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His Most Valuable Contract 
Was One He Didn't Get 


By speaking well of a rival firm, James G. White, when he was a struggling young 
engineer, lost a big contract but gained some bigger friends—To-day he is 
head of five great corporations which have handled many 
important construction jobs in all parts of the world 


By John Walker Harrington 


WO men stood facing each other 
in the office of an Omaha smelting 
plant. One was superintendent 
of the works, the other, a dark- 
haired, keen-eyed young engineer, 


them. I don't think I'll put in a bid." 

The young engineer was James Gilbert 
White, and when entering business for 
himself he had made up his mind that, 
whatever the circumstances, he would 
treat his business rivals with as much fair- 


electric roads. I talked with Mr. White 
recently as he sat in his New York office, 
which, by the way, is a very small room 
with a very large desk. Apparently, the 
greater his projects grow the smaller be- 


was pics to sell electric lighting equip- 


ment. "You certainly know 
your business," said the 
superintendent, after hear- 
ing the salesman's argu- 
ment. “Too bad we didn't 
learn about your concern 
sooner—right here in our 
own state, too. Sorry to 
tell you though, that we 
have just about closed with 
the Edison Company." 

“We can furnish just as 
good a dynamo as theirs," 
the young man contended, 
“and I believe our lights are 
a little better. More than 
that, I think we can install 
a plant for less money. Will 
you give us three days to 
make our estimates?” 

“Go ahead,” returned the 
smelter boss. “But suppose 
the company accepts the 
Edison bid? Would we be 
satished? I don’t know so 
much about this new equip- 
ment, and your opinion will 
help me out. What do you 
think?” 

The man to whom this 
question was put was the 
head of a struggling little 
engineering corporation that 
needed all the work it could 
get. Back in the late 
eighties, when that inci- 
dent took place, any firm 
which ordered electric light- 
ing felt it was taking a leap 
in the dark. There was ex- 
cellent machinery for 
making and using the cur- 
rent, but none yet invented 
was perfect. 

Any well-equipped engi- 


Cross Your Bridges Before 
You Come to Them 


"FTHRILLING adventures,” says Mr. 

White, “usually come to the man who 
hasn’t looked and planned far enough ahead. 
I’m proud of the fact that in my company we 
haven’t had many adventures, because we 
always try to think in advance of every pos- 
sible obstacle. We cross our bridges before 
we come to them. It isn’t enough for an engi- 
neer to figure on what probably will happen; 
he must figure on everything that possibly 
can happen. You have an adventure when 
you meet with the unexpected, and our aim is 
to try to expect everything that could possibly 
arise. This means that the engineer must 
have more than expert knowledge—he must 
have imagination too. 

“Weve lost many a thrill by planning 
ahead; but the habit has enabled us to get 
a lot more good work done. And I believe 
that you can profit, no matter what your 
business or profession may be, if you take a 
leaf from the engineer’s book and train your 
mind to run ahead of your hands. Foolish 
optimism that failed to admit the possibil- 
ity of obstacles has wrecked many a man's 
hopes." 


comes his own workshop. 


An international brain 
switchboard, after all, re- 
quires only a few square 
feet. Outside his door 
ranged the New York Citv 
quarters of his companies, 
which spread over many 
floors in a Wall Street sky- 
scraper, and another build- 
ing connected with it at the 
back. Next to his little 
ofüce was the huge con- 
ference room, hung with 
pictures of important works 
m Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and all the Amer- 
icas. 

J. G. White, in his almost 
hidden nook, turns on his 
swiveled seat, runs his hand 
over his high forehead and 
his heavy iron-gray hair; 
gathers up some slips of 
paper—and then things 
happen! A few syllables by 
wire, and out in far Mon- 
tana begins the harnessing 
of a cataract, or near the 
Pacific Coast a canyon wall 
is pierced. A flash by cable, 
and in Bombay throngs of 
clouted, turbaned Hindus 
treading stone with naked 
feet, start to build a street 
railway! 


ROM “J. G.’s” tower re- 

treat go messages which 
move over African wastes 
caravans laden with dyna- 
mos, or light the ruby mines 
of Burma with imprisoned 
sunshine. A sentence or 
two, and helmeted engineers 


make ready to fling a bridge | 


neer, therefore, probably could have let 
loose enough technical criticisms to have 
scared away the “prospect” of a rival. It 
was quite a tempting situation for an 
ambitious young man! 

For a few moments the salesman was 
silent. His eves seemed to see something 
far beyond. Then he said calmly: 

“The Edison people are all right. You 
won't make a mistake in buying from 
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ness as he treated his friends. This gen- 
erous policy of candor has helped to shape 
his career. 

That contract he did not get was worth 
more to him than any he ever gained. 
Finally, as you will see, it was instru- 
mental in making him the head of five 
engineering and financial corporations, 
which have dotted the globe with power 
houses, and criss-crossed continents with 


of wire over an Andean river, or to raise 
a radio mast at Honolulu! 

In the lives of all of us there is some- 
one by whom we are influenced in youth. 
In boyhood, James G. White was guided 
by a fiery personality with four bullet 
wounds and one leg—General James 
Adams Beaver, of Civil War fame. A 
colonel at twenty-five, that officer three 
times led his (Continued on page 82) 
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James Gilbert White 


AS PRESIDENT of J.G. White and Company, of New 
York, organized by him thirty-four years ago, and as 
the head of several other important corporations, Mr. 
White is one of the leading contractors and engineers of 
the present time. Under his direction more than one 
hundred hydro-clectric plants have been built in the 


United States, and many great building projects have 
been carried out in foreign countries. Born at Milroy, 
Pennsylvania, sixty-two years ago, he was educated at 
Pennsylvania State College and Cornell University. After 
teaching for two years in the University of Nebraska, he 
resigned that position to enter the engineering field. 
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ALF your joy in swimming depends on the beauty of 
your suit—all your comfort rests on its correct propor- 
tions. But, in addition to these things—good looks and 
comfort—you buy full assurance of fast colors and permanent 
shapeliness when you buy a Bathing Suit made by Bradley. 
You'll be delighted with the new Summer styles. Your Bradley 
merchant is ready to show them to you, now. 


Even if they have to build pools to wear them, people want Bradley 
Bathing Suits! Ask us how to go about having a pool built—if yours 
is an inland locality. We'll gladly send literature, without obligation. 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY, Delavan, Wisconsin 


Sup into a 


Pictures and Prices 
of the Newest 
Bathing Suits 

aregiveninthe New Book 

of Bradley Styles, fea- 
turing Knitted Bathing 

Suits, Sweaters and 

Jerseys for men, women 

and children. Write for 

Sree copy today. 


-and Out -of- Doors! 


Swim Book 

Even Better! 
Re-written and augmented 
—this 1924 edition of Brad- 
ley’s famous Swim Book 
teaches beginners to swim. 
and swimmers to improve 
their performance. It's 
written by Mr. Harry 
Hazelhurst, Swimming 
Coach, Chicago Athletic 
Association. A prompt 
request is best. 
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Breaking Through 


The Story of My Own Life 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Call of the Canyon," **Wanderer of the Waste Land,” 
“To the Last Man," “Riders of the Purple Sage,” etc. 


O LOOK back at our early strug- 

gles and heartbreaks, to survey, 

from the more or less safe and 

successful present, the apparent- 

ly mountainous obstacles against 

which we pitted our puny strength, is one 

of the compensations of life that pays us 

in a coin more precious than any material 
gain. 

When, with little more equipment than 

a tremendous determination, Í gave up a 

fairly flourishing profession to Decore a 

writer, I crossed my Rubicon. But I was 

to discover that it was not so much the 

crossing, during which one is sustained 

by a sort of heroic egotism, that brings 

the test, but rather the weary plodding, 


the sharp struggles, the pitting one's self 


against the circumstances that befall on 
the other side. 

Blithely enough I gave up my New York 
office and. moved to the country, taking 
with me my mother, sister, and brothers. 
Soon afterward I married. We lived in a 
little cottage on the banks of the Dela- 
ware; and there I wrote unwearyingly— 
romances, short stories, verse. 

Hard-hearted publishers did not share 
my belief in myself, with a consequence 
that we grew poorer and poorer. After my 
savings had melted away we were forced 
to live on my wife’s money. This was not 
much; but it kept us going for several 
years. The faith she had in my ultimate 
success had been formed when she was a 
girl of eighteen, attending college; and 
through our vicissitudes that faith steadi- 
ly grew. Next to my driving passion to 
write, this faith of hers had been the 
dominant factor in what seemed vain 
oblations. 

At the end of the five years I appeared 
to be as far away as ever from finding ac- 
ceptance of my work. Disappointments 
had multiplied until their combined 
weight was crushing. Moreover, my 
wife’s money was about gone, and a baby 
boy had come. My situation was indeed 
serious. 

For my own sake, I never would have 
considered taking up other work to earn 
money to live on. When I suggested at- 
tempting such a venture to my wife, she 
would not hear of it. Even when our 
fortunes were at lowest ebb, she always 
cheered me, made me believe what in my 
soul I knew. 


At last there came what looked like an 
opportunity. Through Alvah James, the 
South American explorer, I happened to 
meet Col. C. J. (Bu po ens one of the 
great characters of the West and the last 
of the plainsmen. Jones was showing 
motion pictures of wild animals he had 
caught, trying to raise money to go on 
with his experiment of hybridizing buffalo 
with black Galloway cattle. I went to 
call on him at the Grand Hotel, in New 
York, and found him ill. He appeared to 
be without anyone to look after him, so I 
made myself useful. He was pretty much 
hurt by the fact that New York sportsmen 
ridiculed his claims as to the lassoing of 
wild animals. 

“Colonel Jones,” I said, quick to grasp 
an inspiration, “take me out with you. 
Let me write up your exploits. I'll prove 
you can rope wild animals.” 

“But can you write?” he queried 
dubiously. 

“T think I can,” I replied. 

“Well, fetch me something you've 
written,” he said. 

I took him a copy of Betty Zane, a story 
about my ancestors, the Zanes, and their 
opening of the Ohio River to civilization, 
which I had had published by a printer at 
my own expense. 


Fro several days I did not have courage 
to go to see Colonel Jones. Almost I 
gave up. But when I went home, to Lacka- 
waxen, and told the circumstances to m 
wife, she sent me back to New York. As 
went into the lobby of the hotel to call on 
Colonel Jones, somebody hit me on the 
back with such force that I nearly fell 
down. Upon recovering my equilibrium I 
was astounded to see the old plainsman, 
with a smile on his lean face and a light 
in his narrowed eves. 

“Say, boy! How'd you learn to write 
like that?" he asked. 

I smiled at his enthusiasm. Then he 
asked where I had got my facts of pioneer 
life. This I could answer readily. 

* You can go West with me," he said. 

When the time came for me to start for 
Arizona, in March, I found it would take 
about all the money my wife had to pay 
my expenses on this expedition. I did not 
want to go. To leave her almost without 
a dollar took mv nerve. But she per- 
suaded me to take the trip. She would 


get along somehow. She repeatedly said, 
* Something tells me this trip West will 
be the turn of the tide for you.” Then, as 
many times since, she had vision. 


I WENT to Arizona to meet Buffalo 
Jones. We left Flagstaff with a caravan 
of Mormons and crossed the Painted Des- 
ert, the head of the Grand Canyon, stayed 
at Lee's Ferry, and went on to House 
Rock Valley, where Jones kept his buffalo. 
Ilived with rangers from Texas and wild- 
horse hunters from Utah. 

Finally, Jones took me into Buckskin 
Forest, on the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon. Here, behind his motley pack 
of hounds, we chased mountain lions. 
jones lassoed them, tied them up alive, 
and brought them to camp. I photo- 
graphed him doing it. No boy suddenly 
dropped into the West could have had a 
more magnificent adventure than I had. 
That wild, lonely, purple land of sage and 
rock took possession of me. 

I went back to Lackawaxen and wrote 
“The Last of the Plainsmen." Full as I 
was of my subject, I took a good while to 
write the book. 

'Then Buffalo Jones came on, and to- 
gether we went to Harper and Brothers 
with my story. As they already had 
refused four of my books, I had little 
hope. But Jones knew Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock, then the literary man at 
Harpers’; and Mr. Hitchcock received us 
most enthusiastically and assured us the 
manuscript would have every possible 
attention. Í returned to Lackawaxen, 
soaring to the skies with hopes and antici- 
pations. 

Several days later I received a note from 
the House of Harper asking me to call in 
regard to the manuscript of my book. It 
was a rather vague letter, and might have 
meant anything. I hurried to New York 
and down to Franklin Square. 

Soon I was ushered into the presence 
of Mr. Hitchcock. He handed me my 
manuscript with a few words of regret; 
and he concluded, “I don't see anything 
in this to convince me you can write either 
narrative or fiction." 

I was stunned. I could not speak a 
word. Taking the manuscript, I went out. 
A terrible commotion labored in my 
breast. When I reached the wide stair- 
way my eyes began to grow dim, my 
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mouth went dry, and my body became 
cold as ice. 

When I reached the corner of Pearl 
Street, I leaned against a tall iron post. 
There my sight failed me entirely. I 
clutched the post with one arm and the 
manuscript with the other. That was the 
most exceedingly bitter moment of my life. 

Suddenly, something 
marvelous happened to 
me, in my mind, to my 
eyesight, to my breast. 
That moment should 
logically have been the 
end of my literary aspi- 
rations! From every 
point of view I seemed 
lost. But someone in- 
side me cried out: “He 
does not know! They are 
all wrong!” 

I went back to Lackae 
waxen and told my story 
to my wife. Let no man 
ever doubt the faith 
and spirit and love of a 
woman! I sent the ad- 
venture story of Buffalo 
Jones on its long round, 
and sat down to write 
my first romance of the 
West. 

Cold weather came 
early in November: 
rain, snow, sleet, ice, 
and the shrill winds of 
winter. I wrote in a little 
bare room with a stove, 
a table, and a chair. «The 
time came when I had to 
put my hand into the 
open stove every quarter 
of an hour to keep it 


from freezing. But I 
kept on writing. 

had other work, 
vastly easier. In the 


winter mornings when I 
went down to build the 
fires there would be sev- 
eral inches of snow on 
the kitchen floor, which 
had blown under the 
door and through the 
cracks. I chopped wood 
and waded through the 
snow to the village and 


back. 


HEN I had com- 

pleted my first 
Western romance, I called 
it “The Heritage of the 
Desert." Straight and 
swift as I could go, I went 
back to Harper and 
Brothers, and placed the manuscript on 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock's desk, with a few 
words of explanation as to why I wanted 
him to read it first. 

My next visit to the House of Harper 
was different! Mr. Hitchcock laid one of 
the famous blue contracts on his desk 
before me. I signed it. 

In the years that have come and gone, I 
have passed many and many a time the 
corner of Pearl Street where I met the 
crisis of my life. Never did I fail to 
stand a moment with my arm around that 
iron post. Nor was there a time when my 
eyes were wholly clear! It typified some- 
thing to me. 


Gold,” 


launched his literary career. 


into the millions. 
and his newest novel, 
among Western stories that have thrilled his numberless readers 


The American Magazine 


My very earliest literary effort was 
consummated when I was about fourteen 
years old, at the home where I was born, 
in Zanesville, Ohio. Not improbably, the 
circumstances attending the writing of 
this piece will be recognized by other 
writers as authentic and natural—unless 
it chanced they never have been boys. 


Zane Grey, one of the most popular and vivid writers of the times, met 
with nothing but bleak discouragement for many years after he 


“The Call of 


I belonged to a gang of young ruffians, 
or, rather, I was the organizer and leader 
of a band of youthful desperadoes who 
were bound to secrecy by oaths and the 
letting of blood. In the back of our 
orchard there was a thick brier patch, in 
the middle of which was concealed the 
secret entrance to a cave. We had dug 
this cave at opportune hours during the 
day or night, packing away the dirt in 
sacks. The entrance was just large 
enough to squeeze into; but below we had 
two good-sized rooms, all boarded up, 
with walls plastered with pictures and 
decorated with skins, hand-made weap- 
ons, and utensils we had flched from our 


His first book, ‘‘Betty Zane,” was rejected 
by many publishers, and finally the author borrowed money and paid 
a printer to issue a limited number of copies. That book, written 
twenty years ago, still has a good sale. 
written more than a score of other books, and their sales mount high 
“Riders of the Purple Sage," ‘‘Wild Fire,” ‘‘Desert 
the Canyon," are 


Meanwhile, Mr. Grey has 


respective homes. We had a lamp that 
never burned right and a stone fireplace 
that did not draw well. 

Here we congregated to divide the 
spoils of our boyish raids, to eat the water- 
melons or grapes we had stolen, or to 
feast on someneighbor's chicken. We boiled 
the chickens in a pot which my mother 
was always searching for, 
but never found. 

Once we slept in our 
cave all night; at least 
we stayed there, and 
each boy was supposed 
to have spent the night 
at the home of another 
boy. This, to our great 
joy, was never found out. 
We had a complete col- 
lection of Beadle's Dime 
Library and some of 
Harry Castleman's 
books, the reading of 
which could be earned 
only by a deed of valor. 


N THIS cave I wrote 

my first story, on pieces 
of wall paper. I slaved 
and sweat over this 
story, and smarted too, 
for the smoke always got 
into my eyes. It was 
hard to write, because 
the boys whispered with 
heads together—some 
bloody story—some dark 
deed they contemplated 
against those we hated— 
some wild plan. 

But at last I finished 
it. The title was “Jim 
of the Cave." That title 
made a hit with all but 
the member in whose 
honor it was created. I 
read it with voice not 
always steady nor clear. 
It had to do with a gang 
of misunderstood boys, a 

irl with light hair and 

lue eyes; dark nights, 
secrets, fight, blood, and 
sudden death. Jim, the 
hero, did not get the 
light-haired girl. For 
that matter, none of the 
gang got her, because 
none of them survived. 

My early perceptions 
were not infallible. For, 
in spite of my love for 
Jim, it was through his 
perfidy that our secret 
was discovered. He had 
broken one of our laws 
and was temporarily suspended. By 
way of revenge, he chose a time when 
we were all in the cave, regaling ourselves 
with another chicken, and brought my 
father to the entrance of our hiding place. 
We had to tear off the board roof and 
bring to light all we had stolen, then fill 
up the hole. 

Thus my father got possession of “ Jim 
of the Cave." Perhaps, when he con- 
signed it to the flames, he had no divina- 
tion of its priceless value. And he 
thrashed me with a strip of Brussels 
carpet which he found in the cave. What 
I did to the Judas of our clan was similar 
in part to the story he had inspired! In 
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real life he grew up, passed me by with a 
sony stare, and married the light-haired 
irl. 

When I was graduated from college I 
went to New Vork But here, as in 
college, I dreamed—my mind wandered to 
the hills and vales—to adventure. Dur- 
ing my brief vacations I got as far away 
from the city as possible, and began writ- 
ing tales of fishing and canoeing experi- 
ences. These passed muster in some of 
the outdoor magazines. 


HEN came the ambition to write a 

book. I’chose the story of Elizabeth 
Zane, sister of Colonel Ebenezer Zane, my 
great-great-grandfather, who held Fort 
Henry for twenty years against the In- 
dians and British. During the last siege, 
September 11th, 1782, Betty Zane saved 
the fort by running the gantlet of fire, 
carrying an apron full of gunpowder over 
her shoulder. My mother first told me 
this story, and then I heard it and read 
it afterward a thousand times. When I 
saw it in the Fourth Reader I thrilled with 
pride. 

I wrote “Betty Zane” in a dingy flat, 
on a kitchen table, under a fückering 
light. All of one winter I labored over 
it, suffered, and hoped, was lifted up, and 
anon plunged into despair. When it was 
finished I took it to a publisher, who re- 
turned it with a printed slip; then to 
another, who damned it with faint praise; 
then to Harpers’, where Hitchcock dis- 
couraged me. 

And so I peddled “Betty Zane” from 
one publisher to another. All in vain! 
I had no money. My future looked 
black. But when all seemed the blackest 
and my spirit was low, I would reread 
"Betty Zane," and swear they were 
wrong. I borrowed money to publish my 
work. And as no one else would bring it 
out, I hired a printer to print it. 


At LAST I had a book in my hands—a 
book which I had written! It changed 
my life. I gave up my profession and went 
to the country to live and to write. My 
father was distressed that I should give 
up my livelihood. But after I sent fim 
“Betty Zane” he read it almost as much 
as he read his faverite book, the Bible. 
"Betty Zane" re- 
ceived unhoped-for 
praise from the 
press; but it sold 
slowly, for the print- 
er could not get it 


before the public. 
Eventual ys I 
bought the plates, 


and resold them to 
a publishing house. 

i sometimes won- 
der how it would 
have affected me if 
the comfortable lit- 
tle income the book 
now brings had been 
received in the lean- 
er years. 

Long before I had 
any inkling as to 
my ultimate devo- 
rion to letters, I had 
made up my mind 
that I wanted to go 
to college. What 
sent me to college, 
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With his wife and three children, Mr. Grey is seen here on the lawn 


of his home at Avalon, California. 


Mrs. Grey’s never-failing faith 


in him was one of the greatest factors in his remarkable career 


and by what means I was able to main- 
tain myself there, cannot very well be left 
out of any notes on my early training. 

This has to do with baseball. By the 
time I was sixteen I had become a crack 
baseball player and had mastered the 
mysteries of pitching a curve ball. My 
family moved. from Zanesville, Ohio, to 
Columbus, where I added to my fame as 
a baseball pitcher and attracted the notice 
of the college scouts; for that matter, of 
the professional ones too. 

One summer day, my cousin Jean and 
I journeyed to a little country town in 
Ohio named Baltimore, to drum up trade 
for my father, who assuredly needed it 
badly enough. This visit of ours occurred 
on a Saturday; and while Jean was out 
attending to business, I made the dis- 
covery that a baseball game was to be 
played that afternoon, between Baltimore 
Soda rival village named Jacktown. 

Now it happened that Jacktown had 
never been beaten in a baseball game. 
Naturally, this aroused my curiosity and 
defiance. The idea! An unbeatable 


Mr. Grey and his children at Lackawaxen, Pennsylvania. 
He spent the early days of his literary life at this place 


country-jake baseball team! I lost at once 
any interest in drumming up trade, and 
became obsessed with the idea of getting 
into that baseball game, to pitch for 
Baltimore. 

I talked with natives, visitors, players; 
and the more I talked the more keenly I 
wanted to play. Finally, I ran into a man 
I knew, ^r HE Hoskinson. He was 
principal of the village school at Balti- 
more, and had been a teacher in the 
Zanesville High School. Did he recognize 
me? He certainly did. Any teacher in 
Zanesville who ever had the misfortune 
to have me as a pupil was not likely to 
forget it. 


NOW: as luck would have it, Professor 
Hoskinson was the catcher for the 
Baltimore baseball team, and my idea of 
pitching for that team appealed to him 
tremendously. But the drawback was— 
could he catch the curve balls I threw? 
He doubted it. We hunted up the Balti- 
more captain, unfolded our dire plot to 
defeat the great Jacktown nine. Where- 
upon the Baltimore 
captain became, for 
the time being, a 
wildly raving man, 
insane over the pos- 
sibility of beating 
Jacktown. The 
thing to do was to 
get to a lonesome 
place and ascertain 
if Professor Hoskin- 
son could catch my 
curve balls. 

It was a painful 
ordeal for the pro- 
fessor; but he was 
game, and what balls 
he could not catch 
he blocked with 
some part of his 
anatomy. I decided 
that he could do 
well enough. We 
planned then to keep 
my identity a secret. 
In. baseball (Con- 
tinued on page 76) 


Vacations Almost Wreck Me- 
But I Like’Em, Just the Same 


Every man, woman, and child is entitled, under the Constitution, to the pursuit of 
life, liberty, ivy poisoning, sunburn, and freckles—It all comes under the 
head of pleasure, and I've made it a point to get my share 


VACATION is something 
take when you think 
been comfortable as long as vou could fill it better. 


By H. I. Phillips 


vou absence from the office the boss would 


| Then, one year, I decided to take two 
you've discover. that whoever took my place weeks under conditions that would make 
any earher return impossible. So I went 


can stand it. It is a period Each year I would resolve to take two to Bermuda. I remember distinctly the 


of enforced in- 
convenience deliberately en- 
tered into. 

It is a shift from the eight- 
hour day of comparative 
leisure, during which you 
are of service to somebody, 
to a twelve- or fifteen-hour 
day during which you are of 
no service to anybody, not 
even yourself. 

It is a period during 
which you wear yourself to 
a frazzle without orders 
from a boss, and must as- 
sume IOO per cent respon- 
sibility for the shape you're 
in when it's all over. 

It is a delusion and a 
snare entered into at your 
own expense. 

Ask any vacationist. He 
(or she) knows! 

I could cut my feet just 
as badly over a period of 
three weeks by dumping a 
quart of clam shells on 
the office floor and walking 
around during office hours 
in my bare feet as I could by 
going to the seashore and 
ambling around the shell- 
strewn beach. And it 
would be cheaper. But I 
want my rights! 

All work and no play 
makes Jack dull porch 
company. 

] take a vacation once 
in a while because I feel 
that I am all in and need it; 
but as a general thing I take 
it because it's something I'm 
entitled to, the same as a 
vote, measles, police, fire 
protection, and my name in 
the city directory. 

Vacations grow on you. 
For many years I never took 
one for more than a few 
days. I lived at the sea- 
shore the year round. My 
work was such that I got 
through it about three 


How the Summer Girl Spends 


Her Vacation 


Cleaning white shoes 

Getting into tight bathing suit 

Getting out of tight bathing suit 

Lying on beach in hot sun 

Regretting having lain on beach in hot sun 


Jumping up and down on one foot to get water out 
of left ear 


Jumping up and down on other foot to get water out 
of right ear 


Worrying over how she will look if her nose peels 
Watching her face in mirror as it peels 
Cleaning white shoes 


Wondering if the Young Man Who Just Arrived is 
married 


Wondering if “that frumpy-looking woman" is his 
wife 


Wondering if he is interesting 
Discovering he isn't 
Addressing souvenir post cards 


Consuming ice-cream cones, soda waters, hot dogs, 
and peanuts 


Consulting village doctor about indigestion 
Cleaning white shoes 


Etc., etc. 


shock I experienced upon 
mv return after seventeen 
days to find the office run- 
ning beautifully, and to be 
greeted by the publisher 
with,“ Hello, P hillips. When 
are you going to take that 
vacation you spoke of a few 
weeks ago?” 
“I took it," I said. "I 
got back veste rday.' 

“Oh, did you?" he re- 
plied. “I didn't know." 

So I decided I had not 
been taking a vacation 
often enough. I have been 
taking more of them ever 
since. I've taken a good 
many in the last few years; 
but so far as the ideal way 
to spend one is concerned, 
the jury is still out. 


ACATIONISTS are di- 
vided pretty much into 
two classes: those who go to 
the mountains and country 
for their. discomforts, and 
thosewho prefer their incon- 
veniences and annoyances 
by theseas, rivers, and lakes. 
And each of these classes is 
divided into two sub-divi- 
sions: those who “like to 
rough it" and those who 
don't. "The suffering is 
about equal in each class. 
Nearly every vacationist 
tries roughing it at least 
once. With me it is rather 
a habit. Every few years 
there comes the suggestion 
that we go to some quiet 
little shore resort and hire 
an unpretentious cottage 
or bungalow. 

These **unpretentious 
cottages" are always pretty 
well shot. The roof leaks, 
and most of the screens are 
missing. The furnishings as 
a rule consist of a couple of 

tables, a few chairs, a badly 
deformed couch, some iron 


o'clock in the afternoon. During the sum- weeks off, but after two or three days at beds, and a cook-stove that has led a very 
mer this gave me plenty of time for the shore I would decide to return to the hard life from infancy. There always are 


ground and lofty loafing. 


I didn't feel office in time to kill any growing suspicion some old straw h ats, bathing corsets, gar- 
y: I 


the need of a vacation and, besides, I had the plant could operate successfully with- ters, pumps, ha ürpins, shoe horns, and 


a secret fear that if I took any prolonged out me. 
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empty bottles left by " the people who had 
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it last season.” What “the people who 
had it last season" have done to the 
cottages and bungalows of this fair country 
is a crime. 

It is a strange thing, but nevertheless a 
fact, that a wife who would worry herself 
into a mental breakdown if her twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar home in the cit 
lacked three built-in bathrooms, hard- 
wood floors, Turkish rugs, player-piano, 
and furnishings second only to those in 
King Tut's tomb will walk right into one 
of these “unpretentious little cottages,” 
and experience all the emotions of a boy 
with a new radio set. 


R six summers before I was married I, 

with three or four fellow newspapermen, 
made it a practice to hire one of these 
wrecks every season. Though any of us 
would have been highly indignant at the 
suggestion that we do some work around 
our own homes, we took turns doing the 
housework, cooking, and washing the 
dishes, and had an idea it was great stuff. 
One of these cottages was nothing more 
than two old horse-cars bought from a 


One vacation jam I've never been in 


defunct transportation company, towed 
to the beach, and connected by a living- 
and dining-room of fragile construction. 
Two single beds had been put in each 
horse-car. These were the sleeping apart- 
ments. The bell ropes, straps, iod adver- 
tising signs still were intact in them, also 
the ailing doors with the big brass han- 
dles. I remember I thought these bed- 
rooms were nifty, although up to that time 
I never had regarded sleeping in a horse- 
car as the fulliliment of any consuming 
ambition. There seemed to be a certain 
novelty in going to sleep surrounded by 
advertisements of soap, shaving cream, 
pancake flour, tomato soup, and tooth 
powder. Many a night I passed into the 
arms of Old Joe Morpheus counting ad- 
vertising slogans instead of sheep. 
Another season we occupied a shack 
with the bunks built in, in upper and lower 
berth fashion. I never have been known 
to get an upper berth on a Pullman car 
without a loud protest, yet I climbed into 
an upper berth in this shack for an entire 
summer and thought it grand. That's 
what *' vacationitis" does to a person. 


250 STEPS 
TO THE 
TOP 


The spirit of the vacationist 


However, for a real one hundred per 
cent roughness in a vacation the Spend-It- 
In-Your-Auto outing, in great popularity 
of late, captures the barbed-wire bath- 
robe. Tens of thousands of Americans 
spend their vacations every year in 
flivvers. 


VERY summer I have seen cars filled 
with people entangled in iron beds, col- 
lapsible tables, oil stoves, washtubs, 
trunks, chairs, hammocks, and camping 
kits. It has been hard to tell for a cer- 
tainty whether they were people who 
had been summarily ejected bag and bag- 
gage, and who were fleeing from the 
sheriff; moving men and their families on 
a lark; or roaming furniture dealers with 
their wives and families in the plight of 
the Wandering Jew. At times it has 
struck me that they were people who had 
collided with a furniture van and hadn’t 
stopped to clear away the débris. 
any people déliberarély choose to 
travel that way on a vacation, and do not 
do it to pay an election bet or carry out 
the provision of some mean uncle's last 
will and testament. 

Some of them actually 
build a vacation cottage 
around their auto. The 
cottage is finished with 
windows, doors, and even 
arearporch. I don't know 
whether the cottage is 
built and put over the 
flivver, or the flivver 
built and put under the 
cottage. At any rate, 
there it is—a bungalow 
on wheels. This is the 
completely equipped va- 
cation, F.O. B. any point 
you desire. 

I know a married 
couple with two children 
who take a month every 
summer, put two tents, 
two iron beds, two mat- 
tresses and springs, a 
cook-stove, a hammock, 
tables, chairs, a length of 
stovepipe, a scythe, an 
ax, and several boxes of 
kitchen utensils into the 
old gas wagon, pile the 
whole darned family in, 
and rattle across coun- 
try with the greatest 
(Continued on page 138) 


His Most Valuable Contract 
Was One He Didn't Get 


By speaking well of a rival firm, James G. White, when he was a struggling young 
engineer, lost a big contract but gained some bigger friends—To-day he is 
head of five great corporations which have handled many 
important construction jobs in all parts of the world 


By John Walker Harrington 


WO men stood facing each other 
in the office of an Omaha smelting 
plant. One was superintendent 
of the works, the other, a dark- 
haired, keen-eyed young engineer, 
was trying to sell electric lighting equip- 
ment. “You certainly know 
your business," said the 
superintendent, after hear- 
ing the salesman’s argu- 
ment. “Too bad we didn’t 
learn about your concern 
sooner—right here in our 
own state, too. Sorry to 
tell you though, that we 
have just about closed with 
the Edison Company.” 

“We can furnish just as 
good a dynamo as theirs,” 
the young man contended, 
“and I believe our lights are 
a little better. More than 
that, I think we can install 
a plant for less money. Will 
you give us three days to 
make our estimates?” 

“Go ahead,” returned the 
smelter boss. “But suppose 
the company accepts the 
Edison bid? Would. we be 
satisfied? I don't know so 
much about this new equip- 
ment, and your opinion will 
help me out. What do you 
think?" 

The man to whom this 
question was put was the 
head of a struggling little 
engineering corporation that 
needed all the work it could 
get. Back in the late 
eighties, when that inci- 
dent took place, any firm 
which ordered electric light- 
ing felt it was taking a leap 
in the dark. There was ex- 
cellent machinery for 
making and using the cur- 
rent, but none yet invented 
was perfect. 

Any well-equipped engi- 
neer, therefore, probably could have let 
loose enough technical criticisms to have 
scared away the "prospect" of a rival. It 
was quite a tempting situation for an 
ambitious young man! 

For a few moments the salesman was 
silent. His eves seemed to see something 
far beyond. Then he said calmly: 

“The Edison people are all right. You 
won't make a mistake in buying from 
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can happen. 


them. I don't think I'll put in a bid." 

‘The young engineer was James Gilbert 
White, and when entering business for 
himself he had made up his mind that, 
whatever the circumstances, he would 
treat his business rivals with as much fair- 


Cross Your Bridges Before 
You Come to Them 


"FTWHRILLING adventures,” says 
White, “usually come to the man who 
hasn’t looked and planned far enough ahead. 
I’m proud of the fact that in my company we 
haven’t had many adventures, because we in 
always try to think in advance of every pos- 
sible obstacle. We cross our bridges before 
we come to them. It isn’t enough for an engi- 
neer to figure on what probably will happen; 
he must figure on everything that possibly 
You have an adventure when 
you meet with the unexpected, and our aim is 
to try to expect everything that could possibly 
arise. This means that the engineer must 
have more than expert knowledge—he must 
have imagination too. 
* We've lost many a thrill by planning 
ahead; but the habit has enabled us to get 
a lot more good work done. And I believe 
that you can profit, no matter what your 
business or profession may be, if you take a 
leaf from the engineer's book and train your 
mind to run ahead of your hands. Foolish 
optimism that failed to admit the possibil- 
ity of obstacles has wrecked many a man's 
hopes." 


ness as he treated his friends. This gen- 
erous policy of candor has helped to shape 
his career. 

That contract he did not get was worth 
more to him than any he ever gained. 
Finally, as you will see, it was instru- 
mental in making him the head of five 
engineering and financial corporations, 
which have dotted the globe with power 
houses, and criss-crossed continents with 


Mr. 


electric roads. I talked with Mr. White 
recently as he sat in his New York office, 
which, by the way, is a very small room 
with a very large desk. Apparently, the 
greater his projects grow the smaller be- 
comes his own workshop. 

An international brain 
switchboard, after all, re- 
quires only a few square 
feet. Outside his door 
ranged the New York City 
quarters of his companies, 
which spread over many 
floors in a Wall Street sky- 
scraper, and another build- 
ing connected with it at the 
back. Next to his little 
othce was the huge con- 
ference room, hung with 
pictures of important works 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and all the Amer- 
icas. 

J. G. White, in his almost 
hidden nook, turns on his 
swiveled seat, runs his hand 
over his high forehead and 
his heavy iron-gray hair; 
gathers up some slips of 
paper—and then things 
happen! A few syllables by 
wire, and out in far Mon- 
tana begins the harnessing 
of a cataract, or near the 
Pacific Coast a canyon wall 
is pierced. A flash by cable, 
and in Bombay throngs of 
clouted, turbaned Hindus 
treading stone with naked 
fcet, start to build a street 
railway! 


ROM “J. G.'s" tower re- 

treat go messages which 
move over African wastes 
caravans laden with dyna- 
mos, or light the ruby mines 
of Burma with imprisoned 
sunshine. A sentence or 
two, and helmeted engineers 


make ready to fling a bridge | 


of wire over an Andean river, or to raise 
a radio mast at Honolulu! 

In the lives of all of us there is some- 
one by whom we are influenced in youth. 
In boyhood, James G. White was guided 
by a fery personality with four bullet 
wounds and one leg—General James 
Adams Beaver, of Civil War fame. A 
colonel at twenty-five, that officer three 
times led his (Continued on page $2) 
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James Gilbert White 


AS PRESIDENT of J. G. White and Company, of New 
York, organized by him thirty-four years ago, and as 
the head of several other important corporations, Mr. 
White is one of the leading contractors and engineers of 
the present time. Under his direction more than one 
hundred hydro-electric plants have been built in the 


United States, and many great building projects have 
been carried out in foreign countries. Born at Milroy, 
Pennsylvania, sixty-two years ago, he was educated at 
Pennsylvania State College and Cornell University. After 
teaching for two years in the University of Nebraska, he 
resigned that position to enter the engineering field. 
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Gene Stratton-Porter with Her Brother Jerome Stratton 


THIS picture of Mrs. Porter and her eldest brother, 
“Jerry,” was taken during a five-days fishing trip at 
Santa Catalina Island, off the southern coast of Cali- 
fornia. It shows her in a rôle that will be new to her 
countless readers and admirers. For the past dozen or 
more years, Gene Stratton-Porter has been one of the 
most popular writers in America. Her novels, which in- 
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clude “Freckles,” “A Girl of the Limberlost,” “The 
Harvester,” “Laddie,” and her latest,‘‘ The White Flag,” 
have sold by millions of copies; not simply because of 
their story interest, but because of their fascinating 
glimpses into the wonders of Nature. The setting for 
most of her novels has been Indiana, her native State,and 
for many years her home. She now lives in Los Angeles. 


= Two Lovers 


A True Story 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


RRY and I were giggling like 
runaway school-children when we 
crossed the gangplank and went 
aboard the “Avalon.” My frst 
question concerned the sunny side, 

for both of us coveted a seat in the sun. 

Jerry had been dreadfully ill. He was 
feeling rather weak and shaky, while I had 
been working until I had exhausted all the 
mentality I had, together with most of my 
strength. 

About midway of the boat we reached 
some vacant seats on the lower deck. I 
conceded the outside seat to Jerry, where 
he could have a wonderful view of every- 
thing, because this was to be his first trip 
to Catalina. We had our fishing tackle 
with us and arrangements made for five 
davs together. 

The truth was that never before in our 
lives had we spent five hours together, 
although we had been born of the same 
mother. 

Jerry was among the oldest of our dozen; 
I was the finish. 

When I was a tiny thing, I heard of him 
vaguely as away at college, then as a law 
student, then a practitioner. 

I could remember his marriage, his 
visit home with his bride, and then I saw 
him only infrequently for very short pe- 
nods during a long stretch of intervening 
Years. 

Now both of us had come to live in the 
sand of sunshine and flowers, and we were 
starting out to spend five whole days to- 
gether. 

_ The morning was California at one of 
its most intoxicating periods. We were 
making our start on a big, beautiful boat, 
white as the sea swallows and gulls flying 
overit. A string band was playing music 
that had the most insistent, teasing, de- 
manding notes in it. Hearing, one was 
almost compelled to get on tiptoe, to 
laugh, to breathe deeply, to wish for wings. 
erry was soon absorbed with the busi- 
ness interests lining the channel, with the 
extreme blueness of the sea; and he hoped 
to see flying fish and a whale. As always, 
had an eye single for what was going on 
around me. 

I make no apologies for what follows. 
If people deliberately walk into my line of 
vision in a public place, and deliberately 
talk where they know I cannot possibly 
avoid hearing every word they say, they 
must not expect me to have more regard 
for their secrets than they have them- 
selves. 

As always, the most entrancing study in 
the whole world to me is the study of 

uman nature. However deeply I may 
delve into natural history, there is yet a 
ceper interest in reasoning, thinking 
- Creatures possessed of souls; so I watched 
, my fellow men as they crossed the gang- 
Plank within a few yards of me and 
climbed to the upper deck, secured cabins, 
or found seats on the lower deck, possibly 


for the same reason we were there, because 
there was less roll and not so much danger 
of seasickness. Jerry had been sufficiently 
ill to satisfy him, while I was sufficiently 
tired not to care to wrestle with anything, 
least of all, mal de mer. 

As I watched people crossing the gang- 
plank, a fever of the usual custom of 
men caught my attention. Following the 
slogan, ‘Ladies first," most men put their 
women-folk in front of them, then fended 
for them around the edges. But the man 
who filled my eye as he came into my line 
of vision did nothing of the kind. He 
swung himself in front and placed the 
woman he was escorting behind him. He 
had two arms—and he used both of them! 
With one he made way for himself as he 
advanced; the other reached back to form 
a triangle in which a little lady could walk 
without being touched by a crowd that 
was impetuous and enthusiastic. 

As they came aboard, the man stepped 
back, allowed his companion to pass in 
front of him, and asked her, “Where do 
you want to sit?" 

She replied, “I think this is a splendid 

lace right here," and she headed straight 
Or a vacant seat directly in front of us. 


I STUDIED her with an eye accustomed 
to a lifetime of analytical appraisement. 
She was all of thirty years of age. But her 
eyes were big and dark and softly glowing; 
her skin was smooth and even; silky dark 
hair, artificially curled, framed her face. 

Her hands were the hands of a woman 
who worked. Her clothing was scrupu- 
lous, but very plain and simple. She wore 
those pitifully cheap white stockings that 
strive nobly to give the impression of 
silk—and fail completely; cheap white 
shoes of cloth banded with leather, a 
white accordion-plaited skirt of some sort 
of rather stiff wool that reminded me of a 
weave which, in my childhood, my mother 
called alpaca. She had a gray-brown 
sweater, a wine-colored tricorn het covered 
with a square draped veil that had seen 
much service. 

She was small and slender, weighing 

ssibly one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Is her eyes was a look of wonder, a tinge 
of excitement. There was almost an ex- 
pression of awe on her face. It was as if 
she had been on the mountain tops and 
had been accorded a vision that remained 
with her. 

Her companion was over six feet in 
height. His face was weather-beaten and 
as lean and grave as the face of Abe Lincoln. 
His eyes were blue-gray; straight, un- 
afraid eyes. There was not a shift or a 
side glance in them. 

He too was immaculately clean; his 
suit, of medium quality, was a dark red- 
brown, with a faint wine-colored stripe. 
His hands especially gave evidence of 
having been scoured almost to the point 
of wearing out the cuticle. I studied them 


closely, trying to figure his occupation. 
Something about machinery, I decided. 
From long years’ experience in the oil 
fields I knew how men had to work with 
their hands and finger nails when the 

handled grease and engines. This man’s 
hands showed care like that. 


HE ASSENTED to the little lady’s 
choice of seats, sat down beside her, 
and very promptly put his arm across her 
shoulders and inserted his hand between 
her body and her arm on the left side. He 
drew her up to him and hugged her close. 

Then he heaved a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion and said to her in a marveling way, 
“So if I had not got here yesterday, and 
hadn’t asked youwhen I did, you wouldn’t 
ever have spoken to me again?" 

She answered conclusively, "No, I 
never would." . 
He looked across the water and pon- 
dered that before he said, “I don't know 
why I acted as I have. It’s been three 
months. I’ve worked all day every day, 
Sunday included. I saved every penny-1 
eamed. Then suddenly it came to me 
that I must come home, that I had to see 
you. When I got into the neighborhood, 
almost the first person I saw was you; and 
right then I realized that it was you I had 
been working for, you I had been drivin 

for, you I had been saving for; and so 
broke for you, and poured it all out as 
quick as I could.” 

She answered reproachfully: “You 
shouldn’t have stayed so long and never 
written one line.” 

His defense was: “I was so dog-tired. 
Every night, I was asleep before [ rolled 
into bed. How could I understand that 
you had reached the limit?” 

There was silence between them. I 
watched with interest as she nestled 
against him, and saw his arm tighten 
around her. The tricorn was digging him 
uncomfortably under his left ear. I could 
understand why he asked, “Do you want 
to take off vour hat?" 

But she didn't want to take off her hat. 
She explained that she needed it to shade 
her eyes; she and I knew that sea mists 
are not good for artificially curled hair. 
So he had to get in his work as skillfully as 
he could around the tricorn. I must say 
that he managed expertly. 

Presently we slipped out of the channel 
and were on the ocean. He had secured 
her right hand by that time, and when his 
lips were not against her cheek, they were 
against her fingers. He raised them re- 
peatedly to kiss them; and all the time he 
did the queer trick of holding her hand 
so that his breath was warm against it. 
Those may have been cold little fingers 
that his lips touched, for all I know. 

Presently he said to her, “Do you think 
that you can forget about those three 
months and no letters—forget all about 
them?” 
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She thought that 
over, and then nod- 
ded her head. 

“Then I will never 
say another word 
about—” 

This was the only 
part of the conver- 
sation I lost: He 
dived under the tri- 
corn and put the 
words against her 
ear with a kiss. 
will never know 
what it was on her 
part that he was 

romising to forget, 
but she nodded 
again in affirmation. 

He sat studying 
her intently every 
minute. e never 
saw the sea, or the 
white swallows' dex- 
terous wings writing 
joy messages on the 
blue sky of the 
morning. 

Presently, with 
the alert eyes of 
love, he thought 
that he divined 
something. “You are not 
happy," he said to her. ; 

PRU gasped when she nodded in af- 
firmation. I could see the tremor that 
ran over him. I could see his long, lean 
body stiffen as if to resist a blow, while 
the grave face he turned to the sea looked 
almost bleak for an instant. 

Then he said to her, “What seems to be 
your chief difficulty?" ’ 

She was a very quiet little lady, not 
given to using words lightly. I had no- 
ticed before we were out of the channel 
that if a nod or a shake of the head would 
suffice, she did not speak at' all. But 
neither a nod nor a shake would serve in 
this- instance. f AE 

She must speak, but she did it with 
hesitation— , 

“You look so cross, so sober,” she said. 
“T am half afraid of you.” 

That was a blow. He 
almost removed the en- 
circling arm. He came 
up from the shock with a 
look of indignation on 
his face, a note of indig- 
nation in his voice. 

“But, good lord!" he 
protested, "that's only 
my face! I didn't make 
my face! I am not re- 
sponsible for it! You see, 
I was born in West Vir- 
ginia, down in a valley 
so deep that we had sun- 
shine for only one hour 
at noon, when it shone, 
and often there were 
weeks when it didn't 
shine at all. I lived in 
that valley until I grew 
old enough to realize that 
there must be a place in 
the world that got more 
sunshine. Then I started 
out to find it. It was a 
long, hard trip, but now 
I am right here in the 
most of it that I could 


altogether 
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nia, a tumble of interlocking hills rising abruptly out of the ocean. Thousands of 
people visit Catalina every year. It is a favorite location for motion-picture scenes 


find anywhere, and 1 am going to stay 
here until I die. I’m not mad! I’m not 
cross about anything! My face is only 
the way I look on the outside. If you 
could see the walls of my heart, you'd see 
ferns growing all over them, and colum- 
bines and bluebells blooming round the 
top.” 


FELT my mouth slowly fall open. I 

glanced at Jerry to see whether he was 
listening. He was not. He was steeping 
his soul in the gold of the sun and the 
blue of the sea. He was sucking salt air 
as a thirsty man comes out of the desert 
and sucks water. So I turned back to the 
West Virginian. 

I knew where he got his ferns. They 
were the only things that would grow on 
the walls of that narrow, dark val'ey he 


The larger of the two steamers, lying at the dock, is the ''Avalon."" 
It was on the lower deck of this vessel that Mrs. Porter and her 
brother sat, during the trip from Wilmington to Catalina, when 
she overheard the story she tells in the accompanying article 


had been born in, 
while it would be 
columbine and blue- 
bells that would rim 
the top of such a 
gash across the face 
of nature. 

One thing was as 
sure as the sun and 
the sea and the 
swirling white swal- 
lows: 

Wherever the 
"long. hard trip" in 
search of the sun had 
led the West Virgin- 
ian, ithad taken him 
where there were 
schools, for he spoke | 
better English than | 
half the men I know; 
where people were 
clean, for he was im- | 
maculate; where 
they were self-re- 
specting, for every 
line of his face and 
figure, each word of 
mouth spelled self- 
denial. | 

Ferns and colum- 
bine and bluebells 
were the things of beauty he had first seen, 
that had impressed him deepest; now they 
served him in his need to materialize in- 
ner beauty. He was thinking in terms of 
West Virginia 

"Won't you try," he said to the little 
woman, "'to look at my heart and forget 
about my face?" 

She nodded her head and nested closer, 
so he immediately made another dive 
Under the tricorn in an effort to find her 
ips. 

When he came up he thought things 
over for a minute and then he said to her, 
“What is it that you want first and most?” 
, Her answer was cut and dried. She had 
it all thought out. She could be both 
pompt and specific, but I was proud of 

er that she waited to be asked. 

“A five-room bungalow and a little car.” 

He nodded in deep ap- 
proval. Evidently that 
was what he thought 
right and proper for her 
to have. 

“If I write every day, 
wi'l you let me go back 
three months more?” he 
asked. “I can negotiate 
the bungalow and the 
car, but I'd like to have 
a little surplus, because 
there would have to be 
furniture. If I could find 
work anywhere near, I 
would like to buy the 
bungalow where vou 
could see the water. You 
love the ocean, don't 
you?" 

Hereyes wereonitther 
as they had been most c 
thetrip. Shedid not ever 
turn from it as she slow): 
nodded several times ir! 
wordless acquiescence. ` 

"Will you letme go or-' 
ly three months more? 
he asked. 

(Continued on page oi. 
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A Few of My Wealthy Friends 


GREAT deal of bunk is written 
and talked about money. How 
many lecturers have you heard 
deploring the evils of wealth 
and “big business’’—at so much 

er deplore? How many solemn pieces 
have you read about the unhappy ex- 
istence of the poor bored rich? 

So far as our present industrial system 
is concemed, I have a strong opinion that, 
whatever its selfishness, business is still 
one of the greatest forces in the world for 
sobriety and integrity. And, as for the 
sorrows of the rich—well, I 
have no desire to add to my 
tribulations, but if some 

entle reader of this piece 
desires to afflict me with a 
million dollars, he can ob- 
tain my address by writing 
to the Editor. However 
irksome the clipping of 
coupons, no man shall ever 
hear me complain. 

We are all trying to make 
as much money as we 
honestly can. Let us admit 
it, and have done with all 
other pretense. Having said 
this, however, it is entirely 
proper to add that there 1s 
a real distinction between 
money and wealth. 

“There is no wealth but 
life," said Ruskin. All the 
treasures of Crassus, if piled 
up on a desert island would 
be merely a pile of junk. 
That man is really wealthy, 
whatever his financial 
rating, who manages to 
achieve the greatest amount 
of satisfaction—the freest, 
most contented life. 

If you are with me up to 
this point, I should like to 
have vou meet a select com- 
pany of my very wealthy 
friends: 

Hidden away in the 
mountains of Kentucky, 
there is a rather squalid 
little village, no better and 
no worse than hundreds of 
its neighbors. Almost every building in 
town would be the better for fresh paint; 
hardly any has good heating or a first- 
@ass bathtub. The furniture in the homes 
is neither very good nor very comfortable. 

Some money comes into the village from 
the mountain folk round about. They cut 
trees and sell them for telephone poles or 
railroad ties; they work in the mill on the 
other side of the ridge; they concoct— 
and you can't convince them that there is 
any moral wrong in it—uncolored moon- 
shine whiskv. The postmaster, who gets 
eleven hundred dollars a year, has about 
the best job in town. One or two of the 
storekeepers net as much. The doctor has 


to take a good part of his fees in garden , 


truck and fuel, while the lawyer and the 
preacher just about manage to make both 
ends meet. 


By Bruce Barton 


Altogether, it is not a stronghold of 
luxury. A pair of creased trousers is a 
sign of degeneracy, and a pair of spats or 
a wrist watch might easily bring on a 
riot. 

Yet in this sequestered village lives my 
friend Jeff Markeson—or so I'll call him 
here—who is without doubt one of the 
very wealthiest men I have ever known. 
Rockefeller owns oil, Charlie Schwab has 
done well in the steel business, and Frank 
Woolworth had quite a success with his 
little red stores. But Jeff has a monopoly 
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which makes theirs look pale; for he owns 
the weather. 

Eighteen years ago Jeff made his one 
great journey into the outer world. There 
was a fraternal convention in Louisville; 
and, having been employed intermittently 
by the railroad in the important work of 
tramping the cinders down between the 
ties, he somehow prevailed epee the 
authorities to issue him a pass. He took a 
bath, donned a clean shirt, laid in an 
extra supply of chewing tobacco, and set 
forth amid the envious plaudits of his 
neighbors. 


THIS day he tells how Number 41, 

the fast train, was stopped at hegan 
tion to take him on, and him alone. Every 
mile of the journey lives in his memory, 
and has been described to the crowd of 


EAR the end of this article Mr. Barton 
names the five men who, to his mind, would 
make up the most interesting and worth- 
while group that could possibly be gathered about 
a dinner table where stimulating discussions would 
accompany and follow the feast. He selects his 
guests from among the men of all time. 

Read his list and the reasons he gives for 
inviting each man; then make up a list of your 
own. What five men, or women, out of history, 
or out of present-day life, would you invite? What 
are your reasons for this selection? 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words, 
we offer the following prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
July 20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
October issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any en- 
closure, cannot be returned; so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter, and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


wise men who frequent the livery stable, 
over and over again. 

He saw more of Louisville in three days 
than its oldest inhabitant had seen in a 
lifetime. He met a former governor, he 
had a drink with a Most Worshipful High 
King, and on one vital question which 
came before the convention he was the 
only delegate to vote “No.” 

ll this would be glory enough for the 
average mortal; but, on the last day of 
the convention, and hardly an hour before 
train time, Jeff achieved the triumph which 
hassoenriched and dignified 
his days. In the window of 
a pawn shop he spied a ba- 
rometer. e entered the 
shop, was initiated by the 
proprietor into the mysteries 
of the instrument, dis- 
covered that the price cor- 
responded exactly to the 
amount of cash in his pocket, 
and came forth with the 
trophy in his hand. 


ROM that hour life took 
on splendor for Jeff; his 
real career began. 

Already he owned a ther- 
mometer—some kindly 
patenemedicine concern 

aving sent the druggist a 
dozen with a shipment of 

recious ointment—and it 

ad afforded him consider- 
able pleasure. He had 
formed the habit of re- - 
cording the readings in a 
soiled old cash book. When 
its pages were full, he pur- 
chased a new book and 
ruled it in parallel columns, 
sothat he could compare one 
day with the correspond- 
ing duy of previous p 
e entered notes beside 
the readings. On this day 
the com was first visible 
above the ground. On this 
day the first robin put in an 
appearance; on this day a 
fire was kindled in the air- 
tight post-office stove. ... 

With such observations, Jeff had made 
himself something of a local authority 
even before the advent of the barometer 
shed a great new glory upon his activities. 
Hitherto he had been able to tell only 


. what Aad occurred; from henceforth he— 


and he alone in all the town—would be 
able to say what was going to happen. 
When ps Jeff the barometer and 
thermometer hung in a little open-faced 
bird house which he had constructed for 
their occupancy on his unsteady front- 
porch. A rather jagged piece of looking- 
glass had been placed on the side wall of 
the bird house, so that readings could be 
made from the parlor window on such 
days as Jeff preferred not to venture out- 
side. On a plain pine table, underneath 
the window, reposed his current record 
book, while earlier (Continued on page 182) 
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Scattergood Springs a 


A story 


"Meaning?" asked the gov- 
ernor. . . . “That you got 
all the earmarks of a man 
that’s goin’ to git licked if 
he don't peel his eye," 
answered Scattergood 


Trap 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


, 


se AMBLIN'," said Scattergood 
Baines, "has got its uses. It 
takes money away from folks 
that hain't got the sense to 
handle it and gives it easy to 
other folks that lets it go easy, so 't even- 
tually it gits back to reg'lar people that 
put in into savin's banks." 

Governor Wayne chuckled. “Then I 
suppose you always carry a pair of dice 
in your pocket, Mr. Baines." 

“I hain't never been just eddicated up 
to dice," Scattergood said. “What gam- 
blin' I've done's been with a game they 
call Human Nature—and it's a mighty 
chancy pastime." 

“Tve found it so," said the governor 
significantly. 

“ Now, take these here hoss-racers and 
bucket-shop fellers and fake-stock folks 
you been interferin’ with," said Scatter- 
good. “They all got human nature, and 
it’s human nature to get mad when some- 
body up and kicks you publicin the pants." 

" And that's what you came to see me 
about?" 


> 


PAUL 


“I calc’lated you'd guess it,” Scatter- 
good said dryly. “I been kind of int'r- 
ested in your governin'. You went right 
to it like a hired man shuckin’ peas—both 
hands goin' and the floor mussed up. 
Kind of like to watch you. Hate to have 


to stop." 

“Meaning?” asked the governor. 

“That you got all the earmarks of a 
man that’s goin’ to git licked if he don’t 
peel his eye.” 

“That’s encouraging." 

“Encouragin’ is what fellows do that 
wants to git app'inted highway commis- 
sioner or suthin'. As fer me, I want you 
should keep on bein’ gov’nor. Lots of men 
get their feet wet by pretendin’ the’ ain’t 
no puddle in the road.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Baines.” 

“W-al, these here folks that’s fond of 
easy money is ag'in ye, which is nat’ral. 
Them wildcat ile companies would jest 
admire to see your skin a-dryin’ on the 
barn door. They’re gettin’ a pile of 
money. They and the gamblers has the 
shenanigan. You're facin’ a bad combi- 
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nation—money and men that hain’t p’tic- 
lar what caper they cut up.” 

"You mean you think they'll try to 
job me?" 

“I think," said Scattergood, "there's 
a likelihood of the newspapers bein' jam- 
full of your misdoin's that you hain't 
never committed." 

“You seem pretty certain.” 

“Tf you're sleepin’ under a tin roof and 
hear suthin' patterin' on it, it don't take 
much figgerin' for you to know the grass 
is gettin’ damp. Ever hear of a man by 
the name of Billup?” 

“ President of the Blue Sky Oil Com- 


any?” 
y “That’s the feller. And another by the 
name of Jim Sweazy?” 

“Man that ran the gambling house at 
the Springs—that I put out of business.” 

“That’s the one," said Scattergood. 
“W-al, them two et a meal together las’ 
night and spent more’n four hours to- 
gether digestin’ it in a hotel bedroom. 
Now, Guv’nor, there’s your patterin’ on 
a tin roof.” 
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“I’m obliged to you, Mr. Baines. I'll 
keep my eye on them." 

“ Keepin’ your eye on a bobcat hain't 
enough to save your skin. You got to 
shoot before he jumps." 

“ But there's nothing definite for me to 
shoot at.” 

“Nope. But if I figgered a bobcat was 

rowlin’ around the premises, I calc’late 
Pa fix me up a spring gun some’eres where 
he'd trip over ihe string and fill his hide 
with buckshot.” 

““Mr. Baines,” said the governor, 
“you've been a good friend to me. Won't 

” 
you be a good friend now?" 

* Meanin' will I tackle this job?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Um. Kind of hopin’ you'd ask,” said 
Scattergood. “Things has been dull 
around home.” 

** You think these men will try to dis- 
credit me with the voters?" 

“That’s my idea.” 

“In what manner?" 

“Don’t know. But you kin bet it'll be 
mean. It'll be slick too. You done a lot 
of standin' up for righteousness, Gov'nor; 
so 'twouldn't s'prise me none if your own 
reppitation was to get smudged up some." 
* Anything you want me to do?” 
A as usual, only more so. Don't 
sign letters without readin' 'em. Don't 
talk to strangers, women especial, 'thout 
the’s witnesses present. Don't go no- 
wheres you hain't certain of, and ’thout 
havin’ plenty of folks to swear how and 
why you was there. Outside of that, keep 
from doin’ anythin’ as much as you can. 

. . G'-by, Gov'nor." 


DROM the governor’s office, Scatter- 

good went directly to his hotel, where 

he stopped to converse affably with the 

voung woman behind the cigar counter. 

^ “Business keep up perty good?" he 
asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Baines.” 

“ How's your ma?" 

“ About the same." 

“ Brother to home now?” 

She nodded. 

** W-al, d’ye calc'late you'd tell him 
I was stoppin’ here?" 

** You never can tell.” 

“He might ask you what room I 
slep' in, and if he should you could tell 
him it was a hundred and six. I'm 
gen'ally in my room 
after eight o'clock. 
G'"-by, miss." 

Scattergood turned 
away, but, as if by 
afterthought, faced 
the counter again. 
"How's he behav- j 
in?" he asked. 

“*He’s been steady 
ever since—" 


“Uh-huh. Thought E. 

likely." aps 
WEE 

IM SWEAZY was v x 

Paier ASTAN Hur E 
vately with President UE 
Billup of the Blue VE 
Sky Oil Company. RE 
Incidentally, Billup Ld 
was also president of T 
a small railroad; but *^ 


this, as Mr. Sweazy 
well knew, served him 
chiefly as a cloak to 


hide certain other activities, less honor- 
able, but far more profitable. 

“Billup,” Sweazy was saying, “if you'll 
back us folks up with the money, we can 
pet him. You know the governor’s old 

omestead in the city?” 

" Big red brick place with stone deer on 
the lawn?" 


“THAT'S the place. Nobody’s lived 
there these two years, but the land’s 
grown mighty valuable. Bet it doubles in 
value in the next couple of years; but 
it’s bringing in no return now, and the 
taxes are heavy.” 

“The governor can afford it." 

“But he doesn't like it any better'n you 
or I would." 

“Well?” 

“He'd lease it, say, for five years. Es- 
pecially if he got a good offer, enough to 
pay the taxes and some over— carrying 
charges. Well, my idea’s to lease it.’ 

“For what?” 

“The nobbiest little gambling house in 
the state. Get her all rigged right— 
roulette, hazard, the whole bag of tricks. 
Then tip off the chief of police, who ain’t 
any friend of the governor's. Make a fine 
story, won't it? The governor, who's 
made a record for himself going after 
race-track gambling and pool-rooms and 
bucket shops, renting the house he was 
born in for a gambling hell! The Old 
Homestead turned over to the devil, as 
you might say. A clever reporter could 
make an awful good yarn out of that." 

"Fine," said Billup, "providing Gov- 
ernor Wayne was a fool. But he isn't! 
Do you suppose he'd do a scratch of busi- 
ness with any of our gang?" 

“Course not! We'd get somebody he 
won't suspect to lease it and then sublet 
to us." 

"Leaves him a hole to crawl out of. 
That won't go." 

** It'll put him in a deeper 
hole, if we make it look as if 
he'd tried to cover a crooked 
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deal. Maybe we can even make it seem 
to the folks as if some of the money that 
comes in over the green cloth was stick- 
ing to his fingers." 

[11 How?" 

“Well, we get this third party to lease 
from him. Then we pay this third part 
about three times what the place is wort 
to rent. Make it look as if the big rent 
was the graft he'd get out of it. That can 
be done easy. And when the facts come 
out it'll look mighty black for Wayne." 

“Got a third party in mind." 

"Yes. Friend of Wapnes Man that's 
been close to him and pulled a lot of polit- 
ical chestnuts out of the fire to get him 
elected last time. A man that folks’ll be 
willing to believe was in cahoots with the 
governor—if it's worked right." 

" Who's the man?" 

“Scattergood Baines.” 

“H’m,” sneered Billup. “Ever hear 
of Baines being picked for a simpleton?” 

“It’s the wise guys that fall hardest,” 
said Sweazy. “I’ve heard a lot about the 
old fellow. If there's a thing he'd rather 
do than anything else, it's to pick up a 
piece of money by a smartness. Tricky 
old bird. I got a kind of a pipe line laid 
to him." 

"How?" 

"Young fellow Baines knows. Seems 
that Baines got him out of a jam once, 
and it's natural the boy'd turn a trick for 
the old man, see? Well, I got a grip on 
this bird and I'm squeezing. Fact is, I 
kind of got the whole idea from him— 
not that he knows it." 


“TOOK here, Sweazy, I want to get 

Governor Wayne, and I can raise the 
money to do it. But I don't appear! Go 
as far as you like, only get results—and 
don't come whining to me if you burn 
your fingers. Whatever you need, up to 
hfty thousand, I'll be ready; and I don't 


Mr. Sweazy goggled his eyes. 
*"We—we'll have to consult 
our client," he said 
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want to hear any more about it until I 
read it in the papers. The usual pay- 
master'll act.” 

“Its a deal," said Mr. S »azy. 

It was as a result of this conversation 
that Scattergood Baines received in his 
room a visit from Jim Sweazy and a youn 
man named Tompkins. Sincrsresce 
appeared to be acquainted with both of 
them. “ Mornin’, Jim,” he said to Sweazy. 
“Howdy, George,” to young Tompkins. 
“Um. Hain’t so glad to see you two 
flockin' together. Thought you was 
through with gamblin', George.” 

“I am,” said George. _ 

“I s’pose you be too, Jim,” Scattergood 
said, with a sarcastic grin. 

“The business ain't so good in this 
state just now," Sweazy said genially. 
“I’m kind of minglin’ in other bouis 
till things blow over." 

“What business, Jim?" 

“Real estate." 

“I brought him, Mr. 
Baines,” young Tomp- 
kins interrupted, “be- 
cause I figure I owe you 
something, and this 
looked like a chance to 
pay you back a little.” 

“Sounds int’restin’,” 
said Scattergood. — 

“Its a house-renting 
a ca explained 

'ompkins. “I got the 
idea of it in the first 
place; and, knowin’ Jim 
here was in the real- 
estate business now, I 
went to him. Id got 
next to a man that wants 
to open up a swell eating 
place, where there’ll be 
high-class dancing and 
an orchestra, and all the 
real folks'll go. You 
know them kind of 
places?” 

“Seems like I heard 
tell of 'em." 


n ELL, I took this 
man to see a cer- 
tain house—just the out- 
side of it; butit’s the place 
he wants. Got stuck on 
it and is willin’ to pay a 
whoppin’ rent if he can 
get a five-year lease.” 

“Then why don’t you 
rent it to him, George?” 

“Because the man that 
owns it won’t—er—well, 

im’s in with me on the 
idea, you know. And 
we're afraid this man won't deal with us, 
because Jim used to be in the gamblin' 
business." 

“Where do I come in?" 

“You get the lease, see?" said Sweazy. 
“You can get it pretty cheap. Why, I 
bet you could lease that house for a couple 
of hundred a month; and this restaurant 
feller'll go down in his jeans and sublease 
it from you for five hundred." 

“And where do you boys come in?” 

“ Never you worry about us, Mr. Baines. 
'There's commissions and such. We'll get 
ours, all right," said Tompkins. 

“Um. What's the house?" 

: “The old Wayne homestead, in the 
city. 
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Scattergood got to his feet. “G’-by, 
boys,” he said. 

" Now listen here, Mr. Baines,” urged 
Sweazy. “That is on the level. And you 
stand to pick up three hundred a month 
for five years. That’s fifteen thousand for 
just turning your hand." 

“G’-by, boys," said Scattergood. 


“TOW listen, Mr. Baines,” began young 
Tompkins; and there ensued argu- 
ment and pleading which lasted for an hour, 
an hour during which Scattergood was 
adamant at first, but gradually—very, 
very gradually—softened toward the prop- 
osition, until finally he agreed to con- 
sider it. 
“ Mebbe,” he said, “I'll kind of broach 
it to the gov’nor, and mebbe I won't. 
Anyhow, you boys drop in to-morrow.” 


go up to a hundred dollars a month—” 

"Done," said Scattergood. “Want 
suthin' to bind the bargain?" 

"Oh, between old friends," said the 
governor, "that won't be necessary. . . . 
By the way, how is the other matter 
coming?” 

“You mean with Billup and Sweazy? 
W-al, I’m keepin’ my eye peeled. Fust 
move they make, I aim to be ready. Git 
that lease drawed as soon as convenient, 
Gov’ nor.” 

And so it happened that two days later 
Mr. Baines sought a meeting with young 
Mr. Tompkins. 

“You might git word to Jim Sweazy 
that I got that lease,” he said. 

“Tl see him right away. Fetch him to 
your room in half an hour.” 

Scattergood went to his room, and in 


President Billup . . . leaping to his feet, turned 
through it; for it opened, disclosing half a doz- 


Scattergood called at Governor Wayne’s 
office and was admitted promptly. 

"Gov'nor," he said without prelimi- 
naries, “I dunno but you'n' me kin do a 
leetle stroke of business. That old home- 
stead of yourn in the city's standin' idle, 
eatin' up itself with int'rest and taxes. 
Supposin’ you was to lease it to me fer a 
term, say five year." 

“But what do you want of it?" 

"] kin turn me a penny," said Scat- 
tergood noncommittally. “You name a 
price; and if it’s fair we kin make out a 
lease.” 

"Why—T'd never considered it; but I 
see no objection to leasing the old place. 
Well, Mr. Baines, if you'd be willing to 


less than the promised time Tompkins 
appeared, with Jim Sweazy at his heels. 

"Glad you concluded to go into the 
deal,” said Sweazy. “I knew you could 
persuade the governor." 

"Didn't meet with much difficulty. 
Not near's much as you're goin’ to meet 
gittin' a sublease out of me." 

* How's that?" 

“W-al, grindstones hain't quite like 
glass to me; but I kin see into one more'n 
an inch! You want this here house for 
suthin'—an' I've got the house! You've 
heard tell Scattergood Baines was hard 
in money matters, hain't ye?" 

"Ive heard you don't often get the 
worst of a bargain." 
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“Uh-huh. W-al, I hain’t goin’ to get 
the worst of this here one. Now, here’s 
my proposition: You git the sublease; 
but you pay fer it in advance. Suthin’ 
might happen that your party wouldn’t 
make good in this restaurant business and 
couldn’t pay his rent for five year. Five 
hundred a month was the price, and it’s 
high. More'n the place is wuth. That's 
why I'm demandin' mine in advance. I 
kind of smell suthin'. So, there ye be. 
Gimme a certified check for five years' 
rent and you git your sublease. Other- 
wise, not. Ye kin take it or leave it." 

Mr. Sweazy goggled his eyes. This was 
unexpected. “ We—we'll have to consult 
our dient,” he said. 

“Consult then, but no hagglin' PII 
be here at ten o'clock to-morrow. You 
come then with that there certified 


tergood’s hands into those of Messrs. 
Sweazy and Billup. Through safe channels 
they beenii immediate repairs and im- 
provement; and, by means known to 

weazy alone, imported into the city no 
fewer than five roulette tables and other 
paraphernalia of the fascinating games 
of chance. In a month the house was 
ready to be thrown open, in the stealthy 
way of gaming houses, to such of the 
public as. might be trusted to enter. The 
trap was ready. All that was needed now 
was a few nights of play, the fleecing of 
a few lambs—and then a prearranged 
raid by the chief of police. 

Plans had even been made for the 
publication of the story in a subsidized 
newspaper. Governor "Wayne, enemy of 
gamblers and pool rooms and bucket 
shops, was to be shown up to his state as 


hurriedly to the door. But he did not pass 
en men in the gray uniform of the State Police 


check, or else the deal's off. That's final 
and pos’ tive. G'-by, Sweazy. G’-by, Tomp- 
kins.” 


ME: SWEAZY got into immediate com- 
4" munication with President Billup. 

“ Baines has the lease,” he said; “but 
he's cagy. Holds out for the whole five 
years’ rent in advance. What'll I do?" 

* Pay it," said Billup. “We’ll get our 
money’s worth.” 

“ All right! Get the check to me right 
off." 

** It'll come through the usual channels 
in an hour." 

And so it came about that Governor 
Wayne's homestead passed through Scat- 


the landlord of a gambling club, the 
recipient of part of its profits. And elec- 
tion was but a month away. 

During this period Scattergood Baines 
had spent more time away from Cold- 
river than was his habit. The old hard- 
ware merchant liked to stay close to his 
home, keeping a sharp eye on his local 
interests. But even while he was absent 
he kept informed. Pliny Pickett, the 
conductor on Scattergood's twenty-odd 
miles of railroad, wrote frequent and ex- 
tensive reports. 

Scattergood was now spending part of 
his time in the state capital, part in the 
city; and those who knew him well would 
have judged that he had been overtaken 
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suddenly with laziness. He sat in his 
hotel room a great deal, shoeless and sock- 
less, staring out of the window. 


SOME two weeks before Sweazy's gam- 
bling house was ready to open for busi- 
ness—a matter in which Scattergood 
seemed to have scant concern—he invested 
the thirty thousand dollars he had received 
as rental. He was not one to let money 
lie idle for long. 

He always had been interested in the 
traffic routes of the state. Now, through a 
broker who had often served him, he 
bought outright a thousand shares in the 
City and Northern Interurban Railway, 
an electric road running some thirty 
miles up Coldriver Valley from the 
metropolis. These shares the broker 
bought and held in his own name. A 
great many people would 
have considered this an 
unwise investment. The 
road had paid no divi- 
dends; it was not pros- 
perous, and its stock was 
selling at thirty. 

It might have been 
deemed significant that 
Billup was a majorit 
shareholder in the coud, 
whose total outstanding 
stock represented a par 
value of three hundred 
thousand dollars. The 
thousand shares Scatter- 
good had acquired were 
not transferred on the 
books of the company. 
Indeed, the transaction 
had been kept very, very 
private. 


(THE news of the day 
carried a report that a 
charter had been ac- 
quired from the state to 
build a new electric road 
from the northern termi- 
nal of the City and 
Northern to a flourishing 
village some fifty miles 
farther along. Scatter- 
good's name did not 
appear among the incor- 
orators; but, none the 
ess, the charter was his 
property. 

President Billup read 
with interest the news of 
this charter; and when, 
a few days later, it was 
reported to him that un- 
known persons were buy- 
x ing up small outlying 
blocks of the City and Northern stock, 
he pricked up his ears. There might 
be a connection. A brilliant oppor- 
tunity to unload his City and Northern 
stock might lie before him. He rampy 
gave his broker directions to offer small 
lots as opportunity presented, selling 
through the local stock exchange. This 
was a feeler. When the odd lots were 
snapped up, Billup became certain what 
was in the air. 

“Dribble it out,” he told his broker. 
“Those folks are buying quietly. Give 
the price a boost now and then, and may- 
be I can get out better than I hoped.” 

“How much shall I sell?” 

“All they'll (Continued on page 146) 


Bill Speicher, probably the oldest telephone 


trouble man in the country. 


HE first time I ever gave a 
thought to the telephone “trou- 
ble man" was when he came to 
me, grinning broadly, and an- 
nounced: 

“Lady, we won't fix your wire. But if 
you will allow us, we'll rig up a temporary 
one across your apple orchard." 

This was out on our farm in Jersey, in 
midsummer, and my 'phone had suddenly 
gone “dead.” 

“Why won't you fix it?" I demanded. 
“T don't care to have any more wires 
about the place." 

The trouble man and his assistant, who 
had joined him, held out their hands. The 
backs were covered with curious lumps. 

“Bee stings, ma’am,” said the trouble 
man. "There's a hive of them up that 
pole by the wires. I reckon we'd better 
leave them undisturbed till fall, when we 
can smoke 'em out." 

= But your hands,” I protested, “let 


me— 

“Oh, that's nothin’,” replied the 
trouble man quickly. “We don’t mind 
a few stings. Get ’em every little while— 
along with other things. We'll just run 
that temporary wire, then.” And they 
were off, leaving me with something new 
to think about. 

Somebody had always fixed my wire 
when it was out of order; somebo y who 
must meet adventure out there in the 
open: bee stings and wind and storm; 
the danger of live wires crossing, and the 
possibility of toppling poles! 

The summer after the incident I have 
just told, the worst thunder and wind 
storm ever seen in my part of New Jersey 
swept across the country, tearing down 
trees, poles, and wires. After the storm, 
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Despite his 
seventy-four years, he is still in active service 


I watched the trouble men 
climbing poles which 
sagged at a perilous angle 
across the roadway. Eromi 
time to time trees, weak- 
ened by the storm, fell as 
the men worked along the 
woodland. As one quarter 
of a mile of poles and wire 
served my house alone, 
all this was done for me, 
that I might have connec- 
tion with the world. 

“Worst storm we ever 
saw in summer,” the men 
told me cheerfully. ‘We're 
workin’ day and night 
now. Say, lady, you want to be careful of 
that wire clothes line of yours. If it gets 
to rubbin’ the ’phone wire it'll wear off 
the insulation and you'll get a short.” 

“Are people often careless like that?" 
I asked, when I had promised to move 
the clothes line. 

*Often? Huh! People make almost as 
much trouble as storms—well, maybe not 
quite. If you want to know about that, 
you ought to talk with some old-time 
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Poles were wreck 


ed and wires hopelessly twisted, between New York 


Troubles Of 
The Trouble Man 


Neither winter storms nor roaring freshets of 
spring can stop these knights of the telephone 
line—Thrilling experiences with toppling 
poles and live wires; queer adventures 
with bees, bears, and people 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


trouble man like Bill Speicher? Bill has 
been on line work for fifty-five years.” 

Out in his comfortable home in Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, I found Bill Speicher, 
grizzled veteran of trouble men, one of 
the oldest to be found in wire service; 
seventy-four years old, and still going 
strong. Speicher is short, sinewy, and 
lean. His legs are slightly bowed, as 
those of a man must be who has spent 
over half a century with them twisted 
about poles. But Speicher is a strong man 
and an agile one; able to turn out at 
seven A. M. for his day's work as a wire 
inspector, and, if need be, to skin up a 
pole with the young fellows. 


pi SPEICHER began with the tele- 
graph. He was plowing for a farmer 
in the spring of 1868 when a boy on horse- 
back called to him: ! . 
"Hey! I've got a telegram for you!" 
Bill stopped the horses and went to the 
fence. 
“What’s a telegram?” he asked. 
“Open it up and see,” replied the boy; 
and Bill opened it. It was from his 


brother, who was working with a tele- 


a ilte cnl CHO 


and Boston, by a thunder and wind storm in June, 1922. This shows 
a part of the line running through Westchester County, New York 


Troubles of the Trouble Man, by HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


raph line gang near Philadelphia, urgin 
Bill to join him. Bill was seventeen, an 
the call to adventure sang in his ears. No 
more plowing for him! He returned the 
team, collected his wages, and started 
out. When he found the gang, the fore- 
man asked, “Can you chime p 
“I can climb a tree,” said Bill. 
So they put spurs on Bill, and he scaled 
a pole like a squirrel. But when he got to 
the top he didn’t know how to get down. 
Finally, he slid all the way. 
“That won’t do,” nd the foreman. 
** You must climb down!" 
So Bill was sent up again and again 
until he learned how to step down a pole 
by digging his spurs into it. 


ILL went from the Pacific and Atlantic 

Telegraph Company to the Western 
Union; then in 1875 to the Domestic 
Telephone and Telegraph Company at 
Newark, New Jersey, which is now part 
of the Bell System. 

"Those were the days when Edison was 
just beginning, and Speicher knew him. 

** Tom Edison was manufacturing Morse 
telegraph instruments then,” he told me. 
“I happened to see him a number of 
times, because he would ring up the office 
where I was working, for a messenger. As 
he often sent in that way for a man to 
carry money to his home, my boss would 
not send one of the regulars, but sent me 
instead. I carried money home for him 
half a dozen times, bills put into an en- 
velope and delivered to Mrs. Edison. Why 
he sent it in that fashion I never knew. 
But when I saw him, he would look like a 
wild man, his hair standing on end, his 
eves looking as if he needed 
sleep, his white shirt almost 
as black as the floor, after he 
had been working all night 
on one of his inventions. He 
looked as if he hadn’t even 
washed for a week. He used 
to experiment nights, and 
when the men came in the 
morning for the manufac- 
turing end he'd give them 
orders, and then go to sleep 
while they went on making 
instruments for the Western 
Union. If the men wanted 
to know anything they would 
wake him up. He'd show 
them, and go to sleep again. 
Then when they went home 
he would work all night. He 
never left the place until the 
thing he was working on was 
done. ] 

“I helped string the wires 
for the first electric lights in 
Newark. They were installed 
in a big tannery. The streets 
were blocked with thousands 
of people who came to see the 
show. After that, we helped 
to run the wires for the first 
electric street lights in New- 
ark." 

Bill has worked mainly in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and New Jersey; but even in 
thickly — settl sections a 
telephone trouble man has 
plenty of adventures. 

“A lineman, injured by a 
fall from a pole," Bill told me, 
“might freeze to death be- 


anchor. 


This sleet storm, in November, 1921, snapped off miles of telephone poles 
by overweighting the wires with ice, and completely blocked a por- 
tion of the road between Hartford, Connecticut, and Troy, New York 


fore anyone found him, even on the out- 
skirts of a city like Newark. And the 
winter time, when such a thing is most 
likely to happen, is our busy season; be- 
cause storms are responsible for most of 
the ‘trouble’ we have to repair. Snow and 
sleet overload the wires and break them 
down; wind storms blow down poles 
and lines; and landslides, caused by 


spring freshets, topple the poles over. 


PROTO BY M. ROSENFELD, N, Y. 


Thisgang,inatelephone-cablehousein Brooklyn, New York, 
has just completed the connection of twenty-five hundred 
wires which were put out of commission by a ship's dragging 
The big hook tore up a submarine cable, breaking 
the hundreds of electric threads which it contained 


“The big storm of the winter of 1902 
pus every wire in Jersey south of Eliza- 
eth out of commission. In the winter of 
I914 every wire north of Elizabeth went 
down. In times like that we work day and 
PEE until the job is done." 
ou who sit comfortably at home in 
winter, and only venture forth to a neigh 
bor's to report a wire out of order, can 
you picture what that statement of Bill 
Speicher's means? Climbing 
poles in a raging gale, strug- 
gling against sleet which 
covers him with a crust of 
ice, half-blinded, fighting for 
breath, grasping icy cables 
that slip through his numbed 
fingers, working through the 
darkness—day and night un- 
til the wires are up again! 
Bill Speicher has escaped 
so many dangers that danger 
itself is commonplace to him. 
Tales of his escapes read like 
fiction “thrillers.” 


EARLY in his career, while 
he was at work on a line 
near Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Bill was at the top of a pole, 
transferring wires from one 
cross arm to another; he 
heard a snap. The pole had 
broken off at the butt and 
was toppling over, with Bill 
at the peak. 

The men on the ground 
shouted to him; and Bill, 
sensing that when he reached 
the ground he would be under 
the pole, drove his spurs 
into erus wane’ s en 
ways. Before the pole crashe 
he gave his body a swing 
that sent it clear by several 
feet. The men rushed to him, 
expecting to find him badly 
hurt; but although his leg 
was twisted and bruised, he 
was at work again in a few 
weeks. 

When he was working in 
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Snapping poles are the lineman's terror. 
Once, when a pole like this broke under 
Speicher, he dug in his spurs and, standing 
likeaCossack,rodeitto thegrounduninjured 


Newark in the early 80's, he was sent out 
with a gang to rebuild a line. New poles 
had to be set and the wires transferred 
from the old ones to the new. Again Bill's 
pole snapped, again Bill set sail for the 
ground, and again he dug his spurs in. 
But this time, being on top of the pole, 
he rose, and rode the pole—standing al- 
most erect—to its fall. Just before he 
reached the ground Bill jumped into the 
air and landed straddling the pole. 

'The impact bowled him over; but his 
companions, who had expected to see him 
killed, were amazed when he rose, smiled, 
and prepared to go at the job again. He 
was unhurt. 

Speicher's marvelous ability to think 
and act quickly has saved him from death 
many times. Twenty years ago he was 
working on a new telephone 
line near Freehold, New Jersey. 
He volunteered to climb a large 
tree, and with a coil of wire 
over his shoulder he mounted 
until he was about thirty-five 
feet from the ground. Then, 
without warning, the branch 
on which he was standing 
broke off, and Speicher plunged 
headforemost toward the 
ground. 


TRE men below gasped, ex- 
pecting to see him instantl 
killed, but he caught a branc 
in his crooked elbow and hun 
on. When the branch RN 
swaying from the force of the 
impact, he swung back to the 
tree, hand over hand climbed 
back up, and finished the job! 
After that the men were sure 
that Bill Speicher worked 
under a special Providence, 
and in 1898 their belief was 
confirmed by a still more mirac- 
ulous escape in which Bill's 
quick mind had no chance to 
play a part, since he was 
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shocked unconscious by a high- 
voltage wire. Cable buggies, 
the little chair. arrangements 
in which the modern lineman 
travels along a wire, were un- 
known in that year; but Bill 
"rode the strand" between 
poles in a loop of rope sus- 
pended from the support wire. 

He was working near Plain- 
field, New Jersey, and directly 
above him was a high-potential 
wire. Twenty-three hundred 
volts of electricity were flash- 
ing along it; and as Bill swung 
back and forth in the wind, his 
head came perilously near this 
wire. 

The foreman shouted a 
warning, Bill responded, and 
the men went about their work 
with perfect faith in his ability 
to take care of himself At that 
moment Bill swung backward. 

“T must have forgot," he 
said, “and raised my head as I 
swung." 

There was a crackle and 
flash! Bill's body crumpled 
and fell downward; but his 
muscles, convulsed 
by the electric shock, 
cramped at the 
knees, and held him suspended, 
head down, in the loop on 
which he was riding. None of 
the other men saw. But two 
women walking on the street 
did, and called: 

"What's the matter 
that man up there?” 

The man addressed replied, 
without looking up, “Oh, he's 
all right.” 

But the 


with 


women persisted, 
"He's not; look at him!" 
He looked—and instantly 


A ladder was 
wagon bed, 
a lot of steel 
A lineman raced 
ladder, tied a rope 


shouted for help. 
placed on the 
which contained 
cable coils. 
up the 


PMOTOS BY M. ROSENFELD, N. Y. 
Telephone cable mooring beam with its tangle of twisted wires 
(above to right) after it had been struck and dragged fifty feet by 
a ship. It was located by a diver and hauled up by chains to be 
repaired. The picture was taken at night. (Just above) Divers are 


often needed where telephone cables pass under water. 
man is ready to do some under-water ''trouble shooting" 


around Bill's waist, and threw the end over 
the support wire with the idea of lowering 
Speicher gently. Thelineman thought the 
rope hung over the cable, but it did not; it 
returned on the same side. Only a loop of 
the rope went over the wire. In the ex- 
citement no one noticed this. And when 
the lineman cut the loop in which Bill 
had been sitting, the rescue rope fell and 
Bill fell with it, headlong toward the 
wagon. 


NE of the men standing on the wagon 

stretched out his arm as Bill passed him 
and thrust him violently to one side; so 
that Bill, instead of crashing down on the 
cables, went off back of the wagon, head 
first. into a deep mud puddle. He was 
almost duoc ten they got him out; 
but a doctor who lived across the street 
had seen the accident and was on hand. 
He washed Bill off and hustled him to a 
hospital. 

Five hours later Bill sat up in bed and 
demanded “Where am I?" 

No bones were broken, and no particu- 
lar damage was done to him, but he bears 
a white scar five inches long on the back 
of his neck, where the high-voltage wire 
struck and burned him. 


“Don’t make it look as 
if I was the only one who 
has had narrow escapes,” 
Speicher urged me; “‘most 
of the men have them. 

“Last year there was a 
log jam in the Skagitt 
River, out in the State of 
Washington, caused by an 
ice storm. A telephone 
cable hung across this 
river; and when the logs 
piled up, one big one stuck 
up and caught on the cable, 
pulling it tight as a fiddle 
string. The strain bent the 
telephone poles by which 
the cable was supported 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Are You Leading 
A Second-Hand Life? 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


ECENTLY I heard a young 

lady say that she hated Lloyd 

George. She was twenty years 

old. She never saw Lloyd 

George, and all she knew about 

him was what she'd picked up in the news- 
papers she happened to read. 

he had got hold of a second-hand hate 

and was using it and calling it hers. But 

her point of view was no more her own 

than a dress suit hired by a professional 

waiter for one evening only would be his 

own. 

Our emotions, our likes and dislikes, 
are often fictitious, for it is as difficult 
to have genuinely original preferences as 
it is to have original ideas. 

I met a man once who said he hated 
mutton. Afterward he told me that he had 
never tasted it. He was using a ready- 
made hate, and congratulating himself a 
good deal upon his originality. 

There are Americans who believe they 
hate Englishmen, and some Californians 
who take it for granted they hate all 
Orientals. But if these same folks go 
abroad and me and mingle M ne 
peoples, whom they suppose they detest, 
they are likely to find that their feeling 
is entirely second-hand, and that, when 
they come to know them, Japanese and 
Englishmen areoften pleasant companions. 

If you could knock at the door of your 
own mind would you find yourself at 
home? If you could visit yourself at your 
own house would you find yourself in? 
Did you select the music lying about on 

our piano because it appealed to you or 
cause others said it appealed to them? 
Are the records in your talking-machine 
such as really entertain you, or did you 
get them because someone else said they 
were the latest hits? . 

Did you select those books in your 
library, or did the mob select them? Even 
the book that you have been reading all 
the afternoon—did you get anything out 
of it, or were you merely reading it to say 
that you had 
rugs, lamps, and wall paper—are they 
expressions of your personality, or are 
they selections made by all sorts of people 
from Louis Quinze to Battle Creek? Even 
the clothes you are wearing—did you pick 
them out or did a tailor or a modiste 
select them for you? 

Most of us are afraid of ourselves. We 
shrink from being ourselves as one shrinks 
from going naked. We fly to put on the 
opinions, the clothes, and the feelings of 
other people, just as a hermit crab, having 
no shell of his own, crawls into the shell 
of a whelk. f 

Running over your stock of notions and 
tastes, do you not find that very few of 
them are hand-made, and that you got 
most of them at the second-hand store! 

In the first place, being a Smith, you 
have certain Smith ideas; all the Smiths 
say and do so and so, and you naturally do 


read it? Your furniture, 


the like. Then, living in Smithville, you 
share in a certain number of other notions 
that Smithvillians have in distinction from 
the people of Brownsville. When you went 
to the East Side High School, you took up 
with all their prejudices against the West 
Side High School. Afterward, as a Yale 
man you imbibed the Yale feeling as 
opposed to that of Harvard or Princeton; 
and having been chosen a member of the 
Eta Pie Society you were differentiated 
from all the rest of the college. Since 
then you have loaded up with a stock 
of ideas that might be labeled as 
Masonic, or Republican or Democratic, 
American, Caucasian, Anglo-Saxon and 
Presbyterian. 

But where do you come in? Have you 
ever thought anything out for yourself? 
Has your mind ever eaten anything but 
canned food, or ever worn any garment of 
your own weaving? 

“Few men find themselves before they 
die,” said Emerson. 

And yet the loveliest thing about you is 
yourself. If anyone ever falls in love with 
you, or even is drawn to you in friendship, 
it would be yourself that is the attraction 
and not your clothes or your jewels, or 
your borrowed ideas. Perhaps the reason 
you haven't more friends is because you 
so conceal yourself that nobody can find 
you. 

Every woman wants to be loved, yet 
many women mistakenly do everything 
in the world to keep themselves from 
being loved. A woman will put on a trans- 
formation, yet no man ever loved false 
hair. She will hide the skin of her face 
under powder and rouge. She will adorn 
her neck with jade and emeralds and her 
fingers with rings and her form with 
drapery from the fashion shops. At the 
same time she will try to talk like some- 
body else, laugh affectedly, pretend to 
like what she detests, and to be indifferent 
to what she really desires. ‘Thus she 
makes of love a game of hide-and-seek. 
Some man usually finds her, but it is hard 
work. 

Men are probably just as bad. They do 
a deal of posing. Still, women are better 
love-detectives than men, and can usually 
see through the male false front better 
than men can penetrate the feminine 
disguise. 


VERYBODY loves little children — 
that is, every normal grown-up human 
being loves them. And the reason is that 
children are perfectly natural. They show 
their real souls—and the real human soul 


` is usually the most. beautiful thing in the 


world. 

At least this is true up to a certain 
age, and when the child reaches that age 
and begins to be affected and to try to 
show off he becomes disagreeable. 

It is the same with ability as with 
charm. Our progress lies within. our- 


selves, and does not depend upon anything 
we can take on. 

You can notice this even in actors, 
whose business it is to simulate. Great 
actors such as Henry Irving or Richard 
Mansfield always revealed their own in- 
dividualities, no matter what róles they 
were playing. 

We remember Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington not so much for the 
great positions they occupied as for the 
peculiar individuality or personality that 
each one of these displayed in his career. 
Many men could be President; only one 
man could be a Lincoln. His fame rests 
upon the way the soul of the man acted, 
not the place to which the body of the 
man was exalted. 

Others had as good opportunities as 
ever came to P. D. Armour, U. S. Grant, 
Thomas Edison, or Elbert Gary; these 
men made their mark because of their real 
selves, not because of the platforms they 
mounted nor the uniforms they wore, or 
the jobs they held. As a rule, ilie capable 
business man is the one who relies upon 
his own judgment and makes his own 
decisions. He is not swept forward by 
booms and rumors nor carried off his feet 
by panics. He stands like a rock in the 
storm, when the second-hand men are 
carried away by wind and flood. 


THE greatness ofany man depends upon 

what he does in a crisis; and in a crisis 

it is only the depth and solidity of your 

own convictions, your own principles, and” 
your own intelligence that count. Every 

crisis is a sort of Day of Judgment when 

your naked soul is valued. 

Little men seek the rewards of their 
fellows by borrowed excellence, great men 
by their refusal to borrow. 

Affectation of any kind always offends 
people of sense. When we see a judge 
trying to impress us by pretending a 
dignity which he does not possess, or a 
preacher putting on an air of sancti- 
moniousness which we feel is not genuine, 
or a lady attempting to conceal a natural 
coarseness by the mincing imitation of the 
airs of high society, we flee in desperation 
to the ragged tramp or the washwoman. 
They are at least sincere. 

Itistheamateur who dependsupon affec- 
tation; the master is content to be himself. 

It is a well-used trick of thought to 
divide the world into two classes. What 
these classes are depends upon your point 
of view. The theologian divides mankind 
into saints and sinners, and says that in 
the next world these two kinds of souls 
will occupy separate abodes. Those who 
are obsessed with the idea of the im- 
portance of property divide the world 
into the rich and the poor. Those who 
think most of learning separate mankind 
into the two divisions—the wise and the 
foolish. Judges and policemen consider 
all people as either (Continued on page 167) 
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The Good Little Gold Digger 


A story of a drifter and an unexpected dynamo 


By Faith Ellen Smith 


ROM some deep well of com- 
fort the incessant jangle of a 
bell was dragging Bruce Hartley 
to reluctant consciousness. Con- 
found the thing! Why couldn’t 
it stop and let a fellow sleep? He needed 
his rest, been up pretty late three nights 
running! 

The bell stopped jangling. Bruce sighed 
and began dropping back into the luxuri- 
ous sweetness of late-morning slumber. 

** B-rrrr!" 

"Oh, darn! It must be—” He flung 
himself over on his side, half out of bed, 
and sat up, blinking and yawning. Yes, 
it was, the telephone. 

He took the receiver off its hook with a 
hand that described vague, sleepy circles. 
“Hullo,” he said. 

A girl’s voice lilted back over the wire: 

“Oh, Bruce! How cross you sound!" 

"I'm sh-sleepy," he mumbled. “Just 
got outa bed.” 

The voice broke into a giggle. 

"Poo' "ittle sing! Was it havin’ its 
beauty-nap, and did I wake it up? Well, 
Ihateto tell you, Bruce, 
but it's almost eleven 
o'clock, and Marge and 
I are down-town, a!l 
dressed in our 
Sunday best, 
ready to have 
our pictures tak- 


“Oh! Oh, say, 
“Hazel, I’m sorry! 
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I—fact is, that I must've overslept!" 

“So did I, sleepyhead! But I’ve been 
up for two hours. What’ll we do? Will 
you be down?" 

“Sure, I'll be down. You two go over 
to the Greek's and get you a soda. Tell 
him to charge it to me. I'll be there as 
soon as I can." 


E SLAMMED back the receiver, and 
on his way to the bathroom scooped 
up shaving instruments, soap, and towels. 
Confound it! Slept right through, that's 
what he'd done! Never heard the alarm. 
And of course Aunt Martha hadn't 
wakened him. She'd let him sleep till 
noon every day in the week, if she had her 
way. Pretty note! Hazel and Marjorie 
poking around Main Street waiting for 
him, when he'd promised faithfully to 
meet them at the studio not later than 
ten-thirty! 
He shaved hurriedly, bathed hurriedly, 
dressed hurriedly—and yet the effect of 


She came up to him, carrying a suit case in one 

hand and her purse and umbrella in the other, 

and looked up into his face with the clearest, 
brownest eyes he had ever seen 
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his hasty toilette was not unsatisfactory. 
Indeed, as he paused on his way to the 
door to survey himself in the old-fashioned 
mirror above the dresser, he could find 
no fault with the reflection it showed 
him. 

That reflection, incidentally, presented 
one very good explanation of why Bruce 
Hartley was the most C papar young man 
in Caedar Ridge: Waving brown hair; 
keen, humorous Th eyes, in a setting 
of faint “laughter wrinkles;" a firm: jaw 
that redeemed his face from any touch 
of prettiness; broad, erect shoulders, 
which you knew at a glance had attained 
a share of their erectness in uniform. Not 
a displeasing reflection! 

Aunt Martha heard him as he clattered 
down into the lower hall, two steps at a 
time. When he seized his hat from the hall- 
tree she protested: 

“Oh, Bruce! You're not going without 
your breakfast?" 

"Can't help it. 
for me at the studio." 

He tried to speak jauntily and with an 
air of importance; but Aunt Martha was 
not-impressed. 

" You come right here and have your 
breakfast," she commanded. "There's 
some nice scrambled eges and toast—and 
I made fresh coffee when I heard you at 
the telephone. Don' t you think of going 
off without anything.’ 

“Well—” he yielded. “But I'll have 
to eat in a hurry." 

He finished his second cup of 
coffee, flung down his napkin, and 
dived for the door. 


E ALMOST ran down the quiet 

street, shaded by frost-touched 

maples. Old Judge Healy, sitting 

on his front porch with the morning 
paper, waved to him; Mrs. Deni- 

son's hired girl, hanging out clothes 

in the Denison yard, called, “Good 
morning, Mr. Hartley" Some children, 
making mud pies in a vacant lot, shouted, 
“Hello,” all up and down the scale of their 
shrill little voices. Everyone he passed had 
a word of greeting for him. It was always 
that way when he went abroad in Caedar 

Ridge. 

Hazel and Marjorie were at the Greek's. 
They had, as they explained later, de- 
voured two sodas and half a pound of 
chocolates while they waited. They saw 
him from the window and came out, cross- 
ing the street to meet him in front of the 
low weatherbeaten frame building in 
which his father had conducted, for 
twenty-five years, the only photographer's 
studio in Caedar Ridge. Now Bruce 
carried on the business. 

The two girls revolved slowly before 
him to show him the new gowns they had 
donned for their pictures. They asked 
him whether they would better be “taken 
sitting down or standing up, full-face or 


Somebody’ s waiting 
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prohle. And all the time they 
knew that he was the handsomest, 
most eligible bachelor in Caedar 
Ridge—and he knew that they 
knew it. Which may not have 
been the best thing in the world 
for him to know. 

As he opened the door, a little 
sheaf of mail that had been caught 
in the letter drop fell at their feet. 

“My goodness!” said Marjorie. 
É Look at the love-letters the boy 
gets. 

“Love-letters nothing! They’ re 
bills," he said. At which the girls 
giggled, under the impression that 
he had been joking. 


HE TOOK their pictures stand- 
ingand sitting, profile and full- 
face, separately and eoether: He 
took a spiritualized Marjorie, with 
eyes raised devoutly heavenward, 
and a provocative, fukking Hazel 
playing with the studiocat. 

“Wait,” said Hazel, “un- 
til Dad sees the bill for all 
this. He'll just about pass 
out in a fit." 

He waved aside the 
suggestion. “There ain't 
goin’ to be no bill—not 
unless you want a gross 
or so of each of these. I 
suggested your coming, 
didn't I? And I made you 
wait for an hour." 

The two girls were pro- 
fuse in their gratitude. 
‘They went back into the 
little. reception-room and 
giggled over some of the 
pictures that. lined its 
walls. They exclaimed 
again over the bunch of 
letters. 

* You ought to have a 
sccretary," they told him. 

He was startled. “By 
George!” he said, “I’m 
going to have one. Secre- 
tary, assistant, whatever 
you want to call it.” 

“Who is she?" Marjorie pouted. 

He sensed a coolness in the air, and 
said, "It isn't a girl. It's a man—Jack 
Siefert, or Liefert, or something like that. 
From Chicago." 

‘The atmosphere warmed again. 

“Tell us about him. What's he like?" 

Bruce shrugged. “I don't know what 
he’s like. A school friend of mine wrote 
me about him. Seems he’s worked for my 
friend for the past two years. Now my 
friend's going to shut up shop and go 
abroad, and he wanted to find a place fer 
him. Said he’d like to ship him out here 
for a rest and a change, rather than get a 
job for him in the city. I had a hard time 
making out that much. Bill's an atro- 
cious writer. I can’t read more than three 
words in one of his letters. I just guess 
at the rest.” 

“But what'll he do?" 

Bruce had been asking himself the same 
question. “Goodness knows. But I felt 
that I ought to send for him, for Bill 
Wallace’s sake. So I telegraphed back to 
shoot him along. He’s due Monday.” 

After the girls had gone, Bruce glanced 
at his letters. They were bills; no joke 
about it! Then he went into the dark- 


room to develop the pictures of Marjorie 


and Hazel. 
All the plates were good, particularly 
the one of Hazel and the cat. Hazel was 


an attractive kid. Queer he didn’t care 
more about her. But somehow, while he 
enjoyed her lively chatter, he had never 
had a touch of sentiment about her. The 
same with the other girls he knew. He 
guessed he wasn’t cut out for matri- 
mony. 


EVERAL le got off the Chicago 
S trainat Caedar Ridgeon Monday morn- 
ing, but Bruce couldn't find his new secre- 
tary among them. Hewaited until the sta- 
tion platform was almost deserted. Only 
the baggage master, moving some trunks 
onto a truck, and a strange girl, a crispl 
businesslike girl, in a blue suit and small 
close-fitting black turban trimmed with 
red, were left upon it. The girl was talk- 
ing to the baggage master, and as Bruce 
strolled in their direction the latter 
waved a languid hand toward him. 

“There he is now.” 

As the girl came toward him, Bruce 
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She was holding a card in front of him, 

and on the card was the reproduction 

of a photograph. There was some- 

thing vaguely familiar about that 

photograph. He blinked and looked 
again 


noted with entire ap- 
proval several things. 
She was not pretty, yet there was some- 
thing about her face that made you, hav- 
ing boked at her once, want to look at 
her again. It was a round, honest, boyish 
face, faintly and becomingly freckled, 
and lighted by a pair of frank brown 
eyes. Under hee iem little chin—just 
how firm that chin was, Bruce did not at 
the moment appreciate—was a strong and 
graceful neck, pleasantly tanned into the 
short V where her white collar fastened 
over the top of her blue coat. He liked 
the way she walked, lightly and swing- 
ingly, setting down her little feet, in their 
serviceable low-heeled oxfords, with a firm 
and confident tapping. Clearly, she was a 

irl who knew what she wanted and went 

irectly about getting it. (“Knew what 
she wanted"? By the shade of his suffer- 
ing great-aunt, he was later to learn, she 
certainly did!) 

She came up to him, carrying a suit 
case in one hand and her purse and um- 
brella in the other, and looked up into his 
face with the clearest, brownest eyes he 
had ever seen. There was, apparently, 
some curiosity in her gaze, but he could 
detect no trace of the common feminine 
knowledge that he was a handsome and 
eligible male. She said, matter-of-factly, 
“You are Mr. Hartley? I am Jacqueline 
Siefert.” 

He gasped. Anyone at hand with a 
feather might have felled him with the 
tip of it. 

“Mr. Wallace,” she said, “gave me 
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your telegram. It was nice of you to meet 
the train.” 

She set down her suit case and looked 
meaningly around her. He was acting 
like a tongue-tied idiot. He must manage 
to say something. He said it—the wrong 
thing! 

"But I thought—I mean I was under 
the impression, from Bill's letter, that 
you were a man!" 

“Tm sorry." Her tone threw the bur- 
den of apology upon him. “I suppose 
Mr. Wallace referred to me as Jack. 
That’s what he usually calls me. You see, 
Mrs. Wallace and I are distantly related.” 

"Oh!" He should have been able to 
say something graceful, something compli- 
mentary. He was usually graceful and 
complimentary with girls. But this girl! 
She made you feel, someway, that she'd 
resent flattery. 

“Well, I'm awfully glad, Miss Siefert, 
that you are you/ And now, if you'll come 
over here to the car, I'll drive you to the 
hotel,” he said. “It’s nothing to write 
home about, but it's as good as most 
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small-town hotels, and it's clean. I guess 
you can stand it until you get settled 
somewhere else." 

She nodded. “It will do very nicely.” 

Apparently she was no more interested 
in the hotel than she was in him. 

“Tm afraid you may find the Ridge a 
little quiet, at first, but it's a nice town. 
Plenty of young people—” 

“I like quiet. As I think Mr. Wallace 
told you, 1 rather needed a change from 
the city. I had the flu this spring, and 
I'm just beginning to feel like myself 
again. Besides, photography's a new 
business to me. I expect I'll have to spend 
most of my time learning it. 

“I suppose," she said, when they 
reached the hotel, “the clerk can tell 
me how to find the studio." 

"Oh," he said, “you needn't come 
down to-day. To-morrow morning—" 
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“Thanks; but I'd rather start this after- 
noon." 

Bruce sighed as he walked down the 
hotel steps to his flivver. It was, obvious- 
ly, up to him to dash back to the studio 
and dig up something to keep her busy. 


“THESE bills, Mr. Hartley—” 
She sat at the battered desk in the 
picture-hung reception-room, very cool 
and competent, in a brown linen dress of 
the shade of oak leaves in autumn, with 
a sheaf of papers and his check book be- 
fore her. She had the air of a young lady 
beginning a new job in deadly earnest. 
Her attitude rather startled him. What, 
in heaven’s name, was he going to find for 
her to do after she had finished the bills? 
“ Some of them look—well, queer to me. 
You've examined them, of 
course?" 
“Er—ah—yes.’ 
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ve 


sent them over to the Greek’s for sodas 
while they waited.” 

“Oh!” she said. 

He had never known before how much 
disapproval that small syllable could 
convey. Well, let her disapprove! What 
business of hers was it how he spent his 
money? 

“And this one. Did you mean to give 
me that?” š 

He hadn’t. It was a scrawl from Judge 
Healy reminding him that his mortgage 
was due on the twentieth. 

“No; I'll take that.” 

Confound it! How had he come to over- 
look the thing? Of course there was no 
reason why he should be ashamed of it. 
But neither was there any reason why she 
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The gold digger held the box tantalizingly just out 


of the baby's reach, saying, ‘‘See! Pretty box. 


Want 


pretty box? . . . The baby stretched out his hands 


for ite.. 


“This one, for example. Of course, it’s 
all right, I suppose; but I wonder if you 
noticed that they have you charged with 
three pairs of shoes on the same day.” 

“Three?” He took the bill, looked at 
it and laughed. “Oh, yes; I remember. 
I took the cleaning woman’s three kids 
over and fitted them out for school.” 

" Well—and this one. A boy brought 
it over from the confectioner’s across the 
street just now while you were in the 
dark-room. I suppose it’s all right, too?” 


HE TOOK it. He was curious to see if 
Marjorie and Hazel had charged their 
sodas and chocolates. They had. 
“Yes. You see, I turned up late for an 
appointment with some customers, so I 


“Oh, snap it!" she cried. 


**Quick p» 


should know of his financial difficulties. 
He put the paper into his pocket. 

s Now: if you'll just make out the checks 
for the others and give them to meto sign." 

She nodded and opened the check book. 

“By the way, I don't think we made 
any arrangement about my salary." 

" No, that's so, we didn't. If you'll tell 
me what you think would be fair, I guess 
we can soon settle that." 

The amazing girl looked calmly up at 
him: “Shall we say seventy-five dollars a 
week?" 

Bruce Hartley felt his face redden. Did 
she think he was John D. Rockefeller or 

. P. Morgan in disguise? ‘Oh, come,” 
e said, “isn’t that a little steep?" 
“T don't think so." Her calmness was 
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unruffled. Her brown eyes regarded him 
impersonally. To her, obviously, he was 
only another employer, an employer, he 
thought grimly, to be worked to the 
limit! “Of course, I don't know much 
about photography, but I'll learn in a 
week or so—and I paid my railroad fare 
up here." 

“Oh, all right. . . . If you'll leave 
those checks on the desk, I'll sign them 
when I come back. You needn't stay 
after four o'clock. And if anyone comes 
in, tell 'em to come back in the morning." 

He took his hat and went out, some- 


what stifly. What a callous little piece 
she was! Probably she'd guessed that his 
business was going to the dogs, and meant 
to get all she could out of it while it 
lasted. Why had he been such a fool as 
to let her name her own figure? Hed 
thought of twenty-five as the very limit. 
But hecouldn't bring himself to haggle with 
anyone, least of all a woman, over money. 


E WAS not in a cheerful mood that 

afternoon, while he and Bob Wilson, 
with Hazel and Marjorie, rowed down the 
river to Dunrest. The girls teased him 
for his glumness. They had heard about 
Miss Siefert; they intimated that he was 
already losing his heart to her. His 
heart! He couldn’t very well tell them 


that it was his bank account, not his 
heart, that the new assistant was menacing. 

He came back to the studio late in the 
evening, when the harvest moon was high 
in the heavens, and, letting himself in, 
switched on the lights in the reception- 
room. 

'The desk was in a state of unwonted 
neatness. On its top, neatly penned across 
a large sheet of white paper, was a note 
for him: 

I have made an appointment for you at 


8:30 to-morrow morning—Tuesday. Family 
group for H. L. Sondborg.—J. S. 


He groaned. 
Once a year, from their broad acres just 


outside the town limits, the Sondborgs 
were accustomed to descend upon him— 
a stolid, inarticulate couple, with an ever- 
increasing brood of eowshended offspring. 
There was always a new baby, whic 
wailed persistently; always some one of 
the older children who moved and necessi- 
tated a new plate. The pictures always 
turned dut horribly—wooden figures, 
woodenly posed against the hideous back. 
drop bid they demanded: Mr. Sond- 
borg at the left, his family tapering down 
to the right in perfect gradations. The 
Sondborgs bought three of these, two for 
their relatives “in the old country," and 
one for themselves. “Taking” the Sond- 
borgs represented a day's labor—and 
something like three dollars' profit. 
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And for that she expected him to rise at 
seven-thirty, and get to the studio at 
an hour at which usually, if he hadn't 
overslept, he was just sitting down to one 
of Aunt Martha's delectable breakfasts! 
Well, she could go on expecting. He'd 
call up the hotel now and tell her that if 
anyone admitted the Sondborgs to the 
studio at eight-thirty the next morning 
it would be herself. e'd settle that, once 
and for all! 


HE REACHED for the telephone, but 
with it in his hand he hesitated. Sup- 
pose the Sondborgs, not finding him at the 
studio, disappeared again into that limbo 
which claimed them for three hundred and 
sixty-four days of the year? And suppose 
that, at the end of this bill-haunted first 
week of the month, he were to have to 
ask Miss Siefert to wait for a few days 
for the generous salary she had so non- 
chalantly inveigled him into promising her, 
and she were to say, “What do you mean, 
pleading poverty, 
when you've been 
turning business 
away from your 
door?" He would 
not put it past her 
to make some such 


remark. 

“Oh, confound 
it!” 

He crumpled the 


note savagely, and 
threw it into the 
wastebasket. Then 
he went home to 
set his alarm for 
seven-thirty. 

He left the house 
at eight-fifteen the 
next morning. As 
he reached the cor- 
ner in front of the 
Healy home, the 
judge, opening his 
front door to take 
in the paper, waved 
and shouted, “Hey, wait a 
minute!” 

Bruce waited. The judge 
limped down to the gate and, 
leaning over it, ran his hand 
through sleep-tousled gray 
locks. 

“Nice morning,’ 
judge. 
Bruce agreed. 
“Just a bit crisp for an old rheumatic 
codger like myself. Quite a frost last 
night. Look at those maples!" 

‘Bruce looked. But his thoughts were 
on that note the judge had sent him in 
regard to the mortgage. Apparently the 
judge’s were, too. 

“Get my letter?" the old man asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes, sir. I—fact is, I've been going 
to stop in and see you about it. I suppose 
you're willing to renew again?" 

“Hum!” The judge lowered his hand 
to caress his short gray beard. “Well, I 
don't know." 

Bruce stared at him in wordless amaze- 
ment. 

“You see, it's this way," the old man 
continued. “When you came to me first, 
you remember, you and your father had 
just bought a lot of new equipment, and 
you were going (Continued on page 104) 
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We All Like the Medicine 
“Doctor” Eddie Cantor Gives 


He isn’t an M. D, but an L. D.—a “Doctor of Laughs;" 


and a good laugh is just 


about the best cure-all in the world—Eddie Cantor has been adminis- 
tering it to people ever since he was a kid in the New 
York slums and all through the struggle that 
has made him a famous comedian 


By Mary B. Mullett 


WAS amateur night at Miner’ E 
Theatre, a famous old “variety” 
house on the Bowery, in New York. 
On Friday evenings—this was eighteen 
years ago—the young folks of that 

section who thought they could sing, dance, 
or do some other vaudeville stunt, were 
allowed to show their act to the audience. 


pus spirit, and after a minute or two of 
edlam, the tide turned. 

"Aw, give the kid a chance!" 

Gradually the catcalls ceased and the 
boy was allowed to proceed. His im- 
personations of several vaudeville actors 
were pretty good—at least, for a boy. 
He didn't win a prize; but some of the 


followed anotherin quick spon eon: 
Then, out from the wings step 

Eddie Cantor—a good deal taller than w ish 
he appeared in the old Miner's Thee 
but almost as thin. His trim suit was of 
black silk mohair; and his face, too, was as 
black as burnt cork could make it. Against 
this ebony background shone his white 


It took some nerve to ap- 

ear on these occasions, for 
if a performer failed to 
please he quickly “got the 
hook:” someone in the 
wings thrust out a long pole 
with a crook on the end, 
and removed the unlucky 
person from the stage. At 
the end of the show, prizes 
were awarded to those of 
the survivors whose acts 
were considered the best. 

On this particular night, 
a thirteen-year-old boy was 
among those who stood be- 
hind the scenes waiting 
their turn to goon. He was 
small, even for his age; a 
thin, dark-eyed little chap, 
with shabby clothes and 
worn shoes. Finally his 
turn came. 

"Eddie Cantor will now 
give some impersonations,” 
the manager announced; 
and the boy, who since then 
has become one of the most 
famous comedians in Amer- 
ica, made his first entrance 
on the stage of a theatre. 

To-day, when an audi- 
ence gets its first glimpse of 
Eddie Cantor in “Kid 
Boots,” his present success, 
there is a storm of applause. 
There was a storm, too, 
when he appeared that 
other night, years ago; not, 
however, a storm of ap- 


plause, but of howls and hisses and cat- people tossed nickels and dimes onto the 


The Time to Watch Your Step 
ADDIE CANTOR declares that success is 


wonderful—but dangerous. “When I 
go on the stage now," he says, "people laugh 
at almost anything I do, just because they 
expect that Pm going to be funny. They 
know Im the star; and if I'm the star, why, 
of course, I must be pretty good, they think. 
And because they think so, they meet me 
more than half way. 


"Tt's like a party. People will stand a lot 


from the guest of honor! If he makes a joke, 


everybody roars. No matter what he says— 
it’s wonderful! If he dances fairly well, he’s 
divine! And if he dances like a cow and 
walks all over his partner's feet—well, they 
say, his brains are too big for that sort por 
thing, and so are her feet. 

“That’s just about the way it is with me in 
the show. I’m the guest of honor, and the 
audience gives me every chance in the world. 
I could get away with almost anything. And 
that’s why success is dangerous! When your 
path gets as easy as that—believe me, that’s 
the time to watch your step!" 


“flopped.” 


teeth, the whites of his eyes, 
and the white rims of huge 
round spectacles. He was 
as full of snap as a coiled 
spring. 


"T.H time he sang a song: 
“That's the Kind of a 
Baby for Me." He had pre- 
pared ten different choruses 
to give by way of encores. 
But the audience brought 
him back again and again 
until hehad exhausted his en- 
tire supply of these choruses, 
and still they demanded 
more. The next actor was 
sent on, but it was several 
minutes before the show 
was allowed to proceed. 

Meanwhile, Eddie Cantor 
had hurried past the actors 
in the corridor off stage and 
up-stairs to the dressing- 
room he occupied with Will 
Rogers, the famous cowboy 
comedian. As he entered 
the door, Rogers asked over 
his shoulder: 

"How did it go, Eddie?" 
Receiving no reply, 
Rogers turned around, then 

stared in consternation. 
“Why—why—oh, gosh! 
Eddie," he stammered, 
"what's the matter?" 
Eddie Cantor was crying! 
To Rogers, there was only 
one possible explanation; 
Eddie's act must have 


But he knew his pal was a 


calls. 

"What is it?" yelled the crowd: “It’s 
a dog." “No, it ain’t! It's a don- 
key. R “Get an ambulance!” 


“Send for the police!” . . . “Take him 
off! Give him the hook!” 

They hadn't even heard the boy; they 
velled just on general principles. But 
Eddie Cantor stood his ground. Under 


his shabby exterior there was at least a 
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stage, and this encouraged him to try 
agam the following Friday night. And 
that time he won first prize. 

Twelve years later there came another 
outstanding experience in Eddie Cantor's 
career. It was the opening night of the 
Ziegfeld Follies in New York, and the 
New Amsterdam Theatre was crowded 
with a brilliant audience. 

On the stage, one gorgeous spectacle 


good comedian and he was dumfounded. 

"What's the matter?" he demanded 
again. And then Eddie Cantor found his 
voice and made an astonishing reply. 

"] was thinking. about my grand- 
mother!" he said. “Bill, Pd give any- 
thing in the world if she could be here to- 
night. She brought me up from the time 
I was a baby—and a lot of folks used to 
think I wasn’t (Continued on page 152) 


Photograph by Bachrach 


Born in Ae York nimmt HAE 
ears antor was desperat r, 
t da iusteble fun-maker. He finally eed 
rapit. fender le but had ly n strugg e ed 
n. t years: e made a hit 

with the RE Follies. Hews now a huge suc- 
cess as the star in ‘‘ Kid Boots.” He is married 
to a girl he knew and loved when he was a boy. 
have four little daughters, and a delight- 

ful at Mount Vernon near New York. 


When sixteen-year-old Eddie Cantor bought 
the dazzling suit shown at the left—the first 
honest-to-goodness suit he ever possessed —he 
was so proud of it he spent the rest of his mone 

being photographed in his new clothes. He 
wishes now that he hadn’t! The picture just 
above shows him as a “‘black-face” comedian. 
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, Photograph by Biank and Stoller, N, Y. 


Charles L. Eidlitz 


BECAUSE of the power ves him to settle disputes, 
Mr. Eidlitz is sometimes called the “‘czar” of the electri- 
cal business in New York. As commissioner of the Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, and as chairman of the 
Electrical Board of Trade, he is the official peace-maker 
of that industry. Before striking out for himself as an 
electrical contractor, he was an apprentice mechanic 
under Thomas A. Edison. Mr. Eidlitz —a son of the 
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famous builder who founded the firm of Marc Eidlitz 
and Son—was the first president of the Building Trades 
Employers' Association of New York. He is fifty-seven 
years old, and a native of New York. Much of his time 
Is given to settling ere and to establishing condi- 
tions in the electrical trade that are designed to prevent 
misunderstandings. Aside from these unusual tasks, he 
has important manufacturing and selling interests. 


Most Quarrels Are Started 
By Vanity and Lack of Tact 


Charles L. Fadlitz, official arbitrator of the electrical industry, dissects the various 
forms of selfishness that play havoc with human relations—Many bitter 
business feuds are due to the desire of men to pose as heroes to 
their stenographers—Stories that show how trouble starts 
and how it can be checked before it becomes acute 


F I were asked to fix up a coat of arms 
for Charles L. Eidlitz, the job would 
be easy. Pd give him a lion and a 
lamb lying down together, and a 
dove of peace hovering over them 
with a nice fat olive btanch in its bill. 

The design might not be artistic but it 
certainly would j^ appropriate, for Mr. 
Eidlitz has been described as "the man 
who has settled ten thousand disputes and 
prevented fifty thousand more." 

If you ever have had a fuss with any- 
body—and who hasn’t!—you will be in- 
terested in Mr. Eidlitz. Settling fusses is 
his job. He confines his attention to 
business disputes, but he understands 
what we might call the general technique 
of quarreling. It is the same in all kinds 
of squabbles. 

I hasten to add that he has gained 
this knowledge through observation, not 
through practice! However, he admits 
having had some first-hand experience; 
for when I saw him in his New York 
office and asked him if he ever tried to 
settle disputes when he was a boy, he 
replied with smiling emphasis: 

“I should say not! I was too busy 
taking part in them myself. But I don't 
regret that. A reasonable amount of dis- 
puting and quarreling is a good thing for 
children. It helps to develop their mus- 
cles—and their lungs! It teaches them 
courage and self-assertion. 

“ But the point is, disputes are childish. 
And while childishness is all right for 
children, it is silly and foolish in grown- 
ups. ht against circumstances, or 
against evil, is necessary and worth-while. 
But an ordinary quarrel isn't in that class. 
It is a mere childish fuss. 

* Even when you are the victor in one of 
these disputes, you pay dearly for your 
victory. You have lost valuable time. 
You have wasted a lot of effort. And, 
most of all, you have lost the other fel- 
low's good will. When you have got over 
the heat and anger of any quarrel, make a 
cold-blooded analysis of what it has cost 
you; and you will find that it has been 
pretty expensive. . 

* But clean-cut victories are the excep- 
tion. As a rule, neither side gets anything 
out of a dispute—except indigestion.” 

Mr. Fidlitz is not a lawyer; he is a 
business man with no legal training. Yet, 
ever since his youth, he has been called 
on to give more and more time to the job 
of settling disputes, of getting men to- 
gether ona basis of mutual understanding. 


Because he was in the electrical busi- 
ness, his ability as a referee, or arbi- 
trator, has been most in demand in that 
particular field. But the "technique" of 
a quarrel is the same, whether the dispute 
starts in business or in the bosom of your 
family, among the members of your church, 
in a committee, a club, or anywhere else. 

Eidlitz is, in the electrical field, what 
Judge Landis is in the baseball world; and 
the kingdom over which he rules, with 
full power to settle disputes, is an im- 
mense one. [n it, about six hundred 
companies and individuals do a business 
of $60,000,000 a year. 

. He is one of the sixty men who are 
called the “Edison pioneers” because they 
were associated with Thomas A. Edison 
in the early days of his work. Eidlitz 
therefore knows the electrical business 
from the beginning. But he also knows 
human nature. He knows w:—and that is 
why he can tell us something that will 
help us. 


“Most people realize that disputes are 
childish,” I said to Mr. Eidlitz, “and 
they want to avoid them. Then, how is 
it that they do get into them!” 

“Well,” he replied, “all disputes start 
in a difference of opinion, don't they?” 

“Why, yes,” I agreed. 

“But you and I may hold different 
opinions about something and yet have 
no dispute over it,” he went on. "If we 
don’t talk it over, naturally we can’t 
quarrel about it. If one of us talks, and 
the other merely listens, there is no ar- 
gument. But if both of us talk, then it all 
depends on how we talk. 

“Tf I listen to what you have to say, 
consider it, and then reply calmly and 
thoughtfully, and if you do the same when 
I talk in my turn, we have a discussion—a 
frank and fair interchange of opinions. 

“But if we simply throw our ideas at 
each other, without listening, and without 
attempting to understand the other’s 
point of view—well, that's a dispute. 
discussion is an attempt to reach a com- 
mon understanding. A dispute is an 
attempt to force your ideas on the other 
fellow, without even finding out what he 
thinks, and why he thinks it. 

** All disputes, no matter what they are, 
can be traced to one human fault—plain 
selfishness. At least one of the parties to 
any quarrel is determined to get his way, 
without even trying to see what is in the 
other person’s mind. 


By Frank B. Copley 


“If the argument is over money or 
property, self-interest is added to self- 
conceit. To be willing to get the other 
fellow’s point of view, when he is arguing 
that he doesn’t owe you the money you 
think he does—that, believe me, is the acid 
test! He may speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels; but all you hear is a 
senseless and darned unpleasant noise. 

“Tf you do get into a dispute, don’t 
indulge in personalities. You can at least 
stick to the real point at issue. A quarrel 
is fanned into flame the moment the lie 
has been passed or insinuated. 

“Grown men have more and choicer 
words on tap than children have; but 
when they begin exchanging heated per- 
sonalities, they are simply like small boys 
shouting, ‘You’re a har, and, ‘You're 
another,’ 

“When a dispute over money reaches 
this stage, reason goes by the board. I 
have ohio heard men vow that they 
would spend ten times the amount at 
issue to prove that they were right. They 
say: 'It isn't the money; it's the principle 
of the thing.’ 

“They seem to think that this is some- 
thing very noble and impressive. But in 
nine cases out of ten, it is pure bluster and 
bunk. The man has lost sight of the real 
issue. What he wants is not to have jus- 
tice, but to have revenge! He says he 
wants to get even. But you will notice 
that ‘getting even’ with a person always 
means getting the better of him. 

“Well, so much for disputes in general. 
Invariably they start because of self- 
interest, self-conceit, or some form of 
selfishness. Let me tell you how vanity, 
for instance, plays an amusing part in 
these senseless quarrels. 


"THERE is an old saying that no man 

is a hero to his valet. I can't say 
whether that is true or not; but I do 
know this: The average man wants to be 
a hero«o his stenographer! You smile at 
that; but I assure you it is a fact. 

“TIl give you a specific example. It 
is a rather crude one, but it actually 
happened and it illustrates what I mean. 
Of course I won't use the real names. The 
old standbys, Smith and Jones, will do. 

“Smith, in going over his outstanding 
accounts, noticed that Jones had failed 
to pay a bill which had been due for some 
time, and that he had made no response to 
repeated requests to settle. Smith was 
indignant and (Continued on page 98) 
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That Magic Stuff Called Glass! 


You have looked through it and at it all the days of your life, but perhaps you don’t 
know that experts can spin from it a fluffy mass, finer than silk and lighter 
than thistledown; they can make it so strong that a high-pow- 
ered steel bullet will not pierce it; and can create 
glass flowers so lifelike that even a botanist 
cannot pick a flaw in them 


ID it ever occur to you to think 
how different your life would 
be if there were no such thing 
as glass? Just try to imagine 
yourself going through even 

one day without it. 

Without glass the world would become 
a place of gloom and low visibility. 
Where we have become accustomed to 
speed we should begin to grope. Down 
avenues of darkness there would not be 
the deep ruby glow of the danger signal. 
In war and in peace we should be without 
the periscope, range 
finder, field glass,and 
surveyor's instru- 
ments. The ship’s 
compass and our 
own watches would 
be uncovered, and 
so lose accuracy. 
Millions would suf- 
fer eyestrain, head- 
aches, and other ills 
that come from un- 
corrected vision. 

Think of it! With- 
out glass we should 
have no telescopes 
to give us knowledge 
of the worlds of 
space; no micro- 
scopes to disclose 
the realm of infin- 
itesimal things, 
including disease 
germs that menace 
life! No cameras, no 
photographs, no 
moving pictures! 
No more shop-win- 
dow displays! In * 
inclement weather, 
factories would have 
to shut down or re- 
duce the scale of their operations. Home 
would be a place of semi-darkness, with 
the sunlight never pouring in, except in 
the fairest weather! 

How fast do you think the great express 
trains would traverse vast distances if the 
engineer could not look ahead through a 
pane of transparent glass, or lean from his 
cab with transparent goggles protecting 
his eyes? 

At what speed could we drive our 
automobiles, if we had to crane our necks 
over the side of the car for the sake of 
clearer vision than we could get through 
awindshield ofsomesemi-opaque material? 

Recently, in quest of certain information 
not at all connected with the subject of 
glass, I visited the Pittsburgh laboratory 


By M. K.Wisehart 


of a celebrated chemist—Dr. Alexander 
Silverman. He is head of the Department 
of Chemistry of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, consulting chemist for some of the 
biggest American glassmakers, and one 
of the leading authorities on all phases of 
the glassmaking art. 

While we were talking, I noticed a beau- 
tiful Venetian vase standing on his desk, 
and I made some admiring comment on it. 

"Of course you know," said Doctor 
Silverman, "that glass is one of the 


most astonishing subjects in the world?” 


Alexander Silverman, head of the Department of Chemistry of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is one of the world's leading authorities on glass. The Venetian vase he 
holds in his hands is a wonderful product of the glassmaker's art. It is a landscape 
made up of bits of colored glass welded and shaped between two transparent sheets 


“Im afraid I don’t know that," I 
answered. “‘What is there about glass to 
astonish me?" 

The chemist smiled; and busied him- 
self for a moment bringing together from 
various parts of the laboratory certain 
“exhibits,” which he placed on his desk 
beside the wonderful vase. 

From under a sink he produced a tin 
can about eighteen inches high and seven 
inches in diameter. From a shelf he took 
several pieces of red, green, and blue glass; 
also a disk of clear glass an inch thick and 
nine inches in diameter. With these, he 
placed upon his desk some photographs, 
face down. 

It was the tin can that first aroused my 
curiosity, and I was invited to take off 


the cover. The can was filled with fluffy 
fiber-like stuff, as fine as silk. Pulling out 
a handful, I rubbed it between my palms. 
Tiny threads, as light as thistledown, 
floated in the air; as the sunlight struck 
them, there was a glint of rainbow hues. 
"[ wouldn't do that!" exclaimed the 
chemist. “That stuff is glass, glass wool! 
It looks and feels like silk; but if you 
handle it in that way those finer-than- 
needle points will break off in your 
skin, and by and by your hands may 
have a peculiar and annoying itch. 
"Everybody has 
heard of spun glass, 
but most people 
seem to think it is 
only a myth,” he 
said. “The fact is 
that hot glass can be 
drawn into threads 
as fine as silk or any 
other fiber. Let me 
tell you how it is 
done: 


“OCNEendofalong 
glass rod, about 
thethicknessofalead 
pencil, is heated over 
a flame. A piece of 
cold glass is touched 
to the soft, hot glass, 
and the hot glass 
adheres. The cold 
glassisthen fastened 
to the rim of a wheel 
very much like that 
of a bicycle; and 
this wheel, being ro- 
tated at moderate 
speed, draws a fine 
thread from the soft 
mass. If the tiny 
thread breaks in the 
course of the spinning, which seldom 
happens, the two ends of the broken 
thread are welded together with a blow- 
pipe flame, and the spinning goes on 
until the entire rod has been ‘spun out.” 

"A block of ordinary window glass 
three inches long and two inches square 
at the end weighs a pound. The thread 
spun from this quantity of glass is six 
hundred and twenty miles long! From a 
piece twelve feet bus and two inches 
square at the end you could get a thread 
that would encircle the globe at the 
equator! These threads are 34s% of 
an inch in diameter; in other words, you 
would have to lay two thousand eight 
hundred of them side by side to cover | 
one inch! 


That Magic Stuff Called Glass! by M. K. Wisenart 


“In the old days, spun glass was used 
to make curls for the courtiers in France. 
Woolly-looking toy animals have also been 
made of it; but they are more suited for 
the curio cabinet than for children to play 
with. To-day, the two chief uses for spun 
glass are as a filter in the manufacture 
of chemicals and as insulation against heat 
and cold. 

“You probably have some of this glass 
wool in your own home—between the 
walls of your refrigerator, where you'd 
never think of looking for it. Many 
thousands of tons of it are used in the 
United States every year. 

“It makes a wonderful insulating sub- 
stance, because ninety per cent of the 
space taken up by a pound of glass wool 
is air space! The wool itself is very light 
n opo to the space it occupies; 
and this lightness of weight means that 
when an American battleship, 460 feet 
long, is insulated with glass wool iastead 
of ordinary insulating materials the 
saving in weight is 380 tons! That 


Glass wool (above) is made by spinning a thread of molten glass. 
A pound of ordinary window glass can be spun into a thread finer 

It is used principally 
Thousands of tons of 
it are produced annually in the United States 


than silk and over six hundred miles long. 
for insulation and as a chemical filter. 


Modern glass has almost perfect transparency. 
(right) was photographed through a block of flint optical glass 
four inches thick and weighing thirteen pounds 


Itseems almost incred- 
ible that the prickly 
pear cactus in bloom 
(left) and the spray of 
mountain laurel (right) 
are made of glass. Bo- 
tanically they are cor- 
rect in every detail. 
The spines of the cac- 
tus are tiny glass rods 
and, like the pistils of 
the bloom, were made, 
one by one, with infi- 
nite patience and skill. 
The colors are lifelike, 
and even the minute 
plant hairs—a thou- 
sand tiny glass spikes 
to the square inch— 
- have been faithfully 
reproduced on the 
stems and under the 
leaves. These marvel- 
ous flowers are the 
work of two Bohemian 
glass artists. Thirty- 
six hundred other floral 
specimens are in the 
Ware collection at 
Harvard University 


would be the weight of 4,500 persons! 

“Spun glass is also made into ink erasers 
of the kind commonly used by architects 
and draftsmen. The fibers, fastened in 
a metal band, remove ink traces neatly by 
scratching off minute particles of paper.” 


OCTOR SILVERMAN next directed 

my attention to the disk of glass, an 
inch thick and nine inches in diameter. Ap- 
parently it had experienced some kind of 
shock which had caused a dent in the 
center. From this dent there was a radi- 
ation of fine, hairlike lines. 

“That is what we call ‘transparent 
steel'," observed the chemist. ‘You 
needn’t be afraid of breaking it! At a 
distance of ten feet, you couldn’t shoot a 
.45 caliber steel-encased bullet from an 
army automatic pistol through that glass. 
The dent and starlike radiation you see 
there were made by just such a bullet. I 
could show you ‘transparent steel,’ two 
inches thick, that will stop a 30.30 armor- 
piercing rifle bullet! 


The watch 
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“Bank robbers have a grudge against 
this bullet-proof glass," laughed Doctor 
Silverman. “When a bank cashier stands 
behind ordinary glass, he knows he is an 
easy mark; but when he is behind trans- 
parent steel, he is safe from the ordi- 
nary weapon bandits carry. The money 
cages of some of the most prominent 
banks in the United States are made of 
this bullet-proof glass. It is used also in 
the windows of armored express auto- 
mobiles and in the armored money cars 
of Federal Reserve Banks. 

“This particular sample consists of 
three layers of plate glass. There is no 
wire mesh. The glass is perfectly clear 
and transparent. It is made by putting a 
plastic adlatance, like celluloid, between 
the three sheets of glass and welding them 
together under high temperature and tre- 
mendous pressure. 

"Since it is non-smashable, this kind 
of glass, in varying (Continued on page 179) 


. How the Mind Causes And 


Cures Disease 


Outside of surgical cases, contagious diseases, and accidents, nine tenths of the 
people who come to a doctor are suffering from functional disturb- 
ances which usually have a mental origin and can 


be cured by mental methods 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


"ET ME say, at the very begin- 
ning, that I am a “regular” 
physician and surgeon. I use 
medicine, physical remedies, and 
surgery in the treatment of 

disease. I belong to no “mental healing" 
cult of any description. And yet—I ad- 
mit that mind cures are possible, and 
even common. 

I will go even further than that. In 
certain cases, a mind cure 
is the only thing that w.ll 
restore the patient to health. 
But I want to state, with 
equal emphasis, that there 
are other cases where a 
mind cure is absolutely im- 
possible. 

The general rule can be 
put in two sentences: Ány 
disease that tan be caused 
by the mind, can be cured 
by the mind. And if a 
disease has been caused by 
the mind, that is the way 
it must be cured. 

There are literally mil- 
lions of people who are in 
crying need of a mind cure; 
and my purpose in these 
articles is to help them to 
get it, for I have a sincere 
sympathy for many of 
these sufferers. 

First, you will want to 
know what kind of diseases 
can be caused, and cured, 
by the mind; and the 
moment I begin to discuss that point I 
must talk of two extraordinary powers— 
fear and faith; fear as a cause of disease, 
and faith as a cure. 

» By fear, I mean doubt, distrust, 
anxiety, indecision, and all the rest of the 
debilitating and paralyzing cousins. B 
faith, I mean the opposite states of mind: 
optimism, courage, confidence, determi- 
nation. 

Later I will describe the astonishing 
effect the mind has on the body, an effect 
which enables it both to cause and to cure 
certain diseases. But first I want to ex- 
plain that there are two classes of disease. 
We medical men call them “organic” and 
“functional.” 

In the case of an organic disease, an 
actual change has taken place in the body 
structure; something has happened to the 
tissues. Examples of organic disease are 
cancer, tuberculosis, ulcer, and Bright’s 
disease. 


the 
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success. 


morphine. 


I doubt whether a mental state alone, 
unless very long continued, could produce 
these actual physical changes; and neither 
do I believe that they can be cured by the 
mind alone. 

But with the functional diseases, it is a 
different story. Most nervous, digestive, 

. and circulatory disorders are purely func- 
tional. The brain, the stomach, and the 
heart may be in perfect condition, as re- 


It's Easy to Fool the Body 


“MHE mind,” says Doctor Sadler, “can 
cause the sensation of pain, and 
mind can relieve pain. 
proved by injecting distilled water into 


arm of a suffering patient. 


thought it was.morphine—and the pain 


was promptly relieved. This experiment 
has been made many times with complete 


gards their structure, but they do not 
function properly. And the cause of this 
is often found to be simply and solely the 
person’s state of mind. 

Examples of functional disease are 
many kinds of headache, so-called nerv- 
ous indigestion, certain unpleasant heart 
symptoms, numbness, a feeling of creep- 
ing and crawling in various parts of the 
body, an indescribable sense of weakness 
and fatigue, or even apparent paralysis of 
some part of the body. Many of these 
nervous disorders are also assotiated with 
disturbances in the so-called ductless- 
gland system of the body. 


THE mind can cause any or all of these 
functional diseases—and it can also 
cure them. It is my belief that, outside of 
surgical cases, contagious diseases, and 
accidents, nine tenths of the people who 
come to the physician, seeking relief from 
their ailments, are suffering only from 


This has been 


In one case, I did this when the 
patient, a young woman, was begging for 
Two minutes after I had in- 
jected plain boiled water into her arm she 
was sleeping peacefully.” 


functional disturbances. The vast major- 
ity of them can be relieved by some kind 
at mind cure. 

If a mental state has made you sick, 
anything that will remove that mental 
state can cure you. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is a philosophy, a religion, 
a nostrum, or a new method of treatment. 
If it is something you have faith in, it will 
do the trick, even if in itself it is a lie. It 
is your faith that works the 
miracle, not the thing to 
which you happen to pin 
your faith. 


MUST, however, give you 

one word of caution. Be- 
fore you try a mind cure, 
make certain that you have 
no actual organic disease. 
In following up the trails 
of the various exponents of 
mental healing, I have found 
some tragic experiences. A 
patient who has been cured 
of a functional nervous dis- 
order by some kind of 
mental treatment becomes 
an enthusiastic believer in 
these methods. But later 
he develops some organic 
disease, and still depends 
on the mental treatment 
as a cure. Such a course in- 
variably terminates in dis- 
aster, for organic disease 
cannot be cured through 
the mind alone. 

Of course there are many people-who 
claim to have been cured of organic 
disease by mental treatment only. There 
are several possible explanations: In most 
of these cases there was no organic 
disease; it was a mistaken diagnosis. But 
if the disease actually was present, then 
Nature must receive the credit for the cure. 

We physicians know that Nature is 
often the real healer of our patients. We 
are her co-workers. Often she doesn't 
need us at all. Like God, she moves in a 
mysterious way her wonders to perform. 
In cancer cases, for example, there is a 
certain percentage of what are known as 
"spontaneous" recoveries. The patient 
gets well; and the physician knows that 
he did not perform the cure. 

And so, in these alleged mind cures of 
organic disease, if the disease actually 
was present, Nature was the real healer. 
The mental attitude of the patient was 
favorable; to that extent it helped, just 


He 
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as it helps the physician to treat any kind 
of disease. 

This brings me to that marvelously in- 
teresting subject, the effect of the mind on 
the body. It is here that we find the ex- 
planation of three fourths of our physical 
suffering; and here is the secret of al! mind 
cures. 


HE human body is composed of about 

twenty-six trillions of little cells, all of 
them inter-related. They are affected b 
two influences, two sets of “messages.” 
One set is carried by the circulation. They 
are the "chemical messages," the so- 
called “hormones” of the ductless and 
other glands. In this way any one part 
of the body is able to influence any and 
all other parts. : 

The other set is composed of “mental 
messages," which reach the cells by way 
of the nervous system. All messages from 
the higher centers of your brain must pass 
through the various ganglia of the sym- 
pathetic nerve system before reaching the 
vital organs. These ganglia are relay 
stations, where the messages are ''cen- 
sored." So the definition of the “mind” 
must be enlarged to include the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. 

In this larger sense, the mind is a mys- 
terious but marvelous power. It presides 
not only over the realm of thought but 
also over the vital physical functions. It 
cannot change the structure of any organ 
of the body; but it can affect the working 
of that organ. It can help it, or it can 
interfere with it. 

Now, our emotions—our mental “feel- 
ings’’—send a constant stream of nerve 
impulses, or messages, to various parts 
of the body. And it is an indisputable 
fact that those which are sent out by 
emotions of happiness, courage, and con- 
fidence help the vital organs to function 
easily and efficiently. Those sent out by 
emotions of pessimism, doubt, and fear 
have the opposite effect. 

It has been proved beyond question 
that faith—using the word in the broad 
sense I explained before— promotes nor- 
mal circulation, restful sleep, good res- 
piration and digestion. Fear causes the 
reverse of these conditions. 

Please remember that these statements 
are scientifically true; that these mental 
messages are physical realities. You freely 
admit that if you take a chemical poison 
you will suffer the effects of it. What I 
want you to realize is that a mental poison, 
in the form of thought, also has a dis- 
astrous effect. And also, just as there are 
antidotes for chemical poisons, so there are 
antidotes for mental ones. Fear, doubt, 
distrust, and discouragement are mental 
poisons. Faith, confidence, trust, and 
courage are their antidotes. 

I remember one patient who thought 
he was paralyzed. When he came to the 
clinic, he apparently never had seen a 
clinical thermometer until I put one into 
his mouth to take his temperature. I had 
to leave him for a while, and on my 
return found that he supposed this was a 
new kind of treatment which, he assured 
me, made him feel better. 

As my examination showed that his 

aralysis was merely imaginary, I allowed 
bim to go on thinking that the thermome- 
ter "treatment" helped him. Every day 
for two weeks I had him come to the 
office and hold a thermometer under his 
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Dr. William S. Sadler was for many years a professor at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School of Chicago, and is now senior attending surgeon to one of 
Chicago's larger hospitals. He is a widely known lecturer and writer on health 
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tongue for one hour. Unaided by any 
other treatment, this cured him! He had 
thought he was paralyzed—he now 


thought he was being cured. That was all 
there was to it. 

I do not claim that all pain can be re- 
lieved by the mind; but I suggest that all 
pain can be made worse by mental in- 
fluence. Have you ever gone to the thea- 
tre when suffering with a headache? If 
so, you know that during the acts you were 
not conscious of your headache; but in 
the intermissions, when your mind re- 
verted to yourself, the pain was almost 
unbearable. 


OUR mental state affects all your 
senses. If it is cheerful and confident, 
it sharpens the perceptions of taste and 
of smell, renders the hearing acute, and 
makes speech fluent and easy. In short, 
it Causes our reactions to be normal, and 
so prevents and relieves functional dis- 
orders. 
Fear, doubt, and discouragement blunt 
and distort the sensations, sometimes 


even to the extent of causing deafness, 
hallucinations, paralysis. Of course these 
eople are not deaf, blind, or paralyzed. 
heir ears, eyes, and muscles are all right 
—but they don’t know it. 

Not long ago, I had one of these cases, 
a workman who had lost the sight of one 
eye when a small piece of steel was blown 
into it. The steel was removed; but the 
man could not see with that eye, although 
several expert oculists could find nothing 
wrong with it. 

It was evidently a case of “hysterical 
blindness” —a figment of the man's imag- 
ination. Therefore, to go back to my 
rule that what is caused 1) the mind can 
be cured by the mind, I set to work to re- 
lieve him by that method. 

I told him of a powerful magnet that 
could draw a piece of steel out of the eye 
from half way across the room. You see, 
this was what he claimed—that they 
hadn't got all the steel out. I made elab- 
orate preparations, calculated to pre- 
pare his mind. "Three times a day I had 
him come to (Continued on page 72) 


Raised a Romeo 


The story of a riotous rise to fame 
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HEY called him Roughouse 
Rooney, the Fighting Fireman, 
which was a good title while it 
lasted, which it didn’t, thereby 
proving once more that, no mat- 
, ter how sick a guy looks, it don't do to 
write his funeral notice till he's dead. 

For two years after Rooney ships in 
the navy, he goes through the heavy- 
weights like a Minnesota lumberjack 
through a winter's pay, and then one day 
it's discovered that if you touch him any- 
where near the stomach and all, he goes 
wild and furious and blows away up in 
the air and collects the loser's end of the 
purse. 

As soon as this news item gets out on 
him every second-rater in the fleet takes 
a soft pencil and writes “Roughouse” 
down on the bill of fare along with the 
cream pie. 

'The ship's surgeon says Rooney was 
suffering from a complexion of the gastric 
region which made him distemperamen- 
tal. He says a horse or something must 
have kicked him years ago, and now it 
hurts his sikollogy to be irritated in that 
one special spot. But lissen, that wasn't 
the worst about Roughouse. The thing 
that used to open my stable was that he 
had a lavender streak in him. You know 
what I mean? Not yellow, but lavender. 
He could think of only three things— girls, 
girls, and girls. He was one of these queer 

irds who was born a fighter, but raised 
a Romeo. 

How I come to know so much about 
him was that I was his manager, and if 
ever two human beings get wise to some- 
one—it’s the wife and the manager. 

It was July. The U.S.S. “Tulsa” was 
lying off Vera Cruz, and Roughouse had 
just lost his third straight fight through 
+! ‘locy of his and we was all down 


in the mouth, with nothing to do but go 
ashore and spend a lot of good silver 
dollars for bad drinks at the Hotel Dili- 
gencia. 


WELL, one hot day I hit the beach and 
follow a straight course to the hotel, 
when who should I see sitting there ahead 
of me but Roughouse, making distress sig- 
nals to a sea-going waiter. Hi face was 
long enough to eat oats from the bottom 
of a feed bag. 

“You left the ship kinder early,” I says. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“Well, Sparks, you know my weakness,” 
he says. 

In the navy they always call you some 
kind of a name to tip off to a waiting 
world what your job is, like Chips, the 
carpenter; Pills, the pharmacist; Spuds, 
the commissary steward; and Sparks, the 
electrician, which was me. 

“I know you got a tissue-paper stom- 
ach," I says. 

“Oh, it ain't that," he growls. “You 
know how I am. The sun don't rise, the 
moon don't set, and the stars don't 
twinkle for me unless I'm in love. That's 
me—love! In the old U. S. love was sweet 
and soothing, out in China and the Philip- 
pines it was romantic and full of adven- 
ture, but down here, Sparks, in the 
middle of July with one of those Mexican 
beauties like Rafaella Madero! Oh, spray 
the violets over me and shimmy the 
feather fans!" 

*Who is this Rafaella Madero?" I says. 

“Rafaella is the daughter of old man 
Madero, the big boss of all the bull fights 
down here," he says; "and there is a Spig 
by the name of Felipe Gonzales on the jo 
every night at Rafaella’s house making me 
look like a bad case of malaria.” 

“Why, say,” I says, “he ain't the bobo 


what pilots vegetables out to the ship 


every morning? 

“He’s the champion amateur bull 
fighter of Vera Cruz, that’s what he is,” 
says Roughouse. "It's true that onst in 
a while on week days he chaperons a boat- 
load of spuds out to the ‘Tulsa,’ but on 
Sunday he gets himself all draped around 
with a Carmen make-up and beats it down 
to the arena, where he settles a few private 
arguments with the local live stock. That's 
how he gets such a big pull with old man 
Madero, who wants a bull fighter in the 
family. They call them torriders down 
here." 

"Vegetables one day, beef the, next. 
Life to him must be one long Irish stew,” 
r says. “What have you done about it so 
ar? 

“What can I do? Up home making 
good with a Jane was like reading jokes 
out of a comic paper, but down here I'm 
as useless as a cup of spilled coffee. I 
used to think I knew something about 
making love, but it's looking more compli- 
cated now than the inside of a cuckoo 
clock." 


“T OVE,” I says with vigor, trying to let 

a ray of sunshine into the prison of his 
mind, "is like lemon meringue pie—you 
either know how to make it or you don't. 
And it ain't all brains, either. I onst knew 
a guy so wise he could take an adding 
machine apart and put it together again, 
and what happened to him? Why, his 
girl ran off and married a soda-water 
jerker from Columbus, Ohio.” 

“I know it ain't brains,” says Rough- 
ouse, making me wonder how he found 
out. "Down here it's bull fighting. No 
one can win Rafaella Madero unless he’s 
a better bull fighter than Felipe Gor 
zales, and look at me! Ican rustle a steer 
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with anyone, but when it comes to killing 
him, I ain’t got the heart even to stick a 
can opener into a tin of canned beef.” 
Roughouse sent another signal to the 
deep-water waiter. 

“Shove off," he says, "and make your 
regular trip.” Pretty soon he comes back 
with two more bottles. There must have 
been some yeast in mine, for all at onst 
my brain begins to ferment. 

“Say, Roughouse," I says, “why don't 
you challenge this Felipe to a bull-fight 
contest? Anybody can lick a bull. Out 
West they throw them all over the lot." 

“Me?” he yells, all assaulted by the 
idea. ''Me ehalleige anybody to a bull 
fight? Never! I'll challenge any fighter 
in Mexico at catch weights, but when it 
comes to an ox I’m a vegetarian.” He’sa 
little sore at me, but I notice the idea has 
started him thinking. I told you Rooney’s 
streak wasn't yellow but was sort of a 
mixture of pink and baby blue. 

“You’ve got labor trouble in your think 
factory," I tell him. “As a boxer you're 
finished on account of your sikollogy. 
Now what? Would you let a cold dish of 
frijoles like this Felipe pin the Order of 
the Boot on you?" 

“Stick me up against a mad bull, eh?” 
hesays, kind of mad, himself. 


Muchas gracias for the beer. It is not 
good to drink the liquid when you have 
to have the nerves always steady. On 
Sunday I have to fight the bull before the 
peoples of Vera Cruz. I must be good for 
the fight excellent and hope all the Ameri- 
canos from the battleship will be there." 
“Sure to be, Felipe,” I string him along. 
“Nothing would dissolve the salt in my 
whiskers faster than to watch you punc- 
ture a nice fat Mexican Holstein." 
“Ah!” cries Felipe. ‘Then the senors 
like the combat of the bull?" 
“Like it?’ lets out Roughouse. “We 
can’t do without it.” 
"Ah," says Felipe. ‘But in American 
you play at the baseball, you play at 
the box fight—in Mexico we—” 


5 WORSE than'that, hombre, worse than 
that. In America we also play at the 

crapgame, some playsatthe horse race, and 

a few chance it playing at the poker cards. 

But don't let these puny parlor pastimes 

give you the wrong idea of our 

great democracy." It gets me 

sort of sore to 

hear our great 

national indus- D 

tries get the 


“Oh, I wouldn’t say how 

rovoked the bull’s going to 
b I come back at him. 
** As far as that goes, bull 
fighting down here in Mex- 
ico, when you know it, is 
just as safe as eating peas 
with a spoon. A bull al- 


Now for the first time Rough- 

ouse realizes what it's all 1 
about. He stands there facing ; 
the bull, holding his sword like 

he's going to cut a hunk of 1 
butter with it and nursing the | 
red cloth on his left arm, like 
awaiter ina Frenchrestaurant 
saving his last clean napkin 


ways follows the red rag. 
You send the challenge and 
then, when the paymaster 
goes ashore two days a week 
to slaughter the cattle for 
the ship, you can go along 
and get in a couple of work- 
outs. ‘ Roughouse Rooney— 
Unbeatable Bull Fighter.’ 
How does that sound to 

ou?" 

** What kind of clothes do 
I wear?" he asks, kind of 
long-distance like, and I be- 

in to see where his mind 


je wandered. 


“JE YOU go in strict train- 
ing for this bull-fighting 
game, I'll get the gang on 
the ship to chip in and fit 
you out with the snappiest 
torrider uniform ever seen 
in thelocalarena," I promise. 

““Spangles and black vel- 
vet pants and all?" he 
inventories. 

“Every little spangle 
will be in place. Don’t 
worry so much about your looks. What's 
more important is for you to get in 
a lot of practice. You know the crew 
has lost a couple of boatloads of money 
on your last few fights, and they'll want 
to snap back on this one." 

Well, just as we sit there like that, 
sounding off and getting squared away 
and all, who should appear hull up on the 
horizon but this same Felipe. 

“Hello, hombre,” I says. “Sit down a 
minute and have a bottle of this cerveza." 

“Ah, my friends,” says he, “it is already 
enough of pleasure to see Senor Rooney. 


> 


pan. *' Now, take football, for instance—” 

“Ah, but there it is again!” he releases. 
“Always in the game there is the man and 
the feet. Whatin Mexico? It is the bull, 
Ah, the bull—such an animal, he is full 
of death as he rushes at you! You hold 
the cloth, you flash the sword, now watch 
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—he comes on like a rolling mountain— 
Sacramento! Such a mass of him and all 
aflame with provokement. You see the 
head go down, you watch his horns pre- 
pare to cae then it is that you wave 
the red cloth. He dashes at it, you ste 

aside with grace and with the sword, 
quick. Itis his feenish. Caramba, that 
is the sport for the brave mens of Mexico!" 

“Of Mexico?” I interrupt, full of inno- 
cent surprise. “Just a minute, Felipe. 
I'm as gentle as a Jerusalem jackass, but 
when you come along and try to grab 
the exclusive rights for bull fighting you 
touch a lighted cigarette against the 
balloon of my patience. Why,.bull fight- 
ing has been one of our most popular 
industries since the nation took to rolling 
its own. Sitting right here at the table we 
have the champion bull fighter of the 
whole U. S. Navy. Ain't that so, Rough- 
ouse?” 

“Well, I don’t like to stick up a lot of 

osters about myself,” says Rooney; “but 
In be right disagreeable about cattle 
when I get worked up to it." 

“Then why is it you have not the com- 
bat?" asks Felipe. 

"Because, did you ever give us the 
invitation?" I recoil at him. “No,” I 
says, " not on your fotografia." 

"Ah, but now," protested 
Felipe, all strung up at that. 
“If you wish, I will arrange to 
have the señor come out next 
Sunday to the arena.” 

“Well, not quite so sudden as 
next Sunday,” I tell him, “ be- 
cause Rou ie is naturally a 
little out of condition. Why not 
make it a couple of 
weeks from next Sun- 
day?" 

" Bueno!" cries Felipe. 
“Tn three weeks we have 
the grand combat, and I 
will defend the honor of 
my country that day. 
But now it is that I 
must hurry. It is not 
ony Senor Madero who 
will have delight to see 
me, but also his beautiful 
daughter, the Seforita 
Rafaella. They will en- 
joy pleasure to hear what 

tell them.” 


WELL, so Roughouse 
: and me beat it back 
to the ship, where I look 
up Mike, the ship's bar- 
ber, and hand him the 
blue-print. Mike is the 
only man on the ship 
who always has money, 
and as I figure to pick a 
little fruit on this meet- 
ing I want to get Mike 
to shake loose a few 
seeds to use as a side 
bet. But Mike is cold 
storage to the idea. 

“There’s not so much to it as you 
think," I tell him. “This bull fighting 
down here is all bunk. What they call a 
bull is half sheep. | Roughouse used to 
rustle cattle out in Wyoming, so it won't 
be any harder for him than picking raisins 
out of rice pudding!" 

But Mike insists that it's more serious. 
“It’s no game of tennis to get into a brawl 


with a bull that means business, even 
if he don’t measure up to standard size. 
Of course if you know how to handle him 
there’s nothing to it but the ox-tail soup; 
but if you don’t—well, the bull is got a 
fine chanst to cop the decision.” 

“Forget it," I says. “Roughouse has 
got the nerve, and besides that he's in 
love. Those guys always win out, unless 
they get married. There'sone thing about 
a bull that makes him easy—wig-wag a 
red rag in front of him and he can't think 
ofanything else. So theonly thing Rough- 
ouse will have to do is to hake a red 
bandanna off to one side when the bull 
rushes at him, and he'll be side-tracked 
every time. Then when he gets good and 

* ready he can give that cow the crape. 
Get the idea?" 

“Are you sure all bulls are the same?" 
Mike wants to know. 

He thinks so much of his money you'd 
think he earned it cutting throats instead 
of hair. 

“As far as that goes, there's no more 
difference between bulls than there is 
between one chain store and another," 
says I. "Are you game to back the bout?” 

He agrees for five hundred beans, and 
after that all the arrangements work 
out fine. I buy Roughouse a bull-fighter's 
suit, a hat, and a red cloth. I can see that 
he's going to look like the royal wardrobe 
all right. 


OLP MAN MADERO sticks posters 
up allover town announcing the great 
contest. On the Sunday afternoon in 
question everyone you see in the streets 
is making tracks for the arena. The 
“Tulsa” has given special liberty, so that 
nearly the whole ship’s company will be 
there, all anxious to see Roughouse 
Rooney, the Fighting Fireman, cop thecup 
the city of Vera Cruz has offered for the 
best exhibition of bull fighting that day. 

Rooney and I leave the slip toghe; 
and start for the Arena Municipal in a 
lame hack, and arrive a little late. “Go 
down and shift into the Spanish scenery 
while I scout around and place the bets," 
I says; “and in case I don't see you again 
before you enter the ring just remember 
the spot—it's on the left side between the 
neck and the shoulder. Knowing that, 
any woman could do it with a hatpin." 
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First he makes a bow with his hat 
on, then one with his hat off, then 
he throws a kiss with the right 
hand, then one with the left 
phand, then one with both hands, 
and then, as I live and breathe, 
‘he waves the red cloth at her! Oh, 
cold-blooded suicide! The crowd 
is going into a convulsion 


Just as I start off I hear a bugle explode 
somewhere. I realize there won’t be much 


‘time to finance the deal, but seeing Mike 


the barber moving through the crowd 
helps me out. I slip him two hundred 
us twenty buttons, which is all I have 
ett. 


“TAKE this remnant, Mike, and see if 
you can match it in the crowd. I want 
to whisper Roughouse the last few words 
of advice.” I turn back to look for the 
dressing-rooms, when the bugle goes off 
onst more. Time’s up, and I crawl up to 
my seat just as Felipe appears by the gate 
of the ring all dressed up like a cut-glass 
chandelier. In the middle of the ring 
right across from the gate sits old man 
Madero, and there beside him is Rafaella. 
I'll have to hand it to Rooney for picking 
an eye-soother. The old boy grins all over 
as the crowd sets up a holler at Felipe's 
entrance. He comes over, kisses his 
fingers at Rafaella, bows low at Papa, and 
waves at the crowd. More cheers. All 
the girls were saying “Muy lindo!” which 
is spig for “Gee, ain't he grand!" 

Nest they clear the ring. The gates 
swing back and a friendly piece of beef 


on the hoof comes trotting in gently, like 
he wants to spend a nice sociable after- 
noon. The troupe of trick riders called 

icadors get the first turn at him. The 
buit looks at the shortweight horseflesh 
and gives a pleasant kind of a snort. It’s 
a nice warm afternoon and there's no 


penus to be done, so why not be neigh- 
rly? He stands there as happy as a 
fly in a Mexican meat market. The 
riders try to break up this jolly party by 
sticking the bull with some sharp poles 
they carry, but the bull thinks they is 
scratching his back, and he gets more 
cotatortable all the time. Someone gets 
another coughing spell into that bugle, 
and the banderillos make their appear- 
ance. They wear knee pants and ca 
sharp darts in their hands. The idea 1s 
to stick these little gadgets into the bull's 
skin and make him sore. That's the Mex 
way of getting the bull's goat. The most 
gentle animal in the world would naturally 
object to playing the pincushion for a lot 
of stage hands like that, and he starts 
off on a mild gallop around the ring, which 
peters out in a few minutes. Now the 
time for the big scene at the end of the 
second act has arrived. The bugles 
release another blast, and all the supes 
beat it to the side lines to make room for 
the great matador—Felipe Gonzales. 


HIS is the big moment for Felipe, and 

he is going after the loud shouts. His 
chest heaves up and down like the heroine 
in the movies. He and the bull size each 
other up, full of curiosity. Felipe shakes 
the red shawl on his arm, and the bull 
wakes up. But he’s got the asthma or 
something. He’s breathing harder than 
Felipe. Chasing the Preliminary boys 
around the arena seems to have exhausted 
his reserve steam. Felipe sees in a minute 
that he’s got an invalid in front of him, 
and another meatless day is crossed off 
some Mex family’s calendar. 

Onst more now Felipe salutes old man 
Madero, shoots a wicked pair of eyes at 
Rafaella and exits, bowing all around the 
arena. 

“Now watch,” I says to the Spig sitting 
next tome. "The next number will be 
the kid who invented extract of beef." 

"Americano?" he wants to know. 

“Chicago,” I tell him. “Right from the 
stock yards." 

Another salvo from the long-distance 
bugler, and onst more the gates fly open. 
In comes the bull victim who's to be the 
target for Rooney's terrible sword. I 
pray for the best of it and hope the beef 


Suddenly Roughouse shakes himself 
"and makes a bee line for that bull.... 
He sends his right foot out on a quick 
cruise and makes a landing flush on 

,; the left flank of the unsuspecting bull 


has rheumatism, but one glance, and that 
chanst is gone. Whoever picked out that 
bullock had a mean eye for mavericks. He 
was one fece of discontent. He gave a 
couple of snorts and whirled around sizing 


up thesituation. I didn't like the whites 


of his eyes. (Continued on page r5o) 


Do Your Stuff 


HEN Ty Cobb was in his 

athletic prime he gave mil- 

lions of baseball fans some- 

thing to talk about, and 

something to think about 
too, if their vision went further than the 
score board. He is not only one of the 
greatest ball players I ever saw but one of 
the best examples of a very simple truth 
that works on the diamond, at the desk, 
or over the counter. 

Many a time I have seen the flashy 
Georgian rattle a whole team, and come 
off victor, because those who were trying 
to get him out were, in reality, playing 
squarely into his hand. 

Dancing up and down on th. base lines, 
daring the pitcher and catcher to put him 
out, he scattered the defense 
of his rivals within five 
seconds, and then had things 

retty much his own way. 
Ko matter what happened, 
Cobb always played baseball, 
while the nine men pitted 
against him often forgot to 
Py the game and tried to 
play him. 

t was a tense moment 
when Cobb came to bat, and 
the tenseness increased when 
he reached first. Would he 
steal second? Would he be 
content to take one base on 
a sacrifice bunt, or would he 
light out for third? Just what 
did he have in mind? There 
he was, so far off the base that 
a pitcher could scarcely re- 
sist the temptation to take a 
shot in the hope of catchin 
him asleep. It actually looke 

ueer to see a runner that far 
foni where he was supposed 
to be. 

And he knew it looked : 
queer. More than that, he knew that his 
opponents were all up in the air and 
demoralized because they were trying too 
hard to outwit him. 

'The play to head off the runaway 
Tiger, when he did start on his mad career 
around the bases, was usually made in a 
hurried, erratic fashion, so that in place of 
advancing merely one base, Cobb often 
went two, or even three. Hundreds of 
thousands of fans have stood and yelled 
while he ran wild around the base paths, 
just an eyelash ahead of the ball, until 
finally some player, in his frenzy of zeal, 
threw the ball away and let the “Georgia 
Peach" come tearing in home. . 

And it was all because Cobb did his 
stuff, while his rivals didn't do theirs. 
His great playing was what he gave the 
fans to talk about, but the results he got 
by doing his stuff is what he gave them 
to think about. 

A few cool pitchers and catchers, working 
along steadily as if Cobb were an ordinary 
player, very de vache halted his spec- 
tacular stunts. They simply curbed their 
excitement and went ahead with the main 
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There's no time to throw a bluff 


By Grantland Rice 


job they were paid to do, and that was the 
est possible defense against the reckless 
antics of their star opponent. 

Cobb would have been a star no matter 
what his rivals might have done, but he 
never would have smashed so many records 
if all of them had known enough to play 
baseball normally, instead of playing Cobb 
frantically. 

The great virtue of sport, and of exist- 
ence in general, is to play your game, to 
concentrate upon the job in hand and give 
the ability you have a chance to make 

ood. 
i In business, in athletics, everywhere it is 
atemptation to play theother fellow, to try 
to outguess him, to plan your own moves 
on the basis of what you think he is going 


The Main Idea 


Life's too brief for any more; 


In the shadow of the score; 


Ill admit there's little sweet 


In the dust and mire and muck, 


Yet the short road to defeat 


Is to sit and curse your luck; 


Give them all you have—and then 


If it doesn't cash a bet 


By to-morrow, start again. 


Fate has whipped no fighter yet! 


.GRANTLAND RICE 


to do. But that doesn't get you anywhere. 

In one of the oldest examples ever 
presented along the competitive highway, 
the tortoise did his stuff, while the hare 
didn't do his. 

It is important to keep an eye upon 
your opponent's moves; but this doesn't 
mean that you are to forget your own 
play. If your game isn't as good as the 
other man's, the thing to do is to improve 
your own standard. Vou will be amazed 
to see how often a stronger opponent will 
break down in the face of consistent effort 
that refuses to be swept aside or broken 


up. 


N THE last professional golfers’ cham- 

pionship Gene Sarazen and Walter Hagen 
met in WE final round. In the forenoon 
18-hole test neither of them did his 
best. 

* What's the matter with 
asked Sarazen at lunch. “ 
are playing below form." 

“PU tell you the trouble exactly,” Sara- 
zen answered. “I was playing Hagen and 
Hagen was playing me. Neither of us was 


ou two?” I 
oth of you 


LAY your game and do your stuff, 


playing golf. It will be different this 
afternoon.” 

And, sure enough, Sarazen went out 
from the jump to play golf, while Hagen 
for a while continued to play Sarazen. 
Near the finish, Hagen, suddenly realizing 
his error, began to play all the golf he 
knew, regardless of what Sarazen was 
doing. In a brilliant finish he overhauled 
his rival and carried the match on to the 
thirty-eighth hole, where a dramatic finish, 
that further illustrates what I am talking 
about, took place. : 

Hagen’s long and accurate shot from 
the tee traveled to the right of the green, 
the ball stopping just a few feet from a 
shallow trap. Sarazen’s shot from the tee 
was badly hooked. It narrowly missed 

going out of bounds, and 
' finally came to rest in heavy 

rass about sixty yards to the 
eft of the green. It looked 
ea for Hagen. 
ut Sarazen, without 
worrying over Hagen's ad- 
vantage, pitched straight for 
the cup and the ball stopped 
within two feet of it. This 

sensational shot was like a 

blow on the chin for Hagen. 

He hadn't missed a stroke in 

many holes, yet at this critical 

moment he was thinking of 
the great play his rival had 
made, and instead of keepin 
his eye on the ball, he lifte 
his head and pitched into the 
trap less than two feet away. 
Thus he lost the match! 


Bossy JONES, rated by 
many asthe greatest ama- 
teur golfer now in the game, 
has made an exceptionally 
strong showing in four open 
championships at medal play; 
but he hasn't done so well in amateur 
championships at match play. In the for- 
mer thetotal number of strokes for a round 
is the thing that counts, while at match 
play the golfers fight it out hole by hole. 

Last summer, after Jones had won the 
Open Championship, where the total 
score was the decisive factor, he failed to 
win the amateur contest, played hole by 
hole. Many explanations were advanced 
for his superior golf at medal play; but 
Jones himself was the one to hit upon the 
real reason. 

“I know what the trouble is," he said to 
me in the locker-room at Flossmoor. “At 
medal play I never think of my opponent. 
I just do the best I can, and concentrate 
on every stroke. But at match play, I've 
n into the habit of playing my rival. 

f he plays badly, I'm likely to get care- 
less and follow suit, and when I get a lead, 
I'm likely to ease up. 

“TIl never win at match play until I 
quit playing my opponents and start 
playing golf." 

Bob y hit the nail squarely on the head 
when he said that. (Continued on page 169) 
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Sheriff Bob Reaches a Verdict 


A story of two men who were beyond the pale of the law 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT W. 


OB McINTYRE had reached the 
end of the trail, and lay in the 
bush watching young Farwell 
cast a spinner into a pool against 
the far bank of the stream. 

For nine days, ever since Millard’s 
body was found in the deserted Farwell 
house, he had been after the boy, first 
through Michigan counties in his little 
car, then in a launch to Sugar Island in 
the St. Mary’s River, and finally in a 
canoe that he paddled across Lake George 
and the Canadian boundary and up the 
Echo River, where signs of his man were 
plain enough. 

An hour ago he came on fresh tracks 
at a portage. It was late in a late Oc- 
tober afternoon and he thought the boy 
would camp above swift water. So he 
went forward cautiously and had the re- 
ward of proving his guess right. 

His man stood knee-deep in the tum- 
bling river, line coiled in his left hand, 
tossing the lure with his right. About his 
hips was a full cartridge belt and hanging 
from it a holster heavy with a large-caliber 
pistol. 

The spinner, retrieved and whirled 
again about Farwell’s head, snagged on 
alders behind him. He faced about, 
waded to the bank, and, standing on his 
toes, reached both hands upward to 
release his tackle. 

McIntyre rose quietly and stepped 
from his hiding place. 

“That’s just the place to keep 'em, 
right up there," he said. 

Farwell started in surprise; but after 


that he stood still, for the muzzle of the - 


rifle was trained on him. The man who 
held it chewed rapidly for a wordless 
interval, and then he spoke again: 

“You can neglect your fish line and 
keep your hands up, and back into the 
creek." His tone was mild, but his gray 
eyes were steady, and his scraggly 
mustache bristled from the set of his 
mouth. “And do them things right now." 

The younger man backed slowly into 
the stream until the water reached his 


thighs before McIntyre said, “That'll 
do." 


** Aimin' to freeze me, Sheriff?" the boy 
asked. 

“No. Just aimin’ to make this meetin’ 
as congenial as possible. Let your right 
hand down to your belt buckle, unfasten 
it, an' toss that gun into deep water over 
your shoulder." 

“That’s a waste of a good gun.” 

“Yeah. But pret’ fair insurance.” 

After a moment’s reluctant hesitation 
Farwell, with one hand still held high, 
loosed the buckle and with a swing sent 
his weapon flipping into the air. Gun, 
ammunition, and belt dropped with a 
splash into the water. 

“That’s all right," said Bob. “Come 
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By Harold Titus 


in, now, where it’s warmer.” The boy 
waded slowly to the gravel flat where his 
canoe lay beached. “Got another gun?" 
“That’s my business.” 
“You're right. Well, I'll make it mine. 
You stay there." 


HE sheriff then went methodically 

through the sparse duffe, even thrust- 
ing his hand into the flour sack. He found 
nothing. He took his rifle in one hand, 
Farwell’s ax in the other, backed to a pile 
of driftwood, leaned the gun against a 
log and split a dry spruce stick into fine 
pieces. He built a fire, heaped wood on 
it, picked up his weapon again, stood 
back and said: 

“All right now. You can come to the 
fire and dry out.” 

The boy smiled, and walked to the fire. 
He was big and supple, in contrast to the 
small, grizzled officer. 

“Now what?" 


“That’s just the place to keep 
'em, right up there," he said 


McIntyre reached into 
his hip pocket, drew out 
a pair of handcuffs and 
tossed them to Farwell's 
feet. “Put 'em on,” he 
said. 

“Got papers for me?" 

" Yeah. This!" With a twitch 
of the rifle. 

* You're out on a limb, Sheriff. This's 
Canada." 

“T didn't have time to monkey with 
international relations." 

“You ain't got any right—" 

"No. Mebbe a little bit extry-legal. 
But I got a gun." 

The boy sighed. “All right," he mut- 
tered, picked up the cuffs and snapped 
them over his wrists. “You don't trust 
me far, do you?" 

“Not an inch." 

“That’s wise. I could eat you up.” 

* We're agreed on both of them things. 
I don't aim to be et, but it's time some- 
thin' was." 


STEWART 


Farwel sat on the canoe, the sheriff 
dragged his grub sack to the fire, propped 
his rifle against it, and, always facing his 
prisoner, proceeded with the meal. He 
fried great slices of pork, and after the 
meat was browned mixed flour and water 
and grease and baked a thick galette in a 
frying pan. Tea was making. He stood 
up, then fumbled in his vest pocket, drew 
out a small key and tossed it to the boy. 

"Unlock 'em and eat," he said, as he 
sat down on a log, with the rifle across 
his lap, *an' throw the key away, if you 
want to eat with 'em on until we get out." 

Farwell grinned. 

*' You're all right, Sheriff—for 
a sheriff." 

He unlocked the cuffs with 


some difficulty, and ate in silence, while 
McIntyre nursed the rifle against his 
body and watched. Finished, Farwell 
licked his fingers and smiled. 

“You'll have to clean up if I put ’em 
on now. 

*T can.” 


+s 
'THE cuffs made faint clicks as they 
fastened on the stout wrists. 

Later the sheriff divided the blankets 
and spread them on either side of the fire. 
Without many more words they turned 
in, old Bob placing the cover over his 
R and taking the rifle to his own 

ed. 
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The fire, stacked to feed itself for 
hours, burned brightly. The faint vibra- 
tion of a wolf howl reached them from 
far away; a great horned owl booed at the 
night; these, and the murmur of the river, 
were the only sounds until Farwell stirred: 

“Sheriff?” he asked lowly. 

“Yeah?” 

* Didn't want to wake you up but I 
.. . got a question?" 

“Yeah?” 

““When’Ill they try me?” 

** January term, likely.” 

Silence, with Farwell still propped on 
his cramped arm. 

** It'll be—that is, T'll get life, likely?” 

“ Probably, unless you got a case." 

The boy laughed again as he settled 
back, but the laugh was short and hard. 

McIntyre cooked at dawn and again 
sat waiting while the prisoner ate. The 
boy was a trifle pale beneath his bronze 
and gulped tea until he emptied the pot. 

* More?" Bob asked. 
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Bob looked at him closely. That had 
not been said in play nor with sullenness. 
It was a simple statement of fair warning. 

“We'll leave your canoe," the sheriff 
said. '" Mine's just below the bend.” 

Methodically he selected what he 
would take of the boy's outfit, made it 
into a Chippewa pack, and slung it to his 
shoulders. 

“You go ahead, son,” he said, and they 
went into the bush, the one with his 
hands bound together, the other with 
the rifle under his arm. 


OB'S canoe was where he had left it. 
He put Farwell’s pack between the 
thwarts with his own and shoved the canoe 
into the water. The boy was standing with 
face upturned. From far above came the 
cry of geese winging southward, and Far- 
well's face showed a strange light. He 
held it so many minutes, until the birds 
were out of sight. 
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“If you would—sure thing." 
He had tried to speak lightly, but the 
words fell like clods. He needed the 
stimulant, so McIntyre, rifle in one hand, 
raked out fresh coals and put the water 
on. Then he stood back until the other 
had his fill. 

“That’s good, to let me eat first,” Far- 
well said. : 

“Not so very. lll take no chance with 
you." 


“No. Don't." 
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“Scuse me for delayin’ our excursion,” 
he said. *''There's things I won't see 
again. "EE Steady her; without hands I 
can't—" 

McIntyre waited until the other was 
settled in the bow, then he tied a cord 
from rifle stock to the thwart to secure 
the weapon against any mishap on the 
river, shoved off, and began to paddle. 

The sheriff was curious. He studied his 
prisoners back and well-poised head 
thoughtfully. The boy had not protested, 
he had not tried any foolish palaver; he 
had accepted trial, conviction, and sen- 
tence as inevitable. And he had watched 
the freely flying geese with a mournful 
expression, with something of envy. He 
was a tough nut, everybody knew; he was 
a killer, for he had shot Millard down 
brutally. And yet— 

“There’s things I won't see again.” 

The words set up a curious disturbance 
in the sheriff’s heart. 

There were many things the prisoner 
would never see again... . He was 
getting his eyes filled with those things 
now. The movements of his head indi- 
cated that he was as alert to the country 
as n sight-seer might 
be. ow and then he 
spoke, but it was to him- 
self. 

“Lookit that balsam; 
trim as a church steeple 
. . . Hello, Mister Whis- 
ky Jack," as a bird 
darted across the stream. 
... *Go it, old fantail!” 
when, in a bend, they 

ut up a lone duck; and 
he even followed with 
his eyes a croaking raven 
as though he begrudged 
losing sight of it. 


THEY reached a long 
riffle and let thecanoe 
down with a track line, 
Farwell walking at its 
stern, McIntyre thirty 
feet behind, rifle on his 
arm. They came to the 
first carry, and, still un- 
der tacit threat of the 
weapon, Farwell un- 
locked the handcuffs and 
threw a pack to his 
shoulder. *'It'll be hard 
with the handcuffs," said 
McIntyre. “If I'd let 
you go without 'em, 
give me your word you won't 
slip into the bush?’ 

The boy turned, head bent 
forward against the tump 
line, and rolled his eyes up- 
ward to meet the sheriff's. 
“No,” he said; “I ain't 
just stuck on goin’ out. If I 
get a chance—”’ 

He tossed the key back and 
snapped the cuffs. 

hey camped for night at 
the foot of the portage, and 
the prisoner watched Bob 
prepare to cook. 5 

* You're handy,” he said. 
* Been outdoors a lot." 

“All my life," returned the 
sheriff briefly. 

“Td figured on that my- 
self. I come down from the 
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North, from Nome, you know, when I heard 

the old folks was in trouble. .I calculated 

on goin’ back, but after—I changed my 

mind about Alaska. There was other 
places. . . . Now there ain't. ... The 
en’s goin’ to be hard, Sheriff, after what 
'd planned." 

Bob pondered. He was on the point 
of asking a question. Still, his business 
was not to do more than bring his man in. 
The case was open and shut. Farwell had 
been in the house when Millard went 
there. He had been seen running away. 
Millard was found dead. The boy had a 
bad record as a ne'er-do-well. 

So the sheriff only said, “Yup, that'll 
be tough on you, son." 

They entered Echo Lake in early after- 
noon and, though he had a head wind, 
McIntyre could have made the town of 
Echo Bay by night. He did not choose to 
do that becuse for the first time, some 
doubt as to the complete wisdom of his 
procedure asserted itself. He had saved 
time and risk by flouting the regular 
channels, but it would be embarrassing 
to be seen by some provincial officer 
taking a man out of Canada without due 
process of law. So he called it a day at 
the lower end of the lake. He could run 
the lower. stretch of the river and enter 
Lake George before daylight. With fair 
weather, three hours would put him on 
Sugar Island, where he would be within 
his rights. 

Bob was astir long before dawn, and 
when pork was frying Farwell, lacing his 
pacs with handcuffed hands, said: 

“Got a minute, Sheriff?" 

“For what?” 

The boy raised his right elbow and 
nodded at a tear in the sleeve. 

“Got a scratch there that ought to be 
washed out.” He detected the older man’s 
hesitation and smiled. "It's all right; 
I'll give you my word, this time.” 

Bob mumbled something and, kneeling, 
rolled up the sleeve, exposing a deep and 
angry scratch on the flesh. 

"How come?" he asked. 

“No matter, now,” shortly. 

Bob poured hot water from the teapot 
and washed out the wound. That was all 
he could do, except bind it up with a 
nearly clean handkerchief. 

“Much obliged," Farwell said as the 
sheriff fastened the cuff. “Truce is over," 
with a grin. 

McIntyre liked that. The boy, as a 
whole, might be no good, but surely he 
had some good things about him. 


"THEY slipped down the river in dark- 
ness, passed under the railroad trestle 
at the first glimmer of dawn, and by the 
time daylight came were heading down 
Lake George. 

It was cold and growing colder. The 
wind was from the southwest and brisk, 
and now and then a scud of snow swept 
across the gray water like a blotch of fog. 
MeIntyre paddled stoutly into the waves. 
He kept to the shallow water along the 
Ontario shore, planning to remain close in 
to land until he was well down the lake, 
where a great expanse of sand and clay 
shoals the water at the foot of the lake. 
He could cross that and would meet no 
sea until he struck the old channel on the 
American side. 

Neither man spoke. Farwell sat hud- 
dled in the bow, head drawn in between 
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his shoulders. He did not change his 

sition even when they crossed a deep 
bay and quartered sizable seas that now 
and then threw spray into his face. He 
seemed aninda. of small discomforts. 
The sheriff paddled steadily with a deep, 
powerful stroke. 

When the course was altered, however, 
Farwell stirred slightly. The bow swung 
out away from the shallows and entered 
the poorly defined channel which follows 


«the Canadian shore. They split the seas 


nicely, entered quieter water again; once 
more had an amount of rough going 
before they came out over the sand flat. 
For miles the shoal water stretched, yel- 
lowish green. 

Farwell spoke: “You got maybe an 
hour of this; then what?” 

“We'll see.” 

“She'll be standin’ on end in the chan- 
nel, and you got it to cross before you find 
a lee. You'll need help.” 

McIntyre took a dozen long strokes 
before he asked: 

“Give me your word?” 

For a like space of time the other pon- 
dered. Then he shook his head sharply 
without speaking. 

That settled that. Bob felt no resent- 
ment; rather, he felt a growing admira- 
tion for the lad. More snow came and the 
wind increased steadily, and though he 
now went through ripples only, he knew 
that beyond lay perhaps a half-mile of 
tough water. 

Within two hundred yards of the chan- 
nel he could see the seas breaking where 
they fell against the abruptly shelving 
bank of the sand flat, and his mustache 
bristled as he set his lips. There would be 
no turning back, now. Every hour with 
this lad was a risk of losing him. To go 
back to the Ontario shore for the night 
meant many hours alone; and so he 
drove forward harder than ever, through 
the fringe of froth where the waves broke 
on the flat and into the first of the big seas. 


THE bow rose sharply over the deep, 
gray water, ready to plunge downward 
into the first trough, when young Farwell 
spoke again. He spoke sharply and jerked 
his head. 

"Look out!” he cried. 

Had his hands been free to wicld a 

addle he could have averted the disaster; 
had the seas been less sharp old Bob could 
have seen in time. But the dripping end 
of a snag thrust suddenly through the 
surface, its other end embedded in the 
sand. It met the impact of the plunging 
canoe with a dull, crackling sound and 
penetrated the frail skin, twisting and 
prying at the packs between the twọ men 
as the weight of the craft and its burden 
bore upon it. : 

They stopped with a lurch and a list. 
Neither man spoke. The next wave went 
clear over the imprisoned canoe, and as 
McIntyre began to swim he heard the 
thin planking give again. 

Farwell had gone out with that swamp- 
ing wave and came up beside the sheriff, 
shaking his head and sputtering. He 
rolled to his back, holding his shackled 
hands across his breast, and as he began 
to swim with the seas his eyes met old 
Bob’s and he smiled, almost happily! 

With a half-dozen strokes they gained 
the submerged sand bank, let their feet 
down and stood, waist deep in water, 


turning to watch the canoe, completely 
awash, roll toward them. 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “this is one 
hell of a note!" 

The boy laughed again with that odd 
good humor. 

“Not so bad,” he said. “Not half so 
bad as... life, say.” 

For a moment they looked at each 
other. McIntyre knew what the boy 
meant, and he shook his head in sharp 
negation. 

" We'll not think about that yet," he 
said firmly. “We'll start tryin’ to get off 
right now." 

He waited until the canoe drifted to 
his reach. Then he dropped the packs 
into the water and untied the rifle. 

With the aid of his knees, he rolled the 
craft over and exposed the long ragged 
tear in the bottom. This time he shook 
his head gravely. 

"If we was ashore, with lots of time 
and plenty to work with—" he began, and, 
after a moment, added, "but weain't ... 
any of them." 

He let the ruined beat drift away. 

Next, McIntyre eyed his prisoner spec- 
ulatively. Then he fumbled in his vest 
pee and brought out the key to the 
andcuffs. 

“I don't ask your word now,” he said. 
“Tve got the gun; you'll keep your dis- 
tance.” 

"Sure," Farwell replied, and as he 
tossed the cuffs to Bob he asked, “Think 
we'll get off?” 


"THE other did not reply at once. He 
turned, and hiseyesswung clear around 
the horizon in a long, careful scrutiny. 
To windward was the channel, with the 
weather piling seas up the current, and 
Sugar Island, its outlines blurred by 
snow, miles beyond that; two, perhaps 
three. Below them the lake narrowed 
to the river, and not so far away in that 
direction the flat which gave them a res- 
pite shelved into depths again. To the 
northward and eastward the great ex- 
panse of shoal water stretched, deepen- 
ing to many fathoms above and cut by 
innumerable deeper pockets toward the 
Canadian shore. 

They could walk for miles, for hours, 
without getting out of their depth, but 
always in water, perhaps to their knees, 
perhaps to their shoulders. There was no 
dry spot on which to spend the night; 
there was no way off the flat except by 
swimming in that chilling water.’ 

“T guess we'll get off,” the sheriff said. 
“Leastwise we'll wait, yonder.” 

He gestured toward a stranded stump 
and went behind Farwell as they waded 
toward that paltry refuge. They took 
places against the upflung roots, to their 
thighs in the lake, and shivered before 
they had well stopped moving. 

McIntyre spoke: “ There's two chances, 
son. One is that something’ll come along; 
the other is that somebody on shore'll sce 
us. 

Farwell grinned at him. “Got a family, 
Sheriff? No? You'd like to get out of 
this, though?” 

“That’s right; I'd like to.” 

“That’s the difference. You've got 
something to go back to—a job and liberty. 
I got neither. It won't be so bad .. 
goin’ out this way." 

“We ain’t plannin’ to go, not just yet.” 
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“I swung around the table for the fireplace, where the old man kept his 
rifle. He fired the third time and missed, and I didn't take any chances" 


In that was something of official re- 
buke and, though Farwell laughed lightly 
enough, neither spoke for a time. Mc- 
Intyre set the rifle against the stump, 
removed his mackinaw, and wrung what 
water he could from it. He stripped off 
his shirt and did his best to dry that. His 
movements were slow, none too certain, 
for he trembled violently, and when he 
had the soggy clothing on again and 
folded his arms to conserve a jot of 
warmth, Farwell said: 

“Sheriff, I can make it to shore. You 
can't, but I can.” 

“How?” 


“T can swim that water on the Cana- 
dian side.” 


MCINTYRE possessed himself of the 
rifle, looked into the wind, and rubbed 
his mustache with the back of one hand. 

“And then what?” 

Farwell deliberated. 

“Td send back for you.” 

“That your best answer?" 

Pause. Then, “Yes.” 

* We'll wait." 

They waited. After a time, McIntyre 
began to move about in the water. He 
shook his hands to drive the numbness 


from them. He stamped his feet as best 
he could. Always he kept looking up the 
wind to where boats would pass, if they 
went that way. Farwell, hugging his big, 
young, strong body, watched these signs 
of distress and apprehension with an 
expression that was almost tolerant. 

“Gettin’ colder, Sheriff. See how the 
snow sticks to us. Want to drive a bar- 
gain? Few hours' start for your life?" 

“Not to-day." 

After a moment, “Gosh, I like your 
sand, at that!" 

Again a long and speechless period. 
Then McIntyre (Continued on page 157) 


HEN I started to make 

the pictures which are 

printed with this article, 

it wasn't with the idea of 

pointing a moral; but I 
soon found that the moral was pointing 
itself! 

During the past ten years, as general 

ress representative for the Ringling 
I ous and Barnum and Bailey Circus, 
I've had an unusual opportunity to study 
animals; and I have found them more 
fascinating than any other subject— 
except human beings themselves. 

But it is a curious fact that a knowledge 
of peoplehelps you in dealing with animals; 
and from your experiences with animals 
you learn how to get along with people. 

Notice, for instance, the picture of 
Molly, the zebra, cocking her ears in 
flattering attention to me, as I apparentl 
read a choice bit out of the book I hold. 

To be perfectly honest, this is what 
happened: First, the photographer set up 
his camera. Then the keeper of the 
zebras led Molly from the tent and gave 
her halter into my right hand. In my left I 
held theopen book, from which toread a few 
gems of thought for Molly's delectation. 

The average person knows very little 
about zebras, so I will explain that they 
are both stubborn and stupid. It is com- 
monly believed that a zebra cannot be 
trained; that he cannot even be broken 
to harness. This last, at least, is a mis- 
take. I have seen two pairs of zebras 
driven together. Perhaps they can't be 
trained to do stunts. I'd hate to have the 
job of trying it. But after my experience 
with Molly I'm not certain iat they are 
entirely hopeless. 

Holding the halter, I attempted to 
draw her toward me. But either she 
didn't like my looks, or she was just 
naturally contrary. I prefer to think it 
was the latter. 

At any rate, to put it mildly, she kept 
her distance. I pulled harder on the 
halter. Molly pulled on it too—in the 
opposite direction. The harder I tugged, 
the more stiffly she braced herself. Then 
she began going round and round me, 
keeping me turning like a pivot. 

A moving picture of the scene would 
have shown a spectacled chap, madly 
revolving on his own axis, in the exact 
center of a blur of black and white 
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When Mr. Norwood tried to pull Molly, 
the zebra, toward him by her halter 
she flew around like a pinwheel. But 
when he stopped pulling she came 
up to him of her own accord 


gyrating stripes. The right arm of the 
Scented chap was in imminent danger 
of parting company with the rest of his 
anatomy, but he hung on. And he con- 
tinued to pull on the halter. 

Finally, from a point behind Molly’s 
flying hoofs, came the voice of her keeper: 
“Don’t pull on her! Let her have her own 


way!” 

Whereu on, the spectacled chap, my- 
self, ceased to tug at the halter. Calmly I 
continued to pivot, since pivot I must. 
But I made no attempt to discourage 
Molly from gyrating. 

What was the result? She continued to 
give an imitation of a pinwheel until she 
was tired of it. Then she stopped! She 
waited to find out what I was going to 
do about it; but I did nothing at all. 


Straight Tips 
About How to 


In getting them to pose with me 
useful lessons in the art of deal- 


taught me the folly of try- 
of judging only by ap- 
sidering people’s 

fearing failure 


By Edwin 


Author of “The Adven- 


With the perversity of human nature, 
Molly became interested in me the mo- 
ment I ceased trying to force her interest. 
Gradually she salle toward me. Inside 
of two minutes, her head was so close that 
she almost tickled my ear with hers. The 
camera clicked, and the picture shown 
here was the result. 


I HAVE related this experience in detail, 
because it teaches a lesson in the art of 
handling people. If you ever catch your- 
self trying to drag a human being into 
line, to force him to be interested in some- 
thing just because yo are interested in it, 
say to yourself: 

“Remember Molly, the zebra!” 

These pictures are submitted to you as 
so many chapters, all teaching the same 


Camels are like some people: they look supercilious, and so they are not popu- 


lar. 
are timid and anxious. 


They belong to the great army of the misunderstood; for at heart they 
See how little Barney Google responds to friendliness 


From Animals 
Manage People 


for their pictures, I learned some 
ing with human beings—They 


ing to get my way by force, 
pearances, of not con- 
own tastes, and of 

in advance 


P. Norwood 


tures of Diggeldy Dan” 


lesson; the lesson that if you want to get 
on with other people, if you want their co- 
operation, give them a chance! Don't be in 
a boiling hurry to get your way. Have a 
little patience. Have a lot of it, if neces- 
ary: t saves time and trouble in the end. 

There is the picture, for example, of 
Mickey, the little goat, sitting on my lap. 
You can tell by his expression that he is 
not being detained by force. He looks as 
happy as Mary’s Little Lamb before the 
Teaches came along. 

Mickey has a very interesting history. 
In the side show of the circus last season 
we had a huge python, one of those enor- 
mous snakes that never heard of Horace 
Fletcher and his healthful habit of giving 
thirty-two chews to each mouthful of food 
before swallowing it. The python, on the 


In getting this white horse, Kitty, to 
look at his book, Mr. Norwood banked 
on his knowledge of her two outstand- 
ing traits—friendliness and curiosity— 
just as we should with human beings 


contrary, bolts his meals, which consist 
of such animals as rabbits, kids, or small 
igs. Moreover, he prefers them alive. 
his side-show python, however, refused 
food although fie had not been fed for 


* more than three months. 


At this rate he threatened to go into a 
decline. Something had to be done, so the 
keeper procured a REY kid, and said to it, 
*Sorry, kid, but you'll haveto bethe goat!" 


S HE was carrying the little creature 

through the side-show tent, en route 
to the python's cage, he encountered An- 
drew, de keeper of the giraffes. 

I wish you knew Andrew. He loves ani- 
mals; not only his special charges, the 
three towering giraffes, but every crea- 
ture that walks or flies. He is always 


If you don’t want a goat to charge you, go up close to him, 


so that he can’t get a running start. 
follow with human beings. 


And that’s a good rule to 


Don’t be afraid to go straight to them 


adopting some more or less miserable 
beast or bird; and he will tote these pets 
around for an entire season, caring for 
them more tenderly than the average 
nursemaid cares for her human charges. 

Well, when Andrew saw the baby goat 
and learned of its impending fate, he de- 
clared that he couldn't and wouldn't 

ermit it to be sacrificed. And he didn'tl 
he took it unto himself, fixed a nice soft 
berth for it, and added it to his adopted 
family, which then consisted of a rabbit, 
a crow, and other ill-assorted but happy 
members. 

For a time, this brand plucked from 
the burning was known to the circus folks 
merely as “Goat.” Later it was named 
Mickey, and became the pet of the whole 
show. Mickey was far easier for me to 
handle than Molly, the zebra; yet even 
Mickey's happy disposition could have 
been ruffled if I had not been patient and 
tolerant. It was another lesson in how to 
get on with people. 

Observe, too, the picture of Mary, the 
giraffe, perusing the printed page. van 
is as temperamental as a prima donna. All 
giraffes are excitable, but Mary-is the 
most emotional one I have ever seen. 
Sometimes, without any apparent reason, 
she develops a mood of hysteria. Her 
ungainly form lurches about awkwardly, 
and she bumps her head, shoulders, and 
knees on everything within reach. 

People often ask us if Mary—who is 
about eighteen feet tall—doesn’t strike her 
head when the circus train goes through a 
tunnel! She certainly would if she trav- 
eled in an open car. But she has her own 
wagon, roofed over, and lined throughout 
with quilted padding six inches thick. 
The floor is covered knee deep with straw. 
And if you will notice how high Mary’s 
knees are from the floor, you will realize 
how much straw is required. 


SHE is very finicky about her food; 
will eat only the most succulent leaves 
and twigs; insists on having clover hay; 
and wants all her victuals to be scrupu- 
lously clean. Also, she is as dependent 
on her afternoon tea as any English 
dowager! At four P.M. every day, Andres 
serves her a light lunch of mixed corn, 
bran, and oats, to which he adds a spoon- 
ful of black tea leaves. 

When the mixture is put up in her box, 
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Mary sniffs at it 
with the nose of a 
connoisseur. If the 
tea has been omit- 
ted, she turns upon 
Andrew a look of 
indignant protest, 
and refuses to par- 
take until the miss- 
ing tea has been 
supplied. At the con- 
clusion of the meal, 
she tops off with a 
raw onien by way of 
dessert. 


ARY is like a 
prima donna, 
not only in being 
temperamental but 
also because her 
throat is so impor- 
tant a part of her 
anatomy. But she is 
unlike a prima donna 
in that she has no 
voice! With all that 
amazing length of 
neck, a giraffe appar- 
ently possesses no 
vocal cords. It makes ` 
no sound, except a sort of snuffling noise 
such as a horse makes when barley straws 
tickle his mouth. 

In the course of years, Andrew has lost 
two giraffes. In both cases, he sat beside 
the dying animal and held its head in his 
lap, giving it the comfort of his presence 
and his sympathy, like the true friend 


Apparently Mickey is just like kids of 
the human variety: he enjoys being held 
in someone's lap and looking at ‘‘the 
pretty pictures." No wonder he looks 
so pleased with life! He narrowly es- 
caped being served as a tempting tidbit 
to a python that had lost its appetite 


Giraffes are sociably inclined and possess 
aninordinatecuriosity. Mr.Norwood de- 
clares that if you hold an open book up 
to Mary, the giraffe shown here, she will 
put her nose into it at the pages which 
carry illustrations! He appealed to these 
traits when he got her to pose with him 


posing for this picture. 
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Not knowing that these Ruslan PIU were supposed to be 
ready to bite any stranger, Mr. Norwood blandly joined them in 
If he had expected trouble, he wouldn't 
have tried the stunt. Moral: The fear of failure brings failure 


he is. He tells me that great tears came 
into the eyes of these dying giraffes, but 
that they uttered no sound, even in their 
suffering. 

Mary's eyes, by the way, are larger and 
more beautiful than those of any other 
animal in the menagerie. The iris is even 
larger than a silver dollar and is exqui- 
sitely penciled. 

A giraffe's eyes are much larg- 
er than an elephant's. In fact, 
considering his great bulk, 
elephant's eyes are remarkably 
small. They are not beautiful 
either, in spite of the fact that 
sometimes the eyelashes are six 
inches long! Yet the eyes of ele- 
phants vary in expression more 
than those of most other animals. 

We have an elephant named 
Sammy, who is as fall of pranks 


as a mischievous boy. There is a 


separate devil in 
each of his eyes. Be- 
side him, in the ele- 
pan row, stands 
‘ellie, a shrinking 
young ting with a 
ook of pealing 
shyness. Ea 
seems to delight in 
teasing Nellie. His 
favorite trick is to 
pa one of his big 
eet on her toes; 
gently at first, and 
with a cautious eye 
out for the keepers, 
but gradually , ap- 
plying pressure until 

‘ellie sets up a howl. 
Then the young ras- 
cal quickly with- 
draws his foot and 
looks about with an 
air of guileless in- 
nocence. 

But to return to 
Mary, the giraffe. 
She is a sociable 
creature. You'll 
never find her stay- 
ing in the back of 
her corral if there is somebody at the op- 
posite side with whom she can visit. She 
possesses an inordinate curiosity, too; 
and I honestly believe that she likes to 
look at pictures! Hold up an open book 
and she will thrust her nose into it be- 
tween the leaves which carry illustrations. 
In getting the accompanying photograph 
of Mary, I appealed to this trait of hers, 
just as we do or should do in the case of 
human beings. 


USED the same tactics in dealing with 

Kitty, the horse. This beautiful snow- 
white animal has two traits—friendliness 
and curiosity—to which I appealed in 
making the picture of her. Haviie won 
her liking, it was easy to get her to stand 
close beside me. And when I held the 
open book up before her, she immediately 
wanted to sniff at it. Perhaps she thought 
there was sugar(Continued on page 160) 


Five Reasons Why Men Fail 


In Business 


Too-easy money, sticking to out-of-date ideas, speculation, ignorance of real 
facts, and self-deception are the main causes of business disaster, as I 
have sized them up in thirty-six years of banking experience 


By Edward W. Decker 


President of the Northwestern National Bank, of Minneapolis 


OT LONG ago I had occasion to 
make inquiry about a young 
man who wanted to borrow 
some money. I went toa friend 
of his, who was also a friend of 

mine, and asked him to tell me something 
about this man. 
“Oh, Bill’s a fine fellow,” he said; “but 
don’t lend him any money!” 
In eleven words he gave 
me an excellent picture of 
Bill. He was a likable, af- 
fable chap, but he wasn’t 
well balanced in character. 
He lacked a sense of respon- 
sibility; therefore he missed 
being a good credit risk. 
ere are thousands of 
men like that, and they offer 
one of the problems that 
bankers must deal with. I 
happen to be a banker, and 
therefore probably know 
more "Bills" than you do; 
but I’m sure that among 
your acquaintance there are 
a few of the-same kind. 
How are we to tell what 
men are good credit risks? 
What traits does the trust- 
worthy man have? When 
you answer those questions 
you have a guide not only 
to the character of people, 
but to the qualities that 
usually contribute most to 
the upbuilding of a business. 
Among the customers of 
our bank until a few years 
ago was a.certain wholesale 
house which was managed 
and chiefly owned by two partners. We 
extended them a line of credit of about 
two hundred thousand dollars. At that 
figure we regarded them as desirable risks. 
Business was booming. They decided 
they could use more money to advantage. 
Without saying anything to us about it, 
they set out to obtain the money through 
note brokers. It came easy, and they 
borrowed approximately a million dollars. 
Then their notes began to fall due. 
About the same time the business boom 
in their line was unceremoniously punc- 
Only then did we learn the facts 
about the company’s financial condition, 
and it proved that the only thing it could 
do was to pass quietly out of existence. 
After the obsequies, the concern's cred- 
itors received ninety-eight cents on the 
dollar, but nothing of the original in- 


O 


around him. 


a big business. 


vestment remained for the stockholders. 

This case illustrates one of the five 
major reasons why men fail in business. 
There are more than five, but the vast 
majority of cases can be assigned to one 
of that number. In this case it was 
too easy for the partners to get money. 

The mortality rate among business 


You Can Judge an Executive by the 
Strength of His Associates 


NE of the things I like to see," says 
Mr. Decker, “is a man at the head 
of a business with a lot of strong men 
If a man will not select 
strong assistants, possibly for fear they 
may displace him or not do as he says, he 


is not a big enough man to be the head of 


houses is fairly high. Many flatly fail. 
Many change ands in such a way that 
the first owner must be called a failure in 
managing that business. The small, new 
concerns are worst hit. 

When a business fails, it is almost al- 
ways because the man or men in charge of 
it somehow fail. They do not measure up 
to their opportunities. It follows that 
an analysis of the things that make and 
break businesses is also an analysis of the 
things that make and break men. 


OBODY has a better chance than a 

banker to study the causes of business 
growth and decline. He is usually in at 
the birth; and at the death too, if it comes 
to that. In protecting the interests of his 
depositors he often has to act as a business 
doctor in order to save, by timely advice, 


Strong men will not al- 
ways do just as they are told, to be sure. 
But it is not easy to run a business to- 
day with a convention of parrots. 
vigorous, growing organization, a great 
many fairly important decisions have to 
be left to men in subordinate positions. 
You can't have a healthy big business in 
any other way.” 


Ina 


firms that would probably fail if they fol- 
lowed their own courses. 

y experience as a banker now dates 
back thirty-six years. When I came to 
Minneapolis in 1887, from the Minnesota 
farm where I was born, to take entrance 
examinations for the State University, I 
had no thought of a place in a bank. 

t happened by chance, 
however, that I heard of an 
opening through a friend, 
who suggested that I apply 
for the position. One of 
the men in a bank was 
leaving, and in accordance 
with an established policy 
everyone was to move 
up a notch. That left an 
opening at the bottom, a 
job as messenger, and it 
ooked good to me. I put in 
an application, and a week 
later started as a messenger 
at a salary of fifteen dollars 
a month. Except for one 
five-year period, have 
been connected with the 
same institution ever since, 
and have had the good for- 
tune to hold every job from 
messenger up. In the mean- 
time, the bank family has 

rown from twelve to five 
undred. 

Having been in the 
banking business for so long 
a times} have reached some 
pretty definite conclusions 
as to the kind of men a bank 
is justified in lending money 
to, the causes of failure in 
business, and the elements that make a 
loan a bad risk or a good one. 

The first great cause of failure in busi- 
ness, in my judgment, is too-easy money. 

I have told about the wholesale house 
and the partners who borrowed an extra 
million through note brokers. Their final 
failure came for no other earthly reason 
than the fact that it was too easy for them 
to get money. When they obtained a 
million dollars more than we had been 
willing to loan them, it swamped them. 
They fell a prey to their own weaknesses 
and entered into all sorts of extravagance 
and speculation in merchandise. Then 
when the downward tum in prices came, 
they were simply swept away. 

You hear plenty of people telling the 
wonderful things they would do, “if they 
could only get the (Continued on page 172) 


Leaning forward she looked at him with her soft eyes, and, though but a boy, he got the feeling that 
those eyes were a mirror in which he was reflected not as he was, but as his mother believed him to be 


The Faith That Never Faltered 


A story of a wise mother 


By Margery Land May 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR C. ANDERSON 


T HAD been a great, a gala day in 

Gopher City. Flags had waved. 

` Bands had played. There had been 

rocessions and speeches. A day of 

appy and justifiable celebration, and 

with good reason. For Jimmie Blaine, the 

cleanest, the whitest, the most popular 

chap in Gopher, had been elected mayor 
of the town. 

And now, as the chimes of the nine- 
o'clock curfew tolled off the evening hour, 
Jimmie Blaine, a fine measure of hard- 
muscled masculinity, got to his feet and 

zed around the flower-decked banquet 

ard at the faces of the men who had as- 
sembled in his honor. Looking on those 
faces, some of which had been known to 
him since his boyhood, a huskiness caught 
his throat and he found it difficult to re- 
spond to the cries of “Speech! Speech.” 

“Boys,” he said at last, “I’ve been 
asked to speak of myself but I’m not go- 
ing to. I'm going to speak of my mother. 

or a man to say that whatever he is he 
owes to the influence of his mother may 
sound bromidic but, nevertheless, in my 
own case at least, it's true.” He hesi- 
tated, surveyed the circle of eager, up- 
lifted faces and went on: “The influence 
that my mother has exerted over me has 

a peculiar thing of which she, her- 
self, is totally unconscious. Standing 
here, I can remember specific instances in 
my life—all unguessed by her—when I 
would undoubtedly have yielded to the 
temptations by which I was confronted 
had it not been for her. Blinded by her 
love to my shortcomings, my mother has 

persistent in her belief that I, her 
son, was and am a perfect creature, in- 
capable of wrong. Now,” —he made a 
wide-lung gesture—“when a man has 
faith such as this placed in him—” 

Thus on and on, with his square-jawed 
face aglow and his voice gathering force 
as he warms to his subject, Blaine’s 
speech, moving by reason of its feeling 
and simplicity, continues. And as in the 
prime of life and achievement he stands 
there talking man to man to friends who 
interestedly bend forward to listen, it may 
be well for us to look back over the years 
which have brought him to this crowning 
hour of his ambition. 

Jimmie Blaine was born in a small, 

r-roomed house.. Entwined by flowers 
until it seemed a flower itself, its location 
was in West End, which is the poor and 
unfashionable section of Gopher. 

His father was a large, surly, ungainly 
man, who spent six days of the week 
working in a glass factory, and the sev- 
enth drinking in a dilapidated saloon. 
Why Rosa Duke—she of the clear up- 
lifted profile and the far-off shining eyes— 
married him must remain one of the in- 
comprehensible enigmas of love. Sufh- 
cient to say that she did, and that when 
their son was seven years old Blaine was 


killed in a police raid on a levee saloon. 

Jimmie, at seven, was in no way differ- 
ent from other boys. Nevertheless, at 
that early age, a thing happened which 
impressed him with the fact that, in his 
mother’s eyes at least, he was like the 
sovereigns of whom it was said: “The 
king can do no wrong.” 

In keeping with most boys when they 
reach their marble-shooting days, there 
were certain things not quite right, yet 
not wickedly wrong, which Jimmie liked 
to do. One of them was stealing apples 
from the orchard of old, nearsighted Mr. 


Phiggs. 


One evening his mother innocently. 


broached the subject to him. It was dus 
and they were having supper on a porch 
where honeysuckle twined in sweet pro- 
fusion. 

Suddenly, as she was helping him to 
a second saucer of berries and cream, 
Jimmie's mother smiled at him and said: 

“Poor old Mr. Phiggs was in to see me 
to-day, and guess what he told me, Jim- 
mie." 

immie squirmed. 

he stirred her tea, and went placidly 
on: “He said that his orchard was being 
ruined by a lot of little boys who climbed 
the trees to steal apples. I felt right sorry 
for him as he told me how they broke the 
branches and stripped the fruit and all; 
and I can tell you it made me mighty 
proud to know that my boy wouldn't do 
a thing like that—mighty proud." Lean- 
ing forward she looked at him with her 
soft eyes, and, though but a boy, he got the 
feeling that those eyes were a mirror in 
which he was reflected not as he was, but 
as his mother believed him to be. 

He got that feeling, and somehow, 
though he didn't know why, he just 
couldn't swipe any more apples. 

“Aw, shucks, ’tain’t no fun," he would 
say, and though the rest of his gang 
begged and urged him, Mr. Phiggs’s or- 
chard suffered from his youthful vandal- 
ism no more. : 


"THE years passed. They were unevent- 
ful, commonplace years, during which 
Mrs. Blaine took in sewing by which she 
supported herself and Jimmie while he 
was going to school. 

It was during these school days, when 
he was tussling with the trying difficul- 
ties of second-year Latin, that one of 
those temptations, which in looking back 
he could so clearly remember, confronted 
Jimmie. 

It came at examination time and by 
way of one Perry Heath, who was his 
classmate. 

"Say, fimmie, you're a nut to bone 
over that old Latin," Perry told him, “I 


ot a jack here that spiels all the junk out ` 


or you in English. You can take it home 
with you to-night, if you want it." 


Jimmie, to whom languages were a 
Waterloo, accepted the offer eagerly, and 
that afternoon when he reached home he 
took Perry's key and slipped it under the 
mattress of his bed. Then he went out to 
play baseball, and forgot all about it until 
after supper, when he was in the kitchen 
helping his mother dry dishes. 

"Well, Jimmie, how's the school work 
coming on?" she asked. : 

"Oh, pretty good. I reckon I'll get 
through all right," he said. 

His mother chuckled. 

“T can remember when I was a girl how 
I just dreaded exams. Seemed like I knew 
less then than any other time, I was that 
frightened." She laughed and, going to 
the cabinet, began putting up the china. 
“My girl friends used to tease me about 
it. There was one that used to sew leaves 
from her books in the plaits of her dress, 
where she could look at 'em for answers to 
anything she forgot, but shucks!"—she 
shru el her slim shoulders—“I never 
could see anything in that. Seemed to 
me that cribbing wasn’t a thing in the 
world but lying and cheating on your- 
self.” She turned and came up to him, 
putting her thin hand through his hair. 
“That’s what I like about you, son. You 
may not get the highest marks in the 
class but whatever you get you earn hon- 
estly.” . 


JIMMIE felt a moist aching something 
right down in his heart. Suddenly he 
put out a big arm and grabbed his mother 
to him and kissed her. 

"Say, Mum, you think I'm some pump- 
kins, don't you?" 

“I don't think it. I just know you're 
the finest boy in this world," she said. 

Jimmie shivered. Though fifteen, he 
was already a good head taller than his 
mother. ‘Poor little mum," he thought, 
“she wouldn't think me so all-fired fine if 
she knew I had a crib to Cæsar hidden in 
my bed. 

And, lest she know of it, pramis, with- 
out having glanced at the key, returned 
it next day to Perry. 

“Here, take your old book, I don’t 
want it. I’ve got this gink Cæsar coming 
and going,” he said. 

And thus it was that Jimmie, by no 
means a brilliant pupil, earned through 
hard, honest efforts his diploma from the 
high school. When his mother suggested 
college he shook a determined head. 

“No, sirree, the only thing you're going 
to sew on from now is my buttons. I'm 
going to work,” he said. 

He did. A few days later, he obtained a 
job as cub reporter on the Gopher “Jour- 
nal" For this newspaper he had an 
affection, since in his boyhood he had 
earned spending money by selling it in the 
streets. 

Up to this time, his friends had been, 
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for the most part, West End boys who 
lived in his own neighborhood; but while 
he was covering baseball games at the 
fair grounds and the football matches 
of Gopher college, he came into contact 
with youths whose families represented 
the wealth and aristocracy of the city. 

Jimmie soon became popular with this 
set. He began to 
be invited to their 
homes. Very dif- 
ferent were these 
from his own, 
which could boast 
of no grace save 
that which flowers 
and fresh curtains 
can give. 

One of his new 
friends was Hugh 
Simmons, whose 
father had specu- 
lated in mining 
lands and made a 
considerable for- 
tune. Hugh, an 
amateur golfer of 
some skill, had met 
Jimmie while he 
was covering a 
match at the 
Country Club, had 
liked him at once 
and made more 
than his usual list- 
less efforts to show 
it. Whereas, Jim- 
mie, as responsive 
to friendliness as 
is a floppy-eared, 
two-months-old 
pup, had told his 
mother that Hugh- 
ie edi was 

“some stu 

In this opinion 
Jimmie was not 
alone. It was 
shared by a long 
string of moon- 
shiners, vaudeville 
dancers, and road- 
house managers, to 
whomtheapproach 
of Hugh's racer 
was a pleasurable 
sight. for mingled 
with the wild oats 
of his sowing there was a lavish sprinkling 
of the paternal supply of gold. 

Lounging into Jimmie’s office at the 
close of the day, he’d suggest: 

“T say, old bean, suppose we take a 
flyer in the little old bus and see if we 
can’t stir up some noise.” 

Jimmie, hot-blooded and keen for life, 
was not averse. 

“All right,” he'd say. “Just as soon as 
I can finish up this dope and telephone 
the mum.” 

At this a slight derisive smile would 
twist Hugh’s lips. Jimmie's habit of tele- 
phoning his mother before he went any- 
where or did anything in the evenings 
was to Hugh the one flaw in his character. 

As time went on and Jimmie’s acquaint- 
ance with moonshiners and road-house 
proprietors increased, and already imi- 
tative of Hugh in details of speech and 
haberdashery and hair combing, he began 
to ape him in the matter of maternal avoid- 
ance. "Though persisting in his habit of 
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telephoning her, he gradually stopped 
the custom he had had of coming into 
her room to kiss her good night. This 
abrupt breaking off from a custom which 
had endured since his boyhood was not 
due to indifference, but sprang from 
the fact that he did noti want her to 
smell whisky on his breath. 


“I want to talk to you, Jimmie.: Suppose I get my car, so that we can 
slip off for a ride after we've seen the honeymooners to the train” 


One spring night, when the air was 
sweet with the breath of flowers, Jimmie, 
returned from a road-house tour with 
Hugh, found his mother sitting in a rocker 
on the porch. Though it was well on to 
midnight she had waited up for him. 

“Seems like I haven't seen you for ages, 
Jimmie," she said. “Come here, son, and 
kiss me." 


HE BENT to her, implanting a quick, 
fearful kiss on her brow, and started to 
draw away from her; but she caught him 
by the lapels of his tweed jacket. 

“That ain't no kiss,” she said. "Here— 
on my mouth, Jimmie." — And when, 
though sick lest she smell the whisky, he 
had done her bidding, she added lightly, 
"Why have you stopped coming to my 
room at night, Jimmie? Don't you love 
your old mother any more?" 

He sank on his knees before her. With 
his face hidden in her lap, and in a tone 
of pretended teasing: "Suppose I told 


you it was because I'd been drinking and 
didn't want you to know it?" he said. 

For a second, he awaited her answer. 
In a second, sublime in the faith and con- 
fidence of mother love, her answer came: 

"Shame on you, Jimmie, to try to tease 
your old mommie like that. Why, shucks, 
I don't any more believe you'd drink 

than I believe J 

could fly." 

Jimmie's heart 
stopped. As in his 
boyhood, but ten 
times more in- 
tensely now that he 

was grown to be a 

man, there came 

to him the realiza- 
tion that, weak 
and frail though he 
was, yet to this 
small, worn wom- 
an he was not weak 
nor frail, but a 
creature so equip- 
ped with moral 
and Koi any viril- 
ity as to be inca 
ble of doing 
any cheapness 
or wrong. He was 
seized by a long- 
ing to be not as he 
was but as his 
mother saw him. 
After that Jim- 
. miethought a good 
deal about his 
mother, and one 
day he spoke of her 
to Perry Heath, 
who was swankly 
pooma and had 
ecome an expert 

dancer and quite a 

beau in the town. 

They were on their 

way to a baseball 

game, when sud- 

i iare said: 

ou know, 

Perry, mothers are 

thequeerest things! 

Mine, for instance. 

You wouldn't be- 

lieve it, but my 

mother just does- 

n't think I could do 
any thing that’s—well—rotten.” 

“U mph, I wish I could put things over 
on mine like that,” said Perry, at which 
Jimmie shot him a disgusted glance. 

“But that’s just it. I don’t want to 
put things over on her,” he said. 

And because he didn’t, he became less 
chummy with Hughie and his crowd. 

“It’s all right for you fellows, but I’ve 
got to work,” he said, and thereafter 
spent his evenings at .home or with Sara 
Brown, a gentle, gray-eyed girl who was 
a stenographer in the “ Journal” office. 

Between these two there were three 
years of steady, unbroken friendship. 
During this time, by dint of aptitude for 
journalism, Jimmie became, first, sports, 
and then city editor of his newspaper. 

Increasingly in the favor and approval 
of Colonel Austen, the *' Journal's"' fierce- 
eyed, public-spirited owner, Jimmie was 
beginning to be recognized as a coming 
figure in the Solitica ite of the city. For 
Austen, whose (Continued on page 130) 


What a Dyer and Cleaner Knows 
About You and Your Clothes 


Men like old garments for comfort, women for sentiment—Stenographers are 
most exacting, and rich people are easiest to please—How to 
take care of your wearing apparel 


‘By Watson G. Clark 


President of the Barrett Nephews Company 


ECENTLY, a tall white-haired 
man of sixty-five, who belongs 
to a New York family that is 
distinguished for its social posi- 
tion, drove up in an automobile 

to one of our stores, a receiving station for 
things that are to be cleaned and dyed. 
He went inside, carrying a small parcel. 

After removing the paper and making 
the examination Which 1s always made 
whenever a customer leaves anything with 
us, the young woman clerk sad. : 

*Haven't you made a mistake?" 

“How?” asked the customer. 

“Well, this pairof trousers seems pretty 
old and I thought maybe you'd brought 
in the wrong pair. These don't seem ex- 
actly—” The clerk indicated where the 
garment was worn and the lining frayed. 

“Oh, no!" answered the customer. “I 
haven't made a mistake. These are my 
old stand-bys. I wear them when I sit in 
those leather chairs at the club and in cold 
weather when I can wear an overcoat. 
Those are wonderful trousers! You'll see 
how well they come out! I admit that my 
daughter thinks they are no longer be- 
coming, but Í feel more at home in them 
than in any of the new ones. Just have 
them taken care of so they'll look like new, 
and I'll see if I can't persuade my daughter 
to overlook their antiquity for a year or 
two longer." 

The clerk had never waited on this cus- 
tomer before, or she would have known of 
his fondness for this pair of trousers. For 
twelce years he has been bringing or sending 
them in, at more or less regular intervals, 
to have them cleaned and pressed. They 
will keep on coming, I am sure, as long as 
they hold together. I only hope that 
when they pass from usefulness it will not 
be in that instantaneous and dramatic way 
that the famous one-horse shay went to 
pieces! 

Men are more likel 
us that they have become attached to 
some piece of wearing apparel. Almost 
invariably this attachment is due to the 
fact that the article has proved especially 
comfortable. Yt may be a dilapidated pair 
of slippers, an old coat, or a lounging robe, 
something that was unusual in qualit 
and fit at the time it was purchased. 
Though the owner could afford something 
new and better, he still hates to part with 
the old apparel. 

But while men cling to old things be- 
cause of their comfort, women seem to do 
so because of sentiment. They frequently 
show the greatest fondness for laces, 


than women to tell 


shawls, or even curtains that have been 
in the family a long time. Sometimes it 
happens that a woman sets great store by 
trifles that have no real value at all. 

Recently, a rich widow who has been 
a patron of ours for years brought in half 
a dozen pieces of white and pale blue rib- 
bon, about fourteen inches long and an 
inch and a half wide. To the clerk who 
examined them they seemed nothing more 
than faded old strings; and she suggested 
that the customer would find it cheaper 
and more satisfactory to buy new ribbons 
than to have the old ones cleaned. 

“But I couldn't think of getting new 
ribbons for this purpose," she answered. 
“Years ago I fastened several bundles of 
my husband's letters with these ribbons, 
which came from my bridal bouquet. I 
pur them away in a trunk and I’ve just 
ound them. The letters are now going 
into my safe deposit vault, and I want 
them tied up just as they’ve always been. 
So please have the ribbons cleaned as 
nicely as you can." 


N CONTRAST with the man I have 

mentioned whohas such an extreme fond- 
ness for one pair of gray striped trousers, I 
know many men who seem to have no 
preference at all as regards the various 
articles of apparel that make up their 
wardrobes. One banker I know of has 
fifty suits, while the proprietor of a certain 
furniture store has forty. These suits are 
sent to us regularly, in their turn, six or 
eight at a time, for cleaning and pressing. 

Another customer, a lawyer, always 
has sixteen suits: eight that are light in 
weight and the others heavy enough for 
cold weather. In the spring he sends the 
eight winter suits; and we set them in 
order and return them in the fall. In the 
fall he sends us his eight summer suits 
which, after proper care, we store for him 
until the following spring. 

Whether a man has two suits or a dozen, 
there is one rule that should be observed 
regarding cleaning: Any suit that is worn 
regularly during a season of two or three 
months ought to be dry cleaned and pressed 
at least two or three times. This process 
not only lengthens the life of the gar- 
ments, it sterilizes them, killing the germs 
of the common contagious diseases that 
may be in the fabric after its exposure to 
street dust or other soil. For this kind of 
work you should go to a reputable cleaner, 
for there are methods of cleaning that do 
not accomplish this sterilizing. 

“Now be sure to get the shine off the 


elbows," is a remark that people fre- 
quently make when leaving clothes to be 
cleaned. But this is something the cleaner 
cannot promise to do. The shine that 
comes on the elbows, on the edges of gar- 
ments, and where people sit down on their 
clothes, is due to wear. When the nap 
begins to rub off then the material begins 
to shine. At this first stage it is often 
possible for the cleaner, by using steam 
and particular care in pressing, to dull the 
shine, though it is bound to reappear as 
the garment is worn. And when the nap 
is really gone, then the shine becomes per- 
manent and no treatment the cleaner can 
give will remove it. 

Our cleaning and dyeing works—one of 
the very oldest in the country—are located 
on Staten Island, near New York City. 
In each of three cities—New York, Phila- 
delphia,and Boston—we have many branch 
stores for the convenience of customers 
who desire cleaning or dyeing service. Be- 
sides these we have agencies in all parts 
of the country. 

The things we clean and dye range from 
the ordinary articles of wearing apparel 
and house furnishings to furs, ermine 
coats, polar-bear rugs, rare old laces, and 
Oriental rugs worth many thousands of 
dollars. The things we receive in the 
greatest number from men are suits, 
sports trousers, overcoats, vests, gloves, 
and neckties. We receive more silk pa- 
jamas from actors than from any other 
class of men. From women the things we 
receive in the greatest number are gowns, 
negligees, plaited skirts, and gloves. 


"THERE is practically no limit to the 
value and the variety of the things our 
customers send us. One day recently we 
cleaned for a woman in St. Loos a set of 
old brocade curtains that had been in the 
family for a hundred and fifty years. 
They were valued at three thousand dol- 
lars. The same day we cleaned a price- 
less piece of lace which, years ago, came 
from a cháteau in France and which is 
now being used on the altar of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, in New York City. 

Over the same counter that day we 
received a woolly little lamb whose fleece 
was blacker than coal! It was a child's 
tov; and the child's mother said that her 
little boy and the dirty little lamb could 
not share the same nursery any more un- 
til the lamb was made whiter than snow! 

I can tell you a good many things about 
this subject of cleaning and dyeing that 
may prove useful (Continued on page 133) 
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He Has Lived for 20 Years 
With Volcanoes and Earthquakes 


A scientist, whose home is in the crater of an active volcano, tells what he 
has discovered about the great fire mountains, and about the convul- 
sions that play havoc with this earth of ours—In search of 
knowledge, he has braved poison gases, molten 
lava, and fountains of flame 


By Harry A. Stewart 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THOMAS A. JAGGAR 


ANY years ago, when the 

western part of this country 

was almost unknown and un- 

explored, a settler was mak- 

ing toward the Pacific Coastin 
a prairie schooner. 

Hitched to the big-wheeled wagon, with 
its canvas top, was a team of four mules. 
Two cows walked 
docilely back of the 
outfit. The home- 
seeker, a gaunt, 
hardy PE EN 
drovetheteam,while 
his two grown sons, 
racine 'on horse- 
back, scouted for 
the ever-present 
danger of Indians. 

One day, about 
nightfall, the little 
party arrived in the 
neighborhood of 
what we now call 
the Yellowstone 
National Park. 
When the old man 
decided to make 
camp, he left the 
task of unhitching 
and watering the 
stock to his sons, 
while he took his 
gun and started out 
to kill a deer ór an 
elk. 

Suddenly the 
boys, at work around 
the wagon, heard 
someone coming 
through the bushes 
at a high rate of 
speed. They looked 
upto see their father 
running toward the 
wagon for all he was worth. As soon as he 
got in hearing distance he began to yell, 
“Hitch up and git out! Hurry!” 

The boys went to work to get the “ crit- 
ters" back into harness with all possible 
speed. When the outfit was ready, the 
old man seized the reins and, wheeling 
round, drove back at a gallop over the 
track they had followed that day. 

The two boys, on their horses, kept a 
sharp lookout behind, but could see noth- 
ing dangerous. Finally one of them rode 
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up to the wagon. “Say, Pop," he de- 
manded. “What was it that you was 
skeered of?" 

'The old man glanced back, and then 
drew the mules down to a.milder pace. 

“Boy,” he said solemnly, “you know 
when 1 went back through the brush 
thar? Well, I was so close to Hell that the 


Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar (center) and three other members of an expedition sent to 
study the Boroslof Volcano, off the coast of Alaska. The strange garment Doctor 
Jaggar is wearing is an Aleut raincoat made of seal bladders. United States vol- 
canologist in charge of the Hawaiian Observatory, Doctor Jaggar is one of the 
greatest authorities on the internal structure of the earth. For twelve years 
he has lived in the crater of an active volcano, where he makes his observations 


ground was hot and steam was bilin' up 
through the cracks!" 

As everyone now knows, there is much 
volcanic activity in the neighborhood of 
this marvelous park. It is shown in the 
boiling springs, the spouting geysers, and 
in the brilliant colors of comparatively 
recent lava flows. But we no longer think 
that this activity indicates proximity to 
the infernal regions. 

But, strangely enough, up to within 
the last decide or two, we actually knew 


little more about what goes on inside the 
earth than the old settler did, and we 
hardly took the trouble to lessen our 
ignorance. 

Our greatest strides of learning in this 
particular direction really began in 1912, 
when Doctor Thomas A. Jaggar, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
went to live in the 
crater of an active 
volcano so that he 
might find out some- 
thing about it. He 
has inhabited this 
strange and wonder- 
ful home eve: since. 
Before taking up his 
residence there, he 
had made a close 
study of Vesuvius, 
Pelée, and numer- 
ous other volcanoes 
in all parts of the 
wor'd. 


I HAD the oppor- 
tunity of talking 
with Doctor Jaggar 
the other day. His 
fifteen years’ resi- 
dence in the brink 
of the crater of Ki- 
lauea in the Island 
of Hawaii has 
taught him more 
about volcanoes, 
probably, than is 
known by any other 
man in the world. 
He is the volcanolo- 
gist of the United 
States Government, 
and in charge of the 
Hawaiian Volcano 
Observatory. 

The sciences of volcanology and geono- 
my (or the study of the living earth) owe 
more to this intrepid and resolute scien- 
tist than to any other individual. In pur- 
suit of facts that would enableusto under- 
stand volcanoes, he has risked death in a 
dozen horrible aspects, from incineration 
in molten lava to asphyxiation by deadly 
gases. But from his studies, the veil of 
mystery which has always surrounded 
volcanoes and earthquakes is beginning 
to lift, and from them we may some day 
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learn how to avoid 
such terrible catastro- 
hes as overtook the 
Kee of Martinique 
in the eruption of Mont 
Pelée in 1902, when 
twenty-six thousand 
human beings were 
killed in the space of a 
few moments. 

You may think it 
strange, as I did, that 
our country should 
have a volcanologist on 
its pay roll. But whenI 
learned that the United 
States owns more active 
volcanoes than any 
other country in the 
world, the reason for 
Doctor Jaggar's job be- 
came clearer. 

There are four hun- 


dred and thirty known active volcanoes 
sprinkled about the surface of the globe, 
and we are the proprietors of more than a 
hundred of them. these, ten are in the 
United States proper. They are in the 
states of California, Oregon, Washington, 
and in Alaska. About sixty are in the Aleu- 


tian Islands chain, extending from Alaska : 


across Behring Sea toward Siberia. Five 
are in the Hawaiian Islands, and the re- 
mainder in the Philippines. 


"THE study of volcanoes is important be- 
cause the most probable solution of the 
earthquake mystery is to be found in the 
fire mountains. When we understand the 
lava writhing underground, we shall be a 
‘ong way advanced toward understanding 
how the earth writhed in California in 
1906 and in Japan in 1923. Great earth- 
quake belts are also volcano belts. 

A few minutes’ talk with the volcano 
expert upset a good many of my ideas 
about these wonderful mountains. 
asked him how many volcanoes there are 
in the world, and this is what he said: 

“Of course by volcanoes yee mean 
mountains showing signs of volcanic 
activity. The old idea was that each vol- 
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of the sea, and has only 
room enough on it for 
a cable station, to the 
Island of Hawaii, six- 
teen hundred miles 
away. As we progress 
from Midway Island 
to Hawaii, we find the 
peaks getting higher 
and higher out of the 
water, and the signs of 
volcanic activity more 
and more recent, until 
we reach Hawaii, with 
its fiveactive volcanoes. 


*FT HIS indicates that 

the volcano has 
been traveling from one 
end of the chain to the 
other. Its journey has 
robably taken mil- 
ions of years. As it 
goes along it raises the 
surface of the earth, 
just as a mole raises 
it. After it has passed, 
the earth sinks back 
©et. m. neenan again. Where it passed 


(Above) A close-up view of Mt. Bromo, on the Island long ago, the subsi- 
of Java, showing the terrifying mass of smoke, dence 1s greatest. In 
ash, and gases emitted from the depths of the Hawaii, where it is 
earth. (Left) Liquid lava, which is molten glass, now active, the peaks 


welling up through a cone of its own formation. 
The spoüts of volcanic glass are caught by the 
wind and spun into threads as fine as cobweb 


canic mountain was separate 
and distinct from every other, 
and with no relation to it. We 
now believe, however, that 
there are not so many volca- 
noes as there are volcanic 
peaks. There seem to be vol- 
canic chains along which the 
volcano travels, and the dif- 
ferent peaks are merely outlets, 
or blow holes, for it. 


“MHE Hawaiian Islands in 

the Pacific Ocean form a 
part of such a chain. It extends 
from Midway Island, which 
barely peeps above the surface 


are highest. 

“Probably, in the 
ages to come, this vol- 
cano will turn and retrace its path, and 
Midway Island will again be raised high 
above sea level and Hawaii will sink. But 
this need alarm no one, for it will be mil- 
lions of years before that happens." 

“What causes a volcano?" I asked. 

“The structure of the earth," was the 
scientist’s reply. “We believe now that 
the terrestrial globe consists of a core of 
metal under intense pressure. This is sur- 
rounded by a crust of solid rock from 
forty to fifty miles thick, on the outside of 
which we live. Between the crust and 
the core is the volcanic layer, consisting 
of highly inflammable gases held in solu- 
tion in lava under eril pressure. 


“The earth's crust is not uniform in 


A night view of lava fountains in the crater of Mauna Loa, 
one of the five active volcanoes in the Hawaiian Islands 
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(Above) Lava lake and crags in the crater of Kilauea, the volcanic 
mountain in Hawaii on which Doctor Jaggar has his home and observ- 
atory. Soundings show this lake to be forty feet deep. (Right) A fountain 
of pumice two hundred feet high in the crater of Mauna Loa. Doctor 


Jaggar risked his life to make this picture. 


He was within fifty feet 


of the fiery fountain whén he snapped the camera, and any shift 
of the wind might have brought down upon him a red-hot shower 


thickness. It has weak places and cracks 
in it. Through these cracks the volcanic 
matter escapes, and as soon as it is re- 
lieved of pressure, intense heat is gener- 
ated. It then bubbles up to the surface 
in the form of red-hot lava, and you have 
a volcano." 


e HAT is lava?" I asked. 

* Glass, an opaque natural glass. A 
piece of it looks like a bit of broken 
bottle. When it pours out of the volcanic 
pit it is a molten foam. Its temperature 
ranges from 1,800? to 2,300? Fahrenheit, 
but this is not an extreme temperature; 
a modern steel furnace reaches 3,000°. 

“As soon as the lava reaches the air 
it begins to cool, and a crust is formed on 
it. The interior of the mass remains 
liquid for a much longer time. That is the 
sort of lava flow that devastated the 


slopes of Vesuvius. Some- 
times the gas imprisoned in the 
lava explodes with such ex- 
treme violence that a red-hot 
dust, instead of liquid lava, is 
ejected from the volcano. Be- 
cause of the great quantity of 
lava thrown from the burning 
mountain, it overwhelms and 
destroys everything in its 
path.” 

"Can you walk on that 
stuff, when you are studying 
a volcano?" I interrupted him 
to ask. 

“You can hurry over it, as 
you would over thin ice," was 
the reply. "There is no danger 
of your breaking through; but 
if you stand still too long it will 
burn your shoes. The greatest 


A close-up of a lava gush. This is a miniature volcanic erup- 
tion, the molten matter being thrown up four feet in the air 
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danger in moving about over the lava is 
that a fresh flow will break through the 
surface and surround you, and that dan- 
ger is not great. 

“The most hazardous task of the vol- 
canologist," he went on, “comes in 
attempting to get samples of the gases 
which emerge from the pits. These pits 
frequently take the form of beehives. 
The lava flow bubbles up from a ‘well,’ 
as we call it, and then starts to subside. 
As it falls back, the cooling lava gradually 
builds up toward the center until there 
remains a perfectly symmetrical rounded 
cone of cooled lava with a hole in the top 
through which the flaming gas shoots. 

“I was working up to such a cone on the 
volcano Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, a few 
years ago, when my breath was cut off 
without warning. It was as though a 
gigantic hand had suddenly squeezed my 


throat. My senses began to fail quickly, 
and I realized that I had unconsciously 
walked intoa wall of invisible, odorless, and 
deadly gas. A few hasty steps backward 
relieved the suffocation as suddenly as it 
came. I tried several times to work my 
way around this wall to reach the cone, 
but it seemed to extend like an invisible 
barrier for a great distance, and I finally 
had to give up and seek another source 
for my samples. 


“THIS gas might have been either the 
deadly carbon dioxide, or the equally 
fatal sulphure acid gas, both of which 
are heavier than air, and flow along the 
ground like water. 

“Yellowstone National Park, in Wyo- 
ming, is a scene of volcanic activity, as 
shown by the geysers and hot springs. 
Many years ago, when I was studying 
the geologic formation there, I visited a 
little valley, known as ‘Death Gulch, 
where I saw the bodies of several animals. 
Among them were two huge grizzly bears. 
The deadly carbon dioxide from some 
volcanic fissure had flowed silently into 


err 
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the gulch and filled it for a depth of six or 

seven feet. It was a death trap. As it 
has no perceptible odor or taste, the ani- 
mals that strayed into it had no intima- 
tion of its deadly nature until too late. 

“Not all volcanoes emit these gases. 
Many of the thousands of people who 
lost their lives in the eruption of the vol- 
cano Mont Pelee, in the Did of Marti- 
nique, in 1902, were asphyxiated by the 
floods of red-hot dust which poured down 
the mountainside. At the time it was 
suggested that the deaths had occurred 
from gas, but most of the fatalities were 
due to this dust. 

“Volcanic and earthquake activity are 
greatest in chains of ‘new,’ or ‘live,’ moun- 
tains,” continued Doctor Jaggar. “The 
Rocky Mountains in the western United 
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States are ‘alive’ and still in the process 
of formation. The Alleghenies, on the 
east, are ‘old,’ or ‘dead,’ mountains. Where 
‘new’ mountains skirt a coast line the 
sea is usually very deep. Where the 
mountains are ‘old’ it is shallow. 


MOUNTAIN range with its core 

of granite is a piece of crust that 
has a tendency to push upward. A sea 
bottom or river delta is weighted down 
with the mud washed out of the mountains, 
and so pushes downward. Probably some- 
thing like lava is flowing from under the 
heavy place toward the underpinning of 
the mountains. In this sense the lava is 
pushing them up and live mountains are 
rising all the time. 

“We know that this process is still 
going ai although almost imperceptibly, 
in the Pacific Coast ranges because gov- 
ernment datum stations, established many 
years ago for the purpose of mapping, 
are found to have move This movement 
is not uniform. It is as if a gigantic hand 
placed upon the mountains had given 
a jerky, twisting motion, just as you 


(Above) A river of lava flowing down the side of Mauna Loa 


during the eruption of 1920. (Left) A curious volcanic forma- 


tion in Hawaii. 


This tunnel, lined with lava, is miles 


long, but tourists walk into. it for only a quarter of a mile 


would mix a pile of dominoes 
placed on a table. 

“Sometimes, while this slow 
movement is going on, the rock 
strata slip. The mountains are 
creaking and working like a 
ship laboring in a heavy sea. A 
slip of exceptional magnitude 
results in a destructive earth- 
quake, such as that which 
shook California in 1906. The 
rift where the slipping occurred 
was marked by a crack in the 
surface more than three hun- 
dred miles long, extending from 
the southeast toward the north- 
west. It was easy to see that 
the earth on each side of this 
rift had moved horizontally in 
opposite directions. Where a 
road came up to the rift, it 
was displaced by as much as 
Rfteen feet, showing the extent 
of the earth movement. There 


was but very little vertical displacement: 

“This horizontal movement is rare. In 
the Japanese earthquake in 1923, when 
400,000 persons lost their lives in the fire 
caused by it, the motion of the ground was 
vertical. The shore line rose over a wide 
area, and the sea bottom dropped enor- 
mously in one place.” 


“WHAT was the worst earthquake in 
the world’s history?" I asked. 

“If you mean by worst the one where 
most lives were lost, the Tokio disaster in 
1923 was much the worst,” he replied; 
“but if you refer to earth movement, 
there have been earthquakes of much 
greater magnitude where hardly any 
damage was done, because they occurred 
in uninhabited places. 

“For example, during the first three 
weeks of September, 1899, there was an 
earthquake in Alaska which, in places, 
heaved hundreds of miles of coast line 
bodily more (Continued on page 163) 


The *'pit" in the crater of Kilauea, showing 
liquid lava eddying around islands and crags 
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Besant turned to theother young woman, who was watching him with timid curiosity 
from her large wicker chair. At his bow she smiled with an almost pathetic eagerness, 
but Besant could see that she continued to watch him with uncertain and anxious eyes 


“It would be a terrible thing to kill the one real love of her life!” 


he Gay Conspirators 


A Double-Barreled Romance 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalments 


UST as Royal Besant, an able ex-police reporter of great powers and cultivation, settles down 

to enjoy a modest inheritance, he is disturbed by a fresh call to use his abilities. Arthur Cramp, 
lawyer for Damon Crewe, an invalided old millionaire of iron will, begs his help. Cynthia 
Crewe, the rich man's elder daughter, is in love with Ruiz-Serrano, a distinguished violinist, and 
the Crewes suspect that Serrano is not all he claims to be. Besant goes as a visitor to the Crewe 
house. His problem is complicated by the fact that his handsome neighbor, Dorothy Sanford, 


Besides Cynthia and her father, there is in the 


who is a friend of Cynthia’s, surmises his purposes and gets to the Crewe house ahead of him. 


ousehold a younger sister, Connie; Miss Dessler, 


private secretary; and Ruiz-Serrano, a guest. The Crewes wish to prevent a hasty marriage and 
to find out the truth about Serrano. This is the task of Royal Besant and his devoted servant, 
Tim Hannigan, once a third-rate pugilist. On arrival at the Crewe mansion, Besant learns that 
Mr. Crewe's private safe has been robbed of between four and five thousand dollars. Something 
had recently happened to this safe; it cannot be locked, but opens with a turn, even after the 
combination is set. Getting Cramp out of the way, Besant investigates, and finds a wad of 

aper ir the socket, which he pockets after substituting another. Cramp shows him anonymous 

tters sent to Crewe, seeming to prove that Serrano played in common cafés in Paris and as- 
sociated with crooks. The crumpled wad in the socket is part of a letter in Spanish, and that adds 


suggestive evidence. 


The next morning Tim tells Royal that he happened to see a car pushed out by hand from the 
rage and that later, in the dark, his call tumbled a man off a nearby wall, and that then, with 

is flashlight, he scared a woman in the bushes near and she got away to the house. It appears 
that a Swiss, Serrano's valet, is in bed with a sprained ankle and a bad case of poison ivy. It 


looks like an interrupted elopement. 


IM'S report of his adventure had 
made the day seem further ad- 
vanced than it actually was, for 
when Besant rolled hastily out 
of bed and glanced at his watch 
he found that it was only twenty minutes 
to nine. Through the deep stone casings 
of the narrow windows Besant looked out. 

Seen thus in daylight, the Crewe estate 
seemed smaller than it had on the night 
before. The gatehouse was only some 
two hundred yards away, but a single 
glance at the far expanse of white, tufted 
sand outside the walls showed at what im- 
mense labor even this little patch of green- 
ery had been reclaimed from the moors. 
As for the house itself, Besant saw that it 
must be enormous. Its leaded windows, 
whispering ivy, and rounded stone towers 
extended as far as his limited angle of 
view would take him in either direction. 

Hardly had Besant finished dressing 
when the same manservant who had ad- 
mitted him the night before appeared 
with a breakfast tray; but, with the addi- 
tional news which Tim had given him, Be- 
sant felt he had no time to linger. After his 
coffee he smoked a single brief pipe, and 
then passed down the wide staircase to 
face the ordeal of meeting the various 
members of the Crewe household. 

He stepped to the nearest of the doors 
opening out on the long stone terrace, 
then paused abruptly, for, as his step 
approached, three persons who had been 
seated in intimate conference on the ter- 
race ceased their conversation and looked 
up. The first was Dorothy Sanford, ap- 
pearing even more blond and vivacious 
than ever in the morning sunlight. Op- 


posite her, in a big wicker chair, was a 
slender and frail young woman with 
delicate hands aud. features and very 
large, rather wistful eyes. Behind her 
chair stood a dark and slender young man 
dressed in a suit of spotless white flannel. 

At the sight-of Besant standing, hesi- 
tant, behind the screen door, Dorothy 
Sanford immediately waved a jovial and 
welcoming hand. 

“Hello, neighbor,” she called. “Come 
on out and drink in a bit of the morning.” 

Besant stepped through the doorway. 
“How do you do?” he said; but at such a 
casual greeting Dorothy Sanford raised 
both hands in dramatic horror. 

“How do you do, indeed!" she ex- 
claimed. “That isn't what you should 
say. You should clutch your hand to 
your heart, stagger backward three steps, 
and gasp, ‘What! You here!” 

Besant laughed. “Very well, if you 
say so. 

"Now, have you met Miss Crewe?” 
asked Dorothy. 


BESANT turned to the other young 
~~” woman, who was watching him with 
timid curiosity from her large wicker 
chair. At his bow she smiled with an 
almost pathetic eagerness, but Besant 
could see that she continued to watch 
him with uncertain and anxious eyes. In 
the meantime the young man in white 
flannel had comé forward, and Dorothy 
Sanford included him, with a wave of her 
hand. 

“And this,” she said, “is Mr. Serrano, 
properly known as Francisco Ruiz-Ser- 
rano, but also as ‘Fiddling Frank’.” 


Serrano laughed good-naturedly. “Why 
don’t you say, ‘Frankie the Wop’?” he 
asked. “That’s what you usually call 
me. 


E TURNED to Besant and held out 
his hand, and for a moment the two 
men looked estimatingly at each other. 
Beforehim Besant sawa dark, good-looking, 
and wholly pleasant young man, distinctly 
taller than he had expected, a man who 
met his handclasp with a grip as firm as 
his own. Except for a marked British 
accent which overlaid his slightly foreign 
speech there was absolutely nothing about 
him to suggest the description which 
Cramp had given. 
“Mi. Besant,” Dorothy continued, 
“you have come just in time to answer 
a most important question. What’s good 
for Roon ivy?” - 

“What’s good for poison ivy?” re- 
peated Besant solemnly. “Rich soil, I 
suppose, plenty of sunshine, and careful 
hoeing between the rows.” 

From the other side of the wicker table 
Besant saw Serrano’s eyes gleam with 
amusement, but Dorothy Sanford did not 
even smile. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” she retorted. “I 
mean what will cure it?” 

"Who's got it?” asked Besant. “Not 
you, I hope." 

“Thank heaven, no," answered Miss 
Sanford; “but Frank’s manservant has 
got an awful case. He’s laid up in bed 
as huge as a walrus.” 

Apparently with perfect innocence Ser- 
rano broke in. “My dear Dorothy,” he 
begged, “why bother Mr. Besant with 
my valet? He may sympathize, but he 
can’t be very deeply interested.” He 
took a long silver cigarette case from his 
pocket and held it out. “Mr. Besant, 
will you have one of these?” 

Besant shook his head. “No, thank 
you. I'ma confirmed pipe smoker.” 

“But please do try one of these,” in- 
sisted Serrano. “I don’t like ordinary 
cigarettes myself, but these are Cuban and 
quite different from anything you have 
ever smoked.” 

Unconvinced, Besant lighted one of the 
cigarettes, but at the first puff he looked 
up with surprise. The flavor was that of 
a rich Havana cigar. 

“Where can you get these?” he asked. 

Serrano smiled. “I thought you would 
like them. They are called ‘Impar- 
ciales, but unhappily you have to send 
to Havana to get them. There’s a house 
that makes a business of sending them 
abroad by mail. The name is ‘Perlado 
Hermanos y Paez’.” : 
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whizzing 


He spoke the words in rapid Spanish, 
and at Besant’s bewildered expression 
Dorothy Sanford burst into a laugh. 

"Please remember, Francisco," she 
warned, “that all of us are not children 
of sunny Spain. Say that slowly and very 
distinctly, as if you were talking into a 
radio." 

Serrano smiled. “It doesn't matter. 
I have tons of those cigarettes up in my 
room, and Mr. Besant is welcome to all 
he wants." 

He rose from his chair. “And if you 
will excuse me, I suppose that I really 
ought to go up and see to my injured 
Swiss. They tell me he is a sight." 

Dorothy Sanford relapsed into serious 
concern; at least, as nearly serious as she 
could ever attain. 

"No, really, Frank," she suggested, 
“do what I tell you. Go into the house 
and flush one of the maids, and tell her to 
go to my room. She will find a tube of 
stuff called ‘Antitine.’ It’s wonderful for 
anything of that kind.” 

"Much obliged," answered Serrano; 
but still he stood waiting at the door, and 
from her big wicker chair Cynthia Crewe 
glanced up. From Serrano, her eyes 
passed to Dorothy Sanford, and Besant 
felt that he sensed a sort of unconscious 
signal among the three. Nevertheless, 
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Instantly there came a series of deafening, unmuffled explosions. At the same moment, the boat 


roar, while, suddenly appearing from nowhere, two blades of green and white 


as Serrano turned to go through the 
door it was Besant himself who stopped 
im. > 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Serrano,” he 
said, "I'm already quite won to these 
cigarettes. Would you mind writing down 
the name of that place where | could 
get them?" 

“Not at all," replied Serrano. 

Besant gave him a pencil and one of his 
own cards, and Serrano wrote out the 
address. He handed back the card and 

assed in through the screen door, while 
Besane sat down beside Dorothy Sanford. 
Luck had already been very favorable in 

iving him something that he had wanted 

adly. A genuine sample of Serrano’s 
handwriting was now on the card in his 
pocket. 


ESANT looked around him, and 
thought that never in his life had he 
seen a more attractive spot. In three 
directions, almost at their feet, was a 
semicircle of the limitless sea, sparkling 
in myriad glints and flashes, while at the 
foot of the slope half a dozen small boats 
rocked and tossed at their moorings. 
Dorothy Sanford broke the silence 
which had followed Serrano's departure. 
She had been gazing meditatively at the 
sea, when abruptly she straightened up. 


.by green rattan blinds. 


“Hello!” she exclaimed; "there's ‘ Pride 
aea Prejudice.’ She’s gone to work 
early. 

Following the direction of her glance, 
Besant saw a short pier extending over 
the water a hundred yards to the right 
of the stone terrace. 

Atitsend wasa small, round pavilion like 
a summerhouse, sheltered on two sides 
Dorothy San- 
ford's remark had been occasioned by the 
appearance of a gaunt, rather spare-look- 
ing woman, apparently in middle age, 
who had come to the rail of the little 

avilion and rolled up one of the rattan 

linds. As it rose, it disclosed the figure 
of old Damon Crewe himself, who was 
sitting there, wrapped in steamer rugs, in 
his wheel chair. . 

Having neatly fastened the ropes of the 
blind around a cleat the woman resumed 
her seat beside the invalid. Besant saw 
that she was taking notes from dictation 
which the old gentleman gave. 

The identity of the woman at the end 
of the pier was easy to guess, but Besant 
nevertheless asked a question. , 

“Who,” he asked, casually, “is ‘Pride 
and Prejudice’?” 

From her chair at the other side 
of the wicker table, Cynthia Crewe an- 
swered, with her timid, hesitant smile: 


— o al 


The Gay Conspirators, by PuHitip Curtiss 


began to churn and shove, then settled down to a steady 


— 


water began to curl over the bows almost to the gunwales 


* She's Father's secretary, Miss Dessler. 
That's the name that Dot has given her." 

Dorothy herself turned in militant de- 
fiance. * Well, doesn't she look like it?” 
she demanded. "She's an Englishwoman, 
and one of the kind who’s so refined that 
it hurts." 

“Really, Dot, she’s not so bad,” de- 
fended Cynthia. 

“Oh, come now, Cynthia,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You detest her just as much 
as I do. You're merely too sweet-na- 
tured to say so. I stick to my point. 
She's a slimy ape at heart, and I don't 
see how your father can even endure her." 

rothy's comparison was certainly 
strong, but even Cynthia found nothing 
in it with which to disagree. 

"Arthur Cramp wanted her to come 
here," she said weakly. '' There's some 
long story about her being a gentle- 
woman in reduced circumstances." 

“Gentlewoman nothing!” retorted Dor- 
othy. “I Hved three years in England, 
and under that prim veneer she's got 
lower middle class written in every line." 

Apparently both girls saw that this was 
kandis a discussion to continue before a 
semi-stranger, and Dorothy Sanford sprang 
abruptly to her feet. ^ 

“Tm getting restless,” she announced. 
“I'm going down to see whether Tibbals 


has got the motor-boat in condition yet. 
Will you come with me?" 

Cynthia shook her head. “I think not,” 
she replied, and again Besant felt that 
some furtive signal was passing between 
them. 

For a moment only Dorothy Sanford 
stood waiting, and then, running lightly 
down the broad, shallow steps, she walked 
away in the direction of the boathouse. 


[E WITH her presence, the situation had 
been difficult for Besant, it was doubly 
so in her absence. Cynthia Crewe seemed 
equally to feel a sense of constraint. Her 
desire to propitiate and win Besant was 
pitifully transparent, and it was with a 
disagreeable reluctance that he recalled 
"e relation in which he stood toward 
er. 

In the minutes of silence which inter- 
vened, he had ample opportunity to study 
his unhappy little hostess, and for once 
he was Ri to agree completely with 
Arthur Cramp in his conclusions. He 
could not imagine a girl less likely to be- 
come involved in a sordid adventure. 
* Deerlike" was a term over which Besant 
himself had 'often smiled when he had 
found it in books, yet he had to admit 
that no other phrase would so perfectly 
apply to Cynthia Crewe. 
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The light sports clothes 
which she was wearing were 
as smart and as easily car- 
ried as those of her friend 
Dorothy Sanford. In a vague 
way she had the same easy 
manners, the same careless, 
indolent air of modernity and 
good-breeding, but, beyond 
that, the two girls were as 
different as the opposite poles 
of the earth. Fragile and 
slender, rather than pretty, 
Cinta Crewe had continu- 
ally in her great dark eyes a 
wistful, almost frightened, 
look. Cynthia Crewe was a 
girl who aroused in every 
man, irresistibly, the desire 
to protect her. 


ET, in spite of her sweet, 
appealing personality and 
her marvelous backround Be- 
sant could easily guess that 
men had not entered deeply 
into her life before she had 
fallen in love with Serrano. 
And what sort of man was 
it, actually, who had finally 
won this shy, trusting heart, 
won it so completely that 
Cynthia Crewe was willing to 
wi up this wonderful home, 
id absolute defiance to her 
own father, and risk all the 
terrors of the unknown by 
reason of her love for him? 
Entering the affair with no 
little skepticism, even Besant 
himself could now only shud- 
der inwardly at the thought 
that he might be a scoundrel. 
As yet, to be sure, he had 
seen no real signs of it. Now, 
however, on seeing Cynthia 
Crewe, he began to compre- 
hend both the need which her 
father felt for extraordinary 
precautions and, on the other 
hand, the inevitable cruelty of anyone 
who must shatter her one furtive and 
pathetic romance. ` 

Happily for the ease of mind of both 
Cynthia Crewe and Besant, their em- 
barrassed and fragmentary conversation 
did not continue long. A housemaid ap- 
peared at the doorway, and with a word 
of apology Cynthia rose and followed her 
into the hall, leaving Besant alone on the 
terrace. 

This moment of isolation was one for 
which Besant, shortly before, had been 
secretly eager, but which he now faced 
with a curious reluctance. Looking cau- 
tiously around to see that he was not ob- 
served, he drew from his pocket the letter 
in Spanish which he had taken the eve- 
ning before from the lock of the safe. 
Beside it, in his lap, he laid the card which 
Serrano had just. written, and began to 
compare the two, letter by letter. Oddly 
enough, the result began to fill him with a 
strange elation. For the handwriting on 
the card and that on the letter were, 
without question, identical! 

Again Besant was to be allowed only a 
very brief time for his study, for a voice on 
the pier caused him to look up, and he saw 
that the conference in the little pavilion 
had come to an end. A moment later 
the secretary was (Continued on page 174) 
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These Brothers Run a Toy Shipbuilding Plant 


OSCOE W. GOOD and 
his younger brother 
Wallace used to go 
down to the quays in 
Portland, Oregon, and 
watch the ships. 

The thoughts of youth are long 
thoughts, and the two brothers 
imagined themselves sailing their 
own vessels to far-away lands and 
returning with the goods they had 
traded for. They couldn't hope 
to establish their own steamship 
line immediately, but so fierce 
was their determination that they 
decided to build a fleet of ships— 
in miniature. 

"We were always crazy about 


big shipyards," said Wallace, who is just 
seventeen, *and we watched the building 
of the ships, following each step of the 
construction. 

"We slipped on board the vessels that 
came into the harbor and wandered from 
stem to stern and climbed from bilge to 
crow's nest. 

"We were careful to keep out of the 
way and we never asked too many ques- 
tions, because we knew that we could find 
things out for ourselves if we looked hard 
enough. I guess that was the reason why 
nobody seemed to mind if we were around. 
At night we read marine magazines. 

“Then we decided to find out how 
much we knew about shipbuilding, so we 
started out to build our first model. We 
used seasoned sugar-pine planks for the 


hull and woodwork. We took the lines of 


an actual ship from prints and traced 
them on the planks. Then we glued the 
planks together in models. 

"Next we checked up the plans, be- 
cause any mistakes would ruin the model. 
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(Above) RoscoeGood (right), 
nineteen years old, and his 
brotherWallace,seventeen, 
exhibiting a model of a 
steamship which they 
made in their own plant. 
The Good brothers have 
won wide fame because of 
their skill in fashioning 
miniature ships. (Left) 
Model of an old-time sail- 
ing vessel, full-rigged and 
complete in every way. 
(Below) A wonderful piece 
of their craftsmanship, 
showing battleships, float- 
ing docks, and freight cars 
in miniature. These boys 
are training themselves to 
be “‘sho 'nuf'"' shipbuild- 
ers, and meanwhile are 
conducting a profitable 
business in models 


Then we sandpapered the hull 
until the shape was perfect. 

“We didn’t leave out a single 
detail, making all of the fittings, 
toy-sized engines and machin- 
ery, the superstructure and deck 
houses, and puton as many as eight 
coats of paint so that you couldn't 
see a scratch or a brush mark. 
When the model was finished, a 
Portland marine chandler bought 
it and put it in his shop window, 
w here a lot of people looked at it. 

‘The money we got for that 
toy ship convinced us that build- 
ing models was profitable as well 
as being good experience in actual 
ship construction. And that was 
how the ‘Good Brothers Model 
Shipbuilding Company’ was born.” 

Although the brothers found 
themselves partners in a going 
concern, neither allowed it to 
interfere with his schooling, and when the 
family moved to California, Roscoe, who 
is nineteen, entered the California Insti- 
tute of Technology as a freshman, and 
Wallace went to the Pasadena High 
School. 

“We picked out boys from our schools 
who knew something about shipbuildin 

be the assistants in our company, 
said Roscoe. “When we make models of 
historical ships we send some of the boys 
to art galleries and historical books for 
pictures, prints, and drawings of the 
vessels. Sometimes it takes longer to 
make the model than it did to make the 
original ship. 

“There is a good demand for models of 
many kinds. Steamship companies like a 
full-rigged toy ship, because it makes 
people want to travel. And then they 


make nice decorations in yacht clubs, 
hotel lobbies, and in the homes of yacht 
owners. Then, too, the Government uses 
model skeleton ships for instructing men 
in the navy. 

“Every type of toy craft,” said Roscoe 
pridefully, “can be made in the shop of 
the Good Brothers Model Shipbuilding 
Company. We can also build little loco- 
motives, bridges, and automobiles. 

“We lay our progress so far to being 
personal in our dealings. We try to do 
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the job simply and to buy materials as 
economically as we can." 

An example of the skill of the Good 
brothers is a replica of the original May- 
flower designed to be placed on board the 
Presidential yacht. In their letter to the 
President, the Good brothers said that 
they wanted it to symbolize the keeping 
of the “Stars and Stripes on the high 
seas from the days of the landing of the 
Pilgrims for ever and ever.” 

“Would you like to hear about some of 
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our plans?” asked Roscoe, to whom the 
future seemed remarkably clear. 

“Well, after we have a good idea of the 
steamship business in general, we are 
going to form a company of our own, 
and run ships to all parts of the world. 

“We know we.can carry out our plans, 
just as we built up our present business, 
because we intend to start on a sound 
basis and we believe in coóperation with 
everybody who can help us." 

HERMAN T. HANNA 


T'he Bus Queen of Iowa is a Girl of 25 


N AN April morning in 1922, an 
attractively dressed young 
woman with dark hair, gray 
eyes, and trim figure, mounted 
the driver’s seat of a cumber- 

some white bus for the maiden journey 
of her newly established line between 
Charles City and Waverly, two Iowa towns 
about thirty miles apart. 

The girl, Helen Schultz, then twenty- 
three years old, was 
the driver, mechan- erie 
ic, bookkeeper, and — — 
general manager of | 
the new line. The 
cight hundred dol- 
lars which she had 
put down as the 

rst payment on 
the large vehicle 
represented the sav- 
ings of two years’ 
work in a Duluth 
railway office. 

Eighteen months 
later, the same 
young girl had a 
private office at Ma- 
son City, Iowa; the 
one bus with which 
she had begun her 
business career was 
then an antique, and 
in its place were 
fifteen large motor- 
cars, representing a 
total investment of 
$150,000. From her 
ofhce she directed 
her fleet of busses, 
which each day ply between Minneapo- 
lis on the north and Des Moines on the 
south, Waterloo, Iowa, on the east and 
Algona, Iowa, on the west, traversing 
every twenty-four hours a distance 
equivalent to that from New York to 
Denver. 

Although her business venture has 
grown from a modest beginning to its 
present proportions in a year and a half, 
the guiding genius remains the same. 
She powders ker nose, marcels her hair, 
and applies just a touch of rouge on spe- 
cial occasions. In most particulars, in 
fact, she does not greatly differ from 
her million or so of sisters who respond 
to the name of “flappers.” 

The mathematical contrast between the 

invested capital eighteen months ago 

and the $150,000 which Miss Schultz now 
has in “rolling stock” is very remarkable; 
ut more remarkable is the battle she was 
forced to fight in her determination to 
win. At one time, for example, four large 
railroads and two interurban lines were 


striving with all their might to have Miss 
Schultz, who is called “Towa’s Bus 
Queen,” ruled off the road. 

Several hundred farmers, who liked the 
idea of being able to ride from their own 
front gates to a shopping center in jig 
time, supported Miss Schulte: The city 


council of Mason City passed a resolution 
in her favor, and other terminal points 
for Miss Schultz’s bus line were opened. 


PHOTO BY ROBERTS, MASON CITY, IOWA 
Miss Helen Schultz two years ago bought a motor bus largely on credit; 
to-day she operates one of the important automobile transportation systems 
in Iowa. When she began her business she was her own driver and mechanic, 
but soon she became an executive with scores of men working for her 


But by a decision of the Iowa state 
railroad commission in November, 1923, 
the girl bus magnate won a clear-cut 
victory. 

A certificate of operation was granted 
to her over the protest of a battalion of 
attorneys representing the railroads and 
interurban lines. The commission ruled 
that the busses should continueasa public 
convenience. Restrictions were placed on 
Miss Schultz as to speed of her vehicles 
and the granting of passes. Miss Schultz 
pointed out that these restrictions were 
already in force as her own rules. 

Miss Schultz received three hundred 
and ninety-four proposals of marriage from 
mail-order suitors in all sections of the 
country in two months, during her fight 
with the railroads, but her heart is still her 
own. "Haven't I enough troubles now?” 
she asked when interviewed on this sub- 
ject. 

“Women can make good in business as 
easily and as surely as men can," the bus 
queen insists. “I have never been con- 


fronted with a situation in my business 
career in which I have felt handicapped 
by being a woman." 

Men thirty years old or over are best 
fitted to act as bus drivers, Miss Schultz 
has concluded after experimenting with 
pilots of all ages, and she prefers married 
men, for the reason that dhey seem to be 
more careful. 

“I would rather deal with men than 
women,'' Miss 
Schultz stated. 
“Tve found that b 
playing square wit 
them I receive the 
same treatment in 
return. Occasionally 
I discover a case of 
rank carelessness or 
dishonesty, but it's 
the exception." 

"And what do 
you do in cases of 
this kind?" 

“Well, I just have 
to discharge them," 
she replied. “I call 
them into this office 
and tell them of their 
misdeed, and if they 
seem penitent, my 
heart usually softens 
and I give them an- 
other chance. But 
if they appear sul- 
len, fire them.” 

It was while she 
was employed as a 
clerk in a Duluth 
freight office during 
the war that the idea of operating a 
motor-bus line came to her. She had seen 
the highly developed systems in operation 
over de Ton Range about Duluth. 

* Won't the same thing work back in 
Iowa?" she asked herself, and answered 
in the affirmative. The movement for 
hard-surfaced roads had just reached 
Iowa, and a one-hundred-mile stretch of 
paving that was being built in the north- 
ern part of the state was an argument 
in favor of her plan. She had been 
reared on a farm in that section, and she 
felt reasonably confident that there was 
an opening for a motor transportation 
system such as she had in mind. 

With the $800 at her command, she set 
about to find a manufacturer of busses 
with sufficient confidence in her to trust 
her for the remaining $4,000 needed. She 
found such a man at last, and her bus 
line became a reality. 

Charles City and Waverly were the first 
terminals. Then Waterloo was added, and 
another bus was procured. Mason City 
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was the next point put on her schedule, 
and later on this place became her head- 
quarters. The three-hundred-mile line 
from Minneapolis to Des Moines was the 
last extension of the service. 

Almost every month since she began her 
business a new bus has joined her fleet, 
each larger and more luxurious than the 
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last, until now her coaches, specially built 
for her, have a seating capacity of twenty 
to twenty-five each. Miss Schultz’s last 
order was for three busses, each costing 
$12,000. 

Offering better, rather than cheaper, 
service has been the underlying principle 
of Miss Schultz’s battle for patronage. 


“T have sought to appeal to the trav- 
eling public,” says Miss Schultz, “by of- 
fering a superior service. But I do not 
try to break any speed records. My 
schedules are made out for a maximum 
speed of twenty-three miles an hour, and 
I insist that no driver run over thirty 
miles." W. EARL HALL 


This Waiter Has Made 9,000 Trips Between 
Washington and New York 


YEAR ago, a waiter in the dining- 
car service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company approached 
one of the oci oF its res- 
taurant department. 

“Pd like to have some new brass but- 
tons for my white duck coat," he said. 

"What's the matter with 
yours, Johnnie?" the official 
asked. 

“They’re worn out, 
Chief," the waiter answered, 
handing them to the execu- 
tive. "I've been wearing 
'em for the last twenty-nine 
years." 

Daily polishing over that 
long period of time had worn 
the raised letters smooth, 
and the metal fronts of the 
buttons were actually worn 
through in places. 

The veteran waiter had 
got a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of telling fellow 
employees, who envied his 
gleaming buttons and 
inquired about them, that 
they were solid gold, and 
that they had been given to 
him for long and faithful 
service. 

This waiter was John J. 
Jones, who, for thirty-six 
years, has been in active 
service in the dining-cars of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. He has served 
about 300,000 meals in 
dining cars, making several 
million trips between 
the kitchen and the tables 
where the road's patrons 
were seated. 

Running almost con- 
stantly for a quarter of a 
century on the ‘“Congres- 
sional Limited" between 
New York and Washington, 
pu has made 9,000 trips 

etween these two cities and 
has traveled a distance of 
mere than 2,000,000 miles. 
In that time he has learned 
a great many homely truths about human 
nature and has become personally ac- 
quainted with many famous men. 

Included among prominent men in 
public life to whom he has frequently 
served meals—many of whom preferred 
sitting at his table—were Presidents 
Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt; Congressmen Reed, Cannon, 
James G. Blaine, and William Jennings 
Bryan; Senator Tillman; Admirals Dewey, 
Schley, and Peary; Generals Sickles, Miles, 
and Pershing; and Secretaries Daniels, 


Baker, and Lansing. Also distinguished 
men of wealth and national prominence 
such as J. P. Morgan, Commodore Van- 
derbilt, Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. 
Schwab, Jay Gould, and many others. 
At sixty, the energetic waiter has a keen 
eye that misses no detail that might add 


JohnJ. Jones, veteran waiter in the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has served 300,000 meals, many of them to world-famous men. This 
picture was taken on the “Congressional Limited,” on which he has 
ridden more than 2,000,000 miles between New York and Washington 


to the comfort of the folks he serves. 

When asked how he manages to keep 
his cheerful smile under the most trying 
circumstances, he replied: 

“I like people and I like to serve them. 
I've found that passengers are kind to the 
waiter who is attentive to them. A waiter 
has got to do more than be polite just 
because he hopes for a tip or because he's 
afraid of losing his job. He's got to 
understand people and have a kindly 
feeling for them deep down inside him- 
self, if he wants them to like him. 


“The real cultured folks are easier to 
serve, and they appreciate the little things 
you try to do for them a heap more than 
the little man does. A lot of people who 
aren't used to traveling or eating in 
diners, try to hide their rattled feelings b 
blustering and bossing the waiters around. 
But they can't fool the 
waiter who has watched 
hundreds of thousands of 
people come in the diner. 

“I like serving ladies," 
he continued. “They ap- 
preciate good service and 
they are just as liberal as 
men. I generally wait on 
every lady that comes by 
herself to our car. A good 
many women who often 
travel alone on the ‘Con- 
gressional’ expect me to 
wait on them. 

“The most pleasant ex- 
perience | ever had was the 
time a Southern gentleman 
praised the food and the 
service and left a $20 bill 
under his plate when he had 
finished eating. Before the 
trip was over he offered me 
a place as butler in his 
Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina, home. But I didn’t 
want to leave the railroad.” 

Jones says that people 
eat less nowadays than they 
used to. Roast beef for 
dinner is a general favorite, 
and light cereals and toast 
have just about replaced the 
old-fashioned heavy break- 
fast. 

"The same service we had 
a long time ago," he smiled, 
"wouldn't suit the folks we 
feed nowadays.” 

Jones was one of the first 
waiters to be employed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, to serve its pa- 
trons in the then new diners. 
They were converted day 
coaches, and were far less 
attractive than the luxurious 
diner of to-day. Tables were built between 
ordinary uncushioned wooden seats facing 
each other, similar to our modern sleeper 
seats, but not nearly so comfortable. 

Waiter Jones was an employee of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the time of the 
Johnstown flood, when he worked in 
railroad camps helping feed gangs of men 
engaged in repair work after the swollen 
waters subsided, leaving a mass of broken 
bridges, twisted ‘steel, and sunken right- 
of-way, buried in places under tons of 
rock and earth. NORMAN E. WHITE 


Only Grandmothers May Join Her Club 


RS. GRACE PORTER- 
FIELD POLK, of Green- 
wood, Indiana, and Miami, 
Florida, is organizing grand- 
mothers into clubs. 

She loves old people, and some time ago 
she decided to do something that would 
add zest to their lives. So one day she 
invited six grandmothers to her home at 
Biscayne Bay, 
Florida. All of 
them were friends 
of her own mother, 
and all were eighty 
years old or more. 

She proposed that 
they organize a club 
of women of their 
own ages, and hold 
regular weekly meet- 
ings. _ ase ladies 
of eighty years 
young (they decided 
then and there to 
forego ever again 
writing or saying 
eighty years “old”) 
were delighted with 
the scheme, and be- 
gan to make their 
plans with all of the 
zeal of a group of 
half their ages. 

The very first 
idea they had was 
to call themselves 
the Cardinal Club, 
after the beautiful bird of that name. 
Then the name inspired them with the 
desire to sing once more. Officers were 
elected and a program mapped out. 
They decided that Sang the season at 
Miami they would open each meeting 
with the national anthem, and close 
with “Auld Lang Syne,” or some other 
favorite. 

The president, Mrs. Anna E. King, 
of Connecticùt, proudly proclaims her 
ninety-one years of youth. She is a 
real picture-book grandmother with 
the lace cap above her snowy hair. 

The other officers all carry their 
four-score or more years with a blithe- 
ness that bespeaks volumes for the 
rejuvenating influence of their club. 

rs. Esther Espy is vice president; 
Mrs. Sally Barclay Railey, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Sophia Lazier, of Chicago, 
treasurer; Mrs. Sallie Ball, librarian, 
and Mrs. Sophia Kloeber, publicity 
chairman. he club now numbers 
twenty-five. No woman is eligible un- 
less she is a grandmother, and she 
must be at least seventy years of age. 

Unique in the annals of social organiza- 
tions, the Cardinal Club is admired and 
fêted by all other associations in Miami, 
and the fame of the group has spread afar, 
for all the great artists who come to 
Miami seek them out. 

Among these is Madame Schumann- 
Heink, the famous singer. She is their 
only honorary member. Edward Mark- 
ham, the poet, singled out the Cardinal 
Club and called to pay his respects to it, 
as did Frederick Gunster, the American 
tenor, and Rachel Jane Hamilton, soloist 
with Pryor’s Band. 

One year the grandmothers studied 
operas, and the privilege of hearing some 


they are: 


of the great singers added interest to the 
course. Another year it was plays, and 
then the poets. Along with the serious 


work, in which a discussion of current 
events is always included, all sorts of in- 
teresting features are added to their 
programs. 

On one occasion each member of the 
Cardinal Club came prepared to sing her 
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The original officers of the Cardinal Club, the membership of which is con- 
fined to grandmothers who are at least seventy years of age. From left to right 
Mrs. Esther Espy, vice president; Mrs. Anna E. King, president; Mrs. 
Minerva J. Porterfield, secretary; and Mrs. Sophia Kloeber, publicity chairman. 
Mrs. King is ninety-one years of age, and all the other officers are eighty or more. 
The Miami club numbered about twenty-five when this sketch was written 
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Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, of Green- 
wood, Indiana, and Miami, Florida, 


who organized the Cardinal Club. 
She is a song writer and is founder of 
the American Song Writers' Festival 


favorite song, and dressed to represent it. 

The president sang a ballad she had 
learned eighty-five years before. All of 
the songs were old, and the quaint old 
hoop skirts, queer bonnets, reticules, lace 
mitts, and flounced and frilled gowns were 
like a pageant of style of nearly three 
quarters of a century ago, particularly 
when the old ladies danced the Virginia 
Reel, and then gathered about the teacups 
to chat. 

The joy and exhilaration of turning 
back the pages of their lives for an hour 
brought faint tinges of pink to wrinkled 
cheeks, and a sparkle to eyes that were 
growing dim. Reminiscences that only such 
a group as this could enjoy poured forth 


spontaneously. With the singing of the 
beloved old songs, memories turned to 
the days of youth and romance, and 
many a pretty story was disclosed. But 
not all meetings of the Cardinal Club are 
of this nature. Sometimes the program 
calls for a study of art, or science, or 
current events. 

Upon another occasion the hostess to 
the club provided 
the elements for a 
“Make-Believe Par- 
ty." Dolls, toy 
dishes, musical toys, 
and fans suggested 
that each one tell a 
story of her first doll, 
her first tea party, 
and her first ball. 

What a wealth of 
charming word pic- 
tures rolled forth 
under this stimu- 
lus! Scenes of early 
life in all sections of 
the country—crude, 
primitive, or ele- 
gant, in which some 
of the big national 
events and great 
heroes of our early 
days figured, were 
described anew. 

In the happiness 

rowing out of their 
loved club these 
women desire above 

all things to do something that will 
be of benefit to other people. They 
have furnished a room in the City 
Hospital with the most exquisite of 
hand-embroidered and hand-sewn lin- 
ens, and have bought cribs for the chil- 
dren's hospital. Besides this, they 
have made it possible for one of their 
number to have a long-desired pleas- 
ure trip that would otherwise have 
been impossible. 

Some of the club's members live in 
Miami; others come from distant 
places. All of them look forward to 
the gatherings held during the winter 
season. 

“There are many grandmothers,” 
Mrs. Polk says, “who are content with 
things as they are. But there are hosts 
of other old ladies all over the country 
who are lonely. Most of them can 
never come to Miami to find the Car- 
dinal Club, so the idea of the club 
ought to be taken to them. 

“There’s not a city, or even a small 
town, that couldn't make its grand- 

mothers happier, and make itself happier, 
by doing something for the old folks. 
Club women, church women, and social 
leaders everywhere ought to take a census 
of the grandmothers who are over seventy, 
and help them organize clubs for their 
own pleasure. 

“Neither money nor talent is needed 
to make the old ladies happier. Just a 
little appreciation and a little effort is all 
that is required. The enthusiasm of the 
Miami club proves that the grandmothers 
don't want to retire from active social 
life. Suggest that they form clubs of 
their own, and you will see how eager 
they are for something to do." 

EDNA M. 
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He Makes His Living by Imitating Birds and Animals 


ILBERT GIRARD speaks the 
language of any kind of animal 
with such accuracy that he can 
fool even the animals them- 
selves! Squeak, shriek, whis- 

tle, bark, or roar—he imitates the sounds 
of the animal kingdom all the way from 
the trumpeting of the giant elephant to 
the whining of the tiniest lap dog. 

He has delighted thousands of children 
the world over with phonograph records 
which reproduce the calls and the cries 
of animals and the songs of birds. The 
little folks would 
never believe you if 
you told them that 
one man produced 
them all, for they 
are sure a whole cir- 
cus full of beasts 
and birds was neces- 
sary to make so 
many different 


sounds. 

Mr. Girard has 
traveled through 
Europe, Africa, 
North and South. 
America studying 
animals and birds, 
and giving enter- 
tainments, for he is 
a veteran entertain- 
er, as well as a 
maker of phono- 
graph records. 

“I` started my 
work—which is also 
my. hobby—almost 
as soon as I could 
walk," he says. 
“When I was a 
small boy I'd try to 
mew like a cat or 
bark like my dog, or - 
whine. as he did 
when. hew ashungry. 

“I was born in San Francisco in the 
days: when the West was ‘wild and 
woolly.' , Every Sunday, and for a month 
each summer, my people took me to the 
country, where my greatest delight was 
to ind the cats, dogs, ducks, dicitnr: 
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Gilbert Girard, 


imitations. 


turkeys, cows, and horses. 
When I grew up I became a concert 
singer. My voice had a remarkable 


range, and that, incidentally, is the 
secret of my ability to imitate so many 
creatures. As an encore on my programs 
I used to give various animal calls. My 
audiences liked the encore so much that 
I finally began to give entertainments that 
consisted entirely of animal imitations. 

“I use my soprano tones to represent 
the peacock and the puma; the baby bear 
is a baritone; the mother bear a semi- 
bass, and the father bear a deep bass. 
The rooster is a tenor tone; the pig is a 
guttural squeal, and the boar a deep, 
heavy squeal. 

“The hyena sounds ‘like a laughin 
maniac. The parrot’s talk is the mand 
that more nearly than any other re- 
sembles the human voice, though it is 
more muffled. The macaw speaks in a 
baritone parrot’s voice, while the Mexican 
parrot whistles his words. The magpie, 
despite its split tongue, enunciates very 
clearly. 

“Each animal has its own peculiar vo- 
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*the animal man," 


animals themselves. 


cal qualities. Dogs make a great variety 
of noises. No two of them bark alike, 
any more than two human beings speak 
in exactly the same tones. The Pomer- 
anian has a high-pitched, thin voice; the 
fox terrier's is lower; the bull terrier's is 
an overtone, and the St. Bernard's is a 
decidedly bass voice. 

“The dog (and all other animals too) 
expresses his moods and wishes vocally. 
The joyous bark is high-pitched; the 
friendly dog has a curious pleading whine, 
and the angry dog has a snapping snarl. 


m 
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“The so-called death-howl of the dog 
is an old superstition. A dog howls be- 
cause he is lonesome, or in distress. At 
first he whines a little, then barks, and 
finally his voice rises, just as a baby’s does, 
until he tells in the best way a dog can 
tell of the unhappiness that afflicts him. 
When a dog is hungry there is a distinct 
quality of demand in his bark. 

“To me, the fox terrier is the most in- 
teresting dog to own or imitate. He isa 
bundle of nerves, and is forever running 
from place to place, though you don’t 
know why he is so restless. He moves when 
his master does, and he is faithful and 
intelligent. 

“Of course dogs don't quite understand 
me when I speak their language. They 
look for another dog and, failing to find 
him, are puzzled. have known even 
vicious dogs to back away from me, 
pora and showing their teeth, when 

advanced upon them, barking as I 
came. 

“The trumpeting of an elephant is the 
hardest gure to reproduce. Keepers of 
the elephants in the New York zoos long 
ago learned who I was, because it is neces- 
sary for me to visit the animals often in 
order to keep my elephant conversation 
up to standard. 

_ “The cry of a-peacock is another hard 
sound to imitate. It is something like a 


can imitate the sounds made by any 
- bird or beast. Thousands of children have enjoyed the phonograph records he 

has produced, and hundreds of audiences have listened in amazement to his 
He doesn’t consider his work perfect until he can fool even the 
This picture shows him ‘taking a lesson” 


woman’s shriek. The EE, also makes 
a shrieking sound, and a terrifying one. 

“The giraffe i is the only animal that is 
literally ‘dumb.’ He has no vocal ex- 
pression at all, and his nearest approach 
to a ay is a sort of spitting or hissing 
sound 

“Te seems to me,” I said, “that your 
job gives you a chance to have a little fun 
on the side.” 

“It does,” he laughed. “Sometimes 
when I pass groups of boys playing in the 
street I bark and snarl like a mean dog. 
They jump and look 
for the dog, but of 
course they never 
find him! One after. 
noon some little boys 
and girls were gath- 
ered at a house 
where I was to give 
an entertainment 
All of a sudden they 
heard a savage dog- 
fight start in the ad- 
joining room. 

“One little fellow 
looked around for 
the nearest exit, and 
a girl ran to the 
hostess for protec- 
tion. Then I came 
in and gave them a 
show. After I had 
finished, and the lit- 
tle folks went out 
on the streets, they 
started making 
sounds that they 
thought were animal 
calls. It wasa treat 
to hear them." 

Once when Mr. 
Girard was riding 
on a train he had 
the crew searching 
under the car seats 
and everywhere else to find a contraband 
dog in the passenger coach. 

“ Railroad-station clocks," Mr. Girard 
continued, “give me a chance for a little 
sport, provided they are the kind of 
docks that strike. Sometimes I imi- 
tate the clock gong, but I always ‘strike’ 
the wrong hour. Travelers look up in sur- 
prise, and then I hear them wondering 
why somebody doesn’t repair that clock. 

“ Ventriloquism helps me in tricks of 
this sort to keep my face motionless and 
my voice muffled. Instead of looking for 
the source of the sound, people always 
turn toward the spot to which the sound 
is directed. To distract attention from 
himself is part of the art of the ventrilo- 
quist. 

“The part of my ‘act’ that goes best 
is the imitation of domestic animals. Fa- 
miliarity is popularity with most of us, 
and this is especially true of children. 

"I never use any instrument or me- 
chanical device while performing. Some- 
times people think I am slipping some- 
thing over on them when I take a potash 
tablet to moisten my throat, but I'm not. 
Speakers often drink water, thinking that 
it will help them keep a clear voice, but 
they are wrong.. Water washes the natural 
saliva away, and makes the discomfort in 
the throat greater than it would be 
otherwise." JEAN VERNON 
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Luncheon time. You need to be 
refreshed, replenished, ready to go back 
to a real afternoon's work. 

The heavy meal does not appeal to 
you at that time. It is not just what 
your appetite requires. But Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup is! 

Supper time. You've already had 
the big meal of the day. Youare hungry, 
but a meal with a number of different 
dishes is too much. Then you appreciate 
that Campbell's Vegetable Soup is just 
the kind of meal you most want! 

Delicious and tempting flavor! 
Hearty, substantial, nourishing FOOD! 
This is the combination that makes 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup so popular ^ 
for these meals as wellas so delightful A A 
with dinner! ke 9/7 
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What's the secret of my vigor 

Which, like me, gets always bigger? 

Campbell' s daily for my lunch Á j 
Gives me all this health and punch! We 
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How the Mind Causes and Cue Disease 


the office, and we dropped a little boric 
acid into his eye. There happened to be 
an electrician working around the place; 
and the patient was given to understand 
that this was in connection with installing 
the wonderful magnet that was to restore 
his sight. 

At the end of five days, he was told that 
everything was ready. Meanwhile, I had 
borrowed a magnet for the occasion. 
carefully placed the patient, and ex- 
plained that when he saw some red lights 

o on, across the room, the magnet would 
e working, and his sight would be in- 
stantly restored. 

That is exactly what happened. When 
the red lights flashed on, he exclaimed, 
“Thank God! Ican see!" 

We had bandaged the other eye, so 
that he would know he was cured. And 
of course the magnet was not connected 
with the Jenal circuit at all. It was a 
pure case of building up his expectation 
and his faith. Anything else that would 
have made him believe he was going to be 
cured would have done just as well. 


NE of the commonest examples of the 

mind's effect on the body is the heart 
action. Itisawell-known factthatthe heart 
centers can be temperarily and completely 
paralyzed by fear. There are numerous 
cases on record of apparently healthy per- 
sons being actually frightened to death. 

The heart action can be altered by 
merely thinking about it. Any emotional 
agitation almost immediately produces a 
thumping of the heart. Persistent worry 
is usually accompanied by increased 
blood pressure. And these symptoms, 
mind you, occur when the heart and the 
arteries are. perfectly normal. 

An ex-convict came to the clinic one 
day complaining o? insomnia and loss of 
appetite. He had a blood pressure of 
190, although a careful examination 
showed no physical condition to account 
for it. This continued during two weeks. 
We found that he was afraid that he 
might be arrested, on the ground of 
"once a criminal, always a criminal." 
When he was promised that he would be 
safe from arrest, his blood pressure soon 
went down to 150, and remained there. 

A very nervous man who had a blood 
pressure of 170 joined a religious order 
that does not believe in the use of medi- 
cine; his blood pressure went down to 
145 when he stopped worrying about his 
health. A jilted lover also had a pressure of 
170; it was reduced to 135 when he be- 
came reconciled with his sweetheart. A 
business man in financial straits had a 
pressure of 180; it fell to 150 after his 
affairs took a turn for the better. 

Recently it has been discovered that 
abnormal mental states can, in à measure, 
actually deteriorate the blood by affect- 
ing the general health. In particular, 
mental depression causes sluggish cir- 
culation and, very often, chronic liver 
stagnation. This brings about the de- 
struction of large numbers of red blood 
corpuscles. 

Faith favors normal blood and in- 
creases the resistance to disease. Fear 


(Continued from page 41) 


promotes anemia, decreases the resist- 
ance, and predisposes to infection. 

The mind affects also the action of the 
skin. Anxiety, worry, and fear, by their 
influence through the nervous system, 
cause the small capillaries to contract; 
this not only produces pallor of the skin, 
but forces the blood into the internal or- 
gans; and so, because of insufhcient skin 
circulation, the person is liable to many 
circulatory and digestive disturbances. 


HE mental state alone can change the 

pulse from regular and strong to irreg- 
ularand weak. Justasajoke,some medical 
students once bandaged the eves of a fel- 
low student and pretended to open a vein 
in his arm. A small stream of water was 
then allowed to trickle over his arm and 
to fall into a bowl. The student, believing 
this water to be his own blood, turned 
deathly pale and fainted. 

I was summoned by telephone to the 
hospital one day to see a patient who 
recently had undergone an operation. 
She had suddenly developed a very weak 
pulse and seemed to be on the verge of 
collapse. Of course, even before starting 
for the hospital, I had ordered certain 
things to be done for her; but as the dis- 
tance was very short I arrived before any 
of these directions could be carried out. 

As | was trying to feel her pulse, the 
patient whispered, “ Doctor, am I dying?" 
Now. I could ner then feel any pulse at the 
wrist; but with all the courage and opti- 
mism | cculd command, I replied, “Cer- 
tainly not! You'll be all right in a jiffy!” 

Within fen seconds after she heard me 
speak these words of reassurance, the 
pulse could be felt at the wrist, the color 
began to return to her face, and thirty 
minutes later she was in a fairly normal 
condition. She had thought she was dying; 
and her fear had brought her, to all 
appearances, dangerously near to death’s 
door. It is difficult to explain just what 
happens in a case of that kind; but it is 
not dithcult to recognize the value of 
courage, hope, and confidence. 

Next let me take the effect of the mind 
on the respiratory function. Good cheer 
and optimism increase the depth of 
breathing, and therefore the relative 
oxygen intake—and oxygen, as you know, 
is necessary to life. Courageous and con- 
fident people usually have a lung capacity 
decidedly above the average. Victims of 
worry and anxiety almost invariably 
suffer from depression of the chest as well 
as depression of spirits; and this has an 
important bearing on health, for a well- 
developed chest is a great safeguard 
against tuberculosis. 

There is such a thing as a psychic 
cough. I was once called to sec a man who 
had been coughing continuously for hours 
and was almost prostrated with exhaus- 
tion. While I was examining him a neigh- 
bor's child was run over by an automobile; 
and in the excitement which followed my 
patient entirely forgot to cough! Half 
an hour later he remembered—and at 
once began to cough frantically. How- 
ever, he had to admit that he had been 
* cured" for half an hour; so he summoned 


his will power, began to control the impulse 
to cough, and made a speedy recovery. 

I know a woman who, for three vears, 
had suffered with a persistent cough. She 
joined a religious cule which didn’t be- 
lieve in coughs, and she quickly got over 
hers. Faith worked the cure. 

The muscles reflect the mental balance, 
or the lack of it. Nervous people are 
always at high tension. They don't know 
the blessings of muscular relaxation, and 
that is disastrous to the general health. 
"This mental tension causes what we call 
“motor obsessions;" twiddling the thumbs, 
drumming on the table or the arm of a 
chair, keeping the foot in motion when 
the knees are crossed, and so on. 

I remember a woman who came to the 
clinic one day to inquire about her hus- 
band. All the time she was talking she 
kept beating a tattoo on the table with 
her fingers. She explained that her hus- 
band, after going to bed at night, would 
suddenly begin to wriggle his toes and 
would keep this up until he went to sleep. 

“What ails him?" she demanded. 

“Well, madam,” I said, "he has the 
same disease you have, the fidgets! On'v. 
he has it in his feet, and you have it in 
your fingers.” 

Phases of muscular nervousness keep 
up until the person becomes a victim of 
chronic muscular rigidity. Upon retiring 
at night, instead of relaxing, they clench 
the hands, draw up the legs, and stiffen 
the neck. When they awaken in the 
morning, they complain of feeling more 
tired than when they went to bed No 
wonder! They have worked hard all night. 

Observe yourself when you go to bed. 
More than likely you will find that you 
do not relax as a baby does, but are more 
or less tense. Leam to let go! As I often 
say to my nervous patients, “Learn to live 
on your victuals and not on your vitals.” 
When you go out in your automobile. let 
the motor do the work. A lot of people 
pay twenty cents a gallon for gasolene— 
and then help to pull the machine all over 
the country. 


PERSON’S state of mind has a vast 

effect on the amount of muscular work 
he can perform in a given time. I once 
knew a man who had not done a good 
day’s work in three years. He believed 
he was suffering from some insidious and 
incurable disease; and he became weaker 
and weaker, finally taking to his bed. At 
last there fell into his hands a book which 
contained the story of a case much like 
his own. The patient described in the 
book had cured himself by deep breathing. 
focusing his mind on some distant object. 
and repeating the words, “I can, I will, 
I am doing it now ” 

The bedridden man did likewise. 
Within a few days he was back at work. 
and he has been an enthusiast for that 
particular brand of mind cure ever since. 
And who can blame him? Of course anv- 
thing else would have done just as well— 
if his mind had accepted it and believed it 
would cure him. 

The mental state has a very decided 
effect on the action of the secretory glands. 
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Have you noticed the astonishing number of golfers 
who are turning to dgar-smoking for solid enjoyment? 


Wa EREVER well-bred 
men gather you'll notice 
a generous proportion 
smoking this shorough- 
bred of reasonably priced 
cigars. Only zru/y remark- 
able Quality can account 
for the nation-wide pop- 
ularity of Robt Burns. 


Mht Burna 


FULL Havana Filler 
Q Genuak Car Co Value Inang 


THREE popular sizes; all of equally High Quality 


PANATELA INVINCIBLE PERFECTO 


10c straight foil-wrapped 2 for 25c 
1Sc straight 


Actual size of 
the foi/-«vrapped 
INVINCIBLE 


15c; pocket fit- 
ting pack of 5 nothing satisfies like * 
for 75c. a good cigar <<) 
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For example, fear causes a marked de- 
crease in the flow of saliva. I have heard 
of an ancient test which the Chinese are 
said to have used in the detection of 
criminals. The suspects were drawn up in 
line and each was compelled to chew and 
swallow a handful of dry rice. The idea 
was that the guilty man would be so 
frightened that his salivary glands would 
refuse to work, and his mouth and throat 
would be so dry he could not swallow the 
rice in the time allowed for the test. 

Many a nursing mother has been com- 
pelled to wean her baby because the 
milk glands were dried up as a result of 
chronic worry. 

With regard to digestion, a cheerful 
mind encourages appetite, and the result 
is an abundant flow of gastric juice. Fear, 
worry, grief—all such emotions invari- 
ably decrease this flow. Despondent 

eople nearly always have slow digestion. 
t is a familiar fact that our food always 
seems to "agree with us" when we have 
had a cheerful, pleasant atmosphere at a 
meal. Digestion is always good on a 
holiday, unless we over-eat and under- 
exercise. 

The mental state affects not only diges- 
tion but also nutrition and metabolism. 
I have seen a chronic sufferer from mal- 
nutrition permanently cured by a trip 
around the world. It was simply a mind 
cure. If there had been actual organic 
trouble, mere change of scene and of men- 
tal interests would not have been sufficient. 

A very wealthy and self-centered wom- 
an, who had endless trouble with her food 
assimilation, lost both her husband and 
her fortune. She went to work in a store, 
had no time to think of her troubles, and 
fully recovered her power of assimilation. 

he special danger in any mental state 
which is unfavorable to health is due to 
our tendency to form habits of thought; 
and it is the habit that results in disaster. 
That cloud, however, has a silver lining; 
for it is also possible to form the habit 
of cheerfulness, courage, and confidence. 
A bad mental habit is a cruel tyrant over 
the body. A good mental habit is a benef- 
icent protector and healer of the body. 


ANY chronic worriers are like an ele- 

phant I have heard about. He had stood 
in one place for a long, long time, shackled 
by a chain so that he could not move from 
the spot. Finally, as an experiment, the 
chain was taken off. The elephant didn’t 
budge! Then some food was placed just 
out of reach of his trunk. For days he 
stood there, trumpeting loudly and try- 
ing to reach that food. He could have 
taken one step—and have had both his 
food and his freedom. But he thought he 
was hitched, and he stood there just as if 
the chains that had bound him never had 
been loosed. 

And so it is with human beings. If you 
believe a thing, and fear it enough to 
allow it really to take hold of your mind, 
you become a slave to that belief. Yet 
there is only one step between you and 
freedom. You only think you are bound. 

Worry may be defined as a persistent 
concentration of the mind on some fear- 
thought. It is a chronic process of making 
mountains out of molehills. Lack of self- 


that, 


control is a great cause of soe 
etween 


and the inability to distinguish 
forethought and “fear-thought.” 
A great many people seem to think 
it is their duty to worry; they wouldn't 
feel that they were conscientious if they 
were not always anxious about things. 
They are like the old woman who com- 
plained to her physician, “My head feels 
dull-like, and hs kinder lost the power 
to worry over things." What we all ought 
to do is to conquer the desire to worry, for 
worry defeats its own object by making 
us less capable of meeting or escaping the 
very situations we fear and want to avoid. 
The trouble with a great many nervous 
sufferers is that they have "chronic in- 
growing of the thoughts." They are like 
the morbidly depressed girl whose mother 
said to her, “Oh, Maggie, for goodness’ 
sake, can't you get your mind off your 
thoughts" Many people are wasting 
on themselves the very things the world 
so keenly needs—pity and sympathy. 
Self-pity is only a form of plain selfishness. 


"THE mind can affect the body through 
the power of mere suggestion. This can 
come from without or from within—auto- 
suggestion. It can cause incredible suf- 
fering; and it can perform miracles of 
healing. Suggestion is as old as the hills. 
It always has been one of the chief assets 
of the successful physician. 

Auto-suggestion can help anyone to 
overcome the effects of bad mental states. 
Some evening when you are going home, 
feeling completely worn out, try reversing 
the usual association of ideas and feelings. 
Instead of “tired and miserable" and 
“tired and cross,” keep saying to yourself, 
“tired, but happy—tired, but satished— 
tired, but smiling.” You will begin to 
smile, in spite of yourself. 1 know this 
from my own experience. 

Suggestion is a form of mental conta- 
gion. In fact, it often becomes epidemic 
when large numbers are involved. It may 
deceive our very senses, as in the case of 
the workman I have described here, the 
one who thought he was blind. When a 
child falls down and begins to cry, its 
mother says, "Come and let Mama kiss 
the spot and make it well." She does kiss 
it, and the child stops crying. That is 
mind cure by suggestion. 

There are people who make a business 
of being sick when they really are well. 
'They complain of an endless variety of 
sensations; water running under the 
scalp; prickly burs on the hips; a tight 
band around the head; a constant burning 
in the stomach; heat, cold, numbness 
—oh! if it isn't one thing, it is another— 
until semi-invalidism becomes a habit. 
And it is merely a habit of thought. 

In some cases, people actually sim- 
ulate the disease they claim to have. 
For instance, I was called to see a patient 
upon whom a young surgeon was going 
to operate for an abdominal tumor. When 
I questioned her she said she'd had this 
tumor “off and on for a dozen years." 
Apparently she was in good general 
health, had good nutrition and, although 
she claimed to be in great pain, she could 
smile very pleasantly while describing 
her miseries. 


Of course my suspicions were aroused, 
and I was inclined to think that this was 
what surgeons call a “phantom tumor,” 
a hysterical contraction. of some sort 
that was able to simulate a genuine 
tumor. I therefore advised that she be 
put into a hot bath—110 degrees tem- 
perature—and kept there eight, ten, or 
possibly twelve minutes. Í predicted 
that if this was done the tumor would dis- 
appear—and it did. 

Piracans used to give an anesthetic 
in order to test these phantom tumors; 
but I have found that the hot bath of 
110 degrees will cause them to vanish in 
almost every instance. If the surgeon 
had prepared to operate and, after giving 
the anesthetic, had failed to examine 
again for the tumor, he would have found 
no tumor to operate on. And yet, only 
a few minutes before, there was a mass so 
hard that when tapped with the fingers 
it sounded as if you were hitting a 
board. 

Not long ago a woman came to us who, 
by actual count, complained of eighty- 
seven aches, pains, and miseries. Yet, 
after careful examination and observa- 
tion during a period of ten days, not a 
single blessed thing of an organic nature 
could be found wrong with her. She was 
in perfect health, except for the “flock of 
miseries” she had accumulated. 

Another woman came to me to have a 
floating kidnev stitched up, to cure her 
nervousness. When she was examined she 
was found to be as scarred as a veteran 
of many wars. She'd had five operations! 
After the examination I said to her: 

“Madam, you’ve had all your fixed 
organs made movable, and all your 
movable organs made fixed. Everything 
has been tampered with except this 
kidney. It’s about the only thing left the 
way the Lord made it. It has nothing to 
do with your nervousness, and I decline 
to operate.” 

She was set on another operation, how- 
ever, so she left me. As was said by a 
well-known surgeon, some years ago, 
“We must educate both surgeons and 
nervous patients themselves to be more 
circumspect about operations. If we 
can’t do that, there should be a law in 
every state making it a crime to operate 
on nervous people during sixty, or per- 
haps ninety days, each year. Let them at 
least enjoy a ‘closed season, such as we 
have for game birds and wild animals.” 


AS FOR stomach troubles, I could fill a 
book with accounts of cases which have 
been cured entirely by the mind. And the 
reason is that they were caused by the 
mind. I have almost reached the con- 
clusion that there is no such thing as so- 
called ** dyspepsia;" that genuine stomach 
troubles are due to ulcer, gall stones. 
appendicitis, and other bona fide physical 
causes; but that all others belong in the 
group which we call “nervous indiges- 
tion" —which simply means "stomach 
trouble in the head." That is where the 
cause lies; and that is where the cure 
must take place. Next month I shall give 
advice and specific directions, as an aid 
to you in working out such a cure in your 
own case. 


DR. WILLIAM S. SADLER, author of the article you have just finished, explains next month how you can work out 
your own mind cure. By cultivating certain habits of thought and feeling—which are explained in the article—he says 
that you can recover completely from those functional disorders which give rise to most of your physical miseries. 
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CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 
BUT NO YEARLY MODELS 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car retains 
its basic design year after year. 


Improvements are made con- 
stantly, but there are no radical, 
annual changes. 


This policy protects owners from 
therapiddepreciation-loss which 
invariably attends the periodic 
announcement of new types. 


It also enables Dodge Brothers 
to effect an appreciable saving in 
manufacture; and this saving is 
faithfully returned to the buyer 
in the form of surplus value. 


Donee BrotHers DETROIT 


Dopee Brotrners Motor Company LimiTeD 
WwWAaALRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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i Breaking Through 


parlance I was what is called a “ringer.” 

By now the town was baseball mad. 
Nevertheless I kept my secret from 
Jean; and after inch: when he went back 
to the drumming job, I followed the crowd 
to the baseball ground. 

It was a large meadow on the outskirts 
of town, adjoining an endless corn field. 
When I looked at that corn field, eying 
the distance from the home plate, and 
calculating if I could hit a ball into it, 
little did 1 dream what that corn field was 
to save me. 

The diamond was scalped, and there 
was a rude backstop and bleachers. No 
baseball crowd so wild and enthusiastic as 
a country one! All of Baltimore, Jack- 
town, and their environs appeared to be 
there. And noone thought Baltimore had 
a chance to win the game. 

In a huge barn at the side of the 
meadow I donned the Baltimore baseball 
suit of white canton flannel, with red 
stripes and letters. Fortunately; Hoskin- 
son had a pair of spiked shoes, which he 
lent me. The other Baltimore players, 
assembled in the barn, were full of sup- 
pressed excitement. They all knew about 
the “ringer,” and had read in the Colum- 
bus papers about my pitching. While we 
held a whispered consultation, a roar 
from the field heralded the arrival of the 
Jacktown nine. 

They appeared to be a husky lot of 
farmer boys, except the pitcher, who was 
a grown man, and a giant. He weighed 
three hundred pounds. He was the Jack- 
cown blacksmith. 


JACKTOWN brought its own umpire. 
This individual fascinated me. He wore 
a jaunty cap with a tassel, a white blouse 
with tie, short pants of velveteen, white 
stockings, with be shoes and big buckles. 
I was so overcome at sight of him that I 
hardly thought about what kind of an 
umpire he would make. But I was 
destined to learn that he was the autocrat 
of this game, the paramount attraction, 
the beginning and the end. 

Baltimore had the first inning at bat, 
with Jacktown in the field. e giant 
pitcher delivered a ball, and never before 
had I seen its like for speed. 

* Q-n-e s-t-r-i-kkk-ee!” bawled the um- 
pire. 

Our side went out—one, two, three— 
and only one of our men hit the ball at all. 

But when I faced these husky players, 
wielding their bats as if they were pitch- 
forks, 1 knew I had them utterly at my 
mercy. Using a wide outcurve and a drop 
curve, alternating them, I struck out the 
first three Jacktown players in nine pitched 
balls. How that Baltimore crowd yelled, 
whistled, screamed, and shrieked! 

After another inning for us at bat, in 
which I faced the Jacktown pitcher and 
gauged his terrific speed, I decided Balti- 
more could never effectively hit his pitch- 
ing. In our turn at field I disposed of the 
next three Jacktown men as I had the 
hrst. 
Then, on our third turn at bat, I called 
our players aside and whispered emphatic 
instructions. 


This fact began to stagger them.-- 


(Continued from page 13) 


* Don't swing at his balls. Choke your 
bat short and poke at them. Just lay vour 
bat as if you wanted to stop them. Then 
run—run!” 

My ruse worked beautifully. The giant 

itcher did not know what a bunt was. 
he was so heavy he could not run up on 
a little dumpy ball rolling on the ground. 
As a result, two of the Baltimore players 
got on base. The next one fouled out; and 
the following struck out, trying to bunt. 
But the next man laid down a teasing 
roller to the third baseman. He dove for 
it and threw it wild. Then other Jacktown 
players threw wild. 
he result was the Baltimore men 
scored, and a third was safe at second. 
Our next batter got in front of one of those 
terrific pitches and was hit. I expected it 
to kill him, but he took his base in great 
glee. The next batter bunted another that 
the huge pitcher could not handle in time. 

Thus it was I found myself at bat with 
three men on bases. 1 made up my mind 
just to meet one of the poo pitcher's 
straight swift balls. missed the first 
two. Indeed, they looked like peas as 
they zipped by me. But I hit the next one. 
It went like a shot, over the center fielder, 
and over the fence into the corn field. 

The Baltimore crowd went crazy. 

Our next man struck out. The game 
went on. Jacktown swung widely and 
helplessly at my curve balls. They were 
mystified. The giant pitcher, who was 
evidently a great hitter, roared with rage 
after swinging at my balls and missing 
them so strangely. All the Jacktown 
players crowded behind the plate to watch 
me pitch, sure now that something was 
wrong. 

We scored no more. In the seventh 
inning, when again I struck out three more 
men, the jaunty umpire ran out before the 
crowd and bawled, “Game called! Nine to 
nothing! Favor Jacktown! . . . Baltimore 
pitcher uses a crooked ball!” 


T THAT, pandemonium broke loose. 
Fearingariot, I ran toward the barn to 

get into my clothes. Never before had I 
heard such an uproar. When I got half 
undressed, who should appear but Cousin 
Jean, breathless and wild with excitement. 

“You've got to run!" he panted. “ Jack- 
town players—going to ride you on a 
rail—and tar and feather you! Never 
mind your clothes. Run!" 

In great perturbation I peered out of 
the barn door. What should I see but the 
giant pitcher, carrying a rail over his 
shoulder, striding toward the barn, fol- 
lowed by the other Jacktown players and 
a yelling mob. 

I snatched my trousers and leaped out 
to run across the field. The giant and 
his followers roared and gave pursuit. 
Run! I flew. And as I was unhampered 
by any clothes, except shirt and shoes, I 
could better imitate the swiftness cf a 
bird. I outran them, escaped in the corn 
field, and late that day, at a station on the 
railroad, met Jean. 

Now the point of this baseball narra- 
tive is that a University of Pennsylvania 
man saw me pitch this game, hunted me 


up in Columbus, and assured me that 
Pennsylvania was the college for me to 
pick. So that very fall I found myself 
enrolled as a student there. 

Almost at once | had the misfortune to 
become a marked man. I got in the wrong 
seat in one of the huge amphitheater 
lecture-rooms. Freshmen were not per- 
mitted to occupy the seats of the upper 
classmen. A rush and a fight ensued, 
which demolished the lecture-room, and 
almost did the same for me. Every stitch 
of clothing was torn off my body, even my 
shoes! My watch was never found. 

This made me a marked man for the 
sophomores. Another day I made the 
blunder to pass through a hall where 1 
had no right to be. A number of Sophs 
chased me out and pursued me. More 
sophs joined in the chase. Coming to a 
narrow stairway leading to the street, ] 
bounded up. At the top I met two gro 
cery boys carrying a basket of potatoes 
I took it away from them and grimly 
turned to the stairway. The sophs, yell- 
ing wildly, were coming up. Here I was 
master of the situation. I could throw a 
potato as well as a baseball. 

I hit the first student over the eye, and 
he went down like a sack. The next I hit 
in the stomach with the sound of a bass 
drum. I blocked the stairway with a pile 
of sophomores. Then I escaped. 


"THAT night in my room I was a dis 
tressed and miserable boy. This affair 
would end my college career. I had staked 
all on my hope and chance of making the 
varsity baseball team, had borrowed 
money, and moved heaven and earth 
almost, to stick it out. Ánd now I had 
disgraced mvself, ruined my opportunity. 
It was a dark hour. 

A knock on my door! I was sure an 
officer had come to arrest me, or some 
college authority to dismiss me. But I 
called, “Come in!” 

There entered a short, sandy-mustached 
man, keen-eyed, cigar tilted in mouth, 
with hat to one side of his head. He laid 
off his overcoat and hat, then approached 
me and felt my right arm. 

" Where'd you get the whip?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” I stammered. 

“The wing, boy! The arm! Great! 
Where’d you learn to peg like that?” 

Dumfounded as I was, I realized he 
alluded to my feat with the potatoes, and 
I told him that as a boy I had thrown 
stones, apples, walnuts, until I could 
throw like a shot and hit anything. 

“Ahuh! That accounts. . . . Say, it 
was some stunt of vours to-day. Sophs 
will never forgive or forget that." 

I wanted to ask what the college 
authorities would do, but dared not. This 
was a detective or someone sent to inter- 
view me. I had absolutely no hope now. 

“Tve a line on you,” said this mysteri- 
ous visitor. "From Ohio. Made quite a 
reputation out there as a pitcher. You 
report at the training cage in February." 

“Who are you?” [ gasped. 

“Im Irwin. That potato stunt of yours 
made the varsity for you. But just keep 
it under vour hat.” 
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The Test Is 


A significant Shaving Cream Story 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


We win by service only, as you know. 
By doing one thing better than other 
men have done it. 


That is the whole story of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream, one of today’s sensa- 
tions. 


Here for 60 yearswehavestudied soap. 
Some of the greatest soaps in existence 
areofourcreation. Our Palmolive Soap 
is a leading toilet soap of the world. 


Shaving soap a different problem 


But Shaving Soap is different. It is 
not a cleanser, but a softener. 

A dozen shaving creams each had 
countless followers. The users were 
reasonably satisfied. The problem was to 
create a Shaving Cream so superior that 
every man who tried it would adopt it. 

We brought to our laboratory every 
other shaving cream. We put them all 
to scientific tests. Then we studied 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


to excel them in every quality desired. 

We made 130 shaving creams, each 
better than the other. And we at last 
arrived at what we deem the utmost in 
a shaving cream. 


Millions of men have adopted it. 
Tens of millions more will when they 
know. Not a living man has found a 
cream to do what this cream does. 

Just watch it act 


Don’t buy it—just ask for a ten- 


shave test. Compare Palmolive Shaving. 


Cream with the soap you are now using. 


If we have done what you desire, 
adopt it. Ifnot, return to the old. We 
ask no favors. Do what serves you best. 

But we do ask the courtesy of a test, 
after all this effort to delight you, to 
serve you as others have not done. 
Concede us that test. You owe it to 
yourself and to us. 
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Better Results 


It multiplies itself in lather 
250 times, so one-half gram 
suffices for a shave. 


It acts in one minute. 
Within that time the beard 
absorbs 15 per cent of water. 


It maintains its creamy full- 
ness for 10 minutes on the 
face. 


The super-strong bubbles 
support the hairs for cut- 
ting. That's the major pur- 
pose in a shaving soap. 

The palm and olive oil 


content leaves delightful 
after effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the sample 


we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 
"There are new delights here for every man who shaves. Please let us 
prove them to you. Stop now and cut the coupon. 


z and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
M Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


| Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company 

z | (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-644. Address for resi- 
| dents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 
|| 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-644. 
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It dawned on me then—my visitor was 
Arthur Irwin, famous player and manager 
in professional eda and the coach at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

That changed the aspect of things. But 
I never became a g student. I could 
not make many friends. I did not under- 
stand the students. 

Not until I achieved the varsity base- 
ball team did I have any acquaintances 
in college, let alone friends. Then the 
bitter loneliness of my college days seemed 
to change. Wiborn, captain of the track 
team, took me up; Danny Coogan, the 
great varsity catcher, made me a member 
of the Sigma Nu; Al Bull, the center on 
the famous football team that beat Yale 
and Princeton and Harvard, selected me 
for a roommate; Roy Thomas and Gris- 
senger became my friends. 

So I got on, in spite of the fact that I 
was out of my element. I hated the 
lecture-rooms. My thoughts wandered to 
green fields and quiet woods; then to 
dreams of what might come true. I 
shirked the quiz classes and the labora- 
tories. But somehow I passed my ex- 
aminations, perhaps through the grace of 
my professors. 

The one place at Pennsylvania that I 
loved was the library. I used to go there 
and sit in the subdued light of the domed 
edifice, feeling a strange foie: inscrutable 
and perplexing, at work within me. I 


` always slipped in there when I was de- 
ressed, and seldom did 1 leave without 
having received some help, some hope, 
Q Q a OW? some subtle intimation of the future. 


J M* YEARS at Lackawaxen repre- 

F h un dred uses sented more, perhaps, than a struggle 

o a e to becomeindependent through expressing 
myself in writing. 

In the home—office—factory—garage—wherever there is need ee gained m fint knowiedké d 

Is that really dry —Scot Tissue really wild country. Itcalled tremendously 

for clean, safe, comfortable towels that really dry to the Indian blood I had inherited from 


Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. the Zanes on my mother's side; for that 
matter, my father and his people had been 


erac y ca I came naturally by my 
owels in a dust- 1 i love of the open. 
vof carton. Aic Scot Tissue owels The Delaware wound through a 


ictur- 

Canada and Rocky esque mountainous region, where the for- 
eee sen —have changed the towel habits of the ests abounded with game and the streams 
(25 cartona).....96.15 nation. with fish. Here I had the first happy 
F. O. B. Fact F i i i ; í 
Weight 60Ìbs.per case. —have made it easy to have clean hands. times since early childhood; and I had 


them, despite lack of money or the en- 
couragement of recognition. The spring 


Even lower prices in 5, 


10 and 25 case orders. —have made it possible for everybody to 


If your dealer can- afford a fresh, clean, individual towel every days, with the smell of burning forests 
nor supply, you, send time. in the air; the pale blossoms of trailing 
ere —are the only towels that contain these mar- ee pecping Hom p dead leaves 
am E eens lousy sott Thirsty-Fibics. the white pines and the brown aisles; the 

Toilet Papers ve y y lonely silence of the hills, where the purple 

—are daily being used in many new ways, aster and fringed gentian waved ın the 

Try the Handy Pack because of their extraordinary drying, clean- wind; the alder swales deep in the woods, 
of 25 towels for 10c ing and absorbing powers. where the deer browsed and the grouse 


drummed—from close association with 
these I grew toward a fulfillment of love 
of nature. 

I had ample time to read and study. 
particularly in the winter. My wife and I 
read and studied together, while the sleet 


6, pattered on the window and the rain 
Bath oom roared on the roof and the winter winds 


Kitchen 
mourned under the eaves. Many and 


Li various were the authors that influenced 

u omo 1 a me, though I leaned most to romance and 

poetry. Hugo, Stevenson, Poe, Kipling. 

became close friends and teachers. I 

L| [] devoured Ruskin, Hudson, Jeffries, Dar- 

1C@ ac 01 y win. And I knew by heart Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold. 

Most of the new books of the period 1 
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5-Passenger BROUGHAM 


$1325 
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Baked Enamel Finish ~Jewett Quality and Power 


lu a flashing beauty. The clear, 
black brillianceallover this Jewett 
Brougham arrests attention every- 
where. And this high-temperature 
baked enamel finish, perfected for 
thisJewett Brougham, lasts for years. 
Re-painting days can be forgotten. 

This finish is superior to weather. 
Wintry blasts and summer suns have 
no appreciable effect upon its hard 
baked surface. All it needs is an oc 
casional wash to make it shine like 
new. It is a 50,000-mile body finish, 
commensurate with Jewett's rugged 
chassis endurance. 

Think of such a smart enclosed 
car—a Jewett Six through and 
through—for only $1325. A manu- 
facturing triumph, indeed! 

Here's the unusual feature of this 
Brougham body construction. Each 
of the several steel body panels is 
dipped three times in finest black 
enamel, and baked three times at 
high temperature— with a rub after 
each coat—then fastened to the 
staunch hardwood body frame. 
Wood, because wood absorbs vibra- 
tion, reduces noise to nil. 

Both front seats fold forward. 
Easy entrance and exit, either side. 


Rear seat is generously wide for three 
adults. Lotsof legroom for the tallest. 
Interior is tastefully done in fawn- 
colored velour. 


A beautiful closed car in appear- 
ance—a beauty in performance, for 
it is a thoroughbred Jewett with full 
50-horsepower Paige-built motor. 
Jewetts go from 2 to 60 milesan hour, 
or more, in high. Pick up from 5 to 
25 milesan hour in 7 seconds, in high. 
Take most every hill in high. Rarely 
do you change gears, and then it is 
simple. Even change from high to sec- 
ond at 30 miles an hour—quietly! 
Women say it is “a dream to drive" 
and Jewett's rugged strength gives 
them every confidence. 


Truly, this Jewett Brougham is 
unusual. A quality car in ruggedness, 
looks and performance, for only 
$1325. It is the enthusiastic choice of 
buyers who delight in distinctive 
power and proven dependability,and 
next want smart style and lasting 

ood looks—a brilliant, lasting finish 
that endures beyond all expectation. 


Drive this beautiful Brougham 
yourself. Let your wife drive it. It's 
a big six performer at the price of 
lesser cars. [625-A) 


;JEWETT SIX 


(oe TIRAGE BUILT 


Roomy Comfort 


FRONT SEAT 
Legroom Width Legroom Wid 

inches inches inches 

Coupe 40 45 =a = 
Brougham 40 Two18!4 44 46% 
Sedan 40 46 46 46x 
Touring 42 44 46 464 


REARSEAT 


th 


inches 


All Jewett models areas roomy as larger, cumber- 
some cars. Sitin them. Drive them. Ride in them, 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 
Coupe $1250 
De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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‘RUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 


DARD BUILDINGS 


STA 


New Features! Truscon Standard 
Buildings Now Meet Every Need 


Always in the lead, Truscon Standard Buildings now offer new 
developments tested by years of use. You obtain flat or pitched 
roof types or combinations, individually designed to meet your 
exact requirements. You have unlimited choice in sizes, layouts 
and arrangements of doors and windows. The ideal fireproof 
building for all one-story and many two-story uses. 


Series “A?” y = Series ‘‘B’’ 


Truscon Copper Steel Truscon “Steeldeck”’ 
roof or *Steeldeck'* roof, asbestos covered on 
roof, asbestos covered. all series **B'' buildings. 


E 


TYPE LS 
Width. — 20-24-28 -32 -36-40 M A8 -30 -ST 
Lengths— Multiples of 2-0 


EI 


TYPE-1- Viàa — 58-17-16 20-24-28 


TYPE 2 TYPE2 
Widths—40 -48 -S0-S6- 60 av Widths —40 -45 56 -60 -64 -30 -100 -120 
Langthe— Multiples of 7-0 w » — Multiples of 2-0 
Truscon ‘‘Steeldeck’’ Roof 
Asbestos-Covered 
Afireproof roof which is light in weight, fa E 
D weathertight, durable and economical. - =- 
Fiesse Made of copper steel for permanence. ^ waw-ecen s 5.5116 
96-106-105-116 Lengths— Multiples of 2-0 


Covered with asbestos roofing, cemented 
with asphalt. Extremely rigid. Used on 
either flat or pitched roofs. 


Get New Building Book 


The largest and most successful companies, 
who know when to build, are now building 
extensively for future needs. Profit by 


ch 


TYPE 3-M 
Widthge- 96 -194 -112 -114-120 124-130 -132-140 
TYPE 3M 150-160-170 -180 
Vidi — 64 64-65-72 -16-30 -44 -88 -0-96 -37 
107-106-105 -116 


Lengths— Multiples of 7-0 


Lengihz— Multiples of 2-0" their experience. Get full 100% value in 

quality and service from your investment. 

Truscon engineers will show you how you 

You get an exact bid—one contract—no 
aria nae extras. Return the coupon or write us. NW UJ qm 
Lengths— Multiples of 249^ — Multiples of 2-0" 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Lanterns, if d.sired 


Lant rns, if ure 


en Types 1-5,2 and 3. YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. S. A. on Types 1-S, 2 and 3. 
Warchouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. E tef eee 
Pal aie see" — beske of principal poni Y Au T 
da: Walkerville, Ont. t Dio. New York. S. g » 
anada: Walkerville, Oni xport Dio ei ork. Zz Z eh, d 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to pr x, 
be used for TL. 7 


Series. Length Width Height 


managed to dip into, but as the trend of 
literature grew more and more realistic, I 
returned uoc: to my favorites. 

As for technical books on writing, I 
had an insatiable craving for them. Many 
meant little to me. With me the story was 
the thing—not myself. At the very in- 
ception of my idea to become a writer, I 
read somewhere that it was possible to 
write literature and yet have a large 
audience. This appeared to be contrary 
to the conviction of contemporary critics 
and reviewers. But they never discouraged 
my ambition on that point. 


GO back to my first accepted book, 

“The Heritage of the Desert." It would 

be erroneous for anyone to imagine that 

with the publication of this romance my 

troubles were over. They were not. They 
never have been. 

“Riders of the Purple Sage” was my 
next attempt. I as mel et any mag- 
azine editor to serialize it. One magazine 
editor refused it, although he said it 
was a great romance, and gave me a 
personal letter to another editor. But no 
editor wanted this story. In the light of 
its sale of over a million copies and its 
continuing popularity, I never could under- 
stand why I could not get it serialized. 

When it came to book publication of 
this romance, my publishers balked. In 
spite of the considerable success of m 
first story, they were afraid of the second. 
I was almost as deeply in despair as before 
I had had any book published at all. 

Finally, in desperation, I went to Mr. 
Duneka, then vice president of Harpers', 
and asked him frankly if he had read 
* Riders of the Purple Sage." He answered 
as frankly that he fad not; but that some 
of the readers considered it too “bludgy,” 
whatever that meant. Then I told Mr. 
Duneka, with more force than frankness, 
what writing meant to me, what I was 
going to do, and I asked him if it would 
not be fair, considering my first book was 
successful, for him to have faith in me to 
the extent of reading “Riders of the 
Purple Sage.” He was kind and sympa- 
thetic, and promised to do so, though he 
manifestly had no illusion about the book. 
When I saw him next, his wife had read 
it, and so had he. Suffice to add that m 
romance of the purple sage was published; 
and from that time until his death Mr. 
Duneka was my friend. 

'To my mind, romance is only another 
name for idealism; a glimpse through the 
painted windows of the dreams of youth; 
the spirit, not the letter, of life. e all 
have in our hearts the kingdom of ad- 
venture. Somewhere in the depths of 
every soul is the inheritance of the primi- 
tive day. I speak to that. 

Love also is only another name for 
romance. The realists write of its change 
and its death. But I cannot see that love 
ever changes or ever dies. If so, what is 
the use of living? 

So, also, the hooks of stark-naked real- 
ism show primitive men retrograding to the 
level of the brute. But my own investiga- 
tion, my reading of frontier history, my 
long strife to explore the lonely and 
hidden wildernesses of the West, have 
proved to me that hard men of the open 
also climb to the heights of nobility and 
sacrifice, to a supreme proof of the evo- 
lution of man, to a realization of God. 
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You can’t drive the 


other fellow’s car— 
but you can protect yours 


Some motorists can’t be happy un- 
less they drive all over the road. 
They are in the minority, of course. 
But they present a menace that must 
be reckoned with. One smash may 
wreck your car and take a life. 


You can’t drive the other fellow’s 
car. You can’t assume his respon- 
sibility. But you can protect your 
car, yourself and your family from 
damaging crashes. 


Biflex affords the protection you 
need. Its powerful bars withstand 
terrific smashes. Its full-looped-end 
construction cushions the shock. 
Its great up-and-down bumping sur- 
face intercepts blows from any angle. 


For safety’s sake, get this greater 
protection when you buy a bumper. 
Insist on Biflex. It will serve you 
faithfully when the real test comes. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully 
guaranteed. Protected by U. S. Patents. 
Scrupulous dealers recommend Biflex. 


$18 to $28 
THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 


Waukegan, Illinois 
Export Department: 130 West 42nd St., New York City 


>s Mal 


Cushion Bumper 


PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION 


His Most Valuable 
Contract Was One 
He Didn’t Get 


(Continued from page 16) 


regiment into the enemy breastworks, 
and had been thrice wounded. Made a 
brigadier general, he commanded his 
troops at Ream's Station while sitting in 
an ambulance and swathed in bandages, 
until a Minié ball shattered his right leg 
and he had to go to the rear. Later the 
leg was amputated. 

After Appomattox, the general built up 
a large law practice, stumped in political 
campaigns, and made himself governor of 
Pennsylvania. Such was James A. Beaver, 
a hard fighter, yet fair to his foes; Amer- 
ican descendant of the Beavoirs and Guil- 
berts, gentlemen of France who drew their 
swords for Henry of Navarre. 

In his nephew, born at Milroy, Penn- 
sylvania in 1861, son of his sister and of 
the Reverend J. W. White, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Scotch-Irish stock, the bluff 
solaier saw a congenial spirit. So it came, 
when “ I: G." had finished grammar school, 
his uncle offered to educate him for a pro- 
fession. As the general was for forty 
paa one of the leading trustees of the 

ennsylvania State College, his nephew 
entered that institution. 

Study is too tame a word for what 
James White did at Penn State. He camped 
in laboratory and library. He learned all 
he could about mechanics, hydraulics, 
electricity, magnetism, heat, light, sound, 
the strength of materials. Incidentally he 
carried off the Greek honors. 


Me: WHITE was at the top of his class 
in his junior year, when he decided 
upon what then was an unaccountable de- 
fiance of academic tradition: he leftcollege. 

“What I was trying to do,” Mr. White 
told me, “was to apply the principles I 
had been learning. Lwtited to test them. 
I was seeking a profession in which I 
hoped to be useful. Was what I had been 
learning practical? It was hard to find 
that out from books, so I tramped the 
woods and the fields as a surveyor for a 
railroad. That gave me a better under- 
standing of men, especially workmen. By 
doing small engineering jobs for iron and 
steel companies, I got into closer touch 
with industry. 

“T taught school for a term or so, and 
found school-teaching still another way 
of gripping and utilizing theoretical knowl- 
edge. bratty, when it seemed to me that 
I had gained a broader outlook, I went 
back to Penn State College." 

Mr. White joined the class of 1882, and 
was graduated at its head with special 
honors in Greek, physics, and chemistry. 
The next fall he returned to take post- 
graduate work in civil engineering, physics, 
and geology. Even then he was not satis- 
fied, and in 1883 he entered Lehigh Uni- 
versity, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to 
learn mining engineering, which he then 
regarded as his future work. 

"While on a vacation in Philadelphia," 
he continued, “I visited a chum of mine 
who was selling electrical appliances. 
Electricity had not then come into any 
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Built Like Costliest Cars, to Give 


Economical, Care-Free Service 


Maxwell goodness is a genuine revelation 
even to motor car experts. 


Owners of the car know it in the eco- 
nomical, care-free service which they 
enjoy without let or hindrance. 


But the experts, like a 
body of European engi- 
neers which recently 
toured the Maxwell 
plants, deal in the blunt, 
hard facts of steels and 
factory practices. 


These men know the 
best of Europe and 
America. They voiced 
amazement at the far 
reaches attained by Maxwell’s material- 
quality and painstaking manufacture and 
inspection—witnessing processes and tests 
precisely the same as those employed for 
cars of the highest price. 


For instance, they saw a chassis frame of 
6 inch channel and of stock 1% inch thick 
—thicker than frame stock frequently 
used even in heavier cars. 


They saw a crankshaft 176 inches in 
diameter—perfectly balanced, and heavier 
and stronger by far than seems necessary 
for an engine of Maxwell piston displace- 
ment, but one not subject to the whip and 
distortion that mean ruinous vibration. 


Seeing the extra size of the three sturdy 
main bearings, and how Maxwell pres- 
sure oiling floats the shaft in them, they 


The Good Maxwell Touring Car 


EIGEN 


understood the uncommonly long life of 
the bearings. 


They saw a transmission and a rear axle 
sturdy enough for a truck; a front axle so 
tough that even three complete twists fail 
to develop a sign of 
fracture. 


They saw that Maxwell 
makes its own mush- 
room valve-tappets—a 
most unusual practice— 
because outside sources 
frankly say they cannot 
meet the rigid Max- 
well requirements. 


They saw that all front 
axle parts, transmission and rear axle gears, 
crankshaft and camshaft, and all parts 
called upon to withstand stress and strain, 
are fine steels—chrome nickel, and other 
alloys, fully heat-treated. 


They saw that each individual part in 
these groups is required to pass rigid hard- 
ness tests before being approved for 
assembly. 


Scores of other processes could be detailed ; 
but they would merely confirm what has 
already been established, namely :— 


That Maxwell quality is decidedly unique 
and superior in a car of this class, and 
that this quality is the sound, sure basis 
for the economical, care-free service 
which literally sets the good Maxwell 
apart into a class of its own. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL- CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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Before you, your wife and the 
children take the first ride in the 
new closed car, be protected 
against fire. 


If a fire should start, serious injury to 
some members of your family may 
result unless you have a Pyrene at 
hand. 


With a Pyrene you can put out in- 
stantly any fire before it spreads and 
so save life and property. 

Pyrene protection means fire preven- 
tion and “makes for safety.” 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


eng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


large scale commercial use. There were 
certain factors necessary to its wide ap- 
plication which were undeveloped. Yet it 
seemed to me that electrical engineering 
offered a wider and better field than the 
one I had chosen. I was uncertain what 
to do, so I went to see General Beaver.” 

*** All of our family have been pioneers,’ 
he said, ‘and if I were a young man at this 
a I would certainly take up the newest 
thing. 

Those words sent J. G. White to Cornell 
University, where, in 1885, he earned a 
degree as an electrical engineer. 

“A few days after commencement at 
Cornell," Mr. White said to me, when I 
had persuaded him to tell something of 
himself, “Professor Anthony informed me 
that the University of Nebraska needed 
an instructor in physics, and asked if I 
wanted the position. I thought the mat- 
ter over, and told him that if it were 
offered to me I would take it; otherwise, I 
would not be disappointed, because I 
could go ahead and take up electrical 
work, as I had been intending to do. But 
the position was offered to me, and I took 
it. That was my first job. The salary 
was one thousand dollars a year—but 
it was sure." 


INCOLN, NEBRASKA, where the 
then small co-educational university 
was situated, was not much of a city in 
1885; but James White saw where its 
future lay. He borrowed $1,000 from his 
father, and with it bought lots on the un- 
broken prairie. In a few months he sold 
out for $4,000, and after paying back the 
loan, reinvested the remaining $3,000. In 
two years he had made $15,000 in realty 
deals. Then he resigned his professorship. 
“My resignation as a teacher,” Mr. 
White said, “was the most important busi- 
ness decision of my life. After that, the 
balance was easy.” 

Shall I quit this job? is a question which 
every man has asked himself at one time 
or another. What J. G. White asked him- 
self, in effect, back in 1887 was this: “Am 
I ready? Will the plans I have work? 
Can I tell what I know—that is, can I 
sell it?" 

He plunged from a dignified and very 
agreeable occupation into the wilderness 
of chance. In 1886, he had married Miss 
Maude Mullon, one of his pupils, and had 
established a delightful home in Lincoln. 
He might have made a high reputation 
for himself as an educator, but what he 
craved was action, and he soon got it. 

He opened an office in Lincoln with the 
name "Western Engineering Company" 
on its door, and three young men from 
the East came out to join him. The cap- 
ital of the new-born organization was 
$7,500, all of which, with the exception of 
a few hundred dollars, was contributed 
by Mr. White himself. 

Lincoln was growing. New houses rose 
by the score; and then by the hundreds. 
Many of them were equipped with electric 
lights, push buttons, annunciators, and 
door bells—furnished by the new firm; 
and Mr. White supervised the building of 
a new power house, which furtherextended 
the range of home illumination. Elec- 
tricity was becoming merchandise. 

One of White's first contracts was in 
Kearney, Nebraska, where he erected a 
heating and lighting plant and, at the 
request of the promoters, took over the 
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The parts-displays which pur dealers are showing exhibit 
the transmission shafts, the gears, and the chrome nickel 
steel ball and roller beari Tings which are on a par with 


in Dust-proof Housing, 


There is a limit to motor car quality; 
and it might well be supposed that 
only the highest priced cars reach 
that limit. 


But at point after point the Hupmo- 
bile displays quality identical with 
cars of topmost cost. 


The Hupmobile clutch and trans- 


mission are a striking instance. 


They are equipped throughout with 
roller and annular ball bearings 
of chrome-nickel steel, while plain 
bushings are common practice in 
many cases—as the tables show. 


These things are hidden away from 
sight, and the owner rarely if ever 


needs to give them a thought. 
Satisfaction—downright and com- 


plete—is what the buyer wants 
when he chooses the Hupmobile; 
and it is our business to build our 
car so that he is sure of getting it. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 


practice in much higher-pri 


cars. 


Eu Roller Bearings where Plain 


Bushings are often used 


Graphic Comparisons That Help to Prove 
Why Hupmobile is So Well Worth its Price 


Table No. 1, printed in italics, represents the highest-priced cars in America. You will note how 
closely the Hu mobile follows their high-quality practice, as evidenced by the type of transmis- 
sion bearings. Table No. 2 shows cars in the Hupmobile price field. You eee at a how much 
better Hupmobile construction is; and why the Hupmobile u is noted for | ife and freedom 
from trouble. Plain bu: , usually made of sted so frequently , are the least 
expensive and the shortest- ived of all bearings. "these Hupmobile annular ball and roller 
bearings are costly, long-lasting chrome nickel steel. 


Hopmobile; in order 

make sure that the 
clutch release bear- 
ing is e sufüclentiy and 
continuously lubri- 


Hupmobile Annular ball 
Car No. 1 |Annular b 


Plain bushing | Plain bushing 
Plain bushing ‘Plain bushing | Plain Plain ball missio 


Roller 
Plain bushing 
Roller 
- — | Plain bushing Plain ball _ 
Plain bushing Plain bushing | — ] Plain ball _ 
Plain eed Plain bushing | Plain bushing ~~ Plain ball 
Annular ball | Plain bushing | Plain bushing| Plain ball | gagement which in- 
oP * creases flexibility. 
housed in clutc! Single 
Plain (osually by pressure 
Roller Plain bushing | housed in clutch un only) 


Roller | Plain bushing | = pe —| eien ERE eM. ou 


z | Plain bushing 


. 15 | Plain bushing 
Car No. 16 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing 
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It boils cold 


over thirsty throats 


Cool as ice with the tang of ginger, Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale swirls over thirsty throats 
in hundreds of cool little splashes that say 
sparkle and freshness and ginger tang all 
at once. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is made of 
pure Jamaica ginger, pure lemon and lime 
flavorings, and the famous Clicquot spring 
water carbonated just right! Here is ginger 
ale! Here is the full, rich, golden color with 
its shimmer and sparkle; here is the full 
bouquet, the rounded, balanced flavor of 
real ginger ale—every drop of it refreshing, 
every mouthful satisfying. They all like it. 
They judge ginger ale by Clicquot. They 
like ginger ale because they like Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 


Order by the case from 
your grocer, druggist, 
or confectioner. 


Clicquot 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


io 


Ginger Ale 


mw 


Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 
What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream it up 
like coffee. That's called 

Black Cow. 


management of the enterprise. The offices 
of the Western Engineering Company 
were then transferred to that town. 

Mr. White, meanwhile, went out after 
more contracts. Business increased, but 
he, as pioneers generally do, soon needed 
aloan. The small bank to which he ap- 
plied, like most such institutions in those 
days, was run by the cashier. This par- 
ticular wicket warden was from the in- 
quisitive state of Missouri—and he said so. 

“Your $3,000 note,” he drawled, "looks 

ood in front. How about the other side? 
Vhat about two good endorsers, for in- 
stance?" 

Mr. White thought the paper was 
pretty good as it was. 

* You think so," came back the cashier. 
*But you must show me! Tell me about 
this electricity mill of yours. What is it? 
Why is it?" ` 


ANY a time since J. G. White has 

stood before boardsof directors and of- 
ficers of banks and trust companies, and ex- 
plained why this or that enterprise ought 
to have many millions for equipment and 
working capital, but he was never in bet- 
ter form than he was on that day when he 
negotiated his first loan from a bank. 

is experience as a teacher was val- 
uable to ani. He had learned to think 
while on his feet; to put short, crisp words 
into sentences as clear as glass, in which 
he told the what of the kilowatt. 

*Do you want this in cash or credited 
to your account?” asked the cashier, when 
the young engineer was through. 

“You on’t want any endorser?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” smiled the 
cashier; ^I'll have our vice president back 
your paper.” 

“That was the most informal banking 
I ever did,” Mr. White said with a smile. 

A little later White was employed on a 
big job at St. Joseph, Missouri; his next, 
and his first public utility contract, was 
equipping a street railway for Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Then came his visit to the 
Omaha smelter, and the incident already 
related. 

“It happened that not many weeks 
after my visit to Omaha,” White went 
on, “I met the Cincinnati sales agent of 
the Edison Electrical Manufacturing Com- 


White, he greeted me, ‘that was a 
mighty fair and decent way you treated 
us at Omaha. If you had roasted our 
goods, you would have got the order.” 

Eventually the friendly relations which 
developed because of Mr. White’s fairness 
to his competitor made him the repre- 
sentative of the Edison interests west of 
the Missouri River. Then came consoli- 
dations; capital began to finance the 
young electrical industry. 

The Edison corporation bought out 
the Western Engineering Company for 


$30,000, four times the amount of the — 


original capital. Mr. White was appointed 
the general sales agent for the Edison 
Company's new department of street 
railway installation. He moved to New 
York, met Mr. Edison, and began 3 
friendship which still endures. “Two 
months of brilliant sales campaigning— 
with big commissions—followed his move | 
East. | 
The interests which had been chartere: | 
as the Edison Electrical Manufacturin: 


| Company were beginning to merge wit 
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. What your 15 Day Trial 


Offer meant to me 


“Like many other men in the retail 
field, I had always been under the 
impression that my business was too 
small to use a Burroughs profitably", 
writes Ed. Webb, garage owner of 
Rockford, Ill. ‘‘However, I took ad- 
vantage of your free trial offer and 
after using the machine on my own 
work I became convinced that a 
Burroughs would be a profitable in- 
.vestment for me. 


*I am now the proud owner of a 
Burroughs and find it saves me a great 
deal of time as well as prevents many 
errors. This not only pays for my 


machine, but will return my invest- 
ment in a very short time, after which 
the savings will be pure profit that 
would otherwise be lost. I now heart- 
ily endorse the machine as well as your 
method of selling it." 


This is not the “unusual case". 
Every day more and more business 
men join the thousands of satisfied 
Burroughs owners through the Bur- 
roughs Free Trial Offer. And, every 
day these progressive men are saving 
valuable time, preventing costly errors 
and realizing greater profits with their 
Burroughs adding machines. 


Billing 


Name 


Business — 


Machines 


If you are undecided whether 
a Burroughs will save time 
and money in your business, 
why not havea Burroughs rep- 
resentative call—demonstrate 
his machine and leave it for 
you to use for fifteen days. 
There is no cost—no obliga. 
tion—nothing but advantage to 
you in this offer. Phone the 
Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon today. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6016 Second Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Without assuming any obligation, I 
would like to have a Burroughs Adding 
Machine for 15 days free trial. 


Address 
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X So send Johnston's x 


7 OUcan giveher“something different,” 

— 4. no matter what the gift. In candy, let 

sd be JOHNSTON'S CHOCOLATES. The 

_ Choice Box, perhaps, with its 22 different 

— .. kinds of candies, will suit her every whim. 

Its distinétiveness will please her. Where 

== good taste must be shown, Johnston's 

~~ Choice Box is the gift sans reproche. Each 

. piece of chocolate offers her its sweetness 
-in a new and delectable form. 


You will find an authorized Johnston's 
Candy Department in one of the better 
stores in your neighborhood. 


y Have Distinction 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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other large companies, and the huge Gen- 
eral Electric Company was forming. 
Mr. Edison was turning to his phono- 
graphs and his other inventions. 

In the reorganization, all employees, in- 
cluding Mr. White, were put on salaries. 
The fixed compensation offered to White 
would have given him an annual income 
which, when he left Cornell, he never 
dreamed of earning; but he had other 

lans of his own. So he parted with the 
Paron forces on amicable terms, and at 
the age of twenty-nine years launched the 
firm of J. G. White and Company. Its 
equipment consisted of one first-class hu- 
man dynamo, and a storage battery of 
ideas. At the start, there was no “Com- 
pany” except in name; but the founder 
intended there should be partners, and 
they came as the years went by. 


R. WHITE'S first large independent 
contract was in Baltimore, where he 
changed horse cars into electric trolleys. 
The change from the old transportation 
equipment to the new was made quickly 
and smoothly by Mr. White, and as a re- 
sult of his skill he soon got many orders 
from corporations in Baltimore. The men 
who employed him noticed that the young 
contractor was so eager to do good work 
that he often gave sete material than 
he had agreed to do, and that he made 
labor savings through planning his jobs 
far ahead. 

At the same time, the city of Buffalo, 
New York, was suffering from a traffic 
condition which was choking business. It 
needed more electricity, so that it could 
enlarge its street-car service. A contract 
was, therefore, given to Mr. White to 
bring into the city electric current gen- 
erated from the power of Niagara Falls, 
twenty-six miles away. 

The day after the contract was signed, 
he put gangs of men to work at six dif- 
ferent points along the right of way. 


Cedar poles were erected; a new lightning : 


arrester, especially designed by Mr. White, 
was installed; conduits were laid within 
the city limits, and huge transformer 
stations were built. Everything seemed 
to be done at once. 

High-tension currents from the whirling 
turbines at the cataract, which moved the 
dynamos, were sent pulsing to the city by 
a three-wire method of transmission. The 
Niagara power reached the heart of Main 
Street in Buffalo six months ahead of the 
time specified in the contract! 

The 10,000 volts which he dispatched 
to Buffalo, equal to about 5,coo horse- 
power, represented a tremendous force 
for those days, for that was in 1896. The 
fame of this feat spread to Europe and 
to other continents. Capitalists abroad 
realized that in countries where there was 
not much, or no, black coal, this “white 
coal" of the foaming rapids could be 
shipped by wire from remote points to the 
big centers of population. Almost im- 
mediately there arose a demand for his 
services in Europe as well as in America. 
"White, that American engineer" was a 
phrase often heard from the lips of foreign 
capitalists. 

Uude: his direction many of the most 
important hydro-electric developments 
in the United States have been made in 
the last three decades. They include more 
than 100 plants, 100 dams, some of which 
are 200 feet high, and 200 miles of lumes. 
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Afraid to face the facts? 
Then don’t read this page 


OST MEN are afraid 
to face the hard facts. 


and have been repaid for it 


hundreds of times over b 
They like to go on with In ten years you their increased earning deed 
the easy assumption that will be— er. It asks no man to wait 


“things are going to break” for a va, far-off It; 
. Just about where you are today i gue, ar-off result; 
for them some day. business; only pides ids tied, the reading you do today 
They hate to be reminded with family expenses always just begins to work for you to- 
that in ten years Business a little ahead of the routine sal- Pon ue You are conscious 
will regard them as middle- ary increases. Or— rom the first moment that 
aged. . The head of a department. A very a new strong power is act- 
The income which marks wldn’ think of doing witha, || ing for your business and 

a man as a success at twen- you—yet lacking the all-round financial progress. 
ty-five or thirty marks him knowledge which lifts men beyond You find yourself master 
as a failure at thirty-five or departmental positions into ex- of the sound business knowl- 
forty. ecutive opportunity. Or— edge which is so absolutely 
When you look about you, : 2 puse uj y cie but not necessary to every man who 
oing very well. A very large per- 5 
what are the hard facts? tentame of the men who embark Met to hope oe em 
A majority of the men in business fail. They know the uve “POS HOR. and: a TES 

you know are living up one department in which they income. 


have had previous experience— Decision—the test 


to every cent they earn. À i 
y y sales, accounting, production or 


Many have mortgaged finance—but are weak in one or . pE aneres 
their incomes for luxuries moreof the others: Achain breaks The difference between success 
months ahead. They are at its weakest link. Or— and failure is often:a matter of 
“getting as much fun as . Really successful, either in your n o et 
they can as they go along." own uH or some other. Able until it is too late. 
: - to employ and to direct depart- Two men will read this page. 
c pus zi S. mental men because you have One will say: "At least I will 
l o run as he j & working knowledge of their get the facts about this training. 
goes along. Only a s departments. Confident, pros- There is no cost or obligation in 
fool will sacrifice all E. perous, with the satisfaction of that." The other will mean to 
of the present for the succeeding while you are still act, but will not. 
future. But bet RE... young enough to en- - 
m ri dias "€ joy your su : You have decision 
y a a DEP The coupon will bring you a 


refuses to look 
facts in the face, 
and the folly which 
sacrifices too much, 


book of facts that are intensely 
interesting. Send for it; read it. 
Spend one evening quietly i in your 
own home, thinking about the 
P k next ten years. It may be an 
there is a sensible evening that will mean 
middle ground. thousands of dollars to you. 


The Alexander A OUR ; SI-CEREBRRA —. — | | — & 
Hamilton Institute appeals i AE | 
to thoughtful men on that 
sensible middle ground. 

It demands no sacrifice— man to take a chance— 
only a few cents a day anda more than 200,000 men Ee We fs ei Danil 


| 
| ALEXANDER. HAMILTON 
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Many leading race drivers 
both here and abroad, 
declare that dependable 
Champions are the 
greatest racing spark 
plugs ever produced. 


CHAMPION X 


Champion X is the 
standard spark plug 
Jor Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors, Recognized 
by dealers and owners 
for 12 years as the 
most economical and 
€fficient gpark plug. 
Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


No. 1 
Studebaker 


Your engine will yield more power if you 
install a full set of dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs at least once a year. 


You can readily prove this on the nearest 
hill—the steeper the better. 


Drive that hill with your old spark plugs. 
Install a set of Champions and try it again. 


You will be delighted at the greater power 
developed by your engine. You will be 
immensely pleased at the better all-around 
performance. You also save in gas and 
oil as well as in the lower first cost. 


Champion design is better. Only the finest 
and most expensive materials enter into 
the manufacture of Champions. Quality 
is always maintained regardless of cost. 
Yet the tremendous Champion produc- 
tion of more than 165,000 plugs every day 
results in manufacturing savings which 
are passed on to the car owner. 


Youcan readily see Champion superiority 
if you compare a Champion with any 
other spark plug. 


But you must drive with them to learn 
just how much better they are. 


Dealers who desire to give the greatest spark 
plug satisfaction recommend Champions. Know 
the genuine by the Double- Rib. Sillimanite 
Core. Blue Box sells for 75 cents. Champion X 
for 60 cents. (Canadian prices 90 and 80 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited 
indsor, Ontario 


And “White, that American enginee.” 
was asked to ccme to London, for the 
empire-makers over there wanted him to 
develop resources, both.in England and 
in the colonies. He installed trolley lines 
in London, Northampton, Bournemouth, 
and Colchester. He constructed electric 
trams to serve Aberdeen and Dumbarton, 
in Scotland; Belfast, Ireland; Amsterdam, 
Holland; and Lille, France. 

Farther and farther into the foreign 
field he went. In Manila, capitalists had 
decided that it was time for the Filipinos 
to ride, so J. G. White was asked to build 
and operate an electric street-car line to 
displace the dilapidated nag-drawn serv- 
ice, which consisted of only half a dozen 
tottering vehicles. 

Before he tackled this job he was told 
that the ants would eat up all the cross 
ties, no matter what kind of Philippine 
timber was used for them; that the cli- 
mate corroded the rails, and that it would 
be impossible to get any motormen and 
conductors, as the Filipinos were unskilled 
in that kind of work. 

While the surveys were being made for 
the new line, there began to arrive at 
Manila large quantities of jarrah wood 
from Australia, and redwood from Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. White had discovered that 
Philippine ants would not eat these va- 
rieties of wood; and to make sure that he 
was on the safe side, he had the ties 
“doped” with chemicals which rendered 
them more indigestible to the greedy in- 
sects. The trolley wires were suspended 
from iron poles which were proof against 
both rust and gnawing, In order to 
save them from the ravages of the wet 
season, all the rails were painted with 
damp-resisting preparations. 

When the day for opening the electric 
transportation system came, full crews of 
motormen and conductors, all Filipinos, 
clad in neat uniforms, were on hand to 
operate the cars. The White engineers 
had been studying the natives, as work- 
men, and had employed many of them 
with success in a harbor improvement 
contract which their chief had also under- 
taken. It would have been almost im- 
possible to have run the cars without em- 
ploying “local talent.” 


“TT WAS through a friend of mine in 

London,” remarked Mr. White, "that I 
had the opportunity to put up a power 
house in western Australia, at Kalgoorlie, 
in the middle of the desert gold fields. We 
were able to complete it on time in spite 
of some difficulties.” s 

Kalgoorlie! The very name tells its 
story of peril and privation! It was in 
1891 that the great rush for the Eldorado 
of the Antipodes began. The news had 
come that nuggets were being dug out of 
the sand in that region as though they 
were common potatoes. Butit wasa land 
so hot that few dared to travel through it 
by day. To avoid the rays of the sun, 
some prospectors had found their way at 
night guided only by the stars. 

Almost without water was that sun- 
baked desert, many miles from any river, 
and what little supply was there obtain- 
able was likely to be salt water and to 


Wi 
bring madness to the thirsty wanderers 
whose store of drink was exhausted. Even 
the deep wells driven here and there in the 


, arid soil had but brine to give. Springs 
Dependable for Every Engine were unknown. The only forage for 
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What embarrassing, hu- 
miliating or dangerous 
experiences have you 


had with ordinary bat- M 


teries. Write us. 


—and then she got her Philco! 


Cranking a car is “no business for a lady"- or aman 
either. In the emergencies- on lonely roads, railroad 
crossings or traffic-jammed streets—safely itself demands 


Philco power and Philco dependability. 


That’s why veteran car owners insist on Philco 
Batteries. They know that with a touch of the starter 
- -a mighty surge of Philco’s motor-whirling power— 
they're off! No hang-ups in traffic. No hand-cranking. 
No bitter experiences. 


Why take chances on just an ordinary battery - 
especially when you can get a full-size, full-powered, 
dependable battery made by Philco for $15.95 up?— 
depending on type and geographical location. 


, RADIO For maximum protection against batteryfailure tor 
teres contain the exclusive Phils built- quickest starts, brightest lights and sure-fire ignition — 
glance. WITHOUT the use of ahydrom- get a famous over-size | two-year-guaranteed Philco 
dorboql. -They are aheolataly. acide Diamond-Grid Battery with Philco Retainers. This is 
tight snd (MU St Seed ande qhe HORS also the lowest-cost-per-month-of-service battery ever 
pRecharsing with the safe, low-current built. Get your Philco now. 


er and a throw-over switch 
is easy, simple and NOISELESS. Insure 
Distance, Volume and Clearness of re- 


proe PY. Bayine woe eee Ee Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


You can get, Philco Batteries from Farm Lighting Industrial Tractors Auxiliary Power 


KicuLtes em em —— PICO E Bears” ise. BATTERIES 
or iViusic Dealer. Electric Truck Mine Locomotives lsolated Plant 


DIAMOND GRID 


A- BATTERIES 
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horses and cattle was sagebrush, and some 
of that was poisonous. 

Those who staked the first claim 
scratched their application with a nail on 
a bit of battered tin, and it was found 
years afterward, near their whitened 
skeletons. 

Finally, tracks had been made through 
the wastes; camels had been imported 
with their Afghan drivers, and station: 
had been built. But still “The Golder 
Mile,” as the line of reefs laden witt 

recious ore was called, vied with our owr 

eath Valley. 

Such was the nearly rainless land ir 
which J. G. White was asked to erect : 
$500,000 power house to furnish curren’ 
for lighting the mines and driving the 
machinery. To Kalgoorlie, by rail, i: 

art by mule pack trains, by camel back 
he sent stores of water and of food. Sta 
tions were established along the route 
Beams, girders, sections of dynamos 
drums of wire, all duly numbered, wer: 
shipped, as though an army were on th: 
march. 

Here and there artesian wells wer 
driven, and pumps drew to the surface th: 
salty flow. It went into tanks, and from 
thence into giant stills, from which i: 
came pure and tasteless, fit for man and 

. . beast to drink. It was ready, too, for the 
So he nailed the chair boilers over the big furnaces of the powe: 
plant, for a boiler is almost as sensitive 
to salt as a human stomach. It will clog 
to the floor and yield little steam if it becomes filled 
with mineral scales. 

Without suffering, without any great 

discomfort, the trained men assigned by 


H's sense of humor suggested it. But he really did it J. G. White to the Kalgoorlie project per 


: ; A formed their tasks. They opened up the 

in self-defense to safeguard himself against that ever g eA A S 
present, eager type of salesman who pulls his chair up contract, with perfectly adjusted ma- 
close, talks right into your face— and, too often, is an chinery, and a well-disciplined crew o! 
offender in the matter of halitosis (unpleasant breath). operatives: 


You know the kind. Too often, poor fellows, they don’t | "THESE pioneers of science and industry 


a A : all over the world who are in the service 
know it themselves. And their friends don't have the of J. G. White da noe mes? emergence: 


heart to tell them. unexpectedly; they hunt emergencies tc 
Seales P E g their dens and kill them in their sleep. 
That’s the insidious thing about Apply a little onion to your hand. If a man pats himself on the back because 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). But Then apply Listerine. Allow it he has prepared for a crisis three or sis 
fortunately there isa way toover- to remain a moment. Then note months from now, it might be well for him 
come it—the regular systematic how the onion odor has entirely to Pere ert the Eu Shas ee 
use of Listerine, the safe, liquid disappeared. whom J. G. White retains think of a crisis 
antiseptic and deodorant, used as ; eae a year or so in advance, and make ready tc 
th washand: far le Your druggist has Listerine: shell it at long range. | 
amou We gargle. three sizes: 3 ounce, 7 ounce and Mr. W hite IS a born picker of good men 
Test the remarkable deodoriz- 14 ounce bottles.—Lambert Phar- Dod al E Re Seg oh ne 
. m . . £ $ f H ! K d, d xe i - is » : 
ing effects of Listerine this way: macalCompany, St. Louis, U.S.A. izations: he-tepbel «with the conviction oi 
experience. nv i 
‘The man who knows his job, ' was his 
Interesting news! answer. "Such a man knows himself, and 
W is QUIS cae his own powers. He has faith in himself; 
Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils BC ^ C ME 
of Listerine, are now available. * * While we frankly he inspires the SE eorr olor tein him. 
admit that zo tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize Unless a man has positive knowledge, he 
the breath, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets cannot plan and hasn't much on which to 
are very valuable as a relief for throat irritations, * * build a career. If you haven't mastered 
They are 25 cents a package. the principles and facts underlying your 
5 P P gy 


calling, the best thing you can do is to get 
busy learning them. 

“If you know the essential things about 
your business, whether you gained that 
knowledge in the university or by self- 
instruction, and add a e knowledge, 
initlative, energy, and industry, you are 

use LISTERINE ready to go a long way. 

"| do not advise every man to teach 
school, as a preparation for his life work, 
and vet many men who have had experi- 
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famous cartoons “When 

a Feller Needs a Friend” are 

familiar to millions of newspaper 

readers. You will find this 

*feller" wherever there are chil 

dren of the poor cooped up in 
squalid quarters. 


The Fresh Air Funds organized 
by newspapers and other kindly 
folk are doing a splendid work in 
getting children out of the city 
and into the country. They 
need your help. 


Find out what is being done in 
your community to give these 
poor, pinched, nature-starved 
children the happiest time of their 
lives. If a Fresh Air Fund has 
been started give it your heartiest 
support. But if nothing of the 
kind is under way won't you ask 
your favorite newspaper to help 
start a Fresh Air Campaign? 
They know all about the work 
that other big newspapers are 
doing. Don’t wait. There is 
not a precious minute to lose— 
the Summer will slip away so fast. 


If you live in the country will 
you share your home with some 
poor child this Summer—even for 
two weeks? Your own newspaper 
undoubtedly knows of boys and 
girls who need just the help that 


One great metropolitan newspaper claims 
that it can send a oP child to the country for 
eS ae for only $7. same news- 


s that last year it gave the 
dcin of its city more than 500 years of 


ness! 14,000 ren were given 
air vacations—two wecks each; 6,000 
were placed in the camps maintained by 


were sent to 


n half were taken care of. 


The children were selected by the welfare 
workers of hospitals, schools, settlement 
houses, clinics, dispensaries, day nurs- 
eries, probation societies, orphan asylums 
and other welfare and health organiza- 
tions. 


The boys and girls were given a critical 
physical examination before they were 
sent off. Careful record was kept of a 
certain 
found that the average gain in weight at 
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A" e WEH SOMEBODY" D 
ME THE 
ES cd perm TUS YEAR" 


© ima, wu. i. co 


OP HERE" 


you can give. Poor youngsters 
—it will be the first time that 
many of them have seen a green 
field or brook or real woods. Fire 
escapes, burning hot side-walks, 
brick walls—these are the wretch- 
ed substitutes for trees and 
flowers that they have known. 
The gratitude of the boys and 
girls who are taken into private 
homes is pathetic. It is usually 
their first glimpse of a real home. 


If you have children of your own 
think what it would mean to 
see them drooping and withering 
in the stifling heat of dark airless 


a child. 


oup of these children and it was 


Published by 


I WISH I KNEW A= 
BOY WHO WOULD LIKE To 
SPEND A WEEK OR TWO 


the end of atwo weeks’ stay in the country 
was nearly five pounds for each child. 

No social service is more important than 
this of buildin, 
vacation in the right environment may 
mean a permanent change in the life of 


This is the time of the year when every 
boy and girl * 
many youngsters will you make happy? 


... needs a friend” 


E 


WHAT ARE WE GOING 
TO. DO ABOUT IT? 


rooms all Summer, playing tag 
with death in truck - jammed 
streets. 


In memory of your own happy 
childhood — or per- 
haps in regret for 
the fun that you've 
missed — will you 
help? If you are in 
the city, send some 
needy children to the 
country. If you are 
in the country, take 
them away from the 
city. It is a splendid 
thing to do. 


xd boys and girls, A 


needs a friend". How 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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The Good Advice 


Which dentists the world over give today 


Leading dentists of some 50 na- 
tions are advising a new way of teeth 
cleaning. Millions have adopted it. 
The results are seen in every circle 
—in the glistening teeth you see. 


This offers you a ten-day test. 
Accept it. Learn how much it means 
to you and yours for all the years to 
come. 


You must fight film 


Film is the great tooth enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. No ordi- 
nary tooth paste effectively combats 
it. So few have escaped tooth 
troubles, and beautiful teeth were 
seen less often than now. 


Soon that clinging film 
discolors, then forms dingy 
coats. That is why teet 
look cloudy. 


Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 


Few had peur teeth, few escaped 
tooth troubles, when the film was left. 


Dental science has in late years 
found effective film combatants. 
One disintegrates the film at allstages 
of formation. One removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 


Many tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


Today careful people of some 50 
nations employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Essential helps 


Pepsodent offers other helps which 
research proves essential. 
It multiplies the alkalinit 
of the saliva, also its «cach 
digestant. Those are there 
to neutralize mouth acids 
and digest the starch de- 
posits on the teeth. 


moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


These combined results 
have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 
We urge you to learn how 
much they mean to you. 


Pepsodeni 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 41, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


You’ll be amazed 


coats disappear. 


how much this new way means to you. 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 


You will be amazed and delighted at 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 


ence as educators have found teaching 
very useful. The teacher is constantly 
forced to take stock of his knowledge, and 
to add to it. 

“One of the best ways for any man to 
find out whether he has a real grip on a 
subject is for him to try to tell what he 
knows to someone else.” 


HEN the Penn State football team 
lays, the Cornell Glee Club sings, or 
Lego. in the middle of a baseball game, 
J. G. White is likely to be somewhere near 
with his eyes on young men who have in 
them the everlasting go. Many of his hard 
workers are very hard players as well, for 
he subscribes to the creed of recreation, 
for himself and others. 

“Serious preparation for your work 
comes first,” he concluded, “but I also 
think that no young man should neglect 
his social life. He should not study at 
the expense of exercise and a change of 
thought.” 

Men from various walks of life, grad- 
uates of scores of schools, including honor 
men from the notable University of Hard 
Knocks, are enrolled in White’s many 
activities. The degree which they have 
taken with “J. G." means that they know, 
that they can tell what they know, and 
can put their knowledge to the proof of 
action! 


Two Lovers 


(Continued from page 20) 


Again she nodded. 

That being settled, it struck him that 
he was a host entertaining the choicest 
guest that he could have. R 

“Do you want to go on the upper 
deck?” he asked her. F "m 

She did not. 

*Would you like to sit out in front 
where you can watch both sides?” 

Then she spoke. “No, I just want to 
sit here and look at the sea," she said. 

The little liar! Maybe she did want 
to look at the sea, but what she wanted 
most was the encircling arm, the heat of 
existence on her fingers, the lips of de- 
manding at her ear. She knew that if she 
went on the upper deck or to the prow of 
the boat, she would lose proximity, and I 
had noticed that if he ceased to encircle 
her with the usual closeness she made a 
slight movement toward him so that she 
started him to work again. 

“Have you got things in your mind that 
ou want for your bungalow?” he asked 
er. 

Instantly, she answered with spon- 
taneous enthusiasm, “A sewing ma- 
chine!” 

That took him by surprise. He looked 
it; there was protest in his voice. 

“But you can get ready-made things 
that are so pretty without going to the 
work of making them yourself,” he re- 
minded her. 

“I wasn't thinking about myself," she 
retorted. 

That puzzled him. He looked at her in- 
tently. She turned from the sea and gave 
him the mystery of her big brown eyes. 
There was a laugh on her lips, while a 
flush of red crept above the sweater. 


Two Lovers, by GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
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“Stupid!” she said. Only that one 
word. 

The West Virginian was no slouch. In 
a flash he was hot on the trail. With me, 
he had a vision of the tiny white garments 
presse by the girl's flushing cheeks, the 

ungry eyes. He gathered her up, and for 
a moment I did not know but the tricorn 
was going into the sea. 

“That’s that!" he said. "I'll get the 
sewing machine the first thing I buy." 

Jerry leaned across to whisper, "Isn't 
that fellow a perfect hound for work?” 

It was my turn to nod. 

Then the West Virginian asked his 
woman: “When we get to Catalina, what 
do you want to do? I would rather like to 
take the auto drive back to the ranch. Do 
you want to go?" 

She shook her head slowly, earnestly. 

“You want to stay by the water?" he 
questioned. 

That time she nodded. 

**Y ou just love the sea?" 

It was a question; it was also an as- 
sertion. k 

“Yes,” she said, “I love the sea. It 
seems as if I never can get enough of it. 
My chance to see it comes so seldom. I 
feel as if I couldn’t miss a minute of it 
to-day.” 

“That’s that!" said the West Virginian 
for the second time. “We will stay where 
you can watch the sea." 

He held her close and silently watched 
the water with her for a long time. Finally 
he said to her, "If you haven't always 
been a good girl, I don't want ever to 
know about it." 

She turned from the sea to look straight 
into his eyes, with thinly veiled surprise 
on her face. I don't know when I have 
been so disappointed in a man. Why did 
he say that? And would she exercise a 
woman's ancient privilege and counter 
with, “And if you fovent always been a 
good boy, I don't want ever to know it?" 
And then would recrimination and trouble 
beg.n? 


VIDENTLY her habit of silence had 

given her time to develop her brain; 

she did the canniest thing. She looked 

straight into his eyes and asked, “And if 

I hadn't, and you did know about it, 
what would you do?" 

My heart made a pole vault and lay 
shivering so long I almost lost my breath. 
M y eyes fastened on the West Virginian’s 
hands. One of them was clasping the 
fingers of her right hand; one had a grip 
on her left shoulder. If those hands re- 
laxed—woe be! My heart was so tor- 
mented I felt my left hand slipping up to 
cornfort it. 

The man sat rigid, gazing across ten 
thousand miles of sea-sparkle and blue- 


gold, then—oh, joy! slowly his knuckles 
whitened! He was gripping tighter, the 
blessed man! Almost [arose and fell on 
his broad, lean shoulders. Then from far 
distance his eyes came back, with anguish 
battling with determination as he asked 
her this question, “What could I do? . . . 
What could I do, after I have told you 
that I love you?” 

The queerest little ghost of a smile 
broke over her face. There were under- 
standing and pity and scorn and compas- 
sion and love, almost equally commingled 
init. I could have shaken the man for his 
obtuseness. Girls who have been bad 
girls did not wear the kind of stockings 
this girl wore; did not appear in veils that 
were weather-beaten until they had lost 
their color; did not button their pitiful 
little sweaters'so neatly; did not have in 
the depths of their eyes a deep, clear in- 
nocence and a purity like the face of a 
flower on its first opening to the sun. 

The thing that I was thinking reached 
him after a time. hope my insistent 
thought hammered it into his brain. 

“Good lord!" he cried. “I don't know 
what made me say that to you. I know 
how hard you have worked. I know what 
a struggle you have had to get along. I 
know how you have helped take care of 
other people, and how you have deprived 
yourself. I don’t know what made me say 
that to you. I guess it was just the jealous 
thought that some time in your life some 
other man might have touched you.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” she said. “I 
have had small time for love-making.” 


LOST them in the crowd surging from 

the boat, but straight in my line of vision 
when my lunch was about half finished at 
St. Catherine’s, the West Virginian arose 
from a table only a few yards from me and 
drew back the chair for his little brown- 
eyed love. j 

And then, as he had done on the boat, 
he swung himself in front of her to make 
sure that no one jostled her in the crowd 
at the doorway. His shoulders were 
squared, his head was high, his nostrils 
slight:y distended. He was a runner and 
his Marathon lay before him; he was a 
swimmer ready to plunge into the sea of 
life and stroke for two. 

As he went from my vision his feet were 
on the floor, but his head was among the 
stars. The little woman, following se- 
curely in the angle of the thrust-back arm, 
tilted her head and looked up to gauge 
his full height. Her eyes danced with mis- 
chief as she slipped her hand in his. She 
was recalling, without a doubt, the whop- 
per she had told him when she said that 
she was afraid of him. 

And so they walked out of my life, 
leaving me an exquisite memory. 


RUPERT HUGHES, famous novelist and playwright, tells you 
next month the story of his father. This article, which comes 
straight from the heart, is a grateful son's tribute to a 
wonderful parent, who has fought hard and well all his life, 
and who now, at the age of eighty-six, is mentally and physi- 
cally alert and still active in the practice of his profession. 


MIRACULOUS rescues at sea, interesting experiences while in- 
terviewing ocean travelers, and the curious effect of a voyage 
on people's minds are described next month by a reporter who 
has been writing marine news for more than forty years. ‘‘I 
Have Met 10,000 Ships in New York Bay’’is the title of his article. 
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Most Quarrels Are Started by Vanity 
~ and Lack of Tact 


(Continued from page 37) 


told his stenographer to write Jones ‘a 
dirty letter.’ 

“When the letter was presented for his 
signature, Smith found that it simply read: 

“We beg to call your attention to the fact 
that your account is overdue. We would be 
glad to have payment at your earliest con- 
venience. 

“Turning to the stenographer, Smith 
exclaimed, ‘Do you call that a dirty 
letter? Sit down! I'll show you how to 
write one." . 

“He then proceeded to dictate as fol- 
lows: 

“Who buys s on thirty days and doesn't 
pay for them in three months? Who makes 
promises and doesn’t keep them? Who is no 
good, anyway? Who is a liar and a four- 
flusher? 

“*Therel’ he said proudly. ‘That’s the 
way to handle a fellow like Jones; Do you 
think I'm going to let him think he can 
put anything over on me?' 

“You see, he wanted to impress his 
stenographers with the fact that he was a 
big, bold man, and not afraid of anybody. 
Few are as crude as Smith was; but you 
would be surprised to know how many 
business men show the same spirit when 
dictating letters in regard to some dis- 
puted matter. 

“They love to pose before their ste- 
nographers, especially when the stenog- 
rapher happens to be a young woman, 
as the man who 'tells 'em what's what and 
shows 'em where they get off' After 
starting in this vein, they may have an 
uneasy consciousness that they are get- 
ting in bad, but they feel bound to 
go on. 

“Iam not exaggerating when I say that 
the world is full of these ‘Stenographer 
Heroes;’ as I call them; and I would sug- 
gest that before anyone becomes excited 
over receiving a ‘dirty letter,’ it would be 
well for him to write back and ask how 
much of it was intended for him and how 
much was for the benefit of the young 
lady who took the dictation. 

“TI freely admit that I have this 

tendency myself. Being conscious of it, I 
always, when dictating, try to keep in 
mind this question: ‘Would I really put 
it that way if I were here all alone, writ- 
ing it out in longhand? Or am I saying 
this to impress the stenographer, who 
probably sees through me anyway?' If 
men generally would follow this rule, 
much trouble would be avoided. 
THE telephone is another source of 
trouble," said Mr. Eidlitz. Then, after 
a pause, he abruptly asked me, “Did you 
hear how sharply joo over the tele- 
phone soon after you came in?" 

I did recall that, in response to a ring, 
he had picked up his desk instrument, and 
after listening a few moments had said in 
a slightly raised voice, “I can't talk to 
you about that now. I am here in con- 
ference with a gentleman. You'll have 
to call up later." 

When I suggested that any sharpness in 
his tone could be explained by the irrita- 


tion a person naturally feels at having 
his mind suddenly switched from one 
subject to another, he replied: 

“That explains it only in part. I neves 
would have spoken that way if I had been 
working here alone, no matter how deeply 
engrossed. The man who called up was a 
bond salesman, and I am under no specia! 
obligation to him; but no one should have 
been spoken to like that. 

“Tt shows, I think, that unconsciousl 
we all more or less ‘play to the end 
stand’ when off our guard. The thing 
happens even in our face-to-face conver- 
sations. You go to see a man to whom 
you have something to sell or to propose. 

aybe he is going to turn you down any- 
way; but if you have to state your busi- 
ness where any of his employees can 
listen in, the hands of his refusing to 
heed you are greatly increased; and if he 
does turn you down, it is more than likely 
to be in a lofty and pompous manner, ot 
in a smart-aleck way that is all put on for 
his employees’ benefit. 

“Take it from a man who has had many 
years’ exper ence in selling things: When- 
ever you have anything to propose to a 
man, try to see him alone. 


"(ONE word more about irritating let- 

ters. Some, of course, are due solely to 

their having been written or dictated in a 
fit of temper. Only recently I was guilty 
of this when I found myself involved in a 
bitter dispute between two other men. 

“An old friend of mine, who was the 
chief owner and directing head of an elec- 
trical supply house, organized another 
corporation to manufacture a new elec- 
trical device. When he asked me to put 
money into his new company, I told him I 
didn't think much of his device, but was 
willing to let him have a few thousand 
dollars ‘to play with? The venture 
turned out to be a failure, and the stock- 
holders, including myself, got back only a 
third of what they had put up. 

“Now, when this company went out of 
business, it left unpaid a bill for eleven 
hundred dollars’ worth of materials it had 
purchased from a manufacturing com- 
pany of which I had been a part owner for 
a long time. Meanwhile, this manufac- 
turing company had purchased goods to 
the value of $967 from my friend's supply 
house. 

“What did this manufacturing com- 
pany do? It declared it would not pay my 
friend’s supply house that $967 unless it 
got the $1,100 due from his defunct com- 
pany. 

“‘We didn't sell to your company,’ the 
manufacturing people told my friend. ‘We 
sold to you; and we are not going to pay 
you until you pay us.’ 

a | think that morally the manufactur- 
ing company was right. My friend’s new 
corporation had had no credit as a cor 
ration. It obtained the goods only be 
cause my friend was known personally 
On the other hand, the legal aspect of it 
was that the goods had been sold to the 
defunct corporation, and that this trans- 
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action had nothing whatever to do with 
any transaction between the manufac- 
turing company and my friend’s supply 
house. 

“ My friend chose to stand strictly on 
this legal right. He couldn’t see the 
other fellow’s side of it at all. All he 
could see was that $967 due his suppl 
house. Under the circumstances, I så 
vised the manufacturing people to swal- 
low the moral wrong and pay the $967; 
but they indignantly refused. 

“Then my friend threatened to report 
the debt to the Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion. That made things very unpleasant 
for me. With my official positions in the 
electrical industry, it would not look well 
for any company in which I was inter- 
ested to be cited as a delinquent debtor. 
So, as both sides continued stubborn, I 


paid the $967 myself. 
“(COMING on top of what I had lost in 


my friend's defunct company, it stung 
like the Old Harry; the more I se of 
it, the madder I got. And when I was at 
my maddest I sat down and dictated my 
old friend a letter in which I told him just 
what I thought of him. 

"However, when this letter was put 
on my desk for my signature, something 
prompted me to let it lie over till the next 
day. And what the cool spirit of the 
morning counseled me was this: ‘Where 
is that letter going to get you? Nowhere; 
or only into a war of words. Your friend 
knows you had to pay that money, and 
if that simple fact doesn't reach him, 
nothing else will.’ So I tore up the letter. 

“Writing angry letters may be a good 
thing sometimes; they give your feelings a 
much-needed relief. But they should be 
held over until the next morning. It may 
not always prove that the things we did in 
anger were absolutely wrong; but we are 
almost certain to find, when we review 
them coolly, that they could have been 
done much better. The main thing is to 
give yourself time to ask that important 
question: ‘Where is this thing I am pro- 
posing to do going to get me? 

“In our homes, as well as in our offices 
and other places, many a difference of 
opinion that begins as a discussion ends 
in a dispute. Every husband and every 
wife knows this. Failing to reach a mu- 
tual understanding, we are unwilling to 
let it go as a difference of opinion, though 
His would be the common-sense thing to 

o. 

“But suppose,” I asked, “the differ- 
ence of opinion is about some action 
which must be taken? We have to come to 
a decision, one way or the other.” 

“In that case,” said Mr. Eidlitz, “the 
decision, as a rule, must be left to the 
person who has to assume the responsibil- 
ity for it. For instance, I know a lad 
whe wants her husband to wear his hair 
long, because she thinks it makes him look 
artistic. But his idea is that it makes him 
look like a freak! As he has to carry the 
responsibility for his appearance, I think 
he is entitled to get a hair-cut whenever 
he feels like it. 

“If a dispute with a customer cannot 
be adjusted, it should as a rule go as he 
wants it. It is surprising, though, how 
many men forget that good will, an asset 
in all our relations, is the very lifeblood 
of business, and that nothing is more 
destructive of good will than disputes. 


“It isn’t always easy to give the cus- 
tomer his way. He is just as likely to be 
one-sided as any other breed of human 
being. I recall a good example of this in 
connection with work I did on a very rich 
man’s suburban residence when I was in 
the contracting business. 

“Included in the equipment was 1,300 
feet of underground cable extending into 
the house from the electric-light pole in 
the street. One summer this cable was 
directly hit by a bolt of lightning. It was 
necessary to replace a 200-foot section; 
and I aaee a bill of $268 for this 
repair work. 

“To my astonishment, the owner was 
very indignant. He said my contract had 
called for devices to guard against light- 
ning, and that the damage to the cable 
must have been due to defective work. I 
tried to point out that the ground about 
the cable had been torn up by the light- 
ning, the metal being actually destroyed 
by fusing; and I tried to explain that, 
while there were devices to arrest and 
pom ordinary lightning flashes, no 

evice yet invented could guard against 

those bolts which strike with the con- 
centrated force of a terrific hammer 
blow. 

“My customer, however, hadn't come 
in to discuss my bill. He had come in to 
dispute it. So, like every person who sets 
out to dispute, his mind was sealed and 
padlocked against any view other than his 
own. He flatly refused to pay a cent, and 
said I could sue if I wanted to. 

“I remembered in time that it takes two 
to make a dispute; and, getting a firm gri 
on my temper, I came back with the soft 
answer which turns away wrath. 

“*No,’ I said; ‘I won't sue. 
too much of you for that. 
matter rest.' 

“Now, I don't want to pose—even if 
there is no stenographer present—as being 
different from other men. I hated to see 
any money get away from me to which I 
felt I was entitled. If I was able to avoid 
a dispute that time, it was because I had 
prepared myself for such incidents. 


“TO BE specific, I had come to realize 
that the real pain of losing a disputed 
bill was in charging it off on the books! So, 
for the purpose of taking care of all such 
items, I kept what I called a ‘suspense 
account.’ At the beginning of the yéar I 
would credit this account with, say, three 
thousand dollars; and sometimes, at the 
end of the year, the disputed items 
charged to this account amounted to less 
than the sum credited. So what might 
have given me unmitigated pain was thus 
turned into a positive satisfaction. 
“The difference, of course, was purely 
fcio but it was a great help in 
eeping out of disputes, and] believe the 
general principle can be utilized by any- 
one; that is, 1f we recognize that some 
trouble and loss are bound to occur, they 
are already discounted when they docome. 
" Another point: I called that thing a 
*suspense account' because I regarded the 
items charged to it, not as dead but as in 
a state of suspended animation. This was 
largely ‘kidding’ myself, but not entirely 
so. At intervals Í would go over the 
account, and if there came a way to 
collect any of the items I would take ad- 
vantage of it. That $268 repair bill, for 
example, was charged to the suspense ac- 


I think 
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count; but in the following year I was 
able to collect it, because my customer 
was then in a more reasonable state of 
mind. There is always hope of getting a 
man to see things from your angle as long 
as you refuse to dispute with him.” 


4 AT is the chief difficulty in set- 
tling disputes?" I asked. 

“The fact that when people take a 
definite stand they feel they are com- 
mitted to it for all time," was the prompt 
reply. 

“Soon after I became commissioner for 
the Electrical Contractors! Associations, 
I was handed a case which illustrates this: 
For three years an electrical contractor 
and one of the largest building concerns 
in New York had been disputing by mail 
over a bill for $170 which the contractor 
had put in for extras. The builders ad- 
mitted that some extra work had been 
done by the contractor, but argued that it 
wasn’t worth the amount charged. It 
proved, however, that they had taken the 
word of the man who had been their 
superintendent of construction on this 
articular job, and that later he was 
Band so irresponsible they had let him 
o. 
“In view of these facts I told them that 
they ought to pay the bill in full, on the 

rinciple that when you don't and can't 
ow that a man is wrong, it is for you to 
assume that he is right. 

“What do you think they proposed? It 
was that they pay me the $170 for me to 
turn over to the contractor! Having taken 
the stand that they did not owe that 
money, they felt that their prestige would 
not permit them to yield to the contractor 
directly. 

“I gave it as my opinion that what their 
prestige really demanded was that they 
stop haggling, pay the bill in the regular 
way, nd forget it. I fear I only partly 
convinced them; for while they did send 
the contractor a check, they accompanied 
it with a letter in which they took the 
greatest pains to let themselves down 


"In bringing disputants together, I 
have found that what both sides usuall 
crave most is sympathy. By meine 
don't mean conceding that a man is right, 
but making him feel that you can under- 
stand how he came to take his position. 
Concede that his argument is worth lis- 
tening to; and, if the other fellow has got 
his goat, do a little mourning with him for 
that lost animal. 

"Whether it is an informal settlement 
or a formal arbitration proceeding, that 
is what I always do—listen. I encour- 
age both sides to get everything off their 
chests that is there. This in itself helps 
to soothe them. I never try to shut a man 
off, whether he is talking to the point or 
not. I never exclude any evidence, rele- 
vantorirrelevant. Itisimportantnotonly 
to give both sides a fair deal, but to make 
them feel they have got it. At the close I 
invariably ask both sides whether they 
have anything more to say, and not until 
they, admit they are through do I render 
my decision. 

“However, my theory of arbitration is 
most decidedly not that of trying to reach 
a decision which will please both sides, 
but to establish the absolute right or 
wrong of a case and then to announce it 
without fear or favor. 


“T believe in. putting things in their 
true colors. When I have an Indian to 
paint, I paint him red. I have no sympa- 
thy with those men who, in fear of offend- 
ing someone, say, ‘Well, let us paint the 
Indian a nice, delicate pink, or perhaps 
red with white stripes,’ when all the while 
they know he ought to be painted a deep- 
dyed crimson. 

“A compromise decision should not be 
made, except in cases where it is impos- 
sible for an outsider to determine the 
absolute right or wrong—cases where it is 
simply one side’s word against the other 
side’s, with no more reason to believe one 
than the other. Of course there are cases 
where right and wrong are proved to exist 
on both sides. 

“Tt frequently happens that one or 
both sides will put in claims which they 
know are trivial, exaggerated, or baseless. 
They do this on the theory that, just be- 
cause the arbitrator will be compelled to 
disallow these claims, he will be more 
inclined to decide the vital matters in 
their favor. 

“At times it 75 hard for an arbitrator 
to decide point after point against one 
side; and when this occurs it is only hu- 
man to feel a tendency to let up and to 

ive this side something. Nevertheless, it 
1s his job to determine the right or wrong 
of each point, regardless oF how many 
times one side is hit. My way of dealin 
with claims that are not made in g 
faith is to expose their weakness so that 
they will be withdrawn. 

“When you and the other fellow have 
a difference of opinion over something 
vital; and you can't settle it by discussing 
it, it is common sense to refer it to some 
outsider who is competent and impartial. 
I am glad to say that more and more men 
are coming to realize this. 

“T have found, however, that most men 
submit a dispute to a referee only when 
they feel sure he will decide in their 
favor. I have known men to ask my 
opinion on their attitude in some dispute, 
and then later reveal that their object was 
to determine whether to select me as the 
arbitrator of that dispute! In such cases 

have, of course, declined to serve. 

“One-sidedness being so common, it is 
only natural that men who go through 
arbitration proceedings are inclined to feel 
they have not received a fair hearing un- 
less the decision is nearly one hundred per 
cent in their favor. Ever since the days 
of Abraham Lincoln's law practice it has 
been recognized that it is the high privi- 
lege of the losing side to adjourn to the 
tavern to ‘cuss out’ the court, and such 
cussing is not to be taken too seriously. 

“When both sides are through introduc- 
ing evidence, I ask them to sign and swear 
to a document setting forth that the 
referee did not refuse any evidence, that 
he showed no bias at any time, and that 
his rulings were absolutely fair to both 
sides. No decision is rendered until this 
document is signed and sworn to, and I 
have never found any difficulty in getting 
men to do it. 


“ARBITRATION offers a way of ob- 
taining quicker decisions at less ex- 
ense than usually can be obtained in court. 
ut it is well to keep out of both arbitration 
and court proceedings as far as humanly 
possible. And the best way to do this ts 
to cultivate the power of taking a slant 


Your 


Memorial 
In Rock of Ages 
Granite 


HY leave to 

others the se- 
lection of your fami- 
ly memorial? 
Choose a design dur- 
ing your lifetime, 
and have it executed 
in the guaranteed 
granite of national 
renown —Rock of 


Ages. 


Rock of Ages, with its fine 
grain, lends itself to a 
beautiful polish which 
brings out the perma- 
nent, rich, gray color of 
the granite and protects 
your memorial, from the 
elements, for generations 


to come. 


Your monument de- 
serves unhurried judg- 
ment. Plan it with your 
local memorial merchant 
and insist upon receiving 
a genuine Certificate of 
Perfection when placing 
order. Accept no substi- 
tute for Rock of Ages 


granite. 
Write for Booklet “A” 


BOUTWELL, 


MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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When did you 
find your 
ideal tobacco? 


Sooner or later we all 
choose the perfect 
smoke partner— 


Here is an interesting letter from Mr. 
Charles H. Bishop of Chicago. It confirms 
the truth of an old proverb—"'better late 
than never." 

We hope that reading it may show some 
misguided pipe smoker the path to smoke 
satisfaction. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
I am glad to write you that I have con- 
vinced a man of fifty years' smoking experi- 
ence that "it's never too late to cange. 
The new convert to Edgeworth is my father- 
in-law, now approaching seventy. Year after 
year at Christmas I had bought him, amon; 
other things, a large jar of tobacco; but unti 


this year my heart was never wholly in the 
selection, 


But this Christmas I purchased Edgeworth, 
which he had tried after constant urging 
on my part—and he's satisfied! 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles H. Bishop. 


We are glad Mr. Bishop induced his father- 
in-law to try Edgeworth, and we hope that 
the old gentleman will 
derive much pleasure 
and comfort from his 
pipe for many years to 
come. 

But it seems to us a 
shame that he didn't 
become acquainted 
with Edgeworth many 
years ago. 

Wetry to make 
Edgeworth a to- 
bacco that most 
men will like re- 
gardless of age, 
and the evidence 
would seem to 
show that we do, 

Of course, we 
don’t hope to suit every man’s taste, but a 
great many smokers have found Edgeworth 

‘just right." 

Why not let us send you a free sample of 
Edgeworth? Maybe it’s just the smoke you've 
been looking for. 

Your name and address on a postal to 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., will bring you 
generous samples of Edgeworth with our 
compliments. 

If you care to include your dealer’s name 
and whereabouts we will appreciate the 
c 


ourtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


at things from the other fellow’s angle. 

“Only a little while ago a friend com- 

planet to me that the persons with whom 

e had made a contract insisted on his do- 
ing certain things which would cause him 
to lose a lot of money on the job. His 
was the very human attitude that any- 
thing which would make him lose money 
must be unreasonable. 

“T found that his contract unmistak- 
ably called for him to do the things he 
wanted to side-step. When I proved to 
him that he wouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on in any arbitration or court proceed- 
ings, he was thunderstruck. 

“*What would you do?’ he asked. 

“Well, I said, ‘I have found that when 
a person has nothing, it is a pretty good 
rule to try to swap it for something. In 


your case, I would try to swap my noth- 
ing for a little good will. would go 
directly to those other fellows, tell them 
frankly that I hadn’t counted on doin 
those things, but had become convinced 
that they really were called for by the 
contract, and that therefore I would make 
good, regardless of any loss.’ 

“He took my advice; and, however he 
comes out, I am sure it will be net profit 
over what would have happened to him 
had he waited to be forced 

“Sometimes, of course, there is no way 
of avoiding going to the mat with the 
other fellow. Even so, you can have a 
decent regard for his viewpoint, and con- 
test with him like a sportsman—certainly 
to the extent of being careful to avoid 
‘kicking him in the slats.’” 


The Good Little Gold Digger 


(Continued from page 33) 


to war. Your father wasn't well, and 
he was one of my oldest friends, so I 
handed you the money without a second 
thought. Didn't know if I'd ever see it 
again, and didn't much care. 

“Well, you came back, and your father 
died. And then you came to me askin 
me to renew. And, of course, I said ‘Yes 
again. 

“The next time you came and asked me 
I had my doubts. I'm an old man, Bruce, 
and I've got my wife and my sisters and an 
invalid daughter to think about. But I 
said to myself, ‘Here’s a boy that hasn't 

ot into his stride. He's spending pretty 
avishly, and those young folks he's run- 
ning with—nice young folks, mind you— 
ain't above zl duse a bit. They'll 
let him do the lion's share of the paying. 
But,’ says I, ‘he’s got good stuff in him. 
He'll settle down,’ pee s; and so I gam- 
bled on it that you would. 

“ But, as near as I can make out, you 
haven’t settled down, and I don’t feel so 
sure about your settling up. You're a nice 
boy, Bruce. I’ve always been mighty 
fond of you, from the time you were knee- 


high. 
8c ELL, I'll tell Tu what we'll do, 


Bruce," the judge went on after a 
ause. “We won't say anything about it 
or another three months. That'll give 
ou to the first of the year. Then—well, 
'm afraid I won't be able to renew any 

more. I’m sorry." 

Bruce, too, was sorry. Sorrier, at the 
moment, for the judge than he was for 
himself. “Don’t worry about it, sir," he 
said. “I understand. I'll have it for you 
all right, now that I know you want it.” 

He spoke confidently; but after he had 
turned away and started down the street 
toward the studio—and the Sondborgs— 
he felt anything but confident. 

Where was he to get two thousand 
dollars by the first of the year, especially 
now, with seventy-five dollars a week to 
be paid to the new assistant Bill Wallace 
had wished onto him? It was lucky the 
judge hadn't heard about her. That 
would have given his remarks about gold 
digging a sharper edge. The title fitted 
her perfectly. That’s exactly what she 
was—a gold digger! 

When he arrived at the studio, the gold 


digger was sitting in the reception-room 
with the newest Sondborg baby in her 
arms. She had on a dress.of some soft, 

leasantly blue material. The Sondborg 
babe. excited over the entrance of a 
stranger, put up a small fat fist and, grab- 
bing a strand of the girl’s dark hair, pulled 
it down over her eyes. Whereupon, both 
the baby and the gold digger burst into 
ales of merriment, and even the stolid 
ondborg elders, from father to next 
youngest, smiled pridefully. 

Miss Siefert got up and returned the 
baby to its mother. 

“Of course you know Mr. and Mrs. 
Sondborg, Mr. Hartley. And this is Mr. 
Morton, who wants some pictures for his 
automobile license. I’m sure Mr. and 
Mrs. Sondborg won’t mind if you take 
him first.” 

Bruce saw then that there was another 
person in the room, an opulent-appearin 
gentleman nervously fingering a thin zoli 
watch. 

The Sondborgs said, “Sure, yoost go 
right ahead,” and the opulent gentleman 
followed Bruce into the workroom. 

“You see," he explained, “we're driv- 
ing cross-country to the coast. Struck 
your bloomin’ state-line last night, and 
discovered that I needed a photo to go 
with my license, if I didn’t want to risk 

etting run in. Thought I’d try for it as 
be as the next big town, but happened to 
stop at the hotel for breakfast, and’ this 
girl of yours heard us talking about it at 
the next table. She came right over, and, 
‘Get them here,’ she says. ‘The studio'll 
be open by eight-thirty, and you won’t 
have to wait more’n a couple of hours. 
Good work promptly done is our motto," 
saysshe. *Photos for passports and chauf- 
feurs' licenses our specialty, Wish the 
people that work for me would be on 
the job out of office hours like that.” 

Bruce hadn't known that he had either 
a specialty or a motto. But he promised 
the pictures before noon, and left the 

late drying while he “took” the Sond- 
orgs. i 


WTE the Sondborgs, too, the gold dig- 
ger had introduced an innovation. 
While he had been busy with Morton, she 
had persuaded Mrs. Sondborg to allow her 
to give sundry finishing touches to her tradi- 


The Good Little Gold Digger, by Farra ELLEN SMITH 


tional photographic costume. The result 
was a much more youthful-appearing 
Mrs. Sondborg, a woman whose unex- 

ctedly beautiful profile suggested some 
senna of Wagnerian opera rather than a 
cartoon of somebody’s cook. 

** You look so nice,” said the gold digger. 
“You ought, really you ought, you know, 
to have a picture just of yourself alone, 
to send to your relatives. Think how 
proud of it they'd be!" 

Mrs. Sondborg hesitated between the 
siren blandishments of the gold digger and 
the promptings of native thrift. But Mr. 
Sondborg knew no such hesitation. He 
waved his hand in a gestureof munificence. 

“Sure, you have it, Selma. Yoost you 
alone.” 

A little later the gold digger exerted her 
wiles on behalf of the baby. * He's so 
cute! You ought to have one just of him. 
He's so little, he'll be lost in the group!" 

This time it looked as if she had gone 
a step too far. The elder Sondborgs re- 
garded her and each other and Bruce 
skeptically—and made no comment. 

he la digger took the baby and 
ugged him. 

" You're a darling cherub!” she cried. 
“If his mother and father don't want his 
picture, J want it. Mr. Hartley, did I, or 
did I dream it, see a high chair out in the 
storeroom ?” 

“You did," Bruce confessed, blushing 
furiously. “It used to be mine." 

“Then,” she cried excitedly, “bring it 
here this minute!” 

Bruce brought the high chair, and Miss 
Siefert bundled the baby into it. She 
pushed aside an ornate backdrop, raised 
the shade from a window behind it, 
dragged up an old table, and upon the 
corner of it placed the bottle of milk which 
had been left at the studio early in the 
morning for the cat, and the cat’s saucer. 
Then she dashed into the reception-room 
and out again, bringing a small paste- 
board box, which she gave to the baby. 

“Now!” she exclaimed, “Get your 
camera ready!” 


Had she suddenly gone mad? 
RUCE looked at the Sondborgs. They 


were regarding her in open-eyed and 
open-mouthed amazement. 

“Oh, hurry!” 

Well, mad or not, she had a way with 
her, that girl! A way of getting what she 
was after. Bruce, now like a man in a 
trance, stooped and stuck his head under 
the black drop at the end of the camera. 

“I want just the end of the table,” she 
said. “And the window behind it. The 
light isn’t too strong, is it? It all comes 
from the other side.” 

He mumbled that the light wasn’t too 
strong. If there were any reason in the 
world why he should gratify her whim 
he could perfectly well take the picture— 
a picture, as it seemed, in the restricted 
area covered by the lens, of the corner 
of a kitchen table, a remarkably pretty 
baby in a high chair playing with a box, 
and a remarkably—well, perhaps not 
pretty but at least a remarkably attractive 
girl, standing beside it. 

“Don’t snap it yet,” she wailed. And 
then, while Bruce hesitated, still regard- 
ing the pleasant little scene through the 
eye of his machine, he saw a most amaz- 
ing thing. For the girl, who always got 
what she wanted, suddenly seemed to 


covet the baby’s plaything. In the wink- 
ing of an eye he had swooped down 
upon him and taken it away, holding it 
tantalizingly, just out of his reach. 

The baby looked at the gold digger re- 

roachfully. The gold digger poked the 

x at the baby, saying, “See! Pretty 
box. Want pretty box?" 

The baby, apparently, did want the 

retty box. He stretched out his hands 
or it; his eyes filled and brimmed over 
with great tears; his mouth puckered to 
emit a wail— 

“Oh, snap it!" she cried. “Quick!” 

And Bruce snapped it. 

A moment later, peace reigned again in 
the studio. The Sondborgs closed their 
mouths and seemed to abandon their 
momentary inclinations to rush to the 
rescue of their offspring. The gold digger 
said—as calmly as, well, as calmly as she 
had once said, “seventy-five dollars," 
“There, that’s my very own picture. You 
can’t have that one. But we ll make you 
a beautiful one all your own.” 


E brief day of the maples’ splendor 

was over. Their brown leaves littered 
the walk, sifting down with every gust 
of wind. The year had progressed to 
mid-November. 

Bruce Hartley rose promptly at seven- 
thirty, bathed, shaved, dressed, and came 
down-stairs to breakfast. He had fallen 
into the way of rising promptly at seven- 
thirty. If he came into the studio later 
than nine, he inevitably found the gold 
digger before him, with an accumulation 
of small tasks which she seemed to resent 
his having left undone. 

Also if, by eight-forty-five, he reached 
the gate in front of the Denison home, 
where she had now taken up her abode, 
he usually found her just issuing forth 
for the day’s routine. Under such circum- 
stances it was, of course, only natural that 
he and the gold digger should walk down 
to the studio together. 

Those short walks always proved to be 
adventures into the Unexpected, for the 
gold digger, as her employer had long 
ago discovered, was an unexpected per- 
son. Bruce just couldn't figure her out. 

Sometimes she would burst into some 
such rhapsody as this: 

“Did you ever see such a day? I’d like 
to walk and walk forever." 

But if he niggetted that she take the 
morning off and walk, she would become 
almost indignant. 

“Morning off? Well, rather not! Re- 
member, we've got the Jackson pictures 
to finish—and all those silly little views of 
Mrs. Willis to mount. And we've got our 
statements to make out. Oh, by the way! 
If I get Adolph Bell to pay up, will you 
give me ten per cent? I’m going to camp 
on his doorstep till he does!” 

This was a most dangerous turn to the 
conversation. If he said, ^ No; I’ve never 
been able to bring myself to dun my 
nope It isn't the custom here in the 
Ridge!" she said, "Then it’s high time 
it was," and soon after that she would 
n out and come back with the money 
Adolph Bell, or somebody else, had owed 
for years. And, nine times out of ten, the 
delinquent's wife would come in the next 
day to make an appointment for a sitting, 
and to ask if Miss Siefert wouldn't arrange 
her hair for it, as she had Mrs. Willis's! 


Sometimes, on a bright day, she would 
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Keeps your hair 
the way you 
like it best 


TRAGGLY, unruly hair mars 
any man's appearance—regard- 
less of how well he's dressed. 

Men have always realized this— 
but there was nothing they could 
do about it. Water evaporated, 
leaving the scalp dry and lifeless. 
Oils and old-fashioned pomades 
were greasy, and matted the hair. 
There was nothing that would 
keep hair in place without making 
it look unnatural. 

Today it’s different, and Sta- 
comb has made it so. Everywhere 
you go—smooth, trim, well-kept 
hair is the rule. 

No matter how you comb your 
hair—straight back, parted, pom- 
padour—Stacomb will hold it all 
through the day just as your hair- 
brush left it. Even when freshly 
shampooed, your hair will keep in 
perfect order. However dry and 
straggly it may be, Stacomb will 
make it stay just the way you 
want it. 

Women find Stacomb excellent to 
control stray hairs, to make the 
curl stay in, and to keep bobbed 
hair in place. 

Stacomb is a light, velvety, in- 
visible cream—non-staining and 
non-greasy. It comes in convenient, 
economical jars and tubes—at all 
drug and department stores. 


------- FREE OFFER------- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 12-T 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


MALG-U.$.9AT OFF 


MAKES HAIR STAY COMBED 
M 
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What every Ford needs 


ET us show you exactly 
why your Ford engine 
operates best on a clean- 
burning oil, such as Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ E." 


(POINT 1) 


First, you pour in the oil. Your Ford 
manual tells you to open the top pet- 
cock on the oil reservoir, and to 
pour oil into the filler until it runs 
from this top pet-cock. 


Suppose you pour in an oil 
heavier than “E.” It is easy to sup- 
ply too much, unless the oil flows 
out freely when the upper pet-cock 
level is reached. Heavier-bodied oils 
flow sluggishly. Consequently there 
is a danger of over-supply. 


When you pour in Gargoyle : 
Mobiloil “E”, it runs out at 
once when the oil is up to the 
pet-cock level. The correct oil 
level is obtained with certainty. 


(POINT 2) 


But possibly you do not think that 
this over-supply of oil makes any 
difference. 
happens. . 


You notice that there is no splash 
trough for the rear cylinder. It is 
lubricated by the fly-wheel splash. 
(The third cylinder also receives 
some of this splash.) l 


If there is too much oil in the 
reservoir there will be too much oil 
splashed to the third and fourth 
cylinders. From the cylinder walls 
this excessive amount of oil reaches 
the combustion chambers where it 
is burned up. 


With an over-supply of oil heavier 
than “E”, don’t be surprised if you 
find extra heavy carbon deposits in 
these rear cylinders. 


The exceptionally clean-burn- 
ing characterof GargoyleMobil- 
oil “E” minimizes the tendency 
toward carbon formation in the 


ell, let us see what 


(POINT 3) 


Next let us look at the connecting 
rods and splash troughs. Cylinders 
1, 2 and 3 are lubricated by the 
dipping of the connecting rods into 
the troughs underneath. Remember 
that these connecting rods have no 
oil holes, no oil grooves, no dippers. 
To lubricate the friction surfaces the 
oil must work its way through the 
close clearances between the ends of 
the bearings and the crank cheeks, 
and then distribute itself over the 


- bearing surfaces. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is suffi- 
ciently fluid to reach and lubri- 
cate these surfaces with ease. 
An incorrect or heavier oil very 
often does not. 


(POINT 4) 


Next, let us consider the pistons. 
The Ford pistons over-run the top 
of the cylinder bore. Consequently, 
any oil carried up by the piston 
rings is forced into the valve cham- 
bers. A heavy oil does not burn up 
readily, but remains to gum the 
valves. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”, being a 
clean-burning oil, is readilycon- 
sumed and expelled. It does 
not remain to foul the valves, 
seats, and stems. 


(POINT 5) 


The Ford multiple disc clutch runs 
“wet”’—is continually in a spray of 
engine oil. All manufacturers of 
this type of clutch recommend an oil 
which will give positive quick en- 
gagement with no slipping, and an 
instantaneous release. 


Heavier oils used in Ford engines 
cause a drag between the clutch 
lates. "Creeping" is the result. 

he car starts ahead when the en- 
gine starts, although the clutch is 
released. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” gives 
positive and immediate clutch 
engagement and disengage- 


(POINT 6) 


ju a word about the transmission. 
n the Ford you have a Planetary 
transmission employing three close- 
fitting sleeves, mounted on an exten- 
sion of the crankshaft. A heavy- 
bodied oil is not well adapted to 
work into and thoroughly lubricate 
the sleeves and bearings. 


The body and character of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “E” enable it to 
distribute thoroughly and meet 
this lubrication need perfectly. 


(POINT 7) 


As to the transmission gears: There 
are three sets of triple gears mounted 
on close-fitting pivots. These gears 
are bronze bushed. The bearings fit 
tightly—in fact, so tightly that oil 
heavier than “E” is handicapped in 
working into and correctly lubri- 
cating the bushings and pins. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is of such 
body that it freely creeps in be- 
tween the close-fitting parts 
and thoroughly lubricates the 
£ears and bearings. 


(POINT 8) _ 


Chattering of Ford transmission 
bands comes from incorrectly: ad- 
justed bands or worn out linings, 
and is aggravated by unburned fuel 
mixed with the lubricating oil. In 
such cases the diluted oil should be 
replaced with fresh oil and the 
bands correctly adjusted or the lin- 
ings renewed. To attempt to remedy 
such mechanical conditions by the 
use of so-called “‘anti-chattering oils” 
containing foreign material which 
may separate, or lard oil, wool grease 
or other animal fats which decom- 
pose under heat, is obviously wrong 
and likely to cause gumming of the 
valve stems, carbon deposit and 
other troubles. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is free 
from foreign material and ani- 
mal fat. Its use and proper 
attention to the adjustment 
and renewal of the bands will 
give the greatest possible free- 
dom from chattering. At the 
same time it will correctly lu- 


combustion chambers. ment. Thereis no ‘‘creeping.”’ bricate the engine. 
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FTER careful consideration of the Ford characteristics 

on the opposite page, the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board 
of Engineers saw plainly the need for a free-flowing oil of 
high quality, and with minimum carbonizing tendencies. 


To meet-these exacting needs of the Ford engine, clutch, 
and transmission, Gargoyle Mobiloil *E" is manufactured. 


The results secured by Ford owners through the use of 
peeve Mobiloil *E" is ample proof of the high quality of 
this oil and the correctness of this recommendation. 


Put Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” in your Ford today. 


Fair Retail Price—30c a Quart From Bulk 


When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
less than 30c, he does not make his fair, reasonable profit. 
Lower prices often accompany substitution of low-quality 
ol for genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the Southwest, and 
the Far West. 


By buying in sealed 1-gallon and 5-gallon cans, or in the 
Dh ars or larger steel drums, you can get genuine Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil for less than 30c a quart. The s-gallon and 
15-gallon containers are particularly suited to the car owner 
who has his own home garage. 


» a6 ab So E eos cue EIC O PAAR OL, 


For your 
Touring Needs 


Gargoyle Mobiloil in the 
new convenient one-quart 
can at 35c each, or 3 for 
$1.00, is now on sale in the 
New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the 
Middle Western States. As 
far as production will per- 
mit, this package will be 
placed on sale elsewhere. 
Put one or two one-quart 
cans under the seat. A 
handy refill when your oil 
ets low along the road. 
e prepared! 


Use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for your. Fords 


VACUUM OIL COMPAN Y 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


M 
hear from him today?” They 


calen: *calan- 
der." Still others say between 
you and I" instead of "between 
rou and me." It is astonishing 
ow many persons use "who 
for "whom" and mi nounce 
the simplest words. ew know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “e's” or '"m's"* 
or “r's,” or with "ie" or vei.” 
Most persons use only common 
words—coloriess, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters 
are lifel monotonous, humdrum. Ever: 
or write they show themselves lacking 
polnts of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas ctearly, forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
people are too polite to tell you 


time they talk 
n the essential 


will ever know, for 
about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating Instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
maktng the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits ard not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten, The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly callin 
attentiamonly to the mistakes you yourself make— an 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills edn be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have béen ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes “second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


FR Book on English 


and 15-Minute Test 
A command of 


lished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
business and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while r 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100 self-correcting method. 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers, which you can take in your own home 
so you tan tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
emetent in English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English." Merely mail the coupon or a postal 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
97 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
97 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. | 
| Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak | 
and Write Masterly English," and also the 15-minute 
z l'est. 
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come down to the gate, with her face all 
radiant and a spray of Mrs Denison’s 
cherished asters in her hand for the rece 
tion-room desk. And then Bruce would 
say, “ Now she's going into ecstasies over 
the weather—and I’ve a notion to risk 
suggesting a run down to Dunrest and 
dinner at the inn." 

Instead of which, the conversation 
would go something like this: 

“Do you know, I had the best idea for 
an advertising poster after I'd gone to bed 
last night! Only—it was for soap; and I 
don't know anybody who sells soap. 
Don't you think we might take on soap 
as a side line?” 

If he said that, in his humble estima- 
tion, soap and the art of hotograph had 
little in common, she siehed, h, I sup- 
pose so! But, who knows? Some day, I 
might be working for a millionaire soap 
manufacturer.” 

Whereupon Bruce wondered why, with- 
out any reason in the world, he resented 
the suggestion that she might some day 
work for a millionaire soap manufacturer. 


THS morning she came down the walk 
reading a letter. It seemed to be an ex- 
citing letter, for her cheeks were flushed, 
her eyes very bright, and her hands even 
trembled as she folded it and returned it 
to its envelope. 

“You remember Mr Morton?” she 
asked, as she fell into step beside Bruce. 

“Morton . . . Morton?” Bruce didn't. 

“The man who came in for an auto 
license picture that first day I was at the 
studio. Well, what do you think? He 
wants me to come and work for him." 

“Oh, he does, does he?" Bruce did re- 
member him now—with extreme distaste. 

“He says whatever you're paying me, 
he'll double it." 

"Huh?" said Bruce. There was one 
small ray of mean comfort in the situa- 
tion: Morton probably didn't know what 
he was letting himself in for! “What, may 
I ask, does the opulent Morton do?” 

“Do? Oh, he manufactures." 

“Soap?” he asked. 

“No; and that'sa pity too, My won- 
derful soap idea will be wasted. But per- 
haps if I told him about it and asked him 
to make soap he'd do it. I might say...” 

She went on planning, in that queer, 
whimsical way of hers; but Bruce heard 
v little of what she said. 

f course she would go. That, with the 
offer of twice her present salary, was a 
foregone conclusion. She would go, and 
he would be back where he was before she 
walked up to him that day on the plat- 
form. He'd save seventy-five dollars a 
week and he'd be free to go and come as 
he chose, with no one to rag him if he 
was late; no one to put asters on the 
reception-room desk or tie red ribbons 
around the neck of Topsy, the studio cat! 
And if she went, with business picking up 
marvelously as it had been during the 
past four or five weeks, and if, in any one 
of the two or three places where he had 
hopes of being able to raise two thousand 
dollars, he could borrow the money for 
Judge Healy, all would be well and com- 
fortable with the world again. But would 
it? There was something queer about him 
this morning. He couldn't regard the 
prospect of a release from her tyranny 
with any degree of pleasure whatsoever! 

On the scene of her present job, the 


gold digger seemed to put aside all thought 
of her prospecuve one. She sat down at 
the desk and began to sort over a pile of 
photographs that lay there. "I think," 
she said, "I'll file away some of this old 
junk. You don't mind, do you?" 

“No,” he snapped. He went into the 
workroom and began to mount some pic- 
tures. The paste stuck to his fingers. The 
pictures insisted upon wrinkling under 

is ordinarily skillful hands. Nothin 
went right. 

After a little she called to him: “Oh, 
aren’t these old pictures of the Sondborgs 
funny!” 

He came and glowered at her from the 
doorway. “Very,” he conceded solemnly. 

“But sometimes," she ran on, “you dc 
fine work.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You do. You get a—well, a something 
into it that’s pretty close to art, or I think 
it is, from what little I know about art." 

"Ive always tried to," he said. “I 
used to think that some day I'd do some- 
thing good, like the big-city chaps who 
make really artistic things." He spoke 
bitterly.: He'd never do those big, artis- 
tic things now! He'd probably just stick 
on in the Ridge, “taking” the Sondborgs 
and the Bells unto the third and fourth 
generation. 

“ Just as I thought I'd do a great soap 
ad!” she cried. She got up suddenly and 
swept the pictures into a little heap on 
the top of the desk. “Oh, I can’t file 
these to-day. I’m too excited—and 


happy!" 

He turned his back upon her and went 
back into the workroom. Idiot! To ex- 

ect her to sympathize with his sense of 
ailure when her head was full of her own 
success! 

And yet, unpropitiously as that day 
began, it marked the long-coveted ride to 
Dunrest. At noon, he found himself say- 
ing, though he could not have explained 
why, when he was so thoroughly furious 
with her, “ It’s not too cold for a ride, and 
I'd like to take you down to Dunrest to 
dinner, before you leave the Ridge. The 
inn there is the best eating-Joint we have 
in this section, and the ride along the 
river road is one of our prettiest. We 
could dance for a while if you like, and 
d.ive back by moonlight." 

Why, I'd love to!" she said. “And 
then I'll have a chance to tell you all 
about Mr. Morton's letter." 

Of course she had to drag in the odious 
Morton! All the pleasure he had felt in 
anticipating the evening was gone. 


E CALLED for her at Mrs. Denison's 
with the car, and they drove along the 
river in the glow of a brilliant November 
sunset. She had brought a bulky package. 
which she stowed away in the rear seat. 
* Something Mr. Morton sent me," she ex- 
plained. “I thought you mightliketosee it." 
Morton again—of course! He might as 
well look at the thing and have done with 
it. "Why don’t you show it to me now? 
It'll be dark when we come back." 

* Now? Oh, no! I'm going to show it 
to you after we've finished dinner. It’s 
going to be the—the crown of the eve- 
ning's entertainment." 

he deuce it was! He glanced at her. 
The brisk, cool wind had whipped a 
strand of hair across her forehead and 
given a becoming color to her cheeks. She 
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Glowing Health! 


- Cleansed and refreshed by the gently playing water, one 
is invigorated by the soft massage of the bristles. This 
Fuller Friction Shower is the last word in bathroom equip- 
ment. It gives you a bath in water continually fresh, as 
clean as the water you drink. It is like bathing in a run- 
ning brook, but with positive control as to any temperature 
you may desire. It never splashes nor plays hard upon the 
body; the water simply flows gently through the bristles. 
It is delightfully exhilarating. It is the only cold shower 
method that does not shock the system. Your morning 
Friction Shower prepares you for the day. Gives you the 
energy which counts so much in business success. At night, 
warm water and the massaging bristles will refresh and 
soothe your nerves, bringing restful sleep 


Can be attached to any faucet in a minute, and re- 
moved quickly. No special plumbing required, it's a 
complete shower for a few dollars. To the children, 
bathing with it becomes fun, something they look forward 
to. The whole household values it, just as the other 
personal Fuller Brushes are valued by those who are 
acquiring them, one or more at a time, so as to possess 
the complete set. An extra Clothes Brush, Hat Brush, 
Hair Brush and Comb are most desirable for the office or 
school; they are of black bristles, with handles of Shell 


Fullerex. 


For Milady's dressing table there are the Hair Brush and 
Comb, Manicure Brush, Clothes Brush, Complexion Brush, Flesh 
Brush, Hat Brush, all with brist'es of purest white, and handles of 
lustrous, durable, Ivory Fullerex. 


Your Fuller Man will gladly call at your home or office. 
Just telephone the local Fuller Office—there is one in each 
of over 200 cities. Or, write to the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, 1098 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. And 
ask us to send you a copy of “The Handy Brush Book" 
showing how you will find Fuller Brushes daily useful. 
It is free, just send a postcard. 
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Carrying 
Cigarettes 
to New York 


Carrying cigarettes to New York seems 
much like “carrying coals to Newcastle"— 
since there are 19,000 places in our national 
metropolis where cigarettes may be bought. 


Yet, in our mail, some weeks ago, we 
found an order for a carton of Reedsdale 
Cigarettes from a New York gentleman 
who, incidentally, is vice-president of a 
$35,000,000 corporation. 

Evidently something said in our adver- 
tising appealed to this New Yorker as 
promising a cigarette likely to suit him 
better than any of the numerous brands 
already on sale in his home town. 


The carton of Reedsdales was duly for- 
warded to him, and then, a short time 
afterward, there 
came from him 
a repeat order, 
this one for five 
cartons—a 
thousand ciga- 
rettes. 


That carned 
the laurel from 
the advertising 
and placed it squarely on the Reedsdale 
Cigarette itself —whereat we felt a certain 
thrill of pride, pardonable or otherwise. 


The Reedsdale is a cigarette that we in- 
tend for just such discriminating and so- 
phisticated smokers. In other words, it 
is a cigarette that we, as makers, take 
seriously enough to make it a satisfactory 
cigarette for smokers who take their to- 
bacco with some seriousness. 


Not only do we think enough of the 
Reedsdale to make it “with loving care," 
using the finer tobaccos expertly blended, 
but, in order that each cigarette shall reach 
the smoker's lips in prime condition, we 
have secured a new and improved package 
that preserves both the form and the 
aroma of Reedsdales from the first to the 
twentieth cigarette. 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a pack- 
age of twenty. They are now sold by many 
tobacco dealers, and their distribution is 
being rapidly extended. 


If you have any difficulty in finding 
them, we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don't like them 
we will return your dollar for the four re- 
maining packages. Address Reed Tobacco 
Co., 307 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., will gladly send you prepaid by 
parcel post a carton containing one hun- 
dred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes 
forthesame price you would pay the jobber. 


was looking adorable, but very, very de- 
termined! However, at least she didn't 
insist upon talking about Morton and 
Morton's affairs as they drove. Instead, 
she talked about his own ambition to do 
great things in photography. . 

“Why haven't you gone to the city and 
tried it?" she asked. 

He shrugged. “Too much of a coward, 
I guess, to start in at the bottom where 
nobody knew me. And then, too, I had 
the business, my home with Aunt Martha 
and Uncle Ed—and a mortgage to pay off. 
Somehow, I never seemed to have the 
money I needed to make a break. And I 
was having a pretty good time in the 
Ridge. I just got into the way of drift- 
ing along. I suppose I'l just go on 
drifting. . . .” 

She studied this confession in silence, 
with a little smile crinkling the corners of 
her lips. Of course she was too happy with 
her own affairs to sense its tragedy. 


I WAS dark when they got to the inn. 
The head waiter recognized him and 
led them to a table in a quiet corner of 
the balcony. 

“How nice!" said the gold digger, de- 
positing her precious package on an extra 
chair. "We'll be all by ourselves here. 
I'll be able to tell you about Mr. Morton." 

She did not, immediately, tell him, for 
which he was truly thankful. Instead, 
they talked of other things, pleasant 
things, not even remotely connected with 
the sordid subject of dollars and cents. 

* Would you like to dance?" he asked 
her once. 

She shook her head. “No; I’m too 
happy. I'd rather just sit here and talk— 
and think." . 

She was happy! She had no more feel- 
ing for him than that! 

hen they had finished their coffee, 
she reached for the package. 

* Now I'll show you. Don't look until 
I say ‘Ready.’” 

Obediently he turned his eyes away. 

“Now!” she cried. “Look!” 

He looked. She was holding a card in 
front of him, and on the card was the re- 
production of a photograph. There was 
something vaguely familar about that 
photograph. He blinked, and looked 
again. The corner of a kitchen table . . . 
a tearful baby in a high-chair . . . a girl 
with something in her hand. "Why," 
he exclaimed, “it’s the Sondborg baby 
and you!" 

She pointed to the bottom of the card, 
where ran an inscription: 

“I want my Mortonsmeal!” 

“Don’t you see?” she asked tensely. 

“Why, it's an ad; I suppose. But how 
did they get hold of our picture?” 

"Stupid!" It was a term of endearment, 
that word, as she used it then. She was, 
you could see, near to tears, and her ex- 
citement was so great that she didn't 
know that her eyes and her voice were 
betraying secrets. "You know that morn- 
ing I saw Mr. Morton at the hotel? Well, 
I got him to come over to the studio with 
me to have his picture taken; and I sup- 
pose that all the way over there, and all 
the time we waited before the Sondborgs 
and you came in, I must have chattered 
like a magpie. I don't know what I said— 
but he was a customer, and I didn't mean 
to let a customer slip through my fingers. 


So I talked and talked. And all at once 
he said, 'See here; you're a bright girl. 
You've got ideas. You give me a slogan 
and a good ad for the baby-food I'm just 
putting on the market; and I'll make it 
worth your while.' 

“Well, he left his address and a box of 
the stuff for me to see what it was like; 
and I said that if I got an idea about it, 
I'd let him know. Ánd then—that cun- 
ning baby—and the high chair! It all 
popped into my head at once, and I 
thought I'd try it. And I did. 

“He didn’t want to use a photo at first, 
but I told him people would like it; they'd 
believe it, if they saw it was a real picture 
of real people. And now he likes it. He 
wants to offer us frve thousand dollars for 
the right to use it.” 

“Us?” he said. “ You did it.” 

“But it’s your picture—you took it. 
And don’t you see what it means? I think, 
if pe uses and it goes al is the cu 
try, it will bring you other things to do. 
Because it ts pond: you know. One of the 


best you ever did. And there's a big field - 


in advertising photography. Mr. Morton 
says so. He wants you to do some more 
for him, anyway. And—well, maybe it 
might lead to some of the other things 
you’ve always wanted to do.” 

He realized that it might; and the 
realization made him a little dizzy. 

Of course we'll have to get the Sond- 
borgs’ permission to use it. But I don't 
think they'll mind. I think they'll be 
awfully flattered. Oh, let's go! I'm toc 
excited to sit here another minute." 


S THE car started off down the moonlit 
road, he said, “So that's why Morton 
offered you a job?” 

She nodded. “But I'm not going tc 
take it." 

“Why not?” 

“Irs too commercial. I like to play 
with my ideas. I don’t mind selling one 
now and then, but I shouldn’t like to have 
to turn them out, day after day, for mon- 
ey. I hate money?” 

Amazing gold digger! 

“If you hate money”—he simply had 
to ask it—‘“‘why did you—well, why did 
you make me pay you three times what I 
could afford, for example?" 

She looked at him. Her eyes, in the 
moonlight, were merry. "You want me 
to tell you—honestly ?” 

He nodded. 

“Because I thought I'd make you work. 
I knew from what Bill Wallace said, and 
from Judge Healy's note, that you needed 
a little urging, or you'd do just as you 
said you would, keep on drifting, stay in 
the Ridge, and just go on ‘taking’ the 
Sondborgs and the Bells and their chil- 
dren's children. I—I didn't want you to 
do that." ; i 

“Why not?” 

She didn’t answer. 

He leaned toward her. “Jack Siefert, 
you funny, mercenary, altruistic little 
fraud,” he said, “I’m going to kiss you.” 
He did. And whether the car jolted 
suse then, or whether she threw up her 

ead to protest, or whether he did it 
deliberately as a thing he'd long wanted 
to do—whatever the reason, he kissed her 
square on the tip of her adorably rounded, 
adorably dimpled, adorably purposeful 
little chin! 
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Kindergarten Training Schools 


National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official rating, and endorsements by 
, civic and community leaders. 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 


Enthusiastic student body of 380. 


Continuous growth based the de- 
mand for its graduates during 38 years. 


High school graduates from ac- 
credited schools admitted without 
examination. 

Two and three year diplomas, 
four year degree. 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
ple an Dook et ret 


President Edna Dean Baker 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box” 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OBERLIN “NDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL Oberlin, Ohio 


Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 
garten and Primary teaching. Practice teaching. Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in order of application. 
For catalog address 

MISS ROSE N. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Dormitory near University of Chicago 


I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. | 


Il. Primary 
[Hr Playg ground 
Fine equipment. Central location 
-y Dt. 16. Write Registrar, 


Accredited. 28th yr. 
Pe Bept 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 


Affiliated with New York University 
Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. E 
facilities. —Excellen: 


Harriet M Mills, Princ! Five A, New York 
MES id Washington Sq UT New York City. 


ve., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 
Special Schools 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many pupils of 
this school have won distinction as painters, 
sculptors, draughtsmen and designers in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training is 
given by a faculty of capable, experienced 
artists. A generous endowment keeps tuition 
rates moderate. For catalog address 


J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 


Schools of Music 


CONCERT HALL MAIN 


BLDG 


SOUTH HALL ANNEX AUBURN HALL OPERA HALL 


Jounded 1867. & zT zs 


Fifty-eight Years 
of Leadership in Musical Education 


Master and Artist Classes Dramatic Art and Expression 


Orchestral and Choral Training Public School Music Course ac- 


credited by the State and leading 
School of Opera and Ballet to degrees at University of Cin- 
English and Modern Languages  cinnati 


Ideal dormitory life on the beautiful ten-acre campus, 
under supervision of the director. 


Write now for illustrated brochure describing the artist 
faculty, courses, opportunities for public appearances, the 
student appointment bureau, etc. 

BERTHA BAUR, Director 
2602-2682 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati Ohio 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


(fincinnati Conservatory «Music 


CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ` 
OF MUSIC 


Supervisors of Music 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dey y^ ed 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, associated wit 
Ithaca Ceteri): of Music. Private Instruction in Voice 
and Piano included in course.  Dormitories —G iymnasium— 
Auditorium — Chorus and Orchestra. College courses in 

edagogy. Opportunities for Practice Teaching—Regular 
Faculty and Student Recitals. Special Teachers of Wide 
Experience and Reputation. Fall Term begins September 


For catalog, address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, 
Dean, 312 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
MILITAR Y 


CONWA BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership ip Community, School and 
Professional Bands. ivate Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 


Chicago's Foremost School of Music 
Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 
perior Teachers' Training School, Eminent Fac- 
ulty of 100, Master Schoo J| for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students' Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Scholar- 
ships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 
Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advantages. 
Send for free catalog and information. 

39th Annual Session begins Sept. 11, 1924 

American Conservatory of Music 
557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 


under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. 
Large Band Library. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 
69th In beautiful Cum- 
year berland Valley, near 


IRVING berland Valley near 


lege preparatory, College course granting A. B. degree. 
MUSIC: Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, Theory, Har- 
mony. etc. Home Economics, Secretaryship, Expression. 
A school of select patronage. Swimming Pool. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address 
Irving College and Music Conservatory 
E. E. Campbell, Pros., Box A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATOR Y OF MUSIC 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 35 
specialists. High school course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Students enjoy the intel- 
lectual and social advantages of Oberlin College. Fall semes- 
ter opens Sept. 16th. Send for catalog. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


No. 12 
De Witt Park 


Registered with N. Y. 8 Bos gents. All 
branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. Normal Training classes. Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-fa- 
mous artists in all departments. Eleven buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio 
and Administration Buildings. Year Book sent on 
Tequest. Two, three and four r courses begin 
with opening of Fall 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities fos 
intensivestudy. Special and Academic Courses in all branches 
of Music, Drama 

Let our Catalog 


Oberlin, Ohio 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys 
the intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence 
College. Superior Public School Music Course. Diplo- 
mas and Degrees awarded. Dormitories. Catalogue. 
CARL J. WATERMAN Box A, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Bush Conservator 


CHICAGO 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution teaching, 


M U S I C STAGE ARTS 


DANCING 


Kenneth M. Bradley 
Pres. and Director 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M. SCHWENKER, Re3istrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Special School | Special School 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL of the SPOKEN EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
WORD Distinguished Tor theraueaeka of Ste’ grad. can be successfully developed by Individual training. 
uates. For catalog address | E | 


BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. | 


Three Separate Schools. 50 acres Booklet. 
Miss Woods' Schools, Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Tue little lock-washer is a very 
insignificant part of a car; but 
when 500,000,000 of them are 
used in a year, they run into a 
large sum of money. 


Big little items 
in the family budget 


Asout 70 per cent of the parts of an 
automobile consists of small bits of hard- 
ware, such as washers, nuts, bolts, screws 
and pins. 

These are small items in a car's construc- 
tion, but they represent large items in the 
family budget. For in a single year, the 
General Motors family uses 500,000,000 
lock-washers, 250,000,000 screws and 
100,000,000 pins of various kinds. 


By standardizing these minor parts for 
its divisions, General Motors effects large 
economies which contribute to the quality 
and value of its cars, and increases the 
sources of service to their owners. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capurac . CHEVROLET . OAKLAND 
OrbswomrkE . GMC Trucks 


Troubles of the 
Trouble Man 


(Continued from page 28) 


until they were bowed half way to the 
ground. 

“One of the telephone men, Amos Hos- 
ler, went up the pole on the south bank 
and began to loosen the cross arms so as 
to lessen the strain on the cable. While 
he was working the cable broke, and the 
pols, released from the strain, snapped 

ack. Hosler was catapulted from the top 
of the pole, like a shot from a gun, and 
his body crashed into the branches of a 
fir tree near by. The men expected to find 
him dead; but the thick foliage caught and 
held him, and he got off with a few 
scratches. 

“I can tell you, the boys never shrink, 
no matter how hard the going is,’ * said 
Speicher. “After that terrible TNT ex- 
plosion at Morgan, when the shells pep- 

ered the whole town of South Am 
New Jersey, and the surrounding coun- 
tryside, the men worked straight through, 
taking the injured off in their cars, put- 
ting up temporary wires and switch- 
boards, with the shells falling all about. 
Foreman Sheldon was driving his car 
through the Gillespie plant, and an ex- 
plosion lifted the whole car right off the 
road, turned it half way round, and 
stalled the engine. When he tried to 
crank up he found that the concussion had 
shot all the gasolene out of the carburetor. 
Of course it came back in a minute or two. 


s BUT storms and explosions don't cause 
all the trouble," said Speicher. 

“Squirrels have sharp teeth, and occa- 
sionally they chew holes through the lead 
covering of cables; and there are ants and 
bees that actually eat metal. A spider 
will throw his "oh across open wires; and 
then, when the dew gathers, the moisture 
forms a short circuit. One of the funniest 
stories I ever heard was about a bear that 
must have taken the humming of the 
wires for bees buzzing, and climbed up 
a pole to get the honey. In clawing 
around to find it, he messed up the wires. 
He was still there when the lineman came, 
but he climbed down in a hurry and ran 
a 

ut that sort of thing doesn’t happen 
often,” Speicher continued. “Next to 
storms and natural forces, people cause 
the most trouble. 

“Out in one country town the trouble 
man was sent to investigate a certain 
party line that was always 'busy.' He 
went from house to house is king for the 
trouble. And finally, when he came to one 
house, he signee through a window, 
and the mystery was solved. 

“There sat an old lady sewing. The 
receiver of her telephone was tied to her 
right ear; and she was rocking away, 
waiting until some neighbor started to 
talk. She didn’t know she was putting 
the whole line out of business. 

“Another time an instrument showed 
an ‘open line’ at a certain address. The 
trouble man went there, but had to wait 
outside the house as no one was home. All 
at once he heard a baby cry. In a few 
minutes a woman sailed up, all out of 
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U.S.Royal Cords 


IB wasn't so long ago that most men 

made quite a ceremony of buying a 
tire—and even then paid out their 
money with some doubts. 


Today when a Royal Cord user 
wants a new tire, he buys another 
Royal because there is no other 


reasonable thing to do. 
Trade 


You don't find the Royal Cord 
user at all ready to carry on mile- 
age experiments—at his own ex- 
pense. 

Each Royal Cord he buys does 

more than he would have asked 
of it.  «w Y Y Y 


„United States Rubber Company 


Ma 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world made of cords solutioned in raw rubber latex 


UMIBED STATES TIRES ARE OOOD a Tas a) 8S SS 
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breath, and darted into the house. When 


Your dumb engine wants M / he knocked, she came to the door with a 


baby in her arms. 
““T heard him cry over at Mother's," 


to tell you something e SN she explained. ‘When I go over every 


PB VS f EE I take e rene? off er books 
= £ 3 db. ^ and the minute he cries I can hear him 
Now comes a new invention—the re a EE and come right home!’ She didn’t like it 


markable apparatus shown in this picture, 
which lets your engine speak. It will say: 
“The new apparatus proves that the ordi- 
nary oil you have been putting in me is a 
power extinguisher. Now I can tell you 
the oilI want. And I will have more power. 
Much more power on the hills with a heavy 
load. What these dials and charts on this 
testing machine show is not laboratory 
theory, but what oil actually does while 
I’m at work.” 

Before this invention car owners had no way to 
determine exactly what oil does in a running engine, 
at different speeds, with different loads." Every- 


thing is now revealed, even in the average engine 
with worn valves, weak spark, loose rings, etc. 


Science has supported the Havoline idea for 
twenty years, and now this practical machine, the 
Wasson Motor Check, with its quick, exact register- 
ing on impartial gauges, is actually measuring how 
much power an engine will develop with this 30c oil. 


Almost any engine shows 10% to 50% greater 
power when you change to a fine fuel. 


Prove it yourself—in your own car. Find a place 
where Havoline is for sale; drain out the old diluted 
oil and fill up with Havoline. 


You wil change your point of view toward oil; 
you will think of oil in terms of power. 


You will know that it's the last 5 cents in a 
quart of oil that counts. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Inc. 


Lawrenceville, IIl. 


Graph showing how the 
right oil builds up power 


CURVES SHOW 
HORSE POWER 
RIGHT OIL — 
WRONG OIL ~~~ 


The solid line shows 
what happened when the 
fight oil for the car was 
used. 


Ten more horsepower 
—by a simple change 
v oul 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


Havoline Sells for 30c a 
Quart (35c to 40cin West- 
ern States and Canada.) 


p^ is An than oig 


A, 


'HAVOLÍNE 
-— OIL. 


a bit when the man told her that her tele- 
phone couldn't be used for a ‘baby alarm’ 
without interfering with the service. 

“Another trouble man came to a house 
five or six times on report of the operator 
that the wires on that line acted as if they 
were crossed. The lady of the house met 
him and helped him hunt for trouble, but 
he couldn't fad any. Finally, he dropped 
in one afternoon and foun her darnin 
socks on the receiver, just as if it ha 
been one of those old-time ‘darning eggs’ 
women used to have. 

*"*Do you always darn socks on that 
receiver?’ he asked, and she said she did. 
The trouble was found! 


“MEN are just as bad. In one home the 

"phone went out of order every night 
at nine o'clock, and came clear at six in 
the morning. The operator reported it, 
and the trouble man called at the house 
and examined the wires. Everything was 
O.K., and nobody in the house knew of 
any trouble. Still the operator could not 
get that number at night when she called. 

“One morning the trouble man made a 
call at five o’clock, went into the bedroom, 
where the man was still asleep—and there 
was the cause of the trouble. A watch 
hung on the binding post of the bell box. 
It was a handy place to hang it; but, 
being metal, it short-circuited the line. 

“On one line the bell would not ring. 
There didn’t seem to be any cause until 
the trouble man opened the bell box. Out 
tumbled a bunch of pennies! The sub- 
scriber had been using it for a savings 
bank. 

“Men who take pride in fixing up their 
own ’phones cause a good deal of trouble. 
Some of these handy men will cut the 
"phone cord to make it shorter, or splice 
it to make it longer. They do get it 
shorter or longer, but they put the tele- 
phone out of commission. 

"A New York business man’s ’phone 
went off at nine o’clock several mornings. 
He was hot about it, and the trouble man 
made repeated trips before he found a 
young stenographer pinning her hat on 
the wire. 

“Tn another office, two girls washed out 
their handkerchiefs at noon, when the 
ae was out, and hung them on a tele- 

one cord stretched between two desks. 
me water soaked through the insulation 
and wet the wire. Result, a short circuit. 

“Not all the trouble is inside; some of 
it is outside. For instance, people let 
vines grow over a wire.’ 

“I did that," I confessed. “Last sum- 
mer the trouble man spent three hours 
fixing my ‘phone, because the vines 
wei fied the wire until it rubbed the side 
of the house and made a noise.’ 

“There’s a lot of that every summer,” 
said Speicher. “A good rule is to keep the 
wires clear, and never tinker with the 
rest of the apparatus. Also, keep your 
pets away from the wires. In one house 
the people reported a noisy line. The 
trouble man found that a monkey was 
kept in the cellar, and the animal was 
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Right MERE 
is Where/You Save 


Look at the picture above and you will see how a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery is insulated. Note how the Threaded 
Rubber Insulators are placed between the plates of the battery to 
prevent the leakage of electrical current from one plate to another. 

In the battery built by the usual method, the plates, if of ordi- 
narily good quality, will outlast the insulators. Then, either the 
battery will have to be discarded long before its time, or reinsu- 
lated at considerable cost. 

Threaded Rubber Insulation saves you this expense because it is 
rubber. Rubber is not affected by acid and the Threaded Rubber 
Insulation in your Willard Battery should last as long as the plates. 
Willard Service Stations will replace this insulation without charge 
if it does not. 

So in buying a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, you can 
deduct from the price you pay the dollars you save on reinsulating. 

And you save on recharging, for the records of Willard Service 
Stations show these batteries require less recharging, and only in 
occasional cases any minor repairs. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTE 


For your radio set you need Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries. Send for the free booklet, “Better Results from Radio.” 
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" AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


FEDERAL 


EXTRA 
SERVICE 


TIRES 


[H5 sign indicates a high 

grade place conducted by 
an experienced tire merchant 
who is selling extra service tires. 


This is a combination to inspire 
confidence—well placed—in 
every one who appreciates re- 
liability in a business transac- 
tion. 


For Passenger Cars, Commercial Cars and Trucks 
Federal Blue Pennant Cords Federal Defender Cords 
Federal Blue Pennant Truck Cords 
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exercising on the "phone wire. He'd worn 
the insulation thin, and the wire got noisy. 
A parrot in one home chewed through the 
insulation. She seemed to enjoy the 
shocks she got, for she was sitting there 
when the trouble man came, pecking at 
the live wire. 


HEN the radio fever started, a lot 

of people took telephone dax D to 
complete their radio sets. They made bad 
receivers for radio, but it took folks some 
time to learn that; and, in the meantime, 
"phone after "phone went out of order. 

“In summer, a rain storm in any city 
will make a couple of hundred calls for 
trouble men. We know what has hap- 
pened. Folks come in with wet umbrellas 
and lean them on a desk cord, or windows 
are left open, and the cords become soaked 
with rain. 

“Tf folks would just leave their ' 
alone, just keep them protected from 
weather or from anything touching the 
wires, we'd have fewer trouble calls to 
attend to, and the people would get better 
service. 

“They might be agreeable about letting 
us in to fix them, too,” added Speicher 
thoughtfully. “Most people are; but you 
never know what you will run up against. 
A young man sald naci just last week that 
he went to a house to repair a wire, and 
the woman said: 

“You'll have to come again. You 
might wake my baby.’ 

“This young fellow was equal to her. 
‘Madam, he said, ‘I’ve got a baby of 
my own; if you'll let me in and I wake 
yours, I’ n promise to put itto sleep again.' 

“Theres one kind of trouble the 
trouble man has to meet that most folks 
would never think of in connection with 
this job; and that is accidents—not to the 
ouble man, but to other people,” said 
Bill Speicher. “You see, the trouble man 
is on the road day and night the year 
round. And the road is where things 
happen. If a fire starts, or someone is 
drowning, or there is an auto accident, the 
trouble man is likely to spot it because 
he is right there. This has happened so 
often tak the company has trained and 
equipped the trouble men to give first aid. 

**Last year two of our men in Jersey 
were riding along near Plainfield when a 
little girl ran up to them, crying out that 
her brother had fallen into the canal. One 
of the men dived in and rescued the boy; 
the second brought him back to life by 
first-aid methods. 

“A cable splicer, working in a manhole 
in New York, looked out and saw a run- 
away horse hitched to a grocery wagon. 
There was a small boy on the seat. In- 
stantly, the man climbed out, jumped up 
on the tailboard, clambered over the seat 
to the horse's back, threw his arms round 
its neck, and choked it until it came to a 
standstill. 

“Near Buffalo one of the phone men 
gave first aid to four people who had been 
hurt in an auto accident. He saved the 
life of one who had a hemorrhage. That 
kind of thing comes along all the time. 
It isn't, strictly speaking, a „part of the 
job, but it’s got to be done.” 

“Knights of the road,” 
“You might call them that.” 

“Yeh, you might—if they’d stand for 
it!” laughed Bill Speicher. 
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Will You Pay the Price? 


If you are a normal man, you want the comforts and luxuries 
which are the by-products of success—a home of your own 
—a new car—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. It’s right that you should. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive that experience and 
facility in handling routine work will never ge? them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that specialized experi- 
ence—that trained ability—which business firms are willing 
to pay real money for? 

* * * 

During the past fourteen years more than 450,000 men 
have asked themselves that question and have found the answer 
in home-study training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated themselves, to all 
intents and purposes, at the desks of men in high-salaried posi- 
tions, and have squarely faced the problems of those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been shown the principles 
involved in the solution of such problems—and how those prin- 
ciples were being applied by highly successful business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled actual concrete 
problems, lifted bodily from business life, and under the 
direction of some of the ablest men in their respective fields 
have worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for their foresight and 


their earnestness is witnessed in the tact that during only three 
months’ time as many as 1193 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totalling $1,248,526—an average increase per 
man of 89%. 

* * * 

Many men, mowing what home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there's **nothing in it."' That's the excuse 
they make for neglecting their futures. 

If you—knowing these facts—are content to drift, you 
will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination enough to 
visualize the goal you are working toward—to actually see 
yourself in a home of your own, enjoying the comforts and 
luxuries of life—if, in short, you are a man of purpose, the 
coupon just below this text may shorten your journey to 
success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon outlines many different lines 
of training and that it will bring you not only full particulars 
of the training which appeals to you, together with details of 
LaSalle's convenient payment plan, but also your copy of that 
most inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’— 
all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to pay the price, ACT! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 


~~~ “LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept733.R Chicago, Illinois 
Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ Eromoton; in One,” all without obligation to me. IX 
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United States should read 


BOYCE & VEEDER co, Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Every motorist in the 


this announcement 


ASOLINE forms carbon — your motor’s worst 


enemy. 


Carbon is a pest—it should never be allowed to form in 


any motor. 


Carbon weakens compression, fouls plugs, reduces horse- 


power, overheats the motor, wastes fuel. 


For years you and I have allowed carbon to do its 
destructive work until the knock became annoying and 


our car slowed up on the hills. 


We then let some mechanic dig, burn, scrape or gouge 
out hard, gritty, unyielding carbon from the delicate 


parts of our motor. 


This carbon pest is costing the motorists of America 
millions of dollars yearly. That is why after I established 
the Boyce Moto-Meter I turned my entire attention to 


the solution of the carbon problem. 


After years of investigation and por ww het ve of MN bet 
i uid which removes the 


uced Boyce-ite—a harmless, o 
m any motor and does away with carbon troubles forever. 


Here’s what Boyce-ite will do for your car—a small quantity poured 


into your favorite gasoline will 
—give your motor more power 
—make starting easier 
—increase your gas mileage from one to six 
miles per gallon 
—eliminate all necessity for grinding valves, 
cleaning plugs and removing carbon. 
Boyce-ite kills the carbon pest. 


I urge you and every motorist to use Boyce-ite every time you buy 
gasoline, it is inexpensive and most convenient to use. 

Boyce-ite is no experiment. Distributors of such 
cars as Ford, Chandler, Cleveland, Packard, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Marmon, Stutz, and others 
—are recommending it to their customers. 
Your dealer carries Boyce-ite or can get it for 
you without delay. 

Boyce-ite is the fastest selling repeat item the 
trade has ever known over 3,000,000 cans 
have been sold in the past few months. 


s thal 
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Convenient touring T eid 
ine B A age fits the pocket of your 
TS NOTHING, COSTS Gc» | car— contains 3 cans of 


Pasce-ite —$1.00 
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My List of the Seven 
Modern Wonders of 
the World 


FIRST PRIZE 


Gives Creative Chemistry 
First Rank 


AD it not been for that wise 

prohibition of the Editor against 

things, one might have been 
tempted to name one’s seven children as 
the seven greatest wonders of the world. 
As it is, my list includes Wireless, Sub- 
marines, Airships, Subways, Radio, X-ray, 
and Creative Chemistry. 

I select these because they prove con- 
clusively that, in making the mind of man, 
the Supreme Intelligence reached the 
zenith of achievement in this world. 

Wireless telegraphy has revolutionized 
the intelligence service of the world. B 
it, a ship in distress sends out an S O $, 
and help is soon available. 

Jules Verne's dream come true—ships 
traveling under the water—while not yet 
a great blessing to mankind, is an 
achievement beside which any ancient 
wonder pales into insignificance. 

A trip through any one of Boston's or 
New York's subways, with their swift car- 
riers, is so amazing that I am constrained 
to put this engineering feat in the Seven 
Wonder class. I include under this head 
the Hudson Tunnel. 

Flying machines—the desire of the 
most visionary souls, an actual fact! Al- 
ready a modern Columbus, with his 
Pinta, Santa Maria, and Nina, swifter 
than eagles’ wings, is well on his way 
around the world. 

Radio surely deserves a place. A simple 
little machine that a boy can assemble, yet 
intricate enough to catch and deliver to 
him the news of the world, concerts, 
grand opera, church services, all heard 
right in his own home—and for a trifling 
expense 

ast year my little daughter was run 
over by an automobile and all but killed. 
The X-ray—used in a fluoroscope—pre- 
sented each injury clearly. Thanks to 
this, my child was made whole again. 

But by far the greatest wonder of mod- 
ern times is Creative Chemistry. To it we 
owe a complete metamorphosis in food, 
medicine, and raiment. MRS. W. N. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Dairy Cow Gets a Vote 


Y LIST of the seven wonders of the 

world is as follows: The Grand 
Canyon, the modern dairy cow, the 
American railway system, moving pic- 
tures, a large daily paper, insulin, and 
the Roosevelt Dam. 

I name the Grand Canyon first because 
it is always first in my mind when think- 
ing of wonders. I wasn't struck speech- 
less when I looked over the rim of the 
canyon the first. time, but the spacious- 


My List of the Seven Modern Wonders of the World 


ness of the thing made an everlasting 
imprint on my memory. 

o me, the wonder of the modern dairy 
cow is the fact that, through centuries of 
breeding, she has been made to produce 
such an enormous quantity of milk—the 
only perfect food known to man, and a 
food we could hardly do without. A cow 
giving 10,000 pounds of milk in one year 
is not a rare thing any more, while the 
champions go as high as 20,000 pounds. 
Think of a cow weighing 1,000 pounds 
giving twenty times her own weight of 
that precious fluid! 

The wonder of the American railway 
system lies in the almost unbelievable 
amount of produce and raw material 
moved by it each year. Consequently, 
this makes the railway system of vital 
importance to the growth and life of the 
nation. 

I name the moving picture because of 
its wonderful power of recording impor- 
tant events in a lifelike form, the good 
entertainment it affords all classes of 
people, and its usefulness in education and 
industry. 

I consider a large daily paper a wonder 
because of the almost human machinery 
employed in its printing, and its ee 
in pathesing and spreading news from all 
corners of the earth every twenty-four 
hours. 

The statistics of the life insurance 
companies have proved the wonder of in- 
sulin as a diabetes remedy, by showing a 
marked decrease in the death rate from 
that disease. This is remarkable, consid- 
ering the fact that the death rate from 
diabetes had been rapidly increasing 
previous to the general use of insulin. 

A trip through the irrigated part of the 
Salt River Valley in Arizona soon demon- 
strates the wonder of the Roosevelt Dam. 
This dam has made possible the reclama- 
tion of over 200,000 acres of desert land. 

F. F. J. 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Constitution of the 
United States Comes First 


I UNHESITATINGLY give the Con- 
stitution of the United States the first 
place, because this glorious document 
makes it possible for people of diverse 
religions, diverse nationalities, and di- 
verse traditions to live together in unity. 

Next on my list is the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. The effect of this play on 
the people of Oberammergau is remark- 
able. Eve boy cherishes the hope of 
some day taking the part of the Christus; 
every girl cherishes the hope of some day 
enacting the part of Mary, the mother of 
Christ. Consequently, the lives of the 
simple village folk are spent in making 
themselves worthy to take the parts. 
Surely this is a spiritual wonder in the 
midst of this poran power-mad, 
pleasure-mad world of to-day! 

The little country town of Rochester, 
Minnesota, contains my third world- 
wonder—the Mayo Clinic. Earth’s finest 
surgeons cross the boundless oceans, and 
hastening to this out-of-the-way spot 
marvel at the wonders wrought by the 
Mayos and their colleagues. Suffering 
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The General -.: 


BALLOON 


REQUIRING SPECIAL WHEELS 


(weenie É 


These General Balloons are built for the new small- 
diameter wheel sizes—20”, 21”, 22”. They run with 
lower air pressure than the Balloons of any other make. 
They do not cut down power. They show a smaller 
power consumption’ than the Balloons of any other 
make. Tests show a range of 50% on a level road in 
power consumption between diferet makes of Bal- 
oons. General Balloons consume 30% less power than 
the average of all other makes tested. 


The General 


BALLOON 


TO FIT PRESENT WHEELS 


These General Balloons are made to fit present wheels 
on cars now using tires of these sizes—30 x 314, 31 x 4, 
32X 4, 32x 4)4, 33x 414 and 33x5. They SU you 
to equip your car with Balloon Tires without the 
expense of changing wheels or rims. They run with 
approximately thc same low air pressure prescribed 
by other manufacturers for Balloons requiring wheel 
change—in some cases they run with even less air pres- 
sure, but in a few cases slightly more. 


The General 


LOW PRESSURE / 


CORD (REGULAR SIZES) 


(ie UU 


You are not forced to use Balloons in order to secure 
low-pressure advantages. For years all regular size 
General Cords have been giving mileage that has made 
the name General famous, running on 30% to 40% less 
air than is required by other standard tires of the same 
sizes. These regular low-pressure General Cords run at 
air pressures within five to fifteen pounds as low as the 
pressures stipulated for Balloons of other makes. 


The General dealer will gladly give you full in- 
formation on these three ways of equipping your 
car to get the advantages of low air pressure. 


he 
GENERAL 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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Integrity 


1s built into 


IGH-GRADE steel only is used for Weed 
Bumpers to protect your car and its occupants. 


Every precaution and the best methods known in 
electro plating and enameling are used to obtain the 
beautiful and durable finish on Weed Bumpers. And 
the Weed fittings are so skilfully and carefully made 
that they “stay put”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for our new 1924 folder picturing and describ- 
ing the complete line of Weed Bumpers — eight 
styles in addition to the Weed Spring-Bar and Weed 
Sentry Bumpers shown above—every one worthy 
of the name WEED. Priced from $11.00 to $28.00. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


NA 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all Purposes 


humanity through its tears blesses the 
name of Mayo. 

Fourth on my list is the Stone Moun- 
tain project which Gutzon Borglum, the 
work AR sculptor, is nndetaking 
Millions of years hence this memorial will 
stand as a monument to Man, the while it 
will speak to the world of the love the 
South bore to its Lost Cause. 

The fifth wonder is electricity, with its 
magical results as manifested by electroly- 
sis and electromagnetic waves, as well 
as in the departments of electrochemistry, 
electrokinetics, electrostatics, and elec- 
tromagnetism. Of course, electricity’s 
favorite child ‘‘radio-activity”’ is included 
in this fifth wonder. 

It seems to me that aéronautics takes 
the sixth place, as airplanes have become 
a deciding factor in warfare, and they will 
soon be a deciding factor in development 
for peaceful purposes. 

My seventh choice is the greatest en- 

ineering enterprise in the world—the 
Panama Canal. A. O'M. 


The Wonders Most Frequently 
Mentioned 
RES the telephone, the airplane, the 


-ray, the automobile, the Panama 
Canal, and radium are the seven greatest 
wonders of the modern world, according 
to the flood of letters that came to THE 
AMERICAN MacazINE in this contest. 

Literally hundreds of wonders were 
named, but the seven listed above were 
mentioned oftener than any others. Close 
on their heels came modern medicine and 
surgery, the germ theory of disease, the 
eradication of yellow fever and malaria, 
the Stone Mountain memorial, the print- 
ing press, the phonograph, anzsthetics, 
and the type-setting machines. 

A large number of readers listed won- 
ders that might be classified as ‘‘domes- 
tic." For instance: The vacuum cleaner, 
the bathtub, safety pins, artificial ice, 
soap, modern plumbing, electric washing 
machines, collar buttons, hash, bobbed 
hair, and the American husband. 

'The natural wonders that were men- 
tioned most frequently were the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone Park, the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, Niagara Falls, and the 
redwood trees of California. 

Henry Ford, Luther Burbank, Thomas 
A. Edison, Mary Pickford, and the Prince 
of Wales were also classed as wonders. 

Modern engineering, modern psychol- 
ogy, the public-school system, the camera, 
Japan, the finger-print method of identi- 
fication, the department store, the trac- 
tor, harvesting machinery, the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, the League of Nations, 
the flange on car wheels, postal service, 
the passenger train, the Woolworth 
Building, the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Wilson Observatory, 
the telescope, irrigation, credit, the mod- 
ern apartment house, Los Angeles, steam- 
ships—and numberless other factors in 
present-day life were nominated in the 
letters. 

The variety of wonders listed by the 
readers who entered this contest shows 
that there is nothing commonplace about 
this world of ours: it is chock-full of 
marvels, and most of them play a part 
in daily life. 
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“Give me a ticket to... ! 


A trusted employee . . . 


99 


Little peculations . . . Years of false entries 


. A deadened fear of discovery. 


Then the es chance . 


to bulging . 
me a ticket to. 
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“GIVE ME A TICKET TO... !” It is the 
trusted employee who absconds. No other 
has access to important funds. True, he is 
always an exception to the great majority 
of employees, who are as trustworthy as they are 
trusted; but—these exceptions make a long record of 
embezzlement and defalcation. 


The best protection for your responsibility: to 
family, friends and business associates, as well as to 
your trustworthy employees whose advancement 
depends upon the organization's profit, is an ZEtna 
Fidelity Bond in the amount advised by an expert 
ZEtna representative. 

Under an Ætna bond, your losses through un- 
faithful employees are made good promptly and fully. 
Under an ZEtna bond, you are protected against 
having in your employ men whose records are not 


susceptible to the closest scrutiny. 


.A stealthy trip to the carefully timed steamer . 


qu 


. A fortune for the taking . . . A bag boded 
And he’s gone . . . Up the gangplank . : Von ins 
. While someone must make good a staggering loss! 


A-[ZE 


The industrious and faithful employee, 
therefore, welcomes an ZEtna Fidelity Bond 
because it vouches for his character and 
encourages his employer confidently to dele- 
gate duties of greater responsibility to him. And 
without responsibility no man can grow. 


For seventy-four years the ZEtna Life Insurance 
Company and Affiliated Companies—the strongest 
multiple-line insurance organization in the world— 
has been administered by New England men imbued 
with traditions of New England's high ideals. 
Everywhere the word " ZEtna" stands for confidence, 
prestige, reliability and strength. 

See the Ætna representative in your community. 
He can give you wise counsel and furnish unrivaled 
protection for all your interests, great or small—for 
your property, contracts, income and your life. He 
is a man worth knowing. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
4ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Etna Protection Includes . . LIFE .. ACCIDENT .. HEALTH .. GROUP LIFE . . GROUP DISABILITY .. AUTOMOBILE .. COMPENSATION .. LIABILITY 
BURGLARY . . PLATE GLASS. . WATER DAMAGE.. FIRE.. MARINE . . TRANSPORTATION .. FIDELITY BONDS . . SURETY BONDS 
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BONDS 


|| QBEsTic; 
'] NS ANSWER: 
AND TERMS DEFINES” 


Pages 
of Useful Bond 
Information 


HE experienced as well as 
the beginning bond buyer 
will find it valuable to have at 
hand a copy of our booklet, 
“BONDS— Questions An- 
swered and Terms Defined." 


This book provides a di- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experience 
or wide reading concerned 
with investments. 


It is indexed for ready refer- 
ence and covers questions which 
long observation has shown most 
frequently present themselves to 
investors when selecting or han- 
dling their bond investments. 


Non-technical definitions of 
commonly used bond terms are 
included. 


We shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity to place this booklet in 
the hands of any one to whom it 
may be useful. 


Write to nearest office for Booklet AM-7 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
14 Wall St. 100 South Broad St. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave.,S$. 


CHICAGO 
201 S. LaSalle St. 
BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E.Water St. 


BAIN 
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HALSEY, 


(STUART & CO.|| 
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The Faith That Never Faltered 


(Continued from page 56) 


opinions were as pointed as his goatee, 
was a reform man of wide influence, and 
his judicial, hawklike eye was fixed on 
young Blaine. 

Nor was he the only one by whom Jim- 
mie was being favorably estimated during 
these days. Inez Simmons, Hugh’s sis- 
ter, returned to Gopher after several 
years in a finishing school in New York. 
Seeing Jimmie at the Country Club, of 
which he was now a member, she had 
maneuvered an introduction to him 
through Perry, who had recently feath- 
ered his nest by becoming engaged to 
Helen Wick, her best Mend, 

Jimmie, broad and clean-skinned, and 
towering at great height above her, at- 
tracted hers and, being well versed in the 
womanly art of veiled yet effective pur- 
suit, she determined to know him vell 

This, in view of the fact that their róles 
in the approaching wedding were respec- 
tively those of best man and maid of 
honor, was easily achieved. 

Inez, with nothing more important to 
do than manicure her nails and meditate 
on men, was pretty enough to catch the 
eye, and gracious enough to hold its gaze 
when she considered the effort worth while. 
In Jimmie's case she did consider it so. 

e night, when they were motoring 
home from a party, Perry said, “Say, 
finie old scout, Helen tells me that 
nez thinks a lot of you.” 

Lighting a cigarette, Jimmie answered, 
“That so? Well, I’m glad to hear it. Inez 
is a mighty fine girl.” 

“Yes, and a mighty rich one too,” re- 
minded Perry. 

Jimmie’s ba showed surprise. 

“Well, what of it?” he demanded. 

“Oh, nothing, except that I’ve always 
figured that it’s just as easy to love a rich 
girl as a poor one, and"—he made a light 
gesture— here's your chance.” 


IMMIE frowned, but Perry went blithe- 

lyon. “Theway I look at it is this: Life's 
short at best, and there's no use slaving 
your heart out if you can help it. Take 
yourself, Jimmie. What’s ahead of you 
on that beloved sheet of yours but a lot 
of work for darned little money ?" 

“I know, Perry, but—” $ 

“You like it, eh? Well, you'd like 
trips and fine cars and a big house and 
some yellowbacks in your pocket too, 
wouldn't you? Sure, you would! You're 
human." 

“You mercenary old hound, what are 
you trying to tell me—to marry Inez for 
her money?" 

Perry squirmed in the seat of the road- 
ster. 

“Well, not exactly,” he answered. “The 

int I’m making is this: If you liked 
ies enough to marry her, things would 
be mighty smooth for you, that’s all. 
Ten chances to one, old man Simmons 
would make a place for you in one of his 
companies, just as Mr. Wick is making a 
place for me.” He hesitated. — "Look 
here, Jimmie, the fact that a girl is rich 
doesn't make her less lovable, does it?" 

“No, I suppose it doesn't," Jimmie said 
slowly, and his face took on the absorbed 


lines which always appeared when he was 
deep in thought. 

What the tenor of those thoughts was 
may be judged by the fact that he avoided 
Sara's desk, and ceased joining her at the 
cafeteria for luncheon. Not that this was 
easy to do. Three years of companion- 
ship had so habituated him to her that he 
felt actual hunger for the sound of her 
gay laughter and the light of her steady 
eyes. But resolutely he ignored this 
hunger. After all, he told himself, his 
work was a grind, and there was a lot of 
truth in what old Perry had said. 


us suggestion was still at work in his 
thoughts on the day of Perry’s wedding. 
Leaving the office ub , he went home to 
dress, and presently called his mother in 
to fix his tie. 

"Say, Mum, old Perry certainly has 
played in luck, hasn't he?" he said, smil- 
ing down on her as she stood before him 
with her arms uplifted and her fingers 
busy at his collar. 

“Luck!” his mother echoed, “Why, I 
think Perry’s right pitiful!” she cried. 

“Pitiful! I can’t see that. Strikes me 
he’s feathered his nest for life.” 

His mother smiled. 

“Well, he has," she agreed. “Thats 
just why I feel so sorry for him. Think 
of all the satisfaction he’s going to miss in 
the way of fighting things out for himself 
and doing something worth while. Luck! 
Why, son, when a boy marries for money 
he's just as good as confessing that he 
hasn't brains enough to earn it for himself." 

Having made a deft bow of his tie, she 
stepped Back and inspected him. 

“And TII tell you something else," she 
continued. ‘Instead of envying Perry, 
I've been thinking all day how grateful I 
am that I’ve got a boy who’s man enough 
to make his way instead of wanting to 
buy it.” 

eneath her never-failing faith Jim- 
mie flushed. 

“Say Mum, if I were all you think I am, 
I'd be President; do you know it?" 

She.lifted a fond hand to his cheek. 

“Of course I know it. You can be 
anything you want to be,” she said. 

Tane looking into those pure, con- 
fiding eyes, felt a pang within him. 

“Mother, I love you, and if I can help 
it, I’m never going to disappoint you!" 
he said. 

Nor did he. That night at the fashion- 
able wedding, and during the reception 
that followed it, Inez, as flaming in her 
beauty as the red-hearted tulip, was 
aware of a difference in him. Standing be- 
side him during the cake-cutting, she said: 

“T want to talk to you, Jimmie. Sup- 
pose I get my car, so that we can slip off 
for a ride after we’ve seen the honey- 
mooners to the train.” 

Gazing down in her dark uplifted eyes, 
Jimmie read the secret that they held. It 
was a promise. More, it was a way—the 
gilded, feathered way—which, having ca p- 
tured Perry's feet, was beckoning his own. 
But he turned from it. 

"I'm sorry, but I won't have time to- 
night. I've some work to do at the où ce.” 
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As he uttered these words, he was aware 
that he had passed a milestone in his life, 
that deliberately he had turned from a 
by-way that was smooth to a hill that 
would be steep in the climbing. And yet 
somehow he didn't mind it. Somehow, 
as he stood on the depot platform bidding 
the bridal couple farewell, he felt extraor- 
dinarily happy and light. 

Next day, climbing the steps which led 
to the second floor of the dO 
building, he heard the swift click of a 
typewriter. His breath quickened. Turn- 
ing down a dingy corridor, he knocked on 
the glazed pane of the door to Sara's office. 

**Come in," said a voice, and he entered. 

* Working hard?" he asked. 

Sara nodded, and glancing up from her 
desk gave him the full faith of her quiet, 
steadfast eyes. He looked into those 
eyes, and suddenly, thinking that they 
were not unlike his mother's, he crossed 
to her, and took her hand. 

As she smiled up at him, his heart leapt 
and he encircled her with his arms. 

“Dearest,” he whispered. 

They married. 

The years passed, bringing two sons, 
and position and power to Jimmie. As 
managing editor of the “Journal,” he did 
much to augment the growth and win the 
gratitude of Gopher. Ring politicians 
stood in awe of him, and his fearless at- 
tacks on fake oil promoters had won him 
the sobriquet of ‘Honest Jimmie Blaine.’ 
While not rich, he had by means of wise 
real-estate investments accumulated a 
fortune ample enough to insure him 
against the worries of future years. His 
home on the boulevard, though by no 
means a show place, was wide-porched 
and environed with trees. He had a car 
and a little mountain lodge, to which he 
sent his family in the summers. 


"T HUS. forty found him enjoying the 
fruits of a solid, clean-won competence. 
Colonel Austen, now retired from active 
affairs, relied on him completely, and it 
was conceded that the honor of having 
routed the questionable oil companies 
which infested the fields surrounding Go- 
pher was entirely Jimmie's own. 

So great, indeed, was the stir and ad- 
miration that this coup had created, that 
Blaine, in the meridian of his life, was 
confronted by a choice which for him 
would involve a parting of the ways. 

Headed by Hugh Simmons, now the 
manager of his father's interests, a com- 
mittee comprised of the wealthiest and 
most influential men of the city had 
called on him. 

“Jimmie,” Hugh said, “were here to 
offer you the presidency of a new oil com- 
pany we're organizing. It’s your chance 
for big money, old boy. We want you. 
We think you're the man for the job; and 
as for terms"—he made a wide-flung ges- 
ture—“all you have to do is to name 
them. 

**Of course, you'd have to give up the 
paper," Hugh continued. “But we're 
williag to make it thoroughly worth your 
while. You see, Jim,"—he got to his feet 
and smiled—"'what we're offering you is 
not only a job but a guaranty that in five 
years’ time your dividends from the stock 
alone will have netted you a fortune." 

A fortune! After the committee had 
gone Jimmie sat for a long while thinking 
of what Hugh had said. It would be 


| Daddy's 


There is a daughter 
in your house. In her 
early years she was 
“the little fairy." At 
whatever age, she 
was the charm of the 
home. From infancy 
to maturity she has 
never failed to de- 
light Daddy's heart. 
She has been the 
pearl of great price. 


I THE FAMILY she will continue to be 
its greatest treasure. Her contributions 
cannot be weighed in the scales nor valued 
by the dollar sign. And even by better 
standards her balance is always on the 
credit side. It would be hard to keep it 
otherwise. But the protection 
of life insurance can do a lot to 
balance accounts, and Daddy 
should not overlook it. 


H^ SIIE not made his house 
better than the neighbors’, 
and the fireside better than 
the ofice desk? Does she not 
add joy to his work? Does she 
not inspire in him an awaken- | guaranteed 
ingto better things? Function- 
ing deftly, yet in practical 
ways, does she not leave most 
agreeable impresses in the 
home? Do not her touches 


reserve 
ternal or 


FOURTH: 


put it in order and keep it in | Ghited states Postal 
Authorities. 


order? Has she not done 
much team-work with moth- 
er, brother, and Daddy too? 
Her attributes, kindness and 
sweetness, are the ingredients 
that give relish to home life. € 


SIX TH: 
standar 


of risks. 
SEVENTH: 


TEROvoN OUR DAUGHTERS have come 
down to us the priceless refining influ- 
ences, and they are operating today 
through their hearts and minds and 
hands. They have preserved the graces of 


Strong Postal 
Points 


FIRST: Standard Policy 
Reserves. Resources mere 
than $10,000,000. Insurance 
in force, $43,000,000. 
SECOND: Old-line legal 
tnsurance—not fra- 


THIRD: 94% dividends 
in your Policy 
and the usual contingent 
dividends paid as earned. 
Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
New York State Insurance 
Department. 

perates under 


High medical 
ds in the selection 


Health Bureau provides one 
free medical examination 
ea h year, if 
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Daughter 


the race. It is the daughter who lessens 
austerity and adds gentleness. She re- 
moves coarseness and puts in its place 


fineness. As wives and mothers, our 
daughters constitute our only line of 
royal descent, transmitting our best tradi- 


tions. Their intuitions are 
better than wisdom. A dis- 
cerning mind has said they 
touch the hem of the Divine 
garment. 


[ET's NOT LEAVE daughter 
uncompensated. The pro- 
vision for her should be more 
than a *proportionate share." 
While her full desert is unat- 
tainable, let's. put her far 
beyond possible want, or de- 
pendency. 


Thefe is the Welfare Poli- 
cy, the Income Policy, the 
Educational Endowment, 
the Endowment matur- 
ing in 10, 15, or 20 years, 
all made to fit her needs, 
by the Postar Lire Insur- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


And, then, should there not 
be for her an immediate provision against 
Daddy’s untimely taking off? 


The Postal issues every form of Life and 
Endowment Insurance, as approved by the 
New York State Insurance Department. 


ent. 


Policyholders’ 


desired. 


Read the “Strong Postal 
Points” above and write the 
Company for insurance 
particulars for yourself, 
mentioning The American 
Magazine; or, make use of 
the coupon. 


In your letter be sure to give 


POSTAL 


: Wm. R. Malone, President 
LIFE BLDG. 


511 Fifth Ave., Cor. 43rd St., New York 


prann 

1. Your full name : Amer. 7-24 

2. Your occupation — ! Postal Life Insurance Company 

3. Exact date of birth - 511 Fifth Ave., New York 

: a Without obligating me, please send full 

No agent will be sent to s insurance particulars for IAS age. 

Visit you; this Company , 

does business without q Name... 

agents, "over the coun- ! Address... 

ter,"or through the mails, ' 

and the resulting commis- g ~~ 

sion savings go to you be- g Occupation... 

cause you deal direct. 4 Exact date of birth „uainein 
; AA POSTAL LIFE ®=**- : 
$ r EN INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“It seems to me 


you have developed the ideal 
investment for business men" 


^T CANNOT afford to be worried by 
fluctuating investments— in fact, I 
haven't time to watch the market. My 
entire attention is given to my business. 
Therefore, I wished to invest my surplus 
where I knew it would be safe, where I 
would get the largest possible return and 
in securities which did not fluctuate. The 
bonds I purchased from you have fulfilled 
these requirements in every way. It seems 
to me you have developed the ideal busi- 
ness man’s investment H 

We have many letters like the one above 
(from the General Manager of a large cor- 
poration) indicating a desire among busi- 
ness men to be freed from the trouble and 
worry of watching their investments to 
guard against loss. 
79X Adair Protected Bonds, each issue 

O secured by a first mortgage upon 

a high grade income producing property 
(such as hotels, apartment houses, and 
office buildings) in Southern cities, require 
no watching. They are non-fluctuating 
and yield a high return. A record of 58 
years in making first mortgage invest- 
ments, without loss to a single investor, 
testifies to the safety of these bonds. 


Send for this FREE booklet 
“How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
Bonds” will enable you to select your 
investments with absolute safety. Send 
to-day for your free copy. 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., Est. 1865 
Dept. A-2, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me without charge or obliga- 
tion your booklet, "How to Judge Southern 
Mortgage Bonds." 


EMBOSS 


[YOUR OWN 
Personal 
) Stationery 


Name & Address 
in Beautiful 
Raised Letters 


The Qualitone Em- 

bosser, with a gen- 

tle pressuro of the 

hand EwnossrEs your 

name and address on 

note paper, enve- 

lopes, checks, busi- 

ness papers, books, 

magazines, music, 

etc. The effect is dis- 

tinctive, charming— 

letters fully raised and clean cut—as 
if moulded into the paper. Far more distinguished 


and fashionable than printed paper, or even expensive 


die engraving. Equally effective on any color or 
quality of paper. Substantially made of steel, heavily 
nickeled. Lastas a lifetime. Qualitone Embosser, with 
two or three-line address, $3 postpaid, anywhere in 
U, 8. (Outside U. S., $3.25.) Money back if not pleased. 
Write very ne and state whether you prefer Plate 
Gothic or English. Style card and samples sent if 
requested. Order today; prompt delivery. 
QUALITONE EMBOSSER, Desk A, Burlington, Vt. 


very hard to give up the “Journal,” of 
course. He had become deeply attached 
to the paper, and he realized that through 
the years he had been able to use it as an 
instrument for in the city. “The 
pus paper," Austen called it, and 

acked by him Jimmie had seen to it that 
whatever made for the progress of Gopher, 
the "Journal" sponsored, whereas what- 
ever tended to retard it was fearlessly 
opposed. He had always liked the work, 
but—the idea came to him—wouldn’t he 
like this other business too? Wouldn’t 
there be compensating satisfaction in the 
thought that, not only would he be able to 

ive his family every luxury but he would 
(A accumulating a fortune which would 
provide handsomely for them after he 
was gone? For, though they lived com- 
fortably enough now, there were many 
things which they were unable to have or 
to do. Traveling, for instance. He had 
always wanted to take Sara and his 
mother and the boys on an extended 
European tour. And a new home. The 
old one was all right, but now that so 
many of their friends, enriched by oil 
speculation, were building out in the fash- 
ionable Country Club division, there was 
no reason why they shouldn't have a 
place there too. 


HE WAS still hunched up in his bat- 
tered, ink-stained chair when the door 
opened and his mother entered the office. 

e was not surprised to see her. She 
had a way—most lovable to him—of drop- 
ping in on him when she was down-town 
shopping. 

xtremely agile for her years, she came 
in now carrying a black knitted bag and 
wearing a wide-brimmed violet hat. 

“T’ve been down to the market, and I 
just thought I'd drop in to see how you're 
getting along," she said. 

With his arm about her, he led her to a 
chair. 

“I’m mighty glad you did. Something 
rather interesting has happened. I've 
just had an offer of a big job," he said, 
and went on to tell her of it. 

As he ended with, “So you can see it's 
a very tempting thing," she surprised 
him ‘by giving a gay little chuckle of 
laughter. 

“Shucks, Jimmie, you don’t want it.” 

“How’s that?” he questioned. 

“As if you didn’t know why,” she 
chided gently. “Why, Jimmie, you 
wouldn’t give up the fine work you’re do- 
ing on the paper for anything in the world. 
Shucks!” she laughed again. “I was just 
saying to Sara to-day how lucky you are 
to have reached the stage where you don't 
have to worry over money, but can give 
all your time and energy to helping your 
city grow. Why, Jimmie,"—she brought 
his hand to her cheek—"'I'd rather be you 
than the richest man in Gopher." 

He looked at her queerly. 

*Would you, Mother?" he asked. 

"Sure I would. 'Course, you're not 
rich, but then you don't want to be. 
You've got ample, and what strikes me as 
being fine is that you needn't worry about 
getting more. You can just go right on 
devoting all your time and thought to 
helping people through your paper. 
Helping people!" Light blazed through 
her face as if it came from an inner place 
where much light was, “My, but it makes 


me proud to know I've got a boy who can 
do that! I tell you, Jimmie, my old heart 
just warms when I think how you'd rather 
give your life to service than to hoarding 
d. lot of money you don't need," she 
said. 

Jimmie felt a hot constriction in his 
throat. Although he was looking at her, 
he could not see her eyes for the blindin 
mist in his own, and yet he knew those 
eyes held the look she always had for him 
—the pure and worshiping gaze which, by 
seeing only nobility in him, seemed ever 
to absolve him from any intention of evil. 

“Mother,” he said, “Mother, if I've 
ever been able to do anything decent it's 
because you believe in me." 

"Shucks, Jimmie; you were born good. 
Everyone believes in you," she answered. 


"PHOUGH Jimmie vigorously denied this, 
future events seemed to bear out her 
words. For when his refusal of Hugh’s 
offer became known, it added to the pop- 
ularity and respect already accorded him 
in Gopher. Indeed, it created a slogan; 
for Colonel Austen, having heard of it, 
spoke of him as “a servant of the people 
who thinks more of public welfare than 
he does of private wealth.” Nor was this 
the only signal of the old soldier’s appre- 
ciation. Six months later, when he died, 
it was found that he had bequeathed 
the “Journal” to Jimmie. 

And thus the day came, the great, the 
gala day in Gopher City, on which the 
citizens, having elected Jimmie mayor of 
their town, were assembled around a 
banquet board to do him honor. 

They had called on him for a speech, 
and he, answering, had told them of his 
mother. With his square-jawed face 
aglow he ended with: 

“And so, I might paraphrase Scripture 
and say that my mother, being of purer 
eyes than to behold evil, has in la 
measure kept me from it by the simple 
expedient of believing me incapable of 
wrong.” 

As he took his chair there was a mo- 
ment of taut silence. Then roar on roar 
the cheers came—voices uplifted in such 
shouting acclaim that well might the echo 
of them have reached his mother as she 
sat in her own room beside a window. 

“A great man—Jimmie—a strong man 
—a leader,” All but one in Gopher would 
have conceded it that day, and that one 
was his mother. 

She alone knew the weak stuff of which 
her Jimmie had been made. That time 
he had stolen apples; that time he had 
planned to cheat at school; those other 
successive times when he had been as- 
sailed by the desire to drink and to marry 
for money and to give his life for greed — 
all these milestones in her boy’s life 
passed before her vision. But she smiled, 
and her eyes, which had been on the stars, 
came back to the Bible which her knees 
upheld. It was open at the fly leaf, and 
now and then she looked at some words 
that she had written there. 

Trenchant words—these! Did she not 
know them? Had she not, in her Jim- 
mie’s life, proved their truth over and 
over again? They ran: 

“So universal is the human craving to 
be good, that if one will persist in seeing 
only nobility in a man, in nine times out 
of ten he will be noble.” 
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What a Dyer and 
Cleaner Knows About 
You and Your 
Clothes 


(Continued from page 57) 


to you, but first let me tell you some 
of the curious and interesting things we 
have learned through our experience in 
dealing with all kinds of people in all 
parts of the country: 

For women in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, we clean thousands of pairs 
of white gloves every year. But for every 
five hundred pairs sent to us from those 
cities we receive only twenty pairs from 
Boston. Women in the first-named cities 
wear white gloves a great deal, and do not 
seem to mind the fact that they are easily 
oiled on subways and trolleys. But ap- 
parently Boston women seldom wear 
them. Whether this is for reasons of 
thrift, or because white gloves are not con- 
sidered in good taste there, I do not know. 

People in New York seem to give their 
clothes longer and harder wear than peo- 
ple in any other big city, or in the small 
towns. The oldest and most worn clothing 
we receive comes for New York customers. 

Clothing sent to the cleaner from small 
towns is usually in pretty good condition, 
and fairly recent in style. But curtains, 
carpets, and rugs that come from the 
smaller towns are likely to be older in 
style and more worn than those received 
from customers in the large cities. 

The most beautiful and expensive dresses 
sent to us for cleaning come from the 
South—from At anta, Georgia, in partic- 
ular. New York is second in this respect, 
while Washington, D. C., comes third. 

Men are more particular and exacting 
about the creases in their trousers than 
women are about anything having to do 
with their apparel. A man wants the 
crease down ku trouser leg in perfect 
alignment between the inside and outside 
seams. He wants it with a razor-like edge, 
and he wants it to last forever! I know of 
one man who was so fastidious on this 
point that he had what you might call a 

ermanent wave put in hs trousers. He 
kag the creases sewed in! Ordinarily, of 
course, tight woven garments keep the 
creases longer than garments of loose 
texture. 


MONG our customers are a number of 
wealthy women who have adopted a 
certain style of dress and who do not think 
they are called upon to change fron: this, 
even though the fashions change. One of 
these is a woman of the fashionable set in 
New York and Newport. She has a white 
serge coat and skirt whose model has not 
been altered in six years. During this 
period she has sent that suit in for cleaning 
at least three times each summer. 
Another wealthy woman has a fancy 
for satin skirts. During the past ten 
years she has had at least fifteen of these 
in her wardrobe at all times. They are in 
many different colors; but she favors blue, 
white, and cream. Every two months 
she sends in three or four of these skirts 
for cleaning and pressing. 
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Women, as a rule, are more particular 
than men about the finish that is given 
any garment they have ordered cleaned 
and pressed. 

The richest people, according to our 
experience, are not the most difficult to 
please. They seem to understand that a 
garment which has been subjected to wear 
and soil cannot usually be made to look 
absolutely as good as new. Of all classes 
of people, the most exacting are office 
girls, stenographers, and private secre- 
taries. They are more particular about 
the finish of a shirt waist or a one-piece 
dress than society people are about their 
most expensive dine gowns and opera 
cloaks. 

Spring is the time when people are most 
likely to want things cleaned. Then we 
receive the greatest quantity of men's 
light-weight suits and overcoats and 
women's summer dresses of crépe de chine, 
organdie, and batiste. Next to these, we 
clean in the spring more lace curtains and 
woolen blankets than anything else. 
Housewives in all parts of the country 
follow the practice of having such articles 
cleaned before putting them away for the 
summer months. 

The summer season is also the time 
when we receive for cleaning, and some- 
times for dyeing, delicate light-weight 
sweaters, blouses, lingerie, men's and 
women’s sports togs of all kinds. During 
July and August we always have a large 
number of white flannel trousers to clean. 

Fall is also a busy season, but this is the 
tin:e when most people have their dyeing 
done. Faded overcoats and heavy-weight 
suits are the things we handle in the 
greatest quantity at this time. The fa- 
vorite colors for dyeing such garments 
are seal brown, navy Blue, and black. 
Housewives have carpets and draperies 
dyed in the fall, the favorite colors being 
Chinese blue, golden brown, and mulberry. 

It is during the winter months, No- 
vember especially, that we receive for 
cleaning many delicate negligees, evening 
gowns, and wraps. 


THE method used in cleaning the great- 
est variety of articles is known as dry 
cleaning. This is done by immersing the 
article in specially treated benzine and its 
solvents, such as benzine soap, benzol, ace- 
tone, or ether. These substances do not 
affect the color or material, and they are 
very effective in removing soil and stains. 
When an article has been cleaned or dyed 
it is finished by pressing. For this work 
the expert uses super-heated steam, which 
is also an aid in sterilization. 

Clothes that are badly soiled should 
never be pressed without being cleaned— 
by at least a good brushing, if not by 
more thorough methods. Pressing without 
cleaning has the effect of coagulating the 
soil, which then forms part of the goods 
and cannot be removed. Dirt which is 
thus embedded in a garment injures the 
fabric and may afford an opportunity for 
the development of disease germs. 

People often ask us what material is 
easiest to clean. The answer is woolen 
materials. Moreover, they look the best 
after the treatment. Mixed fabrics of wool 
and silk, wool and cotton, or silk and cot- 
ton also clean very well—almost as weil 
as wool. Silks of a certain kind, heavy 
crépe de chine and pongee especially, 
come next. Cotton materials cannot. be 
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cleaned as satisfactorily as either silk or 

wool. But the hardest material to clean 

is silk with a high finish, such as satin or 
taffeta. 

There is one very widespread miscon- 
ception regarding the cleaner’s art. Every 
day scores of people who bring us clothing 
say practically the same thing: “I don't 
want this cleaned; just take the spots 
out." They do not realize that the only 
effective way of removing spots is to clean 
the whole garment. If an attempt is made 
to clean the spot alone, a “ring” is likely 
to be left by the process and, of course, 
the ring is almost as bad as the spot. Re- 
moving sport is always a difficult matter. 
Frequently, to conceal a single spot in a 
light-colored suit or dress, it is necessary 
to dye the whole garment. 

By far the greatest number of spots in 
soiled clothing are due to grease of some 
kind. People who live in the larger cities 
seem much more likely to get mud stains 
on their clothing than those who live in 
the small towns. This is due to the fact 
that on wet days motor vehicles splash 
mud on the city pedestrians. 

The commonest way in which people 
get stains on their sleeves is by leaning 
upon soda-fountain counters. Such stains 
are usually very difficult to remove, be- 
cause they are due to fruit juices which 
contain acid. The hardest stain of all to 
remove, however, is that from gravy. 

We have found that, in attempting to 
remove stains from clothing, our cus- 
tomers often resort to remedies that do 
more harm than good. You should re- 
member that the methods to be used de- 
pend upon the nature of the substance 
that caused the stain. Unless you are 
certain of exactly the right method, you 
should not attempt to clean a stained 
garment yourself. 


THERE are seven things which I think 
everyone should know about stains. 
Here they are: 

1. The first thing that most people 
do in an attempt to remove spots’ and 
stains is to apply hot water, or hot water 
and soap. This is the very worst treat- 
ment possible, as the hot water is likely 
to run the color and to '"'set" the spot, so 
that later it cannot be removed even by 
the cleaner's expert methods. 

2. There are a number of good cleaning 
fluds on the market which are far better 
than water for removing spots. It is a 
good plan to have one of these available 
in your home. Even if the fluid fails to 
remove the stain it is not likely to affect 
it in such a way as to make cleaning more 
difficult for the expert. 

3. The best substance to use in cleaning 
silk garments is benzine. The caution al- 
ready given against the use of water is 
especially true of silk fabrics, for water 
frequently spreads the stain on a silk 
arment. Hiugh-grade crêpe de chine can 

e washed in cold water with laund 
soap; but if a crépe de chine garment is 
stamed the entire garment should be 
washed, not merely the stained part. And 
remember that, while high-grade material 
of this kind will stand washing with cold 
water and soap, the same treatment might 
easily ruin a cheaper grade of this material. 

4. Coffee stains on a tablecloth are 
best removed by means of cold water and 
soap. Such stains should be rinsed out 
as soon as possible. 
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5. Ink stains are best removed by the 
use of milk. Dip the stained part of the 
fabric in milk as soon as possible. If it is 
not too old, the milk will remove it; but 
the milk itself will leave a greasy stain, 
which you should have removed by a 
cleaner. 

6. Remember that if you rub a stain in 
an effort to remove it you maké it only the 
more difficult, or poches impossible, for 
the cleaner to treat it successfully; and 
you may injure the fabric itself. In clean- 
ing stains from any delicate material the 
expert cleaner uses a spray of ether or 
chloroform, a process that does not rub off 
the pile. 

7. Never send a stained garment to the 
cleaner without giving him the best in- 
formation you can as to the cause of the 
stains. He can decide upon the best 


treatment only if he knows what made: 


them. 

Both men and women frequently ask 
why it is that we cannot guarantee to dye 
an old garment to match in color any 
sample they send us. This is easily ex- 
plained: 

Suppose a woman brings us a dark gray 
chiffon dress and wishes to have it del 
taupe. The first thing we must do is to 
wash out the original gray dye. If a pink 
chiffon is to be dyed orange, then it will 
be necessary to wash out the pink. But 
the dyer cannot tell in advance how much 
of the original dye will come out in the 

rocess of washing. And what remains of 
it will determine to some extent the shade 
of the redyed garment. 

If you wanted a pink garment dyed a 
dark brown, the dyer would probably not 
wash out the old pink, because the brown 
dye, being so much darker, would cover 
the pink uniformly. In this case the dyer 
can assure you of an attractive shade of 
brown, but cannot guarantee that the 
new color will match any sample you offer, 
because he does not know just how the 
poe dye of the garment will modify his 

rown dye. 


PEOPLE frequently ask what range of 
colors they can choose from when they 
want old garments or housefurnishings 
dyed. There is one rule that determines 
the choice: You must always have ma- 
tertals dyed darker than the original color. 
A light shade can be dyed a medium 
shade, while a medium shade must be 
dyed a still darker shade. Materials 
that are dark in color or faded and worn, 
especially if they are unevenly faded, 
should be dyed black. 

Here is a list that will guide you as to 
the choice of colors you can make when 
you want old materials redyed: 

Light shades of pink, gray, blue, fawn, 
cocoa, or periwinkle can be dyed any of 
the medium shades, such as rose, rhoda, 
violet, orange, raspberry, old-gold, golden 
brown, or medium gray or taupe. 

Medium shades of blue, gray, henna, 
raspberry, mahogany, or taupe can be 
dyed—if not too faded—medium brown, 
green, deep claret, or black. 

Sometimes, after a garment has been 
dyed, the color rubs off. This is almost 
invariably due to the fact that the ma- 
terial has cotton in it. However, even if 
the garment has a considerable amount of 
cotton in it, it can be treated so that the 
color will stop coming of. Every garment 
has to be cleaned after the dyeing proc- 


ess, and this pera trouble can al- 
most always be overcome by a second 
cleaning. 

The other day a traveling man brought 
us a suit of clothes, originally gray, which 
he had had dyed in a small town of the 
Middle West. He wanted to know why 
the buttonholes in his suit were lighter in 
color—a kind of red—while the material 
itself was a uniform brown. 

We explained to him that wool, silk, 
and cotton absorb dyes in different ways; 
a different dye is required for each ma- 
terial. That is why buttonholes worked 
with silk always have to be dyed sepa- 
rately if the garment itself is not silk. 
The man who had done this piece of dyeing 
had simply neglected to dye the silk- 
worked buttonholes separately. 


NEARLY everyone who has any article 
of clothing dyed wants to know how 
much it is going to shrink in the process. 
Of course the dyer cannot tell exactly, be- 
cause he does not know what treatment 
the material may have received in the 
course of manufacture. The dyer can tell 
you this: Cheap suits are far more likely 
to shrink than good ones. Pronounced 
shrinkage occurs in garments made of a 
large proportion of cotton or of short- 
length wool fibers. But the weave has 
more to do with shrinkage than anything 
else. Tight-woven materials, even if they 
have a considerable amount of cotton 
in them, shrink less than loose-woven 
ones. 

In view of the fact that some slight 
shrinkage may occur in the process of 
dyeing even garments of the finest ma- 
terial, it is a good plan to rip the hems of 
coat sleeves, trousers, and skirts before 
sending them to the dyer. If you take 
this precaution the garment can easily be 
made the proper length after dyeing. The 
alteration will then not be apparent, as it 
would be if the seams were let out after the 
dyeing. 

The other day a woman brought us a 
brown suit made of what she thought was 
broadcloth. The material was plainly an 
imitation, finished to look like broadcloth 
by means of a "sizing." We advised 
against dyeing the suit, but she insisted 
that it should be dyed black at her own 
risk, so we undertook it. During the proc- 
ess the "sizing" came out, just as we had 
anticipated, and the “broadcloth” looked 
like a piece of flannel. 

If the material had been genuine broad- 
cloth it would have gone through the 
dyeing process admirably and would have 
given many years more of service. I told 
this woman, as I have told other cus- 
tomers, that it pays in the end to buy as 
good materials as you can afford. You 
take greater satisfaction in them when 
they are new. They look better when 
cleaned. Finally, when faded or worn, 
they can often be rejuvenated very sat- 
isfactorily by dyeing. 

A moment ago I said it was impossible 
for a dyer to guarantee to dye old gar- 
ments to match exactly the sample of 
color you might prefer. He can, of course, 
dye new white materials to match a sam- 
ple. Women often buy white satin slippers 
and then have them dyed to match their 
gowns, and we are frequently called upon 
to dye new materials for a variety of other 
reasons. 

Years ago when Maude Adams was pre- 
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you won't have to sit up all night." 


"Now," you say, “the time has come 
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its new role" So you whisk about 
hurriedly, with sheets and blankets and 
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utterly adorable," she says of your living 
room—and you quite . "What a 
gorgeous davenport this is! I could sink 
miles deep in it. And chairs to match! 
You are positively regal." 


And much more of the same sort— 
until time to convey Sally to your own 
pretty room and tuck her into bed. 


“How perfectly simple it is,” you 


KROEHLER 
D — MADE — L 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
— STRATFORD CAN.— 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLER 


“Davenport “Be 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 


City l 


Street 
State 


remark to Charles Augustus, as you open 
the davenport, revealing your own tem- 
porary bed, made up and ready to be 
slipped into. “But you really must get 
up five minutes early, so that I can 
have the room in order the first thing." 


“Nothing doing," he cordially 3 
“This bed is too blamed comfortable.” 


Thousands of homeowners are man- 
aging most comfortably with one less 
bedroom than usual. They have, instead, 
a Kroehler Davenport Bed. with matching 
chairs, in one of the many handsome 
overstuffed and period styles, richly 
upholstered in silk damask, tapestry, 
mohair, Chase Velmo or Baker Cut 
Pattern Velour, in leather or in Chase 
Leatherwove. Prices meet any require- 
ment. Leading furniture dealers every- 
where sell them for cash or on easy 
payments. Look for the name plate on 
the back. Mail coupon for booklet and 
dealer’s name. 
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at last makes possible 
a GERM-FREE mouth 


Aes proportion of all human 
illness is caused by germs which 
enter the body through the mouth and 
nose. Science learned this through the 
discoveries of Pasteur in 1852; but 
science has been helpless because all 
known germicides powerful enough to 
kill these germs were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating, yet highly power- 
ful germicide during the World War, 
a new era dawned. It is now possible 
to kill germs in the mouth, nose and 
throat quickly, easily and safely. 


Zonite is this new form of antiseptic 
prepared for household use. Though 
much more powerful than pure car- 
bolic acid, it may be used freely in the 
mouth, nose and throat. Authorities 
areurgingitsdailyuseinthismannerby 
everyone as modern health insurance. 


Zonite, used as a mouth wash, does 

three distinct things: 

pl Removes all breath odors arisin; 
rom conditions in the mouth an 

leaves no odors of its own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that are re- 
sponsible for pyorrhea, the dread dis- 
ease of the gums which is sweeping 
civilized nations like a plague. 

[3] Destroys the germs which cause 
colds, sore throat and more serious 
respiratory diseases. 

e * * 


Zonite has many other necessary uses 
in the home. The Zonite Handbook 
oe them. The attached coupon 
will bring it to you free of charge. 


In bottles 
50cand$1.00 
druggists 
everywhere 


vm as dE 


Zonite Products Co., Div. F 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
Handbook on the uses of antiseptics in 
the home. 


aring to play the part of Babbie in “The 
Due Minister," she wanted a magenta 
sash to match her costume. She could 
not get the material and color she desired 
anywhere in the country. So she brought 
us a white satin sash, and we dyed it to 
match the magenta shade she had se- 
lected. For Miss Margaret Anglin, who 
starred in “The Woman in Bronze," we 
dyed the brown draperies used in that 
play to match a color sample which she 
gave us. 


ECENTLY a womanin Cincinnati sent 
us a wonderful piece of rose point lace 
that was worth several thousands of dol- 
lars. It had been worn by her grand- 
mother, her mother, and herself at their 
weddings. For years it had been in a 
trunk, and she had taken it out for use in 
her daughter's wedding dress. 

The lace was found to be covered with 
yellow spots that looked something like 
mildew. The owner was much alarmed 
lest it had been ruined, but we were able 
to restore it. After the lace was cleaned, 
the whole design, however, had to be 
transferred to new net; a very painstaking 
and tedious task, which took an old Hu- 
guenot woman, who had learned the art 
of lace-making in France, more than four 
weeks to accomplish. 


If the lace had been put away with 
proper care it would not lave discolored 
to so great an extent. Whenever you put 
away laces, you should wrap them in blue 
tissue paper and place among them a 
piece of clear camphor. This, though not 
an absolute guarantee against age stains, 
is a very good preventive. 

A fairly reliable protection against 
moths is to put your woolen garments and 
furs in a cedar chest, or to pack them 
away with moth balls; but there is a still 
better method: Before putting away your 
winter things, wipe out the closet or chest 
with turpentine. Leave rags that have been 
saturated with turpentine in the closet all 
summer; and two or three times during 
the summer months saturate them anew. 
The rags should be kept wrapped in tissue 
paper, and you should take care that your 
clothes do not come in contact with them, 
because the oil in the turpentine will cause 
a stain. 

There is another thing to remember in 
this connection: Before clothes are put 
away for the summer they should always 
be thoroughly cleaned, so that the germ- 
breeding soil is removed. It is upon this 
same soil that the larvæ of the moth lives 
when it first starts to feed. Having your 
clothes cleaned properly greatly legoesis 
the risk of damage. 


Vacations Almost Wreck Me—But I Like 
'Em, Just the Same 


(Continued from page 15) 


enthusiasm. They return worn and hag- 
gard; but they insist that they have had a 
wonderful time. This summer, the hus- 
band tells me, he is having his top rein- 
forced. Reason? So he can carry a canoe! 

It must be a source of great satisfaction 
to him that his wife isn't a piano devotee, 
or he would have to find a way to carry 
the baby grand. 

These non-stop vacations have become 
more popular with the début of the radio. 
Nearly every flivver vacationist you en- 
countered last summer had a radio set 
with an aérial sticking up through the 
one-man top. It used to be considered 
that part of the charm of a vacation was 
to break off all contact with the busy 
workaday world. But my neighbor, Mr. 
Croggans, tells me he wouldn't think of 
going away up in the country without a 
radio. 

“Think of it!" he exclaimed. “No mat- 
ter how far I am from the city I can tune 
in and get all the news reports, baseball 
scores, jazz orchestras, speeches, and 
everything!” 

I prefer not to think of it, if Mr. Crog- 
gans doesn’t mind. But you never can 
tell. If anybody discovers me sitting 
under a tent at some beach this summer 
listening to WXBK or JKLW while my 
wife does the light housekeeping in our 
car, please don’t rub it in. 

Not long ago I bought a home on Long 
Island. It is within a three-minute spin 
to the beach and the yacht club. It is 
cool, charming, and restful there in the 
summer. I had an idea there would be a 
quick fade-out of the idea we must go to 
the shore for a vacation. Not so, however. 
In August of that very same year the 


yearning for a change came over us. And 
where do you suppose we went? To a 
shore resort right outside my old home 
town at which we had lived several years, 
always, however, leaving it for a few 
weeks in order to take a vacation on Long 
Island! Can you beat it? 

“No matter how cool and comfortable 
it is where you is, there’s nuthin’ like 
going somewhere where you ain’t,” as a 
colored philosopher once put it. 


M* IDEA of a real vacation is to spend 
it on a yacht. I have been going to ar- 
range this for the last fifteen years, but I 
always go to some place and spend the 
entire time without getting into anything 
larger than an eighteen-foot skiff full of 
tangled fish lines and openwork planking. 
I like to do my loafing by the sea. I 
don't care for the country or the moun- 
tains. They are too full of red ants and 
flivvers. I have a weakness for islands, 
although when I can't get an island, a 
peninsula will do. 

The best outing I have each year lasts 
only one day and night, and consists of a 
makeshift cruise in a tub of a boat 
through Long Island Sound to a group of 
islands called the ““Thimbles.” There are 
over a hundred of these islands, all rock 
formations rising like the backs of whales 
in the sound, off Stony Creek, about 
seventy-five or one hundred miles from 
New York. 

Some idea of the quaintness and tradi- 
tions of the place may be gathered from 
the fact that Captain Price, who has been 
running the ''loonerville Launch" be- 
tween the islands and the coast all his 
life, is now nearly eighty years old, and 
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How to get real pictures 
every single time 


24x3% 


The new 
Ready-Set 


AN SCO 
-it's fool proof! 


A fool-proof camera! 
No complicated mechan- 
ism to mix you up and 
spoil your pictures. Has 
a fool-proof, self adjust- 
ing shutter. No more 
worry about focusing 
either. In short, every- 
thing to help you get 
good pictures every time. 
A wonderful, scientific 
invention that adds to 
the fun of taking pictures. 


It's easy to get good 
pictures with 


ANSCO E 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


Price 
with case $25 
Takes pictures 


You don't have to worry 
about the light if you use 
Ansco Speedex Film. That's 
the one great improvement 
everybody has been wishing 
for. You don't have to be an 
expert. The light doesn't have 
to be just right. This film is 
made for you as you are and 
the light as it is! 


With Ansco Film you take 
the pictures you want as you 


always have taken them—in 
brilliant sunshine or in dull 
light. And after giving Ansco 
a fair trial compare the results 
with your regular pictures 
taken with other film and see 
how much finer your Ansco 
ones come out! 


Now you'll have no more 
dim pictures on dull days. No 
more spoiled pictures on glar- 
ing sunshiny days with flat 
lights and inky black shadows. 
Ansco Film beats the tricky 
light and you're proud to call 
these clear pictures your own. 


If your camera dealer 
doesn't happen to have a sup- 
ply of Ansco Speedex Film 
and Ansco cameras, just use 
the little coupon below and 
your wants will be supplied 
in hot haste. 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
Fits any camera 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
My dealer didn’t have the new Ansco Sparlet Film so I’m sending 
O One dollar for four rolls (3 rolls if size is 334 x 4 or larger). 


sesssssssssesossosesssssesesossosesssesseseosoosoooss 


Size of flm......... NOs ee 2s 556e« Cam. Model. ... s eese 


O Also please send me your free illustrated camera catalog show- 
ing the new Ready-Set Camera. 


Iwould probably buy Ansco Film and Cameras if they were sold by: 


s.s.. 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


It pays in life to be 

able to make people 
like you. And so often 
it is some seemingly very 
little thing that may hold 
you back. 


For example, quite un- 
consciously you watch a 
person's teeth when he 
or she is in conversation 
with you. If they are un- 
clean, improperly kept, 
you will automatically 

old this against them. 

And all the while this 
same analysis is being 
made of you. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great 
deal about dentifrices—which ones 
were safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listerine— 
the safe antiseptic—decided to offer 
a dentifrice, they faced much the 
same problem. 

First of all, they recognized the 
need of a cleansing medium that 
would exactly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent 
had to be just the right hardness to 
clean efficiently; yet not hard enough 
to injure that delicate, priceless 
tooth enamel which can never be 
replaced and which when once im- 
paired exposes the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 


the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these require- 
ments. 

According to tests, based upon 
the “scale of hardness" scientists 
employ in studying mineral sub- 
stances, this specially prepared 
cleansing medium is actually softer 
than tooth enamel and harder than 
tartar. Therefore, it cannot scratch or 
injure the enamel. Yet it cleans 
thoroughly and leaves a delightfully 
fresh, clean taste you will enjoy.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


arge Tube—25 Cents 
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has a son over fifty in the same business 
there. 

Several years ago, with a party of New 
York newspaper men, I went to New 
Haven, established contact with Paul 
Barnett, a local skipper of note, hired a 
venerable catboat and sailed to the Thim- 
bles on a Saturday afternoon in a fair 
breeze. The distinct understanding was 
that we were to rough it. 

The boat leaked. We had to take turns 
baling it out with an old dipper. A fog 
came up. We didn’t reach the islands 
until long after dark. A heavy rain set in, 
and we passed the night in an old shed. 
The Nen leaked. We slept on the floor. 

The next morning we built a fire on the 
beach and dried out around it. We 
cooked breakfast over the beach fire, mak- 
ing the coffee in an old tomato can, and 
we "set the table" on the rocks. The 
sugar pee wet theil nis wet, pa 
thing had happened to the pepper, an 
we had only one fork, two knives and no 
spoons. 

We lay around on the rocks and sand 
all day contracting lumbago and sunburn 
sailed back to New Haven against a hea 
wind late that afternoon, hopped into an 
auto and drove seventy-five miles back to 
New York, arriving there around mid- 
night. We had traveled two hundred 
miles by auto and thirty-six miles by boat 
to spend less than eighteen hours on a 
lonely island, 

I can’t see any sense in it, but I make 
that cruise every July now, and always 
anticipate it as one of the best outings of 
the year. I enjoy it because it requires so 
much effort for so little recreation, and 
nobody makes me do it. 


ERHAPS a vacation that stands out in 
my mind above all others is one that was 
rolonged unexpectedly some years ago. 
Pus invited to uck hunting with 
joseph Morrissey, Charles Walsh, and 
* Hoptoad" Smith, three famous Connect- 
icut duck hunters, in the waters around 
Duck Island, off Madison, Connecticut. 

We rowed to the island, which was pre- 
sided over by the keeper of the Duck Is- 
land light, “Cap” Cook. We went duck 
hunting at once. It was my first duck 
hunt. I found that ducks had a way of 
not waiting for me to get the bead on 
them, and, though I fired at several flocks, 
they didn't seem to notice it. Cook swore 
that as a flock came toward me he counted 
eight birds, and that after I had fired 
twice at them he counted ten. 

At sunset we went back to Duck Island 
for the night. We hunted again the next 
day. Then a storm came up. It was the 
worst storm along that coast in years. 
Piers were swept away, boats driven 
ashore, and the foundations of scores of 
water-front buildings so washed out that 
the buildings toppled into the sea. The 
storm continued for three or four days, 
during which time Duck Island was the 
wildest place I ever expect to inhabit of 
my own free will. 

We were marooned in the only struc- 
ture on the island, a little wooden shack 
that creaked in the gale and seemed about 
to go overboard momentarily. Our fami- 
lies were very much alarmed. The news- 

apers carried tales of our not having been 
eard from since the storm, and it was 
generally supposed we had been lost or 
were stranded without food and without 


shelter. A tugboat was sent down the 
sound to make a search for us. 

Were we in peril, great distress, and 
without food all that time? You can tell 
the four quarters of the globe we were not. 
"Cookie," as we called the host, had 
braced the old shack so it couldn't blow 
away. Then he had started a roaring fire 
in the old iron stove and regaled us with 
boiled lobsters and roast duck smothered 
with bacon strips throughout the three- 
day storm. Our greatest danger lay in 
overeating. 

While our families and friends were 
fearing the worst and making frenzied in- 
quiries all along the coast, we were swap- 
ping yarns, watching ships hurled about 
in the wildest storm in years, dining in 
excess of all good judgment, and hoping it 
wouldn't clear up. Those five days, I 
think, gave me the best vacation I ever 
experienced. It was good because we 
hadn’t ordered anything like it. 


FOR three or four years I held the idea 
that the time for a man in the Northern 
states to take a vacation was in the 
winter. It seemed to me it would give 
considerable satisfaction to take two or 
three weeks in January or February, 
when all my friends were freezing, and 
depart to Bermuda, returning with a sun- 
burn and a story of what a wonderful 
time I'd had bathing, boating, and pluck- 
ing lilies, while they were experiencing the 
"biggest blizzard since 1888." So each 
winter I went to Bermuda. 

In Bermuda it is the custom of visitors 
to hire bicycles and whirl about the island 
like so many Six-Day Racers. 

Now, back home I wouldn't think of 
riding anywhere on a bicycle. Yet in Ber- 
muda I rushed from the boat to the 
nearest bicycle shop, fought my way 
through the other tourists fighting for 
wheels, hired one for two weeks, an 
came one of the most frenzied of wheel- 
men over roads that were but passing fair 
and mostly up-hill. 

That's the joy of vacationing. If you 
want to run yourself into a physical col- 
lapse it's your own affair. 

wo summers ago I went to a little out- 
of-the-way village on the Atlantic sea- 
board. ere was but one hotel, and it 
was the kind of hotel where, whenever a 
visitor arrived and rang the bell, the pro- 
price exhibited a grouch over the fact 
e had to get out of his chair. It was 
directly on the water. All seemed quiet 
and peaceful. There were only two other 
guests in the hotel. 

“What an ideal spot for an undisturbed 

rest," I thought as I went to bed that 


night. 
he next thing I knew there came the 
popping of guns. I sat up in bed. The 
ring came closer, until it seemed on the 
front porch. I heard a crash of glass and 
cries of Stop" “Line up there!” ** Drop 
that!" Looking out, I couldn't see a thing. 
When pistols are popping I do not favor 
exploring. I heard much loud talk during 
the night, the sound of a power-boat phut- 
phutting about, the rumbling of motor 
trucks, and the clang of a police wagon. 
I got to sleep around three in the mom- 


ing. 
What was all the row last night?” I 
asked the proprietor the next day. 
“Oh, I dunno,” he yawned. “ Nothing 
special. We get that pretty regular here.” 
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the size of Balloon Tire you should have. 


Insist 


Hupmobile Sedan 
Jordan 


upon the Full-Size Balloon which assures you King 


maximum comfort, safety and economy. 


Kissel 
Kline 


ull- 
GUM-DIPPED 


size 
BALLOON 


CORDS 


The Standard of the Industry 


No contribution to motoring progress since 
the first pneumatic tire, has brought about such 
a revolutionary change in tire performance as 
the Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord. 

Scarcely less important than the development 
of the low air-pressure tire has been Firestone’s 
service to the trade and to the public in simpli- 
fying and standardizing Balloon equipment. 

Quantity production on a few sizes assures 
Firestone Service Dealers of a constant supply, 
including tires and special wheels and rims, 
developed and produced by Firestone to make 
up the complete Balloon Change-over Unit. 
This places Firestone Dealers in a position to 
give prompt and economical service 

Veteran users of Firestone Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords appreciate more than ever the 
importance of Firestone'sgum-dipping process, 
which adds strength, wear resistance and re- 
silience to the thin sidewalls of the full-size 
Balloon, enabling them to withstand the un- 
usual flexing action requiredby low air pressure. 

Firestone Service Dealers offer only the sizes 
of true Balloon ‘Cords shown here, because 
only full-size balloons provide the full benefits 
of comfort, safety, car conservation, extra 
mileage and fuel economy. See the Firestone 
Service Dealer in your locality. He can make 
the change-over promptly and at lowest cost. 
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Here's an arm- 
hole that can’t 
2 curl or rip—large, 
Talk about roomy and friction- 4 
comfort! The free. There’s double 
Hanes closed strength, double 


elasticity in the 
Hanes webbing belt. 
It’s 2-thread instead 
of single. Sewed 
especially to prevent 
rips and tears. 


crotch stays © 
closed. It’s cut “A> 
and stitched in $ 

| 


a special way to 
insure comfort. 


This button 
refuses to 
come of. It’s 
sewed to the 
seam. Four 
thicknesses of 
material in- 
stead of the 


patch! 


e ANES” is the word! 

You could talk for an 

hour telling your dealer what 

you want in summer under- 

wear and not say half as 

much as you will by simply 
saying “Hanes.” 

When you come out with 
“Hanes Athletics, please,” 
here’s what you really ask 
for: Underwear that will fit 
and feel as if it was made for 
you, with all the freedom, 
roomy comfort and coolness 
that you must have for sum- 
mer weather. You ask for underwear that is guaranteed right 
down to the last stitch and button. Say Hanes and you'll get 
the best underwear value that ever came out of a factory—un- 
beatable quality at an unbeatable price—One Dollar. 


Full Cut 
UNION 


Read the five famous Hanes points above. They are the re- 
sult of a world of underwear thought and experience. Every 
one of them means greater comfort, longer wear, bigger value. 

Go in to your dealer’s to-day and say "Hanes" Make any 
comparison you like for workmanship and material. Compare 
the service and wear! If your regular dealer can’t fit you, 
write us at once. 

Hanes is made for boys, too, in the same quality. They are 
from 2 to 16 years—sizes 20 to 34. 

Read this guarantee: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 


lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Nert Winter Wear Hanes lido, Underurtear 


usual two. No 


Later I bought a newspaper and found 
that a party of bootleggers had been 
raided as they were unloading a power- 
boat full of liquor at a pier just below the 
hotel. 

The next night the world's worst jazz 
band took over the dining-room, and a 
crowd of several hundred people started 
having the time of their lives. It seemed 
that a clock company of a near-by city was 
giving its monthly hop there. 

But the thing that ruined my outing at 
this secluded point came on my fifth eve- 
ning. A truck drew up in front of the hotel 
around eleven P. M. The driver got off the 
seat and came to the steps, swinging a 
lantern. 

“Can you tell me where the Rennison 
Farm is?" he asked. 

“ Rightdowntheroad about an eighth of 
a mile,’ replied the proprietor. “Whatch- 
er got for it this time?” 

“Lions,” replied the driver nonchalant- 
ly. “Two he's, a she, and some cubs.” 

“Huh!” grunted the proprietor, as I 
worked my chair nearer the door. 

“Did he say lions?” I asked. 

“Yep. A feller that trains animals for 
circuses and vaudeville acts bought the 
Rennison Farm last fall, and he's got 
the darndest collection of wild animals 
there ever you saw. Got a black panther 
a week ago. Bears 'nd tigers 'nd all sorts 
of critters.” 

"How does he—er—er—keep them?" 
I stammered, visibly perturbed. 

“That’s just it," replied the proprietor 
of the hotel. “Thats what we're all 
thinking. Tain't nuthin' but the old barn 
he keeps the critters in. He's put up a lot 
of bars and screens, but they look pretty 
shaky accordin' to folks who've been over. 
Some of the folks have complained to the 
authorities. Some nights y' can hear the 
lions roaring like they wuz tearing their 
way out. If a man wants to keep lions he 
oughter keep them in Africa, or some 
place like that, if y' ask me." 

The truck creaked off into the darkness. 

It was a new one on me. I don't partic- 
pod mind lions in their place, but look- 
ing for rest, comfort, and peace of mind 
in their immediate vicinity: is something 
else again. I slept very little that night. 
Around one A.M. I fancied I heard a claw- 
ing sound outside my window. Around 
two o'clock I could have sworn I heard a 
purr and felt a hot breath on my face. 
Around three o'clock I felt positive I saw 
the outline of a lion's face in a dark corner 
of the room. Fifteen minutes later I felt 
convinced he was in bed with me! 

That quiet little seaside village was too 
exciting. I cut that stay very short. 


LL my carefully laid plans for quiet 

vacations work out that way. Once I 
tried the hunting-lodge thing. An old 
newspaper friend of mine, Edwin F. Mc- 
Intyre, of Syracuse, had bought a hunting 
lodge deep in the woods behind the little 
town of Constantia, New York, some 
thirty-five miles north of Syracuse. 

“I have three hundred acres of deep 
forest land up here, with a hunting lodge, 
a lake, and everything. It’s the greatest 
place ever for rest and quiet. Why don’t 
you run up?” he wrote me. I felt the 
need of a rest. I hadn’t felt it before get- 
ting his invitation, but I felt it rush over 
me at once as I read it. 

I took a train the next day for Syracuse, 
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and a crowd of us drove out to the lodge 
in a fleet of taxicabs loaded with pro- 
visions. It was a beautiful piece of wood- 
land, miles from the nearest hamlet. There 
was no telephone connection. The lodge 
stood on the shore of a lake. A few yards 
from the porch was a waterfall. An ideal 
place for a peaceful rest! 

[ got into some old clothes and went out 
onto the porch to read a paper. There 
came a sound of rifle fire, some of the re- 
ports disturbingly adjacent. The first 
item my eyes fell upon was headed: 


Hunting Season Casualties Continue 

Three more accidentally shot in Onondaga 
County. Farmer killed by deer hunters as he 
stands in doorway. 


I moved into the house. 

“Sounds like a war up here," I re- 
marked. 

"Height of the deer season. Woods 
full of hunters," said McIntyre. He was 
examining a couple of guns. “You can 
use this one," he remarked, offering me 
the deadly implement. 

Now, I never had done any hunting in 
my life outside of the little duck hunting 
I spoke of before. And I knew McIntyre 
wall enough to know that he was no Dan- 
iel Boone for marksmanship. 

“Are we going to hunt?" I asked. “You 

.. and I?" 

"Why not?" replied McIntyre, who 
didn't seem any too convincing. *'Didn't 
you ever shoot a deer?" 

"Shoot a deer!" I exclaimed. “I’ve 
never seen a deer. Have you shot any?" 

“Not yet,” he confessed. 

Four other members of the party had 
pees off into the woods some time be- 
ore. 

“You put this on, and you’re fairly 
dte” cid Mela re, handing meared cap. 


HE mechanical principles of 

Magnavox Reproducers are 
as marvelous as the vocal chords 
of a great singer. 


9» Reproducer Supreme 
with a Human Throat? 


ETWEEN Magnavox and ordinary 
“loud speakers” there are certain es- 
sential differences hidden awayin the base 
of the instrument, insuring for Magnavox 
utmost clearness of tone. ] 


ADAC the idea?" 1 í Reproducers 
"We all wear them in the woods. It M hi iac 
cuts down the chances of being mistaken ME (CRX oon get sc $25.00 


for a deer." 

“But how?” 

“Because a deer doesn’t wear a red 
hat,” said McIntyre. “You know that, 
don't you ?" 

"No," I insisted; “for all I know, a 
deer may wear a red, white, and blue hat 
with ostrich plumes and artificial grapes." 

" Aw, come on," urged McIntyre. 

But I was obdurate. I gave him back 
his gun, urged him to watch his step, and 
explained that I was no venison collector. 
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R3 — famous electro-dynamic type: new model 
with Volume Control . . . . . . $35.00 
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HEY went off into the woods and left 

me. Heavy firing went on throughout 
the day. Finally, I decided to take a walk 
and, putting on the red hat, did so. 
Presently I heard singing. I proceeded 
toward it and came upon four of the 
party, arms around necks, standing under 
a great oak singing," Sweet Adeline," 
“Old Black Joe,” “John Brown's Body,” 
and other close-harmony classics. I joined 
as second alto, and later learned none of 
them had discharged a gun. The firing I 
had heard had come from others. 

We returned to the cabin and sang 
some more. The popping of rifles came in 
now and then from the depths of the 
forest. I think I preferred the shooting 
to the singing. The next evening a game 
warden, who was quite an entertainer 
with the fiddle, dropped in. A little later 
he was joined by a deputy sheriff, who 
said “he had seen a light in the cabin and 
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with tires!” 


Maybe it's not all **luck." All standard 
tires are good tires when they are delivered 
to you—after that they are largely what you 
make them! 


When your tires run with less than the 
prescribed air pressure, they wearout rapid- 
ly. With too much air it's like riding on 
solid rubber. The right amount of air gives 
greater tire service and riding comfort. 
Make sure that you keep this correct pres- 
sure. Buy and use a Schrader Tire Gauge. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: 


4. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot)—for 
balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-Ib. units. 

2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger car 
tires. Calibrated in 5-Ib. units. 

3. The Angle Foot Gauge—for passenger car tires 
on wire or disc wheels and wheels with thick 
spokes or large brake drums and also for truck 
tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air—the most elu- 
sive prisoner.’’ This booklet tells how to care for tire 
valves. It will help you get maximum service from your 
tires. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and address and we shall mail you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Balloon Tire — 


New 
Balloon Tire Gauge 
You can get this 


gauge or either of 
the other two types 
of Schrader Gauges 
at any motor acces- 
sory shop, garage, or 
hardware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 


calculated he’d just drop in.” His spe- 
cialty was buck and wing dancing, basso 
solos, and Joe Miller stories. A good time 
was had by all until around four A.M. 

Next night we planned to go to bed 
early for a change; but a fish and game 
warden came over to see what was going 
on and talk about himself. He did so 
until long after midnight. The fourth day 
we all decided it would be a good idea to 
break camp and return to the city, where 
one could have rest and quiet and live a 
normal, orderly life. 


M* VACATIONS taken at the great 
resorts to which the crowds flock, and 
where the skyscraper hotels run four or five 
to the block, have been fully as restful as 
any I have had in the out-of-the-way 
places. For two summers I went to Atlan- 
tic City. 

People fought for places on the train; 
they fought for places in the hotel busses 
from the Atlantic City station to the 
hotel; they fought to be the first to reach 
the hotel clerk. 

When I went to the hotel where I had 
wired for reservations, there had been 
some misunderstanding, and they claimed 
they had not received the wire. I walked 
two or three hours up one street and down 
another trying to get a room. Finally I 
got a little room on the top floor of an 
old-fashioned wooden hotel, a block from 
the water. The room didn’t overlook the 
water. It overlooked a lumber yard. 

I searched for fire escapes. There were 
none. Then I saw a coil of rope fastened 
to a spike. Beside it was an illustration 
depicting a plump-looking idiot, with an 
1886 mustache, in a sitting position 
within a coil of rope calmly descending 
and apparently having the time of his 
life. The illustration was headed, ‘‘ Proper 
Way to Descend in Case of Fire.” That 
gummed up my vacation enthusiasm right 
then and there. 

Inthe room next to me somebody rocked 
a squeaky rocking chair on a squeaky floor 
twelve hours at a stretch throughout my 
stay. The head waiter in the dining-room 
was a distinguished-looking colored man 
who garded the new guest in a way that 
made you feel you were invading a private 
club. 1 finally convinced him I was a pay- 
ing guest and was shown to a table with 
an elderly lady with an ear trumpet, a 
precocious-looking girl of twelve or four- 
teen years, and a very sharp and angular 
woman of thirty-five or forty, who seemed 
to be in a perpetual state of nerves. No- 
body showed any inclination to be con- 
versational except the lady with the ear 
trumpet. 

It is a terrible thing to be at a table 
like this, when all about you are tables 
with charming-looking young ladies, com- 
panionable-looking men, and here and 
there a delightful little flapper. 

That night I retired early, but couldn't 
get to sleep. I finally concluded that it 
was due to a methodical flashing of elec- 
tric lights outside my window. I got up 
and looked out. My room was directly 
beside a huge electric cigarette sign which 
went out and flashed on at intervals of 
about twenty seconds! Sleeping under 
such conditions is much like sleeping in 
the show-window of an electric supply 
store during demonstration week. 

One of the best vacations I ever had, 
I think, was two summers ago at Wood- 
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mont, Connecticut. I spent practically 
three weeks sitting in an open boat. There 
is no place as restful to me as an open 
boat. T like fishing. I took this vacation 
at the height of the snapper-blue fishing 
season. 

I hired a boat and fished for three 
weeks. I got something like three fish; 
but that doesn't matter. It was a real 
rest, both for me and for the snapper-blues. 


HE least restful vacation I ever had 

was the longest, and costliest. It was 
a two-months trip to Europe in the fall of 
1923. As I look back on it, it seems to 
me I covered Europe on foot. I spent 
most of the time tramping througli cathe- 
drals, ruins, catacombs, buried cities, 
public parks, museums, art galleries, and 
palaces. I had a guide book, and if it 
said ‘Climb the 286 stairs to the top of 
Notre Dame and get wonderful view of 
city,” I obeyed without a murmur. 

Nowe the strange thing about this is 
that I never have taken the time and 
energy to see the notable museums of my 
own city. I must have climbed on foot 
five thousand steps in Europe to the tops 
of towers and the like for the “wonderful 
view." From my office window in New 
York to the Woolworth Building, wonder 
building of the world, is a stone’s throw, 
yet never have I been to its far-famed 
tower. And the trip is made by elevator! 

I am yet to bother to walk through the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Museum of Natural History. I lived in 
New York a number of years before visit- 
ing St. Patrick's Cathedral and the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Two 
years ago I took a ferry boat to Bedloe's 
Island to see the Statue of Liberty, and 
when I told this to some newspaper as- 
sociates, all of them born and raised in 
New York, they said they never had been 
to Bedloe's Island and neverexpected togo. 

The following summer I ran across one 
of these same men at a seaside resort. He 
had just paid fifty cents for a ticket that 
would entitle him to climb 250 steps to 
the top of an abandoned lighthouse for 
the **wonderful view of the surrounding 
country." He was on a vacation. 

But to return to that European vaca- 
tion: we wound it up by visiting the Island 
of Capri, off Naples. This is a delight- 
fully picturesque spot, where life is very 
much as it was hundreds of years ago. 
There are no street cars, no autos; no 
conveyances except narrow-gauge car- 
rages drawn by half-pint ponies or don- 
keys. An incredible quiet pervades the 
atmosphere. It was just such a place as 
I had pictured all my life for a vacation. 
Yet, after the third day, Mrs. Phillips 
found me pacing nervously about the 
garden. 

“What’s the matter?" she asked. 

“It’s too quiet here,” I replied 

“Too quiet!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I blurted. ‘‘There’s nothing to 


I had to admit it. 

“The trouble with you is that you 
don't know what you do want," said the 
wife. 

“No vacationist does," was my reply. 

+t te + + 
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Ask your dealer for TOPKIS 


One Dollar 


mc 


—that's all you need pay 


OPKIS is the kind of 
union suit you have often 
wished someone would 
make. But you have never 
expected to get that kind 
for One Dollar. 
Valuestandsoutin Topkis. 
You notice immediately the 
material is finer than in 
many higher-priced suits. 
Best nainsook and 
other high-grade 
fabrics. Enough ma- 
terial, too. Loose, 


It pays to buy Topkis 
by the box. Six union 


suits for $6. The more 
suits in service, the 
better each one wears. 


casy fit from neck to knee. 
Roomy arm-holes. Extra 
wide, extra long legs. Full 
size guaranteed. 

No good dealer asks more 


‘than One Dollar for Topkis. 


Many say it's worth more. 
Men's Shirts and Drawers, 
75ca garment. Boys' Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits, 
75c.InCanada, Men's 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Write for free booklet telling 


what to look for in underwear 


Toprkis BROTHERS Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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—a few simple shaving facts 


HIE a way to profit by the experience of your elders 
— to save yourself from years of tests and trials. Others 
have made them for you— millions confirm these facts. 


A super-keen blade is vital for a perfect shave. For each 
shave. An ordinary, non-stropped blade may give a good 
first shave but dulls with each successive shave until it 
must be thrown away. There is only one blade that can be 
automatically restored to new-like keenness. It is an exclusive 
feature of the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


A fewstrokes with this inbuilt automatic stropping device 
insure each blade a barber's edge. No other razor, no other 
blade can give you such a result. Our patents are exclusive. 


A Valet AutoStrop Razor blade gives two or three times 
the number of shaves— each perfect — compared to a non 
stropped blade. That's efficiency, you'll agree. If you haven't 
already adopted the Valet AutoStrop Razor, don't delay 
longer. It will give you a lifetime of satisfaction — each 


2; ; 
shave a perfect shave. -— 


ValetAuto-Strop Razo 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 


Scattergood Springs 
a Trap 
(Continued from page 25) 


take,” said Billup. "There's a bunch of it 
held among the farmers; I can pick that 
up and make a killing.” 

And so, for a matter of a week, Billup’s 
broker dribbled out the stock. The price 
went up a dollar at a time until it reached 
forty. This looked too good to be true, 
and, relying on Billup’s certainty of being 
able to acquire sufficient stock to deliver, 
he continued to sell, taking advantage 
of every rise. On Friday he called Billup 
by telephone. 

“Better be picking up that City and 
Northern stock," he said. “They've 
taken all I’ve offered, and the price stands 
at fifty." 

"How much do I need?” 

“About six hundred shares.” 

“All right. Sell up to a thousand. The 
farmers don't know it's gone up. I can 
ret all I need around thirty or thirty-five. 
i" be in to-morrow with what I bag." 


NEAT day, however, Mr. Billup did 
not return with a pocket full of stock 
certificates! Indeed, what he returned 
with was a head full of apprehensions. 

“Man,” he told his broker, “I picked 
up just five shares!" 

"What! And vou've sold seven hun- 
dred more than you own? Gosh! We'd 
better be stirring." 

“But there were more than a thousand 
shares lying around loose. Somebody's 
sneaked in and picked up most of them. 
We've got to buy them back." 

“Tl see what can be done. But we 
must keep a tight mouth. If it leaked 
out—” 

“Listen!” said Billup fiercely. “ Do you 
think for a minute the men who have 
bought these shares don’t know how many 
they've bought? Who's been buying 
them?" 

“TII find out.” 

Inquiries developed the fact that the 
shares had been taken in the names of a 
number of people—rather odd persons 
to be dabbling in stocks: For instance, a 
girl at a certain hotel cigar counter in the 
state capital owned a hundred shares. A 
man named Pliny Pickett, in a little town 
called Coldriver, owned two hundred and 
hfty, and so on. 

"See what you can do with them," 
Billup ordered. 

The broker saw, but returned empty- 
handed. The girl in the capital, Nellie 
Tompkins by name; had leaned over 
her counter and chewed a meditative cud 
of gum. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I bought me 
some stock on a feller’s advice. And he 
says to me, ‘Nellie, you buy you some of 
that stuff, and you hang onto it. Don't 
let anybody bamboozle you into sellin’ it.” 
And that's where I stand, mister." 

“TIl give you a profit of five hundred 
dollars on vour deal." 

“It ain't for sale. That's final... < 
And this is my busy day, mister.” 

A response to a telegram to the myste- 
rious Pliny Pickett brought a similar reply, 
by letter, for Pliny wasted no money on 
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telegrams. It was couched in his own 
phraseology, pointed, emphatic. ‘Don’t 
know you,” it said, "and don’t calculate 
to have no dealings with unknown folks. 
Ain't selling nothing." 

All of which rather took Mr. Billup's 
mind off the trap he was about to spring 
on Governor Wayne. But Jim Sweazy 
reminded him. 

"She's fixed," said Sweazy. “The day 
after to-morrow night the chief of police 
raids the joint. Too bad to lose all the 
equipment; but it's your money. It’s 
worth the trouble I took if it's worth the 
coin it's cost you." 

At which moment the telephone rang. 
“Hello,” said Mr. Billup. Then he 
covered the receiver with his hand and 
said in an undertone to Sweazy, "It's 
Scattergood Baines.” 

"What's he want?" Sweazy said. 

Mr. Billup was finding out. 

"[ hear," said Scattergood, “that 
you're kind of searchin' around to buy 
you a little electric railroad stock." 

"What's that to you?" demanded 
Billup tartly. 

"Oh, nothin', if you feel that way about 
it. I just thought I might trade with ye 
for some. That's all." 

“Have you got some?" 

“I hain't the kind of fool that sells what 
he hain't got— thout knowin’ where he 
kin git it," said Scattergood serenely. 

“How much have you, and what do 
you want for it?" 

"Wal, now, how'd it be if you was to 
meet me at my hotel at half-past six, and 
mebbe we'll eat some vittles and talk it 


over?" 


“PIL be there," said Billup. 


T° SAY that President Billup was now 
erturbed would be to put the matter 
ud unreasonable mildness. He knew 
Scattergood Baines, as did most men in the 
state; and he knew that if the old hardware 
merchant had anything to do with theCity 
and Northern deal there would be suffer- 
ing for the opposition. So he did not look 
forward tb pleasure to his interview 
with Scattergood. However, he presented 
himself promptly. 

“Howdy, Mr. Billup," said Scattergood 
placidly. 

"Good evening, Mr. Baines. 
about that stock—” 

“’Tain’t my custom to discuss business 
on an empty stummick," said Scatter- 
good. “Supposin’ we git some vittles 
first, and be sort of sociable-like.” 

"Very well," said Mr. Billup, who was 
in no position to refuse. 

Scattergood led the way to a taxicab 
which Mr. Billup entered silently while 
Scattergood gave directions to the chauf- 
feur. In ten minutes the car stopped. 

“I hear," said Scattergood, “that this 
here is a real good place to eat. Kind of 
like to try it, seein’s how I got a sort of 
int’rest into the place, as you might say.” 

Mr. Billup blinked. They had stopped 
before Governor Wayne's old homestead, 
a house near which he had no desire to be 
seen, in view of what portended. How- 
ever, to protest would be to invite in- 
quiries; so he followed Scattergood into 
the vestibule. 

“Kin you fix this gentleman and me up 
with some supper?" Scattergood asked 
the head waiter. 

The waiter bowed them to a table, and 
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MENNEN MAKES 
THEM FOR YOU. 


Mennen SHAviNGS Cream 
gives Shaving Comfort 


Dermutation, the Mennen-discovered proc- 
ess of beard softening, makes shaving su- 
premely comfortable. And it introduces new 
speed in every detail of beard-removal. 

Dermutation is the scientific term for abso- 
lute beard-softening. The lather of Mennen 
Shaving Cream causes each stiff, horny hair 
to become wholly soft and pliant. That is 
dermutation. 

Hairs thus softened offer no resistance, and 
instead of turning back the cutting edge of the 
razor, allow the blade to cut right through. 

The lack of resistance increases the life of 
the blade and prevents the hairs from pulling 
at the sensitive facial nerves. That is why a 
Mennen shave is so completely effortless— 
so utterly comfortable. 

Facial hairs grow in all directions. Mennen 
dermutation works, regardless of the hair's 
position, It is only necessary that the hair be 
outside the skin and it can then be completely 
softened by Mennen's and the razor is sure 
to get it. 

Use any water in any part of the country 
—cold or hot. Certain ingredients in Men- 
nen Shaving Cream will soften the hardest 
water, and neutralize the irritating, drying 
salts in alkaline waters. 

Mennen's contains Boro-glycerine, a won- 
derful emollient that tones and stimulates 
the skin. 

Get a handy 35c tube or an extra-econom- 
ical soc tube of Mennen's. Use it a full 
week. If you are not amazed and delighted, 
return the tube to us for a full refund. If vou 
prefer, write for a free demonstrator tube. 
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Mennen TALCUM for Men 
Gives Skin Protection 


The daily use of Mennen Talcum for Men 
is a pleasure as well as a real protection for 
the skin. 

Use it as generously as you like on face 
and neck—it never looks chalky or conspicu- 
ous. Mennen Talcum for Men is toned to 
match the color of your skin. 

A touch of this soft, luxurious powder 
quickly removes any trace of shine due to 
shaving or washing or perspiration. 

Many men follow every bath with an all- 
over Mennen talcum-shower. They find it 
makes underclothes feel like silk. And each 
tiny fleck is like a miniature drying sponge 
that absorbs the moisture the towel didn't 
reach. 

Do your fcet ever perspire too freely, or 
chafe? Are new shoes painfully tight? Just 
put some Mennen Talcum for Men on your 
feet and inside the shoes in the morning, and 
see how dry and comfortable your feet stay 
all day. In Mennen Talcum for Men are 
compounded the finest ingredients known to 
skin specialists and dermatologists. 

One ingredient defeats friction, another 
combats skin acids; one element increases the 
absorbency, while another forms a silky 
film. Safe antiseptics of definite therapeutic 
value aid in counteracting infections. 

It has taken more than half a century to 
perfect. this carefully compounded powder. 
Yet you can buy a large shaker tin from any 
druggist for only 25c. For skin health and 
skin protection, get the Mennen-Talcum- 
for-Men habit. 
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Here’s 
the Ironing Set 
You’ve Been Waiting for— 
for Years 


The finest of electric irons 
—in a handsome, indestructible steel case! 

The iron that does your work so much 
quicker, easier, better, and a permanent place 


the Sunbeam 


to keep it —iron, cord and stand always to- 
gether, always protected against dirt and 
moisture, wear and tear—all your ironing 


things instantly available, instantly replace- 
able without waiting for the iron to cool! 


The new Sunbeam case is surprisingly good 
looking. Finished in Delft Blue enamel, 
edged with gleaming bands of nickel-plated 
steel. Closed, no one would suspect it con- 
tained an elcétric iron. Leave it in any room, 
on your dressing table, if you like, it's appro- 
priate wherever you please to put it. 

See this at your dealer's 
You will never again be satisfied wit 


new combination 


elcétric iron"' when you can get the Sunbeam Se 


at $8,50 cor 


“You Need One Extra Good Iron" 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
p 5548 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, UL 
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Scattergood ordered bountifully, for appe- 
tite was not a dainty affair with him. 
When they had finished, Scattergood 
pushed back his chair. 

“ Folks report to me,” he said casually, 
“that this here is a mighty int’restin’ and 
up-to-date restaurant, with rooms where 
folks kin talk private. I asked ’em; an’ I 
got one all spoke for. Supposin’ we go 
up. 


OW, the room Scattergood had re- 

served was on the third floor; but 
apparently he forgot its location and 
opened a door on the second. A young 
man in evening clothes stood just inside, 
in a sort of lobby. He stepped forward, 
as if to bar the way; then, recognizing 
Mr. Baines, he bowed affably and said, 
“Good evening." 

"How be ye, Tompkins? How's your 
ma? Sister doin’ well!” 

“Yes, Mr. Baines.” 

“Um. Looks kind of slick, don’t it, 
Mr. Billup," said Scattergood. "Let's 
take a look around. What you got in 
there, Tompkins?" 

Tompkins smiled and stepped aside. 

“Huh,” said Scattergood to Billup. 
“Looks like some kind of a game, or 
suthin’. Is it a game, Tompkins?” 

“Its been called so," said the young 
man. 

* D'ye have to pay to play—like hirin’ 
a pool table or a bowlin' alley?" 

“Not exactly the same, Mr. Baines. 
Anyhow, you can watch for nothing." 

"Um. S'pose we see how they do it. 
Hain't never see a riggin’ just sich as 
them. Know what they call it?” 

Mr. Billup was now exceedingly un- 
comfortable. “I—I believe they call it 
roulette.” 

“Uh-huh. Kin it be gambled with?" 

“Why,” said Billup, * some people risk 
money at it." 

“Dew tell! Say, young man, do you 
permit gamblin’ here?" 

“Oh, some of the patrons play a little 
for money," said the youth. 

* Dunno's I ever gambled much, ex- 
ceptin’ mebbe on a hoss race or an elec- 
tion. Them fellers to home is too much 
fer me at cribbage. Allus wanted to kind 
of git the feel of it, though. Say, Billup, 
supposin' you and me try it fer a dollar 
or two. Won't hurt us none." 

Reluctantly President Billup bought a 
ten-dollar stack of chips, and Scattergood 
did the same. The croupier spun the 
wheel. 

“ Sixteen and the black,” he said, raking 
in the checks. 

“Kind of run ag’in us, didn't she? 
Calc'late I better spread out some, and 
mebbe lay a mite on that green place 
yonder." 

As he laid his bets he peered around the 
room. Not many men were there, per- 
haps half a dozen at two other tables. 

“Excuse me a minnit, there's a feller I 
want to speak to," said Scattergood, and 
he walked across the room. As he left 
President Billup alone at the table, there 
came a sudden muffled explosion and a 
bright light. Acrid smoke penetrated an 
aperture. 

No man, in a compromising situation, 
ever mistakes the taking of a flashlight 
for anything else. He knows! President 


Billup knew, and, leaping to his feet, 
| turned hurriedly to the door. But he did 


not pass through it; for it opened, dis- 
closing half a dozen men in the gray uni- 
forms of the State Police. 

With what dignity he could muster, 
Billup walked back and seated himself in 
a chair. Scattergood Baines hurried over, 
obviously perturbed. / 

"Hey!" he demanded. “What’s this 
here? What's the rumpus?" ^ 

"You've got us into a fine mess," 
rasped Billup. “The place is raided—and 
by State Police.” : 

"Um. State P'lice, eh? What they 
doin’ here? Hain’t this here city got a 
p'lice force of its own? Wal, mebbe it 
won't be so bad. I'm kind of close to the 
gov'nor, you know.” 

“They took a flashlight,” said Billup. 

“No cause to worry, I calc'late. Sho, 
now. I’m sure the’ hain't. Why, here's 
Gov'nor Wayne himself. How be ye, 
Gov'nor?" 

The govenor was standing in the door- 
way. "Will you ask Mr. Billup to step 
in here, please,” he said. 

Billup obeyed. Scattergood followed, 
and the door closed after the three men. 

“Now, Billup,” said Scattergood, ''I 
calc’late you 'n' me kin talk business. 
I'm fixed fer it." 

“What’s this, a frame-up?” 

“Kind of a return frame-up, you might 
callit. You tried to give us one, so we're 
kind of givin’ one back to you. . . . But 
we was goin' to talk traction stock." 

“T'm going to get out of here." 

“Te’'ll be with one of them troopers if 
ye do," said Scattergood. “And you'll 
go public, through the streets. Better set 
a spell and talk." 

. cd said Billup furiously, “get at 
1t 


"LTERE'Sa couple ofsituations to kind of 

go over,” said Scattergood. " There's 
one betwixt you 'n' me—havin' to do with 
stock you sold that you hain't got. Lem- 
me see, you're short about seven hundred 
shares, hain’t you? Well, I've got 'em. 
Don't mind sayin’ so, seein’ as no wit- 
nesses is present. I'll sell." 

“How much?” 

“That depends. Fust, we better take 
up the other leetle affair betwixt the gov’- 
nor ’n’ you ’n’ Sweazy. You aimed to put 
Gov’nor Wayne in a mighty bad light, 
didn’t ye?” 

"[ don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Too bad; ’cause, onless you remember, 
it’s goin’ to be dog-gone expensive fer 
ye. Sweazy, he got up a scheme to have 
me to lease this here house and then sub- 
let to him. Kind of a slick scheme—only 
the’ was a defect into it. This here is the 
defect: J gut it up fust” 

“What’s that?” 

“Uh-huh. I thought it up, and got the 
idee passed on to Sweazy. Young gam- 
blin’ feller by name of Tompkins done it 
fer me. Under obligations to me f'r git- 
tin’ him out of a mess. Me’n’ him 'n' his 
fam'ly is p’tic’lar friends. That was him 
by the door when we come in. Wal, 
Sweazy, he come to you and you financed 
the deal. Cost right considerable. Don't 
mind sayin’ I used the rent I got to buy 
City and Northern stock. Appreciate 
your helpin’ out like that.” 

“I know nothing about it. There's 
nothing to connect me with the deal—if 
there was a deal." 
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“W-al, seein’ as how the man that 
passed the money to Sweazy is in the 
county jail—on a certain bribin’ matter; 
and seein’s how we kind of agreed to let 
him loose if he'd make a affidavit con- 
cernin’ this here deal—why, we figger 
you're connected a little bit.” Scatter- 
good paused. “You hain’t sich a rich 
man, Bitup. Partin’ with, say, a coupla 
hundred thousand of your own money’d 
hurt. You got plenty of corporation funds, 
but not so much private money, eh?" 

“Do you mean you intend to hold me 
up for two hundred thousand for that 
stock ?" 

“That’s the figger," said Scattergood, 
"but mebbe you kin think of suthin' else 
to trade. . . . Now, Gov'nor Wayne, he 
don't mind fair opposition, but he hain't 
admirin' to git no crooked deal sawed off 
onto him. You ’n’ Sweazy and the gam- 
blers has got to behave. — This hull leetle 
deal was planned so's mebbe we'd git us 
some security for your keepin' your hands 
out of things. Ye kin vote as ye like—but 
there she stops." 


ILLUP eyed Baines, and he eyed the 

governor. 

"What's your proposition?" he asked 
finally. 

"We got an account of the hull deal 
all wrote out in the form of a affidavit,” 
said Scattergood. “Kind of a confession, 
as you may say. When you sign that, and 
we git it swore to, and witnesses and all, 
mebbe we'll listen to reason." 

“No!” said. Billup. 

"We don't aim to use it. My word's 
good, and ye know it. Wayne's word's 
zood. We promise. We'll jest put this 
here affidavit in a safe place, with Tomp- 
kins's affidavit and your paymaster’s—as 
security fer good behavior. Nobody but 
us'll ever know it’s been made—if you 
ain't a naughty boy. 

“Its that—or a walk through the 
streets to jail, a flashlight of you playin’ 
roulette in the papers in the mornin’, 
a crim'nal action tee conspiracy—which 
mebbe we can’t prove, but we kin raise 
an awful lot of mean talk—and after 
that's done, me squeezin' you for that 
stock. 

“Sign the confession, and you kin walk 
out. Likewise, you kin buy back that 
stock at what it cost. . . . The rent I 
aim to keep. The governor's presentin' 
this house to the city for a hospital, and 
I’m giving the thirty thousand to kind of 
equip it. 1 figgered on that from the start, 
too. Like to see a mite of profit in every 
deal I go into." 


President Bilup had one valuable 
quality: he could make up his mind 
quickly. *'Bring on your athdavit,” he 


said. 

In half an hour the paper was signed, 
acknowledged, witnessed, and in the 
safety deposit vaults of a bank which had 
kept open especially to accommodate it. 
In another hour, many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of gambling equipment was 
in a state of utter demolition, and eager 
reporters were taking down the story of 
the raid from the governor’s own lips. . .. 
It was a splendid story: How gamblers 
had sought shelter under the governor’s 
name, and how he himself had detected 
the plan, brought in state troopers to 
make the raid; and, lastly, in order to 
cleanse the old homestead, as he put it, 
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HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 

For this soft, creamy rood of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 
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— what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their ~ums have a tendency to 
bleed. And the dentist will tell them 
that this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush” is a sign that their gums need 
stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste and pre- 
scribe it to their patients. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with Ipana qfler 


the regular cleaning with the brush. © 


For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol —an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. It is 
used to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


| 


restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 
of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below, 


n - Fo | 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. x 
42RectorStreet, NewYork, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA | 

TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 

| tion on my part. [ 
: l 
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A NEW Ingersoll 
The Improved Y ANKEE, $2 


HE New Improved YANKEE 

is dependable, as always, 
but in addition it is a very hand- 
some watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 

It has the antique bow and 
crown, new hands and dial, damas- 
keened back plate, it is more closely 
cased and in general it has the ap- 
pearance of a higher priced watch. 


The American Magazine 


how he was presenting the house to the 
city as a much-needed hospital. Scatter- 
good Baines’s munificent gift was also 
commented on in glowing terms. . . . 

At midnight the governor and Scatter- 
good sat in the hotel. The governor was 
pleased, and mentioned it. “How ever 
you got them to fall into your net I can’t 
see,” said he. 

Scattergood squinted at the ceiling. 

"] take note,” he said, “that the 
crookeder a feller is the easier he is to 

ouge. Uh-huh. If I was sellin’ gold 
ricks I'd never go to nobody but con- 


fidence men. Their minds is so took up 
with smougin' somebody else, it never 
dawns on 'em that an honest man’ll 
smouge back. Nope. Nobody relies on 
the honesty of other folks the way crooks 
does. It's what they make their money 
on. Um. They figger bein' honest and 
bein’ kind of simple in the head is all 
one. 

"What do you figure honesty is, Mr. 
Baines?" 

“Honesty,” said Scattergood, “is a fine 
bush to stand behind if you aim to black- 
jack a crook." 


‘My Adventures as a Rolling Stone” is the title under which 
Rex Beach, the popular writer, tells next month the story 


of his own eventful life. 


He tried his hand at the law, at 


prospecting for gold in Alaska, and at selling fire brick 
before he discovered his ability in the field of fiction. 


Raised a Romeo 
(Continued from page 44) 


Again the picadors went through their 
work, and tlie banderillos put on the finish- 
ing touches. That bull was all ripe to 
gore his own mother when the last hic- 
cough of the bugle sounded, and the gates 
opened to let Roughouse meet his fate. 

My imagination went wrong. The notes 
of that bugle listened like “taps” to me. 
It seems I ain't there to watch a bull fight 
at all—I'm the spectator of a sailor's 
funeral. And then Roughouse bolts into 
the arena—all at onst in a big flutter like 
a handful of confetti. He certainly looks 
the part in that torrider make-up. The 
gang from the ship gives him a great hand, 
and the natives throw him a little encour- 
agement with a few “bravos.” 

Roughouse, in the middle of the arena, 
looks all around like he was trying to 
locate a friend in the audience. All at 
onst a grin spreads over that Irish map of 
his. He spots Rafaella and her old man. 
Now you'd think that a guy in the same 
ring with a playful bull would pay some 
attention to what's going on around him; 
but not Roughouse. All he can think of is 
that pair of black eyes shining down at 
him. First he makes a bow with his hat 
on, then one with his hat off, then he 
throws a kiss with the right hand, then 
one with the left hand, then one with 
both hands, and then, as I live and 
breathe, he waves the red cloth at her! 
Oh, cold-blooded suicide! The crowd is 


going into a convulsion. 


AISED a Romeo! With a businesslike 
' bull not over twenty feet away, that 
lovesick boob does a balcony scene with a 
Spig flapper and waves a red cloth at her! 
I tried to figure out how much money 
this wonderful idea of mine is going to 
cost me, plus funeral expenses, but there 
is too much noise. Over five hundred 
flips spent to beat an imitation bull 
fighter, and all I get is a balcony scene! 
No sooner does the bull get that signal 
with the cloth than he gets set for the 
first attack. Roughouse is standing there 
with his arms outstretched, just having 
finished another two-handed salute. The 
bull comes on from behind, makes a 
plunge at the cloth, which is a little high 
for him, and goes by under Rooney’s left 
arm. Now for the first time Roughouse 


realizes what it’s all about. He breaks 
away from the Madero family and stands 
there facing the bull, holding his sword 
like he’s going to cut a hunk of butter 
with it and nursing the red cloth on his 
left arm, like a waiter in a French restau- 
rant saving his last clean napkin. 

: All at onst the bull snorts and jumps 
forward again. He goes at Roughouse all 
on fire, and it looks like curtains for the 
sailor; but that useless left arm of his 
saves him. It still sticks out like a stop 
signal, and the red cloth is far enough 
away, so that the bull misses Roughouse 
again by a few inches. They go back to 
position number one, but the bull now 
calms down a little, seeing that he's meet- 
ing with no active opposition. Instead of 
letting well enough alone, and sneaking 
up easy on the animal to give him the 
final count, Roughouse loses all ring gen- 
eralship and goes walking around and 
around, getting him atadai over again. 


(THE Spig next to me goes digging for 
me. "What he do—tango?” he says. 
Before I can think of a come-back hot 
enough, the bull’s patience has been ex- 
hausted, and he starts offensive number 
three. “Now for the love of Josephus, do 
something!” I yell out; but the fishes 
doesn't hear me and only moves a little 
out of the way to one side, like he was 
boxing. It's just enough to let the bull 
slip by; but before he gets altogether out 
of range he brings his tail, which he's been 
carrying kind of high and proud all this 
time, down across Rooney's stomach with 
an awful whack! 

Zowie! The sword falls out of Rooney's 
hand.  Sikollogy! His stomach! All 
Roughouse can think of now is that the 
bull has violated all rules of civilized 
warfare, that he's invaded the Belgium of 
Rooney's anatomy. He glares at the 
bull with murder in both eyes and then 
tosses his hat across the arena—the red 
cloth drops to the ground—the handsome 
velvet jacket which set me back a month's 
pay comes off next. He rolls back his 
sleeves. 

Suddenly Roughouse shakes himself, 
gets under way, and makes a bee line for 
that bull. Before anyone can guess what's 
in his mind, he sends his left foot out on 
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If You Want 


a quick cruise and makes a landing flush 
on the left flank of the unsuspecting bull. 
That entire end of the beast swings half 
way around the compass, and when all 
four feet are back on solid earth again, the 
funniest look has come into his eyes. He 
gazes at Roughouse full of astonishment. 
Roughouse rushes for the second time, and 
plants a wicked right swing solid on the 
jaw. The next move is a left hook quick 
as lightning to the hollow of the neck. 
That Fighting Fireman of ours has lost 
all judgment, as usual. It’s worse than 
losing—it’s disgraceful. All hope is gone. 
I never hear such a noise as that crowd 
makes. 


HE last chanst towin our bets has sunk 

without a trace. I wondered what the 
gang on the ship would say. Worst of all, 
there was Mike the barber and his sharp 
tongue, always shooting off his scuppers, 
and this bloomer would give Mike fire- 
works enough to set off for the rest of the 
cruise! 

The bull ain’t certain whether to stay 
and have the blind staggers, or quit the 
ting and retire to the old farm. But 
another motion of Rooney’s arm brings 
him to a decision, and he turns around and 
hits it up twenty knots under forced draft 
to the other side of the ring. 

For three laps they circle around, with 
the bull having the best of it by five yards. 
Then the dust screen begins to worry 
Roughouse. On the fourth turn the 
pace begins to tell on the bull, and when 
he reaches the exit gate he stops, looks 
back, sees Roughouse still hot in pursuit, 
and does a high hurdle over it, taking the 
top half with him. 

lhe noise and turmoil has become un- 
bearable. I look up and see old man 
Madero and Rafaella standing up and 
yelling with both hands. It makes me 
collapse into my seat. I feel all wrung out, 
like something thrown across the line to 
dry. In a case like this it's everybody for 
himself, so I snap out of it and look for 
the nearest exit. Onst out of the arena I 
stop for no crossings till I hit the dock 
where the ship's launches come in. 

he launch took an awful long time 
making the beach. I didn't know which 
would arrive first, it or Roughouse pur- 
sued by a Mexican lynching party headed 
by Felipe Gonzales. I see Mike the barber 
coming down the dock on the run. I tried 
hard to think of something offhand to 
say to him when I heard him yell at me. 

“Say, Sparks, here’s your money,” he 
says, all excited. 

"What money?” says I. 

"The money I won for you; and they 
want you up in the Plaza right away," he 
Says. 

“Not me," I shoot back. “I got a date 
with the old meal pennant on the ship.” 

“No, no! Come on and se? the big 
doings,” he keeps on. “They're giving 
Roughouse a silver cup." 

“A what?" I gasp. 

"A silver cup," he says, “to Roughouse. 
\ fine manager you are, to beat it on 
account of the eats. Someone piped you 
of heading it for the dock, so I thought 
'd bring you back." 

Well, it didn't sound right and all, and 
yet I didn't like to hold back or anything 
like that, so I hoofs it back to the Plaza 
and, sure enough, there was Old Man 
Madero with Roughouse on one side and 
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This FREE TEST 


There’s a sure way to increase your earning 
power. And here is such an opportunity. 
Look into it—you may recognize it as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


RE you ready for a shock? 

-4 Then, let me tell you that if you have 
average intelligence and can read and 
write, there is a quick and easy way for you 
to earn enough money to satisfy any average 
ambition. And after reading this offer, if you 
do not quickly make more money, you have 

no one to blame but yourself. 


Don't take my word for it. By a simple test 
— you can make in the privacy of your home 
— you will know that every word I say is 
true—or otherwise. The test does not obli- 
gate you or cost you one penny. But make 
it! Then judge for yourself. It has proved 
to be THE opportunity for thousands. They 
have found the way to bigger pay—are now 
earning from five to 
twenty times as much as 
formerly. And the beauty 
of it is they enjoy every 
minute in the day's work. 
They are their own 
bosses. 


State of Illinois, 
County of Cook 


The thousands who have 
made this test before 
you, and who are now 
making the money you 
would like to make, are 
now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per cent once thought 
they were not “cut out 
for selling," that salesmen were “born” 
and not made. They found it was a fallacy 
that had kept them in the rut. They dis- 
covered that anyone with proper training 
ean sell, and they are making from $5,000 
to $10,000 a year, because they had the 
vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


For instance, Ellis Sumner Cook, 58 
Superior St., Oak Park, Ill, left a $25 a 
week job and last year made $9,000! H. D. 
Miller, another Chicago boy, was making 
$100 a month as a stenographer in July, 1922. 
Ia September, 3 months later, he was mak- 
ing $100 a week as a salesman. W. P. 
Clenny of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into a selling job at 
$500 a month. He is making $850 a month 
now. M. V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was 
making $25 a week. He took up this train- 


I, J. E, Oreenslade, Frosident of 
the National Saleanen's Training nseoc 
tion, of Chicago, Illinois, 
oath, that between January lst, an? A 
Mth, 1923, this Association received 
calle for 29,236 Salcewn 
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ing and now makes 5 times that much. J. H. 
Cash of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a 
month job for one which pays him $500 a 
month. O. H. Malfroot of Boston, Mass., 
stepped into a $10,000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER—so thorough is this training. 
All these successes are due to this easy, 
fascinating and rapid way to master certain 
invincible secrets of selling. 


Simple as A B C 


Sounds remarkable, doesn't it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. There are cer- 
tain ways to approach different types of 
prospects to get their undivided attention— 
certain ways to stimulate keen interest— 
certain ways to overcome objections, batter 
down prejudices, outwit competition and 
make the prospect act. If you will learn 
these principles there is awaiting you a 
brilliant success and more money than you 

ever thought of earning. 


As you will see by the 
affidavit to the left, 
thousands of reputable 
selling organizations in 
America turn to this 
Association for their 
Salesmen. We can never 
take care of all the de- 
mands made on us for 
this better type of 
trained salesmen. 


Make This Free 
Test at Once 


Don't turn this page until you have clipped 
the coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its 
way. The test is contained in a free book 
"Modern Salesmanship," which we will 
gladly send you without obligation. After 
reading the book through you will ask 
yourself the questions it brings up. The 
answers will prove whether this is your 
opportunity or not. So mail the coupon 
NOW. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASS'N 
Dept. 23-H 53 W. Jackson Boulevard 
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After testing 
Safe-T-Stat on 
a transconti- 
nental run:**It 
was absolutely 


| 

1 

| necessary to 

| have a heat indi- 
cator that was 

| accurate and visi- 

| ble at all times. 
Safe-T-Stat cer- 

| tainly fills the bill. 
Its dashboard lo- 

| cation -is 
right.” 

| 


just 
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| SAFE-|- STAT 
| Engine Heat Indicator 
| Visible Night and Day. Theft- 
| 
| 


proof. Drop-proof. Accurate 
under all conditions. At your 
dealer's 


or write us direct. 


The SAFE-T-STAT CO. 
Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 


Takes Off 41 Lbs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! . 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far 
too stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such success: 


“I had long wished for some means of reducing my 170 lbs. 
Being a business woman I had no time nor money to waste 
on fads; but two months ago I decided to try a method that 
somehow seemed sensible. The trial didn't cost anything, 
it required only a week—so I gave Wallace reducing reccrds 
a chance and here is what happened. 


*Easiest Thing I Ever Did' 


"Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing move- 
ments—to music. It was uncommonly interesting; 1 felt 
better from the start. But I watched my weight, and that is 
what thrilled me; I lost 624 lbs. that first week, Naturally, I 
went on with it. The second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 

“I didn't do a thing to supplement my course with Wallace 
—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent foods or drugs 
—1 just got thin to music as the offer said I would. It was 
delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom scale said 129—not 
bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!” 

Reduce without punishment; without any “reduced look!” 
Proof that you can costs nothing. 
Write a note now—or a postal—saying, “I'll try your 
reducing record a week if sent free and postpaid, plainly 
ped." Address 


"sce, Dept. 378, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Rafaella on the other. The only one not 
in the picture was Felipe. 

Every bluejacket os was there, too, 
crowded around with a lot of Mexicans. 
Old Man Madero was talking to them in 
Spig English from the steps of the band- 
stand. 

“It is a great honor that I have," says 
he, “to speak of the wonderful bull fight- 
ing with which the Spanish peoples have 
delight for years and years. I have view 
all the great torriders in all the arenas of 
the world; but to-day, gentlemans, the 
history of the combat against the bull has 
been rewrite. Our noble and brave tor- 
riders have no fear; they kill the bull—a 
dozen, yes, a hundred, yes, but always 
with the cloth and sword—no? To-day 
the great and honorable caballero from the 
United States has done that somethin 
never before seen in history of the bull 
fight. He has conquered the bull with his 
bare hands and feet— alone in the ring!" 

"Hooray for Roughouse Rooney, the 
Fighting Fireman,” yells the crowd. “Viva 
Mexico, hooray for the Presidente, hooray 
for the bull!” 

Old Man Madero continues, “You your- 
self saw it. No sword at all—astounding 
it was, stupendous, yes, colossal! It has 
feenish the bull fight in Vera Cruz. No 
longer can we attack the noble animal 
with the sword. We have learn a better 
method. It is the new ideas from the 
North. It is the modern spirit of your 
great country which produces the watch 
for a peso, the bloodless razor for the 
beard, and the automobile every three 
seconds—no? Ah, yes, so we make prog- 
ress—efficiency. American leads and we 
are to follow. For this I have the great 
honor to present the wreath of the city to 


Señor Rooney. Viva America, Viva 
Mexico, Viva Senor Roff-Ouse Rooney, el 


Primera Toreador de la Mundo!” 


I CAN feel a layer of concrete being lifted 
right out of the bottom of my chest. A 
couple of hours later, Roughouse and my- 
self are surrounding a small table in front 
of the Hotel Diligencia once more. Fora 
while we sit there not saying a word. 

rea was just thinking," he says after a 

it. 

“Of what?” I ask. 

“Of the chanst I took to-day,” he says. 

*"That was no chanst at all," I tell him. 
"Didn't I explain to you how these bulls 
got only a single-track mind? All they 

now is to play the red.” 

"Well," he says, “a bull may have a one- 
way brain, but just the same I couldn't 
help thinking and all—” 

"You won, didn't you?  Felipe's out of 
the beefsteak business, ain't he? and the 
girl's yours now for the asking. Mike 
and the bunch cleaned up a lot of jack, 
didn't they? You pulled down a few 
pesos yourself, didn't you?" I came back 
at him. 

“Sure,” he admits, “that’s all right as 
far as that goes. But—" 

“But what?" I insist. 

“Well, I was just thinking—supposing 
that bull would of been color blind ?”” 

“Color blind?" I manage to force out. 
“Color blind! Suffering submarines— 
color blind! After all I done for you, you 
ask me that—" 

I was going to shoot him a hot salvo 
on the turn around, but I didn't. What's 
the use? I piped down and inhaled my 
beer. Where's the sense in arguing with a 
guy in love? 


We All Like the Medicine 
“Doctor” Eddie Cantor Gives 


(Continued from page 34) 


worth bringing up. But she thought I was. 
And now— Well, she died last year, and 
it’s too late for me to show her that I’m 
not a failure, after all." 

It was Eddie Cantor himself that told 
me of these two incidents, one afternoon 
at his home in Mt. Vernon, a suburb of 
New York. 

The two stories I have repeated here 
were part of a much longer tale. It began 
in a New York tenement, where Eddie 
Cantor was born thirty-one years ago. 
His mother died when he was two weeks 
old. Less than a year later, his father 
also died. If it hadn't been for his grand- 
mother, Eddie himself might not have lived. 


“Back in Russia, where my folks came 
from," he told me, “my grandmother 
was quite a rich woman. Inthose days, fifty 
thousand rubles was a fortune over there. 
It wouldn’t buy an egg sandwich now! 
My father was one of the people that— 
well, if you're polite, you call em dreamers; 
if you're not, you call 'em loafers. 
“It wasn't his fault. The trouble was 
with his folks. They wanted to have a 
rand scholar in the family, so they 
rought him up to do nothing but read 
and study. After he married, my grand- 
mother took care of him. He came to 


America, because he had heard that you 
could get more money for less work here 
than anywhere else on earth. But as my 
grandmother still had to support him, she 
sold out and came over herself, so as to 
be closer to the job. 

“She had sacrificed her estate in Rus- 
sia, and when she got over here her money 
just melted away. So by the time my 
father and mother died, my grandmother 
was living in the basement of a tenement 
house, and supporting herself by running 
an employment agency. 

“In those days, she would get about a 
dollar for placing a girl. She had to 
corral the girl, take fier to the house 
where she was to work—and then the 
girl would stay five years in that job! It 
was fine for the employer, but hard on my 
grandmother, because she wouldn't get 
another fee from that girl! Not for five 
years, anyway. 

"She was a wonderful woman—my 
grandmother. lowe her everything, even 
my life. My sister was taken by other 
people, and she died of neglect. My 
grandmother not only kept me alive but 
she sent me to school and taught me what 
was decent and right. When I'd come 
home, she used to be at the basement 
window, watching for me. 
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“Td always grab her around the waist 
with both arms and kiss her. And do you 
know what she'd do? She’d manage to 
work us over to the window, so that the 
neighbors could see us! She wanted them 
to know that her boy treated her like that. 

“But when I think how happy I could 
make her now—how much I could give 
her—and how proud she'd be of her kid's 
success—” e shook his head sadly. 

“Even when I was a kid, I was sim- 
ply crazy about the theatre. Every 
cent I could get hold of I spent going 
to shows. I'll be honest and tell you 
that I was actually dishonest sometimes 
in order to get into a theatre. 

*[ remember a trick I used to play at 
one of the Bowery places. Between the 
acts, when the men and boys would go 
out to smoke, or to get something to eat, 
the men were given door checks which ad- 
mitted them when they came back. But 
‘he small boys didn't get any checks. 

"hey just walked out and walked in again. 

“I knew this. So I used to hang around 
until the first intermission. Then, when 
the crowd went back into the theatre I 
would go in with them. I always but- 
toned my cap inside my coat, so that I 
was bareheaded; and I was always eating 
a banana, or something, as if I had gone 
out for refreshments. 


"[ET me tell you something: If you've 
seen me pretty often on the stage, you 
must know that I work hard. You don't 
know how hard I work of the stage; but 
I can honestly say that I don't have many 
idle moments in the course of the day— 
and it's a long day, too! Sometimes, after 
two performances at the theatre, I go on 
at a benefit or a dinner or banquet. Even 
on Sundays I often appear at two or three 
benefits for charity. And I'm always 
working up new scenes and new lines to 

ut into our regular performance, not only 
or myself but for other members of the 
company. I work hard now, and I have 
worked hard for years. 

"Well, there was a year and a half, 
about the time I was seventeen, when I 
didn't do any work. Not a lick! My 
grandmother supported me—and I let 
her do it. Sounds pretty bad, doesn't it? 
And it was bad. 

“But do you know what the trouble 
was? I would have worked my head off, 
if I could have got a chance to do the 
thing I wanted to do. When I did get the 
chance, I just ate up work. I know I was 
selfish; but I wasn’t lazy! And I believe 
that many a boy, who seems to be a 
loafer, is just out of place. 

“I did try to work at several jobs. That 
was after I’d had my first experience in 
the theatre. It was a short one—but not 
sweet! The time I won the prize at 
Miner’s, on amateur night, a man came to 
me after the show and asked me if I'd like 
to join his burlesque company over in 
Newark, New Jersey. . . . Well, would 
I? I wanted to go with him right then, 
for fear he'd change his mind. But he 
said he wouldn't need me until Monday, 
so I had time to break the news to my 
grandmother. 

"[ started out on the road with this 
man; but as we played country towns, 
where the people hadn't even heard of the 
actors I imitated, my impersonations fell 
flat, and the first thing I knew I was 
stranded out in Pennsylvania. 
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“I’m Going 
More M Money! 


“I’m tired working for a small sal- 
ary. I know I have just as good a head 
on me as Fred Moore and Bob Roberts, 
for we used to work side by side. But 
they've gone far ahead of me. 


“Why? Because they saw the value 
of special training, and I didn't. 


“But I know better now. If the 
International Correspondence Schools 
can raise the salaries of men like Fred 
Moore and Bob Roberts, they can raise 
mine, too! 


“If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. To-day—right 
now—I’m going to send in this coupon 
and at least find out what the I. C. S. 
can do for me." 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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Rochester, 


* At thirteen, that was kind of tough. 
But I went around to the cafés and san 
songs in the back rooms until I had picke 

up enough money to buy my ticket to 

New York. 

“That experience was a good deal of a 
wet blanket to my stage ambitions, so I 
thought I'd be like other boys and get me 
a regular job. I landed one as office boy 
with Mr. I C. Weir, a Wall Street broker. 
But there never was a kid more out of 
place than I was in a business office! I 
didn't know anything about business, and 
I didn't want to learn. 


“THE only thing I did want, and the 
only thing I could do, was to make 
people laugh. Do you know, I can’t re- 
member a time when I wasn’t trying to get 
a laugh? As a little kid I was always 
clowning for the other kids: imitating the 
girls and taking off the grown folks; put- 
ting on any cast-off clothes I could find 
—anything to get a laugh! 

“You remember the lamp posts we had 
when the streets were lighted with gas? 
There was a crosspiece just below the 
light; and I used to climb up, hitch the 
neck of my coat over this crosspiece, and 
dangle from it, looking as if I'd hung my- 
self. I was always doing things like that. 

*Mr. Weir, for example, used to send 
out a weekly market letter on Fridays; 
and several of us had to stay after closing 
hour to fix up these letters for mailing. 
One afternoon, when we were supposed to 
be doing this work, he came back unex- 
pectedly and found me up on a table 
entertaining the bunch. The next day I 
was looking for another job. 

“I found one with the National Suit 
Company. But when the president of the 
concern was conducting some of the big 
stockholders through the plant one day, 
he found everybody in our department 
standing around, laughing at me! I had 
put on a little fur coat, that stuck out in 
the back, and with my hands in a muff 
was mincing up and down like a silly girl. 
That ended that job. 

“T had several other adventures in busi- 
ness, but they all turned out the same 
way. 

“Finally, I gave up. I didn't even try 
to get a business job. I wanted to go on 
the stage. I didn’t know how to do it, so 
I didn’t do anything! That was the time 
I told you about, when I just let my 
papoa support me for a year and a 

half. 

“Iwas seventeen shen —and crazy about 
a girl,” he went on, nodding toward his 
wife. “From the time we were kids, she 
was the only girl in the world for me. But 
you can imagine how popular I was with 
her family! They thought I was a good- 
for-nothing loafer. I didn't dare even to 
go to see her unless I was sure her mother 
wasn't at home. 

“Then one of her sisters got married. 
Of course I wasn't invited to the wedding! 
I couldn't have gone anyway, because my 
own clothes were tooshabby "^, and [couldn't 
afford to rent a suit to wear. That was a 
big blow to my pride; and when I found 
that another sister was to be married a 
few months later I made up my mind I 
was going to that wedding, no matter 
w here the money came from. 

“I proved I wasn’ t lazy, at any rate, 
for I got a job as a ‘singing waiter’ in a 
cheap café at Coney Island, where I worked 


all night, every night in the week. I got 
twenty dollars a week for singing from 
sixty to a hundred songs a night. And I 
got as much more in tips and rake-offs as 
a waiter. 

“I saved most of my money—and blew 
in every cent of it on the night of the 
wedding! Rented a full-dress suit, sent 
flowers and a present, tipped everybody in 
sight, and acted like a regular Millions 
The family thought I'd come into a for- 
tune. 

“But the biggest result of that Coney 
Island experience was that it brought me 
my first chance on the stage. Hammer- 
stein’s was then the leading vaudeville 
theatre in New York. The manager 
heard me sing at Coney one night; and 
through him I joined the team of Bedini 
and Arthur. They did a comedy act in 
which they used to break so many dishes 
that the stage was covered with china 
when they got through. 

“I traveled with them a year and a half, 
and I proved that I was willing to work, 
too. Bedini used to buy barrels of dishes 
that were chipped, or slightly damaged. 
I had to wash all this china and crack it 
so that it would be sure to smash when it 
was dropped. I packed and unpacked for 
the whole outfit, got the railroad tickets, 
saw to the baggage, hung up the set, ap- 
peared in the act, and even polished 
Jedini's shoes. 

"After a while, I did more than this. 
Do you know what ‘playing in one’ means? 
When a vaudeville performer does an act 
in front of the curtain, so that the scene 
can be changed for the next act, he is 
‘playing in one.’ It took some time to 
clear away our broken china, so the man- 
ager asked us to put something on in front 
of the curtain to fill this wait. 

“As neither Bedini nor Arthur wanted 
the job, they turned it over to me. The 
first night I was out there only three or 
four minutes. I did so well that they 

ave me six minutes the next night; and 
bete long I was out there from ten to 
Rfteen minutes in every performance. That 
chance to ‘play in one,’ just to fill in a 
wait, was my first real upward step. 

“It’s funny how one thing leads to an- 
other, isn't it? Gus Edwards saw me 
while I was doing this, and engaged me 
for a sketch called “The Kid Kabaret, 
with Eddie Cantor. You don't know 
what a sensation it gave me to see my 
name on the bills for the first time. 


KNOW people who can't seem to re- 

member that they ever lived anywhere 
but on Easy Street. I don't want to for- 
get that I was at the bottom of the hill 
and had to c/imb to get to Easy Street! 
"That's half the fun of being here. Some- 
times it seems like a dream. Eddie Can- 
tor! The ragged boy that lived in a base- 
ment on the East Side! And now he has 
a nice home, and the girl he was crazy 
about, and a family— Gosh! ain't it won- 
de rful! 

"But there were many years of work; 
years when I was so hard up that I ought 
to have put a ‘To Let’ sign on my pock- 
ets, because they were absolutely empty. 
Once I had a chance to earn a few dollars 
at a one-night show and thought I'd have 


to pass it up, because the only pair of 


trousers I possessed was so shabby and 
ragged that the audience would have 
thought I was a hobo A friend of mine 
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loaned me his pants, and I appeared on 
the stage in a coat and trousers that 
didn’t match. 

“There was another time when I made 
a record that I'll bet no other actor can 
equal. I appeared in the afternoon at a 
little theatre here in New York. As soon 
as I got off the stage, the manager fired 
me. I hustled over to the agency, and 
they sent me to Greenpoint, in Brooklyn. 

did my act at that theatre the same 
evening—and was fired there too. So I 
was ‘canned’ twice inside of twelve hours. 
If anybody can beat that, he has my 
gl 

“Well, I stayed with Gus Edwards two 
years; then I went to London, and from 
there to California, where I was with 
Oliver Morosco a while. By this time I 
was married and the babies were coming 
along. I wanted to be with my family, so 
I came back to New York and joined the 
Ziegfeld Frolic on the roof of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. Then came three 
seasons with the Follies, two years in 
"Make It Snappy,’ and now ‘Kid Boots.’ 

“I’m happier than I've ever been, be- 
cause I’ve made a big step forward by 
getting out of the revues and into musical 
comedy. But the experience I've had in 
the past is worth everything to me now. 
A comedian in vaudeville, or in the revues, 
is like a salesman who has only fifteen 
minutes in which to make a sale. You 
go on the stage, knowing that every 
minute counts. You've got to get your 
audience the instant you appear. Yr it 
takes you two minutes to work them up 
to a laugh—huh! you'd better quit com- 
edy and open an undertaker's shop! 


“THERE are business men who go into 
anofficeand have to work around grad- 
ually to the matter they want to take up. 
They mention the weather, and then the 
tell a few ‘good ones’ they’ve bend: 
Finally they En to talk business. But 
there are other men who snap right into 
it. They say: ‘Good morning! Now, 
about that proposition I mentioned in my 
letter.’ And they get down to dots right 
away. 

“That's what you have to do if you 
want to succeed as a comedian; you must 
get a laugh with the first line you speak. 
When I make my first entrance in ‘Kid 
Boots,’ I walk in as if I were on springs, 
kind of jerking and hitching up and down. 
Somebody asks me what is the matter. I 
keep on jerking, and say: ; 

*** Tve just bought a second-hand watch, 
and I have to do this or it won't run!’ 

“That gets a laugh; because everybody, 
at some time or other, has shaken his 
watch to make it start. That's what 
people want, something they can under- 
stand because they've been there them- 
selves. That's why we comedians have 
stuff about telephones, stenographers, res- 
taurants, the dentist's office, the clothing 
store. 

“Everybody likes physical comedy. Sub- 
tle humor may be over the heads of some 
people in an audience; but nobody is 
xy the appeal of good physical com- 
€ . 

What do you mean by physical com- 
e f" 

V etu that doesn't need words to put it 
across," was the reply. "Suppose we were 
sitting out on my front porch and a man 
started to cross the street, slipped, clawed 


| Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $100 a Week 


IGHT now, today, I offer you 
an opportunity to be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you 
want to—and earn $100 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you what J. R. Head did 
in a small town in Kan- 
sas. Head lives in a 
town of 631 people. He 
was sick, broke, out of a 
job. He accepted my 
offer. I gave him the 
same chance I am now 
offering you. At this 
new work he has made as high 
as $69.50 for one day's work. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn't enough, then 
let me tell you about E A. Sweet, 
of Michigan. He was an electrical 
engineer and didn't know  any- 
thing about selling. In his first 
month's spare time he earned 
$243. Inside of six months he 
was making between $600 and 
$1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regular 
job paid him $2 a day, but this won- 
derful new work has enabled him to 
make $11,800 in the last three years. 


Yes, and right this very minute 
you are being offered the same 
proposition that has made these 
men so successful. Do you want 
it? Do you want to eam $40 
& day? 


A Clean, High-Grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer Topcoats 
and Raincoats? They are advertised in the 
leading magazines. A good-looking, stylish 
coat that’s good for summer or winter 
—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, a 
coat that everybody should have, made 
of fine materials for men, women and 
children, and sells for less than the price 
of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 
representatives. Within the next few 
months we will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
sending us orders. 


J. R. HEAD 


And now I’m offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that three 
hundred thousand dollars. All you do 
is to take orders. We do the rest. We 
deliver. We collect and you get your 
money the same day ‘you take the order. 


You can see how simple it 
is. We furnish you with a 
complete outfit and tell you 
how to get the business in 
your territory. We help you 
to get started. If you only 
send us four average orders 
a day, which you can easily 
get, you will make $100 a 
week. 


Maybe You Are 
Worth $1,000 
a Month 


Well, here is your chance to 
find out, for this is the same proposition that 
enabled McCardell to make a clear profit of 
$300 for one month's work—the same prop- 
osition that gave Wick $13.60 net profit in 
two hours. It is the sameopportunity that 
gave A. B. Spencer $625 cash for one month's 
spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this ad I will show you the easiest, 
quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are in- 
terested in a chance to earn $100 a week 
and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write 
your name down below, cut out the cou- 
pon and mail it to me at once. You take 
no risk, and this may be the one out- 
standing opportunity of your life to earn 
more money than you ever thought pos- 
sible. 


Find Out Now! 


Remember, it doesn't cost you a penny. 
You don't agree to anything and you 
will have a chance to go right out and 
make big money. Do it. Don’t wait. 
Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J-527, Dayton, Ohio 


Just Mail This Now! 


THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-527, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $100 a 
week as your representative. Send me com- 
plete details of your offer without any 
obligation to me whatsoever. 
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Now for that rubdown 
-no lame muscles for me / 


You need not suffer from a set 
of lame muscles if you finish off 
a day of unaccustomed manual 
work with an application of 
Absorbine, Jr. 


That threatened lameness just never 
comes. It is nipped before it sets in. 
Strained muscles are at once soothed 
and limberness magically restored. 


That, and a hundred other uses for 
Absorbine, Jr. have earned for this an- 
tiseptic liniment a never-empty place 
in thousands of medicine cabinets. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
378 Lyman St. 
Springtald, Mass. 


Tired feet 
Sore muscles 
After shaving 


Fi RELESS CX Electric R 
Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than à good oil stove. 

New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 


Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically Attaches to any 


electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 97 


Alliance, Ohio 
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Me er Both Com any, the largest 

Commercial Drgonization f the 

World offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in. 
struction is the difference between successful fact 


and experimental theory. This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youabout us Write for our illustrated book, 
telling about the success of our students—for 
‘one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Georgetown, Ont. ~ 


Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
eal artists among our graduates. Write us. 


the air wildly, lost his hat, dropped his 
bundles, and finally came down ker- 

lunk. Of course we hope he isn't hurt— 
buc that isn't our first reaction. No, sir! 
the first thing we do is to laugh. 

"We laugh when a person trips over 
anything, or falls up-stairs. We ems if 
a street-car gives a sudden start and some- 
one shoots vie the aisle. We laugh if a 
person comes into a motion picture the- 
atre when the place is so dark he can't see 
—and sits down in somebody’s lap. That's 
physical comedy. It is the most primitive 
kind of fun; but I guess all of us are more 
or less primitive at heart. 

“Then there are the funny lines, that 
people chuckle over and repeat to their 
friends the next day. Some actors have 
all their lines written for them by other 
people. I write my own stuff. Maybe 
somebody else could do it better, bs 
that's the way I have to do it because it's 
natural for me. 


"THE thing that has helped me most in 

my stage work has been my association 
with Will Rogers. There's a man for you! 
The greatest comedian of us all and the 
finest fellow that ever walked the stage. 
He and I traveled with the same show a 
dozen years ago, up in Canada, and I've 
known him intimately ever since. Many 
a time I’ve found him sitting in our dress- 
ing-room, studying over something; and 
what do you think it was? He was fig- 
uring out some way to improve my act! 
How many stage people do you suppose 
would spend their time trying to hel 
another actor make a hit? I love Bill 
Rogers. I—why, honest! I want to cry 
when I talk about him. 

“W. C. Fields, who is playing now in 
‘Poppy,’ is another actor I shall always 
remember. It means a lot to a young 
fellow to get a word of praise from an 
older man who is already successful. 
Fields was generous enough to give me 
that word of praise, and I'll never forget 
it. You know, actors are queer animals. 
Some of them always want to ‘hog the 
show,’ as we say in the theatre. They'd 
be happy if there wasn't anybody else in 
the cast. They'd rather have a play fail 
than have the rest of the company good 
enough to get any applause. 

“That’s poor business, to say the least. 
Even if I haven't much business sense, I 
have enough to know that. But, anyway, 
why not give the other fellow a chance? 
I do it whenever I can, partly because it 
helps the show and I benefit by it myself; 
but partly, too, because I like to see the 
other fellow get something out of it. 

“You know, success is a wonderful 
thing. It's wonderful—and it's danger- 
ous! When you're breaking into the 
game, you have to work your head off for 
everything you get; but finally you come 
to the place where you're sitting pretty 
and things just fall into your lap. When 
you get to that point, you have to look 
sharp and hustle. 

"There's just one thing that will save 
you from slipping then, and that is to be 
working for the sake of the work and not 
for what it brings you. When I started, 
as a boy, the thing that I wanted was 
money; because that was what I had to 
have. But if I had ten million. dollars 
now I wouldn't stop working. 1 do it 
for the love of it. I am always plan- 


ning and studying and getting new ideas." 

Mis. Cantor looked up with a smile. 

“You certainly are!" she said. “Tell 
about the Big Black Book." 

"What's that?" I asked. 

“Well,” said Eddie, “whenever I have 
an idea for the theatre I put it down in 
what we call the Big Black Book. I've 
got enough material in it for ten shows 
like ‘Kid Boots, And I'll use it all, too. 
I keep changing my stuff, so I use a lot. 
And sometime I’m going to produce my 
own shows. I’m going to act in plays 
without music and without choruses and 
all that sort of thing; plays that will be 
like life is—laughs and tears together. 


“Tit never give up the laughs, though. 
A good laugh is the best medicine in the 
world. A few years ago I went to a hos- 
pital up in New Haven one afternoon to 
entertain a lot of sick folks; and the next 
day a young man wrote me that he had 
been so discouraged he had planned to 
commit suicide. Then I came—and made 
him laugh! And just the fact that he 
could laugh made him take a new grip on 
himself. He said he was going to buck 
up and try to make something out of his 
life. I've had hundreds of wonderful 
letters from people, just thanking me for 
a good laugh.” 

“Do women think you're funny?" | 
asked. 

“Tf they didn't," said Eddie, "I'd have 
something to worry about. Do you know 
who keeps the theatres going! It’s the 
women. At matinées, two thirds of the 
audience are women. At night it is about 
fifty-fifty. But even then, probably less 
than one third of the crowd is composed of 
men who come without a woman. And 
when a man takes a woman to the theatre 
he always asks her what show she wants 


to see. So if the women don’t like you, 
there’s two thirds of your audience gone. 
I sure hope they like me. I know I like 


them. They're fine to play to. 

"What's more, I hope they'll like me 
better as time goes on. The more suc- 
cessful I am, the more I can control the 
kind of thing I do on the stage. When I 
was trying to establish myself, I was a 
mighty long way from being my own boss. 
The public doesn't understand that the 
average comedian has to do pretty much 
as the manager tells him to. If the man- 
ager tells him to sing a certain song— 
well, he can say he won't, of course, and 
get his walking papers. But if he has a 
wife and a bunch of kids dependent on 
him, he’ll sing ’most anything. Perhaps 
that isn't a good excuse, but it looks aw- 
ful good to him at the time. 

J guess it's like I said it was about my 
grandmother; it takes you a good while 
to find out what you really want. For 
instance, when you see your children 
growing up, you say to yourself some 
fine morning: ‘Gee! I wonder what 
they're going to think of me when they're 
old enough to give me a good sizing up! 
And then you begin to think of thing: 
you've done—and some of them mak: 
you pretty uncomfortable. It's a sobering 
experience, I'll tell you that! ve got 
four of the sweetest children that ever 
lived. I want my children to be proud of 
their father. That's the biggest ambi- 
tion I’ve ever had; and I guess that will 
keep me busy for the rest of my life." 
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Sheriff Bob Reaches 
a Verdict 


(Continued from page 49) 


removed his jacket, climbed upon the log 
and waved it heavily. He bade his pris- 
oner do the same, and the lad, with that 
persistent good humor, waved until he 
was breathless. 

“No chance," he said when he quit. 
** It's the grand old finish for us." 

Old Bob sat down heavily on the stump 
and, when Farwell dropped into the 
water again, he jerked his thumb toward 
the far end of the snag and said, “Stay 
over there." 

The younger man’s brows drew to- 
gether in a protracted frown. 

“I wish I could,” he said. “ Honest I do." 

*Could what?" unsteadily, for his 
teeth chattered. 

“Give you my word I wouldn't beat 
it. I ui get ashore, mebbe, I could get 
help. That'd save two lives, likely. The 
joker is that while I'd like to say I’d come 

ack or wait for you, I know well that as 
soon's I set foot on land I'd be tempted 
to light out. Never could stand much 
temptation, anyhow. . . . Well, there's 
a chance you'll change your mind; that 
chance is my chance. Savvy?" 

'The other nodded. He was thinking, 
now, with effort, for the cold was numb- 
ing his brain. 


** X 7OU want your life. Iwant my liberty 

Youain't got any right to drive a bar- 
gain with me for your life so long's vou've 
got hope of help. That it?" 

** You're right, son." 

“That’s tough. Neither of us’ll last 
very long in this cold. . . . I... I kind 
of like you." 

He meditated for a time, frowning at 
the water. When he looked up the 
sheriff was studying him. 

“You'd ought to thought about how 
much you liked liberty balore you drilled 
Millard.” 

The boy's mouth tightened. “Mebbe,” 
he said; “but there’s times when a man 
don’t have a chance to think.” 

McIntyre continued his scrutiny. He 
was debating with himself, and when he 
spoke it was quickly, as though some 
thought had just occurred to him: 

* How come that shootin’, son?” 

The lad’s eyes lifted slowly. They were 
somber and weary. He hugged himself 


tighter. 
“Case of one or the other.” 
“Gwan!” 
“Fact.” He raised his right elbow. 


“That scratch was from his first shot.” 

“You mean that he was trying to get 
you?” 

“Nobody else! He laughed grimly. 
“Don’t believe it. I don’t expect you to.” 

Snow fell thicker and waves lapped the 
stump in sharper cadence. —— 

“You expect me to believe that?” 
McIntyre asked. P 

The boy shrugged. “I said I didn’t, 
but I... I sort of hoped you might. 
I've never looked for much credit as 
bein’ truthful; that’s why I took a chance 
at gettin’ away instead of tryin’ to make 
folks believe it.” 
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HE8? is the help you need in building— 
the help you’ve not been offered until 
now! An experienced building organization— 
operating on a national scale—makes your 
whole job of homebuilding a positive pleasure. 
Makes the finished result a certainty. Insures 
you against waste, or unreasonable and unex- 
pected expense. 

To build a house calls for experience. You will 
probably build but once, and you can t afford to get 


that experience in the process. Read how you can 
avoid every hazard in building your home. 


A Practical Building Plan 


This is what National Homebuilders Society does 
for you: advises every step of the way from selec- 
tion of lot to completion of dwelling; provides 
proven, tested house plans complete in every detail 
for a small fraction of standard architectural fees; 
gives detailed material lists checked to smallest 
item, accurate to the dollar; specifies modern 
equipment for heat, light, plumbing: even decorating 
and landscape gardening included in this service. 

Your local contractors handle the work—they 
like the National service, will quote closer prices 


National Homelmilders Society: We have fin- 
ished our home and are init. Ine picture can't 
do it justice, or words tell our gratitude for 
your kind help al! along the iine. Could sell 
now for $2,000 profit. — H. H. J., Indiana. 


and do better work when they have this expert co- 
operation. Makes it twice as easy for everyone 
concerned—including you. 


When you have this service you £zoze the home 
you build will be modern and down-to-date in every 
detail of construction. You 4 the arrangement 
of rooms, halls, stairs, doors, is practicable, You 
know your house will prove livable and likable, and 
have full valuation if you ever sell. You get the 
same sound advice of the best architects and engin- 
eers the society can retain, whether you build for 
five thousand or fifty thousand dollars. 


How You Can Secure This 
Invaluable Building Aid 


Today, and now, send in your name to receive the 
new Homebuilders book. Nearly two hundred pages 
of homes of every type, at all prices to build, and 
photos and floor plans of each. Also contains the 
pertinent points you need as to design, equipment, 
finish; a veritable guide to house planning and 
building. 

Send no money—all they want now is your »a»e 
—the society is extending its service this ycar to 
many additional /ousands of homebuilders. They 
are rendering to the many a service the wealthiest 
could not afford in tackling the building problem 
single-handed. And it costs you nothing—saves 
you bundreds, or thousands, of dollars! 


No one can afford to build before investigating 
the wonderful services 
National has made avail 


able. It is /o//y to build 
without this knowledge. 
The book explains the 
whole plan. Send for it 
now, Three dollars (the 


cost of placing it in your 
hands) if you keep it, noth- 
ing if you don't, but 

you will! Clip 
coupon. 


What You Get: 


Estimates of cost you 
can rely on in choosing 
a bouse, 

Sound advice on financ- 
ing your building in- 
veatment, 

Valuable data on selec- 
tion of the lot, place- 
ment of the house, 
landscaping. 

Complete architectural 
service (even to the 
framing details) on 120 
proven designs—for a 
tenth of regular archi 
tectural fee. 


Material listsandquan- 
tity surveys checked 
to the penny, avoiding 
all waste. 


Correct ideas for heat- 
ing lighting, plumbe 
ing, sanitation, refrig- 
eration etc. 


NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIETY 
Woodward at Sibley St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder 
^J —your new 192-page illustrated building 
i - «3^. guide with photographs and plans of actual 
y Vaid houses for a weeks free examination, I will 
rw ow 


4 remit $3if l keep it (if you prefer you may 
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enclose payment now; money back if you 
want it.) 


Lanford DeGeneres, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants", also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food. 
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State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is diferent—a shampoo that «ill 
add real beauty to your hair— GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
somuch prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In additionto the clean 
fres ness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25c a package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J. W. Kost Co., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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“J lit out when I was only a kid. I used 
to write to the old folks because—well, 
they adopted me and was good to me. 
They asked me to come back in every 
letter, but I never did. . . couldn't stand 
bein’ that close to a preacher, I guess. 
Finally, a letter drifted up to Nome, 
tellin’ about how they'd nds that 
farm. That was what they always 
wanted, a comfortable farmhouse of their 
own. 

"[ saw things wasn't right. The old 
lady's hand was unsteady, and I could see 
they was worried about the money they'd 
put into the farm and what they was 
getting back for it, and so I— 

“T didn't figure to stay by 'em long. I 
just thought it'd be decent of me to ook 
inon’em. I got there too late, as mebbe 
you know. The old lady’d gone out; 
worry'd done it. They was soaked proper 
with that land, Sheriff, like three-four 


| other suckers who'd been soaked before 


'em. They saw all they'd saved goin’ into 
a swale hole that caught all frost, early 
an' late, and they saw their hopes and 
their courage givin’ out... . 

“Te killed the old lady, all right, and it 
killed the old gent. I stuck around, try- 
ing to help a little; but there wasn't any- 
thing to do. He couldn't live without her, 
anyhow. The idea of the poorhouse was 
in the back of his head, too, which hur- 
ried things along. I saw he was a goner 
weeks before he laid down and died. 

“T did help him a little, though. He 
thought I'd braced up." He laughed 
strangely. “I let him think that. I even 
used to pray with him 'cause it done him 
such a an of good. But nights, when I 
come to town, I—you know what sort of 
a reputation I had for bein' a hell-raiser 
and worthless in general. 

“Td figured on blowin’ as soon as the 
old gent was buried, but I stayed one 
night too long." 

He shifted his position and smiled. 

"You see, the old gent wasn't half- 
witted. He had a good idea that Millard 
wasn't the high-minded business man 
most of vou folks took him for. So the 
old gent looked him up. It took a long 
time, because Millard was a fox; he'd 
covered his tracks pretty well. The letters 
from Wisconsin, tellin’ about Millard's 
record there come the day before the 
funeral. I knew what was in ’em, so I 
opened ’em. It was all there, official stuff, 
understand. They’d drove Millard out 
of Wisconsin for crooked land deals. His 
heart was as black as a burnt stump! 


“THAT'S why Mister Millard paid me 
his call." He laughed harshly and un- 
pleasantly for the first time in those three 
days. “He'd got wind of what the old 
gent'd been up to. 

"He found me alone at the farm. He 
young-man'd me this and young-man'd 
me that way, tryin' to find out what I 
knew; and he found out. I told him a 
plenty what he was and promised him 
that I'd show the letters, and drive him 
out of Michigan. 

“Well, one thing led to another, and he 

ot hot and made a grab for the letters. 
i slapped his face and he pulls his gat. 
Yes, sir, he draws on me and squirts away. 
Well, he scratched my arm by luck, I 
guess; but it was close quarters. I swung 
around the table for the fireplace where 
the old man kept his rifle. He fired the 


third time and missed, and I didn’t take 
any chances. .. . 

"That's all. When it was over I lost 
my head and lit out. But I guess it was 
as good a play as any to make. Nobody'd 
have believed me, with what I'd been, 
and what they thought of Millard... . 
So here we are, Sheriff, you and me to- 
gether!” 

McIntyre’s mind was in a swirl. 

"But—but when we found him he 
didn't have any gun!" he stammered. 

"Sure he didn't. I had it. It was a 
good gun. That's why I didn't want to 
toss it in the drink up the creek, there." 

"Son," McIntyre said, biting on his 
long-neglected chew, “you was nine kinds 
of a fool. Look what you got yourself 
and me into! He had a gun; you could've 
traced that by its number. You couldn't 
"ve shot yourself without leavin' a powder 
burn. Why—" 

"Listen, Sheriff," the other broke in. 
“Tf you was judge and jury and I told 
that story after what you knew about me, | 
and what you thought you knew about | 
Millard, what’d the verdict be?” | 

For a long moment McIntyre did not | 
reply. Then he spat and sighed and spoke. 


“Mebbe,” he said, “you ain't such a 
foo after all." 


FTER the two men had been on the 

sand flat an hour, the wind shifted far- 
ther into the south and blew against the 
current. This backed the water up on the 
flat, and it began to rise. If the wind 
continued, the stump on which they had 
taken refuge would soon be submerged. 
Neither gave evidence of particular alarm, 
but without discussion they started to 
walk. They had no objective; they had 
no plan; they simply walked. 

Snow fell with increasing thickness and 
no land was visible anywhere, nothing 
by which to chart a course. They went 
slowly through the water, floundering 
numbly along, avoiding deep pockets by 
detours or retracings of their way. Far- 
well went ahead and McIntyre, with the 
rifle still under his stiff arm, followed, 
directing their course. Now and then 
they stopped to rest and to listen . . . to 
rest with their limbs locked in killing 
cold and to listen to the empty yowl of 
the gale. 

Farwell spoke: 

*' You're crazy, Sheriff, not to take me 
up. They could get you before night, if 
I was lucky on the swim. There's farms 
every now and then on the Canadian 
shore.” 

“My job,” he said huskily; “I couldn't 
swap you for a chance for myself.” 

The prisoner watched his captor now, 
for they walked abreast. He saw old Bob 
clutch the rifle tighter, saw the increasing 
uncertainty of his wading. He had not 
smiled in a long time, and he watched 
McIntyre's face with a sort of pity in his 
own. 

“T don't want the pen, and you don't 
want to go back on the job, that it?" 

Bob's assent sounded drunken. 

“So we're wadin’ around five-six sec- 
tions of hell just waitin' to see whether 
it's drownin' or freezin' or a little of both." 

“We'll get off.” 

“T like your starch, but there ain’t a 
chance.” 

vi little later McIntyre stumbled and 
ell. 
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“ Stand back,” he mumbled when Far- 
well went quickly toward him, and stag- 
gered to his feet with the rifle slung across 
his stomach. 

“AIl right, fair enough, Sheriff.” 

They waded without talking. The gray 
day was fading, giving to a sodden gloom. 
Above them a gull flew, crying, out of the 
murk and into it <gain. McIntyre's mind 
grew hazy with fatigue and cold. 

* Sheriff, lookit what's here!" 


HE sharp break in Farwell's voice 
made Mclntyre's heart jump. He 
stopped wading and shook his head to clear 
his eves. Farwell was running through the 
water, churning it to froth about his 
knees. Bob tossed the rifle into his hands. 

“Hold on—" 

"That command was unnecessary. The 
lad had stopped. He was bending over, 
touching something. He cried excitedly: 

“Wood bolt, Sheriff! Dry spruce an’ 
eight feet long, an' a foot thick at the 
butt!" 

McIntyre approached the floating log 
dumbly. He heard the other's voice; he 
tried to concentrate his mind, his sight. 
He could not. Vaguely he heard: 

"Why, vou old devil, another ten 
minutes'd finished you! Here! Walk 
beside her. So... .” 

He knew that he was moving down the 
wind, that the man who had been his 
prisoner was behind him, that he no 
longer carried his rifle. The log was be- 
side them, now, scrubbing bottom in the 
shallowest spots, now bumping his ribs 
as he waded beside it, supporting himself 
with an arm over the stick. They went 
so for hours, it seemed. Now and then 
Farwell’s voice penetrated the fog in 
his mind. He wondered what was hap- 
pening. ... 

“Whoa!” The word was followed by 
the roar of waters closing over his head, 
for he had suddenly walked away from 
bottom. Farwell’s hand was on his collar, 
dragging him up and back. : 

Old Bob fought feebly when he saw 
the glint of nickeled steel and knew that 
one handcuff was clamped about his left 
wrist. His arm was bent about the log; 
he knew that the other link of the cuff 
was snapped into his belt. He was held 
securely to the buoyant bolt. 

"Now, you stubborn old devil, you 
can't sink!’ Farwell’s grin registered 
faintly on McIntyre's failing vision. “And 
here's the old smoke wagon. . . .” 

He knew that his prisoner had looped 
the cord which had held the rifle to the 
canoe and slung the weapon over his 
back. He felt himself borne forward. He 
felt his feet relieved of all weight. He 
moaned and half -turned about, resting 
his free hand on the log. . . . He was 
foating, slapped from behind by the 
waves, but held up, floating free, and 
Farwell, one hand on the end of the timber 
was swimming; swimming and smiling 
and shoving. . .. 

Now his feet touched bottom, and he 
tried to walk as the boy pushed the log 
faster; again they were in deep water, 
drifting with the wind, impelled by Far- 
well's shoves when he could swim be- 
tween rests. McIntyre's body grew as 
numb as his brain. He saw the last glim- 
mer of daylight go. He had the impres- 
sion of having lived always among tossing 
waves, with his left arm tearing away 


The Switchboard Comes to Life 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chief and assistants are set for 


the “cut-over” that will bring 


a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 


Two years this equipment has 
developments of hundreds of 


been building. It embodies the 


engineers and incorporates the 


scientific research of several decades. Now it is ready, tested 
in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men 


myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. 


stand in line before frames of 


Mid- 


night comes. A handkerchief is waved. The insulators are 
ripped from the frames. In a second the new switchboard be- 


comes a thing alive. 


Without their knowledge thousands of 


subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 
continued without interruption through the new. The new ex- 
change provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 


many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 


To-day, in maintaining a 


national telephone service, the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 


and in methods of operation. 
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Free Book — Special Offer 
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“Mum” 


is the word! 


“Mum” prevents 
all body odors 


What a comfort!—to preserve 
all day that fresh, “after-the-bath” 
feeling of daintiness! 

“Mum”, the snow-white cream 
—not only prevents perspiration 
odor, but a// body odors. “Mum” 
is so effective and so safe that 
dainty women use it with the sani- 


tary pad. 25c and socatall stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

In order to introduce to you two other toilet 
essentials we make this Special Offer: 25c "Mum"; 
25c "Amoray" talc—the Powder Perfume whose 
fragrance lasts all day; and 75c Evans's Depilatory 
Outfit—the quick, safe way of removing hair. 
81.25 worth for $1 postpaid. Or we will send you 
the items separately. Please give dealer's name 
and address. 


Mum Mfg. Co. 
1121 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


AND EASY SALES. Every Owner 
IG MONE buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 

daily easy. Write for particulars and free samples. 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM CO., Dept. 252, East Orange, N. J. 


m; Built by 
i. Ole Evinrude 


Ols Evinrude builds the lightest 
8H. P. motor made, He could 
as easily build the lightest 1 H.P, 
or 2 H. P. motor, Bat he knows 
that less than 8 H. P. is not 
enough for the speed you wantor 
the safety you have a right to ex- 

ct in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads, In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


“STARTS with a TOUCH" 


No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Elto is the safe family 
motor, No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
tilting propeller. Trouble proof carbu- 
retor. The Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. (2) 
Dept. 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 


from his body. Always in his failing ears 
was Farwell's voice, laughing now and 
then, but mostly cursing. . .. 

He cursed louder, mouth close to Bob's 
cheek: 

“Stand up, you old fool. . . . Stand up. 
. « . I can't unlock it... but run the 
bolt through. .. . Like that. ... So.... 

The strain on his arm was over. He 
was floundering over slippery rocks to the 
black line before him. He was falling . . . 
falling. . .. 

He lay there deserted for a long time, 
he thought, watching the dull flare grow; 
but it could not have been so long, be- 
cause when the boy came to him and 
dragged him from the water the big curls 
of birch bark which started the fire were 
not even consumed. Sticks of dry drift- 
wood were piled over them, tendrils of 
flame leaped eagerly at the new fuel, and 
Farwell went to his hands and knees 
again, still swearing, to gather more. 
Lucky his match box was waterproof. 


AL DAWN they pulled on theirdry pacs. 
The rest of their clothing was dry 
too. They had been naked before their 
fire; they had shifted garments, wearing 
now a shirt, now pants, now a jacket, 
while the rest steamed dry before the cords 
of wood they burned. The storm was 
over, and through thinning clouds morn- 
ing stars appeared, only to fade quickly 
before a stronger light. à 
McIntyre looked sideways at his com- 
POSER. The boy was sitting on a log with 
is knees pillowing his head. 


“Well,” said the sheriff, *we're back 


“All right. You got grit, Sheriff. Any- 
body'd have done it for a man with— 
Shucks, it wasn't anything." 

The stars went out; the eastern sky 
was washed with pale gold, and balsam 
and spruce stood outlined darkly against 
it. On a far ridge an orange point of light 
appeared, and another, the quickening 
windows of a farmhouse. 

McIntyre cleared his throat. 

*"Twouldn't do you no good,” he said. 

“What wouldn't?" 

"My testimony. It's hearsay an' in- 
competent an' mebbe irrelevant, as they 
say. Besides, after savin' my life, it 
wouldn't count. . . ." 


“T wouldn't expect you to go to the 
front for me." 

Bob shifted his chew. 

“I said,” he repeated, we're in Canady. 
All I got's a Mich, an warrant.” 

Farwell smiled oni 

“Don’t fool me, Sheriff. You’ve got 
me hooked. This snow . . . you could 
have a gang on a trail a blind maa could 
follow inside an hour." 

“I said," continued Bob, as though he 
had not heard, "that we're in Canady. 
Out there yesterday you asked me what 
I'd do, was I judge and jury. I told you 
what I'd do. I'd do what any judge and 
jury'd do to a man with your reputation. 

ou got a reputation back home, an' you 
p one here. But the one here's with me. 
-It'd be no good with a judge an’ jury. It 
won't help you any other place but here 
... an’ with God A'mighty. A man 
don't lie, out on that flat. . .. 

“I said, you crazy big galoot, that we 
was in Canady, an’ I meant to say that a 
trial was had yesterday, yonder, with th' 
witnesses under somethin' more bindin' 
than an ordinary oath an'—" 

The boy turned toward him sharply, 
face tense: 

"You're meanin’ this? You're goin’ to 
turn me loose? You believed me?" 

“Turn hell! After I been through what 
I been through to take you back where 
everybody knows you're guilty, you think 
I'd turn you loose? Me? After what I 
been through? Extra-legal acts an' all? 

“T said that we was in Canady, an’ 
after dum near freezin’ an’ drownin' 

esterday I Sroppel off, just at dawn. ... 
Like this. . . . I just shut my eyes for a 
minute, for which nobody can blame a 
sheriff, an’ next minute I was asleep, an’ 
next you was gone, with my rifle. . . . 
An' with a rifle in Ontario, a man who 
knows the woods an' . . . who loves 'em 
can live . . . a long time. An’ you can't 
blame, even a sheriff, for bein' played 
out, an'—" 


H5 chin dropped to his breast. Soft 
sounds from the fire remained with 
him, but the soft sounds in the brush died 
out. He opened his eyes after an interval. 
The sun was shoving up out ofthe Ontario 
hills. The world was white and cold and 
peaceful, with a peace like that which was 
in the heart of old Bob McIntyre as he 
rose stiffly and started for the Prkos 
on the ridge. 


Straight Tips From Animals About How 
to Manage People 


(Continued from page 52) 


in it; for she has a decidedly sweet tooth. 
But I didn’t use sugar, or any kind of 
bribe. I simply used my knowledge of her 
temperament. 

One of the popular delusions which 
folks harbor in regard to the circus is the 
idea that our white horses are works of 
art, not of nature. People always ask us, 
jokingly, how often we have to paint or 
whitewash these snowy steeds. But I 
assure you that they are really and truly 
white. 

Some people are skeptical about the 
zebras too. They suspect that, at least 


occasionally, we take a donkey and paint 
stripes on ıt. But, in the first place, the 
two animals are not enough alike for 
that. In the second place, it couldn’t be 
done without being apparent to even a 
casual observer. And in the third place, a 
zebra is not difficult to obtain and doesn’t 
cost a great deal. So why bother to fake 
one? 

Circus people often indulge in a bit of a 
joke at the expense of a green hand. If 
some new boy is employed around the 
menagerie, he is set to work washing the 
zebra's white stripes and is told to be 
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very particular not to wash the dark ones 
off! Then everybody has a beautiful time 
watching him dab carefully along each 
separate white stripe, trying his best not 
to touch the edges of the dark ones. 

The little camel with his head cocked 
on one side while I read to him is Barney 
Google. He was born at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, where the show has its 
winter quarters. When this picture was 
taken he was about seven weeks old. 

Camels always remind me of a boy who 
used to go to school with me. There was 
something about the way he held his head 
that gave him a supercilious air. The 
other boys thought he was a snob, and 
this made him very unpopular. Yet at 
heart he wasn’t a bit uppish or conceited. 
He was one of the great army of the mis- 
understood, a victim of our common 
habit of judging people by appearances. 

A camel carries its head in the same 
supercilious way that this boy carried his. 
And it has the same effect, for camels are 
not popular with the crowds that visit the 
menagerie. Nobody warms up to them. 
They, too, are in the great army of the 
misunderstood, because of our habit of 
judging by appearances. 

When Barney Google Was led out to 
face the camera, he wore that character- 
istic look of snobishness; yet he really 
was timid and anxious. When I took his 
halter he began to circle around me after 
the manner of Molly the zebra. But I 
convinced him of my friendly intentions; 
and under this treatment Barney’s better 
self came to the surface—just as in the 
case of human beings if we give them 
the same chance. 


AS YOU see, Barney is white, whereas 

most camels are brown. And speaking 

of white camels reminds me of a curious 

story about white elephants. Back in 

1884, when James A. Bailey and a certain 

other circus man were traveling about 

with their rival circuses, each of the fa- 

mous showmen exhibited a white ele- 
phant. But the histories of the two 

specimens were quite different. 

Bailey actually had obtained a sacred 
white elephant from Siam. That is to say, 
it was as near white as these animals ever 
are; in reality, a dirty yellow. The other 
man decided to meet this competition 
in one way or another. So he bought 
john, an elephant of the usual com- 
plexion, and he set men to work sand- 
papering John’s corrugated hide. By an 
energetic. use of sandpaper, by bleaching, 
and by other beauty-parlor methods, John 
was transformed into an elephant that 
was really white. 

After this man had triumphed over 
Bailey in the whiteness of their respective 
white elephants, John's hide was allowed 
to resume its normal tint, which it did in 
the course of the following winter. John 
is now with the Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey circus. He is “going 
on" seventy and is the oldest elephant 
in the show. Among circus elephants 
seventy is a ripe old age. 

John has now retired from the arena, 
but he more than earns his keep by 
pushing the noae circus wagons around 
the show lots. hen he sets his head 
against the rear of one of these wagons 
—which may weigh ten tons—and pro- 
ceeds to shove, he is worth half a dozen 


horses. 
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Expect from a Golf Ball? 


F YOU are looking for greater distance—and 
if you do not object to long life and reliability 
from a ball that flies far—these new 1924 
MACGREGORS will fulfill your fondest dreams. 


New GO-SUM Ball 


The longest ball ever produced with the excep- 
tion of the 1924 Master. Also true in flight and 
controllable on the green. Stands plenty of 


punishment. 
At your Pro's or Dealer's, dimple or mesh marking, 75c. 


Master BALANCED Ball 


Developed to give all the distance of the Go- 
Sum in addition to its balanced feature. Due to 
a patented process, perfect balance is guaranteed. 

It’s most durable and gives splendid direction. 

New Blue Master or Meridian Marked Master—$l, at 
your Pro’s or Dealer's. 

“Write us to-day for our General Catalog and our Rule and Score Book. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 


ETone of these 
little beauties 
right now, and pro- 
tect yourself 
against hold-up 


NN — 
ee A SN thugs, rowdies, ote. and 
nder- NC d at thesame time it serves 
eR. fr 217 Days 25 
D rette case ever invented. 
Any PM says L. D. Payne. Frank DePrics Made exactly like the real 
2d made over $325 profitin one day. thing! Just 
pull the trig- 


NTA iland Viles sold over $25,000 
k AN in 2 years, G. Howard earned $100 
G in one day. F. E. Mendenhall 


worked half time and made $100 
“aS a Week. W. E. Findlay ran up 
them fy) bis commissions in a few montha from $100 

"' to over $500 per month. Every Home, 
Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live Prospect— 
Keeton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Extinguishers 
Our special training course starts you on road to 
succese first day. If now employed, we can show you how 
to make big money during spare time. No Experience 
Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out how to 
make real money. today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 


before. 


Territory going fast— write 


32 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


ger, back flica 
the lid showing a & 
full package of 

UE your cigarettes. 
7 Lots of fun scaring 


Pat. Pending 
your friends and at the same time useful 


and a great protector. 
Made of light ae et togtal, gun metal finish, 4 2/4. Inches 


long. Sold exclusively by us, Order at once, su 
Special intreductory price » . , 4 A 1. 
PAY POSTMAN on delivery our price plus postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. ^ 
PATHFINDER COMPANY 

Dept. J. N. 1B 534 Sixth Avenue New York 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manutac- 
ve four prof- 
mber, mill- 
e, labor. 


Large living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry,three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
Staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at same price. 


Here's your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals, Build 
this home yourself, Twomen can 
build it in a week, Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 
plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings firstand second floors. 
14'x22' living room, large din- 
Ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned and 
inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, Vindos; doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with 
complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
Styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 140. 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


WANT WORK nome ? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or women, 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employment, 
and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE. Limited offer. Write 
today. Artcraft Studios, Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 
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Women too, should keep a 
air of Bernards (No. 102) 
andy. For with Bernards, 

wire becomes as easy to 

manipulate as thread. You 
can cut it, bend it, straight- 
en it, wind it and do the 
finest work. Bernards grip 
like a vise, and cut clean, 
close and easily. Don’t for- 

get to buy a pairtoday. 

hs 


'BERNARD 


Standard High-Power Cuttin 


PLIERS 


No. 286 ‘‘Paragon’’ Re- 
T volving Belt Punches, six 
2 tube. 
= Catalog ''A'' free 
on request from 


WM.SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Probably you have noticed that ele- 
phants have their own variety of lock-step 
when they march. Each one holds with 
his trunk the tail of the elephant in front 
of him. They are taught to do this, be- 
cause it keeps their "two tails" out of 
mischief. It also keeps the elephants 
themselves in line. 

George Denman is the boss of our herd 
of forty elephants; and John will follow 
Denman around, whenever he has a 
chance, just as a big dog follows a little 
boy whom he loves. However, old John 
seems to feel that he is somewhat of a 
privileged character. He takes his time 
about obeying orders, exactly as an old 
and favored employee does when his boss 
asks him to do something. I’ve often seen 
Denman waiting patiently for fone to 

ush a wagon into place, while John 
fingered for a few extra helpings of hay. 

“Hi, there, John! Hurry up!" Denman 
would shout. 

And John would utter a squeaking 
response, which plainly meant: “All 
right! All right! I’m coming. But don’t 
be in such an awful hurry.” 

When he does start, he always takes with 
him a bundle of hay, which he carries with 
his trunk and munches as he goes. Once, 
while he was pushing the wagons into 
place, he Sai à heap of hay lying on 
the ground. After going a few steps, he 
went back, got behind the hay, and 

ushed it ahead of him with his fore feet. 
hie evidently thought he might soon have 
a few spare moments for refreshments. 

The picture of Joe, the goat, was easily 
obtained. Yet it suggests one of the most 
interesting ideas on this subject of the art 
of dealing with people. The fist thing 
anyone thinks of in connection with a 
goat is its habit of butting! Its indul- 
gence in this pastime is greatly exag- 

erated; but if a tempting target presents 

itself, the goat sometimes cannot resist 
the impulse to charge, especially if the 
target is red. 

In order to deliver an effective assault, 
however, the goat must have a running 
start! He can't do much damage at close 
quarters. If you are afraid and try to 
keep at a distance, you simply increase 
your danger. But if you have the boldness 
to go right up to him, he can't hurt 
you. 

A good many people are like goats. If 
you are afraid to go straight up to them 
with a proposition, you give them a 
chance to make a disastrous attack on you. 
But if you have enough sand to deal with 
them directly and courageously, you will 
find them quite harmless. 


PERHAPS the most interesting of all 
my experiences in getting these pictures 
was the one I had with the three Russian 
wolfhounds: Czar, Czarina, and Fleet. 
I happened to be going along with the 
photographer one day when I saw these 
dogs tied outside the tents. The owner 
wasn’t around; but it seemed a good 
chance to get a picture, so I told the 
hotographer to set up his camera, while 
Lie myself into the group of ca- 
nines, and proceeded to look pleasant. 

It just happened that I knew compara- 
tively little about these particular animals, 
for, strictly speaking, they were not mem- 
bers of the menagerie. They were owned 
by the man who had trained them. 


After the picture had been taken and I 
had parted with the trio on the best of 
terms, I met their owner, and casually 
informed him of what I had done. He 
looked rather startled and asked if I'd had 
any trouble with them. I assured him 
that we had got along famously together. 
Whereupon he gave me some interesting 
information about them. 

I learned, for instance, that these wolf- 
hounds are "one man" dogs. That is, 
they recognize allegiance to their master 
alone. To everybody else they are not 
merely indifferent, they are antagonistic. 
To approach them familiarly, as I had 
done, was supposed to be a reckless invi- 
tation to be bitten; or at least snapped at. 
But I hadn't suspected them of being 
dificult to approach, so I had walked 
right up to them in friendly fashion. And 
they had met my advances in the same 
spirit. 


[ve thought of that experience a hun- 
dred times. It reminds me of things that 
happened when I was a newspaper man. 
Just as a joke, a cub reporter was some- 
times sent out to see some man who was 
considered absolutely inaccessible. Every- 
body in the ofice—except the cub report- 
er himself—knew that the man in ques- 
tion wouldn’t let a reporter come within 
a mile of him. At least, they thought they 
knew it; and the whole office waited glee- 
fully to give the young fellow the merry 
Hacks on his return from his fool's 
errand. 

But, strangely enough, the joke was 
often reversed. For the cub reporter, not 
expecting. failure, actually succeeded in 
getting to the "inaccessible" ogre, and 
found him neither inaccessible nor an 
ogre! The reporter was successful because 
he hadn't accepted defeat in advance. 

The same thing happens repeatedly in 
business. A green salesman is sometimes 
sent to see a "prospect" who, as all the 
older members of the force believe, is 
hopeless. Blandly unaware of this fact, 
the green hand goes after the supposedly 
incorrigible individual with atlantic 
confidence. And sometimes, either be- 
cause the hitherto recalcitrant prospect is 
surprised by this cheerful ignorance, or 
because he feels an impulse of quixotic 
amusement, or because the confidence of 
the new man hypnotizes him into friend- 
liness, he actually “comes across." 

I have seen the same thing happen in 
other human relations. One man whom I 
recall was unflatteringly referred to as 
“an old bear." People avoided him be- 
cause they thought he would “bite their 
heads off" if they approached him. Yet a 
little boy, who hadn't been warned of the 
man's supposed bearishness, approached 
him with the same friendly confidence 
with which I approached those Russian 
wolfhounds, and with the same results. 
With better results, in fact, for the man 
not only refrained from biting but wasn't 
at all bored—and the wolfhounds were, 
as you can see by their expressions. 

f I had been told, in advance, that 
those wolfhounds were unapproachable, 
ossibly I should have kept my distance. 
E ooutdntt be afraid of them now, because 
I've found they won't hurt me. But fear 
of failure might have brought failure. That 
is perhaps the most interesting lesson which 
can be learned from these pictures. 
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He Has Lived for 
20 Years with 
Volcanoes and 

Earthquakes 


(Continued from page 61) 


than forty feet into the air. The shocks 
lasted over a period of eighteen days. Had 
that occurred in a thickly populated re- 
ion, you can imagine the Pesca 
"he shocks were felt both at Sitka and 
Seattle. 

“Then, in the year 1811, a vast terri- 
tory in the Mississippi Valley dropped, 
creating new lakes, and changing the 
course of the Mississippi River. The 
shocks continued for years, and were felt 
from New York to the West Indies. 
Hardly any lives were lost, because at that 
time the land was almost untenanted. 

“The Charleston earthquake, in 1886, 
shook the whole Atlantic Coast from 
Florida to Massachusetts. There was 
some loss of life and great destruction of 
property. 

“Earthquakes in the United States are 
most likely to happen along great rivers, 
or on shore lines. Where the mountains 
are high and the water deep there will be 
many comparatively light shocks. Where | 
the mountains are low and the water 
shallow, there will be few shocks, prob- 
ably separated by centuries, but they will 
be comparatively severe.” 


z HAT do you consider the most dan- 
gerous earthquake region in the 
United States?" was my next question. 
“There again: I must qualit my an- | 
swer," was his reply. “If by ia 
you refer to the possibility of great loss 
of life, then I should say Manhattan | 
Island in the city of New York is the | 
most dangerous earthquake zone in the | 
world, for the congestion is such that an 
earthquake there would produce a disaster | 
greater than the world has ever known. 
“On the other hand, the probability of | 
such a shock occurring there is remote. | 
So, if by *dangerous' you refer to regions | 
where most ah aks are likely to occur, | 
then I should designate the Pacific slope. | 
"But," added Doctor Jaggar, “there 
is one point you must be clear on. The 
earthquake itself is not particularly | 
dangerous. Fire, panic, and the inter- | 
ruption of transportation are responsible | 
| 
| 


for most earthquake deaths." 

"Can you predict the occurrence of 
earthquakes?” I asked. 

"Not yet," was the reply. “We are 
just beginning to learn that there is an 
intimate relationship between earthquakes 
and volcanic activity, but we have not yet 
succeeded in learning the laws under 
which they operate. We can, however, 
predict the activity of volcanoes with 
considerable ag eee 

“It has been found that volcanoes erupt 
periodically. Wesuvius, for example, be- 
comes active at intervals of about thirt 
years, and observation of Japanese voL 
canoes indicates that thirty-two and one- 
half, sixty-five, and one hundred and: 
thirty years are important volcanic inter- | 
vals. Probably these spaces apply equally | 
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Small improvements, as well as 


large, imposing structures, are 
permanent, fire-resisting and free 
from upkeep expense when built 
of ALPHA CEMENT. 


See the local ALPHA Dealer— 
the cement-service man for help- 
ful building suggestions. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Philadelphia 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


as a real estate specialist with our successful 
system. No experience need 
home during your spare time. Free informa- 
tion tells how. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Free Book 
for Mortgage 
\ Bond Buyers 


: Whether you have $100, 
$500, $1000, a careful reading of 
"Investors Guide" will prove of great 
benefit to you. This book gives you twelve 
tests by which you can Judge bonds It 
points the way to 100 protection and most 
liberal interest return. Write today. 
Merely ask for Booklet 127 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
La Salle & Madison 


69 Chicago Oldest 
Years First Mortgage 
Proven Safety Banking House 


Ironton, Ohio 
Boston 


ed. Start at 


1133 Broadway, New York. 


EASTON, PA. 


St. Louis Pittsburgh 
New York Baltimore 
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AIL CLERKS 
WANTED—$1600 to $2300 Year. Exer7 second week 


off—fall pay. Trav- 
el—see your country. Common education sufficient. Write IMMEDI- 
ATELY for free list of U. 8. Government positions now obtainable; 
and schedule showing places of examinations in your locality. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L-306, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LOTHES make 

the man—how 
much more so the 
woman! Conti- 
nental jewelry com- 
pletes the costume 
—expresses your in- 
dividuality. 


Many charming Jewel- 
ry creations are found 
in the Continental dis- 
play case at your store. 


THE CONTINENTAL JEWELRY CO. 
1915-22 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Demand a Rubberset 
—it pays! 
T may look exactly like a 
Rubberset (and imitators 
take pains to see to it that it 
does)—and you may be told 
that it’s “just as good" as a 
Rubberset— 
But— 


If you want the beneath-the- 
surfacequality—comfort—and long 
life whicharetheresult of 50 years of 
fine brush-making by the inventors 
ofthisprocess-dermandthegenuine. 


Whether you pay 35c or $25 for a 
Rubberset—it's guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally. The bristles are gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber. Made 
by Rubberset Company, Newark, 
N. J., U. S. A. 


ALBRIGHT 


Vi standard 


VING BRUSH 
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to all volcanoes, with the worst out- 
breaks occurring at the end of the longest 
period. Wehave also found that eruptions 
occur most frequently in March or Sep- 
tember; that is, either at the vernalor the 
autumnalequinox. Why thisisso, wedonot 
yet know. Probably the movement of 
the sun „and moon has something to do 
with it.” 

“What is the largest volcano in the 
world?” I asked. 

“The largest crater of an active volcano 
is that of Elgon in British East Africa. Ih 
is twenty-five miles in diameter. The 
crater of the volcanic peak Asosan, in 
Japan, is more than fourteen miles from 
rimtorim. The size of the crater, how- 
ever, is not particularly important in 
indicating the intensity of a volcano's 
activity. Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, has the 
greatest lava output of any volcano in the 
world, and my own volcano, Kilauea, is 
more continually active than any other. 

“Tt might be considered a good labora- 
tory volcano," he added with a smile. 
" because it is continually going through 
all the stunts of which a volcano is capa- 
ble, in such a way that observation is 
comparatively easy. 


“THE main crater of Kilauea, on the 
brink of which stands my home and 
the observatory, is about three miles long 
by two miles wide. It is a great cup. 
shelving from eighty to five hundred feet 
in depth, in the top of a barren plateau. 
The ‘pit’ from which the lava flows is 
about fifteen hundred feet in diameter. 
This is a lake filled with molten lava. 
which comes boiling up from the ‘wells’ 

and goes eddying around the rock walls. 
swirling and tumbling about the crags 
which thrust up through it here and there. 
The whole bottom of this pit rises and 
falls. Sometimes it is filled with liquid fire, 
and again it will all be cool enough to walk 

upon, with only a little gas coming from 
the various wells. I have sounded this 
‘pit’ with lengths of steel pipe, and found 
that the lava averaged forty-five feet in 
depth. Of course the depth of the ‘wells,’ 
or pipes, through which the lava foams up 
from the deeper volcanic paste is un- 
known. 

“Mauna Loa, the Hawaiian volcano 
upon whose crest I nearly perished in a 
blizzard in 1914, is a magnificent dome 
13,675 feet high. Its summit is reached 
through forests of Hawatian mahogany 
(koa) and tree fern, then up brilliantly 
colored lava slopes. The summit crater 
is three miles long by one and one-half 
miles wide, with walls seven hundred feet 
high. If the Woolworth Building, which 
is the tallest in the world, were set upon 
the floor of Mauna Loa’s crater, the 
occupants of the topmost offices could 
barely peep over the edge, and yet lava 
fountains have burst up through the 
floor of this crater and overtopped even 
these stupendous cliffs. 

“In Kilauea, the different effects can 
be watched with reasonable safety. With 
some students from Harvard I was once 
watching the tidal motion in the lava lake. 
It was at night. Suddenly, a few paces 
behind us, there burst up a wonderful 
gevser of liquid lava. It welled up like 
an oil gusher, brilliant orange in color and 
bubbling with burning gas. It spouted to 
a height of fifteen feet, twenty feet across, 
and sent a torrent down the slope 
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which did not stop for three months. 
“Volcanic activity often begins with 
extreme suddenness. At the March equi- 
nox of 1921 the pit was dull, with the lava 
crusted and sluggish fifty feet down and 
fourteen hundred feet across. In one 
night it lifted, bodily, lakes, islands, and 
craggy shores, everything inside the pit, 
and at six o'clock in the morning was 
flooding the outer slopes with lava streams. 
“The reaction, due to the relapse of 
pressure, made vast caldrons of the lakes, 
with flaming fountains by hundreds, 
brown gushes of fumes, fiery tornado 
whirlwinds which threw twenty-five- 
und blobs of live lava a hundred yards 
in the air; and the edges of the pit were 
built up into ramparts of black glass. The 
ground was covered with the blond threads 
of lava, spun by the whirlwinds just as 
a woman spins a thread of candy. The 
natives used to call this 'Pele's Hair,' 
Pele being the goddess of the volcano. 


N SEPTEMBER, 1919, I went up to 

watch an eruption of Mauna Loa, an 
enterprise always attended with difficulty 
and danger where this volcano is con- 
cerned. Our pack mules were loaded, and 
we were waiting for the first sign of 
activity. At midnight a dull glow began 
to spread over the crest of the mountain. 
Warned by this, we started at daybreak. 
Two days of riding and hiking across the 
eae) lava beds brought us to the great 
rift. 

“Here fountains were flinging brilliant- 
ly glowing pumice four hundred feet 
into the air from a crack half a mile lon 
The volcano was building cones and food. 
ing the country with lava flows that mean- 
dered in an incandescent flood for three 
miles. Over the fountains for thousands 
of feet rose a salmon-colored cloud that 
showed at night as a banner of flame, 
miles in extent, colored reddish yellow 
and reen. 

he color effects at sundown were 
gorgeous beyond description. Over the 
scarlet fountains rose the sheets of red 
and green flames topped with lilac fume, 
pus inst a murky green background. 
ve rose the great buff-colored whorls 

of cloud, with individual billows coffee- 
pence or brown. All of this was backed 
by an outer sky of the deepest cobalt- 
blue, with distant horizon clouds of pearly 


“As the eruption increased in inten- 
sity, the noise, which had been a mild 
roar like the surf on a rocky coast, rose 
to a loud, thunderous pounding, inde- 
scribably terrible and seeming to fill the 
whole sky with the sound. 

“At this time I obtained one glimpse of 
the lake surface by climbing the rampart 
at the northeast end where the summit 
was only forty feet high. The heat was 
incolerable, but by choosing a moment 
when the falling of fragments was at a 
minimum, it was possible to scramble to 
the edge, look in, and then beat a quick 
retreat. The lake surface of heaving, 
foaming lava lay about twenty feet be- 
low the edge where I stood for my hurried 
glimpse. It was like lookinsihte tbe mouth 
of hell! 

“The life of a scientist, when he is 
taking a close look at a big volcano like 

auna Lea in maximum activity, is full 
of excitement and some peril. He must 
keep a sharp lookout so that he is not 
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surrounded and cut off by a fresh lava 
flow, at the same time keeping a wary 
eye cocked at the sky, ready to dodge the 
huge drops of lava and incandescent 
pumice that are thrown high into the 
air, many of which are large enough to 
turn a man into a cinder in a twinkling 
if they fall on him. The explorer must also 
keep his senses on the alert, not to be 
caught in a shift of the gases and fumes. 
And, in addition to preserving his own 
life under these conditions, his trip is 
fruitless unless he brings back with him 
samples of the gases and photographs 
of the volcanic activity! 

“The flood of lava from this eruption 
of Mauna Loa ran down through the 
forest, burned houses and crops, and 

ured for six weeks into the ocean. Un- 
xnown deep-water fish were killed, tidal 
waves rose on the shores, and columns of 
steam shot up. 

* [n November, the eruption of Mauna 
Loa stopped as suddenly as it had begun, 
and a week later the lava in the crater of 
Kilauea, twenty-two and a half miles 
distant, sank four hundred feet in an hour, 
and within four hours it was six hundred 
feet down. This indicates the ‘sympathy’ 
between the two volcanoes, or, more cor- 
rectly, that the energy in both comes 
from a single source." 


ASKED Doctor Jaggar what was the 

most spectacular eruptionthat had ever 
occurred. He replied that, in his opinion, 
it was the eruption of Krakatoa, in the 
Malay Archipelago, in 1883. This was, 
undoubtedly, the most stupendous event 
of the kind that has occurred within the 
period of volcano observation. 

The great crater of Krakatoa rose to 
the surface of the sea in a series of peaks. 
One of these was the island of Krakatoa 
which projected above the watertoa height 
of nearly three thousand feet. On August 
26th, 1883, a succession of violent explo- 
sions began which lasted until the morn- 
ing of August 28th. Half of the island was 
blown into fragments! Where one of the 
peaks, fourteen hundred feet high, had 
stood was a submarine cavity more than 
a thousand feet deep. 

The mass of stones and dust thrown up- 
on some of the adjacent islands was so 
great as to bury their forests and largely 
augment their land area. The actual sounds 
of the explosions were so great that they 
were heard at Rodriguez, three thousand 
miles away. Never before or since have 
sound waves been heard at such very 
great distances. 

“Every active volcano,” concluded 
Doctor j Nos * 1s a fascinating chemical 
laboratory, telling, by means of its lava 
and its gases, in a cryptic language, what 
lies beneath. I call them 'the windows of 
the earth,’ and through them we hope, 
one day, to see clearly what goes on in- 
side this world of ours. 

“Their study offers the possibility of 
great benefit to mankind, both by learn- 
ing the laws which govern their activities, 
and thus avoiding the destruction they 
sometimes bring in the form of eruptions 
and earthquakes; and by the possibilities 
of power which they contain. Some day, 
I believe, volcanic heat will be utilized in 
industry. But before that time comes we 
must know something about the habits 
of these ‘living mountains.’” 
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Are You Leading a 
Second-Hand Life? 


(Continued from page 29) 


law-abiding or law-breaking, as straight 
or crooked. 

But it seems to me that about the most 
searching division that can be made, the 
most radical separation of the sheep from 
the goats,is to place upon one side those 
who are R with praise they do not 
deserve, and on the other side those who 
do not seek praise and are rather em- 
barrassed when their virtue is discovered 
and talked about. 

To which of these classes do you be- 
long? Are you more intensely interested 
about your reputation than you are about 
your character? Do you work primarily 
for pay; that is, do you keep your eye on 
the clock? Are you much more concerned 
about whether you shall get your due 
reward in money than whether you shall 
perform your duty? 

Does it give you the keenest pleasure 
to be known as honest? Or does it give 
you vastly more pleasure to know within 
yourself that you are honest? 

Ruskin says that most'of us do not 
really want to be great: what we want is 
to be called great. Few of us would like 
to be the captain of the ship, for his is a 

osition of tremendous responsibility. 
pon him rests the care of all the lives 
and cargo in his ship; he must watch all 
day and night through the fog and storm; 
and he must be the Tat man to leave his 
vessel in case of wreck. For all this he 
must undergo years of arduous prepa- 
ration, and all he can hope to receive is the 
salary of a clerk. No; we do not want to 
be the captain. What we want is to be 
- called the captain; to have people touch 
their hats to us and look up to our 
authority. 

The young man who dreams of a musical 
career may not really want to be a piano 
virtuoso; that implies years of continuous 
hard work and seliderial What he may 
want is to receive the applause and have 
the fame. The young lady who aspires to 
a career in grand opera may be appalled 
when she Ends out the hardship, the 
renunciation, and the grilling labor that 
are necessary to climb the heights toward 
which sheaspires. Oftenshediscoversthat 
what she wanted was not to be a prima 
donna, but to be called a prima donna. 


"T HERE is all the difference in the world 
between being great and looking great. 
I remember I used to belong to all sorts of 
lodges when I was a young man. In one of 
these lodges the Noble High Cockalorum, 
on one occasion, was a very imposin 
rsonage. When he put on his peake 
at, his gown trimmed with imitation 
ermine, and his splendid horse collar 
sparkling with glass jewelry, he was most 
impressive—to everybody except me. I 
knew him. He was my friend the plasterer, 
who lived around the corner; and he 
didn't have sense enough to come in out 
of the rain. He was not great; he just 
looked great. 
Some time before the World War, I 
happened to be in Berlin at the time of 
the annual army maneuvers. Our party 
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had a good location on a balcony, from 
which we looked out upon the pomp of the 

assing pageant. We saw the Kaiser go 
Ey surrounded by his glittering staff. One 
of our party remarked that this would be 
a good show if we only had some music by 
Victor Herbert. The Kaiser was not 
great. But he looked great. 

Imagine Theodore Roosevelt riding 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton with a tin pot on his head adorned 
with ostrich feathers, a copper boiler 
around his chest, and a sword at his side, 
while he bestrode a prancing steed! The 
boys would have hooted him. Roosevelt 
needed nosuch second-hand parapherna'ia. 
He was great; he didn't only look great 

What a blessing it would be if the 
ambitious boys and girls of the world 
would ‘bend their energies and attune 
their hopes to the goal of becoming great, 
and not merely to succeed in getting a 
great job, in standing on a great pedestal, 
or amassing a great pot of money! 


NE of the times when the soul is 

revealed in its full radio-activity, in its 
most shining attractiveness, is that mo- 
ment when the boy and girl fall in love. 
This strange fire called love burns away 
all barriers. The young couple are exalted 
by a sort of divine ecstasy into the joy of 
self-revelation They turn their hearts 
inside out. It is the happiest moment of 
their lives, because it is the most real 
moment. One is most truly himself when 
he is in love. We stupidly call that “de- 
lusion," and speak of the subsequent 
years as "disillusion," as though they 
marked coming down from some sort of 
folly or insanity to reality. 

As a matter of fact, love is the solidest 
and supremest of all truth and reality. 
It is coldness and ind'fference and hate 
and estrangement that are really the 
miasmatic vapors and delusions that en- 
mesh life with lies. 

A tear, a sob, a cry of pain, are self- 
revealing. They mean that all of our 
classes and zd and dignities are arti- 
ficial, and that beneath them we are 
human. 

So the plays of the theatre, which are 
supposed to hold the mirror up to life, are 
divided into tragedies and comedies. For 
a play succeeds only as it penetrates our 
armor with the spear-thrust of sorrow or 
the bright shaft of laughter and shows us 
our humanity. 

This matter of honesty with one's self 
goes down very far. How about what jou 
call your principles? After all, are they 
really yours? You say you are a Republi- 
can or a Democrat, a Modernist or a 
Fundamentalist, and this and that; but 
have you ever really investigated to find 
out whether you actually believe what 
you c.aim to believe, or have you simply 
taken over the principles of your father 
or of someone else, and devoted all your 
thinking to prove that they are true? 

When Tennyson says: 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds, 


he simply means that the only faith to be 


proud of is one that you have torged out 
of zou own experience. 
ruth is not some treasure that people 
must go to find. Truth is intimately 
related to you. It is something that is a 
art, or ought to be a part, of your own 
ife. You cannot live on the truth of 
other people, but you must find and. know 
your own. And you can soon do that by a 
single-minded love of the truth, and 
loyalty to it as you see it. 

When you are called on to make de- 
cisions, do you run panic-stricken to other 
prope or do you decide for yourself? 

Aost of the decisions we regret are those 
we adopted at second-hand. It is well to 
be teachable, to be humble-minded, and 
to be open to conviction; but we shall not 
amount to much unless, at the last, we 
manful'y stand upon our own feet and 
reach our own conclusions 

The most necessary part of education is 
training a child to depend upon himself; 
but too often education consists in train- 
‘ng a child always to depend upon others. 

Even much of our happiness is second- 
hand. 

We are happy “by report,” as Bacon 
says. The millionaire may have liver 
complaint; he may be on wretched terms 
with his family; he may have no genuine 
friends whom he can trust; he may live 
in constant fear and anxiety, and be 
tremendously bored all the time, and yet 
call himself happy merely because the 

eople of the mob think they wou'd be 
Bano? if they had his millions. So he is 
happy only with a happiness borrowed 
from what they impute to him. 

'The grande dame actualy may be 
vasty world-weary as she pursues her 
continuous round of vanity. But she 
enjoys the borrowed happiness of those 
who envy her. 

The raggedy children look through the 
park gate at the rich little girl in. her 
finery, and wish they were in her place. 
But about all the fun the rich little girl 
has she reaps from that envy. As a matter 
of fact, she would give anything to get rid 
of her finery and go out and play in the 
mud with other children. 


OE COURSE there is danger of egotism. 
There is such a thing as too much self- 
importance and too great a disregard for 
authority and for the opinions of others. 
And there is a curious thing about ego- 
tism: The average egotist is set up not 
so much because of his own qualities and 
abilities as he is over the excellencies he 
has borrowed from other people. In other 
words, he is real'y a fraud. 

A thorough self-respect is entirely con- 
sistent with genuine humility and modesty. 
It is those who lead the second-hand life 
who are usually very proud of the opinions 
they have adopted, the airs they have 
taken on, the glib phrases they have 
learned to use; while those who are 
honest with themselves, who arrive at 
their own convictions, and have worked 
out their own principles are, as a general 
thing, neither contentious nor boastful 
about it. 


H. I. PHILLIPS, the popular humorist, comes across next month 
with another one of those funny confessions of his. Under the title 
“How My Wife Keeps Me on the Job” he explains the four methods 
which Mrs. Phillips has found most effective in reducing his loafing 
average. These methods, he believes, would driveany husband to work. 
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The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
can learn to play 
the scale and soon 
play popular airs. 
Nothing can take 
its place for Home, 
Lodge, Church or 
School Entertain- 
ment. 


zu one SAXOPHONE 
TONE 

{sa marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 

“snap-on pads." Easy payment terms can be arranged if 


desired, making it very easy to pay: Six days’ free trial 

allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 

Complete Catalog. (80) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1180 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


KEEP KITCHEN WALLS CLEAN-$2 
WITH ACME FILTERING FLUE 
MN Fits on Any Gas Cooking Range 


Destroys all greasy cookin: 

fumes that soil walls anc 
ceiling; also reduces odors 
from the oven. Anyone 
can attach Itin a minute; 


be sent prepaid for $2— 
money refunded if not satisfied in 10 days. 


Commercial Gas Appliance Co. 


313-315 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
Dealers: Write for sales territory. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Indo by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learnin 


T" Honey back "Doarantes 
ot oney-ba: 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
- 421 South Ashland Boulevard  - Chicago 
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3 ination. Booklet free. 
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6H G Street Washington, D. C. 
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You can't keep your eye on the ball if 
your mind is back on the last green where 
you made a mistake. That mistake is over 
and past, and there are other holes to be 
played. The wise thing is to think of what 
you are doing now, and not of what you 
might have done, or what your rival is 
doing. The great fielders in baseball 
are the men who try for everything in 
sight, taking their errors as they come, 
and forgetting them as soon as possible. 

Between the ages of twelve and twenty 
I was actively engaged in interscholastic 
and intercollegiate sport of various kinds. 
Immediately after leaving Vanderbilt 
University I began my career as a writer 
of sport, and for the past twenty-two 
years I have been following the fortunes of 
competitors, great and small, upon almost 
innumerable fields. 

These thirty years of participation and 
contemplation have given me an excellent 
chance to size up the qualities that make 
great athletes, and to see how these same 
qualities figure in the general job of exist- 
ence outside of sport. Certain things 
which count heaviest on the field of play 
count heaviest in the career of a doctor, 
clerk, lawyer, salesman, or newspaper 
man, when properly applied. 


RECALL the case of a college athletic 

star who got a job as a reporter. For the 
first two years he made big headway, but 
then he began to grumble at every extra 
assignment given him. He had started to 
run with a company of richer and idler 
friends, and was beginning to play their 
game rather than his own. The result was 
that before long he dropped out of the 
picture. 

When I saw him later on he had found 
a job as a press agent. 

“Tve learned my lesson,” he said; “I’ve 
gone back to what I picked up at baseball 
and football. If I’m going to be a press 
agent, I’m going to be the best one in the 
world! I’ve turned it into a competition. 
From now on I play my game the best I 
know how, and let the other fellows 
alone.” 

That man came back strong. In a year 
or two he had his choice of several good 
newspaper positions. 

In another case, one of the most famous 
football and baseball stars of a big East- 
ern university plunged into his work, 
after leaving his studies, with as much 
earnestness as he ever showed on the field 


| of sport. He was asked to come back to 


his old school and help coach, but he 
refused to do it. 
* My business demands all of my time 


and thoughts," he explained, “and one of | 


the things I learned in sport is that you 
can't play the other fellow's game and 
your own at the same time. If I were 
oing to make coaching my profession, 
T give it everything 1 

making something else my profession, 
and for the present I give it all I've 
ot. 

ji This man made a great record as an 
athlete because, when he was an athlete, 
he did his stuff. And he made a fine 


record in business because he kept on 


had. But I’m | 


66 


e pay him 
$100 a week”’ 


"AND he's worth every cent of it. Came 
here several years ago asking for 
a job. He got just that—a smal) 
job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew 
he was on the payroll until one day ] 
got a letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
enrolled for a course of home study. It 
was remarkable the way he went ahead 

“We pay him $100 a week now and he's 
going to be earning even a larger salary 
some day. lI wish we had more men 
like him." 


Ho do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
Is there any reason why you should be selected? 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost or obligation, just mark and mail this coupon 
C INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ` 

Box 7452-D, Seranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my lease send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet "IWhe Wins and Why" 


and tell me how I can qualify for the tion or in t 
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matters atl Wack 
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— 


Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Canada. 


Send for this Booklet 


Jimmy De Forest, trainer and conditioner of 
Jack l'empsey, Longboat, Firpo, Rooseve!t 
Elbert Hubbard and others, has written abook- 
let Physical Fitness and the 
Pay Envelope." 


ing The man who commands the big f, 
lary 1» ph 


waically fit. 
Jimmy De Forest Physical Training System 
347 Madison Ave., Dept. 24, New York 


Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
a week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability, Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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that corrodes / 
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clasps and lively elastic. They 
have no metal to rust and rot 
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double grip. 25c up. 
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Made by the 


IVORY GARTER 
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New Orleans, La. 
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h o matter what your business 
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hope to succeed without spe- 
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American School 
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doing his stuff. The nature of his aims 
changed radically, but he never allowed 
himself to get mixed up about the goal he 
was trying to reach. 

The fate of the man who puts his hand 
to the plow, and then turns to do some- 
thing else, is very likely to be a sad one. 
A few years ago a promising young fellow 
of my acquaintance went into business for 
himself, and did very well. His profits 
were ample, though he wasn't getting 
rich as fast as some of the men with whom 
he associated at his club. He began to 
think about what they were doing, and to 
calculate how much he would be worth if 
he had entered some other line. 

That kind of thinking made him rest- 
less and discontented with his own prog- 
ress, which, though steady, was nothing 
to get excited about. Still, it was fair 
enough. In the end he decided to try 
some side lines that promised glittering 
results. 

Here he was with affairs of his own 

that demanded all he had, and at the 
same time his outside undertakings were 
clamoring for attention. The result was 
inevitable: That man's business went up 
the creek for no reason in this world 
Sept that he didn't attend to his own 
ob. 
: It may be all very well to have several 
irons in the fire, but you had better be 
sure that you have them all in the same 
fire. You can't hold on to one iron and 
be all the time grabbing around frantically 
for others that are out of reach. 

But to return to sport. 


HEN Harvard and Yale met in their 

annual football battle in 1922, Y ale 
looked to have the stronger team. But 
Harvard won the game. The explanation 
was that Yale's mental balance had been 
shattered, because she ‘tried too hard to 
figure out what her opponent would do. 
Yale didn’t do her stuff 

But in 1923 things had changed. Yale 
was no longer worrying over what an 
opponent might do. She was intent upon 
praying football. A star quarterback in 

icheson, a hustling captain in Bill Mal- 
lory, a strong and fast line, and a speedy, 
alert backfield was a combination that 
struck terror to the hearts of her oppo- 
nents. But that wasn't all that Yale had. 
As valuable as any of the other assets was 
a new state of mind: Yale had confidence, 
and went out to play all the football she 
knew. 

On the day of the Harvard game a 
heavy rain was falling. The playing field 
was a mire. This condition killed off the 

reatest asset Yale had, which was speed. 
he I waited for the game to begin Isa 
wondering if the Yale players would take 
this as another Harvard omen, and begin 
to worry. Had they cast off the mental 
handicap so completely that not even 
such hard luck as this could revive it? 

My question was answered as soon as 
the game began. Yale was herself, was 
playing her own game, though the field 
was ankle-deep in water, and the ball was 
slicker than a greased pig. One of Har- 
vard's first mistakes was a fumble, and 
Pond, a Yale back, scooped up the ball as 
easily as if it and the field had been dry, 
and was off to the goal line seventy yards 
away. That touchdown showed the new 
spirit that was in the Yale players, a 
spirit that kept them going at a great 


pace until the game was over and Harvard 
defeated. 

Throughout the contest Lovejoy passed 
and Mallory kicked just as if the field 
had been dry, simply because they were 
playing their own game, doing their stuff 
regardless of weather, and regardless of 
an opponent who had beaten them four 
years in a row. 


MENTAL balance is one of the big- 
gest assets a man can have when he 
oes into a competitive game, or when 
e goes into a competitive business or 
rofession. One of the strong points of 
Alliam T. Tilden, four times tennis cham- 
pion, is his ability to break down the 
mental balance of his opponent. 

“The greatest temptation in the world,” 
one of his rivals said to me, “is to try to 
play Tilden instead of playing tennis. 
And you can’t play Tilden, eus you 
never know what he is going to do. You 
get all set for one thing and ke hands you 
something else.” 

Tilden is a marvelous player, yet I’m 
sure that those who have met him would 
have done better if they had given their 
undivided attention to playing tennis and 
hadn’t balled up their l balance by 
trying to outguess the champion. jora 
ston, of California, plays tennis all the 
time, and he hag given Tilden the battles 
of his life. Johnston is a small man and 
has less strength than Tilden. That ac- 
counts for some of his defeats, for he is a 
cool, clear-headed player who cannot be 
rattled. 

The night before one of the greatest 
athletic contests ever seen in America, 
two men were talking earnestly—or, more 
accurately, one man was talking earnestly, 
and the other was listening quietly. 

“You'll knock that guy out in a couple 
of rounds!" the talkative man was saying. 
* He ain't got a chance. He'll think you 
give him a dose of chloroform." 

The silent man still had nothing to say, 
and his friend chatted on: "That's right, 
ain't it? You'll put him to sleep in no 
time, won't you?" 

“Oh, I don't know,” replied the listener. 
rd do my stuff. 'That's all I ever try to 

o. 

It was Jack Dempsey who gave that 
answer on the eve of his fight with Firpo 
for the world's heavy-weight champion- 
ship. In that simple statement, "I'll do 
my stuff," lies the explanation of Demp- 
sey's remarkable ring career. As lithe as 
a great jungle cat, possessing a short arm 
blow of pnbeliey ble power, standing six 
feet one, and weighing close to two hundred 
pounds, he is a man to be reckoned with 
in any ring battle. But all of his wonder- 
ful physical equipment wouldn’t win for 
him unless he “did his stuff." 

When Dempsey was preparing for his 
fight with Willard, which won him the 
championship, he worked hard but said 
little. No one could get a prediction out 
of him. There was no boasting, no fore- 
telling of what he would do. When 
interviewers pressed him hard, his re- 
ply was that he would do the best he 
could. 

Willard, on the contrary, was in a 
curious mental twist, due partly to over- 
confidence. He could not believe that any 
man fifty pounds lighter and six inches 
shorter than he had a chance. Mixed 
with this, Willard was thinking of what 
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Dempsey was going to do, rather than of 
what he intended doing to Dempsey. 

“I know Dempsey’s style,” he said, the 
night before the battle. “He has been 
knocking his opponents out in one round, 
and that means he starts with a rush. 
He’ll come at me the same way, and I'll 
be waiting with an upper-cut when he gets 
in range.’ 

This would have been well enough if 
Dempsey had started with a rush. But 
he didn't. He began by circling Willard 
as a panther circles an ox. Within ten 
seconds Willard was a badly baffled 
champion. All his plans had gone to 
smash because Dempsey had done some- 
thing he hadn’t figured on. And Willard 
hadn’t planned a battle of his own, so now 
he had nothing to fall back on. 

Dempsey, meanwhile, wasn't thinking 
of what Willard would do to him. He was 
watching for a chance to do something to 
Willard, and when the huge champion led 
uncertainly with his long left, Dempsey 
was all set and fixed for the job. He 
dashed in under that lead and landed a 
right to the stomach and a left to the jaw. 
Down came big Jess Willard like a giant 
oak falling before the woodman's ax. The 
end of the fight could then be foreseen. 
It was all over with Jess. 


VIVID imagination is a fine thing for 
a poet, an artist, a novelist, or play- 
wright. And probably forcertainother peo- 
ple. But an imagination that gets into the 
wrong channel can play the well-known 
dickens in competitive sport, and often in 
business. If you start thinking of what 
will happen to you if one of your com- 
petitors does thus and so, you are getting 
in a bad way. If a locomotive engineer 
spent his time worrying about the pos- 
sibility of another train bumping into his 
from the rear, he couldn't keep his eye 
and his mind on the track ahead; and 
that's where he ought to keep them. 

For two years the Giants had the 
Yankees buffaloed in the world's series 

ames. The Yankees couldn't play their 
Best because they were worrying all the 
time about what McGraw and his men 
might pull off. Their imaginations were 
too active. The series of 1923 started out 
as if it might be a repetition of the two 
preceding contests; but the Yankees got 
themselves together before it was too 
late, forgot about the Giants’ fame as 
inside baseball wizards, and played their 
own game. They hit hard, fielded well, 
and got good Such Those three things 
were their great aims, and with their 
minds intent upon doing their stuff, they 
won the series handily. 

A cool head, a stout heart, a definite 

oal will take a man a long, long way. 
These attributes, coupled with the need 
edge that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, are about 
all-you need in beginning your work, or 
in carrying it on. if you play your game 
out to the finish though the heavens fall 
and the hills begin to quiver, you won’t 
be beaten often. For this thing of ham- 
mering away with everything you have 
against high odds and bleak misfortune, 
brings a force into play that is almost 
irresistible. 

“Do your stuff” isn’t a very scholarly 
expression, but it’s a mighty good rule 
to live by. 
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Don’t jump at conclu- 
sions. Study your shoe needs carefully 

You want a shoe that looks right on 
your feet, a shoe that will wear like 
iron and hold its shape—a shoe that is 
reasonably priced. 

Right? 

You get just those qualities in the 
Crawford Shoe and then some. 

You can’t do better than trot around 
to the Crawford dealer’s and try op 
some Crawford Shoes. 


Step about and see how they fit— 
how comfortable they are. 


And your size fits you in any style o 
last you choose! 
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kler made. Instantly set for whirling or sta- 
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Made to last for years, Wonderful non- wear 

bearings. Fully guaranteed. $350at yourdeal- 
er's or sent postage prepaid. 


Descriptive folder 
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SHAFT COMPANY 
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FOR SUNBURN 
—nothing better 


After bathing, a long motor ride, 
fishing or hiking, there’s nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
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processes. 
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money.” Most of that is just talk. It 
lays the emphasis in the wrong place. 
Men, not money, make a business thrive. 
Money i is one of the tools; and a good 
manager, like a carpenter, knows how to 
use his tools. An able manager in charge 
of a sound business, and with enough in- 
telligence and common sense to lay his 
eus fairly before a good banker, can in 
ordinary times get all the money he needs 
to conduct his business properly and 
profitably. 

The second great cause of business 
failures, after too easy money, is what 
we call "dry rot.’ ny manager who 
allows dry rot to creep into his own thinking 
and the thinking of his organization is 
putting the skids under himself, and is to 
that extent a bad risk for the banker. 

Here is the kind of thing I mean: A busi- 
ness starts out with young men and 
sound ideas, abreast ab the times. It 
prospers. The men grow older, and the 
ideas they started with become slightly 
rusty and old-fashioned. But the men do 
not change their ideas. That is dry rot; 
the failure to keep up-to-date. 

There are principles in business, funda- 
mental factors like honesty and service, 
that are the same now as when King Tut 
was a boy. On the other hand there are 
methods, which are to be distinguished 
from principles because they do change. 
Buying habits, trade customs, office and 
factory equipment, production methods, 
sales and x epica policies: these are 
methods, and they change and improve 
constantly. 

In one section of the country, for ex- 
ample, most merchandise in the dry-goods 
trade used to pass through wholesalers on 
its way from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer. Nowadays there is a tendency for 
dry-goods retailers in that section to buy 
direct from manufacturers. 


"THE: third great cause of failure, in my 
opinion, is speculation, either within 
or without the business. 

Some speculation is necessarily a part 
of the operation of every-concern. [he 
prices of materials and merchandise fluc- 
tuate according to demand and supply 
and other factors. A good manager has 
to use his head to decide when to buy and 
when to stay out of the market. To the 
extent that he guesses on the probable 
rise or fall of prices, he speculates. That 
cannot be avoided. 

What I mean by speculation within a 
business is that same kind of guessing; 
but the emphasis is different. The good 
manager hopes that his good and bad 
guesses on prices, taken together, will 
enable him to do better than break even 
in the long run. 

His principal aim is to make money, 
legitimately, by adding to the values of 
the materials that pass through his hands; 
by changing their form, as in manu- 
facturing, or by capable merchandising, 
as in wholesaling and retailing. On the 
other hand, the bad manager, the specu- 
lating manager, aims to “make a killing” 
on the fluctuations in prices. 

I recall the case of a customer of our 


bank, a man who was in the hide and fur 
business when those products reached un- 
heard-of prices. 

He had a line of credit of two hundred 
thousand dollars with us. When in our 
judem ment prices had about reached their 
peak and we felt sure danger was ahead, 
we called him in. 

"You're in a bad fix," we told him. 
“Your inventories are far too big for this 
kind of a market. Prices are high now; 
but nobody knows when they are going to 
break. Now is the time to protect your- 
self." But he laughed at us. 

"Hides coming down!" he said. 
possible!" 

Nevertheless, we insisted that he reduce 
his loans with us by one half. It was too 
late, though, to save him from grief, for 
hides dropped right out of the sky, and 
there was hardly anybody to buy them 
even at one fourth the price they had been 
bringing when the tani a t was at the peak. 

Thoroughly dejected, this man came in 
to see me one morning. 

“How are you feeling?" I asked. 

“How am I feeling?” he replied. “Mr. 
Decker, I'll tell There was quite 
a while when I eas I was a mighty 
smart business man; but I know now I'm 
just a plain fool!” : 

He agreed afterward that if he had at- 
tended to business, instead of speculating 
on merchandise, he would probably be a 
millionaire to-day. We didn't let him 
fail, but if we hadn’t helped him through 
he would have been “‘busted”’ higher than 
a kite. He is a good man, who took his 
licking, and is slowly working back to an 
assured standing. 


THAT suggests a theory of banking that 
I have held for a long time. When 
times are "good," as we say, when money 
is plentiful and pricesare rising, speculation 
is likely to be rife. Business men quickly 
forget the lessons of “hard times" and are 
inclined to grow rash again. Then is the 
time for a banker to say "No!" emphati- 
cally to every request for funds that is not 
justified by sound business. He can serve 
the whole business community by re- 
straining the inclination to speculate and 
inflate values. 

On the other hand, the time for a 
banker to be comparatively free with 
funds, and to say “Yes!” readily, is when 
conditions are not so good, and business 
men face failure if they cannot get ready 
money to meet their bills. 

A man who will speculate within his 
business is pretty sure to speculate outside 
of it also. His speculations are quite 
likely to draw on the funds of his own 
business and imperil it, in the interests of 
something entirely extraneous. Banking 
is a process of elimination so far as loans 
are concerned. The borrower who is 
desirable to-day may be a poor risk a year 
from now. 

The fourth great cause of failure among 
business men is not knowing the facts— 
not knowing whether they are really 
making money or not. 

It is surprising how many men do not 
know some of the simplest and most fun- 
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damental points aboutthe businesses which 
they are supposed to be managing. Such 
men can hardly be said to be managing at 
all. They are drifting along, and when 
the tide sets against them it takes them 
along with it to oblivion. 

If a man does not know the facts about 
his own business, he cannot possibly be a 

ood risk from the banker's point of view. 
any men can give only the vaguest 
answers as to what their costs are. They 
“think” it costs so and so to operate, to 
manufacture, or to sell. But they do not 
know. 

Some do not know whether they are 
actually making money or losing it; and 
if they are making money on some arti- 
cles and not on others, as quite often hap- 
pens, they seldom can tell which lines are 
the losers and which the winners. Many 
do not know how many customers they 
have, in comparison with how many they 
could have if they got busy and hunted 
them up. 

Failure to know the facts may take in 
a big variety of things. It is a fertile 
cause of business failures. 


"THE fifth cause of failure is fooling 
yourself. 

Suppose a big price decline sets in. The 
man who fools himself continues to cber- 
ish the illusion that the material$ and 
merchandise he owns are worth what he 
paid; when every real business man under- 
stands that goods are worth only what you 
can get for them. 

'The man who fools himself often fails 
to enter depreciation on his books. Every- 
thing—almost everything—gets less val- 
uable the older it grows. Nobody in his 
senses wants a suit to-day with the pad- 
ded shoulders and peg-top trousers like 
men wore ten or fifteen years ago. A 
merchant who still carried a dozen suits of 
that kind on his shelves would be foolish 
to think they were worth anywhere nearly 
as much as he paid for them. 

But plenty of business men are foolish 
enough to believe that buildings and 
machines and merchandise and materials 
are worth just as much as they cost when 
they were new, ten or fifteen years ago, 
whereas in many cases such properties 
are not worth a half nor a third as much. 
A thing is worth what it will sell for. If 
you are a good manager, you charge de- 
preciation as one of the legitimate and 
necessary costs of doing business. 

There are other reasons why businesses 
fail; but I have named what are, in my 
opinion, the five principal ones. Now I 
am going to take the positive slant for a 
minute and describe the kind of man we 
like to lend money to. He is first of all, of 
course, one who doesn't fall into any of 
the five errors I have mentioned; he 
doesn't hanker for too much money for 
his business, too much easy money; he 
doesn't allow dry rot in his thinking or in 
his organization; he doesn't speculate in- 
judiciously, either in or out of his busi- 
ness; he knows the facts about his busi- 
ness; and he doesn't fool himself. 

In addition to these things, he is a man 
of integrity, industry, and ability, and he 
has eek capital in the enterprise he is 
engaged in to make it a reasonably sound 
business venture. 

I have named three virtues that sound 
trite and old-fashioned. But these are 
virtues that you have got to be old-fash- 
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ioned about. There is no way yet invented, 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction, for 
running a sound niu unless the 
management is honest—that's integrity. 
'There is no way to run a sound business 
without hard work, lots of it, scattered 
persistently over a good many months and 
years—that's industry. There is no way 
to run a sound business without intelli- 
gence on the part of the managers to meet 
new problems and handle old ones ef- 
fectively—that’s ability. 

Any man who has these qualities, suit- 
ably developed in proportion to the needs 
of the business he is engaged in, makes a 
good man to lend money to. Of course we 
always examine a man's balance sheet 
before lending him any money. It has to 
be satisfactory. But regardless of the ex- 
cellence of the balance sheet, we will not 
lend money unless the man is also right. 


PT HERE are certain other things con- 
nected with business growth or fail- 
ure, certain reasons why some managers 
make good where others fail to do so, 
that we always have in mind when weigh- 
ing the merits of a loan. Here they are: 

First, we know that with good health 
and hard work a man can get the things 
that his ambition and his ability entitle 
him to. 

Second, speaking broadly, probably 
eleven out of twelve men do Hos if they 
work for some man who is a good man- 
ager, or for some well-managed corpora- 
tion, than by going in for themselves. 

Third, panics and so-called hard times 
never kill true values. No man who is 
doing business soundly, who is managing 
shrewdly, and who is not speculating un- 


wisely in or out of his business, needs to 
fear the temporary business depressions 
that come and go in this country. A thin 
that is economically right cannot be killed 
by emergencies or hostile legislation or 
anything else. 

"ourth, the easy way, the non-resiscing 
way, is to "just get by." It requires ex- 
ertion to do more than that. In this fact 
lies the great opportunity for men with 
energy and ambition and intelligence. In 
this fact also lies the reason for there 
being so many more places for good man- 
agers than there are good managers to 
fill the places. 

Fifth, a man usually makes a better 
manager if he has enough of his own 
money invested in the enterprise to en- 
gage all his enthusiasm and ability. The 
“little bit extra" that results from keen 
personal interest is what distinguishes the 
exceptionally well-managed concern. 

Sixth, one of the most important of 
financial policies is the laying up of a sur- 
plus. It is the "fat" from prosperous 
times that you can live on in lean times. 
I have known of well-managed businesses 
that lost money heavily for two or three 
years—one concern I hone in mind lost 
millions—yet they paid dividends with- 
out a break because when their earnings 
were high they had regularly set aside a 

goodly portion in the surplus account. 

Finally, the businesses that have made 
and do make the most money are not 
usually those that strive hardest to make 
money—putting that object avowedly 
above all others—but rather those that 
put forth the greatest efforts to serve. That 
also will apply to all the men in these 
businesses. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


coming up the steps of the terrace, and at 
close sight Besant was forced to smile at 
the accuracy of Dorothy Sanford’s de- 
scription. 

Of any age between thirty-five and 
fifty, Miss Dessler, punctilious in dress 
and manner to the point of primness but 
cold and rather hard of feature, was, as 
Dorothy herself would have said, one of 


| those women who seem determined to 


hold the whole world at bay by a sheer 
wall of tight-lipped refinement. 


Her manner and voice, as she spoke to . 


Besant, were exactly in accord with her 


appearance. 

“Mr. Besant?” she asked. Without 
waiting for even a nod in reply, she 
added, “Mr. Crewe wishes to see you 
now." 

As Besant walked down the echoing 
steps of the pier Damon Crewe looked up 
from his wheel chair with a nod and a 
smile. The old gentleman pointed to the. 
seat which had just been vacated by the 
secretary. 

“Well,” he said, “what kind of a night 
did you have? Did they make you com- 
fortable?" 

* Very comfortable indeed, thank you," 
answered Besant. 

* Arthur Cramp tells me," suggested the 
banker, “that you examined the safe and 
succeeded in getting it closed. Do you 
think that it had been tampered with?" 


“Something had happened to it," 
plied Besant guardedly. 

Before his host could divert him by 
another question, Besant himself seized 
the reins of the situation. 

“Mr. Crewe,” he said, “you know that 
I came into this case with strong reluc- 
tance, but, now that I am in it, my hands 
will be absolutely tied unless I am per- 
mitted to ask some very direct and per- 
sonal questions." 

"Go ahead," answered the 

"Well, then," said Besant. 
about this man Cramp? 
fectly sure of him?" 


re- 


banker. 
“What 
Are you per- 


THE old gentleman in the wheel chair 
smiled faintly.“ Why doyouask that?” 

“ Because he is so smug and suave and 
cocksure,” replied Besant, “and because 
he seems to have his mind so completely 
made up. I hadn’t talked with him three 
minutes during his first call before I 
knew that one side of this case would be all 
that I should ever get from him.” 

Damon Crewe nodded quietly and with- 
out having taken offense. “Iam not sur- 
prised at your question," he answered. 
"Arthur Cramp is a lover of the old estab- 
lished order. Anything that disturbs it 
he considers a heinous offense. I can't 
say that he is a very brillant man, 
and certainly he is not a great lawyer. 
In my own affairs he does not play quite 
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as important a part as he may believe; 
but he is conscientious and painstaking. 
No, Mr. Besant; Arthur Cramp may be 
more or less prejudiced, but he is per- 
fectly honest.’ 

"But though he is honest," suggested 
Besant, "that would not prevent him 
from being a tool for someone who was 
far more clever and far less scrupulous?” 

In reply to such a question, it was 
natural that the banker's tone should. be 
decidedly noncommittal. “That,” he 
answered gruflly, “is something which 
I have never considered." 

Abruptly he turned. “Mr. Besant, 
what do you think of this matter, any- 
way! 

"Of the robbery of the safe?" 

“No, not merely that,” replied Damon 
Crewe. “What do you think of the whole 
situation? Arthur Cramp has told you 
what it is. He has shown you those let- 
ters." 

Besant's reply was guarded. 

My opinions," he admitted, “are, as 
yet, very highly confused." 

"Have you seen this young man, Ser- 
rano?" insisted the banker. 

“I saw him for a few minutes this 
morning." 

“And what do you think of him?” 


AGAIN Besant paused thoughtfully, 
but when he did reply it was in no 
uncertain tones. 

“Mr. Crewe,” he said, “in ten years of 
criminal work in New York I have seen 
thousands of crooks. If Ruiz-Serrano is 
à scoundrel, my whole ten years have been 
completely wasted. Personally, I like 
his looks.” T 

The older man gazed again at the hori- 
ton with troubled eyes. “I wish," he 
«aid, “that I could share your conviction.” 

"Please understand," added Besant, 
"that there seem to be certain facts in 
this man's history which he would not 
zare to have come to light.- He may even 
have been connected with some disgrace- 
ful affair, but it is more probable that it 
Was as a victim than as a principal." 

“Then you don't think," asked Damon 
Crewe, "that he took my money?" 

"Absolutely not!" answered Besant. 
‘I didn’t think so when you told me about 
t last night, and this morning I have dis- 
covered a certain fact which makes me 
More certain than ever." 

The older man looked up in surprise. 

at is that? What have you dis- 
covered?” 

“If you don’t mind,” replied Besant, 
“I should prefer not to state it just now; 
but, Mr. Crewe, common sense would tell 
you the same thing. Whatever else he 
may be, Serrano is not an idiot. He 
would not risk his whole chance of success 
by common theft on the eve of his mar- 
nage If a man was hunting big game 
he wouldn't wake the whole forest by 
shooting his gun with a bang at the first 
squirrel that came along!" 

e financier smiled at this figure of 
tpeech, but his attitude still showed very 

conviction. *'But," he asked, “what 
do you think can be behind all this busi- 
ness—those anonymous letters, the mys- 
tery surrounding the young man, and 
now this robbery?” 

"As to the mystery," answered Besant, 
"of course I can't say. As to the other 
things my opinion is still just what it was 
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| when Mr. Cramp frst told me the state 
of affairs.” 

“And what is that?” 

“That someone," replied Besant, “is 
determined to ‘railroad’ this young man 
Serrano, by fair means or foul—to use every 
possible method to upset a marriage be- 
tween him and your daughter.” 

“And who is this person?” 

Besant laughed. “If I knew that," he 
said, "there would be no reason for my 
staying here any longer." He paused a 
moment, and then looked up quickly. 
“Mr. Crewe," he asked, “have you em- 
pres any other persons to look into 

uiz-Serrano's history? Any detective 
agency?” 

The old gentleman shook his head 
emphatically. “I have not. I thought 
that Cramp told you that distinctly.” 

“He did,” said Besant; “but I wished 
to make sure. Now, does the name 
*Zankrouf' mean anything to you?” 

“*Zankrouf’?” repeated his host. “No; 
I never heard it in my life. Why do you 
ask?" 

“That,” answered Besant, “is another 
point on which, if you don’t mind, I 
should like to reserve explanations:” 


THIS the old gentleman made no 
reply, and Besant decided to venture 
on a more lengthy statement. 

“Mr. Crewe,” he said, “I realize that 
my suggestions must seem very vague 
and unsatisfactory; but you know your- 
self that, in any line of work, it is auheale 
to give exact opinions when the work is in 
its earliest stages. At his first sight of a 
case the criminal investigator forms cer- 
tain instinctive convictions. These are 
founded, of course, on his past experience 
and on his subconscious logic. As he goes 
along, he has to check them up with the 
facts; but if the man has had real training 
in his business those first instinctive im- 
pressions have an amazing way of being 
absolutely right.” 


Damon Crewe nodded slowly. “Yes,” 
he countered sharply. “I know—but this 
Her utter 


involves my own daughter! 
security—that is what T demand 

In spite of his words, however, Besant's 
plea seemed to have made some impres- 
sion, for when the old gentleman spoke 
again it was in a gentler, more expansive 
tone. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “aside from the 


robbery and these abominable letters, the 
whole matter comes down to this: My 
daughter Cynthia wants to marry a young 
musician, a foreigner and a man of whom 
I know next to nothing. He admits him- 
self that he has nothing except what he 
can earn with his fiddle. 

“Money does not enter into it. I can 
support a son-in-law if I have to; but 
character does. My daughter is a girl 
for whom the whole face of life could be 
changed by a single week with a brute or a 
cad. 

Tm * » 

It was about two years ago," con- 
tinued Damon Crewe, "that this young 
man Ruiz-Serrano began to come to my 
house in New York. Cynthia has always 
had a weak spot in her heart for occasional 
lame ducks—young artists, musicians, and 
so on—more often women than men. 
Serrano was just beginning, at that time, 
to be one of the fashionable artists of New 
York. Itwasagood many months before 
I grasped the fact that my daughter and 


he were actually intending to marry." 

The old banker paused thoughtfully 
for a moment, and then went on in the 
same kindly but decisive tone: 

"About my own position in this affair 
there have been a good many false re- 
ports. It has been said that I was bitterly 
opposed to the whole romance, that I was 
determined to stop it at any cost. That 
was not wholly true. I was merely cau- 
tious. 

“But understand, Mr. Besant, that 
while I have been determined right along 
that my daughter should not be id into a 
disastrous marriage, yet at the same time 
I have realized it would be a terrible 
thing to kill the one real love of her life. 
She has never known I felt that way. She 
was better off without that knowledge. 
Nevertheless it was true. If Serrano had 
mno to be the real thing, if the slate 

ad been kept clean against him, my 
daughter could have married him with my 
full consent." 

Again the old gentleman paused, his 
eyes still gazing far out to sea. 

“Tam a cripple, Besant!” he burst out 
at last. “I am a helpless prisoner in my 
own chair. The most horrible thin 
could happen down there on that beach, 
right under my eyes, and I couldn't lift a 
finger to stop them. Can't you see how 
that makes me feel about the things which 
are going on right in my own house?" 

«T can indeed, sir," replied Besant, 
soberly. “But you must know some- 
thing about Serrano? Hasn't he told you 
anything of his history?” 

" Yes," answered the older man, slowly 
and grudgingly, "he has told me a little, 
and 1 have to confess that I always re- 
garded it as one point in his favor that 
he never pretended to be anything more 
than he was. Most of the foreigners who 
come over here pretend to be noblemen; 
but Serrano has never made any such 
claims. 

“When his intimacy with my daughter 
was becoming apparent, naturally I ques- 
tioned him. He told me that his father 
was a government official in the north of 
Spain, a man of fair position but without 
any title or money. His mother was a 
French woman and one of his uncles was a 
wealthy merchant in Bordeaux. Serrano 
had always shown a talent for music, and 
his uncle took him to France and paid for 
his musical education. That is Serrano's 
story. He says the war broke into his 
career. He was just beginning to make a 
real start when the Germans invaded 
France. It was not until he came over 
here after the war that he ever reached 
any prominence.” 

‘Just the same—” suggested Besant. 
But, before he could continue, the old 
gentleman stopped him with a nod and 
glanced up over his shoulder. 

“What is it, Connie?” he asked. 


URPRISED, Besant looked around and 
saw a slight, rather solemn-eyed girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, who had come so 
quietly down the little pier that he had 
not heard her. He rose from his seat and 
his host presented him. 
“Mr. Besant, this is my younger 
daughter, Cornelia.” 
ith a friendly smile the girl held out 
her hand, then turned to her father and 
offered a small, thin package elaborately 
done up in white tissue pap er with a huge 
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bowofribbon. The old gentleman looked 
at it, uncomprehending. 

“What in the world is this?” 

His daughter forced it into his hand. 
“Open it,” she ordered. “It’s your daily 
treat. Here, I'll do it for you.” 

Untying the ribbon she held out the 
open paper, and Damon Crewe burst into 
alaugh. Inside was a long, thin cigar. He 
turned to Besant. ` 

“You see,” he explained, “Connie never 
forgets me. The greatest trial of my life 
is that the doctors allow me only two 
cigars a day. Connie is my guardian and 
doles them out, but she always makes it a 
festival." 

Affectionately the old gentleman placed 
his hand over Connie's, which rested on 
the arm of his wheel chair. ‘‘Where’s 
Cynthia?" he asked. 

"Cynthia is arranging the flowers for 
the table. And, Father, Mr. Cramp 
wants to know whether he can speak to 
you at once. He says that he has re- 
ceived an important telephone call from 
New York." 

As Connie walked back up the pier and 
into the house, Damon busty turned 
again to Besant. 

“Mr. Besant, I don't know what Cramp 
wants to talk about but I know you'll ex- 
cuse us. What was the next step that 
you had in mind?" 

“The next step I had in mind,” an- 
swered Besant, “was to remain here very 

uietly and keep my eyes open. If I 
should begin to make any very obvious 
investigations I would destroy my own 
usefulness at the start." 

“T agree with you entirely,” replied his 
host. "Iam very certain that nothing— 
upsetting—will happen to-day. Cynthia 
has promised to come and read to me just 
before dinner, between six and seven, and 
I know that she intends to be here. Go 
ahead. Use the boats or the horses or 
the motors. Do anything you wish." 


BESANT, indeed, there could have 
been no moreinviting prospect thanthat 
of spending the rest of the day as he had 
begun it—sitting idly in one of the great 
wicker chairs on the shaded terrace, smok- 
ing his pipe and watching the ocean; but 
he had hardly taken his seat when 
Dorothy Sanford appeared at the steps, 
coming from the direction of the boat- 
house. At sight of Besant she stopped, 
hilariously. 

"You're just the man I want!” she 
exclaimed. 

"Thank you," answered Besant, “I 
knew, if I waited long enough, someone 
would be sure to say that." 

“All right then," said his neighbor. 
"Come down here at once. I don't say 
that I want you permanently, but I'd like 
to see how you wear for half an hour or so. 
In brief, I have been abandoned—cold, 
chill and alone. I can’t find anyone to go 


out sailing with me. So you are nomi- 
nated. ll in favor signify by saying 
‘Aye’ ” 


stone. As they emerged from the building 
on the water-front side Besant saw a 
series of landings and basins, in one of 
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which an oldish boatman was tuning the 
engine of a long, racy speed boat. This 
man, of a very different type from the 
house servants, looked up genially. 

“All ready, Miss Sanford,” he hailed. 
He winked at Besant. “ You've got a ride 
ahéad of you, sir. There ain’t nothing 
in the world faster than this boat, except 
an airplane.” 

Dorothy Sanford laughed. “Don’t 
worry, Mr. Tibbals. I'll hold him tight 
if I see that he's getting scared." 

She jumped lightly down to the deck 
and then to the cockpit, Besant following 
her more cautiously. 

“Sit there," Dorothy ordered, pointing 
to the stern. 

“And hold on to your hair," added the 
jovial boatman. 

Pushed cautiously out with the padded 
end of a boathook, the craft drifted idly 
around, and then, with the help of a line 
from the dock, swung its nose toward the 
open sea. The boatman coiled his end of 
the line and skillfully tossed it onto the 
little deck. 

“All right. Pilot's ashore,” he called. 
* Now, Cap'n, you're in command." 


OROTHY SANFORD answered him 
with a wave of her hand, then suddenly 
straightened in her seat. Instantly there 
came a series of deafening, unmuflled ex- 
losions. At the same moment the boat 
beran to churn ‘and shove, then settled 
down to a steady, whizzing roar, while, 
suddenly appearing from nowhere, two 
blades of green and white water began to 
curl over the bows almost to the gunwales. 
Out toward the mouth of the harbor 
the speed of the craft and its unearthly 
roar both began to slacken, and Dorothy 
Sanford looked over her shoulder. 

“Do you like it?” she asked. 

“Well,” confessed Besant, "it's novel." 

The girl laughed. “To tell the truth,” 
she admitted, “I was just showing off. 
I had no business to shake up the boat in 
that manner. Now I'll let you enjoy it. 
Come up here and sit beside me.” 

The junction of these two sentences was 
apparently accidental and Besant took it 
as such. He obeyed the second command, 
but the question of enjoyment was still a 
matter of taste. The boat, to be sure, 
was not going now at such a trembling, 
arrow-like speed but, once the end of the 
headland had been passed, the swell of the 
sea became rather alarming. Even Dor- 
othy Sanford herself regarded it with an 
anxious eye. 

“Do you see that point of rock?” she 
asked. “That is Brickling’s Island, one 
of the many where Captain Kidd is sup- 

osed to have hidden his treasures. 

ather than go out to sea any farther, I 
suggest that we go ashore there and eat 
the lunch I have provided.” 

Besant looked at the island in some 
embarrassment. Agreeable as it might 
have been in other circumstances, the 
idea of staying out for luncheon was not 
at all one with which he had signed for 
this cruise. 

“Can we make a landing?” 

“We can if we're careful,” replied his 
companion. 

Besant said no more, he didn’t know 
what he could say; and ahead of them the 
island continued to grow larger and more 
distinct—a little hillock of brown barren 
ground and rocky shore, without tree or 


building. As the boat came nearer, some 
gulls rose and began to circle. Dorothy 
disengaged the clutch and allowed the 
boat to slide along by its own decreasing 
momentum. 

“Now, you get up there at the bow,” 
she commanded, “and take that boathook. 
Your only job will be to keep us from 
hitting those rocks too violently.” 

With the bow painter in his hand, Be- 
sant leaped to the rocks and moored one 
end of the boat in deep water while 
Dorothy anchored the stern. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “That'll be 
all right so long as we stay near by to 
keep an eye on her.” 

With the same brisk deftness the girl 
hovered for a moment or two over the 
engine. Then she produced a_ basket 
from a locker, tossed it ashore, and lightly 
followed. 

“Well, here we are," she said. ‘“‘ Now, 
how about luncheon?” 

A short tour of exploration proved that 
the summit of the little ‘land: was much 
too windy for comfort. After trying and 
rejecting two or three picturesque spots, 
the voyagers returned to the sheltered 
warmth of a smooth mound of turf just 
above the spot where the boat was moored. 

In half an hour more the hostess's 
promise had been completely fulfilled: a 
really sumptuous lunch had been pro- 
duced from the basket and spread in- 
vitingly on a series of paper napkins. 

Luncheon finished, Besant lighted his 

ipe and stretched himself at full length, 
uxuriously. Just faintly outlined on the 
distant mainland he could see the gray 
dots and red roofs which denoted the 
various buildings of the Crewe estate. 
Between them and the island extended at 
least six miles of blue, sparkling water. 

Fora moment Dorothy Sanford watched 
him with increasing amusement. 

“You like it?” she suggested innocently. 

“Oh, it’s bully!" answered Besant. 
“It’s just my idea of existence.” 

The girl’s eyes twinkled. “I’m very 
glad of that,” she answered demurely, 
“because it’s the same existence that 
you’re going to lead from now until mid- 


night.” 


BESANT sat up with a start. 
do you mean?" he demanded. 

The girl nodded in mischievous reaf- 
firmation. “You and I,” she repeated, 
“are going to remain on this island until 
midnight—to-night." 

“But why?” gasped Besant. 

“Why?” repeated the girl. “You 
know well enough. If you don’t, you’re 
going to know now. Cynthia Crewe and 
Frank Serrano are going to be married 
to-night. They would have been married 
last night if that precious man of yours 
hadn’t stepped into the plan and spoiled 
it. My car was all ready for them outside 
the walls, and it will be all ready again 
this evening. We all know why Arthur 
Cramp got you up here—to keep an eye 
on Frank Serrano and keep him from 
running away with Cynthia." 

Besant had already jumped to his feet. 
“Miss Sanford," he exclaimed, "this is 
nonsense. l'vegottogetback. Isimply 
must." 

The girl, however, remained placidly 
seated by the paper napkins. 

“Sit down," she said. “You might just 
as well enjoy yourself while you are 
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here. You can't do anything about it." 

“T can't run the boat,” agreed Besant, 
“but if necessary I can compel you to 
do it.” 

Such threats were not in the least dis- 
turbing to Dorothy Sanford. “Oh, no, 
you can’t,” she insisted quietly. ‘‘To be 
sure, you might try to use force, but if 
you do that—” She held up a tiny bit 
of glistening metal. “Here is the main 
switch of the whole ignition system. The 
boat can't run without it. If you really 
get too insistent, all I shall do will be 
simply to toss this into the ocean." 

(To be continued) 


That Magic Stuff 
Called Glass! 


(Continued from page 39) 


thicknesses, depending upon the purpose, 
is coming into use wherever flying glass 
would be a danger or expense—in a 
sines, airplanes, railway coaches, trolleys, 
display cases, and cash booths; also for 
goggles and to protect delicate instruments. 

‘If you strike even a fairly thin piece 
of this glass with a hammer, giving it a 
ponen blow, the fine hairlike cracks 
will appear, but the glass will not break 
in pieces. There will be no shower of 
flying glass. 

“T know of an aquarium that was built 
of this kind of glass. It was struck many 

werful blows with a six-ounce hammer. 

e glass cracked and showed the hair- 
like lines, but it remained solid, and is 
water-tight to this day. 

“I can tell you of a still more remark- 
able incident. Recently, the wife of a 
prominent citizen of Philadelphia was 
riding m her limousine, accompanied b 
several friends. The limousine was rid 
by another car and was turned completely 
over on its side. The occupants were 
thrown violently against the windows. 
But the glass happened to be the non- 
smashable kind; it cracked, but did not 
shatter, and no one in the car was cut, or 
even scratched.” 


PICKING up three pieces of glass, one a 
bright red, one a grass-green, and the 
third a light navy blue, Doctor Silver- 
man said: An illuminating engineer and 
I made these some years ago for Miss 
Maude Adams, who wanted to get certain 
artistic lighting effects in one of her pro- 
ductions. 

“ Suppose that, in the wings off stage or 
in the balcony, we have three spotlights 
placed near together. Put one of these 
pieces of glass before each spotlight and 
project the green, red, and blue lights onto 
the stage. The result is natural daylight; 
because daylight is a blending of the 
colors coming through these three glasses. 

“If we used less light behind the green 
and the blue glass, and more behind the 
red, we would get the warm glow of sun- 
light. With more light behind the blue, 
and less behind the green and red, we 
would get soft moonlight. With less light 
behind all three, we would have the semi- 
gloom of a dusky day. By intensifying the 
spotlights, we can get the brilliant “light 
of noonday. 

“In the future, many of us will un- 
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doubtedly have the walls of our homes 
paneled with colored glass. By regulating 
the lights behind these panels we can get 
the effect of ordinary daylight, brilliant 
noontime, moonlight, or quiet shade; and 
we can do this at any hour of the day or 
night, to suit our moods. So it is safe 
to predict that in the not distant future 
we shall be able to bask in the sunshine, 
or to make love in the moonlight, under 
our own roofs—at midnight!" . 

The chemist next handed me the several 
püocuerapo which, until then, had been 
ying face down on his desk. 

“Don’t tell me that thgse are pictures 
of glass flowers!" I exclaimed. 

* Aren't they lovely?" he answered. 
“There’s an interesting story behind these 
photographs. Five or six years ago I went 
to Cambridge to see the Ware collection 
of glass models of flowering plants, of 
which I had heard a great deal. Stepping 
into a room of the museum at Harvard 
University, I saw what I thought were 
very beautiful preserved specimens of real 
flowers. But at the moment I was inter- 
ested in glass flowers; so I asked the 
attendant where I could find the Ware 
collection. 

“He looked at me with some surprise, 
then pointed to the cases full of specimens. 

“* This is the Ware collection,’ he said. 

“Although I had been working in glass 
for almost twenty years, and was looking 
for these very objects, I had been com- 
pletely deceived by these marvels. 

"And no wonder! Look at that ex- 
quisite glass orchid! The colors of the 
petals blend from lavender to pink; down 
in the floral cup is the rose-red and purple. 
Thé&e is the effect of pollen dust in the 
center of the flower. Infinite pains have 
been taken to reproduce even the hairiness 
of the leaves and stem by fine glass rods 
no larger than the real plant-hairs—a 
thousand little glass rods to the square 
inch. 

“That glass orchid is artistically and 
scientifically perfect, even to the natural- 
ness of the mud on the roots. It has the 
inviting freshness of a flower that has just 
been plucked. For beauty, there is ab- 
sohitely nothing to compare with the 
glass orchid—except the real one! 

“There are three thousand six hun- 
dred of these specimens in the Harvard 
collection, made by two famous Bohe- 
mian glass artists: Leopold Blaschka 
and his son Rudolph. From the photo- 
graphs of these flowers you can see that 
there are absolutely no limitations to the 
methods of manipulating glass. 


“TT IS owing to this remarkable fact 
that glass has come to serve us in so 
many different ways. 

"Last year glass manufacturers in the 
United States produced 90,000,000 square 
feet of plate glass—enough to pave a road 
eet wide from New York to San 
Francisco! That will give you some idea 
of the demand for glass in our present-day 
life. One estimate I have seen put the 
number of drinking glasses made last year 
as twelve for each person in the United 
States; and the yearly output of bottles 


| is 25,000,000 gross. 


“Without glass, our civilization simply 
could not be what it is. 
“Back in 1902, when I was just out of 


ai | | college—a graduate chemist, but with no 


more knowledge of glass than I had ac- 


quired by making a few analyses—l 
landed in a factory that made globes and 
shades for lighting purposes. My em- 
ployer told me that the milky glass then 
in use for globes imparted a fiery glare to 
the light, much as the opal produces a 
fiery light of orange hue. The manufac- 
turers wanted a hia that would give a 
white light without the fiery glare, which 
was exceedingly trying to the eyes. 

“T experüncized in making glass of the 
kind desired, but the shades f roduced 
still had the fiery glare, and they were 
not uniform in color. With the object 
of getting a uniform color, I decided to 
experiment with stirring the materials of 
which I was making the glass while they 
were hot. I put a little salt in the melting 
pot before it was placed in the furnace; 
for when the salt boiled away and passed 
through the glass, it mixed the ingredients. 

"But something else also happened! 
To my surprise, the glass thus produced, 
when used as a shade, gave a pure white 
light without the fiery are By accident, 
I had hit upon the very glass the manu- 
facturers were seeking! Within the next 
ten years the main thoroughfares and 
boulevards in all cities of the country were 
using globes made of this glass. It also 
came into use for lighting private homes. 
hotels, and public buildings. I know of 
one manufacturer who made more than a 
million dollars out of this glass. 


“TYOUBTLESS you know from ex- 

perience that you can take sugar. 
milk, chocolate, and butter, mix them in 
an open pan, and cook, stir, taste, and 
test a few drops to see what result you 
are getting. You can alter your propor- 
tions, boil your ingredients again, and 
obtain just the kind of fudge you want— 
all within the course of an hour. 

"But when it comes to making ex- 
periments with glass we have to put our 
ingredients into a pot, which, after being 
closed, must remain in the furnace from 
four to twenty hours during the melting. 
The pot cannot be opened until the 
melting is complete. What the product is 
going to be like cannot be told until we 
manipulate some of the taffy-like mass. 
Until then, we have no idea what part of 
the ingredients went up the chimney in 
gas or fumes, what was dissolved from the 
pot walls, and what proportion of the 
original ingredients is left. To determine 
this exactly may require experiments for 
days or even weeks before the complete 
history of a single melting is recorded. 

“Some time ago, a manufacturer wanted 
a glass of a certain carmine color for use 
in stained-glass windows and art lamps. 
He gave me a sample of the glass of 
exactly the color he needed, and asked me 
to find out what it was made of. I 
analyzed this sample in my laboratory, 
and discovered that the color had been 
produced by using the chemical selenium. 

“If I were to hand you a piece of 
carmine-colored glass, you probably would 
assume that everything responsible for 
the color was to be found in the glass. 
But quite the contrary is true. If I had 
made a glass of the same materials and in 
the same proportions as I found them in 
the sample, T kond have got a product 
as clear as window glass! 

“However, I knew from experience that 
certain chemicals have a tendency to 
escape from the melting pot. So I used 
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four times the amount of selenium I had 
found in the sample. And what did I get? 
In my first melt I got an opaque glass that 
was milk-white! So I increased the pro- 
portion of selenium several times more, 
and in the fifth melt I got a color that 
matched approximately. Then it became 
merely a question of refining my propor- 
tions in order to get the exact shade 
required. 

“Of course you have seen a city street 
or a long railway thoroughfare studded 
with the warning glow of red danger 
signals. Look back fen years, and you 
can remember that all danger lamps, rail- 
road signals, and automobile tail-lights 
were of a yellowish red, instead of the 
ruby color we have to-day. The red color 
of the glass formerly employed was pro- 
duced by the use of copper rust; and the 
glass was not satisfactory because it ab- 
sorbed a great amount of light, dimming 
the danger signal. 

* At that time, the chemical I have just 
mentioned, selenium, was a waste product 
of the copper industry. It was thrown 
away. In its molten form, selenium is 
black; but when prepared in a certain 
way it becomes a bright red powder. 
This must have prompted some glass- 
maker to experiment to see if selenium 
red powder would produce a red color in 
glass. The Frenchman Pelouge, who made 
that first experiment, did something that 
has proved of great value to all of us. 
For to-day practically all the red danger 
signals you see, whether along railroad 
tracks and streets, or at the rear of auto- 
mobiles, shine through a ruby glass colored 
with selenium. It has what the old glass 
lacked, a marvelous transparency and a 
very high degree of effectiveness in ra- 
diating light. 


“[OOKING through ordinary window 
glass, you probably never think of 
it as being in any way an unusual product. 
Yet this cheap necessity, made of the com- 
monest ingredients—sand, limestone, salt 
cake, and soda ash—is the result of a 
process that is really magical. . 

“The materials are first melted in a 

large tank, after which the molten glass 
is ladled into shallow crucibles. A blow- 
pipe is lowered into the glass, which 
adheres to the pipe. Compressed air, 
forced through the pipe, blows: a bubble 
about thirty inches in diameter. Then the 
ar pressure is lowered until it is just 
sufficient to keep the bubble from col- 
lapsing. 
. “At this point the blow-pipe is lifted 
mto the air by mechanical means, and you 
see that thirty-inch bubble draw more 
pese and elongate into a glowing cylinder 
orty feet long! The cylinder is then laid 
on asbestos bands; after which, by means 
of an electrically heated wire, it is cut 
into shorter cylinders. 

“These short cylinders are slit into 
halves lengthwise and put into an oven 
with their edges up. As they become 
heated, they begin to sag into flat sheets; 
and a workman, with charred-wood im- 
plements, aids in this process. Then the 
glass sheets are put in an annealing oven; 
after which they are cut into the various 
sizes desired for window glass. Every year 
enough window glass is made in the 
United States to encircle the globe four 
times with a path five feet wide. 

“You probably have in your home a 


ie pan, baking dish, percolator, or some 

ind of tableware made of what we know 
as heat-resisting glass. How we came by 
this unique kind of glass is an interesting 
story. 

“Up to 1890, laboratory workers ex- 
perienced great inconvenience in the use 
of test tubes and retorts made of ordinary 
glass. These had to be heated very slowly, 
and usually had to be protected from the 
flame by asbestos mats. Even under these 
conditions many experiments were ruined, 
and valuable substances were lost because 
the heat would crack the glass. 

“So the attempt was made to find a 
better glass for laboratory purposes, and 
it was successful. The new glass was made 
of the ingredients of ordinary window 
glass, but in different proportions and 
with boric acid and white aluminum rust 
added. Boric acid caused the glass to 
expand less under heat, and the aluminum 
rust toughened it. When this new glass 
had been in common use in laboratories 
for some time, a manufacturer began 
making household utensils of it. 

“Not until the war deprived us of 
importations of this heat-resisting glass 
was it made in any quantity in America. 
Then American manufacturers met the 
necessity by producing a heat-resisting 
glass of still more unusual properties. 

“A vessel made of heat-resisting glass 
of the kind produced in the United States 
to-day can be filled with ice water, placed 
over an open burner, and be heated 
almost instantly to the boiling point, 
without risk of breaking. Also, it can be 
heated to a hundred degrees above boiling 
and then can be plunged into ice water, 
and still it will not break! In addition, an 
article made of this same glass has a 
wonderful shock resistance; it can be 
dropped from a height of four feet onto a 
pine board without damage! 

“If you drive an automobile you will 
be dra know that a new kind of spark 
plug has been developed by means of this 
glass. The ordinary plug has but one 
spark gap. The new plug has two; the 
second one being inside a small glass 
cylinder and perfectly visible, so that you 
can see at a glance, without removing the 
plus: whether your spark is making and 

reaking properly. 


"HAVE you ever been perplexed when 
buying a suit of clothes or goods for 
dresses about how these materials, which 
you were examining under artificial light, 
would look by daylight? It' is no longer 
necessary to take materials from the 
artificially lighted retail store into the 
street to see how they look by daylight, 
because we now have what is known as 
the daylight lamp. This is simply an 
electric bulb made of a very light navy 
blue glass which absorbs the rays that 
give artificial light a yellowish tinge. 
“Here on my desk is a lens from a 
powerful microscope. Only a few decades 
ago, glass having the properties of this 
lens was unknown; but the average man 
owes to it to-day many things of which he 
little dreams. Without it, many defects 
of vision would still go uncorrected. It 
has enabled scientists to make bacterio- 
logical discoveries that have lengthened 
the span of life. It has vastly increased 
our knowledge of the outlying worlds in 
space. It has made possible some of the 
greatest marvels of photography. Let me 
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Make the Most of 


Your Spare Time 


Through no other work can you obtain 
such a vast amount of fascinating, 
valuable, broadening information, in 
those spare minutes that otherwise 
would be lost to you forever. 


Every page holds your attention 


Open a volume anywhere. You will find be- 
fore you some refreshing, alluring page which 
you will read to the last word, all in a few 
minutes. It may be the history of Joan of 
Arc, a travelogue of Yellowstone Park, a chart 
of the planets, the story of a great painter or 
of an immortal piece of literature. Or, you 
will come to a handsome full-page plate (one 
of 720)—a painting of the Mayflower, a por- 
trait of Napoleon, a famous cathedral, or 
someother beautiful pictureon heavy, specially 
made plate paper. Every page contains some- 
thing you will not only want to see and know, 
but something you will thoroughly enjoy. 


'The best minds in Amenca have built this 
MENTOR Library—great scientists, artists, 
critics, mountaineers, musicians, writers, and 
travelers. And every article is embellished 
with beautiful gravure and color plates and 
with a rich profusion of splendid text illustra- 
tions. 


. 
Always timely—for every age 
Every MENTOR subject is one of lasting value 
—literature, science, art, music, history, 
travel, etc. These handsome volumes w'den 
your cultural background, bring you a thou- 
sand new and fascinating interests, round out 
your knowledge of the world’s accomplish- 
ments, and give you a firmer standing among 

well-informed, successful men and women. 


The man in his business, the woman in her 
club and among her associates and friends, 
the student in high school and college, will all 
find these volumes profoundly and genuinely 
helpful. And they will be just as fresh and 
living to your children’s children years from 
now as you will find them to-day. 


Owned by tens of thousands 


So great was the demand for this magnificent 
MENTOR Library that our stock was com- 
pletely exhausted last fall. Only now are we 
in a position to make shipments. The set is 
handsomely bound in pebbled green cloth 
with genuine leather backs, gold titles, num- 
bers, and designs. "This durable binding is 
not only dignified and beautiful but will 
survive long years of the most constant 
handling. 


Send no money now 


We shall send you the set on approval. You 
can pay for it in small monthly installments 
of $3.00. After a week’s free examination, you 
may return it to us at our expense. if not 
entirely satisfied, and we shall cancel your 


order. But lose no time! Only a limited 
edition is printed and they will quickly be 
exhausted. Mail your order to-day and re- 
ceive the most beautiful and richly illustrated 
library ever published. 


The Five Volumes Contain 


720 handsome full-page gravure and color 
plates, thousands of beautiful half-tones, over 
2.000 pages of the world's most fascinating 
reading. 


Simply sign and mail this coapon to-day! 


The Mentor Association, Amer. 7-24 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 

Bend me. on approval, your Mentor Library in five 
volumes, with the special cross-reference index. If 
not satisfied, 1 may return the act to you, after a 
week's free examination, and you will cancel my or- 
der. Otherwise, [ will remit $ 00 each month until 
the full price, £16.25, is paid. Until that time, title 
will remain with you. 


Name ess 
Occupation 


Pn ———— N, 


Chy. ls Btate...........----- -— 
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He Climbed... 


from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a 
North Carolina man is averaging — even in 
dull years mas partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning only $60 
a month, was married and had also a little 
daughter to provide for, 

Lots of men would have thought they 
were hopelessly up against it. But this man 
was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about Zz4z/ He ac- 
cepted LaSalle’s offer of easy terms, and 
started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his family the com- 
forts and luxuries he has always longed to 
provide forthem. He has proved his right 
and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name fur- 
nished on request) is not an isolated exam- 
ple. Hundreds of men have won rapid 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Account- 
ancy training. They got their start by sign- 
ing just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail it today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunitics for men 
trained in Higher Accountancy, also a copy of that 
inspiring book," Ten Years’ Promotion in One." “Get 
this book," said a prominent Chicago executive 
“even if you have to pay five dollars for it." We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is important. Mail the coupon zov. 


= — — - INQUIRY COUPON = — — = 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept733-HR Chicago, Ill. // 


Please send me your book, 
“Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the // 
course and service. Also / 
copy of your book, // 
"Ten Years! Promotion 
in One," all without 
obligation to me. 


. 
O Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Comptroller, Auditor, Certi- 

fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 
Management 
DLaw- Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 
Efficiency 


O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


OBanking and Finance 
OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 


DPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 


DExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 

D Commercial Spanish 
D Effective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Present: Position. 1... 2.2.22. 22 5andc esca eren enun 


Address .....-----cssee-sccesscess sesze-saces atsccecccesscaai ce ccceecens 
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tell you something about optical glass. 

“Back in 1880, Otto Schott, a chemist 
of Jena, learned that the improvement of 
the telescope and microscope depended 
upon glass with new optical properties. 
His friend, Ernest Abbé, the great physi- 
cist and authority on optics, assured him 
that with the right glass, new stars, and 
also minute things, then unknown, would 
come within the range of knowledge. 

“In the course of numerous experiments, 
Schott used many chemicals that had 
never previously been employed in making 
glass. One day he made a crystal of sand 
and boric acid and found that it dis- 
tributed the light rays to a degree far 
exceeding anything he had before en- 
countered. He saw at once that it would 
be invaluable for microscope and tele- 
scope, and other optical instruments. 
Imagine the elation with which he studied 
the properties of his wonderful crystal! 

slate in the afternoon of the day on 
which he achieved this success, he left the 
crystal on his desk. The following morning 
he returned, bringing Abbé with him to 
see the new marvel. What was his dismay 
to find that overnight the clear crystal 
had become as white as milk! It was 
absolutely opaque! 

“This was due to the fact that the 
moisture in the atmosphere had been taken 
up by the boric acid, of which there was a 
large proportion in the glass. Glass that 
could change in that way was of course 
absolutely useless for scientific purposes, 
and Schott’s work began anew. 

“By prolonged experiments he even- 
tually succeeded in getting a glass much 
better than any previously known—but 
never one as good as the crystal that 
turned white. When he began his work, 
only five kinds of optical glass were avail- 
able. To-day, mainly as a result of his 
pioneering, we have hundreds. 


“AND here, towering beside the tiny 
lens, is another masterpiece in glass— 
the Venetian vase you admired a while 
ago. It is eighteen inches high and twelve 
inches in diameter. On this vase is a 
beautiful landscape in brown, blue, green, 
orange, white, and yellow. In the fore- 
tound appears the figure of a girl clad in 
ee she stands beside a stream under a 
tree with autumn foliage. The upper part 
of the vase, which is a light blue, forms 
the natural-looking sky. 

“Now this landscape is in the glass! It 
is not painted on the inner surface of the 
vase. Then how did it get there? 

“Well, the man who made this vase 
placed small bits of broken colored glass 
on an oblong firebrick which was covered 
with very fine powdered clay. The bits of 


glass were arranged in a pattern which 
was the artistic anticipation of the ultimate 
design. Then the firebrick was placed in 
an oven, so that the broken fragments of 
glass softened and blended into a unified 
whole. The artist dipped his blow-pipe 
into a pot of molten sky-blue glass, 
gathering up a small mass of it. He blew 
into this mass until it had a hollow center, 
after which he shaped the hollow mass into 
a cylinder with charred wood imp'ements. 

“This cylinder he rolled over the fire- 
brick, gathering up the ‘landscape’ of 
broken bits of glass. With the design 
adhering, the cylinder was heated until 
both cylinder and landscape melted firmly 
together. When the glass had cooled to a 
sufficient firmness, the cy inder was again 
lowered into the pot of molten colorless 
glass. Then, when the cylinder was with- 
drawn, the landscape was between two 
layers of glass! 

“Again the cylinder was heated, until 
it was quite soft. The artist blew into his 
pipe until the bubble was just the size of 
the vase as it stands here on my desk. 
Having shaped the sides and bottom with 
his implements, he finally attached an 
iron rod to the bottom of the vase, using 
soft glass as a kind of putty or glue. Then 
he cracked off the neck of the vase from 
the blow-pipe and used the rod attached: 
to the bottom as a handle while he -pro- 
ceeded to work the neck into its final form. 

“A triumph of art and artisanship! 


"YA OULD you like to know how, when, 
and where glass was first discovered 
or invented? So would I! The most ancient 
historical records we know have been 
searched by historians and scientists with 
this inquiry in mind, yet the circumstances 
of the birth of glass remain shrouded in 
mystery; we do not even know who in- 
vented the blow-pipe. We do know, how- 
ever, that the oldest glass that has come 
down to us is in substance very much like 
the greenish window pane of to-day; and 
small flasks, vases, and mosaic tiles of this 
(and colored) glass were undoubtedly made 
in Egypt thirty-five hundred years ago. 
Still, we suspect that glass first came into 
being before history was recorded. 
“Pliny credits the discovery of glass to 
stranded Phoenician sailors who landed on 
the shores of the Belus River in Syria. 
For lack of stones, they may have rested 
their kettles on lumps of natron. Upon 
kindling their fires, they are said to have 
seen a glassy mass form with the sand of 
the shore. No one can say for sure, but 
it may be so. And if the discovery did 
occur in this accidental way, how little 
those sailors could have dreamed of the 
meaning of that miracle to you and to me!" 


A Few of My Wealthy Friends 


(Continued from page 21) 


books were piled on the shelf underneath. 
The friend who introduced me asked the 
inevitable question: "What's she goin’ to 
be ter-morrow, Jeff?" 

And Jeff, putting on a professional air 
which would have done credit to the 
highest-priced city doctor, answered posi- 
tively: 

“Fine, Henry, fine. Good day for work- 
in' or fishin'; good day for anyt ing. 


my word for it, it’s goin’ to be a beaut.” 


Take ` 


He showed me his books, and pointed 
out the vagaries and uncertainties of the 
business. The ducks had been four days 
late in flying north that spring. He didn’t 
exactly like the crop prospect. Too little 
snow—four inches less than last year. 
Snow is the poor man’s manure; can’t get 
good “craps” if you don’t have snow. 
Someone had told him that there were 
violets over on Hell-fur-Sartin Crick, but 
he didn’t believe it; six days too early, at 
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Re-modernize your bathroom 


Bathrooms today are judged 
by the standard of 1924. You 
judge your friends’ bath- 
rooms by that standard. Your 
friends judge yours. 

And rightly so. The changes 
which make modern plumb- 
ing fixtures seem so far ahead 
of what was the last word only 
a few years ago have not been 
superficial ones, dictated by 
whims of fashion. Instead 
they clearly mark the for- 
ward march of the science of 
sanitation . . . What woman, 
for example, does not recog- 
nize the hygienic and labor- 
saving advantages of the 


Kohler built-in bath, which 


seals up the hard-to-clean 
places behind and beneath? 


There are many sound rea- 
sons—of cleanliness, conven- 
ience, and pride—for re-mod- 
ernizing a bathroom that is 
not quite up-to-date. There 
are sound reasons, too, for 
choosing Kohler Enameled 
PlumbingWare. Your plumb- 
ing dealer will tell you that it 
is not expensive, and that the 
name ‘‘Kohler,’? unobtru- 
sively fused into the durable, 
snow-white enamel of every 
Kohler fixture, is the sign of 
unique and surpassing quality 
.... May we send you the 
Kohler booklet? 
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KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 7873, Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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least. However, he was going to ride over 
there in the morning and see for himself. 
But as for to-morrow, we need have no 
fear; it would be a beaut, friends, a beaut. 

And a beaut it surely was. A little after 
nine, as I walked up to the post office, I 
met Jeff on his mule. He spied me from 
a great distance and hailed me in the 
gracious manner of a sovereign toward a 
loyal subject. With a lordly sweep of his 
arm he referred me to the sunshine, the 
cloudlesssky, the fresh and stimulating air. 

“I promised you a beaut, didn't I?” he 
cried. 

“You did,” I answered. 

“Well, here she is," said he. 

With humble gratitude I acknowledged 
that here she surely was. 

I do not imagine that Jeff's honest 
hands were soiled by more than one 
hundred dollars in actual cash money in a 
year. His rent was nothing; most of his 
food he raised in the few rocky acres 
adjoining his cabin. His razor-back hogs 
andscrawny hens rustled theirown nourish- 
ment, and whatever they yielded in bacon 
and eggs was one hundred per cent profit 
to Jeff. 

Doubtless, a cultured tourist, visiting 
his humble headquarters, and viewing the 
very limited outht of the family, would 
have been moved to sympathy on Jeff's 
account. But never could kind thoughts 
be more utterly wasted. For Jeff was rich 
with the wealth which leaves no un- 
satisfied desires. 

In the community he occupied a place 
of splendid isolation. He was seer, prophet, 
counselor, friend in need. He advised 
when to plant and reap; when to depart 
upon fishing parties, and when to remain 
at home; when to look out for frost in 
the garden, and when to lay off heavy 
underwear. 

His total investment in the instruments 
of his trade was $5.60. And whenever I 
talked with Jeff I marveled at his wealth 
and his wisdom. How many millions of 
folk waste their days in futile longing and 
self-pity, I thought, when a great world 
of interest is within their grasp. For 
$5.60 they might hold the universe ia their 
hands and watch it work; they might, like 
Jeff, own the weather. 


AEN years after the close of the Civil 
War a tight-lipped, dark-haired young 
man appeared in a Wisconsin village as 
teacher of the new high school. In years 
and figure he was hardly more than a boy; 
but there was a lurking sadness in his 
eyes, for they had looked upon the horrors 
of four years of war, and he stooped a 
little from a wound which never entirely 
healed. 

The school to which he came was on the 
second floor of a ramshackle building; and 
this physical elevation was almost its only 
real right to be termed “high.” In the 
whole building there were only three 
rooms: the primary room, which included 
all the children up to and through the 
First Reader; the intermediate room, 
which carried on through the Fourth 
Reader; and the big room up-stairs which 
was expected to encompass all human 
wisdom from this point on. 

The young man with the carnest eyes 
taught Physical Geography, Grammar, 
United States History, “Natural Phi- 
losophy," Composition and Rhetoric, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship and 
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Bookkeeping. Otherwise his days and 
evenings were his own. 

The war had cut a jagged gash through 
the fabric of his dreams. He had hoped 
for college, perhaps a year abroad, and a 
professorship in Harvard or Yale. But he 
came back to a home where there was no 
money; he had been for four years out of 
touch with his books; he was too old, he 
thought, to go back to school. So he made 
his way West. 

Physical work was out of the question, 
because of his wound; he had no taste for 
business; the crude little school offered 
the only sort of work that he could do; 
so he settled down to it, hoping vaguely 
that he could push ahead with his studies 
alone, and find his way to some sort of 
college even yet. 

He was born to be a teacher and a 
disciplinarian—and he had need to be 
both. Some of his pupils were older and 
taller than himself. They, too, had known 
the rough, hard life of the army, and were 
none too willing to take their orders from 
this little ex-captain behind the desk. He 
conquered them, but not without a strug- 
gle; and the process added nothing to the 
sweetness of his temper. There were 
rainy days when the old wound throbbed, 
and the younger pupils slipped down be- 
hind their books to avoid the keen, stern 
eyes. 


N SUCH days his spirit was hot with 

rebellion. Why had Fate singled him 
out for punishment? Why had Hope ever 
pictured to him the shady walks of a 
college campus, and then abandoned him 
to this bleak little town? He felt like 
chucking the whole thing and taking to 
the open road as some of his war-time 
companions had done. Yet the rule of the 
New England conscience was strong with- 
in him. Since he was committed to the 
work, he would do it the best he could. 

He organ zed a debating socie y among 
the older boys, and found satisfaction in 
training them to think logically and to 
express themselves with assurance. At 
night some of the more earnest of them 
would come up to his bare little room, and 
there he read the classics with them and 
talked about the different kinds of work to 
which men might devote their lives. 

Always he hoped that some larger school, 
or even a college might seek him out. 
But the years passed; and while the town 
grew slowly—and his salary with it—the 
time came when he had to admit to him- 
self that this was probably all the world 
he would eve know. 

Just what happened in that crucial hour 
we can only conjecture. Perhaps he 
walked out alone under the stars and 
fought the thing through. Perhaps the 
struggle took place between the walls of 
his narrow apartment. Or perhaps it was 
during some vacation, on a visit to the 
summer school of an Eastern university 
—one of those rare excursions that were 
both an inspiration and a bitter trial. 

The issue was quite clear. He knew he 
could hold his job for the rest of his life 
and do only the necessary. The technique 
had become second nature; he could give 
only as much as was required, withdrawing 
more and more into himself. This path 
was easy, but at the end lay dejection and 
a sour old age. 

He chose the other course. Since Life 
would give him no larger field than this 


he would cultivate his one intellectual 
acre as no man had ever cultivated it 
before. He would make himself an in- 
spiration to the boys and girls who were 
committed to his care. In the lives of his 
graduates he would live the achievement 
which had been denied to his own. 

I shall never forget my one visit to him. 
He vezs an old man then, living in frugal 
comtort on his slender savings and his 
pension. He walked with a cane, for the 
wound had never ceased to plague him; 
a white beard gave him the serene look of 
a patriarch, but the fire had not died out 
of his eyes. 

5 OULD you like to see my treas- 
ures?” he asked, after we had 
finished our simple meal. 

I told him that I wanted very much to 
see them, and he led me into the front 
room. The walls were covered with a 
miscellaneous collection of memorabilia. 
There were framed photographs, clip- 
pings fromnewspapers, wrinkled telegrams, 
and programs of important national oc- 
casions. 

“This is the souvenir program of the 
opening of the World’s Fair,” he said, 
pointing to one of them. “You see the 
name of the principal orator? One of my 
boys. I gave him his first training in 
public speaking. 

“This is Doctor Blank, the great surgeon 
of Philadelphia. I remember the night he 
came to my house and talked to me about 
his ambition to be a doctor. It seemed 
almost impossible. He was very poor; but 
I encouraged him to aim high. I loaned 
him fifty dollars to pay his railroad fare 
East. He paid me back in his first year of 
practice, and a few years later he sent me 
a thousand dollars. ‘Use it to help some 
other boys,’ he said. I have loaned it out, 
and had it come back to me a dozen times. 

“This is the sermon preached by Doctor 
So-and-so after his election as bishop. 
Read that paragraph." 

I took the fading document nearer to 
the window and read the sentences in 
which the bishop recounted to his listeners 
the influences that had done most to shape 
his career. The sentences in which he 
referred to his old teacher in the little 
village were as fine a tribute as could ever 
be paid by one man to another. There 
was a gulp in my throat as I handed back 
the document; the hand of the old man 
trembled with pride, and a tear crept from 
under his lashes. 

It was late in the afternoon when I left 
him. He followed me out of the house, 
down the neat walk bordered with flowers. 
and stood bareheaded at the gate. A 
group of children passed by and waved, 
calling him “Uncle Tim." A man in an 
automobile slowed down to give him a 
cheery greeting. 

“Our congressman,” said the old man; 
“another of my boys.” 

As I reached the corner and turned 
back, he was still standing there. I lifted 
my hat, and he acknowledged the salute 
with an old-fashioned, dignihed bow. Then 
he turned and walked slowly back to his 
little house. The afternoon sun touched 
its low gables with a benediction. 

“This is a shrine,” it seemed to say. 
“Under this roof have been born a hun- 
dred victors. And the old man who lives 


here ts the creator, and the owner of them 
all." 
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Andrew Carnegie had a much-heralded 
ambition to die poor, but he failed. In 
spite of all his splendid effort, there was 
something more than twenty-five millions, 
as I remember it, in his estate when he 
died. But I knew the millionaire who had 
the idea before Carnegie did, and who 
succeeded in carrying it out to the queen’s 
taste. 

His name was Dr. D. K. Pearsons, and 
there are plenty of people around Chicago 
who remember him well—a rather fierce- 
looking old man with side whiskers and a 
very seedy stovepipe hat. 

In his Gyhood, fe had struggled hard 
for an education, and he came out to 
Chicago in the pioneer days. He did not 
long continue in the practice of his pro- 
fession. He had à shrewd business sense 
and recognized that there were many 
oppqrtunities for the profitable invest- 
ment of Eastern capital. He induced some 
of his old acquaintances to back his 
judgment; and long before old age came 

e had accuntulated a fortune of several 


River, he saw a big PUn OF a hill 


Tke to do something for 
institutigbWllke that," he thought. 

"Pops Tong time he did little. It 
was not easy for him to let go of money; 
the acquisitive instinct was still strong in 
him, and'he could not forget that dollars 
were very hard to get. But he broke 
through final ' with twenty-five thousand 
dollars for Beloit; and when, one day, he 
received a message that a big building at 
Mount Holyoke had burned, he tele- 
graplied, ón the impulse of the moment, 
that he would rebuild it. He was quite 
amazed at the thrill which came to him 
when he sent the message off. 

From that hour a new and consumin 
interest devéloped in him. He never had 
suspected rhat there could be fun in giving 
money away; now he discovered that 
there was actually more fun than in pilin 
it up. He began to study the smal 
college, particularly its financial side. 
His office became a mecca for college 
presidents, and he talked to them with a 
rough frankness which sometimes gave 
them a terrible jolt. 

I myself heard him pulverize a cultured 
gentleman one day. 

“You have been spending your endow- 
ment principal for current expense, sir," 
he shouted. “That’s stealing. You and 
your board of trustees ought to go to jail. 
Go back and replace the funds you have 
spent before, you come to me for money.” 

The gentleman was terribly distressed. 

“Doctor Pearsons, I am shocked at 
your form of address," he protested. “TI 
supposed, at least, I should meet a gentle- 
man," ~ 

“Never more mistaken in your life, 
sir!” thundered the doctor. “Never more 
mistaken in your life." — — 

He “cracked the whip over them,” as 
he expressed it; but he did them a two- 


fold service. He forced them to put their 
financial houses in order; and, by prom- 
ising a large gift on condition that the 
other fanda of the college raise a much 
larger amount, he instilled the habit of 

iving in many other men, and developed, 
lor the small colleges, a much wider circle 
of helpers. 

His wife was in full sympathy with his 
benevolences. They had no children. 
They lived in frugal luxury—that is to 
say, they had everything they wanted; 
but there was never any waste. After 
dinner on Sunday, Doctor Pearsons would 
smoke a five-cent cigar and order his 
carriage for a drive. There was never any 
deviation from the program; never any 
increase in the quality of the cigar. As he 
grew older, he went less frequently to the 
office; and, after the death of his wife, he 
sold his home and retired to Hinsdale 
Sanitarium. He made an arrangement 
that would pay his room rent and provide 
his five-cent cigars to the end of his life. 

There in his comfortable room a friend 
found him chuckling one afternoon. He 
was readinga biography of himself, written 
by one of his nephews. The friend ex- 
pressed interest in the book and said he 
would buy a copy. 

“Don’t do it," exclaimed the doctor. 
“Tl give you that copy. Besides, it isn't 
on the market yet. My nephew wanted to 
have it ready to sell after my death, and 
so he got it out ahead of time. I find 
several places in it where I am already 
dead.” .. i 

He.died at ninety-three, and the friend 
was present the following day. After the 
funeral, the search for the will began. His 
shabby strong box, which stood in one 
corner of the room, was full of checks: 
checks for twenty-five thousand, fifi 
thousand, a hundred thousand— but all 
canceled. They were the records of his 
gifts. Not a stock certificate; not a bond 
or mortgage; not a trust agreement; 
nothing that was worth a single dollar. 

His pocketbook, a canvas affair bearing 
the advertisement of an agricultural con- 
cern in Moline, Illinois, contained a five- 
dollar bill and a one-dollar bill. In his 
pockets were a silver quarter and a copper 
cent. Except for these cash assets, his 
total wealth consisted of the following 
items: 

1. One-carat diamond scarf pin, promised 
years before to a relative. 

2. Old gold watch, also promised. 

3. Bank books showing total deposits of less 
than $100. 

He had desired to die poor, and he 
realized his desire. More than four million 
dollars he had given away to colleges— 
a sum much larger than four millions 
*vould be to-day. He left hardly enough 
to bury him; but he was never richer than 
at the moment of his death. 


"TAREE raria oltold,inthismagazine, 
the ltory of D. Russell H. Conwell, 
seventy-eight years old then, perhaps the 
most widely known lecturer in the United 
States. In his vigorous thirties he gave up 
a successful law practice to become a 

reacher, at six hundred dollars a year. 
he indulges in nobuncombe about money. 

“You hear people say that no Christian 
has a right to get rich," he exclaimed. 
* But I say that any Christian who has a 
chance to get rich, and doesn't, is not 
living up to his full duty. Money is 


'story 


wer—power to do good. Is a man doing 

is duty who limits his power to do 
good? 

" [ heard a man in a prayer meeting once 
thank the Lord that he was ‘one of God's 

r, Doctor Conwell continued. “Well, 
wonder what his wife thought about 
that? She earned all the money that came 
into the house, and he smoked up part of 
it on the veranda. I don't want to see 
any more of God's poor like that, and I 
don't believe God does either. For the 
deserving poor every decent man keeps 
his sympathies warm and his purse open. 
But there are too many folks who blame 
their misfortunes on the Lord instead of 
on their own laziness or bad manage- 
ment." 

Not much sentimentality in that talk. 
Doctor Conwell believes in money. He, 
himself, has made much money. For more 
than forty years he has had an income in 
excess of fifty thousand dollars a year. 
How has he invested it? In the highest- 
grade securities in the world—the lives of 
ambitious young men. He started years 
ago to help boys who were working their 
way through college. 

More than two hundred nights out of 
every year he lectures; and each night 
there is a slip of paper on the desk before 
him bearing the name of the boy for whom 
that lecture is given. One night a boy in 
Wesleyan; another night a boy in Am- 
herst; another night a boy in Yale. In 
the morning Doctor Conwell pays his 
hotel bill, buys his railroad ticket to the 
next town, and draws a check for the 
balance to the order of the boy. 

So he has gone on for more than a 
generation. All over the land are suc- 
cessful men whose education he made 
possible—/five thousand of them altogether, 
representing millions of dollars. in. their 
value to the nation. 

- "When I die,” he told me, “I will leave 
less than a thousand dollars.” 

But he will leave the five thousand men, 

their families, and their children a per- 
petual influence. Has any man in America 
a greater fortune than that? 
“WOU can't do anything without cap- 
ital," people say. “If I could only get 
hold of fifty thousand dollars I would do 
something great." 

I wish 1 Tad space to tell in detail the 
of Professor Henry Cowles. He 
achieved a magnificent thing in the world, 
and his capital—all he could ever get to- 

ether—was exactly four hundred dol- 
ars. 

He had been pastor of a little church 

in Austinburg, Ohio, on a salary of $400. 
Out of this princely stipend he set aside 
$40 a year as his tithe for the Lord; $100 
he put into the savings bank. On $260 a 
year, plus what they could produce from 
m garden, his family lived, and lived 
well. 
I mean it. They were rather short on 
necessities; but they had the real luxuries 
—good books, good music, and always an 
extra plate on the table for the friend who 
knocked at the door. After four years 
Mr. Cowles resigned his pastorate, took 
his total savings of four hundred dollars 
and became a professor in Oberlin. 

He never added to the four hundred 
dollars nor, apparently, wanted to. In- 
deed, his wealth seemed rather a burden 
to him, and, before long, he found a way 
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to be rid of it. His ambition was to write 
a series of commentaries dealing with each 
of the books of the Bible. He produced 
the first volume, on the Gospel of Mark, 
and offered it to the ishers, who 
promptly sent it back. Professor Cowles 
was undisturbed. He was not dependent 
upon their approval; had he not a private 
fortune of four hundred dollars? He had, 
and he brought out the book at his own 
expense. 

One proud day the whole edition ar- 
rived from the printers, a thousand volumes 
all neatly boxed. The neighborhood was 
on the lookout, and the boxes were pally 
opened before friends began to call; eac 
one went away with a copy of the book 
and left a dollar bill. 

When the immediate demand was satis- 
fied, Professor Cowles set out to canvass 
remoter districts—as was quite the custom 
of authors in those days—and before long 
he had sold enough copies to pay back 
his original investment. ` 

Religiously he put the dollars aside 
until there were just four hundred of them. 
He still sold an occasional copy, and when 
a couple came to him to be married he 
would present them with a volume as a 
wedding gift. Emerson says that no one 
should make a gift which is not a part of 
himself. The commentary was a very 
vital part of the life of Henry Cowles. 

It was not long before he had another 
volume ready for the press, this time on 
Galatians. Again the sturdy four hundred 
dollars was drafted into service, and again 
the boxes came from the printers, and the 
neighbors dropped in with their dollar 
bills. It was not long before the four 
hundred dollars was safe in the bank a 
third time, only to be requisitioned for 
service in the ubi aron of a third volume. 
So, through long and happy years, the 
process of writing, publishing, and selling 
continued, until there stood on the pro- 


fessor's shelves sixteen uniformly bound : 


volumes on the Old and New Testaments. 
And the four hundred dollars was still in 
the bank. 

“What a pathetic story!” you say. 
“Years and years of hard work, and 
nothing to show for it at the end but the 
same money with which he began!” 

And I answer: "Nonsense! Who is the 
really wealthy man? He who has capital 
enough to carry through fume pletely the 
biggest dream which his ambition can 
conceive." 

Judged by that standard, many a rich 
man is cramped and unhappy; Henry 
Cowles was never cramped. He did the 
thing his heart wanted to do. He deserves 
to rank high, with those other friends 
whom I have named—wholly victorious 
in the task to which he set his hand, rich 
beyond all avarice in the things that 
count. 


HERE is an interesting thought: You 
andIwillgivea dinnerto-night, andour 
guests shall be any five men we choose, 
out of all who have ever lived. 

Whom shall we invite? . . . Napoleon? 
He occupies the largest space in the 
biographical dictionaries, and if you insist 
on having him I will not be stubborn 
about it. But I warn you at the outset 
that he will spoil the dinner. He was a 
terrible failure, you know. His greed and 
selfishness destroyed his talents; he found 
the world sick and left it worse. He might 
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talk interestingly at the table, but he 
can't talk sincerely; he will almost cer- 
tainly be rude, and probably be a bore. 

Shall we ask Cæsar or Alexander? Or 
Croesus, who had so much money? or 
Charlemagne, who had so much power? 
All of them lived tumultuous lives and 
died by violence or in disappointment. We 
want no embittered old men at our supper; 
let's have men who succeeded, good com- 
panions, wealthy men. 


[E YOU leave it to me to make up the 
list, I suggest these five: 

1. First in point of years, and perhaps 
of interest too, I should invite that homely 
old fellow, Socrates. He was so wealthy 
in common sense! Moving about from 
man to man, asking his sharp questions, 

uncturing the toy balloons of prejudice, 
he probably set men to thinking wher- 
ever he went. And his power still per- 
sists. “If you kill me,” he said calmly 
and quite impersonally to his judges, 
* you will not easily find another like me, 
whe. if I may use such a ludicrous figure 
of speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the 
State by the gods; and the State ts like 
a great and noble steed who is tardy in 
his motions, owing to his very size, and 
requires to be stirred into life.” Socrates, 
surely, would put life into our party. 
And, if for any reason he could not come, 
I would give a lot to see and hear that 
curious fellow countryman of his, Diog- 
enes. He was the wealthiest of all who 
ever lived, forhewanted absolutelynothing. 
“Can I do anything for you?” asked 
Alexander the Great, standing in the 
doorway of the wooden tub in which the 
philosopher dwelt. “Yes,” replied Diog- 
enes briskly. “Get out of my sunlight.” 

2. Dr. Samuel Johnson, because he was 
the world's richest talker. It was not as 
a talker that he hoped to be remembered. 
He wrote long, dull books, toiling terribly 
over them and expecting them to make 
him immortal. Nobody reads his books 
to-day, but his talk will live forever. 
Boswell has recorded it so perfectly that 
you almost see the ungainly form of the 
doctor and hear the rumble of his tones. 
He talked about everything, and always 

ositively, with no doubt, no hesitation. 
When, very infrequently, the flow of 
words paused for a moment, Boswell was 
always ready with a suggestion to draw 
him out. $ 

Boswell’s father thought his son had 
wasted his life in tagging about after a 
penniless writer; and even Boswell him- 
self complained a bit because the doctor 
kept such late hours and compelled him 
to absorb too much port wine. But a Mr. 
Dempster, about whom I know nothin 
except this one shrewd remark, eproved 
him sharply. “One had better be palsied 
at eighteen,” he said, “than not to keep 
company with such a man.” 

Surely Sam Johnson must be in our 


‘company—a millionaire of good talk. 


3. For myself I should like to have 
Samuel Pepys come. No one will claim 
that he was great, but surely in one 
characteristic he was richer than any man 
who ever lived: He possessed a boundless 
and insatiable curiosity. Everything in- 
terested and thrilled him—everything. 
A wedding or a hanging; a new tune 
which he could try on his flute, a meeting 
of Parliament, a new suit of clothes, the 
rearranging of his books, the odor of a 


well-cooked meal—these were not merely 
the casual occurrences of ordinary life, 
they were adventures, all of them. 

I pity anyone who can read his diary 
without discovering a new capacity for 
enjoyment in the things of everyday life. 
And yet he was more than a mere scurrier 
after sensations, and recorder of petty 
details. There are few finer passages in 
literature than the concluding sentences 
of his diary, whose writing he had to 
abandon because of the approach of 
blindness: "And so I betake myself to 
that course which is almost as much as to 
see myself go into the grave," he wrote, 
"for which, and all the discomforts that 
will accompany my being blind, the good 

prepare me," 

There was an element of the heroic in 
Samuel Pepys; but we are not inviting 
him as a hero. We want him because he 
would have seen so many curious and 
interesting things that we failed to see; 
and would tell about them so well. 

4. I nominate Montaigne for our fourth 

uest, because he was so rich in the 

nowledge of himself. Emerson, on dis- 

covering Montaigne's essays, exclaimed, 
“Tt seemed to me as if I had myself 
written the book, in some former life, so 
sincerely it spoke to my thought and 
experience." 

o franker writer ever lived than Mon- 
taigne; he was wholly free from self- 
deception. He observed that every man 
has deserved hanging five or six times, 
and confessed that he was no exception. 
" Five or six as ridiculous stories can be 
told of me as of any man living," he 
says. The sincerity of the man is in- 
spiring; whatever Mri he will not lie 
or equivocate; he will see and declare the 
truth. 

Reading his words, which are so fresh 
and vivid after all the years, one finds 
new and thrilling areas within one's own 
consciousness. Knowing himself so well, 
declaring himself so completely, Mon- 
taigne discovers us to PE ca unique 
an splendid ift of service. 

5. Finally, I should like to have Abra- 
ham Lincoln with us, because he was rich 
in patience and faith. Every year new 
books are published about him, until the 
number threatens to overtake the Na- 
poleonie total. Each emphasizes a dif- 
erent aspect of his character. But through 
them all stands the wonder of his patience, 
which could wait without weariness or 
hopelessness, and of the faith that never 
lost its grip, or abandoned,its power to 
smile. 


Yo might choose an entirely different 
listof guests for your banquet of wealthy 
men; yet I imagine that your choice and 
mine would be alike in this—that those 
who were rich merely in money would not 
interest us. These five men owned the 
world; they were not owned by it. As 
Beecher owned every flower garden in 
Brooklyn, as Thoreau owned every or- 
chard and bird and squirrel in Concord, 
as Pepys owned every exciting event in 
London, as my old friend in the Kentucky 
mountains owns the weather, they pos- 
sessed themselves of the experiences of all 
with whom they came into contact, of all 
good books, good talk, good thinking, and 
good friends. We are richer for being in 
their company. Richer in the only real 
wealth, which is Life. 


| 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How We Saved Our First "Thousand 
While We Were Engaged 


HEN I met my husband-to-be 

I was employed as private secre- 

tary to the president of a large 
corporation, and received $140 a month. 
After paying for my room and board, and 
laying aside my lunch money and car fare 
for the month, I still had a goodly sum 
left over; but I spent it for new a 
amusements, marcels, and manicures; in 
fact, most of the time I was in debt. 

I had charge accounts at a number of 
stores, and I know of no habit which 
makes one more thriftless than buying in 
this manner. My fiancé, although earn- 
ing $170 at that time, did not manage 
any better than to live on just $170 a 
month. 

He wanted to be married right away, 
and I was just as eager. But somehow the 
business world does knock a bit of com- 
mon sense into the girls it employs, and 
I did some hard thinking. 

Here we were, earning together $310 
a month, and not able to live on it—in 
fact, in debt as far as I was concerned! 
How could we expect to get ahead on just 
the one salary of $170? He was ver| 
determined that I should not work after 
was married, and, besides, my firm took a 
stand against employing married women. 

Marriage to me had always meant a 
home of my own. I could see that it would 
be years before we had that home unless 
we could devise some plan to save. 

We decided that the one way to buy 
a home was to put aside $1,500,—$1,000 
for a first payment on a home, and $500 
with which to furnish it, simply but in 
good taste. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in one year 
meant a saving of $125 every month, and 
this we divided between us, he laying 
aside $75 and I $50. This meant that he 
had to live on $95, and I on $9o. 


H! IT was not easy, especially the 

start. First, I cleaned up all my 
charge accounts and moved to a more 
moderately priced room; he took an apart- 
ment with a college chum. ° 

I said it was not easy, but after five 
years of marned life I can say that it was 
a mere bagatelle compared with trying to 
save a small sum each month from one 
limited salary, after marriage. 

I did not like the idea of making over 
my clothes, and he did not like to give up 
taking me to the opera and first-night 
attractions; but these things were of 
such little value and such small impor- 
tance, compared with what we were really 
working for, that it did not take us long to 
change our idea of amusements and get 
just as much fun out of a movie, a stroll 
through the park, or a good book. 

In no time five months had passed, and 
our nest egg had already grown to $625. 

On one of our evening walks we came 
upon a furniture auction sale, and had so 
much fun, besides getting valuable infor- 
mation on the quality and prices of furni- 
ture, that we became regular auction-sale 


visitors, and picked up many very beauti- 
ful pieces of furniture for small prices. 

We had lots of time to choose these 
pieces carefully, and this accounts for 
the bargains we were able to get. Later 
on, when we were ready to move into our 
home, and needed several articles prompt- 
ly, we had to pay the usual high prices, 
and that proved to me I would never have 
been able to furnish my home on a few 
days’ notice with $500. 


THE year passed, and the day finally 
arrived when we paid our one thousand 
dollars on the home of which we had 
dreamed constantly. 

Let me tell you briefly what that one 
year taught us: First, of course, we got 
the “systematic saving habit.” After 
saving $125 a month regularly for a whole 
year, it was literally an impossibility for 
us to go back to the old way of spending 
all we got. Then we learned the value 
of money: what it could buy m the way 
of sound, sensible, worth-while things. 
Although money is regarded as far from 
a romantic subject for engaged couples 
to discuss, yet it is the cause of much 
domestic unhappiness. 

Judge Thomas F. Graham of ‘San 
Francisco, in a series of articles on 
“Divorce,” made the following statement: 
“The pay envelope is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the divorce court. . . . 
It does not always appear in the complaint, 
answer, or testimony; but one will usually 
find, upon close investigation, that money 
is the root of the divorce evil.” 

We adopted a sensible and valuable 
method for the handling of our money 
before marriage, which has continued 
throughout our five years of married life. 
We have never had an argument about 
money during this time, and I attribute 
this to what we both learned during our 
engagement period. We are both busy 
in the joy of building up our home and 
family. Where both have such an object, 
happiness is bound to reign. 

Peay believe that the rounds of 
light gayeties and frivolities, the decep- 
tions employed by our young people in 
“putting the best foot forward” dung 
the prenuptial days, the entirely wrong 
views and conceptions thus gained of 
married life, leave them entirely unpre- 
pared for the serious awakening and ac- 
tual realities of the marital state. 

The engagement period should really 
be a serious study time, during which the 
young couple should discover whether 
they are suited to each other. 

I was prompted to write this story 
because, after fve years of married life, 
we own our own home completely fur- 
nished, every stitch and inch of it. That's 
a worth-while record, isn't it? And it was 
all done so.easily, simply, and with so 
much fun. 

We are now ready to look for a bigger 
and better home in which to take care of 
our growing family. MRS. E. K. S. 
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My Adventures 
As a Rolling Stone 


I liked the thrill of novelty, but when the novelty wore off, I wanted to get 
away, or start something new—Finally I realized that if the pioneer 
doesn't eventually become a settler, he is only a tramp 


HEN I was a green pros- 
pector up in Alaska. an old 
sour-dough—one of those 
wise old-timers—saw me 
carrying a heavy blanket- 
roll tied with a rope, whereupon he 
showed me how to rig a comfortable pack 
strap out of a pair of overalls. 
, l'e thanked him a good many times 
since then—and that is my 
excuse for writing about 
myself now. I reason that a 
good many other people 
must be following trails 
very much like the one I've 
n traveling. And if I 
have learned something 
that will make their going 
easier, why not pass along 
the hint? 

That is my apology for a 
Narrative in hich capital 

's are bound to stick up 
taller and thicker than hem- 
locks in a swamp. 

I was born in a log house 
on a stumpy farm in Mich- 
igan, along about milking 
time. 

When my two brothers 
came up from the barn, they 
looked me over with some 
interest, and, inasmuch as 
it had been fourteen years 
since we'd had a baby 
at our house, they urged 
my parents to save me. 

rs was a fruit farm; and by the time 
I could creep I manifested a devouring 
hunger for "'windfalls"—gnarly apples, 
hard pears, half-grown cherries, wormy 
plums, and the like. I was a “Little Giant 
Cider Press," and my peculiarity was 
considered a mark of genius. 

In spite of a diet of green young fruit, 
I attained the ripe old age of nine years 
without incident worthy of note. Then 
my father decided to move South; he 
declared he was through with ice and 
snow. Tramping six-foot drifts ahead of 
a team of horses for six months of every 


By Rex Beach 


year was his idea of nothing worth while. 
;,, He announced his intention of moving 
as far below the frost belt as he could get; 
and, inasmuch as the state that hung 
lowest on the map was labeled Florida, 
that was the one he chose. 

But how to get there was a problem. 
There was not enough actual minted 
money in our whole county to buy a 


Some Folks Are Good Starters, 


But They Don't Arrive 


“INSTEAD of finishing college," says Rex 

Beach, “I side-stepped a part of the last 
year's course, went to Chicago, and fell into a 
clinch with Blackstone; and ever since that 
time it has been my failing to quit the thing I 


am doing before it is well or completely done, 
and to try something else. 

“I did not realize at the time, although I 
did later, that I lacked terminal facilities. My 
failure to take my degree had no very serious 
effect —except perhaps to deprive me in later 
years of the privilege of paying dues to some 
university club—but it was a sign of weak- 
ness, and the first of many similar steps.” 


railroad ticket, and the railroads wouldn't 
accept fruit as payment—especially if it 
bore the toothmarks of a nine-year-old 
boy. My parents had gone West by 
covered wagon; but to drive from north- 
em Michigan to southern Florida was 
mp. le. ; 

Most of our frostbitten neighbors were 
likewise dissatisfed with their surround- 
ings, and among them was one who lived 
on the lake shore and owned a small fish- 
ing schooner. What method of travel 
could be cheaper than wind and tide? 
Even a fruit raiser could afford that. 


After many conferences, it was arranged 
to make use of this craft; so one day we 
set sail on the good-for-nothing ship “ Fair 
Play” —twenty-one of us, including two 
other children and myself. 

That schooner was not much to look at, 
but she was something to smell! Some of 
the fish she had carried must have been 
stowed away, fortheir presencecould almost 
be felt; andon more than one 
occasion, when we were in 

rt, strangers mistook me 

or a sturgeon—not strictly 
fresh. 

It is probable that I in- 
herited a certain wander- 
lust, for my parents were 
pioneers by instinct, urged 
always onward in quest of a 
promised land. At any rate, 
that trip made me a rover; 
it gave me the “wandering 
foot.” 

Our route was down Lake 
Michigan to Chicago, 
through theChicagoCanalto 
the Illinois River, and thence 
down it and the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico. kr 
Chicago, we unshipped our 
masts and were towed by 
canal boat until we could 
tie up to one of the huge 
rafts of barges that were 
pushed by stern-wheel river 
steamers. 

It was an enchanting ad- 
venture for a nine-year-old backwoods 
boy. I was constantly underfoot—under 
everything, in fact, except under-nour- 
ished. I fei into whatever was open and 
large enough to receive me, including the 
Chicago Canal, a stagnant ditch which, 
at that time, carried upon its bosom 

ractically the entire sewage of the city. 
Low my first cigarette, my first street 
car, my first negro, my first can of con- 
densed milk, and at St. Louis I went to a 
dime museum! I had my first hand-to- 
mouth encounter with a bologna sausage, 
and realized that for nine long years hfe 
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had been holding out on me. 
There was a Huckleberry Finn 
flavor to that journey—negro mam- 
mies, cotton fields, levees, Southern 
mansions with high white columns, 
giant packets ablaze with lights— 
the muddy river swept me into 
adventures new with every hour. 
Doubtless the older people suf- 
fered extreme discomforts, sleeping 
in cramped quarters below decks, 
taking turns cooking on the one 
stove, treading on e each other’s toes, 
and all but sitting in each other’s 
laps, week after week, month after 
month. There must have been fric- 
tions, unpleasant incidents, but I 
knew nothing of them; andlit isa trib- 
ute to the patience and the virtues 
of those Michigan farm folk that 
they parted as friends and neighbors 
when the one hundred and three 
days of the journey came to an end. 


© unveawooo a unotewoo 


We had left Michigan to get warm; we 
landed at Tampa, Florid: 1, during the 
coldest snap in fifty years! The residents 
were huddled about bonfires in the streets 

—and we joined them. Times were hard 
where we had come from; here, they were 
worse; and we soon learned that hard sled- 
ding is not always caused by deep snow. 


HERE followed a pretty bitter struggle 

on my father’s part to make a home 
and to get ahead, during which I learned to 
dé a good many things. with my hands. I 
abhorred manual labor then and I do yet, 
but I had reason later to profit by my 
experience. At fourteen I went away to 
boarding school, and after the first year 
I practically paid my own way. Father 
sent me my spending money, three dollars 
a month, but this I squandered in a free- 
handed manner. Easy come, easy go! 

As I grew up I developed more or less 
athletic skill. I tried everything, and 
began to think I had a future as a base- 
ball player, a shot-putter, a professional 
bicycle rider. 

But my brothers, who meanwhile had 
become lawyers in Chicago, exploded 
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Rex Beach, popular novelist 
and short-story writer, tried 
his hand at the law, at pros- 
pecting for gold in Alaska, 
and at selling fire brick in 
Chicago, before he discovered 
his ability in the field of fic- 
tion. Among his best known 
books are ‘The Spoilers,” 
“The Barrier," “The Iron 
Trail,” ‘The Silver Horde,” 
and ‘Flowing Gold.” A 
unique feature of his literary 
career is that he met with 
success from the start, and 
thus escaped the period of 
bitter discouragement 
through which most authors 
pass. He was born in Mich- 
igan forty-seven years ago. 


these plans by suggesting that I 
study for their profession. They 
offered to take me in with them if I 
could learn to distinguish a writ of 
replevin from a nux vomica. I 
accepted, instantly, and decided to 
become a silver-tongued criminal 
lawyer, or a bulging-browed corpo- 
ration counsel, possibly a judge. 


LIKED that judge idea the more 

I thought of it, and promoted my- 
self to a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Having gone that far, | 
thought I might as well be the Chief 
pau Any boy could be President, 
ut it took a lawyer to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. There 
were mighty few lawyers, I thought; 
hence the competition would be 

ractically negligible. Me for Chiel 
Festive 

Thus early I manifested a_pro- 
clivity that has plagued me all my 
life. 

I got no thrill from reading law. 
Nor was the practice of law what ! 
had expected it to be. From all | 
could observe, it consisted of patient 
drudgery, the sending out of endless bills 
and the receipt of endless excuses for 
non-payment of same. A law client, ] 
discovered, was merely a person so badly 
broke as to be denied credit elsewhere. 

In the autumn, I joined the Chicago 
Athletic Association football team. ] 
joined it much as a leech joins a boy in 
swimming, and for exactly the same pur- 
pose. I heard that the club kept a training 
table and fed its athletes thick steaks, 
nourishing chops, and other expensive 
cuts of meat. The large athletic clubs 
went in heavily for football in those days, 
and recruited their players from among 
the famous ex-college stars. Football was 
not a gentle game, under the rules that 
then existed, and these clubs offered, in a 


Mr. Beach and just a few of his dogs on the lawn of his home, 
“Topside,” at Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York. These are young 
setters from his own kennels, where he raises no other variety. 
“They are puppies, and they have no manners," Mr. Beach said 
in explaining their crowding around him. ‘‘My older dogs are 


better behaved.” 


(Left) Mr. Beach and Duke, one of his dogs 
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manner of speaking, a post-grad- 
uate course in. mayhem to such 
bruisers as had not fully glutted 
their blood-lust during four years of 
gridiron experience. Hearty victuals 
were fed to stimulate brutality. 

I was utterly guiltless of any foot- 
ball whatever, that being one game 
which was not played in the small 
Southern college I had attended. 
In fact, I had seen only one game! 
Nevertheless, I eyed fk letter of 
introduction to the captain of the 
team, one William Hale Thompson. 
When I presented my letter Mr. 
Thompson was lunching in the bath 
department of the club, clad like 
a Reman senator, in a sheet. I was 
greatly impressed with him. No 
doubt I would have had a genuine 
buck-fever if I had realized that he 
was later to be the mayor of the city 
and a national political figure. 

Our conversation ran something 
like this: 

“Did you ever play football?" 

An affirmative gurgle from me. 

"Where?" 

Seeking refuge in ambiguity, I 
replied vaguely, “In the South.” 

" Whereabouts?" 

“Why—everywhere.” 

“What position did you play?” 

Now I considered it none of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s business whether I had played in 
an upright position or in a crouching one— 
whether I had lain flat on my back, for 
that matter. So I answered with some 
hauteur: 

“All positions. 
as another.” 

The future mayor was a trifle bewil- 
dered. Possibly that was why he neglected 
to ask me to pull up a chair and tuck a nap- 
kin in my neck. After some further cross- 
Tegne which failed to break me 

own, he accepted me as a candidate— 


One is as comfortable 
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“Fishing and hunting are my pet 

hobbies,” says Mr. Beach, who is seen 

here with two big trout he has just 

caught in the Lake St. John region 
of Quebec, Canada 
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(Above) A recent picture of Mr. 
Beach and his dogs, Duke, 
Duchess, and Pal, at his home 
“Topside,” near New York 
City. Duke and Duchess fig- 
ured in some of the stories 
published in his book ‘Oh, 
Shoot!” ( Left) At Mr. Beach's 
hunting camp in northern Que- 
bec. The two English setters, 
Wag Boy and Darby, are about 


woods. Their master is giving 

them some preliminary talks 

concerning the ways of ruffed 
grouse 


to start their first season in the 


rather doubtfully, to be sure—and 
I hurried away to borrow a book of 
rules and learn what might be the 
object of this game of football, if any. 

i read the book; my brothers, 
who had played on the University 
of Michigan team, told me what 
they knew; and from others I learned 
as much as I could. Nobody, how- 
ever, could answer the one question 
I craved most to ask, viz: “When 
do we eat?” 


PPOSITION developed at home 
when I made known my good 
news. My mother, who seemed to 
think I was tender and would tear eas- 
ily under the wings, worried until my 
brothers assured her that I couldn’t 
make the team anyway. No man 
could learn to play football by word 
of mouth, any more than he could 
learn to play the zither by that 
method, so they declared; there was 
no cause whatever for apprehension. 
But I knew I would make that 
tia and that training table. And 

did. 

Never did a novice tackle any 
game with more simple, whole- 
souled savagery than I tackled foot- 
ball. During the course of our pre- 
liminary training I assembled a collection 
of assorted strains, sprains, bumps, 
bruises, major and minor lesions, frac- 


tures and dislocations that established a 
new amateur record. 

Many of my fellow gladiators were 
famous by reason of certain brutalities 
peculiar to themselves—a sort of personal 
technique in the art of maiming—and 
these they practiced upon my person. 
When they discovered that I was like a 
snake's tail and would not die until sun- 
down, I fell into great demand. I wore 
yards—yes, rods of rubber bandages; my 
iodine stains overlapped and an odor of 
laudanum liniment accompanied me to 
my law classes. I played every game of 
the season and never missed a meal. Ilis- 
tened to what the ex-college stars said about 
football. But when mealtime came, they 


listened to me! (Continued on page 106) 


The Greatest Real Estate 
Salesman in the World 


People call Joseph P. Day a wizard because he has sold hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of property—But he says he could not have done 
this if he had not been able, and anxious, to get 
the other fellow’s point of view 


SK almost any New Yorker, or 
any one of thousands of men in 
other cities, who Joseph P. Da 
is, and you will get some sich 
answer as this: “He is the 

greatest real estate salesman and auction- 
eer in the world. He has sold more real 
estate, to more people, than any other 
man since—or before—the time of Czsar. 
He is one of the busiest men in the 
country.” : 

Those are striking statements. But if 

ou should ask me who Joseph P. Day is, 
think my answer would be: “A great 
salesman and almost incredibly busy— 
yes! But a man who, hevertheleis, gave 
me three hours out of one of his crowded 
days—just to please a friend.” 
ot once in those three hours, except 
to answer a direct question, did he refer 
to the huge sums of money involved in his 
real estate operations. It was almost noon 
when he remembered that he hadn’t had 
his breakfast. But he didn’t forget to re- 
mind his children that he was going to take 
them to an art exhibition the next day! 

To me, his concern for his children is 
more interesting than the fact that he has 
sold hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of real estate, for it is a glimpse into a 
man’s heart and soul—not merely into 
the files of his business. 

“Joe” Day was born in New York 
fifty years ago When he was only five 
years old, his father died. For eight 
years, until her own death, his mother 
carried on her deceased husband’s business 
and took care of the fourchildren. Then the 
eldest daughter took the mother’s place 
and kept the little family together. 

She wanted Joe to go to college, but the 
boy who was to become famous as the 
“ Billion-Dollar Salesman” and the “ Mil- 
lion-Dollar Advertiser” was so eager to 
get to work that he left school when he 
was fourteen. 

Not long ago, while I was waiting for 
him in his down-town office, I got up to 
look at the pictures with which the walls 
are hung: pictures of his wife and chil- 
dren, of Abraham Lincoln (to whom he 
bears a rather remarkable resemblance), 
of his friends and associates, of great 
buildings which he has sold. I was stand- 
ing in front of one of these latter when he 
came in. 

"That was the Remington Arms plant 
during the war," he said. “It was so big 
that the bovs who carried messages from 
one department to another rode on bicy- 
cles instead of going on foot. I leased 
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and sold it for the Remington people a 
few vears ago for $5,850,000; and m 
commission was about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. It took me six weeks to sell it. 
Six weeks plus twenty-five years!” he 
added. "It was twenty-five years of ex- 
perience that gave me the chance at that 
deal, and the ability to put it through." 

“A quarter of a million in six weeks!” 
I said. “How much did you earn in the 
first six weeks you ever worked?" 

“Well,” he laughed, “I got $1.92 a 
week; and this is, let's see, $11.52 for six 
weeks." 

“What was the job?" I saked. 

* Office boy in the wholesale dry-goods 
establishment of James Talcott. There's 
his picture on the wall." 

he subject was dropped then; but we 
went back to it during our later talk at 
his home. 


"T TOW did you get out of that office- 
bov job?" I asked him then. 

“By breaking into a better one,” was 
the laconic reply. '''I wanted to be a 
salesman; so I spent my spare moments 
studying the samples, learning prices, and 
watching how things were done, until I 
became just about as well informed as the 
men who were selling goods. 

"Finally, a big buyer from Chicago 
came in late one afternoon, the third of 
July, and explained that he was sailing 
for Europe on the fifth and wanted to 

lace an order before leaving. This would 
liue to be done the following day, which, 
of course, was a holiday. However, one 
of the salesmen agreed to come to the 
store in the morning. 

“The usual procedure was for the cus- 
tomer to look over the samples and pick 
out the ones he thought he might want. 
Then the salesman would have the rolls 
of goods brought up for inspection. The 
boys hired for this job had to be big and 
strong, for the rolls were heavy. 

"When the young fellow who should 
have done it in this case was asked to give 
up his holiday and work instead, he de- 
clared that his father was so patriotic he 
wouldn't allow his son to desecrate the 
Glorious Fourth in any such fashion! Of 
course this was only an excuse. I knew 
the real reason was that the chap was 
going to a ball game. 

“T told the salesman I'd be glad to 
come, but he protested that I didn't know 
the goods. I proved to him that I did. 
Then he said that I wasn’t strong enough 
to lift the big rolls of cloth. But I showed 


that I had learned the trick of doing this. 
The result was that I made myself useful; 
and the result of that was a promotion. By 
the time I was omen was a sales- 


man. 

“But how did you get from dry goods 
into real estate?" [ asked. 

"Well, that happened when I was 
twenty-one," said Mr. Day; "and it was 
the result of having my feelings hurt,” he 
added, smiling. 

“Salaries didn’t amount to much in 
those days. Mine, even after several 
years as a salesman, was only ten dollars 
a week. The next man above me was 

etting fifteen a week; and as I had sold 
forty- ve thousand dollars’ worth more 
goods that year than he had, I asked for a 
raise. 

“Mr. Talcott admitted that I had 
earned one; but this was just after the de- 
pression of 1893 and they were not giving 
anybody a raise. In fact, a good man 
salaries had been reduced. However, 
couldn’t see anything except my own side 
of the question, and I said that if he 
couldn’t raise me to fifteen a week by the 
end of the month, I’d have to leave. 


“ AFTER that, several times a day, I’d 

look in the box where memoranda 
were placed, expecting to find a slip saying 
that Mr. Talcott wanted to see me. But 
day after day went by and still there was 
no message. 

“Didn't Mr. Talcott send for me? I 
would ask. 

“Finally one of the men said, ‘What’s 
the matter, le What's up between you 
and Mr. Talcott?’ 

“I told him what had happened, ex- 
pecting him to keep my secret. But he 
thought it was a great joke and passed it 
on, as I soon discovered. The very next 
afternoon, when I came in, half a dozen 
of the men were standing around one of 
the stoves with which the building was 
heated in those days. The moment I 
appeared, one of the men sang out, ‘Has 

alcott sent for Day?’ And the rest of 
them shouted in chorus, ‘No!’ Then they 
all burst out laughing. 

“Every day, for a week, they kept this 
up: ‘Has Talcott sent for Day? . .. 
‘No? . . . And every time they did it my 
chagrin became more acute. Mr. Talcott 
did finally send for me 4nd offer me 
twelve-hfty a week. But the thing had 
‘got my goat’ by that time, so I left. 

“Next I answered the advertisement 
of a firm that (Continued on page 74) 
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Josern P. Day has sold 
hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of real estate, 
chiefly in and around 
New York City. Scores 
of these sales have been 
private ones; but his 
most spectacular ven- 
tures have been as an 
auctioneer, disposing of 
thousands of lots at 
public sales in the course 
ofa year. He was born 

in New York, in 1873, 
and began work at the age 
of fourteen. He is mar- 
ried and has six children. 


Mosr of Mr. Day's subur- 
ban auctions are held under 
a huge tent of his own. A 
rtion of this “big top” 
is shown in the picture of 
the sale of the Van Cort- 
land Estate, (above) 
consisting of 719 lots 
in the up-town section 
of New York City. The 
weg below, of Morris 
ark Estates sale, shows 
part of the crowd o 
10,000 people who were 
resent. The biggest record 
Mr. Day ever made is a 
$26,000,000 sale in one day. 
PHOTOGRAPH BELOW BY BROWN BROS. 
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MISS NICHOLS was born in Dale's Mills, Georgia, 
and began her stage career as a chorus girl in “The 
Shepherd King." She spent a year and'a half in motion 
pictures, then went back to the theatre. She played in 
vaudeville sketches, and later on she acted in Fiske 
O'Hara's company. Mr. O'Hara produced seven of 
her plays. Following these experiences, she gave up 
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Anne Nichols 


acting and became what she calls a “play tailor,” 
writing pieces to fit certain actors; also a “play doctor,” 
rewriting other people's dramas. Six years ago she 
wrote “‘Abie’s Irish Rose;" and when all the New York ~ 
managers refused it, she produced it herself. It is now 
in its third year in New York, and several companies 
are giving it, with record-breaking runs, in other cities. 


The Story of Anne Nichols 
And Her $5,000,000 Play 


She wrote “Abie’s Irish Rose” six years ago, but not a single New York 
manager would take a chance on it—F nally she produced it her- 
self—She spent her last dollar on it; borrowed money to 
keep it going; and now it is breaking all stage 
records with its almost fabulous profits 


`: By Mary B. Mullett 


ROADWAY is the theatrical 

Rialto of the country. It hums 

continually with the gossip of 

the stage; and for the past two 

ears much of this gossip has 

— itself with two questions: How 

many people have seen *'Abie's Irish 

Rose"? and How much money will Anne 
Nichols, the author, make out of it? 

When Í say that three million theatre- 
goers have laughed and cried over the 
pas I am giving facts; not a mere guess. 

our companies are still presenting it to 
-rowded houses, so this total is climbing 
by many thousands every week. 

As for its profits, it will make more 
money than any other play ever produced. 
Its closest rival is said to be “Peg o My 
Heart," which has made about a million 
ind a half to date. But “Abie” is ex- 

cted to make five million dollars! Per- 
aps even more than that. 

ts phenomenal success has been one of 
those romances of the theatre which hap- 
[ek only a few times in a generation. Miss 
Nichols wrote the play about six years 
igo. And she wrote it in three days, with 
five extra days for the rewriting. 

She offered it to practically every well- 
known manager—and they unanimously 
turned it down. Finally, in May, 1922, 
she produced it herself in New York; but 
she had to fight for it through two months 
of bitter discouragement before the tide 
turned and the golden flood set in. 

Under the circumstances, she can 
afford to laugh over her early struggles. 
The atmosphere of her present ottce, 
where she sits at a desk almost as big as a 
bungalow, is pregnant with good humor. 
She can smile over anything—now—even 
over the comments that were made by 
certain critics after "Abie's" opening 
performance in New York. 

“In the very first paper I looked at the 
next morning," she told me, “‘the critic 
declared chat my play was unquestionably 
the zeorst one of che entire season. In two 
ther reviews it was roasted unmercifully. 
‘me of these three critics referred to 
mother play, which had been so bad that 
t lasted onlv one night. He said he hadn't 
supposed there could be a poorer one— 
until he saw * Abie's Irish Rose’! 

"You can imagine how pleasant that 
was for breakfast-table reading. Fortu- 
nately, it wasn't all like that. The other 
papers were more than kind. One critic 
said the play could run forever! That was 


decidedly cheering. But even if thev all 
had been against me, I should have stuck 
to my guns, because I believed in the play 
and felt sure it would win. 

“Of course the ridicule of a few critics 
did cost me thousands of dollars, for it 
slowed up the success of the play. If any- 
one else had put money into the produc- 
tion, ‘Abie’ probably would have been 
taken off immediately. It would have 
been dead inside of a week. But I owned 
it absolutely. I had a contract for the 
theatre, and I insisted on keeping it. I 
staked everything I possessed on my 
faith in the play. There hasn’t been any 
mere luck in its success. It was a case of 


hard work and faith.” 


HAT gives you some idea of Anne 
Nichols. She is a worker; and she cer- 
tainly has never lacked faith in herself. 
I had to admit that, when she told me 
the astonishing story of her earlv career. 
She was born in Georgia, in the little 
town of Dale's Mills; a town so small 
that, as she expressed it, no self-respect- 
ing trains ever stopped there. 

“They simply gave a scornful hoot of 
the whistle," she said, “and passed on. 
My father was a lawyer: handsome, elo- 
quent, a born orator. I never knew a man 
who could sway people as he could. Yet 
he never really used his talents; never 
accomplished anything worth while. My 
mother was a Philadelphian: a sweet, 
gentle little creature who adored her 
husband and asked nothing more in life 
than to be his wife. 

“In the Nichols family—the name was 
originally Nicholas—there was a raft of 
cousins, with only one girl in the lot. So 
my only playmates were boys. My 
father was an inveterate mover, always 
going from one place to another. But we 
stayed in Dale's Mills—at least off and 
on—until I was ten years old. Then we 
went to Philadelphia, and sampled vari- 
ous towns in that neighborhood. 

“Of course, whenever we struck a new 
town, I struck a new school; so my educa- 
tion. made up in variety what it 
lacked in continuity. Finally I was sent 
to Ovontz, a girls’ seminary near Phila 
delphia. 

" [ was only sixteen; but, with the arro- 

ance of youth, I knew my own mind 
betes than most people of sivtv know 
theirs. That is one of the assets, and 
liabilities, of all sixteen-vear-olds. For- 


tunately, however, very few of them go as 
far as I did in acting on their convictions 
— for I ran away from school to carry out 
my ideas. 

“You see, I had decided by this time 
that I was destined to be a great actress 
Not in the dim and distant future, either, 
but with startling and dazzling swiftness 

“All the knowledge I had of the theatre 
can be summed up in three sentences: | 
had seen some plays done by stock com- 
panies. I had a speaking acquaintance 
with a man who lived across the street 
from our home and who was the stage 
manager of a Philadelphia theatre. And 
I had met a girl who claimed to be a 
prima donna, but who was really only a 
musical-comedy actress. 

“However, I was blissfully unconsciou: 
of my limitations, and I came to New 
York without a tremor of doubt. In fact. 
I came without anything, except thirty. 
six dollars I had managed to save up, and 
the few belongings I could put into a bag 
and a bundle. You can't run away from 
school with a trunk. 

"My prima donna friend had given 
me the address of a boarding-house in 
Thirty-sixth Street, where she occupied 
one of the front bedrooms. I took the 
little hall room next to hers and paid six 
dollars a week for it. Because of the limi- 
tations of my luggage, I was requested 
to pav in advance—and did. Then ] 
wrote to my father and mother, assuring 
them that I was all right, but not reveal- 
ing my whereabouts. 


*YF IT hadn't been for the prima donna I 
shouldn't have had any idea what to do 
next. She gave me a list of managers, and 
told me where to find their offices. Of 
course she ought to have sent me home; 
but she didn't, and naturally I liked her 
none the less because of this. 
“To me she seemed a wonderful being. 
I remember she had a parasol with an 
extremely long handle. She would sit 
talking, with this long parasol erect be- 
side her, and her fingers nonchalantly 
resting on the top of the handle, which 
she swayed back and forth with a languid 
yet haughty gesture. I promptly bought 
a long green parasol myself and prac- 
ticed her method of using it. Then I went 
the rounds of the managers; but the only 
one I saw was Henry B. Harris, who later 
was lost on the ‘Titanic.’ ] told him 
I wanted a job. (Continued on page 170) 
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ID you ever get into an elevator 
and shoot up forty floors with- 
outstopping? When I reached 
the roof of the Equitable Build- 
ing, in New York City, after a 

breathless private trip with the foreman 
of the elevator operators, I drew a sigh of 
relief. 

Far below I could see the steamers of 
the bay, looking like toy boats; the ferries 
going to and fro; autos, like black beetles, 
combating for room on crowded Broad- 
way; men and women, incredibly small, 
scurrying perilously between cars. The 
world below had been left behind in just 
sixty seconds. 

“You travel at a fast rate here," I re- 
marked. Mr. Gilford Simonson, who has 
been in charge of elevator operation in 
the biggest office building in the world 
since it was built in 1915, smiled with 
tolerance. 

“That’s what you think,” he agreed. 
“That is what almost everyone says who 
comes up without stops. As a matter of 

lain fact, we have been traveling seven 
harideed feet a minute, which is a trifle 
over eight miles an hour.” 

“What?” I gasped. ‘‘Oh, it must have 
been more than that! If it wasn’t, why 
did it seem so fast to me?” 

* Because you were traveling up, not 
ahead," he assured me. ** No one seems to 
have any idea of the rate of travel on any 
plane other than a horizontal one. The 
minute you step into an elevator you are 
measuring speed in a new way—from the 
vertical—and you are not used to it. It 
seems greater than it is. I have had men 
and women call me down for traveling too 
fast, for safety in an elevator, when I was 
running six miles an hour. They would 
travel sixty miles in a train, or forty in 
an auto, and not complain of speed. Come 
back into the car. Pll show you some- 
thing else.” 

I followed into the elevator again, and 
we ran down alittle way. Then he switched 
off the lights. We went up...down... 
up... down—and then— 

“Which way are you going now?" de- 
manded my guide, from the darkness. 

“I don't know,” I admitted. “I think 
we are going down.” 

He switched on the lights. We were 
going up! 
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“A good many 

eople don’t 
toon? he said. 
“When they get 
into an elevator they not only lose their 
sense of rate of speed, but their sense of 
direction of travel. Of course most of our 
passengers do not realize this fact, be- 
cause the cars are always lighted. But 
during the war some of our elevators 
were used as testing stations for men who 
wanted to be aviators. The walls of the 
cars were draped in black, so that no light 
from the outside could possibly get in. 
Then the candidate was put into a swivel 
chair and wheeled into the elevator. An 
instructor ran the car. When the car 
moved the chair tilted. 

“The idea was that the chair motion 
and the elevator motion were like the 
movement of an airplane. The darkness 
was like the obscurity of fog, or night, 
through which the candidate would have 
to fly if he became an aviator. While the 
car was in motion, he had to tell his in- 
structor which way he was going. And 
often he could not. Then he failed to 
make the class. 

* Since then we have tested it out as a 
joke, and we find that most people travel- 
ing for a few seconds in the dark lose all 
sense of direction and cannot tell whether 
they are going up or down." 

“Well, of course," I said, “you don't 
travel very far in an elevator." 

* No," he replied, **you don't, but the 
elevator does! One of our elevators made 
a record of more than eight thousand 
miles last year—as far as from New York 
to Los Angeles and back, with enough 
miles over for a trip to Florida." 


[4158 I was shown the records, and I 
found that last year the sixty-three ele- 
vators in the Equitable Building, traveled 
a total mileage that would have taken 
them to the moon and part way back. 
'The distance to the moon, at the point 
where it is nearest the earth, is 221,466 
miles. In 1923 the forty-eight elevators 
in the main group of the Equitable Build- 
ing traveled 227,116 miles. If they had 
kept on going up, they would have arrived 
at the moon and had mileage to spare. If 
they had traveled horizontally, as railroad 
cars do, the elevator car would have 
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Going Up! 


More than 75,000 persons ride in the elevators 
of the Equitable Building, New York City, 
every day—and almost all of them are 
in a hurry—Out of these myriads, 
only three classes of passengers, 
the "spooners," the “shovers,” and 

the "gum-chewers" are dis- 
liked by the operators 


By John Howe 


BY GEORGE VAN WERVEKE 


encircled the earth ten times overl 
In one day, by actual count, 92,000 
people have been carried in the elevators 
of the Equitable Building. At this rate 
the cars would carry a total of 33,580,000 
passengers a year, about one third of the 
entire population of the United States. 


NAVHAT is the thing that impresses it- 
self most upon you in all this massof 
people you carry?" I asked Mr. Simon- 
son. He answered, without hesitation: 

“That almost all of them think they are 
inahurry. Everyonerushes. The elevators 
are grouped in what we call banks or 
corridors, each set serving certain floors. 
Men rush round a corner to get to a cer- 
tain corridor so fast that they fairly pile 
into the cars. Once in, everyone feels 
cheated if the car does not start at once. 

“The time spent in an elevator is usuall 
only a matter of seconds; but people chafe 
if there is a wait of a fraction of a second 
for someone just rounding a corner. Yet 
these people are not really in a hurry. I’ve 
seen a man wait impatiently for an ele- 
vator, and when the car arrives and the 
door is opened, suddenly meet a friend 
and stand and chat maybe half an hour. 

"Many a man who has asked to be 
rushed to a particular floor will pass that 
floor and go up to the roof and down again, 
because he has met someone he knows on 
the car. Yet the next time he will be in 
just as much of a hurry! Folks seem to 
find it hard work waiting for anything, 
even a few seconds, unless they are oc- 
cupied. 

“In the rush hour in the morning, from 
eight-fifteen to nine-fifteen, we handle ten 
thousand persons. The ten-minutes-to- 
nine people are in a hurry. Many of them 
are clerks who have to be in their offices 
by nine. In one bank the employees are 
given a day off if they are on time every 
day for a month. The girls who work 
there get desperate when they arrive at 
about eight-fifty-eight and try to get up to 
their offices by nine. They fairly plead to 
be let into an elevator. 

"One girl always arrives at the last 
minute. She will bolt around a corner and 


thrust herself into a car just as the door 
starts to close. There may be sixteen peo- 
ple in the car at that time—and that is 
our maximum load—but she won't get off. 
While we are trying to induce someone to 
step out she will rant: $ 

“Oh, goup. What on earth is the mat- 
ter with this elevator anyhow? Go on!’ 

“If we do go on it is taking a chance. We 
may slide gently down into the pit or stick 
between floors, and cause everybody to be 
fifteen minutes late. But this young woman 
doesn’t care. Usually some good-natured 
man gets off—but not she! 

“When two men are late, things get 
lively. They enter the corridors from two 
different directions, running, and we some- 
times see a head-on collision. One day 
two fellows started from the opposite ends 
of the corridor and the second cut in just 
ahead of the first, who had not seen hun 
until that moment. Though there was 
plenty of room for both in the car, the 
second man was blind to everything but 
the man who had cut him out. He reached 
into the elevator and yanked the other 
chap out by the coat collar. That pre- 
cipitated a fight. The starter darted be- 
tween them, yelling: 

"What's the matter with you? There's 
room for two!" They both stopped, looked 
sheepish, and got in. 


D SAVE time and space, the elevators 
inonecorridor run tocertain floors, and 
those in another to other floors. Illumi- 
nated signs in big letters by each corridor 
tell where the cars go. But the American 
ublie, as seen in this building, does not 
lieve in signs. 

" Men read the placards and then ask 
the starter, or the man at the information 
desk, or the elevator runner, or anybody 
who wears a uniform, for the identical in- 
formation contained in the signs. Now 
the employee may be mistaken, but the 
sten cannot be! 

“Yetthey won'ttrustthemselvesto print. 
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“We used to be bothered a lot with ‘prinkers’” 


Going Up! by Jous Howe 
“Women, if anything,  ' 
are worse. À woman who 

is a stranger will come in, 
read the sign, go to the in- 
formation desk, and ask 
the man there. Then she 
will start for the elevator 
and see the guard who 
stands in the hall. She 
asks him. If she happens 

to see me on the floor she 
will give me a try; and she 
may wind up by asking 
both the starter and the 
elevator runner. If we all 
agree, she will get in. 

* No one who asks a 
question wants you to ask 
one; that privilege is all 
his. A man came in the 
other morning and in- 
quired, 

"Where's the Federal 
Reserve Bank? 

"Now, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has depart- 
mentson six different floors 
of this building. So, 
naturally, I asked in re- 
turn: 

“*Which department? 

“Theman turned purple. 

“‘Its none of your 
business!’ he shouted. j 

** But the bank is on six floors,’ I in- 
formed him. 

"'Liberty Bonds, then!’ he snapped. 

“Some men even resent telling the ioo: 
they want to stop at, although, as one of 
the boys says, we cannot smell it. A man 
rushed in this morning and grumbled: 

“Up, u r 

*** Floor?' said the operator. 

"'[ want to go up, I tell you,’ he 
grumbled. 

“This was an express, the man was the 
only passenger, so the operator shut the 
gate and ran to the thirty-third floor. The 

man was furious. 

= “*Where’s the tenth?’ he 

j shouted. He had to go to 
the bottom and start all 
over, as that elevator did 
not stop at the tenth floor. 

* At the top of the build- 
ing the Bankers' Club has 
its rooms and a restaurant. 
Last week a man came in, 
and asked: 

"Where's the Lawyers’ 
Club? 

**One hundred and fif- 
teen Broadway,’ said the 
starter. 

“The man left the car 
and went to the informa- 
tion desk. A minute later 
he returned: 

"'I'm going to report 
you, he told the starter. 
‘You told me the Lawyers’ 
Club was at a hundred and 
fifteen Broadway, and the 
man at the desk says it is 
here, top floor.’ 

* "That's the Bankers’ 
Club,’ said the operator. 

“*That’s what I want,’ 
said the man. 

Later he seemed to sense 
he had done something 
wrong, for he offered the 


his neck, 
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“When the car begins to go up, he puts both 
hands on the operator's shoulders, almost around 


and holds on, his teeth chattering”’ 


starter a cigar. But that is a poor way to 
admit a mistake. Most men don’t like to 
admit errors. They will grumble, but not 
say that they were wrong. And some- 
times a man will come in the next morn- 
ing, and say to the starter: 

"That was my mistake yesterday.’ It 
seems he cannot confess his error at the 
time he makes it. I remember one fellow 
who came from the back of the corridor as 
the starter, who had his back to him, 
signaled the car to start, and the door shut 
right in his face. He flew at the starter. 

““*You saw me coming,’ he said indig- 
nantly, ‘and you shut that door.’ The 
starter said that he had not seen him; but 
opened the door and let him in. Six 
months passed. Then one day the man, 
who is a big man and an important one 
too, came to the starter. 

“Tve got something on my conscience,’ 
he said. ‘That day you shut the door, you 
could not have seen me. I was wrong.’ 


“THE hardest thing to get a man to ad- 
mit is that he pushed the wrong button 
to signal a car. We have several ex-gover- 
nors here, and one of them often pushes a 
wrong button. One day he met me on one 
of the upper floors and complained that 
the operators would not stop. 

“‘Why, I have seen two cars go down 
since I have stood here,’ he said. ‘And I 
am just going to keep my finger on the 
button until one does stop.’ 

“*But you've got your finger on the 
“Up” button,’ I said. He started, looked 
at his finger, and grinned. 

*** Oh, well,’ he said, with his eyes twin- 
kling; ‘they ought to stop for any button.’ 

“You can’t pick out an important man 
in an elevator by any known test. Clothes 
don’t indicate anything, for some big men 
like their old suits and wear them until 
they are worn out. You can’t tell by 
actions. Some of them are cordial and 
talk to you, and some of them never 
speak. (Continued on page 136) 


The clerk nearest him stepped aside, frightened by the look in 
Henry's f. . Mary was standing there, one hand uplifted, lips set 


The Stuff of Heroes 


A story of a dreamer, a spunky girl, and an unfair boss 


By Harold Titus 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERALD LEAKE 


NTIL his brother-in-law died 
and left Emmy with two 
children, a third in immediate 
prospect, and without a roof 
or a dollar, the detail of living 
had been of little consequence to Henry 


He held a minor place in the classified 
advertising department of the “Express,” 
was satisfied with his standing and stipend, 
felt himself an outsider in so far as the 
office spirit was concerned, and had a 
tolerant scorn for Higginson, his immediate 
chief. He even held Falk, the business 
manager, and Forbush, the publisher, in 
light consequence, although fe did go so 
far as to credit them with being rather 
successful in their line. But he could not 
grow enthusiastic over them, because no 
man could win great distinction in Henry’s 
eyes by mere business achievements. 

To stir his admiration, a man must lead 
his rag-tag platoon across the bullet-swept 
plaza of some Central American capital, 
or conquer the Arctic single-handed, or 
always get his man as do the stalwarts of 
the Northwest Mounted, or race for the 
border after Mexican bandits and rescue 
the wealthy rancher’s daughter against 
unthinkable odds, or stand on his quarter- 
deck in the face of mutiny and by the 
very force of his stout heart take his ship 
boiling home. 

Henry was a hero worshiper. To be 
completely happy he should have been a 
hero himself, but the Fate which gave him 
great reverence for valor also had dealt 
him a slight body, the mildest of manners, 
and the Rehtest of tenor voices. In body 
he stuck to the sort of life he could sur- 
vive, but in spirit he roamed far places 
with strong, silent men. : 

He worked because he needed money 
to pay room rent and to buy the books of 
adventure which he read. Also, he was 
putting aside a little against that vague 
time when he might set out on an expe- 
dition of his own. He did not actually 

lan this, because he was aware of his 
imitations, but it was nice to think that 
sometime he might reduce a dream or two 
to reality. , 

No one in the office paid much attention 
to They were not his kind. The 
work was not his work, either. He did all 
that was required of him and earned his 
small salary, but such a thing as taking 
an active interest in the growth of the 
“ Express” was beyond him. 

One day, however, he paused at the 
bulletin board and read a communication 
which appealed to employees for ideas to 
further the newspaper's ambition to be of 
greater community service. That request 
set him thinking. ae 

The “Express” could do a lot if it 
would. It could encourage those charac- 
teristics of sturdiness and heroism which 
Were shouldered aside in a big, growing 


eer It could stimulate men to high ideals. 
rom that train of thought came his 
suggestion for the Valor Award. He put it 
to Higginson one morning: Why couldn't 
the paper offer a reward of some sort, a 
medal or a purse, for the outstanding act 
of local heroism of each month? “It would 
be a worthy enterprise" Henry said 
gravely, “and it would attract attention." 

Higginson appeared startled at first, to 
hear a suggestion of this sort from the 
obscure and indifferent Boggs, but when 
he saw that the red-haired girl who was 
his stenographer was listening he smiled 
oddly. When he spoke in response, Henry 
noticed that the girl’s blue eyes went to 
Higginson’s face with something like sur- 
prise. Henry’s boss said: 

“That’s a good idea, Boggs, but you're 
late with it. Mr. Forbush has been con- 
sidering a similar plan for some time now." 

Henry went back to his desk rather 
crestfallen. He had thought that the idea, 
by its very nature, was | original with 

im. 

At the next regular employees’ confer- 
ence Forbush outlined the plan. It differed 
from Henry’s only in detail. The publisher 
ended by saying that the suggestion had 
come from le classified department, and 
added, “With becoming modesty, it was 
so -ubmitted: ‘From the department.’” 
But Forbush smiled at his classified mana- 
ger as much as to say that such modesty 
was commendable. ggs, though watch- 
ing Higginson, caught the red-haired ste- 
nographer looking at him with a queer 
frown. 


H ENRY had nevernoticed thegirls in the 
office particularly. This red-haired one 
was new, and he wondered mildly why she 
looked at him that way; but he scarcely 
thought of her again until that first Valor 
Award dinner. 

The “Express” made a big thing of the 
affair. The mayor, the police chief, and 
the fire marshal were the committee that 
made the selection. The month’s hero, a 
blushing young fireman who had braved 
poisonous fumes to drag three factory 
girls to safety, looked as though he would 
prefer doing it again to sitting where he 
was. 

After dinner, on his way down-stairs, 
Henry fell in with the red-haired girl. ` 

“You ought to be proud,” she said to 
him. 

He looked at her, and saw that her blue 
eyes were very bright. 

“Hows that?" he asked. 

“Tt was your idea.” 

“No. Not mine. I thought of it after 
somebody else had.” 

She searched his face incredulously for 
a moment and said: 

“I guess you don't take office politics 
very seriously. But it sure was fine, wasn't 
it?" 


“It was," said Henry, interested only 
in her second sentence. 

The girl's enthusiasm struck a responsive 
chord in Boggs, and he went home won- 
dering about her. 

The next morning they nodded to each 
other, and later in the week Henry found 
himself at the same table with her at 
lunch time in the crowded café. 

“Mr. Boggs,” she said, "are you inter- 
ested in reading?” Henry said that reading 
was one of the best things he did. 3 

“Stories about men who might get our 
medal?" she asked. 

“T read anything that isn’t humdrum 
and concerned. with money grubbing," he 
said. "Anybody can be a success at a job 
if he tries hard enough; but it takes a real 
man to buck the forces of nature, or of 
villainy." : 


HE blue eyes widened in the way they 
had. For the first time Henry realized 
that he had an audience, and proceeded 
grandly: 

“Mr. Forbush? Yes, a great business 
man. Even Mr. Higginson may be one 
some day. But compare them to Shackle- 
ton, or Peary, or The Virginian!” He 
gazed straight at the girl; he impressed 
her and impressed himself with his elo- 
quence. 

“Tm so glad,” the girl said as they rose, 
“that I know you, Mr. Boggs.” 

Thereafter a fine friendship sprang up 
between Henry Boggs and Mary Hilton. 
They managed to eat lunch together again 
soon and he loaned her a book, and almost 
every day she stopped at his desk to talk 
to him about the things that they both 
thought were worth while. 

Boggs began to think about Mary a 
great deal. He would find himself, while 
deep in some story of romantic adventure, 
visualizing himself as the stalwart hero, 
with Miss Hilton's personality and features 
supplanting those of the author's principal 
woman character. Sometimes he imagined 
that he was swimming in a typhoon- 
lashed sea, supporting the girl with one 
arm. '* Courage, little comrade!” he would 
mutter. "We've been in tighter places, 
and I've always got you out. . . . Chin 
and heart high; chin and heart high. 
Look . . . Ah, palm trees!. Land, my be- 
loved, land!” 

Or, again—they would be besieged in 
some sun-baked hacienda. Kneeling by 
the window, Henry clutched a repeating 
rifle; taking deliberate aim, pulling the 
trigger, ejecting the shell; then, when the 
magazine was emptied, he would reach 
backward, without taking his eyes from 
the panorama of terror which his imagi- 
nation sketched, to ask gruffly for the other 
weapon, which lovely Mary Hilton, 
screened from bullets, was loading. 

“Three down . . . to stay,” he'd mut- 
ter. "Ah, that Gomez!” Dropping the 
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rifle and clapping a hand to his shoulder 
to draw it away and frown at the crimson 
stain of his life's ebbing flow, he would cry, 
“Hold me up, Mary! So! Steady now 
there! . . . Ah-ha! Nicked him! Gomez 
himself! He's made his last raid... . 
Two more, now. . . . Hark! 
The boys are coming!" He 
would wilt to the worn car- 
pet, and feel the girl's cool 
hands tearing off his shirt as 
the clitter-clatter of racing 


hoofs told of timely res- 
Sues i.v. 
Great hours! He lived 


them thoroughly, forgot his 
slender body and walked the 
earth, a superman! 

His actual contacts with 
the girl were quite different. 
He was embarrassed and ill 
it ease as his interest in her 
heightened. He was falling in 
love, and he was afraid; not 
afraid of the sweet rapture as 
scores of deep-chested heroes 
had been, but just scared by 
the tumult which the girl 
stirred in him. 


ND then one afternoon 

when she stood beside his 
desk—their visits during office 
hours had become more fre- 
quent and longer—Higginson 
sto ed and asked: 

Have yu your dicta- 
tion up, Miss Hilton?" 

The girl was confused and 
hastened away, and when she 
was out of hearing Higginson 
said cuttingly: 

** You should not put Miss 
Hilton in the way of repri- 
mand, Boggs. We are all here 
for work; courtships should 
be carried on after hours." 
Ah, yes! Henry understood, 
now. Higginson, too, loved 
Mary! 

He wanted to take this de- 
lectable girl away from Hig- 
ginson. He wanted to carry 
her off to some isolated cabin, 
away from this stifling en- 
vironment. He would, too! 
He’d do that if— 

“Telephone, Boggs,” called 
someone. 

He rose and went to the 
instrument, hot with fury. A 
voice over the wire told him 
that his brother-in-law had 
been killed. He went hastily out of the 
office and away from his dreams. 

Henry Boggs’s salary was thirty dollars 
a week. Until that fateful message came 
it had been enough, and the job which 
earned it a minor matter. But in an hour 
all that was altered. His job became of 
paramount importance, his thirty dollars 
a paltry sum. A look into his sister's 
frightened eyes was the reagent which 
made that change. There was no one else 
for Emmy to turn to. 

“Don’t you worry, Emmy,” said Boggs 
as he held the eldest boy on his lap and 
tried to steady his voice. "We'll do the 
job up brown, you and I.” 

He started in to do it up in at least a 
light brown by moving to a smaller flat, 
and after the new baby was six months 
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old they retreated to a suburb where rents 
were even lower. 

Henry’s savings were plundered to pay 
the doctor and they were tapped again for 
winter clothing. In the face of his respon- 
sibility he grew terror-stricken. The task 


get the splendor of her eyes and the com- 
munion of interest which they once had 
shared. 

His interest in his job was as intense as 
it once had been superficial. Before, it 
had not concerned him when youths came 


The girl's fingers were fluttering about Henry’s coat 
as she fastened the pin she looked into his face and 


of caring for the family was bad enough, 
but what if he should be taken sick or 
should die? What would become of Emmy 
and the babies then? He must not only 
keep things going, but he must prov ide 
for emergencies, he told himself; so he 
took out a life insurance policy, and the 
first premium all but wiped out the balance 
of his savings. He began to scheme wildly 
how to save the necessary amount to 
keep that policy going another year. . . . 


ONE were the day dreams, gone were 

hishoursofacting high heroics. Gone, as 
well, his interest in Mary Hilton; all were 
smothered by his obligations. He had 
no time for women now, no time to think 
of anything but his job, so he avoided 
talking to the girl and made himself for- 


into the office and went over his head 
Now, no man in the department was more 
eager for advancement than Henry. 

le presented himself to Higginson, and 
said bluntly: 

“Tve got to have more money." 

“That’s what we all say, Boggs. We al! 
think we’re worth more than we get. 
However, there’s no chance of anybody 
getting more now, as you'll soon know." 

His meaning was made clear a few days 
later, when he called his staff together 
and told them briefly that the department 
was not holding up its end. No changes 
would be made at once, but unless things 
turned for the better . . . Henry felt his 
head spin, and he left the meeting with a 
great Hee in his heart. 

The red-haired girl whispered to him in 
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the locker-room, ‘‘ Falk came in the other 
day, and they had an awful set-to. He 


certainly talked straight to Higginson, 
and he's more scared of his job than any 
of us." 

"Maybe," murmured Henry, but he 


lapel. She had lost her flush and was very pale, but 


pins, which were tagged with bits of colored 
paper. Boggsplaced thisunceremoniously 
on the chief's desk, and Higginson looked 
up in annoyance with a sharp, “ What's all 
this?" 

“Each pin,” said Henry, “marks a sta- 


smiled, such a smile as Henry Boggs had never seen 


doubted it. No one could be more alarmed 
than he was at that moment. 

Henry lay awake that night thinking 
desperately. His fear for his job was so 
acute that it sharpened his thoughts; and 
the next morning he awoke with an idea 
which sent him hurrying to the office at 
an early hour, and kept him there long 
after everyone else had left. This went 
on for several days. 


HE “Express” had peppered the city 

with want-ad stations—in drug stores, 
in neighborhood groceries, and the like. 
The classifieds were accepted there and tele- 
phoned in. Within a week after Higginson 
issued his ultimatum, Henry entered his 
othce with a large map of the city mounted 
on cardboard. It was stuck full of short 


tion. The whites have been keeping up 
their business for the last six months; the 
blues have fallen off, and the reds are those 
delinquents I’ve had time to investigate. 
The trouble is that about twenty per 
cent of our stations are sleepers. They've 
been slipping steadily, and I know why." 
He spoke quickly, confidently. He did not 
notice the ambiguous look on Higginson's 
face nor see that Mary Hilton was lis- 
tening closely. 

“For instance: At the corner of Forty- 
fourth and the Boulevard our station is in 
a candy store. À drug store has opened 
across the street—new building, good 
stock, clean and bright. The candy store's 
trade has been slipping ever since the 
competition came in. 

“At Elm Place and Madison the store 


has changed hands. A shiftless fellow has 
it now. One block down is a cigar store 
that gets all the trade. Nobody ever 
notices our sign in the other place. 

" At three-forty-one, Blakely—” 

“Well, now, what does all this mean?” 
broke in Higginson testily. 

Boggs looked at him with 
great earnestness. 

“Just what I said. One 
fifth of our stations in the 
territory I’ve covered aren’t 
getting the business, because 
they aren’t getting their own 
business. Conditions have 
changed, and we’ve made no 
changes in years.” 

Higginson leaned over the 
map. 

“All right, Boggs,” he said, 
with an air of casual dismis- 
sal. *T'll look into it when I 
get time, but I don’t think 
it’s so very important.” 

That rebuff balked Henry. 
He went out, while the Hilton 
girl commenced to type furi- 
ously. She was flushed, and 
now and then darted fiery 
looks at Higginson. 


I ENRY'S first enthusiasm 
and first hope were dam 
ened. Still, when Mary told 
him that Higginson at once 
assigned two men to follow 
up the work Boggs had 
started, he began to read 
earnestly, often until 
late in the night, from the 
classified pages of the “Ex- 
press;" sometimes he read the 
ads aloud to Emmy; and he 
would stop frequently to 
make strange hieroglyphics in 

a notebook. 

A fortnight later he again 
burst into Higginson's office. 

“D’you ever read our clas- 
sifeds?" he asked. 

“Don’t be silly, Boggs. Of 
course I do." 

Henry overlooked the bel- 
ligerence in the other's man- 
ner, and plunged in: 

"For ten days I’ve read 
'em all. Z know what they 
mean, but I read 'em to my 
sister, and she has to figure 
out about fourteen per cent 
of them to see what the ad- 
vertiser's driving at. They 
try so hard to save pennies 
that they rhrow their money away. The 
way they’ve been taught to write their 
ads is poor salesmanship. They aren't 
telling enough.” ; 

He paused, and Higginson said, “Quite 
obvious, Boggs. "Go on.” 

“Get 'em to tell more, teach 'em how. 
Assign somebody to the job, compare 
results between the old way and the new; 
hammer at it with an advertising cam- 
paign." 

“All right. Your intentions seem to be 
a little better, anyhow. Try your hand at 
some display copy for me. Now, Miss 
Hilton—" 

But after Boggs had gone out Higginson 
decided not to dictate; instead, he went 
rather hastily into Falk's office. 

A week later a (Continued on page 72) 


Experiences of the State Police 


A man-hunt that lasted more than two years—A bunch of yeggmen trapped in a 
box car—A clever rum-runner who wasn't quite clever enough—Thrill- 
ing adventures of the "Pennsylvania Mounted" in protect- 
ing the countryside from bandits and bootleggers, 
hoboes and other disturbers of the peace 


WO boys trudged along a country 
road. Over the shoulder of the 
taller hung a long, pliant pole, 
about which was twisted a bit of 
twine. The smaller carried a 
shorter rod, and a tin can. It was fishing 
season. They heard the popping of a 
motor-cycle, and moved toward one side 
of the road. The machine slowed down. 
“Say,” said the younger boy uneasily, 
"what d've suppose he’s stoppin’ for?" 
'The older boy glanced back. 
*Stop worryin', kid," he commanded. 
E only a acd 
e motor-cycle was : 
upon them now, and — 
the rider, a man dressed 
in civilian clothes, 
leaned toward the two 


oys. 

“Going fishing, I see,” 
he said pleasantly. 
“Well, boys, keep to 
the Wallace Creek, will 

you? Denby's wouldn't 
e healthy to-day." 

* Sure!" said the old- 
er boy eagerly. “Say, 
Sergeant," he called as 
the man rode on, “T 
nopean get him! " 

an't we go then? 
muttered the small 
boy. “We were goin’ 
to Denby's." 

“Well, we can go 
to . Wallace's Creek, 
can't we? Didn't you 
hear what he said? He 
means some bad man's 
up there, hidin'. 
When a Statie tells you 
a place ain't health 
for you, keep out of it." 

“Oh,” murmured the 
small boy. ‘What is he—a p'liceman?" 

“Sure. He's a Statie—state p’lice. 
They take care of all the country round 
here. When Jimmie Down’s little brother 
was lost, the Staties beat the mountain 
till they found him; and when Joe Brown’s 
calves got stole, they got the man, and 
he’s in jail. And they found the fellow 
that was settin’ the Hale woods on fire. 
And last summer—” 

The small boy’s eyes grew round. A 
newcomer to Pennsylvania, he was being 
educated in the lore that the country boys 
and girls in that state hear from their 
earliest days—stories of the state con- 
stabulary, now entering its twentieth year 
of service. 

When the throb of a motor-cycle or the 
hoof beats of a swiftly running horse echo 
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and searches out bandit cars. 


By David Burke 


down the country roads of Pennsylvania, 
women look out from their windows, and 
men in the fields stop work to wave. They 
like their state police. 

A few years ago, when the state legis- 
lature decided to diminish the force and to 
close a substation located at Burgetts- 
town, four thousand persons, mainly 
farmers, living in that sparsely settled 
region, sent in a petition asking that the 
substation remain. 

Dubbed by the foreigners “The Black 


Hussars,” and known throughout the 


i 
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The motor-cycle squad of Troop B, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, all set 
foraction. Thissquad patrols the highways, regulates traffic conditions, 
The *'Staties," as the members of the 
state constabulary are called, number among their duties everything - 
from enforcing quarantine to finding children lost in the woods 


negro districts as the ''Wilecats," the 
children's title, the **Staties," is by far the 
most generally used. The Staties are the 
heroes of the small boys of the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside, friendly heroes, always 
willing to respond to an urchin's proud 
greeting. 


HE Pennsylvania constabulary trav- 
eled a dangerous road. It took time to 
make friends. As I talked with Major 
Lynn G. Adams, superintendent of the 
state police at Harrisburg, he spoke briefly 
of the years when the uniform went along 
the highways with no sign of friendly 
greeting. 
Adams has been with the force since its 
beginning, in 1905, when he enlisted as a 
trooper, as does every member of the 
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force. Officers are promoted from the 
ranks. Except for the years of the war. 
when he went into service, Adams ha: 
been on the job for nineteen years. A tall. 
spare, soldierly man is Adams, witt 

iercing eyes. There are many tales o' 
his personal bravery, his ability as c 
detective, and his deep sympathy. 

There was a queer case in a certair 
small village which must remain name 
less. The local constable and the burges: 
were puzzled. On the lawn of the rick 
man of the town a shabby old citizen hac 
seen a man, a foreigner. 
drop an odd-looking 
package. He had hailec 
the foreigner, who firec 
at him with a revolver 
One shot went througt 
his hat, the othe: 
through his hand. The 
wounded man wen: 
straight to the loca 
authorities, and they 
searched and found : 
bomb. 


THE local authorities 
had no experienci 
with bombs, and the: 
picked up this one witt 
great caution. Six stick: 
of dynamite, a fuse, anc 
a detonating cap, = 
paper wrapping, z 
bandanna hand ker- 
chief, new, and a flash- 


dence. 


to send for him. 


, Adams questioned 
the frail old man who had so bravely 
tackled the foreigner; he examined the 
bullet hole in the hat, and the maimed 
hand. Then he went into the town. The 
next morning he called the old citizen, 
the constable, and the burgess to the rich 
man’s office. A little later the old. citizen 


came forth, shaking and moaning. 


Within, the captain was talking to the 


outraged manufacturer 


“He’s an old man," Adams said, ** «ick 
a sick wife, a dying business, and xvant 
He never in- 


staring him in the face. 


light—this was the evi- 
Hearing that 
Adams, then captain o} 
Troop A, was working 
on a case in the vicin- 
ity, the burgess decided 
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tended to hurt you. That bomb never 
would have hurt anyone, for it wasn’t a 
real bomb at all. But he figured thar if 


he did this apparent act of rescue for you 


you would give him a job, something easy, 
that would keep him and his wife safe fo; 


Experiences 


(Below) A member of 
the forest patrol in 
the remote regions of 
Pennsylvania. He 
keeps a constant vigil, 
always on the lookout 
for forest fires which 
may sweep over the 
country. He is one 
man that hunters and 
fishermen fear when 
they are shooting or 
angling out of season 


rest of their lives. You see?” 
see,” agreed the manufacturer. 
‘Well, what would you advise me to do?” 

Adams considered. 

“The old fellow’s pretty upset now,” 
ne said, “‘ but when he recovers—why not 
zive him a job?” 

The manufacturer stared. 

“You mean you would not prosecute— 
or tell—”’ 

It was a few minutes later when Adams 
came out. To the 
local authorities he 
spoke briefly. 

“There will be no 
prosecution,” he 
said, “‘and no pub- 
licity." 

I couldn't get 
Adams to add one 
word to this story, 
but he admitted its 
truth. 

** We've lived 
through a lot of 
opposition,” he said, 
"but it begins to 
look, with fourteen 
states following 
Pennsylvania's ex- 
ample, as if we had 
proved out. Through 
these nineteen years 
we have owned a 
machine gun, which 
is kept oiled and 


Pennsylvania. 
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(Above) Stunt-riding 
is part of the training 
of a rookie in the 
Pennsylvania State 
Police. Horses play a 
big part in the work 
of the ''Staties," be- 
cause they can pene- 
trate the woods and 
scour the mountains 
where no automobile 
road exists. The hoof 
beats of these horses 
are well known in the 
Pennsylvania 
countryside, where 
the farmers depend 
upon their riders for 
all kinds of protection 


loaded. Our men are trained to fire 

it, and they practice with it regu- 

larly. But it has never fired a shot in 
A b : 

action. We are proud of that record, and 

hope that our machine gun never will be 

used except in practice. 


“ALTHOUGH we figure in municipal 
affairs Ye are called on, we are 
W 


rural police. JWe were created to serve 
the farmers aff country dwellers, and we 
serve them in many "mj With our 
fifty substations, and four hundred men, 
we continue to get acquainted with this 
supposedly well-known state. 

"There is a little valley somewhere 
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Troop B with Captain Clark at the head riding through the streets of Wyoming, 


Sergeant Leo Gratcofsky of this troop trailed a murderer into the 
mountains of Kentucky and, after a man-hunt lasting two years, brought him 
out alive and before the bar of justice, where he received the death penalty 
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(Below) A mounted 
"Statie" who found 
his way to the secret 
lair of a band of rob- 
bers. They used this 
isolated hut, tucked 
away in the hills, as a 
rendezvous. . . . The 
horse is trained tc 
stand as quietly as 
the man, while wait- 
ing in concealment 
to catch a lawbreaker 


within the state boundaries occupied 
mainly by a religious sect like the Dunk- 
ers. Up to a few years ago we had never 
heard of them. But settlers outside of 
the sect began to take up land on the 
outskirts of the vallev, and complaints 
came in to us that tramps, hoboes, and 
wandering Willies infested the place in 
large numbers. 

" When our men got up there they found 
that the sect folk were living up to the 
Scriptures: No beg- 
gar or tramp ever 
appealed to them in 
vain. If a man 
asked for food, he 
ota bountiful meal. 

f he asked for 
clothes, he got a 
good suit. Word 

assed freely among 
shoes: and this val- 
ley had come to be 
known as a kind of 
Tramps’ Paradise. 

More and more of 
the fraternity came 
in, rested, and beset 
these good people. 

“From the Dunk- 
ers themselves we 
have never heard 
one word. That too, 
would be against 
their belief. But the 
neighbors round 


about became alarmed. 
No one could walk along 
a road without meeting 
a few hoboes. There 
were paltry thefts, the 
country was rapidly be- 
coming unsafe for the 
children, and girls could 
not go about in safety. 


“WE SENT up a de- 
tail, rounded up 
thirty of the tramps with- 
inthe space ofa few miles, 
and sent them on their 
way withawarning. But, 
as Í said, word passes free- 
ly among the wandering 
brotherhood. About four 
times a year, when the 
neighbors "phone down 
that the hoboes are get- 
ting thick, I order a 
detail to drive them out. 
We never send word in 
advance of our coming, 
and the hoboes we get 
are not likely to come 
back and be caught by 
us a second time. But as 
long as those folks live 
according to their lights 
we cannot end this 
Tramps’ Heaven. 
“Chicken stealing 
sounds like a petty crime, 
and yet it is serious 
enough to the people 
whose chickens are sto- 
len. It is hard to believe 
that in those hills of 
Pennsylvania there are 
regular chicken stealing 
‘bad men,’ often in gangs, 
who will terrorize an 
entire neighborhood. 
Down here in Turkey 
Valley, thirty miles from 
Harrisburg, three or four 
of these chicken thieves 
organized a gang and 
proceeded on a regular 
n from farm to farm. 
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(Right) ‘‘Play dead." A police horse is trained 
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(Above) Answering an emergency call for help. When rioting, over a religious 


to understand every phase 
of the game. He can lie down noiselessly, and jump up at a signal. 
horse receives better care or more patient discipline, for the success of a 
mounted police officer often depends upon the sagacity of his mount 


“The clan, all members of one family, 
usually worked together and were always 
armed. One of our men went with the local 
constable to make an arrest. When they 
got to the miserable cabin where the clan 
hung out, they were met with a fusillade 
of shots. The constable was killed in- 
stantly. Our man, Private Wilson, stood 
his ground, and fought it out. He killed 
one man, shot two of the others, and the 
fourth surrendered. The governor him- 


self pinned the citation for bravery on 
Wilson. 


“ 


OME years ago we sent to jail a fel- 

low we will call Charley White. I do 
not like to use the real names of criminals, 
because their families have already suf- 
fered enough. The warrant for his arrest 
included charges for arson, burglary, fe- 
lonious assault, and minor offenses. 

“But that doesn't begin to tell the 
story. White would walk into a house, 
demand money, and get it; because once, 
when a farmer objected, Charley seized an 
ax and wounded him cruelly. 

*"[wo of the men from o B were 
detailed to get Charley. Arresting a bad 
man of this type is no 
ordinary matter: Shel- 
tered by members of his 
clan, or, because of their 
fear of him, by the very 
farmers he is terrorizing, 
he will be passed on from 
one hiding place to an- 
other. 

"Sergeant Smith and 
Private Booth, the 
men detailed to capture 
this desperado, got them- 
selves canvas hunting 
suits and borrowed two 
shotguns. They found 
a boarding-house in his 
vicinity. The neighbors 
were suspicious, but the 
troopers pretended to be 
waiting for a friend who 
was to bring their dogs. 
They wanted some coon 
hunting, they said. Be- 
fore this mythical friend 
arrived, the troopers 
found some good dogs 


dispute, broke out among foreigners in a small mining town, the lives of all  !^ the locality, and the 
of the citizens were menaced. The swift and unexpected appearance of man at the cabin where 
the state police, armed with pistols and riot guns, put an end to the trouble — (Continued on page 140) 


Seasoned members of 
thePennsylvaniaCon- 
stabulary at the scene 
of a murder on a 
lonely road. The only 
clues were footprints 
in the light snow, and 
the *'Staties" shut off 
traffic until these 
tracks could be meas- 
ured and photo- 
graphed and theentire 
vicinity searched. No 
precautions are too 
elaborate and no labor 
too tedious when these 
guardians of the peace 
start after their man 


How My Wife 
Keeps Me 
On the Job 


By H. I. Phillips 


AVE you a little efficiency ex- 
pnr in your home? 
have. 
I obtained her in a very in- 
teresting manner. A ministe! 
helped me. I remember the incident well. 
It happened in church. I married her. 

Only the other day I was wondering 
hy I didn't loaf as much as I used to. It 
uddenly struck me that during the 
previous twelve months I had had the 
poorest season for all-around leisure and 
procrastination in years. “What’s the 
natter?” I asked myself. “Why am I on 
the job so much when I want to go 
ishing? Why am I so industrious when 
idleness is much more to my liking? How 
come?” ... " 

"Have you done anything yet on that 
short-story idea you were speaking of a 
few weeks ago?" 

I came out of my reverie. It was Mrs. 
Phillips speaking. 

3 [el pardon?” 

“Have you done anything yet on that 
hort-story idea?" 

“No,” I confessed, sheepishly. 

Aren’t they expecting it from you?” 

‘es. I must get busy at once. Here 
t is nearly the end of the month!” And 
presently: was at work on it. 


SUDDENLY the truth dawned upon me: 
I was being kept on the job by my wife. 
The more I thought it over, the more it 
became apparent. At first I fele a little 
humiliated. But then I thought of my 
neighbors, and of how 
many of them were 
kept on the job by 
their wives. — They 
won't admit it, but 
they give the show 
away every day in the 
Week. 

“Golfing to-morrow, 
De. exclaimed 
Mrs. Woggins the 
other d as her 
husband talked of a 

nday afternoon on 
the links with me. 

"Yes, dear," he re- 


[n 
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plied. NoT 
"[thought you were riven 

suing to see Mr. Ter- ALLOWED 

“iliger about draw- ExcepT BY 


ing those plans for his 
new house." 
"Oh, ves," ad- 
mitted Eddie weakly. 
“Yes: that’s right.” 
“You really ought 
to get that contract, 


NISITORS 


PERMIT 


E: a po E 
Phillips's impression of Mrs. Phillips's impres- - 
sion of an ideal place for a writer to work 


That guilty feel- 
ing the author 
has when he 
stealsa day 
from the job 


Eddie dear,” pressed Mrs. Woggins. 

"Yes," assented Eddie, and then. to 
me, "I'll tell you; maybe we can play 
Saturday." 

"All right, make it Saturday," I 
agreed. 

But we didn't play Saturday. Mrs. 
Phillips reminded me that there was 
*that article for the radio magazine." 
And there you are. Wives are the ac- 
celerators in most home, sweet homes. 

Of course this can be overdone. There 
is such a thing as a man being always on 
the go, and never getting anywhere in par- 
ticular. You can't judge a man's effi- 
ciency by his mileage. Nor all the fast 
walkers are successful men. If rapidity of 
motion were the test of efficiency, the 

laces now occupied by the Morgans and 

ockefeller and Schwabs would be held 
by Mexican jumping beans. 

There is a difference between alertness 
and just a plain everyday nervous disor- 
der, as I frequently endeavor to convince 
my wife. 

Nothing worth-while in any line ever 
was accomplished on roller skates. 


AINT 

You 
ASHAMED 
KILLING ALL 


A live wire often turns out upon close: 
analysis to be just a piece of rubbe: 
tubing with a bad case of fidgets. 

Recently I read the statement of : 
famous author that he did his best work 
lying down. This struck me as a great 
idea, so I tried it. I am not doing any 
better work, but my lying down has im- 
proved 80 per cent. Or, rather. it hac 
improved 80 per cent up to the time my 
wife discovered my experiments along 
that line. 


MBS. PHILLIPS doesn’t exactly think 
I'm lazy or indolent, but she believes. 
I gather, that I could accomplish muck 
more than I actually do. So the makes it 
a point to see that I keep trying. And al. 
in all [ am inclined to think it just as well 
I am kept in a state of mind which would 
deter me from coming home at night with 
a “No, I didn't go to the office to-day. ] 
was down at the firehouse playing pinochle 
with the dog warden.” 

"There are several methods employed by 
Mrs. Phillips to keep me on the job. She 
has four favorites; they are: 

_ L Thelf-he-can-do- 
it-you-can-do-it meth- 
od. 

2 The ‘‘Severest 
Critic" method. 


ANS 035. The Whenpeck- 
fa SS ing plan. 
NS. 4 The Big “Re- 
NSS sponsibilities" system. 


[bo 
vo 
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Method No. 1 is ap- 
plied something after 
this fashion: 

“Did you read this 
article about George 
W. Wooffus?” 

“No. What is it?” 

"He's just written 
a novel." 

“Is that so? He 
used to be on the same 
paper with me." 

“I know it. Good- 
ness! If he can write a 
novel, I don't see why 
you can't. Why don't 
you try ic?" 
(Coatiniedon page 166) 
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“If you say go, I'll go. Shake! You're what I calla 
man. I like you, an’ when I like a man I like him” 


Wild Bill McCorkle 


The story of a mountaineer and his preacher friend 
By Samuel A. Derieux 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


Eprtor’s Note: The readers of this magazine 
remember with sorrow the death of Samuel A. 
Derieux a little more than two years ago. They 
will be glad to learn that he left a number of 
stories which awaited only a careful final re- 
vision. His wife, Mary Derieux, who always 
assisted in this revision, has completed the 
work on several stories, including the one 
printed here. 


N a certain Monday morning in 
January, in the darkness that 
precedes the dawn, the Rev- 
erend Charles Edward Ho 
kins rose from his bed, stealth- 

ily so as not to rouse his wife; tiptoed 
bait for his clothes, cautiously so as not 
to wake his children; ate a secret snack in 
the kitchen, endeavoring, like a thief or 
ahusband, to obliterate all traces of hav- 
ing done so; and, long before the town was 
awake, set out in a buggy, shotgun be- 
tween his knees, for the fastnesses of the 
mountains that rose like dark clouds 
rong the town. 

t was a mysterious performance. It 
was not the kind of thing well-regulated 
paces are expected to do. Yet as the 

ay dawned you might have seen in the 
buggy a rather pale and gentle-lookin 
man, the kind of man who, you would 
think, would love wife and children, and 
who had become a little careworn in the 
effort to provide for them out of a small 
salary, to give his children an education, 
to keep up a decent appearance for them. 

The sun was just rising in the moun- 
tain valley when the preacher drew rein 
before a house substantially built of logs. 
Before he had time to alight, there 
emerged from the house a giant whose 
beard was like copper wires, whose nose 
was like an eagle’s Peak and whose eyes, 
barring a twinkle, were às bold and fierce 
as a Viking’s. 

The hearty voice of the giant started 
the echoes in the wooded hills: 

“Come in, Preacher. Glad to see you, 
sir. Come in and warm. Fine day we're 
gom’ to have. . . . Git down, Frank!" 
he commanded one dog. “Git down, 
Joe!" another. . . . “Glad to see you, 
sir, powerful glad." 

e giant's mighty paw closed frater- 
nally over the preacher's slender hand. 
The preacher looked keenly, whimsically, 
ne the big man's eyes. “How're things, 

‘| tag 

“Couldn’t be better, sir. Been behavin’ 
myself. Ask the ol’ woman. Puts a 

werful strain on me, but the ropes hold. 

onin tothe fire. Must be froze. Molly's 
ot breakfast ready. Fine mornin’ for 
em. Fine!” 

A red-headed boy with a tooth con- 
spicuously missing when he grinned took 
the preacher’s horse; and into the house 
where a fire roared up the chimney went 


the man of might and the man of God. 
These men were hunting companions of 
long standing. 

hey ate, as they always did on Mon- 
day mornings during hunting season, an 
enormous breakfast in the kitchen. They 


fed the dogs on the back porch. They 
rammed their pockets ROMA shells and 
lunch, and set out. 


On these weekly jaunts they always 
went to the river valleys if it was birds or 
ducks, to the big woods if it was turkeys. 
Sometimes they called by Jeff Bennet's 
house and Jeff joined them, sometimes at 
Cal French's and Cal went along. Some- 
times they came back with pockets heavy 
with quail, sometimes with a wild turkey 
or two, sometimes with a string of ducks. 
Molly would have supper ready; there 
would be a pipe afterward by the fire. 
Thén the Reverend Charles Edward Hop- 
kins would start back to town. And so 
would end a perfect day. 


IT WAS significant that nearly every 
Monday morning about nine o'clock, 
particularly of late, old Deacon Withers, 
on his way to business, stopped, as if by 
accident, and rang the bell at the par- 
sonage where the Rev. Mr. Hopkins 
lived. On this particular Monday, Mrs. 
Hopkins litre aeir, and her face 
grew pale when she saw him. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hopkins," the 
deacon said, and smiled. “Is Brother 
Hopkins in? I want to see him just a few 
minutes. Church business." 

** He's not in, Mr. Withers.” 

“I suppose he'll be in later?" 

* No—he's out hunting to-day." 

“Ah, I see. He's very fond of hunting, 
isn't he? May I ask where he's gone? I 
may be able to find him." ; 

"He's out at McCorkle’s,” the woman 
answered desperately. 

* Ah, I see. Thank you, Mrs. Hopkins. 
I’m sorry he’s not in.” 

So he said. But as he continued down 
the street he looked far from sorry—he 
looked shrewdly happy and triumphant, 
as old men of his type can look on occa- 
sion. 

And when, as he walked along the 
street, he met Joe Dodd, another mem- 
ber of the congregation, he stopped and 
told him casually that he had just called 
by the preacher’s and found he was out. 

"Hunting," he explained. He's very 
fond of hunting, very fond." Then, when 
Joe Dodd showed an interest (gossip is 
not confined to women), the deacon con- 
tinued, "Hunting with Bill McCorkle. 
He's very fond of Bill McCorkle, very 
fond.” Joe Dodd continued to show 
interest, tinged with the infection of his 
own disapprobation. "Are you busy? 
Will you come to my office?” asked 


Withers, encouraged by the attitude of 
his friend. 

Then, in the railed-off sanctum of his 
private office, the older man leaned for- 
ward and said, "There's a great deal 
of dissatisfaction with Brother Hopkins. 
I'm sorry it's true, but I find it talked of 
everywhere; and I'm afraid the work of 
the Lord is suffering. People say he cares 
more for hunting than for the Lord's 
work. He shows a preference for men 
who are not an honor to the Lord's 
cause. I am only repeating what I heard. 
It pains me more than I can express." 

And these seeds sown, he went 
about his day's work, a smile on his thin, 
hard face. 

Most churches have several pillars. But 
the First Church of Mountain View 
had only one—and that pillar was Deacon 
Withers. It was he who practically chose 
the pastors; it was he who decided when 
their term of usefulness was passed. 

Deacon Withers had a goodly share of 
the town's wealth and a long finger in 
most of the town's business activities. 
His wholesale and retail supply store oc- 
cupied a brick building three stories high, 
and, in the front, on the second floor, was 
the office where he lent money and 
handled his other outside affairs. Like 
most money lenders of his type, he 
specialized in mortgages, and many of 
the poorer village folks and the outlying 
mountaineers complained bitterly at the 
harshness of his terms. 


VENTUALLY, Deacon Withers came 
to dominate the church—he had long 
since dominated the village and its country- 
side. There were those who had objected 
to his iron-handed rule, and who had 
quietly effaced themselves from the con- 
gregation. Others had stayed because 
there was no other church of the denomi- 
nation to attend. The flock, however, 
had been on the point of real disintegra- 
tion when the Reverend Charles Edward 
Hopkins had come to the First Church— 
a man who was not a pulpit orator, but 
whose deeds of kindness and all-night 
vigils at the bedsides of the sick, whose 
quick charity from his small salary, had 
won the hearts of the poorer and humbler 
parishioners and had brought many of the 
other absentees back into the fold. 
Between the minister and Deacon 
Withers there had been, from the first, a 
clash of wills. But the Rev. Mr. Hopkins 
was a follower of the Prince of Peace, and 
he believed in peaceful measures whenever 
they were possible. 
“Brother Withers is hard, but I think 
he means to be just," he told his wife one 
day. "Anyway, I can do more right now 
working with him than against him. He 
supports the church liberally, and I can't 
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believe that he would do anything in- 
tentionally to its detriment.” 

The first open break had come when 
Bill McCorkle had been admitted into 
the church. The deacon had expostulated 
vehemently. 

“Wine bibber!" he exploded. “Sot! 
Really, Brother Hopkins—" and he 
shrugged his shoulders in eloquent dis- 
dain. 

“But he has reformed,” said the pastor 
quietly. “He has given his heart to God.” 

“Reformed fiddlesticks!" exclaimed the 
deacon. “I’ve known the McCorkles for 
three generations—and none of them ever 
kept sober for thirty days at a stretch." 

Btraigely Sean: Bill McCorkle had 
kept sober for thirty days, and indeed for 
much more than that length of time, al- 
though he admitted that he had often 
been “sore tempted." Perhaps the 
weekly hunting visits of the pastor had 
helped Bill stick it out. But whether 
this surmise were true or not, it was quite 
clear that these visits were viewed with 
extreme disfavor by Deacon Withers. 


DMITTEDLY Bill McCorkle was not 

the kind of man a preacher usually 
selects as an associate. Bill had a lively 
past. Once he had been known as Moon- 
shine Bill, and at that period he not only 
made liquor in large quantities but con- 
sumed it in the same measure. 

Everybody had known Wild Bill Mc- 
Corkle, the old people especially. He was 
a roaring, roystering roughneck. Who had 
not heard of that Saturday afternoon 
when he came to town and got on a great 
drunk, rode his horse up the courthouse 
steps on one side and down on the other, 
celebrating his arrival at the top by wav- 
ing his old felt hat and shouting, “Flurrah 
for Jeff Davis!” 

And who was there who did not know 
about the time he stood up in his wagon 
in the middle of Courthouse Square and 
made a memorable, albeit riotous, speech 
on the Constitution of the United States, 
which, according to the interpretation 
he announced that day, gave to him and 
to every man the rig:t to do what he 
pleased and say what he pleased. 

And who couldn't recall how the Rev. 
Mr. Hopkins, newly installed in his duties 
as pastor of the First Church, had gone 
up to him, and told him to cease his 
oratory and go home where he belonged. 

"All right, Parson," Bill had cried, 
with a grand flourish of his blacksnake 
whip. “If you say go, I'll go. Shake! 
You're what I call a man. I like you, an’ 
when I like a man I like him. Come out 
an' hunt with me. The latchstring's on the 
outside. Good-by, boys. Speakin's over. 
No mo' oratory. Hurrah for the Consti- 
tution of the United States!" 

Standing erect in his wagon, his red 
beard flowing out behind him, he had 
driven like a rattling charioteer down the 
main street of the town, and out toward 
the vaster freedom of the mountains at 
whose base the town was nestled. 

Soon after that the boy with the gap 
in his teeth had been taken down with 
fever, and Hopkins had gone out with the 
doctor. It had been a terrible night in 
that mountain home, with the boy almost 
gone, and Mrs. McCorkle weeping, and 
Old Bill walking the floor saying, “God 
A'mighty have mercy, God A'mighty 
have mercy on the little kid! Preacher, 
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can't you do nothin? Won't God 
A'mighty listen to you?" 

But it was said the preacher had praved 
for more than the boy that Soc che had 

rayed also for Moonshine Bill. Anyway, 
Bil had joined the church. 

"He's a disgrace to the church!" the 
deacon said over and over. "He's a 
stumbling block and a reproach to the 
cause of the Lord." 

But always there was the preacher to 
defend him, '"* He's an erring man," Hop- 
kins would say. “So are we all. He's a 
violent man but not a vicious one." And 
once he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
* He's the best shot I ever saw." 

This made Withers rage and grind his 
teeth. But Bill McCorkle's name re- 
mained on the records of the First Church 
even though Deacon Withers believed 
that it was absent from other and more 
celestial records. 


" HEN something happened which wid- 
ened the gulf between preacher and 
deacon—widened it visibly. 

Deacon Withers, an enterprising man, 
one Sunday morning made the church a 
present of three hundred fans. Now, fans 
are a pleasant relief on hot Sunday morn- 
ings, and a gift of three hundred of them 
neatly and ostentatiously stuck in the 


I been sot on 


“I won't set down. 
pound with that thar hammer. 


hymn-book racks ought to be gratefully 
received. 

But these fans were nothing more nor 
less than flamboyant advertisements of 
the Withers store, its name being printed 
across them in bold red letters, with an 
additional advertisement of a notorious 
patent medicine of which the Withers 
company was distributor. Mr. Hopkins, 
before service, ordered the sexton to re- 
move them and to return them to Mr. 
Withers. 

“I don't suppose you've thought about 
it, Brother Wichers” the preacher ex- 
plained; “but, you see, if we allow you to 
advertise in the church, we will have to 
allow others to do the same. I know it just 
hadn’t occurred to you. I thank you all 
the same.” 

The deacon looked at the preacher with 
hard, inimical eyes. And from that time 
on he began his campaign to run Mr. 
Hopkins out of town. 

He set about it shrewdly. There are 
always malcontents. These the deacon 
worked on. There are invariably to be 
found a certain number of people who 
like excitement and gossip. These also 
he worked on. Then there are the pur- 
itanical ones, who believe that a preacher 
ought to be “spiritually minded’’—they 
themselves interpret the phrase—and to 
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once, and I won't be sot on again. I'll have my say, and there ain't no use to 


Don't reckernize me? 


whom hunting and other worldl 
ments are not "spiritual." 
worked on. 

“It grieves me more than I can de- 
scribe," he declared over and over. “I 
hope you will not bring my name in. But 
] think you will find a very strong senti- 
ment in the church in favor of a change." 

The plot spread. Busy men and busy 
women paid little attention to it—in fact, 
they didn't pay enough attention to it. 
That’s usually the case. But there were 
women who thought Sister Hopkins 
rather "stuck up." Sarah Finny, for 
instance, thought she didn't visit enough 
for a preacher's wife. Of course she had 
children; but the work of the Lord ought 
to come first. Yes, put down her name. 
And then he had his own clique. Deacon 
Crump, his partner in business, who did 
anything he said (Withers owned most 
of the stock); Brother Thompson, on 
whose home Withers held a mortgage; 
even Brother Hulsizer, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, who had never 
been noted for his independence, but who 
could draw excellent charts of the Red Sea 
on the Sunday-school blackboard, show- 
ing where the Children of Israel crossed. 

. Deacon Withers, sitting in his office 
€ a spider in the center of his web, 
seemed to be only remotely connected, 


amuse- 
hese he 


l reckon you'll reckernize me next time you see me" 


if at all, with those fine threads that went 
into the homes of the members of the 
church. 


HERE are people who never suspect 

others. Mr. Hopkins was one of these. 
He thought he was doing a good work. 
He attracted young people, and it was 
commonly said that the town had im- 
proved since he came. He preached good 
sermons on everyday fair dealing and 
honesty. He liked his field. His wire and 
children had been healthier here in the 
mountains than they had ever been 
before. His children were doing well in 
school. He had high hopes for them, and 
dreamed of the time when each one would 
enter the world with a good education, 
with a body stronger than his, with a 
mind, he hoped, better stored. 

He was fighting the battle tens of thou- 
sands of obscure preachers fight, there in 
the little home with the fine maple tree 
in the front yard that turned vermilion 
each fall, and the vegetable garden in the 
rear that cut down his grocery bills, and 
the cow in the lot that did away with 
milk and butter bills. 

But in his nature was something that 
called for romance, for a getting away 
into the mountains where he could 
breathe freely. 
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Once, when his wife cautiously sug- 
gested that he stop going out to Mc- 
Corkle's, his manhood flared up. He 
thought of Old Bill, his comrade, of the 
times they had tramped through bottoms 
after quail, of the hours they had spent 
silently in blinds after turkeys. 'The mys- 
tic tie that unites men who hunt together 
tugged strong at his heart, and he looked 
at her anxious face with eyes that for the 
moment were stern. 

“T’m not going back on Bill," he said. 

She did not have the heart to insist. 
Perhaps she loved him the better because 
of this loyalty in him she did not quite 
understand. It was hunting season again 
and she knew how much her husband 
loved to hunt. 

Then came the blow. Old Jeff Bennet 
told Bill McCorkle about it. Jeff had 
gone to town the day before and had 
heard the talk; he was something of a 
detective too, and had run down and 
ferreted out the plot. 

If he had gone home that night and 
told McCorkle, there might have been 
time given to collect the forces in favor 
of the preacher. But Jeff spent the night 
in town. Even next morning, instead of 
striking straight out, he loafed around 
a while, and saw a dog-fight. It was noon, 
therefore, on (Continued on page 80) 


My Father 


Why I think he should be called “a great man’ 


HAVE never known a braver or a 

harder fighter, a man of better soul 

or of keener mind, than my father; 

yet he was the first and the latest 

grown man I ever heard weep like a 
child. 

To this day I shudder with the remem- 
bered sound of that first heartbreak. I 
was only five or six years old when a 
little younger brother, an infant a few 
months old, died in my mother’s arms. 
[ cried a little in a childish way, but 
mainly at my mother’s tempest of sorrow, 
which was pitiful but to be expected of a 
woman. 

And then my father came hurrying 
home, the great giant that he was, and 
ran to the bedside, and—there broke 
from his big lungs a horrible sound that 
shook me like a chain of thunderbolts. I 
remembered ıt long years after when I 
first saw a wolf stretch up its neck and 
howl. Both times my blood ran cold, and 
[ knew a terror of death that has never 
left me. 

A few months ago it was my awful duty 
to tell my father, now eighty-six years 
old, that my elder brother had died 
suddenly. He wept again— but it was as 
I had cried when I was a child. And he 
moaned, “I have lived too long! Why 
couldn't I have been taken and my boy 
left to live?” 

I could well wish that my brother had 
been granted many, many more years, 
but I cannot agree with my father's com- 
plaint that he himself has lived too long— 
no, nor half long enough, though his life 
has been amazingly full of almost every 
sort of joy and sorrow, glory and terror; 
everything except disgrace and dishonor. 

I want to tell why I think he has not 
lived too long, though more than well 
enough; and T shall take no shame if I 
seem to brag a bit vicariously. 

Among my very first memories of my 
father are the vivid days and nights when 
he was away from home, and my mother 
and we children wondered if he would 
return with his feet beneath him or com- 
ing in first. 

‘He was a young lawyer in Missouri; 
and Missouri had a peculiar history after 
the time of the Missouri Compromise. 
Throughout the Civil War the state was 
disputed by both Northern and Confed- 
erate troops and sympathizers, and was 
harried by guerillas of savage viciousness. 

Not only were communities divided in 
sympathy, but churches also; and nearly 
every family was split in two. My mother 
had one brother in the Union army and 
another in the Confederate: and the farm 
which her widowed mother tried to con- 
duct with a large family of fatherless 
children was raided alternately by North- 
ern troops looking for the Rebel son, and 
by Southern troops looking for the Aboli- 
tionist.. My mother’s father had owned 
slaves, and her sympathies were always 
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with the South. 
—vwis a Union soldier. 

Nearly all of the religious creeds in 
Missourt were divided into Northern and 
Southern groups, with separate churches; 
and to this dav there has been no re- 
union, 

Lawyers tried cases with loaded re- 
volvers in their pockets; and the judges 
and jurymen kept firearms within prompt 
reach. 

When [ was a mere child mv father was 
called in by the attorney. general co join 
the county attorney of Clark County in 
the prosecution of * Bill" Young, who, 
in his day, was as famous as Jesse James 
was later. 

We lived in Lancaster, Missouri, where 
I was born, fifty miles from Kahoka, 
Missouri, where the Bill Young case was 
tried. My father would take the train 
back and forth as necessity arose. All his 
life he would hurry home from any dis- 
tance for a visit with his family. I have 
known him to dash back from Washing- 
ton during a recess of the Supreme Court, 
even to have only a dav or two at home. 

Bill Young was a bad man if there ever 
was one; and he was the logical candidate 
for defendant after a crime of startling 
horror. A school trustee had drawn out a 
thousand dollars of school funds to pav 
wages and building costs: the next dav, he 
and his wife and four children were found 
with their skulls chopped open. The 
money was not found. Bill Young was 
suspected and seized. 

Immediately old feuds began to simmer. 
The people were still Blues and Grays at 
heart, and banded together in little 
leagues or gangs with a motto of One for 
All and All for One. The arrest of any- 
body for anything set this machinery in 
motion. A hundred spies cad volunteer 
detectives did partisan wor!: for one side 
or the other, terrorized witnesses, over- 
awed jurvmen or their families; and 
threatened the judges and the lawyers on 
both sides. 


Ae preliminary trial. required my 
father's presence and activity at the 
out of the way scene of the crime. 

“The opposing attorney,” he recently 
told me, "was a good, brave fellow and a 
great friend of mine. But we dared not 
be seen together out of court; and as the 
trial went on we would sit at the table 
opposite each other, with our revolvers 
at our right hands, not knowing at what 
moment a mob or an individual would 
start something and compel us to shoot 
each other. 

"For three weeks we would meet 
a at night as friends, and promise 

»' be good’ next day; but it was a strange 
w cai to practice law. At the final trial, the 
judge, the lawyers, and all, had their re; 
volvers in their pockets ready for action.’ 

The evidence against. Bill Young was 
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only circumstantial, as the family hac 
been wiped out in the dead of night; anc 
the Young faction prevailed, so that the 
jury acquitted him. Which did him litek 
good, for a day or two later a party o 
three or four hundred anti-Younger: 
gathered at his house and hanged him or 
the crosspiece of his own gatepost. No: 
one of these members of that great Amer. 
ican institution, the Court of Judg 
Lynch, was prosecuted. 

During this prolonged and once famou: 
trial, my childhood was filled with terror 
I kissed my father good-by with dread. 
and when he came home greeted him a: 
one escaped from the grave. They wer 
anxious times for my mother, with fou: 
young children and no money yet saved 

But my father and she have livec 
through all the vicissitudes of active life 
and are still alive in wonderful health, he 
eighty-six and as active as ever, she 
eighty and reading Spanish literature ir 
the original. 


INCE my father lost the first case I re 

membered, and others after that, I wa: 
greatly depressed some years later when < 
boy friend boasted that his father hac 
never failed to win every lawsuit he tried 

This was such a blow at my lifelong 
idol that I ran to him that night with ê 
heartbroken wail. 

“ Daddy. Jim Jones says his father is 2 
better lawyer than what you are, because 
his father never lost a case, and I’ve 
known of lots you’ ve lost.” 

My father answered, “The man whe 
has never lost a case has never tried 
many. Old Jones has only had two in his 
whole life—and nobody could have lost 
those.” 

This restored my father to his suprem- 
acy in my esteem, and it has been a con- 
solation to me in many of my own num- 
berless defeats. 

As a bov, I used to get up at four in 
the morning to go with my father on a 
train to Peoria, Illinois, where he tried 
many cases. At Springheld he showed me 
the monument to Abraham Lincoln, anó 
he often quotes my remark that I wanted 
to have one like it when I died. I shal! 
never know whether I get my wish, but 
at the present writing it looks most un- 
likely, and I have ceased to count on it. 

On only six occasions was my father in 
a train wreck, although he has traveled 
incalculable miles; and the last wreck was 
the only one in which he was hurt. At 
the age of eighty-four, he was throwr 
fifteen feet in the air when the car turned 
over. He came to consciousness with the 
back of his head in the broken. transom 
of the car roof and his feet kicking throug} 
the upside-down window. He lowered 
himself through the sash; but when hc 
found himself looking down a gully into 
space, he lifted himself back into the car. 
whence he was (Continued on paze O^: 


PHOTOGRAPH BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Felix T. Hughes and his son Rupert Hughes 


FELIX T. HUGHES, with his son Rupert Hughes, 
the novelist and pareri At the age of eighty- 
six, Mr. Felix Hughes, a lawyer of the old school, is 
alert and vigorous, and is still Lap Y his profession 
in Keokuk, Iowa. He was born in Milstadt, Illinois, 
and has been a teacher, a railroad president, a judge 
and a mayor of his town. His son was born in Keokuk 


sin P» 

in. 

where the elder Mr. Hughes had come to wind up a 
law case involving $2,000,000—his fee being $50,000. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MATZENE, CHICAGO 


Henry C. Ulen 


MR. ULEN, whose firm recently completed the 
longest tunnel in the world by cutting through eight- 
een miles of rock under the Catskill Mountains of 
New York, is head of a great engineering organiza- 
tion, which probably handles more important foreign 
puse utility contracts than any other American firm. 

e was a telegraph operator, a' newspaper corres- 
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peas and for seven years a struggling lawyer, before 
e 


entered his present field, without experience or 
backing. Mr. Ulen, who never went beyond the fifth 
grade in school, was born in Lebanon, Thdléns; fifty- 
three years ago. He still maintains his home in 
Lebanon, though his headquarters offices are in New 
York City. Much of his work is done in South America . 


This “Bad Boy" 
Fooled the ‘Town Prophets 


Until Henry C. Ulen was eighteen years old his neighbors freely pre- 
dicted that he would come to an inglorious end because his restless 
energy was always getting him into scrapes—But it was 
that same energy, once harnessed and directed, 
that landed him at the head of a gigantic 


engineering corporation 


By John Monk Saunders 


HE peaceful little city of Leba- 

non, Indiana, was sometimes 

thrown into an uproar during the 

early eighties by a certain tur- 

bulent, tow-headed, high-pres- 
sured boy. 

"Hank" Ulen was a fighter and a gypsy. 
His appearance at school 
was the signal for a slashing 
battle with his natural en- 
emies, the North Side Gang. 
Several times a year he 
would disappear from his 
home, and no one knew 
where he had gone nor when 
he would return. 


There wasn't a mother in É R several long, hot years,” says the writer of 
this article, “one of Mr. Ulen’s engineers had 
been slogging away at a difficult piece of engineer- 
ing in Uruguay. It was ceaseless, wearing toil, and 
he was looking eagerly forward to the day when he 
could wind up the job and sail back to his country. 
“As his exile drew to a close he made arrange- 
ments for his return and wrote joyful letters to his 
friends and family. He was actually going home 
at last! 
“But the Government of Uruguay decided to in- 
stall a huge sanitation system; and the Ulen com- 
pany was asked to build it. It had to be got under 
way immediately. 
“The one man most competent to take charge 
was the engineer who was about to come home. 
He knew the language, the conditions, the prob- 
lems, and the country. And he was on the ground. 
“Ulen didn’t ask him to stay. He simply cabled 
him the news. But the engineer understood what 
it meant, and he didn’t even hesitate. ‘I'll stay,’ 
he cabled back. Not a word of protest. He simply 
swallowed his disappointment, and carried on.” 


Lebanon who hadn't sternly 

forbidden her son to asso- 

ciate with “that Ulen boy." 

Many a lad had been 

vanked home by the ear for 

appearing on the street with 
im. 

His father whaled him 
regularly three times a 
week; his teachers admon- 
ished him; his sisters plead 
with him. But nothing 
tamed his warring spirit or 
quenched his gypsy streak. 
Such was his fame that 
when he married the girl of 
his heart he had to visit a 
preacher in a neighboring 
town to escape the girl’s 
wrathful parent. 

But all the adventurous 
exploits of “Hank” Ulen 
were due merely to misdi- 
rected or undirected energy. 
He was brimming over with 
life; and, lacking an outlet 
in work that interested him, 
he turned to boyish pranks. 
Later on, when life took on 
a real purpose, he ceased to be "that 
Ulen boy," and became a distinguished 
man of affairs. His antic days were over. 

Last year twenty-five million dollars in 
engineering feats went forward under the 
hand of Henry C. Ulen of Ulen and Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. Having 
completed sanitary works for the Re- 
ublic of Bolivia and the Republic of 
'ruguay, he began the construction of a 
railway for the Bolivian Government; he 
contracted to build sanitary systems for 


the Brazilian Government; and he fin- 
ished boring through eighteen miles of 
solid rock under the Catskill Mountains 
in New York to complete the Shandaken 
tunnel, the longest in the world. 

“Ulen is a wizard," a Wall Street finan- 


cier told me. “He is the man who made 


It's Men Like This Who Make 
Great Organizations Great 


American engineering famous in South 
America. He knows more about the 
credit and the needs of the South Ameri- 
can republics than any other man I've 
ever heard of. He doesn't go after any of 
these jobs. "They come to him." 

Mr. Ulen still suggests the boundless 
energy which ined im in and out of a 
thousand boyhood scrapes. Though he 
has become, in his lifetime, one of the big 
engineering figures of the world, he has 
never acquired pose or pretense. His 


eyes have a happy way of lighting up 
when he smiles, and he smiles easily and 
often. He has a fresh, eager interest in 
other people’s words. 

In the great offices of his organization 
in the Equitable Building he told me 
about the years between his childhood and 

the finding of a job that 
called for all his dynamic 
th. 

"All my life," he said, “I 
have wondered how a boy 
could get up from a watm 
supperat his mother's table, 
slip down to the railroad 
yards in the dead of winter 
and, without a cent in his 
pockets, board a ‘blind bag- 
gage’ and set out not know- 
ing where he was going or 
where his breakfast was to 
come from. 

"Yet that was what I 
often did, from the time I 
was fourteen until I was 
eighteen. The moment the 
idea hit me to go somewhere 
—and it always did in the 
spring—I was off. St. 
Louis, Denver, Chicago, 
Dodge City, Cincinnati— 
anywhere the next freight 
happened to be going. 


"I THREW those years 
away with a prodigal 
hand, and it is a miraclethat 
Icamethrough them without 

rmanent injury to soul and 
body. I don't know of a 
worse way for a youngster 
to spend his time than to 
do as I did. The desperate 
chances I took weren't 
worth the candle, and if I 
had those four years to live 
over again I'd certainly put them to bet- 
ter purpose. 

“It petrifies me now to think of the 
chances I took. I remember one bitterly 
cold night when the brakemen pulled me, 
half frozen, off the top of a train. Another 
night a fireman thawed me off the front of 
the locomotive at La Crosse. 

*"The worst experience I had was when 
I locked myself in a freight car going from 
Denver to Topeka. For three days and 
nights I had (Continued on page 94) 
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Separate Vacations 


The story of a man whose family got on his nerves 


LIF PARKS—R. Clifton Parks 

in the Medfair telephone direc- 

tory—age thirty-eight, waist 

line commencing to wax and 

hair to wane, eyes blue, nose 
straight, jaw firm, general appearance 
normal and average—was acrobatically 
reading the newspaper of a fellow passen- 
ger on the eight-fourteen. 

The fellow passenger, who sat in the 
seat directly in front, had a disconcerting 
habit of suddenly flipping the paper just 
as Clif was about to reach the impor- 
tant portion of the news items. He had 
been abruptly diverted from the doings 
of Congress, whisked to the stock mar- 
ket, snapped to the sporting page, and 
now, by a cleverly executed reverse 
movement, was trounced to the special 
feature section. The only article vis- 
ible to his eye was that of Miss Gene- 
vieve Gibbs on “The Secret of the 
Happy Marriage." 

*What a lot of tommyrot they stick 
in the papers," growled R. Clifton. 
Yet he read, even as one will memorize 
the diplomas in the dentist's reception- 
room, when the 1898 copy of “The 
Farmer's Review" and “The Business 
Outlook for 1900" have been appro- 
priated by fellow patients. 

“Thesecret of the HAPPY MARRIAGE,” 

said Miss Gibbs, who, it appeared, con- 
ducted the Confidential Chats column, 
“is the taking of a VACATION whenever 
either the HUSBAND or the WIFE dis- 
covers he or she is IRRITATED by the 
other.” 

*Piffle!" snorted R. Clifton, yet on 
he read. It was indeed easy to digest 
Miss Gibbs’s comments even at a dis- 
tance of some rods, her lavish fondness 
for capitalization making her article 
resemble an oculist’s chart for the de- 
tection of astigmatism. 

A man grows WEARY and HARASSED un- 
der the stRAIN of his daily Business. He 
is IRRITATED by the CARES and RESPONSI- 
BILITIES connected with it. Accordingly 
he takes a vacation. At the end of his 
holiday, he returns REFRESHED in Bopy and 
SPIRIT. 

In the same manner, a man, even the 
most DEVOTED of HUSBANDS, and LOYAL of 
FATHERS, grows TIRED of his WIFE, ANNOYED 
by his cHILDREN. He is IRRITATED by the 
SAMENESS of his wife's APPEARANCE and 
CONVERSATION. He no longer finds her a 
SOURCE OF INSPIRATION when he comes 
home at night. Now is the crisis! 

. The CURE is—TAKE A VacaTION! Go off 
by yourself, or with your friends, but DON’T 
TAKE YOUR WIFE. 

For the wire the same rule holds true. 

Cliff Parks leaned back in his seat. 
Although inwardly observing that clap- 
trap was all the papers published now- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


By Priscilla Hovey 


Odd, when he had just been tellin 
himself he must get away from Joyce an 
the children, or go to a sanitarium. 
Irritated by your wife! Annoyed by your 
children! e ran his fingers around the 
edge of his collar, and reviewed the events 
of the morning. 

Goodness knows, he had tried to be 
calm, tried to be patient. But of what 
avail was Christian forbearance in the 
face of a missing button on his lavender 
shirt, no coffee for breakfast, and no 


- ©. Aid ee 


B. KING 


gasolene in the car! And the children! 

And Joyce had been so unconcerned! 
When he had called her attention to the 
missing button, she had merely replied 
that there were other shirts in the drawer, 
equipped with their full quota of buttons; 
but that, if he was determined to wear 
the lavender shirt, he might in place of 
the button insert a pin, which would not 
show under the vest. 

“Irs all very well for you to pin your 
clothes together,” he had called from 


Throughout the meal there had been the harmony of = 
skating, and had to be corralled into the house. Doris, age 


adays, he meditated on the words of 
Miss Gibbs. 
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the chamber; “but it’s a lazy habit I 
don’t care to get into.” 

Then the coffee. Joyce knew how 
much his morning cup of coffee meant 
to him, yet, absolutely unabashed, she 
had announced that Hannah the cook was 
out of coffee, and they would have choco- 
late instead. 

Throughout the meal there had been 
the harmony of a Bolshevistic Congress, 
ora group of farmers discussing Daylight 
Saving. Bob, age eleven, had gone toller 
skating, and had to be corralled into the 
house. Doris, age five, was on the floor 
with her blocks, and the baby shrieked 
in his high chair. 

Clif had eaten rapidly, and hastened 
to the garage for the car. The ride to 
town was just what he needed by way of 
a pacifier and bracer. 

hen the climax of wrongs had come. 
There had not been gasolene enough to 
take him down the drive, let alone the 
ten miles to town! 

Joyce had really been penitent; but 
her dincnis did not serve to alleviate the 
parched condition of the gasolene tank. 
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Bolshevistic Congress. . . . Bob, age eleven, 


As usual, she had an excuse or, what he 
unkindly termed, an alibi. She had been 
on the committee from the Mothers' Club 
to take the children from the orphanage 
to ride. She had taken seven herself, and 
what with the responsibility, excitement, 
and so on, she had forgotten how low the 
gas was, and— 


LIF had not waited for the conclusion, 

but had dashed into the house, stumbled 
over one of Doris’s block houses, threat- 
ened darkly to give her a “good hard 
spanking” when he came home, and, be- 
stowing kisses on neither wife nor child, 
had made a violent exit. 

Joyce was at fault, he reasoned. It was 
natural for healthy, normal children to be 
noisy. But Joyce might keep them quiet 
when he was eating breakfast, when he 
was home for dinner, and during the eve- 
ning. 

And if she could only manage to place 
the milk pitcher out of their combined 
reaches! It was a red-letter day when the 


milk pitcher did not take the mat before 
the sturdy. uppercut of a chubby hand. 


had gone roller 


five, was on the floor with her blocks, and the baby shrieked 
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Joyce was careless, to put it mildly. 
The house was always clean, the children 
were clean; but there was absolutely no 
system, no order. The house was more 
a public clubhouse than a private home, 
he told himself savagely. It was the only 
place where the hundred committees to 
which jore belonged could meet; the 
only place where the children of the 
neighborhood could gather for parties and 
candy pulls. 

Yes; it was Joyce who was responsible 
for his mental distemper. 

He was interrupted in his arraignment 
of Joyce by a slap on the back, and turned 
'to behold Fred Burbank, neighbor and 
friend, who queried: 

"What's wrong with the bus? Just 
saw you this minute. Sitting back there. 
"Thought I'd remind you that you and 


Mrs. Parks are expected for dinner 
to-night.” — 
"Sure thing. Were coming," Clif 


replied genially, although he had for- 
gotten the engagement. Now he remem- 
bered it with relief. He did like to go to 
the- Burbanks'— no noise, no - confusion, 
just peace. 

Fred was a quiet-chap, never acted as 
if he enjoyed himself. “And look at the 
wife he has, the home she's made for 
him,” thought Clif. “Margaret isa won- 
der! He ought to appreciate her more.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said Fred as the 
train stopped, "we're going up to 
camp next week for about ten days. 
Wish you people could come along 
with us." 

"You'd need a bigger camp than 
you have now, old man," Clif replied 
laughingly. "It's mighty nice of you, 
but the Parkses need a hotel." 

Fred rubbed his chin. “No, we 
couldn't put you all up,"he admitted; 
“that is, not the children, and I s'pose 
Mrs. Parks couldn't leave them." 

“No-o, not very well," Clif agreed. 

“But, gosh, I wish you could make 
it" said Fred, with boyish eagerness. 
“We could have one whale of a time, 
fishing, in the woods—” 

Clif's eyes lighted. “Pll say so!" he 
ejaculated,smacking his lips. *Wouldn't 
I like to! Not my vacation time, of 
course, but—" He paused. Why not 
go? Why not get the rest he needed? 

Not since he and Joyce had been 
married, seventeen years ago, had the 
one left the other except when the calls 
of business or family illness had been 
most urgent. He didn't know how she 
would feel about it; but he was going, 
that was all! 

“PI think it over,” he called, as he 
parted from Fred. 


E HAD no time to broach the sub- 
ject to Joyce that evening. There 
was the usual hurly-burly attendant 
upon a Parks going out for dinner. 
The children were in open rebellion 
against the early supper and early 
bedtime mandate. Thrice he inter- 
rupted the sacred rite of shaving to use 
persuasion, reason, and finally threats. 
He heard Doris say her prayers, and 
read her a bedtime story; forced Bob to 
take Sport, their dog, to the garage, 
from ambush under the bed puff; and 
at last stood in the hall, hat in hand, 
waiting for Joyce. 
“Always late,” he mused fiercelv. 
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* Hold it there for me," he said tersely, **while I swab the 


cut. 


* Coming, dear," she called. 

Joyce Parks was pretty as she ran 
quickly down the stairs. She was small 
and slight, and the blue crépe dress with 
the filmy white collar made her look 

oung, far younger than thirty-six. She 
had soft, silky brown hair. Her eyes wereof 
the same soft brown, and her cheeks, still 
smooth of wrinkles, were girlishly rounded. 

Yet Clif Parks, inwardly champing at 
the bit, saw none of this. What he did 
see made his lips press together in a thin, 
firm line. 

“For heaven's sake, Joyce," he ejacu- 
lated irritably, “can’t you fix that petti- 
coat? It's about two inches too long!" 


Then call up a doctor. 


"TII pin it a little higher," said Joyce 
breathlessly. 

As they went down the steps to the 
car, Clif fumed, “For once I'd like to 
leave this house in peace, not pieces." 
Joyce was silent. 


WHEN one tapped the dazzling polished 
brass knocker lightly against the spot- 
less white door of the Burbank home, the 
door was always opened slowly and noise- 
lessly, not with a violent jerk such as to 
precipitate the visitor upon the host, the 
procedure employed at the Parks ménage. 

For the first few moments, Clif always 
felt that he must not talk above a whisper, 


Make it urgent, 


too” 


and that he must walk on tiptoe. The 
quietness, orderliness, absence of con- 
fusion, was at first disconcerting. 

Then there was Julia, prim in her white 
cap and apron, taking his hat and coat 
and Joyce’s wrap, the conventional 
greetings with Margaret and Fred, and 
the withdrawal to the living-room, with 
its dark, lustrous draperies, and soft, 
rich rugs. 

What a wonderful woman Margaret 
was, Clif mused, as he watched her with 
Joyce. Not any prettier than Joyce, of 
course, but more—well, dignified. 

There was no flurry, no hurried running 
to the kitchen. (Continued on page zrz5) 


Ways to Work Out. 
Your Own Mind Cure 


Most of your physical miseries have their origin in your mental state—They are 
mere “functional disorders,” not organic diseases—Complete recovery 
from them is possible, if you will cultivate the necessary habits 
of thought and feeling—How to accomplish this 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. William S. Sadler was for 
many years a professor at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School of Chicago, and is now senior 
attending surgeon to one of Chicago’s larger 
hospitals. He is a widely known lecturer and 
writer on health subjects and an outstanding 
figure among medical men who are carrying 
the gospel of health to the public. 


AST month, in an article in this maga- 

zine, I made this statement: 

“It is my belief that, outside of 

surgical cases, contagious dis- 

eases, and accidents, nine tenths 

of the people who come to the phy- 
sician, seeking relief for 
their ailments, are suffering 
only from functional dis- 
turbances. The vast major- 
ity of them can be relieved 
by some kind of mind cure.” 

Now it is strange, but 
true, that these people resent 
it if the physician says to 
them: "There is nothing the 
matter with you, except 
nerves.” Instead of being 
delighted, they are down- 
right disappointed. 

I can understand this at- 
titude. Most of them have 
really been suffering; andit 
must be hard for them to 
believe that their misery 
is merely the result of their 
mental state. 

The mind instinctively re- 
belsagainst the task of curing 
the evils it has caused! The 
Neurotic patient would 
tather be told that he must 
undergo a surgical operation 
—anything rather than ad- ` 
mit that his troubles are 
largely imaginary and that 
therefore he must himself 

do most of the work of curing them. 

But there is only one method by which 
any outsider can work a cure, and that is 
through the mind of the patient. If he can 
make the sufferer have faith that he is going 
to be cured, he cell be cured; and it won't 
make any difference whether it is done by 
sugar pills, a surgical operation, baths, 
massage, or standing the patient on his 
head in the corner! It is the patient’s 

faith in the method, not the method itself, 
that will heal him. : 

ti haveachieved manycuresinthisfashion 
myself. But, from the patient's own point 
cf view, how much more dignified, sen- 
ple, and fine it would be to meet the issue 
-uarely, fight the good fight, and win a 


complete victory! For, in that case, the 
mind notonly has won theimmediate strug- 
gle, but is fortified and strengthened for 
the future. 

If you are the victim of a nervous dis- 
order, accept the fact that, if you want to 
get well, the best way—if not the only wa 
—is for you to cure yourself! Go to wor 
to change your mental habits. Realize 
that your problem is one of acquiring self- 
control. 

I will give you specific directions which 
I have found valuable in these cases; but 
I want you to begin by adopting with sin- 


People Who Have 


the "Dying Spell" Habit 


*NTERVOUS people,” says Doctor Sadler, 
“often suffer from palpitation of the 
heart. When there is a little gas in the 
stomach or the large bowel, they have heart 
troubles and other ‘spells’ which frighten them. 
` They are sure they are going to die. One of 
my patients explained her failure to keep an 
appointment at my office by saying she'd had 
one of her very worst “dying spells. These 
patients don't die during these attacks, for 
. the simple reason that the organ which seems 
to be affected is perfectly sound; it is just a 
case of nerves interfering with the functioning 
of the organ." 


cerity an entire new philosophy of living. 

Don't exaggerate your difficulties; mini- 
mize them. Lincoln, even when assailed 
by such anxieties and griefs as you never 
will know, used to say, "And this, too, 
will pass.” Acquire something of his pa- 
tience and confidence. Learn to trust 
nature and God. Combat your selfish in- 
stincts. Make a “Declaration of Eman- 
cipation" against futile worry. Live 
according to the Golden Rule; and as 
often as possible cast yourself for the 
rôle of the Good Samaritan. Remember 
that your mind can cure what your mind 
has caused. 

It is a great help for a nervous sufferer 
to have a wise and sympathetic counselor, 


especially during the early stages of the 
struggle to overcome his nervous tenden- 
cies. If your physician happens to have 
had experience of this sort, he will be very 
helpful in your efforts to achieve self- 
mastery. 

If your doctor cannot take complete 
charge of your case, you may find some 
clergyman, or a friend, who has studied 
these matters. Ín connection with the 
helpful books vou can read, this wise coun- 
selor will serve to steer you successfully 
through the early setbacks and discourage- 
ments which always come. 

hile you must cure your- 
self, don't undertake to do’ 
it alone. Don't go off all by 
yourself and expect to get 
well. Seek cheerful compan- 
ionship. As far as possible 
avoid being left alone, even 
for a single hour of the day. 

Of course this will not be 
necessary after you have got 
a good start toward a cure; 
but, as a rule, it is a safe 
plan to follow at the begin- 
ning. If it “is not good for 
man to live alone," it is pos- 
itively dangerous for neu- 
rasthenics to live an isolated 
and solitary life. 


N MANY cases of nervous 

breakdown it is necessary 
for the patient, man or wom- 
an,to get away from home 
for a while. Sometimes this 
is essential in order to escape 
friction which, no matter 
how trivial in its origin, has 
literally “got onthe patient's 
nerves." Or it may be nec- 
essary to get the patient 
i away from some unwhole- 
some influence connected with the home 
life, the social environment, or his business 
affairs. 

Hydrotherapy plays an important part 
in the treatment of nervous patients. Its 
benefits are great, its forms varied. Yet 
it is easy for the neurasthenic to overdo 
in the matter of baths. Sea bathing and 
salt air are excellent; but sometimes the 
patient remains in the water too long, thus 
exhausting his ability to react. It would 
have been better if he had taken a good 
salt bath or a salt rub at home. 

. Most neurotic patients complain of fa- 
tigue; but there are two kinds of fatigue, 
physiological and neurological, and nerv- 
ous patients are (Continued on paze 126) 
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His First Job Was to Win 
A Rough-and-Tumble Fight 


He did it; and so kept his place as teacher of a country school—That was 35 years 
ago, and Frank A. Dudley, the hero of the episode, is now presi- 
dent of the largest chain of hotels in the world 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


HEY pitched the last school- 
master out of the window, and 
since then there ain't been no 
school.” The big Norwegian 
farmer who was acting as guide 
to the newly appointed teach- 
er at the little settlement 
looked down at the slight lad 
standing beside him. 

“That was in eighty-six, 
three years ago. That’s the 
window," he added, point- 
ing to one that was roughly 
boarded up. “Yeah, they 
threw him out there." 

It the new teacher felt a 
qualm at the fate of his prede- 
cessor, he gave no sign of 
it. He was a very young 
man; he might have been 
called a boy if the prestige 

iven by a graduation from 
Normal had not added a cer- 
tain dignity to his seventeen 

ears. He looked at the 
oarded-up window casually, 
then turned to his guide. 

“School will open to-mor- 
row," he announced quietly. 

In his room that night he 
thought it over and set his 
teeth. He would go through 
with it. Next year, he could 
study law. He was seven- 
teen, and the law course 
would not consume more 
than three years at most. 
Having shot through high 
school in two years, and 
through Normal in two more, 
he felt reasonably sure that 
three years’ preparation would 
see him fit for the bar. 
Legally, he could not be ad- 
mitted before he was twenty- 
one, hence one waste year 
lay before him, unless he 
could hold the only position 
he had been able to find— 
that of schoolmaster in this 
little Norwegian settlement. 

It was wilder country than 
any the boy had known. At 
that time, wolves were hunted in this 
region as winter sport. It looked like a 
job with risks too, considering the 
broken window. But young Frank Dud- 
ley squared his shoulders. It meant 
money, and he had to have money to 
go on studying. He guessed he'd live 
through. 

The next morning he opened school. 
'The little boys and girls liked the young 
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law for many years. 


teacher with the mild voice. After the 

were all in, the door opened again to Md. 
mit the "big" boys, fully twenty of them: 
husky fellows, all of them bigger than the 
teacher and some of them older. They 


Frank A. Dudley, head of a company that owns twenty-one 
large hotels representing an investment of $75,000,000, is seen er. 


here holding a tarpon which he has just caught in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Dudley, who grew up in Wisconsin, was 
a school-teacher at the age of seventeen, and later practiced 
In 1910, he organized the United Hotels 


Company of which he is president 


filed in and seated themselves. The first 
day passed, and the second day. Nothing 
happened. But, unknown to Dudley, 
trouble was brewing. 

On his desk he had a big walnut ruler— 
good and strong! The first two days, 
mindful of the grim reputation of his 
upils, the weapon was never out of his 
ERR But on the third day he left 


-it on his desk when he went to the mid- 


dle of the room to look at the stove. 
Without warning, someone hit him un- 
der the ear, and he went down. But as he 
fell he snatched a stick of stove wood 
from the woodbox and, recovering his feet 
before his enemies could fol- 
low up the attack, he laid 
about him savagely and 
cleared a path to his desk. 
Intimidated by this display 
of ferocity in a supposed 
weakling, the big boys held 
back for a moment. Dudley 
did not wait for his assailants 


to renew the attack. He 
grabbed his walnut ruler and 
charged. 


When the fight was over, 
five of his big opponents 
were hors de combat, and Dud- 
ley himself had a lacerated 
head and a broken finger. 
But the revolt was decisively 
ended. 

Dudley taught for five 
days with a bandaged head 
and an unset finger, before 
he saw a doctor. As for the 
people of the community, 
they realized that here at 
last was a schoolmaster who 
could run the school; so they 
let him run it. 


HROUGHOUT his varied 

career, Frank A. Dudley, 
president of the United Hotels 
Company, the largest chain 
of hotels in the world, has 
displayed the same tenacity 
of purpose that made him 
willing to fight for a job rather 
than lose it, even with the 
odds twenty to one. 

Dudley exhibits none of 
the characteristics of a fight- 
He is a tall man, not 
spare, but without a super- 
fluous ounce. He goes about 
his work in a preoccupied 
manner that seems austere 
and aloof. But when he 
speaks, his voice, mild, color- 
ful, warm, welcomes you as a friend. His 
associates have dubbed him the “velvet 
voice and the big punch;” and the phrase 
is apt. The big punch ts concealed until 
he gets into action. Then the mild voice 
deepens and the man’s power becornes 
apparent. 

The United Hotels Company is his own 
conception. Founded in 1910, it has 
grown from three hotels to twenty-one. 


His First Job Was to Win a Rough-and-Tumble Fight, by HELEN C. BENNETT 


There may be even more before this 
article can be printed. Last year, the 
seventeen hotels which were then in 
operation housed 1,765,116 guests; iu 
527 people were served in the dining- 
rooms. The chain employs over five 
thousand people, and the capital invested 
in the hotels now running and the four 
in process of construction is estimated at 
di es end : 
or seven generations the Dudley 
family lived in Guilford, Connecticut. 
But Frank Dudley's father joined the 
pioneers moving westward; and the boy 
spent his youth on a farm in Wisconsin. 
is job at the little Norwegian settle- 
ment as schoolmaster brought him the 
first money he earned. 

The wages for the year were three hun- 
dred dollars and board; and Dudley 
saved most of the three hundred to go on 
with his law course. 

“I remember that first year," he said, 
laughing. “I was reading law at Lock- 
port, New York getting 
two dollars a week for my 
help about the office, and 

aying three dollars a week 
or board. Even with the 
money I had saved, it was 
slim going; I used to carry a 
fifty-cent piece until it wore 
shiny before I would part 
with it." 


HEN he was admitted 
to the bar his first case 
was that of a poor woman 
who had been ejected from 
her home. He was opposed 
by the Honorable W. Carl 
Ely, of Niagara Falls, adistin- 
guished lawyer with a thriv- 
ing practice. Again the odds 
were great; but Dudley 
pitched. in on behalf of his 
client with the same vigor 
he had shown in the inci- 
dent of the schoolhouse; 
and he won the case. Mr. 
Ely, profoundly interested 
in the novice who had beat- 
en him, invited Dudley to 
become his law partner. 

" [t was a flattering offer,” said Dudley. 
"Mr. Ely was a very able lawyer, and I 
leamed a great deal through association 
with him.” 

_ For thirteen years this partnership con- 
tmued; then Mr. Ely withdrew, leaving 
Dudley to continue the practice. The 
sign on the law office at Niagara Falls 
now reads ‘Dudley and Gray,” but 
Dudley is a silent partner. At the end of 
the thirteen years he had found that he 
was intensely interested in transportation 
and the development of power. Located 
at Niagara, he entered into the harnessing 
of that mighty force for service. He 

came vice president of the Buffalo, 
Lockport, and Rochester Railways Com- 
pany of Western New York, and founded 
the Electric City Bank, which was later 
merged into the Niagara Trust Com- 
pany, of which he was the first presi- 
dent. 

Later he laid out the North Coast Rail- 
toad, which ran from Walla Walla to 
North Yakima and Spokane, Washington, 
and which was afterward made a part of 
the Harriman system. 

At this time Harriman sent for Dudley 


and offered him a place with his interests. 

“I am told I am one of the few men who 
refused an offer of a position with Harri- 
man," he said to me. “But, although I 
was interested in transportation, rail- 
roads were not my place. I had served 
two terms in the New York Legislature, in 
1896 and '97, and I had found a new field. 
In Albany, the capital of the richest state 
in the Union, there was not one first-class 
fireproof hotel. It seemed to me that this 
condition afforded a real opportunity for 
me. 

“Travel on railroads had been made 
comfortable, but often the hotel ac- 
commodations offered by a city, even a 
large city, were decidedly inferior. Rooms 
were badly heated, and badly lighted; 
beds were anything but comfortable; 
food was often of poor quality and poorly 
cooked. Many hotel managers seemed to 
feel that they occupied a position superior 
to that of their guests, and that their 
patrons could take what was offered, or 


It's No Trouble at All 
To Please the Newly-weds 


*FTAHE only one of our hotels that sur- 
passes the Ten Eyck, at Albany, asa 
bridal resort," says Mr. Dudley, “is the 
Clifton, at Niagara Falls. Sixty per cent 
of the guests here are honeymooners. 
When I asked the general manager what 
was the favorite dish of the newly-weds, he 
shook his head. 

“ "They don't eat much of anything,’ he 
said; ‘and those who do eat don't care 
what they eat! They're the easiest people 
to please you can find any where on earth. 
All they want is to be let alone” ” 


leave it. Usually they were forced to 
take it, as nothing better offered. 

“But I did not know the hotel game. 
Manifestly, I needed someone who did. 
Mr. Frederic W. Rockwell, now a vice 
president of this company, was then 
manager of a hotel in Albany. . We 
talked the matter over and decided to try 
a modern fireproof hotel in that city." 

The calamity howlers prophesied its 
failure. Albany was too small, they said; 
it could not support such a venture. But 
from the first the enterprise was a marked 
success. 


UDLEY and Rockwell built their first 

hotel, the Ten Eyck, with the idea of a 
chain of hotels in mind. But it was ten 
years later before the chain was actually 
started. The intervening period was 
spent in an intensive study of the country 
and of its hotels. The Ten Eyck; the 
Seneca, at Rochester; and the Onondaga, 
at Syracuse, were first links of the chain. 
Since 1910, an average of more than one 
hotel a year has been added. Five are in 
Canada. Those that are located in this 
country stretch across the continent from 
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New York City to Seattle, Washington. 

“What has your experience taught you 
about the people who patronize hotels?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “if you want to 
run a hotel, you must study the likes and 
dislikes of the people, their education, 
their religion, and their civic interests. 
The hotels of this chain are standardized 
to a certain extent in equipment and serv- 
ice for the sake of thrift. But no two 
are alike. If they were, one of the two 
would fail. People are the same all over 
the country—and they’re different! The 
chef at the Hotel Utica, in Utica, New 
York, tells methat one of the favorite dishes 
there is whitefish. This same chef has 
cooked in New York City, and he assures 
me that whitefish is not so popular 
there. 

“Why you cannot sell a certain fish 
in New York while it is a favorite dish in 
Utica, about two hundred and fifty miles 
away, I don’t know; but I must know that it 
is so, if I want to have people 
satisfied in both places. The 
chef also tells me that, a 
New York ‘City man who ` 
will not order whitefish jin 
New York will order it at 
once when he comes to 
Utica, which presents a 
second puzzle. 


"THE Stacy-Trent, at 

"Trenton, is near Prince- 
ton University; and when 
football games are in season 
thestateoffice holdersarelost 
in the crowds of college boys, 
their parents, and their best 
girls. Just why these folks 
should pick out creamed 
corned beef hash as their 
favorite dish is a nice ques- 
tion, which I pass. But it is 
the dish of this hotel. 

“The Ten Eyck, at Al- 
bany, being located at the 
seat of the New York 
State Government, can 
present a long list of celeb- 
rities who have been re- 
ceived there. But it is also 
at the end of the Hudson River Day 
Line, and is almost as noted for the 
brides who trip merrily or shyly in as 
for the distinguished men who come to 
it. In the winter, when statesmen pre- 
deminate, ice fish are the favorite dish. 
These fish are brought down from farther 
north, where they are caught through 
holes in the ice. 

“In the summer, when the bridal 
couples come, there seems to be no fa- 
vorite. Sometimes there area dozen bridal 
couples in the hotel at one time. They 
come on the Night Line, the Day Line, and 
by train. The hotel is also the beginning 
of many a bridal trip. In the summer 
months there is a wedding reception on 
one of the floors almost every day, after 
which the newly-weds go down the river 
to New York. 

* Bridal couples are the easiest guests to 
please; but they are not the most a 
preciative ones. The people who really 
appreciate good service and good accom- 
modations are those who have traveled a 
great deal. The American man in this 
class is a long-suffering individual; he has 
been put into (Continued on page 131) 


And they sat there for a long time, never once mentioning ichthyology, ‘‘You’ll forgive me, 


ESBITT had recently returned 
from a scientific expedition into 
Mexico. His family wanted him 
to come home, but he put them 
off, affectionately but firmly. 

His parents, he said, took too much 
interest in his work, tried too hard 
not.to disturb him, and encouraged him 
to talk too much. No; he thought he had 
better find a quiet place in New York and 
"work up" his notes alone, supervised 
only by his stern scientific conscience. 

So he looked in the New York news- 
papers and found the address of a fur- 
nished-room house. The landlady assured 
him that it was “quiet as the grave," and 
upon that he engaged the front parlor. 
But his desk was so placed that whenever 
he raised his head he was obliged to look 
through the French windows at the street, 
and absolutely every time he glanced up, 
frowning, full of scholarly abstraction, 
something human caught his eye. 

At first he struggled against this temp- 
tation, but before long he began to wonder 
if it were not, after all, a good thing for 
him. Perhaps he hadn't observed his fel- 
low creatures enough. Numerically there 
were more fishes than men and they pre- 
sented a greater variety of structure; they 
might even be better fitted for survival 
and destined, in their meekness, to in- 
herit the earth. But there was an undeni- 
able charm about Homo sapiens, and es- 
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Ye Gods and - 


pecially about those specimens that walked 
past his window. One girl in particular. 
Now, to Nesbitt, beauty meant simply 
perfection of type, whether a rose, a lady, 
or a cephalopod. He did not consider that 
girl beautiful; she was far too thin, so that 
her cheeks were a little hollow and the 
shabby jacket hung loosely from her 
shoulders. But she walked beautifully 
and carried her head well, and there was 
an odd quality in her features, something 
proud and delicate. He reflected that she 
might have been an altogether admirable 
specimen if she had only chosen a habitat 
where there was more for her to eat. 


A love 
By Elisabeth 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


She lived somewhere in the upper re- 
gions of the house, and he grew to know 
the sound of her step on the stairs. When 
he heard it, he would look up and watch 
the window until that proud and delicate 
little head had gone by. He often won- 
dered what could make one who appeared 
so resolute and purposeful behave in so 
restless a fashion, for she went out and 
came back half a dozen times a day; al- 
ways went out swift and eager, and came 
back with a quite different look. 

But he knew nothing about women and, 
to tell the truth, though he was a cour- 
teous and chivalrous young fellow, he did 


darling?” asked Nesbitt, for at least the tenth time 


Little Fishes 


story 


Sangay Holding 


T. D. SKIDMORE 


not take them very seriously. He thought 
they wasted their time and, if given a 
chance, would waste a man’s time also. 
So he had not the least desire to speak to 
this girl. She was simply interesting, like 
some new specimen seen through glass. 

Then one morning he saw the interest- 
ing girl go out, and in half an hour or 
so she was back. But this time, instead of 
proceeding up-stairs, she was stopped by 
the landlady. 

“The arrangement was, the rent to be 
pes in advance, Miss Mayne,” he over- 

eard the landlady say. 

"Yes, I know,” replied the girl. “I 


know. . . . But—if you'll wait... ." 


“Tve been waiting." 

“Yes, I know. . . . But I'm almost 
certain to find a place this week," the girl 
answered, and her voice startled Nesbitt. 
A clear, firm, well-bred voice, very agree- 
able to hear; but it had an undercurrent 
by no means agreeable to hear, something 
very like despair held in control. 

"You can't tell," said the landlady. 
“It might be weeks and months before 
you find a job." 

“No,” answered the girl. “It couldn't 
possibly be months. I can't go on very 
much longer like this.” 


The landlady gave a gusty sigh. “Well, 
I’m sorry for you, Miss Mayne! But 
with. times: so hard—I’ll speak to m 
son, and we'll see. But I’ve got to wed 
out for myself." 

Then the girl went up-stairs and Nesbitt 
began to walk up and down his room, 
preatly disturbed. Nesbitt was young; 

ut that meant nothing to him, for he was 
absorbed in his work and aloof from the 
world. He had everything he wanted, 
sufficient money, an affectionate family, 
delighted to be picked up when he had 
time for them and resigned to be for- 

otten when not needed. If he were 
onely, he knew where other ichthyolo- 
gists were to be found. He really knew 
nothing of that world in which peopl 
could not buy food or pay rent or find sobs, 

“But I ought to do something about 
this" he thought. “Its inhuman to 
neglect an opportunity to help a fellow 
creature. A girl, too. . . . But I don't 
quite see how to go about it. I might put 
some money into an envelope and ouk it 
under her door—write that it's from an 
Unknown Friend. But somehow that 
doesn't seem right—gives her no chance 
to refuse or to repay it. Well, I might 
arrange quietly with the landlady... . 
No! That's worse; that won't do." 

For a moment he decided that there was 
nothing he could do, and that he had 
better sit down to work and forget it. 
Impossible! Sit comfortably here while 
that valiant creature was somewhere up- 
stairs, hungry and in terrible anxiety, 
perhaps crying? 

S om upset everything!" he ex- 
claimed, at ep “They always have 


.and they always will.” 


He was even so unreasonable as to de- 
nounce this perfectly innocent Miss 
Mayne as “‘selfish.” He banged shut a 
fascinating treatise on ichthyography, 
full of colored charts, and lit his pipe. 
Presently a solution occurred to him. 


ISS ELSIE MAYNE was unfortu- 

nately very ill-adapted to her present 
environment. She had been brought up by 
a father who had given her everything, 
until death put a stop to his generosity. 
He had not expected to die at that time, 
judging by the fact that he had made no 
will, and had nothing to make a will about. 
His idea had been that daughters were to 
be cherished by their fathers until a hus- 
band arrived to take over the cherishing. 
But he had not contemplated the possi- 
bility of a gap between the father and the 
husband. 

His child was left quite alone and help- 
less. But when the first shock of her grief was 
over, she had taken the very little money 
she had and gone out to earn more. It had 
required months to learn that, practically 
considered, she was worthless. 

She would have learned this sooner, 
being quick-witted and sensible, but she 
was such a pretty, earnest, well-bred girl 
that people were always half-promising 
her jobs and saying that they would 
write in a day or two and “let her know." 
And for a long time she had believed that 
people would write in a day or two, and 
would give her a chance. But no letters 
ever came. 

Then she went after those jobs she had 
imagined any willing and industrious 
person could obtain— positions as waitress, 
salesgirl, nursemaid; but she always 
found before her a line of girls just 
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as willing and industrious as she and just 
as anxious for a job, girls who had had 
practical experience and therefore got the 
obs. 

i So she was about as badly off as she 
could be. On.this afternoon she did what 
all despairing girls do—she lay face down 
on the bed dd cried. 

Then came a knock at her door and she 
started up violently. She thought it was 
the landlady come to tell her to leave. 

F rt P ilie asked, with dignity. “What 
is it?" 

She was amazed to hear a man's voice. 
I speak to you for a moment?” 


can't be anything else!" 


HE looked round the bare little room 

in anguish; she imagined a policeman, a 
detective with handcuffs. 
came to. her aid in her blind panic the 
-pride and courage natural to her; and she 
opened the door. r 

In the hall she saw a tall young man 
with untidy fair hair and a calm and in- 
telligent face. ' 

* Miss Mayne?” he asked. “May I—?" 

She opened the door wider. Let him 
come in! Let him take her trunk and her 
bag, let him search the room; not one 
wotd of protest would she utter! 

“I live down-stairs," he explained. 
“ And I happened to hear from the land- 
lady that you were—in business. So I 
came up to ask you if you could do a lit- 
tle work for me. If you have time,” he 
added, politely. 


Good News! 


hen there - 


The American Magazine 


She said nothing but “Oh!” 

“You see," he went on, “I’m in a great 
hurry for a—secretary." 

“Td be glad of something to do just 
now," she said, " but—1 haven't had any 
experience in secretarial work. I can type 
a little, but I can't take dictation." 

“It’s copying," said Nesbitt promptly. 
“The chief thing is for it to be done at 
once. Could you start now?" 

“Yes, I could!” 

“Good!” said he cheerfully. “Come on, 
then!” 

“Do you mean—this instant?” 

“No time to be lost!" said Nesbitt. 

So she followed him just as she was, 
with the marks of tears on her face and her 
dark hair much more untidy than his. He 
showed her a portable typewriter on a 
table and a huge book open beside it. 

“Please go on from there,” he said. 
“Chapter Eight. On Encephala." 

E you mean—just copy from the 
book?" she asked, surprised. 

" Certainly!" replied Nesbitt blandly. 

So she set to work, but hardly had she 
done one page, when her eccentric em- 
ployer said: 

See here, Miss Mayne, if you don't 
mind, we'll go out to dinner now." 

i But it's only half past four!" 

“Still, we'd better go," he said. “And 
we'll talk over the work while we eat.” 

‘So Elsie went up-stairs and made her- 
self very neat, and came down again, 
looking as she had always looked when 
passing the window. 

It had been a long time since Nesbitt 
had taken a girl out to dinner, but he had 
the right idea of the thing. He was polite 
and attentive, and a little formal. He 
selected an excellent restaurant, natu- 
rally deserted at that hour, and he ordered 
an excellent meal. 


But to understand what happened, you 
must bear in mind that Elsie didn’t know 
he was an ichthyologist. As a matter of 
fact, even if she had known, she wouldn't 
have been much the wiser, because, so 
frivolous had this girl's education. been, 
she would not have known the meaning 
of the word. So that when Nesbitt asked, 
"Are you interested in—fishi" using 
that simple word out of deference to her 
ignorance, she had imagined he meant 
cooked fish, in which she was just then 
greatly interested. 

“Oh, yes!" said she, and had visions of 
fried tole planked shad, scallops with 
sauce tartare, and even of the humble 
codfish cake. ‘‘There’s nothing I like 
better.” 


"TRUTH shone from her eyes. He could 
not doubt her very great interest, and 
he was both surprised and pleased. 

“That’s most extraordinary!" he said. 
“Don’t you think it’s a remarkable co- 
incidence that there should be two people 
in the same house, both independently 
interested in a subject as little popular as 
ichthyology?" : 

“Oh!” said she. “In ich— Oh, yes! It 
is! Indeed it is! But I don’t really know 
much about it. In fact—nothing.’ ' 

"You're young enough to leam,” he 
said, with fatherly kindness. "I'll be 
glad to help you." And that put him ih 
mind of the obligation he had assumed to 
keep on helping her, and of making her 
believe that she was helping him. 

“T have to—to attend. a meeting," he 
said. " But if you'll go back and get on 
with that copying, Tu be very much 
obliged." 

She set off at once, anxious not to waste 
any of the time which now belonged to 
Mr. Nesbitt, but (Continued on page 144) 


David Grayson 


Has Written 


A New Series of Adventures 


FTER nearly eight years of silence, David 
Grayson is coming back! Next month he 
will be here in the magazine—and the next 
month and the next, all through the year ahead. 
Ever since we published “Great Possessions" 
—the latest series of stories in that wonderful 
group which included "Adventures in Content- 
ment," *Adventuresin Friendship,” *TheFriend- 
ly Road,” and “ Hempfield ”—letters have come 
in by the hundred, begging for another series by 
this whimsical, lovable man of mystery. 

Editors and publishers without number have 
implored him to write. The public has gone on 
steadily buying his books and persistently plead- 
ing for new ones. Yet not a line has appeared, 
under. David Grayson's name, since the last 
instalment of “Great Possessions” was printed 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

veral months ago, out of a clear sky, came 


his promise that he would write a new series, and 
that it should appear in the only periodical which 
has published anything by David Grayson— 
Tue AMERICAN MaGazineE. This new series is 
called Adventures in Understanding.” And 
nowtheseriesisathand—undoubtedly therichest 
and finest piece of work that David Grayson has 
ever turned out. 

Most of you already know and lovethis kindly, 
observant, homespun philosopher. No need to 
tell you of the pleasure in store for you! And if 
you never have read him, don't miss this chance. 
It will give you something you will prize all 
your life; something that will be as warming as 
sunlight, as sweet as an old melody, as fragrant 
as a flower. It will help to put you in tune with 
the simple, everyday life which goes on all about 
us, and of which, too often, we lose the real 
meaning. 
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Why I Like Snappy Clothes 


HEN a man openly admits 
that he prefers the plain- 
tive crooning Pra aon to 
the high C of a Melba, he 
doesn’t evoke a chorus of 
contemptuous hoots. On the contrary, 
most of his friends join in vociferous cheers. 

If a man asserts that he prefers a comic 
supplement to a cubist picture, no one 
seems to think he should be sent to an 
asylum for the feeble-minded. 

But if a man comes out flatly and says 
that he likes snappy clothes, he becomes 
instantly and painfully conscious that he 
has struck a snag of disapproval. 

He may suspect some of his friends of 
secretly sharing his taste. But even those 
who have this inward appetite are out- 
wardly abstemious. They act as if some- 
body had passed a Twentieth Amendment, 
prohibiting all male citizens from indulg- 
ing in intoxicating raiment. 

Now, in matters sartorial, my motto is: 
“Hew to the line! Let the checks fall 
where they may!” I confess that stripes, 
bold patterns, and outrageous colorings 
intrigue me. I thrill to shirts and hats 
that are audacious, even defiant. 

But why shouldn’t I? It seems to me an 
odd quirk of human nature that people 
urge gayety in the little diversions of life 
—but balk at a touch of cheer in men’s 

clothes and haberdashery. 

I think dressing should be a pleasurable 
diversion. We ought to get as much fun 
out of it as we do out of the morning bath, 
or the afternoon walk. Women may wear 
what they please; but man is eternally 
hampered by convention. He fears the 
deathless query: “What will people say?” 

In this era of mental tinkering, prob- 
ably psychoanalysts would call my taste 
for snappy clothes a “complex.” Back in 
my genealogical line no doubt there was 
"repression." It may be that one of m 
ancient Scotch forbears had to wear blac 
kilts! I have inherited his ungratified 
longing to swish around gloriously in plaids. 

here are times when my bizarre ideas 

are the despair of a patient wife and a few 
tolerant friends. However, I have become 
colloused to their railleries. I shall con- 
tinue my wayward sartorial course until 
the end. Probably my first concern there- 
after will be to get a pink and blue halo, 
set off by green and yellow wings. 

I believe snappy clothes give a fellow 
mental zip. To me there is a stimu- 
lating quality about them. I find I 
can start off the day better if I am 
arrayed in what I may describe as a 
“ pep-and-salt " suit. 

If I have a business engagement, 

l approach it with more confidence 
and greater zest if I feel pleased 
with my get-up. There is an old 
Dutch proverb that runs: “A smart 
coat is a good letter of introduction. 

Men hate to admit that style plays any 
pn in their cosmic scheme. They do not 

esitate to brighten up the house with 
gaudy paint, decorate the porch with 
fantastic wicker furniture, or install some 
resplendent gimcrack on the automobile. 


By O. O. McIntyre 


But when it comes to personal adornment - 
they actually shy at the snowy whiteness 
of a vest. 

Clothes may not make the man, but 
they stimulate the imagination and widen 
the mental horizon. There is such a thing 
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Mr. McIntyre, whose chatty articles about New 
Yorkare printed daily in a hundred newspapers 
throughout the country, was born at Plattsburg, 
Missouri, in 1884. He began his newspaper career 
as a reporter on the Gallipolis, Ohio, ‘“‘Journal.” 
Later he worked on the Liverpool, Ohio, ‘‘Trib- 
une," the Dayton, Ohio, **Herald," the Cincinnati 
“Post,” and the New York ‘‘Evening Mail.” For 
several years he has been a syndicate writer 


as living up to our personal appearance. 
The man who threw fake fits under New 
York theatre canopies was propelled into 
a dress suit one night as a joke. He gave 
up his malingering and went to work. 
'There is an affinity between clothes and 
the mental state. It was Don Quixote who 


said, “A slovenly dress betokens a careless 
mind." 

Very few of us have not at some time or 
other been perfectly miserable over a 
dereliction in dress. One of my most un- 
comfortable hours was spent at a social 
function when I first came to New York. 
I was ushered into a room where ever 

erson was in dinner clothes save myself. 
is my utter hopelessness, I sneaked out a 
basement exit without apologizing to the 
hostess. 


F WE are honest, most of us will admit 

that we admire the meticulously dressed 
man. His clothes add a certain halo. We 
rather like to have him around when we 
are with friends we are anxious to im- 
press. The well-dressed bachelor is rarely 
at a loss for a dinner engagement, or to be 
a fourth at bridge. 

We go to a play and see some actor 
arrayed with Fifth Avenue dash, or Bond 
Street swank, and secretly wish we could 
appear as he does. Yet we wouldn’t try 
for anything. Folks might laugh. 

As for me, I let them laugh. Maybe I 
am enjoying myself more than they are. 
Laughter does not always indicate an eas 
mind. There are times when people laugh 
to cover up their secret chagrin. 

Now I do not wish to give an impression 
that my attitude toward clothes has a 
superior smugness. I really enjoy snappy 
clothes. I have a good time selecting 
them. They serve in a measure to in- 
crease my sense of well-being. I would 
rather be pointed out for wearing some- 
thing fanciful in the wav of raiment than 
to be pointed out for needing a clothes press. 

One of the shrewdest business men I 
know—he is also the most reckless riding 
polo player and was once a daredevil of 
the gridiron—is considered by some a fop 
because he wears an Inverness cape to the 
opera. I cannot fathom this reasoning. 

A polished dandy, it is true, has been 
known to blow safes, sell worthless stock. 
and tap the till. Still, I believe most of 
our fashionably dressed “gentlemen 
crooks" live only in the pages of fiction. 
At several visits to the famous “line-up” 
of professional criminals before masked 
detectives in New York, I have failed to 
see one well-dressed man. 

Perhaps at times I overdress. This may 
be a fault, but to me it is preferable to 
overeating, overdrinking, or over- 
smoking. Yet overdressing will raise 
a much louder chorus of disapproval 
than these other habits. There are 
men who actually resent overdressing 
—but will stay until 3 A.M. at the 
club for “just one more." 

The man who appeared the night 
before in a brown vest and fawn spats 
can go to the office the morning after 
with a clear head; but, such are the com- 
plexities of life, the man with a “hang- 
over" is called a “good fellow;” while the 
man with the brown vest and fawn spats 
is put down as an * odd nut." 

M taste for snappy clothes expressed 
itself at a tender (Continued on page 80) 
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From a Tiny Cottage Church 
. To a Temple on Broadway 


Christian F. Reisner began his ministry, twenty-seven years ago, as pastor of a 
struggling little parish in Kansas City—To-day he is carrying out plans 
for a twenty-four-story building in New York, which will be 
one of the largest church structures in the world 


HE room where we sat was small 

—and seemed even smaller than 

it really was. There was a jam 

of filing cabinets, bookcases, 

chairs, a typewriter stand. But, 
most of all, it was dwarfed by the man 
who sat in front of the huge desk. 

Not so much because of his breadth of 
shoulders and length of limb, although 
they gave an impression of physical force. 
But the thing which decine to crowd the 
place was an intangible and invisible 
something—the sense 
of the presence of a 
powerful personality. 

Two secretaries 
were in the room. 
Three others were 
working in offices on a 
lower floor. In crisp, 

` rapid sentences, the 
man at the desk dis- 
posed of a dozen mat- 
ters in the three min- 
utes I waited. If I 
had not known who 
he was, I should have 
purus him to be a 
ig business man. 

And I should have 
been right, in spite of 
the fact that he is a 
Methodist preacher! 
Christian F. Reisner, 

astor of the Chelsea 

ethodist Episcopal 
Church in New York 
City, will tell you 
himself that he is a 
business man. But 
at the same time he 
will make it very clear 
to you that his “ busi- 
ness" is religion. 

He is a persistent 
and  extraordinarily 
successful advertiser. 
He deliberately seeks 
publicity, both for his 
church and for himself as its pastor. 

“I want to get into the papers,” he said 
to me. "Way shouldn't I? Religion is 
more important than any industry or any 
commercial business. Merchants adver- 
tise in order to attract people to their 
stores. If publicity is good for a business 
that caters only to our material needs, it 
is just as legitimate for one that supplies 
our spiritual needs. 

“My job is to do two things: First, I 
must get people to come to church. And, 
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ago. 


By Allan Harding 


second, after I get them there, I must try 
to make them want the thing I have to 
offer. 

“T induce them to come by planning 
interesting services. I give them famous 
speakers, attractive music, motion pic- 
tures. These satisfy their eyes and ears, 
stir their minds. But I never let them 
go without giving them the Bread of Life, 
which is the food of the human soul. 

“Ihave had many offers to go into busi- 
ness—into other kinds of business, I should 


Christian F. Reisner was born in Atchison, Kansas, fifty-two years 


He is now pastor of the Chelsea Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New York City, the fourth charge he has had in the twenty-seven 
years he has been in the ministry. 
church which was having a hard struggle to survive, and by his strong 
personality and his unusual methods has achieved extraordinary results 


say, for I regard myself as in business now. 
These offers included salaries three or four 
times as large as the one I receive as 
pastor of this church. But if you felt that 

ou were in the greatest business any 
tien being could have a hand in, you 
wouldn’t leave it just to get more money, 
would you? I know that’s the way I feel. 
Why, Twou change places with any- 
body else on earth! 

“And since I do believe that this busi- 
ness of religion is the best and biggest 


In every case, he has taken a 


there is, I want to make it the success it 
ought to be. A chewing-gum magnate 
and a five-and-ten-cent-store man put up 
palatial buildings which make their 
names famous; buildings which are superb 
as advertising, and which bring in money 
that helps the business to prosper. 

“Well, it seems to me just as wise and 
as legitimate to advertise religion and to 
finance the work of religion; and I intend 
to do it in every way that is right and 
honorable. That is the motive back of 
the building of the 
Broadway Temple, 
which will be the 
greatest church edi- 
fice in the country.” 

Over Doctor Reis- 
ner’s desk there was 
a picture of the build- 
ing he referred to. 
It is reproduced with 
this article—a huge 
twenty Tourte 
structure, that will 
occupy a whole block 
on upper Broadway 
—the highest point 
on Manhattan Island 
—where it will be 
visible for miles in 
every direction. It 
is the visualization of 
a dream he has cher- 
ished for more than 
ten years. 


BUT on the oppo- 


site wall there hung 
another picture, a 
faded photograph of a 
little old frame build- 
ing. You will find its 
like even now, serv- 
ing as hotels in some 
of the country towns 
of the Middle West. 
This one was built in 
Atchison, Kansas, in 
the early sixties; and in that bare and ugly 
little house, fifty-two years ago, was born 
the man who has dreamed into reality the 
towering temple on the heights of New 
York. 

The hotel was built by his father, a 
"Pennsylvania Dutch" carpenter, who 
moved to Kansas in the early days. He 
cut down the trees, sawed the lumber, and 
js up the hotel. Later, he became the 
andlord and ran the business, with his 


wife's help. Here most of their thirteen 
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sturdy children were born. 

"It was a hard, narrow, meager 
life" said Doctor Reisner; “a 
life with few comforts and no 
luxuries. We were not," he 
smiled, “one of the ‘best families’ 
socially. We were too poor for 
that. I remember some of the 
boys whose fathers were rich and 
who lived in fine houses. I am 
afraid I envied them—then. I 
had much to learn about life and 
its true values. 


“T WENT to the public schools 

until I was fourteen. Then an 
older brother started in business 
at Salina, Kansas, and took me 
with him. He sold ice cream, 
candy, and fruit. I froze the ice 
cream, worked in the store, and 
made myself generally useful. My 
hours were from six in the morn- 
ing until eleven o'clock at night; 
and my pay was a dollar and a 
half a week. 

"Neither my father nor my 
mother had received much school- 
ing; but my mother was deter- 
mined that her children should 
not have that handicap. She was 
a very remarkable woman—my 


mother. How in the world she. 


did all the work she accomplished 
is a mystery to me: cooking, sew- 
ing, caring for the house and for us 
children, enough work for four 
women at least! Yet she did it 
alone. And she lived to be 
ninety years old, too. She 
was over forty when I was 
born. 

"One thing she always 
expected of us children— 
obedience. So when she 
sent for me, after I had.been 
at Salina two years, I didn't 
even dream of disobeying 
her. I liked business and 
planned to make that 
my career. But when - 
my mother, figura- 
tively speaking, 
reached out her hand, 
took me by the shoul- 
der, and told me to 
come home—I went! 
And when she in- 
formed me that I was 
to go to college, 
obeyed. 

“There was a Lu- 
theranschool, Midland 
College, at Atchison; 
and as my mother 
was a Lutheran, that 
was where she sent 
me. When I was 
graduated, I became 
a reporter on the 
Atchison ‘Daily 

Champion;’ and later 
I was city editor of 
the paper. 

“OF all the training 
I have had, nothing 
has been more valu- 
able to me in my 
church work than that 
newspaperexperience. 


t gave me contact persons. 


with all kinds of 


equipment. 


DOdN BARBER, ARCHITECT 


The twenty-four-story structure which, when completed, will 
be the new home of Doctor Reisner’s church. The building alone 
will cost four million dollars and will occupy an entire block 
on the highest point of upper Broadway in New York City. In 
addition to the space used by the church—including an audi- 
torium seating twenty-two hundred—it will have apartments for 
five hundred people, and rooms in the tower for five hundred 
young men. There willalso bea hall for entertainments, aswimming 
pool, gymnasium, day nursery, cafeteria, roof gardens, and other 
The building will make the church self-supporting 


Methodist- 


Homey 


Chelsea M. E. Church, of which Doctor Reisner is pastor, is only a foun- 
dation enclosing a roofed-over basement. 
charge of it, the average evening attendance was but eighteen or twenty 
He soon had congregations of one thousand every Sunday 
night, and has received over one thousand new members into the church 


Two years ago, when he took 


people; and it taught me how to 
interest them. 

“Te did not last long, however, 
for I soon went to the Boston 
University School of Theology, to 
study for the ministry. I didn’t 
want to cost my father one cent 
more than I could possibly avoid; 
so I not only did double work in 
my studies but took charge, on 
Sundays, of a small church. The 
salary was fifteen dollars a week, 
which helped me to pay my way. 

"However, when I was grad- 
uated, at twenty-four, I was 
per close to a breakdown. So 

went home, thinking I would 
rest a while. But a little rest goes 
a long way with me, it always has; 
and before the summer was over 
I had joined the Kansas Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and was fairly aching to 
begin work.” 


OCTOR REISNER stopped, 

laughed, and said impulsively, 
“T don’t know when I’ve talked 
like this, all about myself. It is 
curiously interesting, to me, to 
think back to that early period. It 
is twenty-seven years since I took 
my first regular church, a poor, 
struggling Tide one in Kansas 
City, in a section occupied by 
packing-house employees. But 
when T eride that choice, for I 
could have started in what would 
seem a more promising field, 
Ifollowed the instinct which 
has controlled every move I 
have made since then; the 
instinct to go where there 
was a Chance to build. I 
have had only four churches 
in twenty-seven years. And 
in every case the church, 
when I took it, was only a 
shadow of things hoped for. 
There has been an in- 
describable satisfac- 
tion in changing a 
shadow into the liv- 
ing substance. 

“T am not a great 
preacher. I know that 
| really am a business 
man. I think I have 
some ability as an or- 
ganizer, an executive, 
an advertiser, a sales 
manager. The differ- 
ence between me and 
other men in those po- 
sitions is in the busi- 
ness we follow. Their 
business is steel, or 
automobiles, or bank- 
ing, or whatever it 
may be. Mine is the 
business of helping 
human hearts to find 
the joy and peace and 
inspiration of faith in 
God. 

"Believe me," he 
said emphatically, *'it 
is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. I 
would rather be pas- 
tor of a church (Con- 
tinued on page 148) 
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ERHAPS you are one of the mil- 
lions of people who love to take 
“a steamboat ride." I confess 
that I am. At one time, the 
Delaware River was the scene of 
these pleasure trips of mine. Later, it was 
the Alabama. Now it is the Hudson. 

Every navigable river and lake in the 
country has its quota of excursionists. But 
the Hudson probably leads them all; not 
only in point of numbers, but also because 
the crowds that take the Hudson River 
trip include people from all over the 
United States and even from all over the 
world. 

The steamers of the Hudson River Day 
Line alone carried over one million and a 
half passengers last season. Among them 
was one class of excursionists who may be 
described as “river addicts" or “‘regulars;” 
people who always make at least one trip 
à season, or even one trip every week dur- 
ing the season. 

Not long ago I asked the general mana- 
ger of the Hudson River Day Line, Mr. 
A. V. S. Olcott, whose family has been 
running steamboats on the Hudson for 
ninety-eight years, how many “regulars” 
there are on that line. 

“Why, we couldn’t begin to count 
them," he answered. ‘One boat alone, 
the ‘Washington Irving,’ 
holds 6,000 passengers. 
Our six passenger boats 
have a total capacity of 
28,000 people. Of course, 
among these crowds, we 
can't recognize all our 
regular patrons. But we 
do know that some folks 
make from fifteen to 
twenty trips a season. 
Others go every week, 
or even every day. 

“There is, for example, 
one man who comes 
aboard every Tuesday 
during the whole five 
months of the season. As 
soon as the boat leaves 
the dock, he eases into a 
chair, puts his feet up on, 
another chair, and lights 
acigar. He never moves, 
except to get his dinner. 
‘Tuesday, he once told 
the purser, is his day 
oit. 
_“The ‘Washington Ir- 
ving’ makes three trips 
a week; and on every 
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How Folks Act 
Off for a Day 


The manager of the Hudson River Day 
sionists every summer, tells of the 
take a steamboat outing—The 

spot on the vessel—The folks 


By Peter 


/ 


” 
a 
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The ‘‘Washington Irving,” of the Hudson River Day Line, at Indian Point, a 
favorite picnic spot for excursionists. The boat makes three round trips be- 
tween New York and Albany every week during the summer season. It can 
carry 6,000 passengers at a time, not counting the members of the crew 


An excursion boat seen from West Point. With such 
scenery as this it is no wonder that many people take 
the Hudson River trip fifteen or twenty times during the 
summer. Some “‘regulars’’ go every week, or even every day 


trip last season, one of 
its passengers was a 
woman of about sixty- 
five who always re- 
served a parlor for her- 
self. Each time she 
would buy four boxes-of 
the best candy on the 
boat, and she always 
spent several hours se- 
lecting forty or ffty 
colored post cards show- 
ing the scenery along the 
river. 


TT HEN there is‘ John- 
ny-on-Time,’ an old 
gentleman who made fif- 
teen or twenty trips with 
us last summer, always 
taking the same boat. The 
officers dubbed him 
Johnny-on-Time, be- 
cause he kept his watch 
in his hand most of the 
day. At every landing 
he was always at the 
gangplank, watching to 
see whether the boat 


When They Are 


on the River 


Line, which carries 1,500,000 excur- 
curious things people do when they 
most popular days—The favorite 

who are always left behind 


Van Dorn 


JESSE Teaspoon ATER m. v. 

One of the interesting sights of a Hudson River trip has been the “Half Moon," 
a reproduction of the vessel in which Hendrik Hudson himself first sailed up the 
great river which now bears his name. The modern ‘‘Half Moon"' belongs to the 
City of New York. It was built for the Hudson Celebration several years ago 


was even a minute off 
its schedule. "u 

e one boat last | 
vear the captain was 
puzzled by seeing the 
same man walk past him 
four or five days in suc- 
cession. 

*** Haven't I seen you 
on board several days?’ 
he asked. 

***Oh yes,’ replied the 
passenger. 'I'm taking 
my two weeks' vacation. 
I come up on the boat 
every day, get off at a 
different stop, take a side 
trip, and enjoy myself. 
At night I go home to 
my comfortable apart- 
ment and sleep. I figure 
that I have the ordi- 
nary summer vacation 
beaten to a frazzle. No 
hot, crowded hotels for 
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river trip, stay about the purser’s office. 

“People who are rational folks at home 
seem to lose some of their balance when 
they take a journey. One day last sum- 
mer, a big, burly man with a timid-looking 
wife and three sturdy youngsters bought 
tickets for Albany. He had some trouble 
in hunting through his pockets for the 
exact change, and meanwhile thrust the 
tickets into his mouth. When he found 
the change, he grumbled, ‘Well, there 
is the change. Where are my tickets?’ 

“The purser, who has been twenty- 
eight years on the job, replied courte- 
ously, ‘I gave you your tickets.’ 

“The man sputtered angrily. With the 
tickets still between his teeth, he growled, 
“You did not! I want my tickets!’ 

“*What’s that in your mouth?’ asked 
the purser. 

“The man gulped, took out the tickets 
—and sheepishly apologized. 


*f ANE trouble we have on these large 
steamboats is the lack of a telephone 
booth! The boats are so like floating 
hotels that many passengers seem to for- 
get that they are not on land. It is not 
uncommon for someone to hunt up an 
officer and inquire, ‘Where is the "phone 
booth?' When he replies, ‘There isn't 

any,’ they go off in great indignation. 
"What is the favor- 
ite spot on board?" I 

1 asked. 

“A seat in the wereng: 
room,” promptly replie 
Mr. Dlcort. Pe here is 
always a stampede for 
that room the minute 
the passengers come on 
board. Last year we 
sold on the Day Line 
300,000 colored post 
cards. We also supplied 
free 300,000 black and 
white cards, and 5,000 
sheets of note paper 
bearing a small sketch of 
one of our steamboats— 
altogether over a million 
sheets and cards for a 
million and a half pas- 
sengers. 

“Some folks stay in 
the writing-room from 
the time they start until 
they land. e woman, 


me!’ Some of the 5,000 girls of Washington Irving High School of New who wrote steadily all 
If you want to see York on the steamboat of the same name. The school charters the way from New York 
some of the funniest it for one day every season. The girls were not crowded to Poughkeepsie, sent 


things that happen on a like this, of course—except while posing for the picture (Continued on page 162) 


“Wake Up! There’s a Burglar 
In the House" 


If some of your folks rouse you at night with that terrifying whisper, remember 
that your wits are more valuable than your shooting irons— The 
inside story of how housebreakers work and the 


best ways to forestall them 


An interview with H. F. Stevens 


President of the Holmes Electric Protective Company 


Reported by Owen MacLean 


EVERAL months ago an alarm 
sounded in one of our central 
offices, and two armed guards 
dashed to the automobile standing 
in readiness. Within a few mo- 
ments they arrived at the address from 
which the alarm came. It was the resi- 
dence of a wealthy 
New Yorker, closed 
for the summer. 
With revolvers 
ready the guards 
entered the house. 
There were numer- 
ous signs of an in- 
truder. A window 
had been forced, 
and a bag, partly 
filled with silver, 
stood on a chair, in- 
dicating that the 
burglar had been 
surprised at his 
work. From other 
evidence, the guards 
were sure that he 


still was in the 
house. Buta search 
failed to disclose 


him. 

Again the guards 
went from room to 
room, looking under 
beds, behind furni-  _¥ 
ture and in closets. © possa soute vy 

The last room to 
be searched for the 
second time was a 
large square bed- 
room, with a closet 
in one wall. Except 
for the closet there 
was no space in which a man could con- 
ceal himself. Perfunctorily the guards 
threw open the closet door. Hanging on 
the wall were various garments, and on 
the floor was a neat row of shoes and slip- 
pers. Apparently not even a cat could be 
concealed in the shallow space between 
the clothes and the wall. 

One of the guards started to close the 
door again. “There’s nobody in there,” 
he said. 

The other guard stopped him, and si- 
lently pointed to a pair of men’s shoes 
which stood, with others, under the hang- 
ing garments. All the other shoes in the 


ro 


row were immaculately clean. But this 
particular pair had fresh mud on the soles. 

Without hesitating, the guard cocked 
his revolver and aimed it at the dress 
above the muddy shoes. “Come out of 


that, you!” he ordered ronn 
The thinnest burglar that either of them 


H. F. Stevens, President of the Holmes Electric Protective Company, was 
connected with the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
more than forty years before he entered the burglar-alarm field. His com- 
pany now has thousands of installations, and the property protected by 
them runs well into the billions. Nearly all of the big New York banks 
have electric protection. Mr. Stevens is married, and livesin New York City 


had ever seen crept out of the closet and 
extended his hands for the handcuffs. 

A stray mudpuddle, left from the rain 
of the night before, and a quick-thinking 
guard, had cost him his liberty. 

One of the easiest points of attack for 
the burglar is the home closed for the 
summer. Sometimes the family comes 
back to find the house ransacked from cel- 
lar to garret. The robbery may have 
taken place weeks before, and all the 
trails are cold. The loot, by the time the 
burglary has been discovered, has passed 
through many hands and is hard to re- 
cover. 


If the house door is boarded up and the 
shutters closed, the burglar knows the 
family is away. Furtive observation for a 
day or two will tell him whether or not 
there is a watchman around. If not, elec- 
tric protection is the only thing that he 
has to fear. Many home owners, how- 
ever, do not use, or 
cannot get, electric 
protection, and such 
houses are seldom 
boarded up. The 
head of the family 
turns the key in 
the front door, and 
away they go. 

In such a case, the 
best protection that 
can be thrown 
around the house is 
the illusion of oc- 
cupancy. A bur- 
glar would rather go 
through an unoccu- 
pied house than one 
in which there are 
people. According- 
ly, he keeps his eyes 
open for signs which 
indicate that the 
family is away. 

Folded news- 
papers scattered 
over the porch is 
the commonest 
indication of the 
family's absence. 
Frequently the 
housekeeper forgets 
to notify the news- 
dealer of his inten- 
tion to beaway, and 
the papers, day after day, are tossed u 
on the front porch. This sign is easily 
read by the burglar. 

A growth of rank grass offers another 
indication of an opportunity for an un- 
disturbed burglary. So do window shades 
drawn to the sills and allowed to remain 
unchanged day after day. If you can 
arrange with an obliging neighbor to have 
your lawn mowed at regular intervals, it 
will help to protect your place, and if the 
same neighbor will enter your home every 
day or two and throw open a few windows 
and change the position of the shades, it 
will not only help to keep out intruders 
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but will be a good thing for the house and 
the furniture. A light left burning in the 
hall will not cost much, and will divert 
many thieves who might otherwise be 
tempted to enter. 

Every man has had the thought cross 
his mind, “What would I do if I woke up 
and found a burglar in the house?" The 
best thing to do is—nothing! The burglar 
has all the advantage. He is in a perfect 
position to get the drop and, if cornered, 
will not hesitate to shoot. So the very 
best thing you can do is to lie quietly 
and let him work in peace. Few families 
keep anything in the house worth risking 
life for If, however, you 
are the type of man who 
must do something, be sure, 
first, that the person you 
hear is really a burglar. 
Tragedies have occurred be- 
cause some member of the 
family was mistaken for a 
burglar. Funny things too, 
happen sometimes. 

About three years ago a 
New York man was awak- 
ened one night by a noise 
on the floor below. He 
raised himself on his elbow 
and listened. In a moment 
he heard the unmistakable 
sound of a drawer being 
opened. Quietly he got out 
of bed and went to the head 
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__ Don't forget to notify your newsdealer and milkman 
if you are going away. An accumulation of newspapers 


and milk bottles advertises your absence. 


curately; thus, to fire at a real burglar is 
to invite a return fire that is likely to be 
better aimed than your own. 

If you do keep a revolver, and you hear 
a burglar, the best use you can make of 
the weapon is to fire it out of the window. 
The sound will frighten the thief away, 
because he knows that the noise is likely 
to bring a crowd. 

Sometimes the simplest things are over- 
looked in preparations to resist burglary, 
as was recently the case with a Middle- 
Westerner who was leaving home for the 
summer. He bolted protective grilles on 
the inside of all of the windows on the 
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Eight Ways to Prevent Burglaries 


ON'T invite a burglar in by leaving doors un- 
locked, or accessible windows open at night or 


when you are away. 


Don't exhibit valuables in the house, such as jewelry 
or large sums of money, where they can easily be seen 
from the street. 


But it was; and when they hastened in- 
to the house everything was found topsy- 
turvy. Drawers had deca emptied and 
pictures had been dragged down from the 
walls. Everything of value that was 
portable was gone! 

The man made a hasty inspection of his 
precautions. No grilles had been broken, 
and the upper windows were still closed 
and locked. As he came down the stairs 
his wife met him with something in her 
hand. 

“I know how they got in,” she said. 

“You do!" he answered. “How?” 

She held out her hand. 

_ “I found your key stick- 
ing in the front door," she 
said simply. “You must 
have left it there when we 
went away." 

Such carelessness not 
being at all uncommon, 
there are many thieves who 
pick up a good living with- 
out ever breaking into a 
house. They simply look 
for unlocked doors. 

Nothing better than “‘cen- 
tral office” electric protec- 
tion has yet been devised; 
but the cost of installing and 
maintaining it makes it im- 
practicable for the average 
run of homes. There are, 
however, numerous simple 


of the stairs. The lower 
floor was in darkness, but he 
could hear someone moving 
about. 


HIS man was large and 

powerful, and he crept 
down the stairs, determined 
to make a capture. He 
traced the sounds to the 
dining-room. From behind 
a curtain at the door, he 
could distinguish a dim form 
bending over the sideboard 
where the family silver was 


ME 
aiting for nothing more, 
he leaped upon the intruder. 
espitehis size and strength, 
he had his hands full. His 
antagonist seemed to be 
fully as strong as he, and 
even more active and de- 
termined. 

Neither of the men spoke 
or uttered a cry; but asthe 
reeled about the room, eac 
trying for a finishing hold, 
the crash of furniture awak- 
ened the family, and lights 
began to flash up in the 


. he can get the 


Don’t make a display of your valuables before de- 
livery men, ice men, or men who come to read the gas 
meter. They may talk about what they have seen 
in your house and thus unintentionally give a tip to a 
crook. 


Don’t employ servants without examining their 
records. Many burglaries are "inside jobs"—that is, 
they are either committed or arranged by a dishonest 
employee. 


Don’t forget to arrange with a neighbor to keep the 
lawn mowed, to change the position of the shades every 
day or two, and to turn on a light in different rooms 
while you are away. This will create the illusion of 
occupancy. 


Don’t forget that it is better to scare a burglar away 

than it is to try to capture him. If you go after him, 

drop on you, and there isn't any property 

in your house worth risking your life for. If you have a 

telephone in your bedroom, and can call the police with- 
out being overheard, that is the best thing to do. 


Don't shoot without knowing what your target is. 
If you keep a firearm and are inclined to use it, be sure 
that what you hear or see is a burglar, and not a mem- 
ber of your family, or one of your servants. 


and effective local alarm 
systems, which can be in- 
stalled by anyone with an 
elementary knowledge of 
electricity. These consist 
of wires connected with 
doors and windows and 
with a bell. When the 
switch is set for the night, 
the opening of a door or 
window Salbe the bell. 


A BETTER arrangement 
might be to have the 
alarm connected with the 
lighting system, so that the 
entrance of an intruderwould 
cause all the lights in the 
house to flash on at once. 
Even a simpleelectric switch 
in your bedroom, controlling 
the lights on the lower floor, 
will help you to cope with 
burglars. The housebreaker 
wants to work in the dark, 
and a sudden flood of light 
will nearly always put him 
to headlong flight. 

In an apartment house, 
the apartments most likely 
to be entered by a burglar 


drooms. Someone called for the police. 
, Heartened by these signs of forthcom- 
ing support, the owner of the house made 
a tremendous effort and pinned his an- 
tagonist fast. As he did so, the lights 
down-stairs flashed on, and he found him- 
self peering into the battered, but still 
ecoghizablc countenance of his brother, 
who had been hunting for a cigar with 
which to soothe a spell of insomnia. 

It was a fortunate thing that neither 
of these men was armed. A revolver is a 
dangerous thing to keep around the house. 
It is a weapon safe only in the hands of 
experienced and cool-headed men. Few 
have had practice enough to shoot ac- 


lower floor, and carefully fastened the 
windows above. The basement door was 
barricaded strongly enough to resist a 
battering ram, and the coal hole and base- 
ment windows were all made secure. He 
was the last person out of the house, and 
as he got into the automobile he told his 
wife, who had wanted him to put the 
silverware into a safe-deposit vault, that 
now there surely was no need to worry, 
that no burglar would try to crack such a 
hard nut as he had left. 

On their return, as they rolled up the 
block, his wife gave a start and said, 
“John, our front door is open!” 

“Oh, no,” he replied; “it can't be.” 


are those on the top and ground floors. 
They are the ones most easily reached 
from the outside. Top-floor apartments 
are more likely to be robbed in the day- 
time, and ground-floor apartments at 
night. During broad daylight people do 
not pay much attention to persons seen on 
the roof of an apartment house. Once in 
the house, however, the burglar must ac- 
count for his presence, and therefore he 
attacks the top, or nearest, apartment first. 
At night the ground floor offers the easiest 
entrance. 

It is almost impossible to make the 
detached house burglar-proof without go- 
ing to prohibitive (Continued on page 156) 


A Hater of Ladies 


Just because Bill, a Yellowstone elk, ate the wash off the line, his girl 
friends turned against him—And now he has turned against 
them—"They made me what I am to-day,” 
his eyes seem to say. “I hope 


they're satisfied!" 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


NE day, several years ago, a 
ranger, walking on snowshoes 
over the soft winter carpet of 
Yellowstone, came upon a mot- 
tled baby elk huddled in a 

snowy depression under a tree. 

He was,so young—onlv a day old, per- 
haps—that he knew no 
fear of the strange crea- 
ture who walked on onl 
two feet and who Ed 
dressed him in jocular, 
yet sympathetic terms. 

He looked very for- 
lorn there in the snowy 
hollow, with his great 
baby eyes fixed wonder- 
ingly upon the first hu- 
man he had ever seen, 
his long, helpless legs 
tucked under him, and his 
over-large ears twitching 
inquiringly. 

he ranger looked to 
see if there were telltale 
hoof prints in the snow 
—something to indicate 
that the mother elk was 
near and would return. 
But he saw no sign of 
kindred. So he came up 
to the deserted bab 
and held out his hand. 
The small orphan 
reached forward with 
perfect confidence, sucked hungrily at his 
fingers, and nuzzled against his arm. 

he ranger picked him up bodily, and 
the baby elk went comfortably limp, his 
long, grotesque legs hanging awkwardly 
from underneath the ranger's arm. The 
other men at the lonely station hailed with 
delight the wobbling, big-eyed child of the 
snows. They made a rude nipple of a 
cloth dipped in diluted milk, and at this 
he sucked hungrily until he went to 
sleep. 

Even at that early stage of his career, 
he looked like a regular fellow, so they 
gave him a short, manly name, without 
frills or furbishing—" Bill." They made a 
special trip to the store at Mammoth Hot 
Springs for a nursing bottle with a rubber 
nipple attached. The nipples didn't last 
long, for Bill early developed an appetite 
for many things besides milk. But at any 
rate he grew strong and sturdy, his long 
legs became less wobbling, his head 
gradually filled out so that his cars looked 
less like banana leaves, and more like 
what they really were—sensitive, highly 
endowed elk ears, that can catch the 
slightest sound at an almost unbelievable 
distance. 
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In those days Bill was the joy of the 
ranger station. He would follow the men 
like a dog whenever they would let him 
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Bill, the one-horned elk of 
Yellowstone Park, whose 
faith in the weaker sex has 
been so sorely tried that 
his disposition is almost a 
total loss. His mother 
abandoned him when he 
was just one day old, and 
after he had grown up 
some camping girls, sup- 
posed to be friends of his, 
fed him red magazine 
covers that gave him such 
a pain as he had never had 
before. Then one day he 
saw a forest ranger's 
daughter, whom he had 
always trusted, feeding a 
young fawn. That was too 
much for Bill, and his re- 
spect for women vanished. 


(Right) The bears of Yel- 
lowstone Parkand the tour- 
ists get on well together. 
One reason is that the 
tourists are generally sup- 
plied with apples, sugar, 
and other delicacies that 
tickle the bear palates 


come; and when left alone he would wel- 
come the return of his friends with long, 
springy leaps, a frenzy of delight in his 
twitching tail, and a joyful gleam in his 
velvet-brown eyes. At that time he did 
not question as to his parentage. He 
probably supposed ed cu be a ranger, 
or that the rangers were 
of his own nationality. 
But there came a day 
when he found out that 
he was of a different 
mold, a day when he 
found himself an outcast 
from his own kindred. 
On a morning in early 
spring a band of elk 
came down from the 
hills, thin and hungry. 
The bucks stalked ahead 


with somber padding 
hoofs, while the lady 
elks followed submis- 


sively, their great eyes 
turning wistfully toward 
the barn, whence came 
the tantalizing fragrance 
of hay. 

Then it was that Bill, 
the baby elk, realized 
that those hungry, wist- 
ful creatures were of his 
own kind. He raced ex- 
citedly about the wire 


A Hater 


fence which enclosed the ranger station, 
poking his nose through the meshes to 
catch a clearer scent of the plodding, un- 
heeding animals, stamping his small feet 
ina frenzy of impatience and agitation. 

The herd ignored him and his baby 
eagerness. But suddenly, one lady elk 
left the straggling line, stalked over to the 
fence, snuffed loudly, and touched Bill’s 
nose with hers. en the band of elk 
went on toward the deeper woods, she 
lingered uncertainly, her ears cocked for- 
ward, her eyes fixed unblinkingly upon 
the baby prisoner. 

The rangers wondered at the sight. The 
lady elk still wandered restlessly about 
the fence, and Bill kept pace with her, 
hopefully, his tiny tail twitching, his neck 
stretched eagerly toward her. It was 

lain to be seen that the lady had found 
er child. 


THE rangers discussed the ethics of the 
case. True, asa motherelk she had failed 
rievously in her duty to her firstborn. 
herefore, she did not deserve to have 
Bill back again. Still, there might have 
been extenuating circumstances. And— 
-best of all-possible reasons—she 
-was his mother. So they opened the 
gate and let the baby elk go to her. 
. He ran -gladly, nuzzling her. 
thin flanks, and jerking his tail in 
‘fevetish - delight. At first she 
sniffed at him, made as if to accept 
him; then, quite without warning, 
she drew back and butted him 
with her broad flat forehead! Bill, 
who was trying to get a bite of lunch, 
was not particularly disturbed. He 
was well used to the rangers’ rough 
and tumble methods of play, so he 
swarmed in again, intent on resum- 
ing his meal. The lady elk stared at 
him with wide, hostile eyes and re- 
peated her unmaternal gesture. She 
gave him a butt which sent him 
sprawling. Then, with a snort of 
vexation, she set off with long, rapid 
strides to join the herd. It was Bill's 
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of Ladies, by EmmMa-Linpsay SQUIER 


first experience with the 
perfidy of the female sex. 

As Bill grew older and 
was allowed to roam abroad, 
he often tried to join the 
bands of elk which passed 
the ranger station. He was 
stubbornly insistent that he 
belonged to them, and that 
in all decency and courtesy 
they should accept him and 
let him go with them. But 
they always drove him 
away. Sometimes there 
were bloody marks on his 
young brown flanks where 
pointed antlers had pene- 
trated. Perhaps it was the 
human scent upon him that 
the elk resented. Perhaps 
it was because a curious 
freak of nature had given 
him only one antler, and a 
spindlingone at that, always 


(At top) A glimpse of 
Roaring Mountain, a 
natural wonder of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 
The caldron beneath the 
surface of the earth 
hisses and roars through 
the cracks in the rocks, 
and sends up spitting 
tongues of steam 


(Center) Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, author of the 
accompanying article, is 
a lover of the great out- 
doors. Her articles and 
fiction stories about ani- 
mals are widely known 
to magazine readers 


(Left) Old Faithful Gey- 
ser, famous intermittent 
waterspout of Yellow- 
stone Park, never varies 
in its program. Most 
geysers are irregular in 
their habits, but Old 
Faithful ‘‘goes off’’ every 
sixty-five minutes, send- 
ing a column of water 
one hundred and twenty- 
five feet into the air 
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encased in velvet and useless in , 
battle for leadership. At any 
rate, they scorned him and drove 
him off. And always he came back 
to the ranger station, to the only 
friends he knew. 


Now as Bill grew older, he took 
i Y to making regular calls among 
the camps and hotels of Yellow- 
stone Park. He was a privileged 
character at kitchen doors and 
auto camps. He had lost by this 
time his baby awkwardness, and 
was of a lovely glossy brown, with 
a patch of buff on his hind 
quarters, so perfectly shaped that 
he gave the appearance from the 
rear of having put on a detach- 
able shirt front, ‘‘fore-side behind.” His 
one antler curved up gracefully from his 
head, and though it gave him a curious, 
unfinished look, yet it marked him as an 
individual among the hundreds of his 
kind that wandered through the wide 
spaces of the Park. 

At Roosevelt Camp, where the wait- 
resses were young and pretty, Bill made 
his headquarters for loafing and for 
boarding. He could always be depended 
upon to appear at meal times in the neigh- 
borhood of the kitchen; and he speedily 
learned that its screen doors, if pushed 
properly with the blunt end of an antler, 
or with a well-directed front hoof, would 
open without difficulty. He came into the 
kitchen, even into the dining-room, at 
will. He accepted, with complacent 
pleasure, the dainties offered him by the 
amused guests. 

The girls at first tolerated his uncere- 
monious entrances. Then, as these became 
more frequent and more annoying, a thin 
lath, capable of making a loud noise, was 
always kept in the dining-room, ready to 
be applied at a moment's notice to the 
buff patch on Bill's hind quarters. And 
when Bill came in he was spanked out. 

But as his early training had accus- 
tomed him to the playful maulings of 
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Jesse James, the hold-up bear of Yellowstone Park, collecting tribute from 
his victims. Jesse isn't a bear for work, but he has a great appetite and a 
long head. He figured that if he got in the way of tourists, they would bribe 
him to get out of the way, and that idea was the beginning of his notorious 
career. Now it is his custom to sprawl out in the road and block the passage 


of automobiles until 


the rangers, he was quite undisturbed by 
this, and always went rocketing out of the 
door, prancing and shaking his head, as 
if he considered such an exit the logical 
way of finishing the game. He seven teld 
a grudge against the girls who spanked 
him. It took something far more serious 
to shake his belief in womankind. 


ON WASH DAYS there was always a 
special watch kept for Bill. He had de- 
veloped a fondness for silk stockings, pil- 
low slips, and tablecloths that was noth- 
ing short of depravity. No unguarded 
petticoat or shirtwaist fluttering from the 
clothes line, could escape his appetite 
unless the owner watched it ceaselessly. 
He had “‘a taste for music” too. Many a 
popular song did he filch from the piano 
rack in the dining-room at Roosevelt 
Lodge; many a scherzo and sonata dis- 
appeared down his wide and roomy throat 
before he could be evicted. 

He loved to go with the pretty wait- 
resses when they took a walk after the 
supper work was done. Bill's idea of 
being companionable was to lope madly 
along the trail in front of the girls, then 
stop suddenly, shaking his head as if in 
mimic battle, and paw up the ground so 
that the dust rose in clouds. Where the 
trail was wide enough for only one, he 
thought there was plenty of room for two. 
And he would insist on walking beside 
some particularly favored lady— perhaps 
the one who had given him the most 
potato parings that day—and butt her 
affectionately with his broad forehead. 

Of course he meant well; but you will 
notice that people who “mean well" 
usually have little else to be said in their 
favor. So it was with Bill. His intentions 
were good, but he succeeded in making of 
birneelf a prime nuisance. So the girls 
attempted to leave Bill behind in their 
evening walks. They would have the 
kitchen boy feed him—potato parings, 
or apple cores—on the other side of the 
building, while they made their escape. 
Bill, however, could never be fooled for 
long. After a few moments of intensive 


the occupants give him something 


to eat 


eating, he would stop suddenly, snuff the 
air inquiringly, look about the building 
a bit to assure himself that his ladies were 
not inside; then, with nose to the ground, 
he would pick up the scent like a dog, and 
come loping after them as happily as you 
please, kicking up great clouds of dust, 
jostling them cheerfully off the trail-—all 
without the slightest idea that he had 
been left behind on purpose. 

But one day his faith in womankind 
was sadly shaken. He had been hanging 
earnestly about the back yard all morning 
—it being wash day with a great quantity 
of succulent towels, napkins, and wearing 
apparel on the line. And although the line 
was being vigilantly watched by the cook 
and the kitchen boy, Bill grabbed a stock- 
ing and swallowed it, even while he was 
being spanked with the limber lath. 

One of the waitresses had the idea that 
moral suasion might prove of more last- 
ing value than force. She brought out an 
armful of magazines, which happened to 
be all of a kind, each adorned with a 
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Bill, the one-horn, exiled because of his temper to the spacious confines of the 


bright red cover and the picture of a 
pretty girl. 

Bill accepted them thankfully, twitch- 
ing his short tail to show how pleased he 
was. He ate one—two—three, munching 
comfortably, with eyes half closed in con- 
tentment. The fourth magazine he ate 
more slowly, and with a curious, con- 
templative expression, as if he were 
listening to some inner disturbance. The 
fifth he barely nosed at. And when he 
came to the sixth, he was seized with a 
violent nausea that left him weak and 
trembling. 


SLOWLY he made his way to the yard, 
\/ followed by the taunting S üelierof the 

irls—those same girls whom he had 

elieved to be his friends. Alone in the 
woods he fought a losing battle with the 
sickness. He was so dizzy that he walked 
in circles, and frehen against trees. 
Finally, he managed to drag himself back 
to the ranger station. He seemed to 
realize that there, among men, he would 
find sympathy and help. 

He found it indeed. The rangers 
laughed at him and made fun of him, but 
they were genuinely alarmed. They were 
fonder of Bill than they would have 
chosen to admit. And they gave him a 
large dose of a homely but powerful 
remedy—castor oil. The promptness of 
the treatment saved Bill's life. He was 
very sick indeed, and for several days was 
perfectly content to stay near the ranger 
station and to accept, rather half-hearted- 
ly, the hay and oats they gave him. 

Bill lived—but he was a changed elk. 
He had learned two bitter lessons: that 
red-covered magazines, if taken inwardly, 
are bad for the digestion; and that women 
are frail and false. 

When next he went down to Roosevelt 
Camp, he ignored the advances of the 
girls. I myself think they were sorry for 
what they had done to him; but vou 
couldn't make Bill believe it. And when 
the girl who had given him the gaudy, 
fatal luncheon came out— Bill charged her! 
From that time he came near the camp 
only on wash days. And when he saw his 
erstwhile lady friends about, he would 


shake his head and paw the ground with 
reminiscent anger. 
At last he (Continued on page 160) 


Buffalo Ranch, is the undisputed leader of a group of young steers. Re- 
jected by his brother and sister elks, sadly deceived by people he thought 
were his friends, he has withdrawn to a secluded spot, where he is respected 
by animals around him, and where he can live his life in peace and quiet 
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It’s No Fun to Be an Idler; 
I Tried It Twice 


At the age of forty-two I retired from business in orcer to enjoy a life of leisure 
After three miserable months I went back to work—F ive years later 
I quit again; and again I found that the joys of idleness 
are a delusion—At fifty-eight I am running several 
jobs, and I won’t retire until forced to do so 


By Charles L. Eidlitz 


Eprror’s Note: As Chairman of the Electri- 
cal Board of Trade and Commissioner of the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, Mr. Eid- 
litz is an outstanding figure in the New York 
business world. He began his connection with 
the electrical industry years ago, as an em- 
ployee of Thomas A. Edison. 


HERE was a man who, though 
he worked only on week days, 
used to set his alarm clock for 
Sunday morning as usual. He 
did it, so he said, that he might 
have the satisfaction of waking up on 
this one morning and saying to the clamor- 
ing clock, “ Yoube durned!”’ 
robably there are many 
who think they would like 
to give the laugh to the 
alarm clock every morning. 
Perhaps when your 
“durned”’ old clock went off 
this very morning, 
sighed for the life ob a 
tleman of leisure. 

It may seem to you that 
nothing could be finer than 
to be free from the neces- 
sity of being anywhere at 
any particular time, or 
domg anything when you 
did not feel like it. In a 
word, you may think you 
would find great happiness 
in escaping from the com- 
pulsion of work. 

That, at any rate, is the 
way I felt, twice in my life, 
and twice I tried it out. Of 
course you might not find 
itas I did. Nevertheless, I 
shall give you the benefit of 
my experience, and you can 
check up on it in the light of 
Spar you think might be true for your- 
se 


you 
gen- 


The first time I retired from business 
vas in 1908, when I was forty-two years 
old. I always had kept a rather accurate 
record of my income and expenses; and 
having prospered in business I saw I could 
retire with a good safety factor, provided 
my family—consisting of my wife and 
daughter—remained Saied. with our 
existing way of living: Pointing this out 
to my wife, I asked her if she wanted to 
live in any gayer style. | e 

"No," she replied with decision; “I do 
not." 

“Then,” I said, “I don't sec why I 


it out for six months. 


should remain in business, just for the 
sake of going through the motions.” 

To my surprise, the logic of this was 
lost upon my wife. It was her opinion 
that I was too young toretire. But, in the 
blind way we husbands have, I thought I 
knew myself better than she did. I had 
been working almost sixteen hours a day 
for many years, and I insisted I wanted to 
quit and enjoy a little leisure. 

We finally compromised on a trip to 
Europe—a trip that was to last for so 
many months that I could thoroughly 
experiment with what it meant to 


Why Six Months of Loafing 
. Was All He Could Stand 


HE second time Mr. Eidlitz attempted to 
retire from business he managed to stick 
Then he realized that 


he could find no real or lasting happiness in 
anything but definite, constructive work. 


“To wake up in the morning," he says, 
“and to realize that not a single soul was in- 
terested in whether I got up or stayed in bed; 
that whatever I did or did not do had no 
bearing or influence on anyone; that no one 
expected me, or expected a thing of me; that 
I had no plans, no duties, no responsibilities— 
this, for me, was a living death." 


absolutely free from all compelling duties. 

In announcing my departure at my 
office, I gave instructions that the busi- 
ness must be carried on strictly without 
me; that I did not want even to know how 
things were going. 


WELL we sailed in June, and spent 
the rest of the summer traveling all 
over Europe. Life was a continual round of 
art galleries, museums, cathedrals, pal- 
aces, and historic places in general. I did 
my best to be interested. In fact, it was 
strictly up to me to do so, in order to 

rove to my wife how mistaken she had 
Lun about me! And I was not without 


some success. Yet, all the time I had a 
vague feeling that something was wrong. 

t length I came to the conclusion that 
the trouble was mainly with the mail. 
Every two weeks or so I wou'd get a large, 
fat envelope; but all it contained was for- 
warded matter that had been sent to my 
home—mainly solicitations to buy auto- 
mobiles, contribute to charities, and so on. 
Not a word from the office! The boys 
there were following my orders to the let- 
ter. 
Toward the end of the summer we 
reached Brussels, and at once it struck me 
as being the nearest thing 
to my home town—little 
old New York—that I had 
seen in Europe. All the 
places over there had a past, 
all right enough. But the 
people in this Brussels burg 
acted as if theirs was a place 
with a future. I watched 
the business men walking 
briskly along the streets; 
and it was a sight that af- 
fected me peculiarly. It 
made me more and more 
nervous. 


E WERE there sev- 

eraldays; and maybe 
I should be ashamed to con- 
fess it, but this is what I 
did: Every morning I would 
getup brightandearly, stand 
in the doorway of the hotel 
until some lhvely-moving 
business man passed by on 
his way to his office, and 
then T would trail him. 
When he reached his build- 
ing, I would wait until I 
could pick up another live one. I would 
follow him to his destination, and then 
trail another one. 

I wonder now how I managed to escape 
the suspicions of the police; but all I 
thought of then was the relief, the solace, 
the consolation, the serenity I drew just 
from imagining that, like those I shad- 
owed, I was not a gentleman of leisure, 
but had some place to which I was com- 
pelled to go, and in a hurry, too. 

We had left England until the last, be- 
cause it was our plan to settle down there 
for two or three months at least. But 
when we reached London in September, 
I could no longer (Continued on page 120) 
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Again the girl half raised her hand, then weakly let it fall; but the two remained standing, face to face, staring 
into each other's eyes. Besant could feel himself growing a little faint with a half-realized horror 


“If you want me to promise not to marry Cynthia Crewe 
the first chance I get, I won’t make any such promise!” 


e Gay Conspirators 


A Double-Barreled Romance 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


What Has Happened So Far in the Story 


OYAL BESANT, a fine young reporter detective, is called from his retreat on the seacoast by 
Arthur Cramp, a lawyer for Damon Crewe, millionaire, to solve a difficult situation in the 
Crewe family: The elder daughter, Cynthia, is in love with Ruiz-Serrano, a Spanish violinist. 


Anonymous letters hint of Serrano's former association with crooks in Paris. 


Just as Besant 


reaches the Crewes' summer place, it is found that the master's safe has been robbed of four 
thousand dollars and the lock made useless. Besant finds a crumpled bit of paper in the socket. 


It is part of a letter in Spanish, and possible evidence of Serrano's doubtful character. That . 


night, Tim Hannigan, ex-pugilist, and Besant's faithful servant, interrupts what appears to be 


an attempted elopement of Serrano and Cynthia.‘ Besant's problem is to settle t 


e facts as to 


rrano's past, and in the meantime prevent a hasty marriage. ; 
he next morning Besant meets on the shore terrace Cynthia, Ruiz-Serrano, and Dorothy San: 
ford, a beautiful girl and a neighbor of Besant's.. Dorothy had got wind of Besant's plan to go to 


the Crewes', and had madly raced there ahead of him. 


Serrano; who seems a fine, natural 


chap, offers Besant some Cuban cigarettes, and-falls in readily with the suggestion of writing down 


the address of the makers. Besant shortly gets a chance to compare this writing with the crum- - 


pled bit of letter. Besant meets Connie, the younger Crewe daughter, but is called away to 
Mr. Crewe by his sharp-faced secretary, Miss Dessler. Besant tells Mr. Crewe that he is sure 
Serrano did not take the money and is not a crook, and that some unknown person is trying to 
smirch Serrano’s character and prevent the marriage. 

A little later Dorothy Sanford takes Royal for a gay trip in the speed boat. They land on an 
island. After luncheon, when the talk is getting intimate, Dorothy informs him that he is a 
prisoner until midnight. Royal cannot run the boat, and, anyhow, Dorothy has the switch-- 
which she threatens to throw into the sca when he proposes to take it from her. 


OR amoment Dorothy sat tossing 

the bit of metal in a tantalizing 

way in the palm of her hand. 

She glanced toward the water, 

which lapped and curled at the 
foot of the rocks. 

"Perhaps," she suggested, mischievous- 
ly, "it might 
this in at once. ‘That would end the 
discussion for good and all." 

Obeying her previous command, Be- 
sant sat down rather weakly. “Did 
you think," he asked, “that I would use 
force?” 

His captor laughed. “I didn’t really 
think so," she confessed. “I merely 
kaped that you would. I have always 
wondered how it would seem to be on a 
desert. island alone with a cave-man, 
especially one I was sure I could handle.” 

"And you think you can handle me?" 
asked Besant. 

"Oh goodness, yes!" replied his com- 
panion. 

"Suppose I decide to swim," suggested 
Besant. 

His gaoler looked thoughtfully toward 
the six or seven miles of blue water which 
lay between them and the mainland. 

“I knew you'd say that,” she answered. 
"That's the first thing that Lionheart 
always does in the movies. But, in the 
first place, you couldn't, not in your 
clothes. And as for starting without 
them—well, really, Royal, it just isn't 
done." 

Besant smiled rather grimly. “As the 
afternoon drags on,” he suggested, “I 
may decide that the need to get back 


be just as well to throw 


is more important than strict politeness.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” she answered. 
“In that case I suppose I shall just have 
to chase you and briag you back. Even 
you can’t suppose that you can swim 
faster than a motor-boat. Go ahead 
and trv it if you want. But you must 
see how ridiculous it is going to make you: 
The hero out in the water, dodging hither 
and yon, the heroine chasing him franti- 
cally and making a swat at him with a 
boathook every time his head appears 
above the waves.” 

“I have always heard,” retorted Besant, 
“that when the hero is captured by a 
pirate chief and held prisoner on an 
island, the pirate chief gloats and tor- 
tures him, but I didn't suppose you 
would do it.” 

"]t's your own fault," replied Dorothy 
promptly. "Sit still and behave yourself, 
and I'll act like an angel—sing to you 
if you wish.” 

3esant was obliged to grin in spite of 
himself. Less and less was it conceivable 
to him that his little neighbor could be 
serious in her intentions. 

“But hasn’t it occurred to you,” he 
suggested, "that if we are gone so very 
long, someone is going to get anxious 
about us, and come out in a boat looking 
for us?” 

"No one will come," said Dorothy. 
"Every detail has been thought out with 
the most fiendish cunning. I told my 
good friend Tibbals, at the boathouse, 
that we were simply going up to Rock 
Beach for luncheon and supper and then 
to a dance at Black Point, and that if 


the sea got at all rough we would leave 
the boat and come back by motor. He'll 
never worry. And nobody else knows 
anything about it. So there we are. 
Next?" 3 


N BESANT'S own mind there was no 

immediate "next," but he made a 
determined effort to get the situation 
back to some common-sense basis. 

“Miss Sanford," he demanded, “how 
did you know why I had come here to 
Leggett's Harbor?” 

His companion laughed. “I know it 
now," she replied, "becáuse you are ad- 
mitting it. As a matter of fact, none of 
us is an utter fool. Both Cynthia and 
Connie have known for months that 
Arthur Cramp has been urging Mr. 
Crewe to get someone to watch Frank 
Serrano. Yesterday I saw friend Cramp 
talking to you for half the morning, at 
home. You know in Manhasset you your- 
self are regarded as more or less of a 
mystery man. When I made inquiries, 
I found that everyone in town had been 
wondering about you—what you did 
for a living and why you lived in that 
little house by yourself, with nobody 
but that gunman of a valet, who looks 
as much like a valet as I look like a prima 
donna. 

“Then, as soon as you arrived," con- 
tinued Dorothy, “Frank Serrano's man- 
servant did a little investigating on his 
own account. While you were having a 
long conference in vour sitting-room with 
Arthur Cramp, last night, the faithful 
Swiss was calmly listening from your own 
bedroom. He didn't hear very much, 
to be sure, but he heard enough to know 
that you were talking about Frank Ser- 
rano. 

Besant turned toward her in alarm. 
"But, my dear Miss Sanford," he ex- 
claimed, "doesn't that in itself show you 
a very good reason why I should be 
watching Serrano? ]s it the custom in 
houses like Mr. Crewe's for one guest to 
set his servant to watch another?" 

"Pouf!" answered the girl. “There's 
no reason to get angry. Frank didn't 
‘set’ him. The man did it himself, be- 
cause he knew what the situation was 
and he was loyal to Frank. And in 
any case, I don't see why one thing isn't 
as fair as the other. ft Mr. Crewe is 
going to employ a detective to spy on 
his own daughter and the man with whom 
she is in love, I don't see why it isn't 
perfectly fair for them to spy on the de- 
tective.” 

“But I am not a detective,” insisted 
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Besant. "I wouldn't have you think for 
the world that I am taking a cent for 
what I am doing. I am simply a former 
newspaper man with experience among 
. certain kinds of people." 
“Detective or not," answered his cap- 
tor, "describe it any way you please, but 
you yourself have admitted that you 
came up to Legget's Harbor for just 
one purpose—to see that Cynthia Crewe 
did not marry Frank Serrano. I am 
equally determined that Cynthia shall 
marry anyone she chooses. f 
“Last night Frank and Cynthia de- 
cided that if they didn’t run away at 
once they might never have another 
chance. I offered to lend them my car. 
During the evening Frank and his man 
pushed it outside the gates, and the Swiss 
remained there on the wall to give the 
signal when all was ready. Cynthia 


Suddenly Serrano's hands dropped to his sides and he turned 
his face blank with amazement. 


like a flash, 
gasped at last. 


"Where in the world did you come from?" 


The American Magazine 


herself was half way to the gates when 
your man suddenly pounced out at her 
in the dark. He frightened her almost to 
death. We didn’t know how many more 
of you might be watching, so we had 
to postpone the elopement until es IAR 
Frank believed that your private thug 
would be easy to handle if you were 
not there, andi volunteered to get you 
out of the way. So here you are, and 
here you will stay. Now, besldh to the 
bride!" 

“Miss Sanford," he said, “I want to 
ask you: How much do you actually 
know about Ruiz-Serrano?" 


"EE girl turned to him with a gesture 
of impatience. “Now, please," she 
begged, "don't let's go all over that old 
et again. For months Cynthia has 
been hearing nothing else. Do you believe 
thatagirl like Cynthia 
Crewe could see a man 
intimately for over a 
year, and fall more 
deeply in love with 
him every day, if the 


*"Hello"' he 


man were a bounder or a blackguard?” 

Her words so exactly repeated Besant’s 
own opinion that for a moment he was 
disarmed. 

“Yet such things have happened,” he 
argued. “A girl who is very deeply in 
love is not inclined to see a man very 
clearly.” 

"But that isn’t true in this case,” 
retorted Dorothy. “I think just as much 
of Frank as I do of Cynthia. I'd marry him 
myself in a minute if I happened to be 
in love with him.” 

As she said these words Besant looked 
at her curiously for, with total un- 
expectedness, he had felt an odd dart 
of jealousy comento his own heart. As 
one does in such flashes, he suddenly 
saw in his imagination a wild vision 
in which he and Ruiz-Serrano were 
fighting, not for Cynthia Crewe but for 
Dorothy Sanford. For the first time 
Royal Besant began to admit what he 
had been secretly realizing for some time— 
that from the moment in which he had 
seen her appear so gayly at the door of 
his own cottage he had been steadily 
falling head over heels in love with his 
dauntless little neighbor. 

Seeming to relax a little in.her vigilance, 
Dorothy was now sitting with her head 
slightly bowed, her eyes fixed pensively 
on the waves which lapped and curled at 
the foot of the rocks. 


ESANT moved his eyes toward 

the sea, but irresistibly they 
came back to the slender little 
fgure of his warder. His mind 
returned to the moment when he 
had first seen her standing, laugh- 
ing, at the edge of his own awn- 
ing, in Manhasset. With some- 
thing of a start he remembered 
that it had been only the day be- 
fore. The day before? Twenty- 
four hours? It was unbelievable. 
It must be ages. 

"What are you thinking about 
so deeply?" Dons asked him 
suddenly. 

Besant smiled ruefully at this 
return to reality. “I was 
thinking," he answered, “of 
something very delightful 
and very fantastic; but now 
that you have brought me 

back to earth I am forced 
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to think of how we are going to get back 
to the mainland.” 

Hiscompanion laughed gayly. “Youhad 
better linger in your dreams,” she an- 
swered. "They are much more possible." 

She paused a moment, then added, in 
complete earnestness, "Mr. Besant, Cyn- 
thia and I have been fighting this thing 
out for weeks and months, and now 
Cynthia's mind is made up—made up 
absolutely. She is going to marry Frank 
Serrano, and marry him to-night!” 


R moments the two sat in awkward 
silence, the girl lost in some unhappy 
thoughts of her own, Besant still vainly 
attempting to bridge the gap between the 
absurd and the real. Nothing broke into 
their meditations except the faint stir of the 
thin, dry grass and the clocklike lap of the 
waves. Quarter-hours succeeded the min- 
utes, and then half-hours. A slow reali- 
zation that the afternoon sun was beating 


squarely in his eyes made Besant look at 
his watch. To his amazement and some- 
what to his alarm he found that it was 
twenty minutes to four. 

Quietly he rose to his feet. 

“Miss Sanford,” he announced, “we 
are going back now.” 

The girl looked up at him with an air 
which she meant to be calmly defiant, 
but which in reality was distinctly ap- 
prehensive. 

“How are we going back?” 

“By the boat, of course,” replied 
Besant. “I am sorry, but you will have 
to run it.” 

Instinctively the girl's hand strayed 
over to the shining ignition switch, which 
lay on the turf at her side. For the last 
time Besant attempted persuasion. 

“Miss Sanford,” he said, “I am com- 
pletely in earnest now. I ask you to 
come down and start the boat.” 

The girl did not move. “I, too, am 
in earnest," she said. "I have given my 
word. I don't break a promise." 

"But," replied Besant, 
“I have made a more im- 
portant promise to Mr. 
Crewe. One or the other 
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of the promises will have to be broken." 

"[ sha'n't go," exclaimed Dorothy, 
curtly. 

Royal Besant took two steps toward 
her and she lifted the little switch of the 
motor-boat. Her eyes were flashing as 
she looked up. 

“Take care," she commanded. “I 
meant what I said. Come one step 
nearer and I will throw this into the 
water.” 

Besant made no move to stop her. 
“You seem to have forgotten,” he said, 
“that the boat also has oars. It would 
be a hard job, I know, to paddle her in, 
but I think we could do it. You will 
have to come anyway, so you had better 
keep the switch.’ 

The girl lowered her hand, but still 
remained seated resolutely on the ground. 
Quietly Besant stepped forward until 
he was towering above her. The girl 
drew back in genuine alarm. 

“What—?” she gasped. “What are 
you going to do?” 

“I am going to request for the last 
time," answered Besant, "that you get 
up and come with me of your own accord. 
M you won't, I am going to take your 
own suggestion and use force." 

As stolidly as ever, the girl remained 
seated, her eyes fixed on the ground. 

"Will you come?" asked Besant. 

There was no reply and he asked again. 

“Will you come?” 

“No! Absolutely no!” 


[NSTANTLY Besant stepped forward, 
grasped her arms and, like a flash, lifted 
her to her feet. For a moment he had a 
glimpse of a horrified, upturned face 
looking at him in amazed unbelief. To 
support her he had to put his own arm 
over her shoulders while with wide, 
frightened eyes she stared at him for a 
moment, slightly swaying on uncertain 
feet. Then suddenly, in bind fury, she 
turned at Besant and struck him in the 
face with all her force. 

“You outrageous brute!" she cried with 
all the vindictiveness of the blow itself. 

'The blow had hurt. It had hurt like 
a whiplash. Besant turned a fiery red, 
but he did not move. He put both hands 
behind him and merely waited. 

Again the girl half raised her hand, 
then weakly let it fall; but the two re- 
mained standing, face to face, staring 
into each other’s eyes. Besant could feel 
himself growing a little faint with a half- 
realized horror. The girl was trembling 
with rage and shame. Then abruptly 
she sank down again and crouched on the 
ground. Besant waited a moment, then 
gently grasped herby the arms. Dorothy’s 
rage returned in all its fury. 

“Don’t touch me! Don’t you dare 
touch me!” she cried; but with the same 
determination Besant lifted her up. Her 
own arms pinioned by his, her struggles 
and spasmodic turns were as ineffective 
as those of a sparrow. She tried to turn 
her face away from him, then turned it 
toward him to hide it. The only place 
was on his shoulder. 

Still carrying her clasped tightly in 
his arms, Besant took two or three steps 
toward the boat. Then suddenly he 
stopped and gently put her down. 

"| am very sorry," he announced, 
“that that had t6 happen. It seems that 
it was quite (Continued on page 151) 
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He Has Trained Thousands of Amateur Actors 


HEN John B. 
Rogersalmost lost 
his eyesight 
~ through a serious 
accident in “1902 
he naturally felt pretty blue. He 
had been a law student at Ann . 
Arbor and; as he would be un- 
able to read or study for months, 
it looked as though his budding 
career as a lawyer had come to 
an untimely close. 

It was not that he 
above all things, to be a jurist. 
As a matter of fact, he was 
rather indifferent to the law as a 
career. And, as things turned 
out, his accident was a lucky 
one. He owes his remarkable ca- 
reer as an amateur-play producer 
to the period of enforced idleness 
that followed his misfortune. 

To pass the time he helped 
put on a show with home talent 
for the benefit of a local charity. 
Owing to his hitherto undevel- 
oped ability, it was a remark- 
able success. He was asked to take it to 
a neighboring town. Then other towns 
began to ask him to aid them with their 
shows. To-day his activities have spread 
to enormous dimensions. 

He has at present an organization of 
more than a hundred directors, who are 
kept busy putting on amateur entertain- 
ments all over the country. These direc- 
tors must be experts in handling emergen- 
cies, and there are no emergencies like those 
oftheamateur show. They must know, for 
instance, what to do when they find that 
dressing-rooms, adequate for a dozen, 
must be used for a hundred and fifty, or 
when a measles epidemic breaks out and 
demoralizes half the ranks of the juve- 
niles. These are experiences that directors 
working under Mr. Rogers have had. 

“In an emergency do the directors ever 
have to take part in the performances 
themselves?” tasked Rogers. 

“Lord, yes!” said Rogers. ‘‘Why, I’ve 
even been queen of the fairies!” 

In addition, Mr. Rogers has, at Fos- 
toria, Ohio, a summer school of dramatic 
arts and stagecraft, where play-directing 
and pageantry are taught, and where a 
br- maintained to furnish advice to 


desired, 
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John B. Rogers, whose career as a law 
student was stopped short by an acci- 
dent to his eyes, is to-day one of the 
leading amateur theatrical directors in 
the country. Nearly a thousand shows 
were put on last year under the guidance 
of his organization. In addition to di- 
recting productions, he maintains, at 
Fostoria, Ohio, a school of dramatic arts. 
The scenes above were taken from pag- 

eants that he has conducted 


dramatic clubs. The costume depart- 
ment of this school turns out more than 
five thousand costumes each season. 
Last year the Rogers Company put on 
nearly a thousand amateur howe, which 
meant that more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars was cleared for the various 
charities for which they were given. 
The plays were witnessed by a million and 
a quarter spectators, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand amateurs took part. 
ne reason why the work has grown so 
rapidly is Rogers’s own personality. He 
has an enthusiasm that is contagious, 
spreading through directors to amateurs 
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and committees and audiences. 
Although now his work is sup- 
posed to be wholly administrative, 
he finds it impossible to keep out 
of the production end altogether. 
If something is being put on that 
presents a particularly interesting 
problem, his desk is abandoned, 
and he is in the thick of the train- 
ing. 

"Why are people willing to 
work so hard in these plays?" 
I asked Mr. Rogers. “Is it be- 
cause they like to show off?” 

"No," he replied; “I don't 
think that is the main reason. 
People like to get out of the rut 
for a little while. They want a 
change, and the amateur the 
atrical performance provides a 
sort of safety valve for the emo- 
tions that all of us have but 
which we normally do not exhibit 
in public. 

"'The grocer gets tired, at 
times, of his prosaic shop, and for 
a little while, in the play, he 
ruflles it as a swashbuckler. Little school 
ma'ams feel delightfully wicked in the róle 
of a chorus girl for a night or two." 

Amateur theatricals must have a gen- 
uine appeal for most people, because the 
movement is spreading. Schools, women's 
clubs, Rotary clubs, the American Legion, 
and civic clubs are some of Rogers's 
clients. Clergymen are frequently among 
the performers. Two large industrial 
organizations, the Westinghouse and the 
Studebaker, have their dramatic clubs, 
and have used Rogers's service. 

Putting on a show in one part of the 
country is wholly different from putting 
it on in another section, Rogers says. 

“In the South you need more time for 
rehearsals than elsewhere," he remarked. 
“ But when the final performance is given 
it is likely to have unusual charm. 
Southern people seem to be naturally 
endowed with histrionic ability. In 
selecting the cast, social prestige and 
family sometimes play a very important 

art. 

“In New England, too, social standing 
regulates the casting; but it is easier to 
get the performers out to rehearsals. 


“The Middle and Far West are the 


easiest places to put on productions. The 
choice of cast is more likely to be based on 
actual talent than on any social standing, 
and the amateurs are easier to train. For 
some reason, possibly because they spend 
more time out of doors, there seems to be 
less nervousness among them— less stage 
fright, fewer temperamental flare-ups. 
“Towns, curiously, seem to have as dis- 
tinct personalities as do persons, and it is 
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the business of the director to understand 
each town and handle it accordingly. 

“The average audience, especially in 
the small town, does not like innovations. 
It wants to see what it expects to see. 
The best-loved jokes are the old ones. We 
once put on ‘Miss Bob White,’ an old- 
time comic opera, for a tide-over. It 
proved to be so popular that we have 
included it in the repertoire. 
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“A town is always satisfied with its 
own talent, and prefers its own produc- 
tion of the same play to that of a neigh- 
boring community. And the audience is 
always good-natured, in spite of the 
tradition that such audiences are made up 
of three classes: the friends of the cast, the 
enemies of the cast, and those who would 
like to be on the cast, but aren't." 

EVELYN GILL KLAHR 


“The Grandmother of 
Good Roads" 


EEP in the piney woods of Ala- 
bama, on the outskirts of the 
village of Deer Park, in Wash- 
ington County, there lives an 
old lady now in her seventy- 

ninth year. Only two servants live with 
her in the little cottage, yet men high in 
goverment affairs come to her for counsel, 
and visitors from all parts of the country 
drive in for a social call. 

This old lady is a road commissioner. 
Good roads have been her life hobby; she 
has realized the need of them ever since 
she was a tiny tot on her father's farm in 
Illinois and found herself stuck in the mud 
while crossing the prairie trail which led 
from the house to the barn, and in her sun- 
set years she is able to make good roads 
her business. She has come to be called 
the “Grandmother of Good Roads." Her 
other name is Mrs. Anna Norris Kendall. 

Residents of Washington County, who 
had become resigned to being mired in 
the sticky Alabama soil, love to watch 
Mrs. Kendall standing bare- 
headed by the side of the 
road, directing the-driver and 
his team of mules building 
the new highway. 

She is small and somewhat 
stooped with the burdens of 
life. Sun and wind have 
tanned her face to a healthy 
bronze, and the years have 
etched it with myriad fine 
lines. But her eyes, sap- 
phire-blue, shine with a luster 
a young girl might well envy, 
and her step is firm and 
vigorous as that of a woman 
halfherage. A fascinating fig- 
ure is this little old lady who 
looks soold, and acts and talks 
so young. She is fired by an 
inner vigor, by a spunky inde- 
pendence that has kept her 
out in the world of progress and activity. 

Mrs. Kendall appreciates what good 
roads mean to a community, and she 
knows how to build them. She knows all 

about sub-surface ditches to take care of 
the seepage and ground water. ‘‘Be sure 
to dig those side ditches deep enough,” 
she calls to the man with the mule team. 
“Unless they parallel the road and are 
deepenough to hold the water which drains 
of in the heavy rains, we shall be forever 
mired in the springtime.” She knows, too, 
about cross-drain construction, and the 
type of pavement best suited to a par- 
ticular roadbed. 

Mrs. Kendall is not a native of Ala- 
bama. She is a daughter of the prairies of 
Illinois. Back in 1847, a mere baby of 
three, she made the journey in the covered 


wagon with her parents, across 
the plains from Ohio to Illinois. 
In Bureau County, Illinois, her 
father laid out his stakes and 
took up his claim for land now 
the heart of the corn belt. 

Here his daughter learned to 
know the isolation and the 
loneliness which come from lack 
of good roads. Here she watched 
her father raise his corn to feed 
his cattle, and saw the value of 
his land rise by leaps and 
bounds as roads developed to 
make Chicago markets acces- 
sible to his produce. And here, 
with a team of work horses, she 
herself often pulled out of the 
mud other pioneers in covered 
wagons. 

Less than ten years ago a 
business venture brought her to 
Alabama. She saw at once that 
lack of good roads was holding 


that community back from prosperity, so 
she threw herself into the work of cam- 
paigning for a state highway. So effec- 
tive was her contribution to the scheme 
that the people of Washington County 


elected her county road commissioner. 

To-day Mrs. Kendall's favorite project 
is the Mississippi Valley Highway, already 
under construction, and she is an honorary 
member of the commission. The idea of 
one continuous highway from Duluth to 
the Gulf of Mexico, through that fertile 
valley that feeds three fourths of the 
popes of the United States, has fired 

er imagination. 

It is at her suggestion that each state it 
traverses is to plant along this highway 
its native trees and flowers in honor of the 
boys who gave their lives in the Great War, 
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Mrs. Anna Norris Kendall, 
of Deer Park, Alabama, is 
seventy-nine years old, but 
the weight of years has not 
checked her zeal for good 
roads. She is a road com- 
missioner, and a practical 
authority on the subject of 
highways. (Left) Mrs. Ken- 
dall directing the build- 
ing of a road through an 
Alabama forest 


making it one long and beautiful memorial 
parkway. . 

Her other great ambition for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Highway is the tri-state 
bridge at Cairo, Illinois, to replace the 
ferry which now takes care of all vehicle 
traffic across the great river. Here, at the 
neck of the vast bottle, where Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Missouri converge, Mrs. 
Kendall dreams of an enormous bridge 
with a span a mile and a half long and an 
arm running into each of the three states. 

And so this Grandmother of Good Roads 
is working away, quite as zealously and 
efficiently as though her life were only be- 
ginning, cognizant that good roads are the 
arteries of the country and that no region 
not fed by them can thrive. 

MARGARET NORRIS 


Lue Gim Gong, the “Chinese Burbank" of Florida 


O LUE GIM GONG, of DeLand, 
Florida, wizard of citrus growers, 
is due the discovery of a means 
by which citrous fruit, which was 
likely to drop prematurely, may 
be kept on trees until it ripens. Prior to 
the notable results obtained by Lue Gim 
Gong in the citrus industry, Florida lost 
thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit an- 
nually by premature dropping. The 
credit of perfecting the Lue Gim Gong 
orange also belongs to him. This orange, 
which was produced as a separate, dis- 
tinct, and true variety, gained for him the 
Wilder medal awarded by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

For nearly half a century Lue Gim 
Gong has experimented in citrous fruits. 
The son of a farmer who owned large 
orchards in his native country, he was 
taught the art of pollenization by his 
mother, but he found out from the bees 
how plants were cross-pollenized. The 
orange which bears his name was the 
result of cross-pollenizing 
Hart's Late and Mediter- 
ranean Sweet. 

The Lue Gim orange has 
developed the capacity to 
hold fruit on the tree for a 
great period after ripening, 
while the tree keeps blossom- 
ing and bearing kesh crops. 
This variety has been known 
to hold fruit on the tree four 
years after ripening. Fruit 
held for two years was still 
good for eating and shipping. 
Another product of this 
“Chinese Burbank” is the 
Gim Gong grapefruit, which 
he produced in 1892; he pol- 
linated the Florida common 
grapefruit with the trifoliata 
orange. This grapefruit will 
stand several degrees more 
cold than some other vari- 
eties; it never grows in clus- 
ters, eäch grapefruit growing 
on a separaté stem; it always 
remains juicy, and the seeds 
never , sprout, even if the 
fruit is held on the tree a long 
time. To Lue Gim Gong is 
also given credit for the per- 
fumed ~ grapefruit, which, 
while having no commercial 
value, is"unique. The per- 
fume, a pleasing exotic odor, 
from one fully matured grape- 
fruit will.fill a large room. 

Other: :products of this 
skilled horficulturist are: 

A peach, grown in green- 
houses, which can be ripened 
for use at Thanksgiving; a 
cherry currant, perfected by pollenizing a 
currant with grape pollen, now produced 
extensively in certain Northern states and 
in foreign lands; a plant fifteen feet high 
bearing clusters of tomatoes of uniform 
size; and a salmon-colored raspberry not 
unlike the red raspberry, except in its 
exquisite coloring. 

Intil twelve years of age, Lue Gim 
Gong lived on his father's farm near Can- 
ton, China. But in 1872 he sailed from 
Hong Kong, bound for America. He 
landed in San Francisco in May, and im- 


Horse and man grown old together. 
Gong, Chinese scientist of De Land, Florida, and his faithful 


mare, Fanny, who is thirty-two years old. 
been awarded the Wilder medal by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for his services in creating a new variety of 
orange. He has been experimenting with citrous fruits in Florida 
for fifty years. A feature of his home is a beautiful prayer garden 


mediately started across the continent. 
On this trip he worked his way, earning 
his transportation and living as he went. 

Reaching North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, he got employment, although he 
could not speak a word of English. His 
intelligence and his self-reliance soon won 
recognition from Miss Fanny Burlingame, 
a cousin of the United States Ambassador 
to China. Knowing the customs of the 
Chinese, she saw at once this boy's 
splendid grasp of American ways and 
learning, and immediately adopted him. 
Under her direction, he was given an 
education surpassed by few college men. 

His love for America became so strong 
that he, when but seventeen years of age, 
studied the American form of govern- 
ment and, assisted by Miss Burlingame, 
investigated the standing of Chinese stu- 
dents in America and in China specializing 
in government. He selected four of them 
to meet with him to draw up a form of 
government for China similar to that of 


the United States. It was at this meet- 
ing, held near Philadelphia in the early 
eighties, that Lue Gim Gong was elected 
resident of the Chinese Republic." 
But China never heard anything about 
the action of the five young men, so Lue 
Gim Gong's title didn’t mean much. 
'The principles of the form of government 
formulated by these young Orientals were 
close to those on which China's present 
government is founded. 

But Lue Gim Gong was not very strong. 
Going from the warm climate of southern 


This picture shows Lue Gim 


Lue Gim Gong has 


China to the severe winters of North 
Adams had proved more than his health 
could stand. He was told by a Boston 
specialist that he could live but a short 
time, as one lung was almost gone and the 
other affected. So, in 1886, Lue returned 
to his old home in China, where there 
was to be a family reunion in August of 
that year. But, soon after his arrival in 
his native country, he was seized with a 
severe spell of “homesickness” for the 
friends in North Adams who had been so 
kind to him. So he once more set sail for 
America. 

When the Burlingames moved to De 
Land, Florida, they took him along, and 
he, with five acres of land, began his work 
of propagating citrous fruits. Later, these 
five acres were increased by other. acres 
bought by Miss Burlingame, until there 
were forty-five acres under Lue's control, 
but owned by Miss Burlingame, in whose 
employ Lue remained until her death, in 
1903, and whom he always affectionately 
called “ Mother” Fanny Bur- 
lingame. 

Tuc Gim Gong had never 
heard of the Christian re- 
ligion, nor seen the Holy 
Bible, until he came to 
America; but the Christian 
life led by the families with 
whom he came in contact 
prompted him to study Chris- 
tianity. Four vears fies he 
joined. the First Baptist 
Church of North Adams. 

Previous to her death, Miss 
Burlingame wanted to deed 
to Lue a part of her property, 
but he objected. With his 
groves and his knowledge of 
horticulture, he felt that he 
would get along all right. 
Her heirs, however, made 
over to him not only the 
home property and the 
groves, now of nation-wide 
fame, but twelve thousand 
dollars in cash. This twelve 
thousand dollars, though, 
soon slipped through Lue's 
hands in experiments. 

Among the mystic fast- 
nesses of fragrant shrubs and 
orange blossoms, near De 
Land, nestles Lue Gim Gong's 
enchanting home, half hidden 
by a luxuriant growth of 
rambling vines and sweet- 
smelling magnolias. He is 
alone, except for his thirty- 
two-year-old, white-faced pet 
mare, Fanny. 

Visitors, sometimes clergy- 
men, often conduct religious 
services in his “prayer garden” —a beau- 
tiful spot under some thickly growing cit- 
ron trees, where a rough pulpit has been 
erected. Here a minister one day, more 
than thirty years ago, first offered up 
prayer: ; 

This benevolent, white-haired Oriental 
has given almost a lifetime of unceasing 
effort to the study and testing of his 
theories. His motive, he explains, is this: 
“No one should live in this world for him- 
self alone, but to do good to those who 
come after him.” MAY TERESSA HOLDER 
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Isn't this a picture that speaks straight to 
your appetite. Doesn't it say delicious flavor 
—wholesome, tempting, nourishing food— 
delight and satisfaction for your hunger? 


Selected peas are prepared and blended 
by Campbell's famous chefs into a rich, smooth 
puree—richer still for the fresh, golden country 
butter it contains. As fine a food as you could 
place regularly on the family table! 


To prepare the best Cream of Pea 

Follow these simple directions:—Heat contents 
of can in a saucepan and stir until smooth. Heat 
an equal quantity of milk or cream to the boiling 
point separately, and add to the soup a little at a 
time, stirring constantly (using a spoon or Dover 
egg beater) to keep soup smooth. Serve 
immediately. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can U sit) 
Soup for health— M 41 


every day! 
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hoisted by the downstretched hands of 
rescuers. He climbed down a ladder and 
was taken home on the engine. The back 
of his head was cut up and a hip jolted, 
but he suffered no permanent injury. He 
says he is hard to kill. 

A fiend for toil, he has always lived so 
frugally that he is hale and hearty—I 
might almost say athletic—at eighty-six, 
and so keenly alert that he was only this 

ear called from a visit in California to 
ew York for a complex legal debate in- 
volving a great corporation. 

Cross continental consultations by tele- 
graph ended in long arguments with some 
of the most prominent lawyers in New 
York; and my father, opposing their 
opinions radically, finally won them to 


Is. 

He told me, the other day: “ Just to be 
able to say I did it in my eighty-sixth 
year, I am going to charge ‘em fifty thou- 
sand dollars. could recover twice as 
© much if I sued, for I've saved 'em over a 
million." 


^. B 


3 HEN aman, by hisown ambition and 


exertion, travels so far from his birth | 


on a farm that he becomes in turn a school- 
teacher, a lawyer, a soldier, a railroad 
builder, a railroad president, the mayor 
of his town by the nomination of both 
parties, a judge, and in his later years a 


lawyer of enough brilliance to earn, in. 


his eighty-sixth year, a fee of fifty thou- 
sand dollars: he looks to me to be worthy 
of the great epithet “great.” 

When, in addition to so brave and 
zealous a public life, he bears a spotless 
personal reputation throughout the long 
course, raises a family, and by dint of 
devotion and self-sacrifice gives to his chil- 
dren and to his wife every reasonable 
advantage available to the wealthy, sees 
his children win success in their separate 
careers, and keeps them loving and rever- 
ing him as the very beau ideal of father- 
hood—such a man again deserves the 
great word "great." 

That is my father's achievement, and I 
am not ashamed to brag about him às a 
man of extraordinary completeness and 
virtue. 

His life is as American as a life could 
well be. As in the case of my mother 
(who is as perfect a mother and as splen- 
did a woman as ever I heard of), my 
father's ancestors came from England 
and Wales to Virginia soon after Virginia 
was founded as a colony—in the sixteen 
hundreds. 

Their descendants stayed in Virginia 
till after the Revolutionary War, in which 
both sides of the family were represented. 
'Then both sides of the family worked 
West. 

My father's father, Joshua Hughes, 
moved from Kentucky to Illinois, just 
across the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis. My father was born at Milstadt, 
Illinois, November roth, 1838, and named 
Felix Turner Hughes, after an uncle. 
When he was ten, the family again moved, 
DE > a piece of land near Arbela, 

ted to my grandfather for 
the Black Hawk War. 


My Father 


(Continued from page 34) 


The family was large and the farm none 
too prosperous. There were too many 
children. But my father, though he was 
brought up to toil—a regular rail-splitter, 
a wolf and deer hunter—had an ambition 
to be a lawyer. And this ambition was 
inspired by a curious circumstance: Án 
uncle of his was attacked by a man with 
a mallet, and by the man's wife with an 
ax. Though almost killed by an unex- 
pected blow from the mallet, he turned 
on his assailant with such a vigorous 
twist that he broke both the man's legs; 
then, cowing the ax-bearing wife with his 
glare, he carried his howling enemy into 
the house and put him to bed. 

The mallet-wielder had him arrested 
and tried for mayhem. He was defended 
by a young lawyer, Lyman Trumbull, 
shendard a famous statesman. My great- 
uncle was acquitted, the judge declaring 
he ought to have broken the plaintiff's 
neck instead of his legs! The townspeople 
hoisted my great-uncle on their shoulders 
and toured the town with him. 

My father, a lad of eight, was so fired 
by Trumbull's oratory that he ran home 
crying, “Mama, I want to be a‘lawyer?”’ 
He won his heart's desire, and by a 
strange and artistic coincidence, the prec- 
edent he used in his recent fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar victory he found in a case 
tried by Lyman Trumbull. 

While going to school, as a lad, my 
father earned his board by working for a 
beamed nights, Saturdays, and Sundays. 

rom the parsonage he walked two miles 
each way every day—and the winters in 
northern Missouri can be as bitter as the 
summers hot. 

As a ‘boy, my father was always fight- 
ing. It forever surprises me to learn that 
this man, so gentle and shy (except in 
argument), was always brandishing his 
great arms in battle. 

He says he had a fight a day in school, 
and as often as possible outside. He re- 
cently remembered how one night, havin 
gone regretfully to bed without his usua 
fight, he saw from the upper window a boy 
going along the road. Rushing from the 
house in his nightgown, my father prac- 
ticed his calisthenics on the passer-by, 
then hurried back to bed. Unfortunately, 
his father saw him creeping in and gave 
him a battle in which he was hopelessly 
outspanked. 


AM! ER such schooling as he could get, 
he became a teacher at Memphis, Mis: 
souri. He went to war as a private and 
rose to be an orderly sergeant, and there 
he stuck. 

While teaching school he read law and 
made love to my mother, gen Amelia 
Summerlin, whom he married on excellent 
prospects of starvation. He was admitted 
to the Missouri bar and set up as a lawyer 
in Lancaster, the county seat of Schuyler 
County, then a thriving metropolis of 
some five hundred souls. 

At that time the railroads were just 
beginning that mighty push through the 
mid-West, which has never been chron- 
icled in its real glory. The work on the 
farther frontiers, thiouch the Indian 


country and over the mountains and 
deserts, has had some attention. But 
there were stirring days in the Middle 
West, too. 

One railroad, pushing West, tried to 
keep a rival road from gaining a right of 
way. A packed meeting was held at 
Lancaster and it was declared that any- 
body who dared to advocate the other 
railroad would be shot down. Where- 
upon, my father rose up to speak for the 
other railroad. 

Everything caused a feud in that day, 
and the spirit of the people was of t 
shootingest sort. But there is something 
about the mob soul that usually prevents 
it from killing a single opponent. My 
father was not shot. Instead, his elo- 
quence turned the mob completely about 
and made it as hostile to the first road as 
it had been friendly. i 

For this disinterested service, the new 
railroad made him its local attorney at 
Lancaster. The railroad war continued 
in a hand-to-hand battle for grades. The 
construction gang. of the elder road tore - 


-down the works of- my father's road -as 


fast as they were bunt. ‘He. had them 
arrested, but there was no jail big enough 
to hold two hundred men, so one Sunday 
my father had his men work all day and 
build a breastworks. He called up rein- 
forcements from farther down the line, 
and not only threw out the assailants, 
but took part in a charge and captured a 
cannon set up by the enemy to defend 
its own works. 


EVENTUALLY, peace was made and 
trains began to run. Át once my father 
found his hands full defending his road 
from claims for damages, due tothe collision 
of the locomotives with cows and people. 
He tried other outside cases, too, always 
doing at least two men's work. But his 
ambition seemed to be centered on his 
children, to whom he gave the tenderest 
care and the most extravagant devotion. 
He took one or more of us on long rail- 
road journeys as soon as we were able to 
travel: There is always a strange poetry 
to me in the cry of a locomotive at night, 
for it meant either that I was to be left 
behind from some great adventure, or 
that I was to get up and dress by lamp- 
light and take a thrilling hack ride under 
the stars to the deserted railroad station. 
My father had the familiar but amazin 
ability to wake himself at any hour; and 
when the old hack driver would draw up 
before our door at four A.M. and bawl, 
“‘Ra-a-ail-ro-o-oad!” my father and I 
were always up and I was drowsily put- 
ting buttons into the wrong buttonholes. 
he affection that led him to burden 
himself with a child companion on an un- 
comfortable journey to a town where he 
must try a case, led him to every demon- 
stration of affection. We children were 
brought up on caresses, compliments, and 
encouragement, with almost never a 
unishment or a rebuke. Conseqtently 
it is my habit to this day to kiss my father 
whenever I see him—at a railroad station, 
or at breakfast, or after dinner. 
Some people think such things unmaniy 
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or unseemly; but my father could hardly 
be called a weakling! And I would not 
exchange for anything the warm love that 
enveloped us all our lives and made our 
home a place of refuge from the cruelties 
of the world instead of that stern school 
whence so many children escape, to seek 
love and flattery outside. 

We were always advised and besought 
or tempted to do good; not threatened 
with hell, here or hereafter. This is the 
domestic science of to-day, but it was 
unusual then. 

The compliments that were lavished on 
us were not idle chatter. They were 
backed by almost fanatical care in sick- 
ness, and by every financial sacrifice by 
both father and mother that could bring 
any of the children a luxury or a hope. 

The only evil consequence of this I can 
recall is that homesickness became a 
chronic and violent disease with all of us. 

My sister, on being taken to her first 
boarding-school in St. Louis, set up such 
a howl when my father left her that she 
nearly broke up the school; and the tele- 
graph wires were kept humming until my 
mother went to stay with her till she 
could gain an interest in her classes. 

My brother Felix, on his first trip to a 
school in Ohio, went into such a melan- 
cholia that the faculty was alarmed, and 
I was sent on to join him. 


THE ability to give his children such 
expensive opportunities was based 
upon my father’s hendish capacity forwork 
and his versatility in keeping any number 
of cases going at once. His work in the 
village of Lancaster was so brilliant that 
he was soon taken to a larger office in the 
small city of Keokuk, Iowa. 

From Lancaster my father brought to 
Keokuk a famous railroad case that be- 
gan the year I was born, and lasted till I 
was twenty-one. 

It concerned great amounts of bonds 
issued by counties and towns when the 
road was building, in order to persuade 
the road to turn aside into those terri- 
tories and to reimburse it for the extra 
miles of track and equipment. 

But when the first coupons fell due, the 
railroad had become such a commonplace 
necessity that paying to acquire it looked 
like a ridiculous extravagance. The 
counties and towns flatly refused the 
interest and prepared to refuse the princi- 
pal when it should fall due. 

The bondholders sued for the coupons, 
and with my father as lawyer won the 
suit. The court ordered a tax levy to pro- 
vide the money. But the taxpayers met 
and decided to refuse to pay the tax. 

Missouri was always famous for its 
blooded stock; so this stock was seized 
and offered at auction. However, the 
citizens blandly threatened to kill any- 
body who offered a bid unless he were the 
owner. 

Very amusing scenes occurred when the 
proprietor of a great Percheron stallion 
would ride it up to the auction block, bid 
five cents for it, and ride it away amid 
loud laughter. 

On various occasions, my father, as the 
local lawyer for the railroad, hired the 
bravest men he could find to go up and 
bid. But committees of citizens “enter- 
tained" these scouts and made them glad 
to get away alive, without even appear- 
ing at the humorous auctions. Then there 


would be another lawsuit, with interest 
accruing. Gradually the interest on the 
interest on the interest piled up to 
thousands of dollars. 

My father would win or lose in the local 
court; an appeal would be taken to a 
higher; another to a higher; and so on up 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
where he appeared a dozen times, and 
always won. : 

He always won at the top and began 
again at the bottom. Another levy would 
be ordered, only to end in a new perform- 
ance of the old burlesque. 


AILING to secure a man dauntless 

enough to face the mob at the county 
seat, my father finally went up alone, 
with a pistol in each pocket of fis linen 
duster. 

His friends pleaded: "Felix don't go 
out there. They'll shoot vou sure.” But 
he would not be dissuaded. It was his 
intention to buy in a string of blooded 
horses, lead them by their halters to a 
siding, where he had freight cars waiting, 
load them on and take them to a 
market where they would bring some 
money. 

When the hour approached and the 
courthouse square was thronged with 
thousands of witnesses, he pushed his way 
through with a gentle' Excuse me, please," 
and a quiet "Let me pass, will you?" 
When the first stallion was trotted up and 
the jocular owner hilariously offered a 
nickel for it, my father called out, “Ten 
dollars!" 

There was a deafening silence of stupe- 
faction among the two or three thousand 
spectators. The startled owner, not hav- 
ing been rehearsed, did not know what 
to say, and as nobody else dared bid the 
horse was knocked down to my father. 
In this way he stood alone in the arena 
and bought fifty horses, unmolested. That 
was all the horses there were. So the 
crowd dispersed, and my father went to 
lunch, wondering what he should do with 
his personal cavalry. 

hile he ate, the owners scurried about 
and secured writs of replevin, which 
brought the ownership of the horses into 
the courts, where my father was more at 
home and could secure justice and compel 
payment. 

his put a stop to the sham auction 
process with terror as the weapon. But 
other devices were evolved, one of them 
resulting in my father securing the incar- 
ceration in the State Prison of three 
judges who admitted his contention but 
refused to order a levy. They were sen- 
tenced to long terms at hard labor, but 
released on a promise to go home and or- 
der the levy, the higher judge saying that 
he would collect the debt if he had to call 
out the army. 

Well, it would take a volume to de- 
scribe that legal war of twenty-one years. 
It concerned many of the most vital 

rinciples and it is much quoted in the 
Boos of the law. My father won it at 
last, and the counties paid with reluc- 
tance the debts they had gratefully in- 
curred, but ungratefully refused to meet. 

In the meantime, while denying their 
bonds to the railroad, they were levying 
exorbitant taxes on the railroad. In fact, 
it was a generation before the road was 
allowed to collect enough to pay its first 
dividend. I have always had sympathy 


and admiration for the much-abused 
corporation-lawyer, since my father was 
one. 

This tax case, involving four hundred 
thousand dollars, my father fought on the 
defensive for years. It also ran the gamut 
of the courts until at last he found that all 
the old judges with the old ideas of the 
Constitution had died off the Supreme 
Bench, and a new school ruled there. At 
last he lost the case—apparently for keeps. 

Thereupon, his unconquerable soul 
made further research into the law, with 
that marvelous legal scholarship of his, 
made further arguments with his genius 
for drawing up briefs, and confronted his 
enemies with such arguments that, hav- 
ing apparently won a final victory, they 
threw up their hands in final surrender. 

The great financier and chief donor of 
the New York Museum of Natural 
History, Morris K. Jesup, owned a large 
block of bonds. He sent my father a letter 
of highest praise for winning the lost 
cause, and enclosed a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars as a complimentary fee in 
addition to the fees he had been gaining 
for years. That money came in very 
handy for us children. 

Once, in the case of that bond litiga- 
tion, which is a classic in legal annals, Mr. 
Jesup, naturally uneasy that such an 
amount should depend on a small-town 
lawyer, consulted Judge Dillon, then con- 
sidered the greatest lawyer in America. 
Judge Dillon’s report read: 

“I can neither add a word to, nor sub- 
tract a word from, Judge Hughes's briefs.” 

And he charged four thousand dollars 
for the noble abstention. 

I once made a fictional story of my 
father's very first client, who was assigned 
to him by the court. This client was a 
gigantic bushwhacker, an ex-guerilla, ac- 
cused of barn-burning, and no other 
lawyer could defend him. He was so 
infuriated at the sight of the long-legged 
galoot my young father was then that he 
tried to reach through the bars and kill 
him. When brought into the courtroom 
he tried again to murder him, and the 
judge advised my father to withdraw from 
the case. But he answered: 

“If Your Honor please, I will try this 
case and win it." 

He then pushed a revolver into the deep 
whiskers of his client and promised to 
blow a hole through him if he lifted a 
finget. Then he went ahead and got the 
animal acquitted. His fee was a large and 
smothering kiss from the human he-goat' 


WHEN Jay Gould decided to build the 
Wabash System, he gathered in that 
little railroad, m Missouri, Iowa and Ne- 
braska, as it was called. It then extended 
to Centreville, Iowa, where the local 
agent was Theodore P. Shonts, after- 
ward very prominent in New York. His 
two daughters became French duchesses 
and bore children who are now called 
dukes. Gorgeous figures came out of 
these Western prairies now and then. 

When, later, Jay Gould saw fit to 
break up the Wabash System, the M. I. 
& N. R. R. was one of the fragments. it 
was reorganized with my father as its 
president. In the first year of his presi- 
dency it earned its first dividend. 

He was president for fifteen years. 
Then the road was absorbed into the 
Burlington System, for which my fathe: 
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Lione BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


Where downright sturdiness is a 
first condition of popularity, Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car is invariably 
spoken of in terms of praise. 


So universal, in fact, is the car's 
reputation for doing unusual things, 
that the unusual no longer excites 
surprise. 


Dooce BrotHers DETROIT 
Donee Brotners Motor Company Limrrer 
WALRERVILLE, ONTA 
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has often been counselor, as he was for a 
long bridge across the Mississippi at 
Keokuk, and for the great dam later built 
there, which furnishes more electricity 
than Niagara Falls. 

Many eminent jurists have sustained 
my affectionate belief that my father has 
been a really great desk lawyer and a 
really great trial lawyer. 

For a few years he served as a judge. 
He was also elected mayor of Keokuk one 
term by the united nomination of both 
Democrats and Republicans. He has been 
a Presidential elector and was mentioned 
for Congress several times, but has never 
entered politics. 


HE HAS always been a prompt and a 
loud laugher; and he has laughed at no 
one more than at himself and his own mis- 
takes and misfortunes, though I have 
never known him to laugh at any of his 
children's misfortunes, or even at their 
most sublimely ridiculous ambitions. We 
were always treated at home as if we were 
the world's best and greatest geniuses, 
and the result has been meekness on our 
put suprsng as it may seem to those 

enighted parents who imagine that ex- 
travagant praise builds conceit. I have 
never known this to be true. Contempt, 
dispraise, faint praise, and abuse arouse 
conceit as nature's self-protective shell. 
But warm enthusiasm always melts and 
meekens. 

Aside, from my father's inexhaustible 
enthusiasm for his children and his wife, 
and for his work, the greatest thing about 
his life has been the self-sacrifice of it. 
His genius at law has been cabined and 
confined in a pent-up Utica for just one 
reason: Opportunity after opportunity 
came to him to leave the modest city of 
Keokuk for larger centers; but in every 
case it meant a certain risk and a certain 
delay in increasing his income. He feared 
to take the risk, lest he should be unable 
to furnish his children with the great sums 
incessantly required by their ambitions 
and by his and my mother's ambitions for 
them. 

Practicing law in a city of only fifteen 
thousand population, he managed 
some miracle of perseverance and skill 
to win such fees that he kept my brother 
Felix and my sister Greta in Paris study- 
ing singing for eight years, sent my 
brother Howard to Barvard, and sent me 
through college and a postgraduate year 
at Yale. No sacrifice was too great for my 
mother or my father to make for us, since 
nothing was quite good enough for the 
children they adored and were adored by. 

My mother brought us all up with 
artistic ideals and passions. In our mid- 
Western home the names of Greek sculp- 
tors and Italian renaissance painters were 
familiar from infancy. My mother in- 
stilled the ambitions, and my father 
found the funds. 

When we had finished our schoolings, 
our expenses seemed only to have begun. 
We had the habit of telegraphing home 
for money to get married on, or to put 
into investments that always failed, or to 


pay debts incurred by trying to hold up 
our end with our richer companions. Yet 
the money always came, and I can never 
understand how he got it, as he was never 
accused of theft, forgery, or counter- 
feiting. 

One of his noblest utterances has always 
seemed to me to be the very motto for an 
ideal father. He had hoped that I should 
be a lawyer to go into partnership with 
him and share his passion for a profession 
of which he made an art. 

I did expect for a time to be a lawver, 
but decided finally that I must be a pro- 
fessor of English literature. I hesitated to 
tell him, for I foolishly imagined that he 
would be angry when he learned I had 
failed him in his dream. I asked for a 
conference with much timidity, and he 
heard me out, then said: 

“God forbid that I should attempt to 
dictate the career of any of my children. 
Go ahead on your own lines, and I will 
back you to my last dollar.” 

Next, I gave up the idea of teaching 
English and decided to butcher it. I left 
Yale, and in a flare of romance telegraphed 
my father that I wanted to marry a girl 
I had met a few months before. He tele- 

raphed me five hundred dollars and his 
bleking, and he made us an allowance 
for years. 

At the age of twenty-one, I wrote a 
libretto for a comic opera, which a canny 
manager declined to produce unless the 
composer and I raised five thousand dol- 
lars. I telegraphed my father and he put 
up my share by wire. The opera lasted 
one night. 

Next, I telegraphed him that I had a 
chance to buy into a promising magazine 
for five hundred dollars. I got in—and 
it cost him two thousand to get me out 
when it died under my skillful editorship. 


Y BROTHER Howard was of an even 
more adventurous soul. He enjoyed 
gold mines, and cost my father much 
money, which he mp repaid in later 
ears. He went into the lead mines at Jop- 
kn, Missouri, and left them to rush to the 
oil fields at Beaumont, Texas. There and 
elsewhere he made and lost fortunes in 
gushers and gassers. 

Eventually running into a flint forma- 
tion which could not be penetrated by the 
old fish-tail bit with its two cutting edges, 
Howard went home to Keokuk, and in- 
vented the Hughes conical bit with 
one hundred and sixty-six cutting edges. 
My father backed him in patenting it and 
in its manufacture, and it revolutionized 
the rotary drilling art. It is pictured in the 
new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and is used all around the globe. 
When my brother died suddenly this year, 
he left a fortune of several millions. 

My brother Felix was given a complete 
education as a singer, made a brief appear- 
ance in grand opera in Liége, Belgium, 
has sung much in recital, and is now 
prominent as a teacher in New York. 

My sister Greta, who was one of the 
most beautiful women of her time, be- 
came briefly one of the most beautiful of 


vocal artists. Paderewski, hearing her in 
Paris, introduced her to his manager, who 
told me in Paris: “In five years the world 
will acknowledge Jeanne Greta as its 
greatest singer.” 

This was no surprise to my father and 
mother. From her first pipings as a little 
girl about the house, they always had 
acknowledged her as the world’s greatest 
singer! From childhood she had sung like 
a nightingale, with a high and flexible 
soprano of an almost uncanny appeal. 
The great specialist of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
showed me her throat once in his laryngo- 
scope and said, "There is the most per- 
fect pair of vocal cords in this world, and 
I've seen all of the best." 

The teachers in Keokuk had found her 
beyond their skill, and advised Chicago. 
So my father sent her to Chicago. Then 
New York was advised, and my father 
sent her to New York. But in that day, 
an American without foreign prestige 
simply was not considered. So my father 
sent her to Paris, and with her my 
brother Felix, who, though only a boy, 
had developed a glorious voice. 

After her years of training, my sister 
was launched. in London with sensational 
success. She toured England with such 
triumph that she was commanded to 
appear before royalty. Against the doc- 
tor's advice to spare her inflamed vocal 
cords, she kept her promise to sing for 
a royalcharity. But her voice was silenced 
for months; and by the time she regained 
it, she had lost both her self-conhdence 
and her interest in a personal career. She 
married another singer, to whose success 
she devoted her wonderful gifts. Her 
death was a grievous loss to art and a 
heartbreak to her family. 


I^ THESE days, to have lived with one 
wife is a proof of a certain greatness in 
itself. My mother, who has managed to 
live with one busy husband since their mar- 
riage, Áugust sth, 1865, or nearly sixty 
years, is a remarkable woman, with a - 
ius for motherhood, which I have praised 
indirectly in many stories, and in whose 
praise I shall make another essay later. 

In the luck of life, other fathers have 
been granted far more famous and far 
more successful children; but I have 
never read, nor have I ever heard of 
children who were granted a father who 
toiled more perfectly, more lovingly, less 
tyrannically. more zealously for a longer 
time than my father. 

In his eighty-sixth year he looks back 
with gleaming eyes, a wise brain, and a 
beautiful heart, on a life that has included 
the fine intellectual conquests of legal 
problems and of the minds of judges and 
juries; has mounted up and up and has 
never been stained with evil. He has 
fought hard and he has wept over the 
deathbeds of his beloved; but he has made 
the grade gloriously. And I hope he will 
outlive the years of a certain man I know, 
who is a hundred and nine years old. 

And so I submit the case. If my father 
is not a great man, who is or has been? 


RUPERT HUGHES, the popular novelist and playwright, whose appreciation of his father you have 
just read, gives you next month the story of his wonderful mother. Unfaltering in her faith, gener- 
ous with her praise, she sent her children forth to distinguished careers. To the world she is Mrs. 
Felix Hughes, of Keokuk, Iowa; but to her family she is ‘‘Mimi,’’ the most adored of mothers. 
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Await you in Palmolive Shaving Cream 


GENTLEMEN: 


If a Shaving Cream excelled all others in 
one way you’d be delighted. 

Let us multiply that delight by five. Let 
us show you five new joys we have brought 
to millions in Palmolive Shaving Cream. 

This offers you a Ten-Shave Tube to try. 


A very unique creation 


Three years ago most men were wedded to 
some other soap or cream. Most of them 
were satisfied, perhaps. Then came Palmolive 
Shaving Cream, made by famous experts. 
The final result of 60 years of soap study. 

A test was tered. which countless men 
accepted. The users were amazed. In the 
short time since then this soap has become 
the Shaving Cream sensation. It has built up 
a new idea of what shaving cream can do. 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


The results men like 


Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself 
in lather 250 times. Thus a tiny bit suffices 
for a shave. 

It softens the beard in one minute, by 
forcing the hairs to absorb 15% of water. 

It maintains its creamy fullness for ten 
minutes on the face, so it does not need 
replacement. Its extra strong bubbles, acting 
like wedges, support the hairs for cutting. 
That means a clean shave. 

The palm and olive oil blend makes the 
after-effects delightful. 


Try it as a courtesy to us. We made up 130 
formulas in seeking to perfect it. We did it to 
please men like vou. Now judge the result for 
yourself. Clip this coupon. Mail it at your leisure 
for a Ten-Shave Tube. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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1 Multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one 
minute. 

Maintains its creamy 
fullness for 10 minutes 
on the face. 

4 Strong bubbles hold the 
hairs erect for cutting. 
The palm and olive oil 
content brings one fine 
after-effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive 


After Shaving Talc—especially fo 
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The Stuff of Heroes 


girl was assigned to the Tell-Enough desk 
to encourage patrons of the classified 
columns to be more explicit. Within a 
month, four girls were at the work. The 
average word length of the advertise- 
ments had increased substantially and the 
inch measurement was overrunning all 
former records. The department was 
looking up. 


MMY was taken sick, and it was neces- 

sary to hire a woman to come in each 
day. Desperate, Boggs again asked for 
more money. 

“I don't know, Boggs,” said Higginson 
with a sigh; “‘you’ve brought in one or two 
ideas, but don’t take too much credit to 
yourself for that. I'll put you down for 
thirty-two-fifty. Understand, though, 
that’s only temporary, and contingent on 
what you do hereafter.” 

Henry swallowed and nodded. He 
needed so much more; but he felt grateful 
for even that meager increase. 

“TIl keep steamed up, Mr. Higginson. 
Now, here’s another idea.” His boss had 
started to turn away, but swung back 
quickly as if interested. Just then, how- 
ever, Falk, the business manager, appeared 
in the doorway and Higginson said bruskly: 

“I haven't time for monkeying with 
things like that now, Boggs. See you 
later.” His voice was cold and his manner 
indifferent. “Come in, Mr. Falk," he said, 
and rose to draw out a chair. 

Puzzled, Henry went back to his desk 
and his routine. He was again puzzled, 
when within a few minutes Higginson 
strolled out and wanted to know about the 
big idea. 

Boggs brought out a list of clubs and 
societies. He had culled from the city 
directory those he thought might be of the 
sort that liked to eam money. His sug- 
gestion was to make want-ad solicitors 
of them and offer prizes for the— 

* Don't overstep yourself, Boggs,” Hig- 
ginson said with a laugh." “The 'Ex- 
press’ must maintain a very definite 
dignity.” 

Nevertheless, when Higginson entered 
Falk’s office toward the end of the day 
and grinned, Falk, smiling, said: 

“Another of your good ideas, Higgin- 
son?” 

That week the paper offered substantial 
prizes for the most want-ads turned in 
each week by high-school students, 

Things certainly were shaping up in the 
classified; business increased by columns 
and overcame the lead of the paper’s 
keenest competitor; but matters were all 
awry for Henry Boggs. The harder he 
tried to make himself useful, the more 
skeptical of his worth Higginson seemed 
to be. 

Henry’s savings were wiped out; he 
could scarcely keep up with ordinary ex- 
penses, and always in the background was 
the obligation of the life insurance, which 
would be due again in so few months. 

He gave up eating lunch in the café and 
carried a packet of food with him from 
home. He discovered that he could save 
fourteen cents a day by walking to and 
from work. That took an extra hour each 


(Continued from page 25) 


way, but it meant eighty-four cents a 
week, over forty-two dollars a year! 

The walk gave him a certain leisure too, 
and unconsciously he slipped back into his 
forsaken habit of dreaming. When the 
sun had baked the city and the pavements 
radiated heat in late afternoon, Henry 
trudged along unmindful of the perspiring 
throngs about him. He was alone, alone! 
The hot sidewalks were a boulder-strewn 
desert of the Southwest, the building cor- 
nices were distant mountains, and he was 
erect and flexible in the saddle, weight 
nicely balanced to ease his burden for the 
pinto horse. 

When it rained he was not trudging 
under a cotton umbrella along a city 
street. He was being carried in a litter 
through the jungle, with the fever of the 
rainy season gnawing at his vitality, but 
driving his blacks with imperative gut- 
turals. . And when snow swirled 
about his chilly ankles, he would now and 
then lift his arm and mutter aloud, 
“Mush! Hi, you, mush!” 

But this relaxation had its drawback, 
for always sharing these adventures was 
Mary Hilton, and that unnerved him. 

Forty-seven dollars each month for 
rent; four for gas; three for lights; twelve 
for milk . . .and the groceries and meat and 
clothes, and the doctor and dentist. He 
bought a pair of unclaimed shoes from a 
repair man for the cost of the new soles; 
he purchased a suit from a second-hand 
dealer, and lied a little to Emmy so she 
would not know. Emmy worried about 
being a burden. 

Henry began to work nights. He knew 
the proprietor of the suburban drug 
store, and conditions arose which made the 
man need help from seven in the evening 
until closing time. Henry got the job, and 
received four dollars a week for that. 

He began to diet. That is, he told 
Emmy it was a diet, that a fella at the 
office had felt the way he did and had cut 
out meat. . . . He went over the bills 
when Emmy was in bed, and found that 
his dieting saved four dollars a month. 
Four dollars for seven months was twenty- 
eight. . . . He went cold. In seven 
months the insurance premium was due. 
Seven months! And he could save so 
little each month! 


OSSIP in the store informed him that 

the grocer on the next street wanted 
someone to keep his books. Henry took the 
job, spent his Sunday afternoons there, 
and surreptitiously worked at home late 
at night when Emmy was asleep. 

He permitted himself only one luxury, 
and that was regular attendance at the 
Valor Award dinner. He took that night 
off from the Store; he ate the satisfying 
meal with gusto, but he did not go there 
for bodily nourishment. He sat entranced 
when Forbush rose and cited the month's 
hero for his grand deeds: Firemen, police- 
men; a boy who had saved a child from 
drowning; a local scientist back from 
South American jungles; an aviator. ... 
Ah, theold Henry Boggs lived and breathed 
at those dinners! 

The only annoying factor was that Mary 


Hilton was always present, watching him, 
trying to talk to him afterward. He 
avoided her searching eyes because it 
would be impossible to explain why he had 
broken off their fine friendship. Those 
eyes would get in the way of that insur- 
ance money if he let them. . . . 

He heard that Higginson had been given 
a raise for the strides he had made his 
department take. Henry had helped do 
that and was proud of it, in a way; but 
being proud didn’t pay bills. He realized 
that he was assuming a new importance 
in the office, despite Higginson’s coldness. 
Other workers came to him with problems, 
and he set them straight. No nook or 
corner of the classified remained unknown 
to him; he had his fingers on every detail, 
and he knew much that was lost to Hig- 
ginson. He foresaw, he created; and he 
could do this because he was turning all 
his vivid imagination to the account of the 
“Express.” 

He came to have a new feeling for Falk 
and Forbush. Only a few months before 
he had scorned their success, but now he 
had a lasting regard for such achieve- 
ments. They might not amount to much 
in Death Valley or on the Arctic coast, 
but certainly they were able to take care 
of sisters and babies. They could even 
have babies of their own if they— 

Henry gasped and flushed furiously when 
his vagrant thoughts took him that far. 


HE GREW thin on his diet, but still his 
figures showed him that he was not 
saving enough. He had two hundred and 
thirty dollars in the bank; he had sixty- 
three more to raise above the family 
expenses in nine weeks! He whimpered a 
little at that; then he steeled himself and 
said that he would! Any of his heroes 
could and would have done that so easily. 

Nine weeks, and sixty-three dollars; 
seven, and fifty-six. . . . He never was 
going to make it without a raise. Higgin- 
son watched others carrying important 
matters to Henry, and reprimanded them 
and Boggs. He talked to Henry sternly 
about the virtue of knowing one’s place and 
keeping it. Henry took the scolding meekly. 

Five weeks, and fifty dollars to raise. 
He grew panicky. When the druggist 
grumbled over the necessity of posting his 
books Henry stepped into the breach. He 
worked behind the counters from seven to 
nine; from nine to eleven he sat at the 
cluttered desk and toiled over those books; 
from eleven-ten to midnight he worked on 
the grocer’s ledger at home. His walk 
morning and evening became a dull grind. 

Three weeks . . . two... Ifhe could 
only hang on to all those extra jobs, if he 
could keep walking to and from work, if 
he could get along on his meager ration, if 
nothing happened to cost him an extra 
dime, he would make it! 

He lived a lifetime of terror in those 
days and nights. He was dizzy and un- 
certain on his legs, but whenever he felt 
very bad he thought of Emmy and the 
kids and the insurance. 

A week . . . six days. He arranged to 
get his pay from the druggist and. the 
grocer on Friday night. The "Express? 
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Increase Your Week- End Touring Radius 


RE you a boulevard tourist? Do 
you stick to the same old famil 
iar routes within smooth, easy dis- 
tance from home? If you do, you're 
losing the big *kick" in motoring. For 
the real joys lie in the open spaces— 
reached in the same driving time if 
you have a powerful, easy-riding car. 
Look at the map above. What de- 
lights await you weekly if you had a 
car that would make such trips as 
surely and as comfortably as the 
powerful Jewett. Perhaps you hesi- 
tate, with good reason, to attempt 
such longer trips with a lighter, less 
able car than Jewett, although it cost 
about what Jewett costs. But Jewett, 
remember, is built for hard service, 
high mileage and recreation without 
vexation. 


Get off the Concrete! 


If you're going to have any fun on 
your week-end trips you've got to 
have a car that can get away from 
the army of concrete crawlers— take 
side roads comfortably. 


C; 


Jewett increases your touring ra- 
dius because it has big six power and 
p Think of the thrill of 

andling full 5o horse-power in a 
Paige-built motor! Sustained speed is 
yours, easily, quietly, safely, indefi- 
nitely! 

* Big-League" Power 
You will notice Jewett's amazing 
power countless times daily in its 
quick getaway. You run around the 
*crawlers." Accelerate from 5 to 25 
miles ag hour in 7 seconds in high. 
You will notice Jewett's power in 
marvelous pulling over poor roads— 
in scampering up hard hills in high 
where most cars shift or stall. What- 
ever your route you breeze steadily 
along in Jewett, conscious always of 
“big-league” power. 

Whatever your speed or route, 
comfort is yours in Jewett—comfort 
you never dreamed possible. Jewett 
weighs 2805 pounds— 200 to 400 
pounds more than "light" sixes. 
"There's a six-inch-deep frame; Paige- 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


Timken axles, front and rear; all-steel 
universal joints. Jewett is husky. Its 
substantial weight makes it hug the 
road, even at the higher speeds Jew- 
ett owners enjoy. You go farther and 
finish fresher because of Jewett's 
club-chair comfort. 

All Jewett bodies are loungy. Seats 
are comfortable; tilted just right. Lots 
of legroom for the tallest. No cramped 
positions. 

Master of Miles 
Increase your touring radius. Get the 
real fun out of motoring—cover new 
ground—reach strange places. You 
can do it with a Jewett! Sample the 
open roads and the byways. Leave 
the city tourists behind. Thrill to the 
delights of rolling country. Visit that 
camp or lodge. Have a real demonstra- 
tion in a Jewett. You'll find that you 
can be in company with splendid cars 
costing mach more than Jewett, 
which are known for their easy mas- 
tery of miles. There's a Jewett dealer 
waiting to show you. (624-A) 
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paid on Saturday noon. The insurance 
office would be open until six, he learned. 
He had had his thirty-one-day notice; he 
had had two reminder notices. On Satur- 
day the thirty-one days would be up. He 
must keep going! 

Five days, and he stopped to lean against 
a building while the street careened. Four 
days, and he grew nauseated at the drug- 
gist’s disorderly desk. Two days, and he 
crawled to bed, leaving the grocer’s ledger 
on the dining-room table where Emmy 
would find it if she happened to get up 
before he did. . . . One day ... 


E WENT to thebankat noon and hada 
thin packet of billsin thepocket against 
his heart. He put his pay envelope there 
too, and felt the heart fluttering. He went 
down the steps to the street, as a man will 
whose legs are numb. He did not see 
Mary Hilton followed him a block and 
around the corner into an office building. 
He did not know she stood close while 
he clung to the news-stand in the lobby 
for support; did not realize that her hands 
steadied him as he reeled in the elevator. 
He groped down the corridor and opened 
the door with great effort. He made his 
way to the cashier’s wicket, and thrust 
the money and notice through. 

He winced when the rubber stamp fell 
on his premium notice to make it a pro- 
tecting receipt for Emmy. He dragged it 
across the glass shelf and held it close to 
his eyes. ‘then he straightened and reeled 
and flopped into a chair, and commenced 
to laugh shrilly. He laughed and wept 
until clerks came from their desks and 
stood around him. 

“Two miles’ walk for fourteen cents," 
Boggs giggled. “And four dollars for the 
clerking job. . . . Thirty-two-fifty from 
the ‘Express,’ and Emmy never knew 
about the second-hand shoes. . . . The dead 
man's shoes. . . ." 

He leaned forward in a crazy outburst 
of mirth. The clerk nearest him stepped 
aside, frightened by the look in Henry's 
face. But Henry stopped laughing. Ma 
was standing there, one hand uplifted, 
lips set, and when she saw that he recog- 
nized her she started forward. 

Henry lifted a hand in imperious ges- 
ture, and, stil! indecisive, Mary stopped. 

He spoke thickly, mumbling the words: 

“Darn ye. . . . Drop that gun!” 

“Get a doctor,” said Mary Hilton 
sharply, “and somebody get Mr. Falk, 
the business manager of the ‘Express’ on 
the ’phone for me!’ 

Many days later Henry opened his eyes. 
He was in hi own room in bed. On the 
dresser were flowers. The place was cool 
and quiet, and a woman in a nurse's 
uniform was opening the door. Behind 
her stood a tall man. 

“Hello, Mr. Falk!” murmured Henry, 
trying to start up, bewildered by this, his 
first conscious impression in so long. 


“Hello, Boggs,’ said Falk. ‘‘ Just 
dropped in to see how it goes.” 

“Te’s all right . . . I guess," muttered 

enry. 

“Yes. We know it is all right, now,” 
Boggs heard Falk say. When he opened 
his eyes again he was alone with the nurse. 

Emmy entered and took Henry's hand. 
Tears winked on her lashes. 

“I guess I've been a little sick," he 
whispered. “I can't afford that.” 

It was all right, Emmy said, a s*range 
fullness in her voice; the nurse came from 
the “Express” Welfare Department. This 
little rest would cost them nothing, and, 
anyhow, he mustn’t ever worry about 
expenses again. 

mmy seemed better, younger; not so 
worried. She sat by him on long after- 
noons and sewed. She asked a question 
here and there, widely spaced. Henry 
laughed when he told her about the extra 
jobs and the second-hand shoes. 

“I know that, Henry,” she said gently, 
not looking at him. “You talked a great 
deal when you were the worst. But it's 
all right. You'll not even be docked. Mr. 
Falk is so kind!" 

Nice of Falk to be kind, Henry thought. 
He wondered, vaguely . . . just vaguely. 

Falk came again after Henry had been 
sitting up, but he wouldn't talk about the 
office. eh vecything'é all right. We'll talk 
business later. By the way, Henry, would 
you like to come to the Valor Award 
dinner next week? The nurse thinks you're 
strong enough.” 

“Gee!” said Henry. "I sure would!" 

Having Falk send his own automobile 
for Henry was an overwhelming expe- 
rience. Shuffling into the office and being 
greeted by Falk himself was bewildering. 

In the café that feeling of detachment 
from self was even more pronounced. The 
faces were all familiar, but all blurred, as 
in a dream: boys who worked beside him, 
stenographers ... Forbush ... reporters 

. . the city editor... the mayor. ... 


HAIRS scraped thunderously. Forbush 
was standing. His voice came to Henry 
as from a great distance: 

"When the ‘Express’ established this 
practice of making these monthly awards, 
we desired to stimulate those qualities 
which make for better citizenship. . . .” 
His voice faded out, receding. After a 
long time it came again: 

*" The stuff of which heroes are made is 
always the same; the manifestations of 
heroism may differ. Valor is not always 
spectacular . . . fortitude, generosity NR 
unselfishness, bravery—sometimes. ” 

Again his voice slipped away from 
Henry. Boggs gripped the table, and 
blinked to clear his mind. Forbush was 
holding the medal in his hands and the 
place was very still. 

“ And so, the man who is of the greatest 
value to his organization may be un- 


identified for a period; but the lesson 
seems to be that virtue is not its own re- 
ward, that service will eventually be 
repaid. 

" Because this is a family gathering I 
can speak of the petty jealousies that will 
creep into the office despite our best efforts. 
One such regrettable instance is past, and 
one submerged individual has emerged 
triumphant. 

"[t was the man who conceived the 
idea of this Valor Award, we now know, 
who conceived those several other ideas 
that were instrumental in bringing his de- 
partment out of the doldrums into the 
fair winds of progress. It was the man 
that believed in heroism as a profound 
influence who could be a hero himself, 
and in the terms of everyday life. He 
could suffer that others might E safe; he 
could deny himself that a woman and 
children might not know want. He could 
endanger his very life in the most unspec- 
tacular manner, that others might not 
know privation; and beyond that no man 
hath greater love. 

“To the new manager of our classified 
department this month's medal goes; and 
it ts fitting that the one who removed the 
bushel from his light, should present this 
wholly inadequate token. . . ." 


HENRY saw Mary Hilton, blushingerim- 
son, advance toward Forbush, unwill- 
ingly, but forced on by the publisher's smile 
and by the murmur of approval which ran 
into a burst of applause. He watched her 
pass through the array of small tables, 
seeming to (ee in her gown of gauzy blue. 
She took the medal from Forbush. She 
came straight toward Henry, while the 
applause grew to a roar and men and boys 
and women rose from their seats. There 
was an odd light in her Ha when she 
stopped before Boggs as Falk helped him 
to his feet. 

“Me?” quavered Henry, with a fright- 
ened look at the business manager. 

“Who else?” Falk asked, and his hand 
squeezed Henry's arm mightily. “ Hig- 
ginson went as soon as we found out; and 
when you have your whole strength—” 

The girl’s fingers were fluttering about 
Henry’s coat lapel. She had lost her flush 
and was very pale, but as she fastened the 
pin she looked into his face and smiled 
such a smile as Henry Boggs had never 
seen. She put out her hand and shook 
his, and then turned away, as though she 
were frightened. . . . 

Boggs sat down weakly, heart racing 


beneath that medal. He laughed. 
“Oh, pshaw!” he said. “Shucks! A 
hero? Why, Mr. Falk, you're all cra 
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None of you know anything about heroes 
“Well, a few of us do," replied Falk, 
and he looked through the press of people 
to find Mary. He caught her eye and 
smiled, and the significance of that smile 
made her flush again, quite furiously. 


The Greatest Real Estate Salesman in the World 


sold ‘armor-side corsets.” The head of the 
concern said they needed a man to push 
sales in Chicago; and, pointing to a desk 
n the office, he told me to sit down and 

: out an idea of what I would do if 


(Continued from page 16) 


I went out there, to get immediate 
results. 

“This ıs what I proposed," laughed 
Day: “I would get a very tall woman, 
but with a good figure, and a very short, 


fat one. I would dress them alike and 
have them walk side by side up and 
down the principal shopping street in 
Chicago. The striking contrast in. their 
appearance would make people turn to 
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, due, in part, to the fact that Whitman's Sampler 
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the land, showing on the package a fine example 
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look after them. On the back of each 
woman would be a placard. The one on the 
tall woman would read: ‘I bought Armor- 
side Corsets.' On the short one it would 
read: ‘I didn’t.’ 

“I figured that this would cause shop- 
pers to go into the stores and inquire 
about the corsets. The merchants would 
buy what customers asked for, and in this 
way a quick demand would be created. 
Apparently the dealer thought so too, for 
he told me I could start for Chicago the 
following afternoon. 


** AT THAT time, I never had been out- 

sideof New York;andtolanda job that 
would enable me to see something of the 
world was almost too good to be true. I 
raced home, told my sister the wonderful 
news, and packed my things before I went 
to bed that night. 

“In the morning, in spite of my excite- 
ment, I noticed that my sister's gyes were 
suspiciously red. 

***Have you been crying?’ I demanded; 
and she confessed that she had cried all 
night. 

“Ever since Mother died,’ she said, 
‘Tve tried to keep the family together. 
This is the first break. I know you're a 
good boy now, Joe; but if you go away, 
where you'll have to meet all kinds of 
temptations—and meet them alone— 
how can I help worrying? 

“Ts that the way you feel about it? 
I asked. 

“Yes, she admitted. 

“Then I won't go,’ I said. And I un- 
packed my things, gave. up the job in 
Chicago, and looked for one in New York. 

“This time I landed in my present 
business. One of the young men whom 
I had known at Talcott’s had left there 
not long before and opened a small real 
estate office. I became his partner by 

utting in five hundred dollars which I 
Rad managed to save. About the only 
business he had picked up was the collect- 
ing of rents for five houses over in Green- 
point, where he lived. He wanted me to 
put in another five hundred dollars, to 
offset this; but I told him that if, inside 
of a week, I couldn't get as much new 
business as he already had, Id quit 
entirely. 

“I made good on that promise, too. 
Before the end of the week I had become 
collector for several apartment buildings; 
which, of course, were much better than 
his five houses. Not long after that, I 
sold a twenty-thousand-dollar residence 
and got a good commission. Pretty soon 
I was bringing in nine tenths of all the 
business we had. Things couldn't go on 
that way; so we separated. 

“I stayed on in the little office we had 
on Eighth Avenue. The only 'staff' I 
could afford then was an office boy: After 
thirty years, he is still with me—making 
about two hundred times his original 
salary. Several of my men have worked 
with me more than twenty years. My 

resent staff numbers more than one 
hundred persons.” 

At the beginning of this article I said 
that Joseph P. Day is recognized as the 
greatest real estate salesman in the world. 
The more dramatic examples must suffice. 

In a single afternoon, he sold $1,913,000 
worth of property belonging to the 
: 'tv estate. In one day, he disposed 

.900 worth for the Henry Astor 


estate. The largest single sale he has put 
through was for the Third Avenue street 
railway; it reached a total of $26,000,000 
in a few hours! Last year the Day organ- 
ization disposed of 31,000 lots, more than 
$40,000,000 worth of property. 

I could go on piling up figures—more 
millions of dollars, more thousands of 
lots. But what's the use? They wouldn't 
show you the man himself. More, I think, 
than any other person I know, he can 
be described in that overworked phrase— 
a human dynamo. Physically, he is thin, 
active, high-strung, like a race horse. 
Mentally, he is always “on the trigger.” 
He seems to have inexhaustible vitality; 
yet he eats only the simplest food, and 
even not much of that. 

On the table beside him was a glass of 
milk, which he slowly sipped as we talked. 
His usual luncheon, ever since he was a 
child, has been ctackers and milk. He 
eats almost no meat at all. He never 
wears an overcoat. If it is storming he 
puts on a raincoat. This and a hat are 
the only concessions he makes to the 
weather. He always wears a flower in his 
buttonhole: a white carnation, or a 
gardenia from the greenhouses of his 
country place at Short Hills, New Jersey. 

He is a steam engine for work; but he 
says that his work is his play, a splendid 

ame, full of interest and excitement. 
ut when he goes home at night that 
game is over for the day. Unless in some 
special emergency, he never talks busi- 
ness, or even thinks business, at home. 
His evenings belong to his wife and family. 

He talks well on many subjects: books, 
pictures, rugs, gardens—a remarkable 
range of interests for a busy man. Per- 
haps that is one reason why, when he does 
turn to his business affairs, he has such 
freshness of enthusiasm, such power of 
concentration. 


HOWEVER, it isn’t the greatest reason 
for Day’sextraordinaryrecord. Thereal 
explanation, I believe, is to be found in 
his understanding of human nature. Not 
long ago, for instance, he sold a twenty- 
two story office building, on Lower 
Broadway, to_the United States Steel 
Corporation. The price was five million 
dollars; so you can see that it was a pretty 
big piece of business. Yet the deciding 
factor in that deal was—what do you 
think?—simply Joe Day’s knowledge of 
the power of suggestion. 

“Several years ago," he told me, 
“ Judge Gary sent for me and said, ‘Joe, 
I think the Steel Corporation ought to 
have its own building. I want you to 
keep your eye on the possibilities. But 
don’t bring up the subject again until I 
ask you to.’ 

“I immediately began to canvass the 
situation along Broadway, from the 
Battery to City Hall Park. At that time, 
the Steel Corporation had offices in the 
Empire Building. I knew the company 
had been there a good many years, and it 
seemed to me it would be a wise thing for 
them to buy the property and stay there 
permanently. Judge Gary had called my 
attention to the view his office windows 
afforded of the North River, and had said 
that he must have either this view or one 
of the harbor. That section was filling u 
with towering buildings, which shut off 
these views; but the outlook from the 
Empire Building could not be interfered 


with. So this was one of the possibilities 
which I studied carefully. 

“I spent weeks going over the situation 
and sounding out the various interests 
involved. I could make no definite pro- 
posals, for it was all contingent on judee 
Gary’s approval. But I had maps, charts, 
and estimates prepared, covering every 
available site in that district. 

“ATOW, all of this work was necessary and 

useful. Yet that wasn’t what enabled 
me to make the sale which I put through 
when Judge Gary finally sent for me. 
No; it was done by two questions and 
five minutes of silence! 

“Let me explain: Adjoining the Empire 
Building was the Adams Express Build- 
ing, 2 more modern structure and with a 
fine view of the harbor from the upper 
floors. Judge Gary explained that some 
of the Steel Corporation officials wanted 
to buy this building. Apparently he 
favored the idea. And, so far as my 

rofits were concerned, it would have 
een as much to my advantage as to sell 
him the Empire Building. 

" But I happened to know that another 
skyscraper, the Cunard Building, was 
going to be erected, and that this would 
shut off the south view from the Adams 
Building. I explained this to Judge Gary. 
and told him he would be better off where 
he was, because there his cherished out- 
look was safe for at least many years to 
come. 

“He began to debate the matter—and 
that was when I needed my knowledge of 
human psychology. Never let anyone— 
least of alí, a lawyer—get to debating an 
idea you want him to accept, or to reject. 
If you argue against him, he instinctively 
begins to fight all the harder. That's 
human nature. 

"[ knew that to start an argument 
would be handing all the weapons to 
Judge Gary. As a lawyer, he would enjoy 
it, just as he would enjoy proving a case 
in court. I had given him the facts. 1 
believed he would accept them if I didn't 
try to force them on him. So I let him do 
the talking. 

"But meanwhile I did some rapid 
thinking. I knew the building he was 
then occupying was well suited to the 
needs of the company. He had called my 
attention to the old-fashioned wooden 
trim, and had explained that some of the 
younger officials objected to this and to 
a few other minor details. But I had 
noticed that these criticisms had not 
originated with him. I believed he 
secretly wanted to stay where he was. 
He was simply repeating the objections of 
others. They were not valid objections, 
anyway, for the woodwork could easily 
be removed and modern finish substituted. 

“Tt is hard to keep up a one-sided 
argument very long; so, pretty soon, 
Judge Gary stopped talking. From his 
chair he could look out over the river, a 
view which I knew he loved. Where I 
was sitting, I also had this wonderful 
view; and for a moment we both sat 
there, just looking out of the window. 
Then, without turning my eyes, I said 
very quietly: 

"Judge, where was your office when 
you first came to New York?’ 

“There was a little pause before he 
answered, ‘Why—it was in this building.’ 

“I waited a minute. Then I said, 
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Those who value the natural virtues of the four- 
cylinder car and have hoped, some day, to find 
them united with unusual riding comfort and bril- 
liant performance, can now confidently count 
upon that combination in the good Maxwell. 


It has long been my conviction that the four- 
cylinder car could be developed to the point 
where its performance and enduring service would 
match the economies, the simplicities and the other 
advantages which everyone knows it to possess. 


Freed from the tyranny of tradition, the accom- 
plishment of this ambition was begun three years 
ago by the group of engineers engaged in the 
development of the good Maxwell. 


The process of betterment has gone on continu- 
ously ever since, latterly with the creative talent 
and active participation of the engineering staff 
which developed the Chrysler Six. 


Incidentally, it has involved, during the past year 
alone, the investment of more than a million 
dollars in improved manufacturing equipment, 
with the outlay of another million dollars planned 
for the coming year. | 


As it stands today, the good Maxwell is not merely 
greater in every respect than ever before, but it 
represents an achievement in the four-cylinder field 
as striking as the Chrysler in the field of sixes. 
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Judee where was the Steel Corporation 
ormed?? 

“There was another pause before he 
replied, ‘Right here, in this very office 
where you and I are sitting now.’ 

“He spoke very slowly—and I said 
nothing more. Not a word! For five 
minutes—and they seemed like fifteen— 
we sat there in absolute silence, gazing 
out of the window. 

“Finally, with a half-defiant note in 
his voice, he said, 'Almost every one of 
my junior officers wants to leave this 
building. But it's our home. We were 
born here; we've grown up here; and 
here's where we're going to stay!’ 

“Inside of half an hour the deal was 
closed—not because of any battering with 
facts and figures but because I sensed 
the unconscious desire in a man’s mind, 
and was able to reveal it to him through 
the power of suggestion. 


"N9 ONE can go far in business—in 
fact, no one can get muchssatisfaction 
out of life, if he isn't able to think and to 
feel with the people he wants to influence. 
I can tell you of one occasion when I 
probably would have had a broken head 
if I hadn't been able to get the other fel- 
low's point of view. 

“Tt happened a few years ago, when the 
Government employed me to sell eighteen 
hundred and ninety eight houses at Fair- 
view, near Camden, New Jersey. This 
was one of the towns which had been 
built for the workers in the shipyards 
during the war. But the tenants raised a 
great hue and cry, claiming that the Gov- 
ernment had got them to move there and 
now was throwing them out. 

“We made an investigation, and found 
that of the eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight tenants at the time of the sale, only 
three had moved there during the war: 
all the rest had gone there voluntarily 
after the Armistice. 

“Nevertheless, hundreds of the tenants 
were very bitter. They even threatened 
to kill me if I went on with the sale; and 
on the day when it took place several 
thousand sullen and angry men jammed 
the hall where the auction was to be held. 
We had police officers stationed in the 
crowd, but in that crush they couldn't have 
done anything if trouble had started. 

“The sale had been advertised to begin 
at noon, and I figured that the rioters had 
laid their plans accordingly. Anything 
that would upset the schedule might con- 
fuse them; so I decided to start the sale an 
hour ahead of time. As the hall was 
already packed, I could say that I did it 
to save the crowd a long and uncomfort- 
able time of waiting. 

“This helped a Tie for some of the 
ringleaders hadn't. yet arrived on the 
scene. But there were enough of them 
there, and in a very ugly temper, to make 
things look pretty serious. When I 
stepped upon the platform, I realized 
that there was an excellent prospect of my 
having to be carried off it. However, 
I got right down to business. 

" But not without trying to think with 
the other fellow! Of course my men had 
done a lot of preliminary work. They had 
found out that certain of the tenants 
approved of the sale and intended to bid 
on the houses they were occupying. 
Knowing this, I started. with a house 


which I knew was wanted by the man who 
lived in it. I figured that he would im- 
mediately respond with a bid, and would 
get the house. That would please him. 
And it would also please the crowd. It 
would take the wind out of their sails; 
because the thing they had been saying 
was that we were going to turn them out 
of their homes. 


“EVERYTHING went just as I had ex- 

ected. The man got his house, the 
érowd cheered, and Ihelped them! Thatlet 
off alittleoftheirsteam. But the minute the 
cheering was over, I followed it up by 
shouting: 

“Now everybody hiss the auctioneer!” 
And I led the hissing. 

“For a minute it sounded as if a dozen 
locomotives were blowing off steam. But 
those thousands of human beings really 
were blowing off steam; and as the hissing 
died away, there came a roar of laughter 
that almost raised the roof. They and I 
laughed together—and I knew then that 
if I eas carried off that platform, it would 
be on the shoulders of the very men who 
had threatened to kill me. 

“T had expected that it might take two 
weeks to finish this sale. But it was all 
over in three days, and they were three of 
the jolliest days I’ve ever had. 

“That was an example of how it pays 
to think and to feel with people. Now let 
me tell you of the biggest satisfaction I’ve 
ever had in business, and of how it came 
about through this same principle. 

“A few years ago | bought some shore 
roperty at Manhattan Beach, on Long 
sland. It included a fenced-in section of 

beach and some bathhouses. One day I 
was in the office of these bathhouses, 
talking to the manager, when a boy came 
in carrying a medicine ball. 

“Aa, there!’ called the manager. ‘Can’t 
take that ball out on the beach. Check it!’ 

“The boy did so, although evidently 
much disappointed. A few minutes later 
a girl came along with a camera. 

“Have to check that camera, miss!’ 
called the manager. 

“When she had complied, reluctantly, 
and gone out, I asked the manager why 
he had given these orders. 

"'Oh,' he said, ‘we can't have boys 
knocking a ball around the beach. Some- 
body might get hurt. And we can't have 
cameras out there. One of the fashionable 
women from the hotel might be walking 
on the sand, and somebody might take a 
snapshot that would show her and maybe 
a shopgirl, or a stenographer, in the same 
picture. She wouldn't like that.’ 

"*Oh! I said. ‘Is that so? Well, how 
many people from the hotel are likely to 
be on the beach at anv one time? 

*' Perhaps forty or fifty,’ he said. 

**And how many other people are there 
at the same time?’ I asked. 

“About seven hundred, on a good day.’ 

**Humph! I said. ‘After this, any of 
our patrons who want to take a camera 
with them are to have that privilege. If 
the hotel guests don't want to be sus- 
pected of inhaling the same air as the rest 
of the world breathes, they can stay on 
the hotel veranda. 

“*Beyond that fence,’ I went on, ‘there 
are vacantlotswhich Lown. Knock a board 
out of the fence and let the boys play there, 

“That,” said Mr. Day, "was the be- 
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ginning of the thing which, next to my 
own family, has brought me more pleas- 
ure and more satisfaction than anything 
else in my life. Instead of the seven hun- 
dred people who used to go to our beaches 
‘on a good day,’ as the manager said, we 
now have more than thirty thousand! 
They are mostly office workers; and they 
want rest for their minds and recreation 
for their bodies. We have provided facili- 
ties for all kinds of sports. But that isn't 
all. If you want to see an inspiring sight, 
go down there and watch the huge classes 
of men, women, and children doing calis- 
thenics on the beach under the direction 
of one of the best instructors in the world. 

“Maybe there's some sort of business, 
somewhere, that hasn't any human side 
to it. I never ran across one of that kind, 
but there may be such a thing. If there 
is, I wouldn't go into it for all the money 
in the world. I want the human touch. 
Maps, plans, figures, calculations, adver- 
tising campaigns—that’s all interesting. 
"There's a lot of kick in organizing a big 
sale. But the big thrill for me is in the 
human side of it. 

“Sometimes I have seen people lose 
their heads in the excitementof an auction. 
In such cases I try to put myself in their 
place; and if I think they are bidding 
recklessly, pushing the price of a lot up 
to an unreasonable figure, I knock it down 
instead of trying to take advantage of 
their temporary excitement. 


*( YN THEotherhand;I' vesoldthousands 

of dollars’ worth of property to men 
who hadn't intended to buy it. But I did it 
without a qualm, because I was confident 
they wouldn't regret it. 

"] had an amusing experience of this 
sort some years ago, when I was auction- 
ing off some lots on the outskirts of New 
York. While the sale was going on I saw 
the late Henry Clews come in at the rear 
of the big tent we were using. It seems 
that something had happened to his motor 
car as he was passing near the tent; and 
while the chauffeur was busy fixing it Mr. 
Clews strolled over to see whatwasgoingon. 

"[ knew it would interest the crowd 
to know that one of New York's great 
bankers was present And I also knew 
that if he bought some lots it would help 
the sale—and it wouldn’t do him any 
harm, either, for they were a good invest- 
ment. So I stopped the proceedings, 
escorted him to a front seat, and intro- 
duced him to the crowd. Then I went 
on selling. 

" Perhaps half an hour later, the chauf- 
feur came in in search of Mr. Clews. 
W hen I bade him good-by, he said, 'I came 
in here just out of curiosity, and vou 
have sold me seventy-six thousand dollars' 
worth of lots I hadn't even heard of until 
two minutes before I bought them. I 
don't know yet how you did it." 

" How did vou do it?" I asked, as Mr. 
Dav stopped to laugh over the incident. 

"Guess it must have been the same old 
principle I was talking about a while ago,” 
he said. “I couldn't get Mr. Clews, or 
anybody else, to buy lots just because J 
wanted to sell them. But any man will buy 
the thing Ae wants, if he possibly can. 
What I do is to find out what he. either 
consciously or unconsciously, wants. then I 
give him the opportunity to get it—and 
sce that he takes it." 
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Brinell Mark 


Make This Test— 


Hupmobile 


Steering Knuckle Assembly 


The Hupmobile steering knuckle 
is drop-forged steel, double heat- 
treated, unusually heavy for safety 
and service. Each of these parts 
bears the mark of the Brinell test 
for hardness—a further assurance of 
safety. At this important point 
lighter forgings of lower carbon con- 
tent are frequently used. 


Steering knuckle arm is drop-forged 
steel, double heat-treated, excep- 
tional size. Fitted to knuckle by a 
special taper, nut and key, for safety. 


ag 


It Proves That the Hupmobile 
Is the Car for You 


Regardless of how you personally 
feel, or what you know about the 
Hupmobile, it is the one car you 
owe it to yourself to investigate 
before you spend your money. More, 
it is the car you ought to buy. 


For the simple but important reason 
that no man who earns his income 
is justified in buying a car till he 
knows that it matches the Hupmo- 
bile in quality and value. 


The New Way 
to Be Sure 


How are you going to tell, you ask, 
when practically the same claims 
are made for cars of widely different 
characteristics and varying prices. 


That’s true enough—and the answer 
is not there. But the answer is in 


this, and it is definite and concrete:- 


There is nothing hazy or misleading 
about the mechanical units and parts 
of a car. And Hupmobile gives you 
now the only hard-headed, practical 
way to get the truth about a car. 


Go to the Hupmobile dealer and 
check the Hupmobile parts displays. 
They show the finished parts and 
units that Hupmobile uses. The 
Hupmobile specifications are printed 
in black. 


In red, significantly enough, are 
printed the lesser and poorer spec- 
ifications and materials that are 
often used. 


These are the 
Important Things 


There's no mystery in a car—only 


to Buy 


good or bad design; careful or care- 
less workmanship; costly or cheap 
material—and the sum total of these 
means a splendid buy or a poor buy. 


You know the extra value that Hup- 
mobile has always had; its unfailing 
performance over long periods; its 
high re-sale value. 


These peculiar and distinctive Hup- 
mobile qualities are due to the very 
things you see in the parts displays. 


Make your own comparison—or 
ask the dealer to show you—but 
do it. 


It is the only way we know of to get 
at the truth and prove conclusively 
that you should buy a Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


——————— SS SSS es 
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Wild Bill McCorkle 


Wednesday, before he drew up in front of 
McCorkle's house. 

For a minute after he announced his 
news, Moonshine Bill's face, according to 
Jef Bennet’s description afterward, was 
‘turrible” to look at. Then Jeff went on: 
“He looked like a man tooken sick. It 
had dawned on him all on a suddent that 
folks crickticized the preacher for huntin’ 
out here. He got hisself together, an’ 
asked a few questions, quick an’ to the 
oint. ‘Now, here's what's happened,’ 

says to him; ‘I been hearin’ it a lon 
time, but never paid no attention: Ol 
Man Withers has been sowin’ seeds of 
discontentment because the preacher 
comes out here an' hunts with us fellows 
—you 'specially. He's got "em all sowed. 
They've growed upan’ ripened. To-night's 
the harvest. You know there don't many 
folks go to prayer meetin’. To-night’s the 
time for business meetin’ too, and Old 
Man Withers has notified, or had others 
notify, the folks that are dissatisfied, or 
think they are, to be thar. He's goin’ to 
pack the church with them that ain’t 
got any better sense than to side with 
him. He’s goin’ to ask the preacher’s 
resignation—get somebody else to do it. 
Then he’s goin’ to take the vote.’ 

“‘Great Jehosaphat!’ Bill yells at 
me. ‘An’ you stand here an’ take up my 
time with that long-winded yarn? Loo 
at that sun, man. Me an’ you’s got to 
hustle. Move quick. Help me hitch up 
this critter. Get a hustle on you. I'm 

oin’ to town. I’m goin’ to make a speech, 
ike of which I never made before. I’m 
oin’ to mop up the streets with Ol’? Man 
Vithers, an string him to a pole? 

“< An’ what good'll that do?” I asks him. 
*They're again' the preacher because he's 
a friend of yours. They say you're a 
roughneck. Thats what's the matter now.’ 

* Well, he told me to wait, and went 
back to the house. Thar him and his wife 
talked, excited. She looked skeered, like 
she used to look in the old days, when 
Bill was a wild one an' the revenue man 
a-snoopin' round. Then that snaggle- 
toothed boy of his'n come runnin' out to 
the lot an' begun hitching up the wagin 
like a house was afire, an Bill come in a 
hurry toward me. 

“Up the road,’ he says to me, ‘you'll 
find Cal French and Frank Stedman. 
They're members of Mr. Hopkins’s 
church. Tell 'em I say to be thar to-night. 
Keep on to Franklin's store. Ef you see 
any members in reg'lar standin', tell 'em 
the same. Don't tell the crowd—take the 
reg lar members aside. Hustle! Move! 
Don't set thar lookin’? " 


S° JEFF prodded up his mule, while 
McCorkle hurried back to the house. 

“Git on yo’ Sunday clothes, Molly,” 
he commanded. "You're a member, an’ 
these here is woman’s suffrage days. Git 
the chillun ready, ev’ry single one of ’em. 
They’re goin’ to see a fight!” 

At first Molly protested, saying she 
didn’t like to mix up in things like that, 
but Bill turned on her. 

“Remember the night he knelt by 

^ ^ar bed, woman?" he cried. 


(Continued from page 33) 


There was some delay, for she would 
have him put on his blue clothes and 
a clean shirt. She even took a few snips 
with the scissors at his beard, leaving 
the copper wires to scintillate on the 
floor. 

It was four o'clock when a wagonload 
of red-headed McCorkles rattled into 
town, followed by two setter dogs, one 
otf them red also. Old Bill had not 
noticed them when he left home. He was 
hardly conscious that they were following 
him when, leaving Molly, he hurried up 
Main Street. i 

It looked to him at first as if the street 
were deserted. Usually a group of young 
people loitered in Thompson’s store, but 
now there was only Jack Crump, son of 
Deacon Crump, a young fellow reputed 
as wild as his father was pious, but who 
had recently been studying law in Cap- 
tain Duncan’s office. At the curb was 
Jack’s high-powered roadster. 

* Whar's the rest of the crowd, young 
man?” demanded Bill. 

“Oh, they’ve gone to a Sunday-school 
supper at White’s Pond.” 

i - What! This time of year? Who got 
it up?” 

“Hulsizer. Who else? Pulled some 
kind of bunk about the preacher’s not 
minding their taking one night from 
prayer meeting—as if they ever go any- 
way. Said to-night was full moon, and 
the weather mild for winter. It’s for 
every member under thirty. They all 
went in cars, of course. . . . Why didn't 
I go? Well, you know, old man, I don't 
take much stock in Withers and his 
crowd. My name's on the roll, but I 
don't go to preachin' very often, and I 
wouldn't go at all if it wasn't for Preacher 
Hopkins. He's a real fellow." 


"N/OU'RE the man I want to talk 
to," said Bill. 

And while Bill was talking, earnestly, 
in lowered tones, Hulsizer himself passed. 
Hulsizer had not attended his own party! 

Perhaps Jack Crump went to take his 
place there, for when a little later his car 
roared out of town it was headed in the 
direction of White's Pond, out over the 
rough mountain roads. 

Up Main Street Bill hurried, and 
turned into Captain Duncan's yard. The 
captain was, next to Withers, the promi- 
nent man financially in the church, but, 
unlike Withers, took no active interest 
in its affairs. He was a man who could be 
depended on to stand for what was fair. 
It was he whom Bill counted on to lead 
the fight. 

Mrs. Duncan herself answered the door 
bell. The captain was away, she said— 
he had gone to Atlanta on business. 

“Did Mr. Withers know he was goin’?” 
asked Bill. 

"Oh, yes. He is to attend to some 
business for Mr. Withers.” 

Out of Captain Duncan's gate Old Bill 
came, and his face was troubled. Two 
blocks up the street lived Doctor Boyd, 
leading physician of the town, and also 
a member of the church—a man too busy 
to take an active part in church manage- 


ment but too just to see an unfair thing 
done. 

“The doctor has gone to a medical 
convention in Birmingham," said Mrs. 
Joyd. . . . "Yes, he always goes this 
time of year." 

Bill was struck silent; then he spoke: 
* Mrs. Boyd, mebbe you know. How are 
things decided in church—who'll be the 
preacher, an' such?" 

"In our church," she replied, “the 
majority governs such matters." 

ill thanked her and left. At the gate 
he stood a while, pulling his beard, like a 
man bewildered. Then he left Main 
Street for the highways and byways of 
the town’s life—the cotton-mill villages, 
the neighborhood of the lumber yards. 
People turned to look after him in aston- 
ishment as he hurried along, red beard 
streaming against his broad chest, bird 
dogs trotting at his heels. He did not go 
near the preacher’s home. He had 
warned Molly not to do so. “He'll up an’ 
resign if he finds it out,” he declared. 
That was why it happened that Hopkins, 
working in his winter garden, and Mrs. 
Hopkins, busy in the kitchen, did not 
know he was in town, did not suspect that 
a battle, with their fortunes at stake, 
was brewing on that golden afternoon. 


DEACON WITHERS, busy in the rear 
office of his store, heard some rumors 
of what was happening, but these rumors 
he listened to with a smile full of irony. 
Well he knew the futility of unorganized 
effort, and. the power of a movement 
which was organized. 

The meeting to-night was to be packed. 
The officers were of his own choosing. Mr. 
Crump, his partner, was moderator. Joe 
Saunders, a corpulent bachelor whose fat 
bass voice in the choir the preacher was 
said to have deplored, thereby making 
an enemy to the death, was clerk: The 
malcontents were all with the deacon. 
The easy-going had their names in his 
book, and would be afraid to back down. 
The young people were out of town. 

So the battle drew near. And for the 
millionth time in history, big and little, 
oligarchy, represented in this case by the 
deacon and his closely-knit clique, and 
democracy, represented by a miscellane- 
ous collection of ordinary folks, led, if 
led at all, by an ignorant, passionate, and 
highly vulnerable man, were to try their 
respective strengths. Right and wrong 
had come to grips again.  . 

At eight o'clock, when Mr. Hopkins 
rose and gave out the first hymn, the 
Sunday-school room in the basement of 
the church was already comfortably 
filled, and there were unaccustomed faces 
— people from the highways and by ways 
of the town. Deacon Withers was sur- 
prised; but his confidence was not shaken. 

On the front bench, in the amen corner 
dedicated to himself, sat the deacon. 
About him was his clique, who would 
second his motions, and vote as he wanted 
them to. Half way down the aisle at the 
end of the bench, his smallest child on his 
lap, sat Bill McCorkle, next to him, face 
pale, sat Molly, while the remainder of 
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“The information that I derive 
from the Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan is the greatest that 
any man can have in regard to the 
daily condition of his business. 


“I cannot recommend this system 
too highly as it has already paid for 
itself and is good for fifteen or 
twenty years to come. Frankly, I 
consider it the most valuable asset 
I possess and if I could not get 
enother, would not part with it 
for ten times what it has cost.” 


FRICKE-HAHN DRUG CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


If you are trying to run your business without keeping 
adequate records, you are playing a losing game. Youcan- 
not hope to get all your profits. There are leaks— you 
know it—but you cannot find them. Losses—you are 
sure of it—but you cannot catch them. All you can do is 
guess—and the results are the usual results of guesswork. 


On the other hand, thousands of business men in 
every part of the country have discarded old-fashioned 
methods for the Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan. Now they are making money—more money than 
ever before. They can see every day what their busi- 
ness is doing. They have stopped the leaks and 
losses. They have eliminated guesswork and errors. They 
have cut down heavy expenses. They get all their 
profits. And the extra profits are more than sufficient 
to pay for the whole installation many times over. 


Why not have a Burroughs representative explain the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan to you in detail? Let him show you how 
it put your profits in your pocket where they belong. Don't delay. 
80% of the 20,000 business failures last year were cau. guesswork. 
Phone your nearest Burroughs office, your bank or telephone book 
will give you his address. Or, if more convenient, mail the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company 
6017 Second Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Please tell me how the Burroughs 


o's got my Profit? 
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Billin Simplified Accounting Plan has helped 
other men in my line of business to 
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the family straggled off like red-carpeted 
stair steps. In the aisle near their master 
lay the two setter dogs, who had followed 
him all day, and had trailed him here, 
though he had left them at the livery stable. 

Now and then Bill passed an enormous 
hand over his beard. Never before had 
he been to prayer meeting, or attended 
a business meeting of the church. Of 
parliamentary proceedings he knew ex- 
actly nothing. Now he was trembling 
with the greatest fear he had ever known 
—fear of his own inadequacy to rise to 
his feet and speak for his friend. 

True, he had made a speech on Jeff 
Davis, and another on the Constitution 
of the United States. But on both these 
occasions he had been fortified in a way 
he was not fortified now. Behind him the 
crowd, who looked to him for leadership, 
must have sensed his agitation. For in 
the main they seemed apologetic, out of 
place, ashamed. 

Mr. Hopkins’s face was grave as he 
went through the services. He knew now 
the sword that hung over him and his 
family. At supper time a neighbor had 
run in, fumed ouis leaving him and his 
wife with supper unfinished before them. 
It took courage for the minister, a sensi- 
tive man, to go through the service. Now 
and then he glanced at his senior deacon, 
listening with apparent attentiveness. 
He saw the narrowed eyes, the thin mouth, 
the face without mercy. Somehow he 
managed to get through, though his hand 
trembled when he turned the pages of the 
Bible. Then he announced the business 
meeting to follow, asked Mr. Crump to 
take the chair, and quietly and quickly 
left. As he passed down the aisle, his 
heart went out to his hunting companion 
sitting with a child in his lap, and his dogs 
at his side, pulling his beard. Poor old 
faithful scout. 


FROM the time the business meeting 
opened Bill’s heart was in his mouth. 
He heard the few routine matters disposed 
of in a dry, matter-of-fact way. Then the 
moderator, clearing his throat, asked if 
there were any other matters to come be- 
fore them. With the rising of Withers, 
the fight was on. 

The face of the deacon as he took his 
place in front of the gathering was sor- 
rowful but firm. His manner carried with 
it a certain kind of conviction, not with- 
out its effect even on the crowd that 
ought to have known him. The time 
had come, he said, when they must deal 
with a very painful matter—so painful 
that he had asked—ahem—for guidance. 

Here he was interrupted. Other mem- 
bers of the church were coming in—and 
they were not the people whose names had 
been on the deacon’s notebook! The 
rear aisles were filling, and in the entry 
was the sound of whispering. Bill looked 
around. With trembling hands he set 
the small child on Molly’s lap, and then 
in some way, he couldn't tell how, he was 
on his feet. 

But his voice, usually so hearty and 
confident, sounded to him like another 
man’s, almost like an old woman’s, and 
he was aware that he was smiling foolishly. 
lle had, in the preliminaries, picked up 
at least one parliamentary word. 

“I move," he said, “I move that the 
meetin’ go up-stairs whar these folks kin 
fnd seats an’ set down.” 


He was aware that somebody behind 
him timidly seconded the motion. Then 
Brother Withers was on his feet. He 
spoke sternly, a ring in his voice: 

“The main auditorium has always been 
used exclusively for the worship of God. 
It has never been profaned by a business 
transaction of any kind. The church does 
not propose at this late day to—” 

“ Brother McCorkle’s motion is out of 
order,” ruled little Mr. Crump. 

Bill sat down. The steam roller had 

assed smoothly over him, and Deacon 
Withers was going on with his speech. 

It was a skillful speech. For a long 
time, he declared, he had felt, and others 
who had their hearts as well as their 
names in the church, had felt, that the 
time had come for a change. Nobody 
could esteem, even love, Brother Hop- 
kins more than he. But that esteem and 
love must not blind him, nor them, to the 
fact that the church was suffering. 
Brother Hopkins, though a kind man, 
Was not as circumspect as a chosen vessel 
of the Lord should be. He was given to 
worldly pleasures and to worldly, even 
unworthy, associates. This fact had 
sorely grieved him and all those who 
loved: the church, and who felt that a 
minister of the Gospel should keep him- 
self, as the Good Book said, unspotted 
of the world. He moved, therefore, how- 
ever painful it was to him to do so, that 
a committee be appointed at once, that 
very night, to call on the pastor and re- 
quest—his resignation—assuring him that 
their hearts would go with him—their 
hearts and their prayers. 


GAIN, Old Bill was on his feet. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he pleaded, still 
smiling. 

The ruling of Crump was instantane- 
ous: 

“The chair doesn’t recognize Brother 
McCorkle.” 

It was a mistake, that ruling. Or, 
rather, the parliamentary phrase in which 
it was couched was a mistake. Sudden 
anger flushed the mountaineer's face 
as the smile left it. He took two steps 
down the aisle, and the voice that had 
started mountains echoing rang through 
the low-ceiled room. 

“Don’t reckernize me? Here I been 
a-knowin’ you all your life and you me— 
an’ you set thar, Mr. Crump, an’ say you 
don’t reckernize me?” 

“Sit down, sit down! ordered Mr. 
Crump, and rapped the table with his 
gavel. 

But Bill kept his feet, even if he did 
lose his head: 

“I won't set down. I been sot on once, 
and I won't be sot on again. I'll have my 
sav, and there ain't no use to pound with 
that thar hammer. Don't reckernize me? 
I reckon you'll reckernize me next time 
you see me." 

Confusion. followed, both in the front 
of the room and in the rear. In front 
Withers, Crump, and Saunders held a 
conference, in which the word “police” 
was heard. Molly, as she afterward de- 
clared, “come mighty nigh faintin’,” and 
one of the dogs growled and looked around 
with bewildered, shining eves. 

So much for the confusion in front. In 
the rear it was caused by the arrival of the 
young people. They were finding places 
along the wall and in the aisles. It was 


Jack Crump who spoke, wild Jack Crump. 
At his voice, people looked around 
amazed. And in all the queer things that 
followed, nothing was queerer than the 
part that Jack Crump played. 

“Mr. Moderator,” he said, addressing 
his own father, impersonally, but with a 
sort of tenderness in his voice, “a crowd 
of us, we regret to say, has arrived late, 
through no fault of our own. Would you 
kindly tell us what question is up for dis- 
cussion, and what has happened so far?” 


THERE was another whispered confer- 
ence, in which old Mr. Crump plainly 
showed his agitation. All his life he had 
been trying to get Jack to come to church, 
and now he wished him anywhere else 
but in church. It was Withers who did 
the explaining. He did not fear these 
youngsters; but under the circumstances 
it might be impolitic to refuse them. The 
explanation was almost word for word a 
repetition of his former speech. The 
church had decided that Brother Hop- 
kins's usefulness was past. A motion had 
just been made to appoint a committee 
to call on Brother Hopkins, when Mr. 
McCorkle here, in a most violent, un- 
seemly, and ignorant way, had inter- 
rupted. 

“Mr. McCorkle’s a member of the 
church, isn’t he?” asked Jack, advancing 
down the aisle; and though his face when 
he spoke to his father had been kindly 
now his black eyes were shining. 

“Yes!” retorted Withers; “he’s a mem- 
ber—after a fashion!" 

“Then he has a right to speak on any 
motion in this church, hasn’t he?” 

"In due time—yes—and with due 
respect—yes!” 

“But you said,” persisted Jack, “that 
a motion had been put. Now, according 
to my information in such matters, after 
the motion is put and before it is voted on, 
is the time given for discussion. I move 
that Mr. McCorkle be allowed to speak. 

“Second the motion," came from the 
crowd. 

“The motion is out of order," ruled 
Mr. Crump, losing his head. 

In the room, now packed, a murmur 
was rising—a murmur not loud but deep. 
Withers heard it and sensed its meaning. 
About the table he and Hulsizer and 
Saunders held another hurried, whis- 
pered conference. Then Withers nodded 
at Crump. 

“The chair recognizes Brother Mc- 
Corkle,” he ruled. 

Old Bill had remained on his feet dur- 
ing the proceedings, listening eagerly. 
Now, with every eye upon him, he ad- 
vanced to the front. A strange, barbaric 
figure he made in that littl Sunday- 
school room, his unkempt hair and beard 
glistening copper under the lights, his 
clothes coarse and unpressed, his dogs at 
his side. Molly had tried to stop the 
dogs, but they stuck close to their 
master's heels. He was their rock of ages, 
and where he went they would follow. 

Withers had resumed his seat in his 
accustomed corner, and was eying him 
craftily, with a dry, confident smile. The 
decision to allow the mountaineer to 
speak was not giving way, out merely a 
change of tactics. The steam-roller hav- 
ing failed to crush him, now turned. off 
down a side street, and came on him from 


behind. 
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THIS HAPPENED TOMR.L.E.K. 
—and then he got his Philco! 


What experiences—embarrassing or 
dangerous —have you had with ordi- 
nary batteries? 


—and then he got his Philco! 


RADIO 


all you ever knew about radio 
storage batteries. The new Philco Recharge- 
able Storage Batteries are a revelation. 
1 Their bet tight glass cases make them 
absolutely safe for the finest cabinet. 
2 An exclusive built-in Charge Indicator 
Ue at a glance how far the battery is 
or discharged 
3 pe ‘ing with the ‘cate, low-current 
Philco er and a throw-over switch 
is easy, simple and NOISELESS. 
Insure distance, volume and clearness by 
having your set “Philco Equipped.” 
Battery Ded low-voltage peanut tubes $8.00* 
Battery for standard 6-volt tubes | $16.00* 


*East of the Mississippi River 


“Can you imagine a worse hand-cranking experience 
than this from battery failure? Traffic blocked four 
ways, horns blowing, cops shouting, pedestrians giving 
us the laugh « « « You bet I got a Philco!" Mr. L. E. K. 
Chicago. 

Philco gives tremendous power and punch for quick 
starts. Sustained power for steady, white-hot ignition 
—brilliant, road-flooding lights. That's why Philco 
Diamond-Grid Batteries have made night driving safe 
—why they save you the discomforts of hand-cranking 
in hot, stifling, mid-summer weather. 

The over-size capacity and sound, rugged construction 
of the Philco Battery—its famous Diamond-Grid Plates, 
Philco Retainers and Quarter-Sawed Separators—are 
built-in factors of safety that also make its TWO-YEAR 
Guarantee conservative. 

Philco has always been the lowest-cost-per-month-of- 
service battery built. Now you can get a full-size, full- 
powered battery made by Philco as low as $14.95, 
exchange, depending on type and geographical location. 
Get your Philco NOW —and avoid the dangers and 


humiliations of battery failure. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO 35 mL Ss. BATTERIES 
DIAMOND GRID 
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of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory—garage—wherever there is need 
for clean, safe, comfortable towels that really dry—ScotTissue 
Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


pum Scot lissue Towels 


50c. (Postage paid by ; 
STR ak ganas —have changed the towel habits of the 


hen bought by th : 
(23 cartons—3750 towels). nation. 


O: B.” Factory. “Weight —have made it easy to have clean hands. 
. Even lower prices 3 $ 
qd orders of. 5710: and:25 —have made it possible for everybody to 
M your dealer canoot afford a fresh, clean, individual towel every 
supply you, send us your time 
Clam —are the only towels that contain these mar- 
Also makers of ScotTtamue velously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
Try the Handy Pack _ because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
of 25 towels for 10c ing and absorbing powers. 

© 1924 S. P. Co. 


Kitchen ^?! "Bathroom 
Automobile 
Office Factory 


For the conference had resulted in a 
plan: The ex-moonshiner was in himself 
the best kind of argument. He would of 
course make an ignorant, ridiculous ha- 
rangue. Then Withers would rise and pick 
that harangue to pieces. He would call 
attention to the man’s past life; he would 
attack his character. He would demand 
of the audience whether a man for whom 
Federal warrants had been issued was one 
to lead self-respecting, law-abiding Chris- 
tians. He would appeal to their pride, 
their self-respect. He would ask them if 
they wanted their children to look up to a 
man who had defied the laws of his 
country and of God. Thus operating, the 
steam-roller would crush McCorkle. 

But Old Bill, standing there though 
the room seemed to swim round him, 
realized more clearly than anyone else 
how vulnerable he was. He understood 
better than anyone else that he was not 
the man to lead in church. He knew what 
the deacon's smile meant. The room grew . 
very quiet, waiting for him to speak. At 
his first word Withers's jaw dropped, and 
Joe Saunders opened his mouth as if he 
were about to sing a solo. For Old Bill 
wasn't making a speech at all. 


"I COME to town to-day," Bill began, 
“because I heerd of this meetin’. I 
asked some of you to come here. I only 
wanted you to git together. I never ex- 
pected to show my face. I went to see 
Captain Duncan to git him to lead. Whar 
was he? Out of town—gone on business 
for Mr. Withers here. Then I went to see 
Doctor Boyd. Whar was he? Gone to a 
convention that everybody in town knew 
about. The young folks that just comein— 
whar was they? Gone toa Sunday-school 
party. Mebbe it all just happened that 
way. Mebbe it didn’t!” 

“What do you mean?” cried Withers, 
springing to his feet so suddenly that the 
dogs looked at him with glassy eyes, and 
one of them growled. 

“You jumped mighty quick, Mr. 
Withers,” said McCorkle, “for a man 
that ain’t hit. I’m speakin’ now.” He 
turned once more to the crowd: “I ain’t 
goin’ to take up for Mr. Hopkins,” he 
said. “He wouldn't want me to. I can't 
make a speech nohow.” 

A ripple of smiles passed over the 
crowd. They were thinking of orations on 

eff Davis and on the Constitution of the 
Jnited States. Bill saw the smiles and 
for just a moment his eyes twinkled. 
* Mebbe I could once," he said, “but I 
can't now. 

* Anyway, I ain't no expert on religion. 
All I know about it is that it’s made a 
powerful change in me. And I know that 
afore the preacher come out and hunted 
with me and the other fellows in the 
mountains, we was a wilder bunch than 
we are now. That's the reason I come 
here to-night—because he's my friend, 
and because he made the mountains a 
sight better place to live in than they 
used to be. 

“They’s some folks that blames the 
preacher for associatin’ with us, but 
seems to me I’ve heer'd that Jesus hisself 
was crikticized for goin' with folks that 
waren't his equals. 

“I can't say no mo’, because I don't 
know no mo' to say. But I kin make a 
motion." 

He paused a moment. "I move," he 
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(oncentra ted Energy 
in this fresh natural food 


Billions of tiny living plants revitalize your system 
— banish Constipation, Skin, and Stomach Troubles 


THESE remarkable reports are typical of thou- this simple, natural food achieves literally amaz- 
sands of similar tributes to Fleischmann’s ing results. Concentrated in every cake of 
Yeast. Fleischmann’s Yeast are billions of tiny yeast- 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. It 
is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach, and general health are affected— 


plants, alive and active. At once they go to work— 
invigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, 
aiding digestion, strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them healthy and active. 
Health is yours once more. 


“Our home is in Shanghai, China. 
There, our eight-year-old Billy began hav- 
ing severe outbreaks of boils. The doctor’s 
treatment there gave relief for a short time 
only. Then came a stay in America where 
we began a course of Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
sandwiching the daily cake between layers 
of sugar cookies. Then did Fleischmann’s 
prove itself, for the boils disappeared and 
after two years have never returned.” 


(Mrs. Julia W. Stafford of Shanghai, China) 


“As Executive Officer and Lieutenant 
U.S. Navy, I was relieved from active duty. 
Sick in mind with a pain-tortured body— 
stomach trouble was so acute I couldn’t eat 
or sleep: My aunt recommended a Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast Cake dissolved in water, and 
I took it to please her. The pain ceased. I 
had slight return attacks for a few weeks, 
but each time ‘little doctor yeast cake’ 
knocked them out. I eat anything now and 
enjoy it. Old navy friends tell me I look 


like the Athletic Instructor of old.” 
(A letter from Mr. Charles C. Beach 
of Baltimore, Md.) 


“I had four children to provide for. My work 
was laborious and one year's untiring efforts found me 
very much run-down. It was difficult for me to keep 
on my feet for more than an hour at a time. I was 
more than willing to do my utmost to provide for my 
loved ones, but my health interfered. 

“T saw an advertisement about Fleischmann's Yeast. 
Eagerly, enthusiastically, I tried it. I religiously con- 
tinued the treatment and soon began to feel strong. I 
am now in perfect health with the bloom of youth in 
my face. Fleischmann's Yeast has done all this for me." 


(A letter from Mrs. H. Crookhorn of New York City) 


Dissolve one cake 


in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and ac bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, when taken this way, is espe- 
cially effective in overcoming or preventing 
constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices 
or milk—or eat it plain. 

Fleischmann's Yeast for Health comes 
only in the tinfoil package—it cannot be 
purchased in tablet form. 

All grocers have it. Start eating it today! 
You can order several cakes at a time, for 
yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for 
two or three days. 

Write us for further information or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Address: Health 
Research Dept. J-7, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street; New York. 


“Born with an appetite for fats and sweets, at 40 I 
was constipated and headachey. I had long since 
adopted the pill habit as a temporary relief from the 
ills and discomforts that come with constipation. A 
casual hotel acquaintance advised that I take Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Today constipation and headaches are 
gone—vanished. I enjoy my food. I have greater 
zest for work—play—life itself.” (Mr. E. R. Hender- 
son of Hot Springs, Ark.) 
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Has summer come 
... for you? 


Through opened windows come inviting breezes to beckon 
you outdoors. 
Summer has come—“the playtime of the year!” . 


But these same breezes bring in dust and dirt that settles 
on your rugs and dulls the colors of your drapes and up- 
holstered furniture. 


More than ever, now, you need a Hoover that your house- 
hold cleaning may be done easily and quickly, with 
electric power. 

You need a Hoover, for your rugs need the three kinds of 
cleaning combined in a Hoover, and what electric cleaner 
do you know of, other than The Hoover, that BEATS... 
as it Sweeps, as it Cleans? 

Not until a Hoover saves your strength and shortens the 
hours of your cleaning days will summer really come— 
for you. 

Phone any Authorized Hoover Dealer today. The Hoover 
complete with new suction cleaning attachments, can be 
yours on a plan so easy that its purchase will be no 
burden at all. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Che HOOVE 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


said, “that all them that wants Mr. Hop- 
kins to stay on here, all them that be- 
lieves he is doin’ a good work in this town 
an’ in these mountains, all them that be- 
lieve he ain’t been treated fair here to- 
night, stand up, and then set down. Then 
all them that wants him to leave, all them 
that believe he ain’t doin’ good, an’ that 
there ain’t been no underhand work here 
to-night, stand up, an’ then set down!” 

It was a bombshell in the camp of 
Withers. It was the very thing that 
Withers did not want. moment of 
amazed silence, then, face white and eyes 
blazing, he was on his feet. 

“TIl never submit to such a thing. 
Never! Never! It is unconsidered. It is 
ridiculous. It is—it is mob rule. Mob 
rule in the house of God!” 

“The motion is out of order!" screamed 
Mr. Crump. 


UT it was the steam-roller that was out 

of order now. It could not run over 
all the people who rose, demanding the 
vote. In vain Withers fought for time. 
Years of resentment against him as a 
hard-driving trader, years of smoldering 
indignation, mingled with bewilderment 
at the way preachers were railroaded in, 
then railroaded out, had come to a head 
at last. 

“I won't stand for this!" he cried, his 
shrill voice quavering. 

" Are we to understand that you of- 
fer your resignation?" demanded Jack 
Crump. 

A moment's hesitation, then the deacon 
spoke: “Yes!” 

“T move his resignation be accepted,” 
said Jack. 

And now it was that Deacon Withers 
refused to see the game through. He 
grabbed his hat a walked down the 
aisle and out, his face full of scorn. He 
would start another church, a church he 
‘could rule, a church that would not har- 
bor men with a past. Behind him fol- 
lowed Saunders and Hulsizer, and a few 
others. Another and a vaster steam-roller 
had passed over him and them. 

And once more unorganized democ- 
racy had triumphed over oligarchy; 
once more right had conquered wrong, 
and the First Church of undi: View 
was prepared to stand out as a new in- 
fluence in the community, because it had 
pureed itself of the small group who 
ailed to understand the spirit of the 
d E that brought the church into 
eing. 

Of the original clique only little Mr. 
Crump remained. He stood by the table, 
his shoulders still erect—as they had not 
been for many years, but when he put 
the motion, his voice quavered: 

“All those in favor of retaining Brother 
Hopkins please rise." 

A moment’s hesitation, then to a man 
the church rose. The members must have 
remembered a thousand acts of kindness 
and consideration, for there was no levity 
now on their faces. 

A different committee from the one 
he was expecting called on Mr. Hopkins 
that night. With the committee went the 
greater part of the congregation, who 
crowded into the little yard, silver bright 
in the light of the moon. As the preacher 
and his wife, her face happy with a vast 
relief, shook hands, Hopkins eagerly 
looked for a face, and could not find it. 
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Beware of Fat 


the train of excessive weight. 
The heart has to work extra 
hard pumping blood to tissues 
that the body never was meant to have. 
The digestive tract has a remorseless 
burden put upon it trying to dispose of 
food that the body does not need. Breathing 
becomes difficult and there you are—on the 
toboggan—going down! An eminent specialist 
says that in at least 40% of the cases—fat is the pre- 
disposing cause of diabetes, 


O you know whether you 

weigh too much or too 
little? If your weight is just 
tight, congratulate yourself. Probably 
not one person in ten knows what his 
proper weight should be nor realizes 
how important it is to maintain that weight. 


What is the right weight? Experts who have 
studied the subject of weight in its relation to 
health tell us that the weight tables generally in 
use are misleading. They give only average weights, 
which are the composite of the good and the bad. These 
averages have been assumed to be the correct weights. 
As a matter of fact, they are not. 


NN 


N 


Getting fat is an insidious thing and usually a pleasant, 
painless process—lots more fun putting it on than taking 
it off. You eat everything you like and as much as you 
like. You ride when you should walk. Your chief 
exercise is putting a record on the phonograph or tuning 
in the radio. Little by little that “too, too solid flesh" 
appears and before you know it you are just plain 
FAT! 


Tun prevention is the better part of reducing. 
But if you are fat and don't want to have 
heart trouble or any of the diseases that fat 
induces—what are you to do about it? 


Up to the age of 30, it is well to weigh five or ten 
pounds more than the average weight for your age 
and height. But from 30 on, the best weight is 
from 10% to 20% less than the average. At age 
50, men and women are at their best when they 
weigh considerably below the average for their TES 


The reason is simple: The extra weight in earlier 
years is needed to give the body plenty of build- 
ing material and to fortify it against tuberculosis 
and other infections to which young people are 
particularly subject. When we are older and 
food for growth is not needed, there is no 
longer any advantage in carrying the heavier 
burden of weight. A much smaller amount of 
food will replace the body tissues worn out in 
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eet tell yout | Do not take any “fat reducers” except on the 
— NR 5 advice of your physician. They are usually 
viciously harmful and reduce nothing but your 
pocketbook. Have your doctor find out whether 
there is anything wrong with : 
you physically. Sometimes i X 


One person out of every 
seven between the ages of 
35 and 45 is overweight! 
That is the story the scales 


the everyday business of living. If more is are telling day after day. ; ; ^ 
eaten it is stored away as fat But the scales cannot tell glandular disturbances will / dt 
3 the grim danger of over- cause fat. MT 

. * elo i v I / 

Stop and think of the six oldest people you Weight and its serious : i "n ^, 4 
à consequences. And yet Overweight is not always Ò G) 

know. The chances are they are not fat. Life most cases of overweight > i 2-.2473/ 
s ass ak due to overeating. Exercise "m S 
insurance statistics have proved that as a rule can be controlled—safely. But t &) 


does not always reduce. 
9o times out of 100 the 
trouble is too much and 
too rich food and too little exercise. If 
you are overweight do not let laziness or 
complacency permit you to remain fat. 
Begin to reduce right now. 


the fat do not live to be really old men 
and women. 


Fatis dangerous—a definite menace to life. And this is 
why: People who drag masses of flesh around are putting 
à strain upon their vital organs. High blood pressure, 
trouble with heart, kidneys or lungs often follow along in 


eople past their youth who weigh 

p ade than the average have a 
one-third greater death rate than the 
average. Those who are 40% over- 
weight have a 5096 greater death rate 
than the average. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company recognizes overweight as so 
serious an impairment among its 

licyholders that it has issued a book- 
fee which contains much valuable 


information for those who wish to 
reduce their weight. 


This is the booklet that tells of the 
methods we have used in bringing a 
certain group of our own Metropolitan 
employees back to normal weight. 
This simple regime of diet and exercise 
has been found to be most effective. 
In several cases as much as 50 pounds 
have been eliminated—safely and com- 
fortably. 


Published by 


In this booklet will be found a weight 
table prepared according to the latest 
study on the subject, as well as a com- 
plete program of diet and exercises 
that will help you to reduce your 
weight if you are organically sound. 


“Overweight—Cause and 
will be mailed free to 
anyone who asks for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


A copy of 
Treatment” 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Radiola Regenoflex, with Radiola 
Loudspeaker, and 4 Radiotrons 
WD-11; with space for batteries 
inside; (complete except batteries 
and antenna). - . $206 


ith a Radiola 
on the Front Porch 


A Radiola Regenoflex on the front porch— 
and that porch can be way up in the moun- 


All the jazz of the big orchestras in far- tains, or off at the seashore —but it's not too 
away big towns comes through . 
clearly for dancing. The fine music far away to be in on the fun. 


is true, sweet toned, undistorted. The 
orts news rings out with all the 


thrill of bleachers or ringside. The The improvements in its mechanism offer 
Regenoflex is a leader among the MM ee 
new Radiolas that are making this a greater sensitivity and greater selectivity; 


great radio summer! 


clearer tone; and complete simplicity. Where 
quality of reception counts as much as dis- 
tance, the Regenoflex is the receiver for this 


summer’s fun! 
This symbol 
of quality is 


pone pese “There's a Radiola | for everp purse” 


Send for the free booklet that describes Radio Corporation of America 
every Radiola. Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 218, (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 


Street Address. 


City 


State 


Why I Like Snappy Clothes, by O. O. MCINTYRE 


But far up the long slopes of the moun- 
tains a wagon was toiling. On the front 
seat sat a bearded man driving, beside 
him a woman with a sleeping child on her 
lap, and behind trotted two setter dogs. 

Mis Bennet, whose cabin was on the 
side of the road along which that wagon 
was trailing, was long since asleep, and 
snoring the snore of the hearty moun- 
taineer. But suddenly his sleep was dis- 
turbed by a lusty yell that echoed from 
a mountain crag, and then echoed faintly 
from another. Wild Bill,in the exuberance 
of his spirit and in his glory that his 
preacher friend had been saved from the 
deacon, just couldn’t restrain his feelings, 
now that he was back again in his moun- 
tains. 

“Well, who'd a thought it," Jeff mut- 
tered to himself as he heard that yell. 
“Old Bill must ’a’ been tiltin’ the jug 
again" He went to the door to make 
sure, and out in front he saw not the Wild 
Bill McCorkle of the old days sitting 
astride his horse; instead of that, he saw 
Bill and all his family in their wagon. 

“Hey, Jeff!” shouted the bearded giant, 
“I jest stopped by to tell you to get 
Bu for a big hunt next Monday. I 
reckon the preacher'll be comin’ out, and 
we'll go up the ridge after them turkeys.” 

“All right,” answered Jeff, “I'll jine 
you,” and he went back to his bed with a 
smile on his face, for he knew that the 
preacher’s friends had won the fight. 

“I mought of knowed they would," he 
explained to his wife, “when I seen how 
turrible Bill was worked up.” 


“THIS Cartoonist Gives Us a Look at 
Ourselves” is the story of H. T. 
Webster, whose ‘‘Thrill That Comes 
Once in a Lifetime," ‘‘Life’s Darkest 
Moment," ‘‘Events Leading Up to 
the Tragedy," and other drawings 
are enjoyed daily by millions of news- 
paper readers. In this interview next 
month Mr. Webster relates the story 
of his own life, and tells how he gets 
ideas for his cartoons. 


Why I Like Snappy 
Clothes 


(Continued from page 47) 


age. I have a photograph of myself taken 
when I was eight years old. It shows me 
seated on a velocipede. Atop my head is 
a tiny plug hat, in my hand a small walk- 
ing stick, and at my throat I wear a huge 
bow tie, which—so my grandmother tells 
me—was composed of more colors than 
ever graced the spectrum. 

A few years later, when other boys in 
our town were saving their errand pennies 
to buy baseballs, tops, and marbles, I was 
practicing thrift to buy a detachable and 
revolving shirt front which I had seen ad- 
vertised. 

By fastening it to the bosom of the 
ordinary shirt and giving it quick turns, it 
would change magically from red, to green 
and to blue. I used to stand before the 
mirror for hours, completely enthralled by 
this phenomenon. 

This fancy for bright colors and strong 
contrasts has resulted in some amusing 
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How do your last two years 


compare 


"Turne ARE two 
kinds of managers. 
(Just as there are two 
kinds of superintend- 
ents, engineers, sales- 
men and accountants.) 


One says: “I am so 
busy that I cannot 
possibly do any out- 
side reading." He does 
none. 


The other says: “I 
am so busy that I do 
not see how I can pos- 
sibly find time for outside reading, 
but I must." He does. 


T. F. Peirce, manager of the 
Pacific Desk Company, was very 
busy. “Altho I know that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Course must have great merit, be- 
cause of its national reputation, I 
am not in a particularly receptive 
mood," he wrote. “My work is 
quite engrossing; I do not consider 
that I have time. .. .” 


But there is a difference between 


Mr. T. 


having a busy mind and having a 


closed mind. Mr. Peirce was not 
afraid to face the facts about him- 
self. He investigated the Insti- 
tute as a kind of test —to see just 
wherein his own training fell short. 
“I very quickly discovered one 
thing," he wrote frankly, “and 
that was how little I actually knew 
about the science of business.” 


Within a few weeks Mr. Peirce 
had found information in the In- 
stitute Course which had an im- 
mediate cash value to him. A few 
months later he had persuaded 
twenty-five of his principal asso- 
ciates to enrol with the Institute. 

In one of the advertisements of 
his company in the Los Angeles 


(au ype Ge. 
fie ype foon taw 


with his? 


papers Mr. Peirce an- 
nounced these enrol- 
ments as evidence that 
the Pacific Desk Com- 
pany was in a position 
to give better service 
to business men by 
having, in its organ- 
ization, men thoroly 
trained in business. 

The next step fol- 
lows naturally and in- 
evitably. 

On October 81, 
1922, Mr. Peirce wrote: “I want 
you to be the first to know the good 
news, and that is that I have been 
elected to the presidency of the 
Pacific Desk Company and have 
taken over the entire control of its 
stock. . . . I believe your Course 
has had much to do with making 
me ready to grasp this wonderful 
opportunity when presented to me, 
and I desire to give full credit 
where credit is due.” 


F. PEIRCE 
President of the Pacific Desk 
Company, writes: 

“When a man clips a coupon from one 
of your advertisements he puts him- 
self. into touch with the strongest 
lifting power in modern business." 


Perhaps you are a department 
manager or a salesman, or an ac- 
countant, or an engineer. You 
have your eye set on the high 
places of business, but they seem 
a long way off. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can shorten the 
distance between the place where you 
are and the place where you want to 
be. It has proved that in the ca- 
reers of many thousands of men. 
Will you take their word for it that 
“A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress” is a guide book 
worth reading? The price is your 
promise to give it just one hour of 
your time. Clip the coupon. The 
decision, after that, will rest en- 
tirely with you. 


l ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
| 132 Astor Place New York City 


l Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for Your 
| Business Progress,” which I may keep without 
l obligation. 
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Brown Russia Calfskin 
Sport Blucher Oxford 
with solid rubber sole 


THE 
Hanover 
Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the only 
shoemakers in America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, in 62 cities. 


Look for the nearest Hanover Store or write direct 
to us for catalog. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALBANY, N. Y... 
ALLENTOWN, P. 
ALTOONA, PA.. 
ATLANTA, GA...... 

ATLANTA, GA......... 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J... 


59 S. Main Street 
ess 463 Broadway 
724 Hamilton Street 
..1228 11th Avenue 
FAT d. nt 4 Whitehall Street 
...32 Marietta Street 
. 1106 Atlantic Avenue 
Sara Broad Street 
25 E. Baltimore Street 
.16 E. Baltimore Street 
122 W. Baltimore Street 
...1918 Third Avenue 
+++-1258 Main Street 
INS 431 Fulton Street 
"——— 508 Fifth Avenue 
.. 1427 Broadway 

V. 1131 Broadway 
14 N. Market Avenue 
...103 S. Main Street 
....349 King Street 
oe cae 524 Market Street 
..29 S. Dearborn Street 
.....611 Vine Street 

. 530 Superior Avenue 
ub. Sq. & Ont. Street 
....19 E. Fifth Street 
1141 Farmer Street 
....49 Monroe Street 
. 612 Woodward Ave. 
245 Northampton Street 
. -136 Broad Street 
1029 State Street 
. .16 Carlisle Street 
. 333 Market Street 
. 100 Asylum Street 
mo 33 S. Illinois Street 
..109 E. Michigan Avenue 
$a Parties e 414 Main Street 
112 N. Queen Street 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN... 
BROOKLYN, N. Y...... 
BROOKLYN, N. Y... 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CAMDEN, N. J.. 
CANTON, OHIO 
CHAMBERSBUR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO... 
CLEVELAND; OHIO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO... 


EASTON, PA......... z 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Sener Broadway 
405 S. Fourth Avenue 
.. 338. Fifth Avenue 
. 362 Second Street 
-...224 Fifth Avenue 

. .377 George Street 
228 E. Washington Street 
walls a 615 Canal Street 
322 St. Charles Street 
164 S. Rampart Street 


MACON, GA... 2... eee eee 
NASHVILLE, TENN....... 


NEW YORK, N. Y... ..... 1238 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y..5 6.26 ce. ce’ oo tee teni 1195 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y.......... ....1595 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y... | 18 W. 125th Street 
NEWARK, N. J.. .. . 210 Market Street 


s. 142 Market Street 
hington Ave. at 29th Street 
xd ead 125 Granby Street 
. 58 Lexington Avenue 
APA 204 Market Street 
ARDEN 1105 Market Street 
... 1016 Chestnut Street 
.. 139 N. Eighth Street 
214 N. Eighth Street 
440 Kensington Avenue 
... 4074 Lancaster Avenue 
2732 Germantown Avenue 
Sass 407 Smithfield Street 
. . -534 Smithfield Street 
.647 Smithfield Street 
. . 203 Sixth Street 
. 109 E. Front Street 
523 Penn Street 

.. 631 E. Broad Street 
.... 304 N. Sixth Street 
PERAR 715 Olive Street 
CEU 411 Spruce Street 
..24 E. High Street 
284 Atlantic Street 
.335 St. Clair Street 
17 E. State Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PÀ.. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 


PITTSBURGH, PA...... 
PITTSBURGH, PA...... 


RICHMOND, VA 
ST. LOUIS, MO... 
ST. LOUIS, MO... 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

TOLEDO, OHIO.... 

TRENTON, N. J. 

WASHINGTON, D.C... . 939 Pa. Ave., N. W. 
46 E. Market Street 
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THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 
% {Exclusively for Men and Boys <$ 


clashes and discords with my friends and 
the members of my family. Once, when I 
was in school in Ohio, my father in Mis- 
souri responded to my appeal for two new 
suits by sending me a measure chart from 
the agent who represented some Chicago 
tailors. 

This was the period of peg-top trousers, 
flaring at the hips, and very short coats. 
The Cincinnati tailor, to whom I went for 
the new suits, followed my suggestion that 
he exaggerate them a trifle. But when I 
got them home I decided that he hadn’t 
made the most of the possibilities. So I 
tightened the trousers at the ankles, let 
them out several inches at the hips and 
shortened the coat several notches. Later, 
I departed for my vacation period in my 
home town. 

Wearing my new clothes, I can see now 
that all I needed was an enameled face, 
splotched with red, and perhaps a “fright 
wig” to share honors with Marcelline, the 
famous clown. My father, when he beheld 
the garments, made me remove them, and 
he took them on a personally conducted 
tour to the kitchen stove. 

Most of us have this outlandish dress- 
ing streak in our youth, especially during 
college days. But I guess mine has never 
entirely left me. 

Yet one of my closest boy chums 
was a one-gallused lad who lived in squalor 
on a river coal barge. His wardrobe con- 
sisted of a single pair of overalls and a 
blue denim shirt. We foraged the water- 
melon patches and apple orchards and 
were suspended from kool together. 


HEN I became self-supporting, all 

my spare money went for the chase 
of fashion foibles. {delighted in fuzzy 
hats, mountainous-toed shoes, screaming 
scarves, and other sartorial doo-dads. 

In migrating around the country as a 
reporter on various newspapers, I found 
the greatest animus toward snappy clothes 
came from men who also were in the news- 
papar game. 

he old-time reporter, who has unhap- 
pily disappeared from editorial shops, par- 
ticularly resented me. 

I remember one who used to carry free- 
lunch cheese around in his pocket and re- 
fresh himself with occasional nibbles. He 
was quite unkempt. When the soles of his 
shoes wore out, he replaced them with 
cardboard. 

I came into the office one morning wear- 
ing a dazzling awning-striped shirt. The 
veteran reporter looked at me, gave a con- 
temptuous snort of rage, slammed on his 
dilapidated hat and left the office for a 
three-day bout with rum. Later, when I 
was made city editor of the paper, he 
refused to work for me. 

“If I have to mingle with the like of 
him, I'll do it in a circus parade,” he said. 

Now these things, to most folks, might 
have been quite disheartening. As a mat- 
ter of fact, generally speaking, I am super- 
sensitive. Criticism of my work hurls me 
into doldrums. Anonymous letters pain 
me. In truth, almost any sort of slight 
affects me more than it does the usual run 
of people. 

p very fond of my fellow men. Ilove 
dogs and horses. And I like to be liked. 
But what people say about my manner of 
dress does not affect me a particle. I 
believe we should all be this way. If a 
checkered vest can spoil a friendship, 


there is something awry with that friend- 


shi 

Lese quite a number of suits, shirts, 
hosiery, hats, and ties I have never worn. 
I bought them as many women buy china, 
and put them away. It is a hobby; per- 
haps a foolish one. Yet, as I see it, no 
harm is done, save to my own purse. It is 
my only form of profligacy. 

When I came to New York I found a 
greater field for my indulgence in snappy 
clothes. It has been said that a man could 
walk down Broadway encased only in a 
barrel and the populace would not turn 
its head. This is true to a great degree. 
Manhattan is inured to deafening raiment. 

In small towns, where I go now and 
then, I realize I am regarded somewhat in 
the manner of a museum freak or a me- 
nagerie exhibit. Main Street rather waits 
for me to mount a wagon and begin selling 
some kind of Indian salve. But I don't 
resent this. I believe I understand small- 
town people better than most folk. I am 
of them and love them. They are more 
tolerant in other and more important 
matters than your sophisticated New 
Yorker. 

On Fifth Avenue, I have worn a russet 
brown overcoat that resembled a disap- 
pointed sunset; also and simultaneously, 
a pearl hat, white spats, lemon-colored 
gloves, a zebra-striped collar, and carried 
a huge ivory cane. I am certain no one 
gave me more than a passing glance. The 
same attire on Main Street would prob- 
ably bring out the volunteer fire depart- 
ment. 

There are fallacious ideas about snappy 
clothes. Just as a plug hat in the movies 
indicates the banker or Wall Street broker, 
so do clothes with a stentorian note in- 
dicate to some the card sharp or race- 
track tout. But I could cite scores of men 
who are known as daring dressers, yet 
who are men of stamina and of position. 

I patronize the most expensive tailor in 
New York. He charges $150 for a busi- 
ness suit, $200 for an overcoat, $210 for a 
tuxedo, and $250 for evening clothes. He 
is supposed to get all the latest styles from 
London and Paris hot off the griddle. 
Patronizing him is not a pampering of 
personal vanity. The combined art of 
tailordom could not make me handsome. 
I could never pose for a collar “ad.” My 
grandfather once won a skillet at a county 
fair for being the homeliest man in the 
county, and our resemblance is amazingly 
marked. 


I DO not wear snappy clothes for other 
people to see. I can say with genuine 
frankness there is no attempt to “‘show 
off." 

No, I wear snappy clothes just because 
it pleases me and gives me a certain con- 
fidence. It strikes me it would be a weak- 
ness not to indulge this personal whim, so 
long as it doesn't violate a moral or civic 
law. If ours is a free country, certainly 
we have the right of freedom in dress. 

It is quite possible to dress a little ex- 
travagantly and at the same time be what 
the world calls a regular fellow. It has 
never prevented me from eating at the 
automat, attending twenty-five-cent 
movies, playing rummy with my barber, 
sitting in the bleachers to watch Babe 
Ruth, chuckling over comic strips, and 
hobnobbing with the janitor. 

In addition, I believe that snappy clothes 
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Miller has simplifieg 


Balloon Tires, medium pressure, on your 
present wheels and rims, is no more 
trouble than putting on any new tire. 


There is also the Miller Full Balloon Low- 
pressure Tire for smaller wheels, put on with 
only a change of spokes and rims. Nochange 
in hubs, brake-bands or other parts. Any 
Miller dealer can supply you to-day with 
these balloons and wheels complete. 


psu Miller Real Interchangeable 


Miller Balloons have made good in actual 
service. Made in all sizes. 


Let any Miller dealer tell you how easy and 
simple it is to immediately change over to 
Miller Balloons on the spot. All Miller Bal- 
loon Tires are Real Balloons. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK—AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


 ————— 


FULL BALLOONS — REAL INTERCHANGEABLE BALLOONS — HIGH PRESSURE CORDS 
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Building prices 
cut in half 


—without costly construction delays 


Semi-Monitor, clear span. 40" x60" x10* 
Comes to you 90% assembled 
in our own plant, ready to be 4 " 
erected by your unskilled (27——^y 
labor. Ventilating qualities E 
superior to ordinary ventila- ^ Semi-Monitor 

tors, with the added advantage of light at 
the ridge, at no extra cost. 


-— 


fiber 
< 


Types for All Requirements 


£^ 


Clear-span Monitor 

Solid steel permanent fireproof 

construction, in any style you 

CI NT. could get in individually de- 

Va yy signed buildings, and in any 

size. Permits overhead trolley 

systems, line shafts, ete. Covered with cop- 

per bearing galvanized steel sheets, corru- 
gated for strength. 


Expansion to Meet Your Needs 


Multiple span type, any width 
to suit requirements, pérmit- 
ting expansion regardless of 
high cost of materials and 
labor. Erection charts sup- 


Multiple-Span 
plied, with all parts numbered in place. You 


simply bolt them together. No riveting 


required. 
Save Money the Stefco Way 


Save half on plant investment and fixed charges. Just 
as important, save time. There are no delays. Steíco 
units are shipped and on the job by the time your 
foundation is in. Foundation anchor plans are sent 
you in advance. If you need more space, remember 
Stefco Saves Half. 


Ask for Detailed Estimates 


No obligation whatever. Our engineers will work out 
detailed plans for you at no cost. Use the coupon 
below for the 1924 Stefco bulletin. 


STEFCO STEEL COMPANY 


(Steel Fabricating Corporation) 


General Office and Works, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFCO 


Ld 
Ruot? p Og BT,UE RM 


Ready Built — Steel 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


Service Bureau, Stefco Steel Co. 


i} 

| Gentlemen: Michigan City, Indiana i 
' pam interested in a type of building I 
! — Wide by long by high to eaves with ! 
l £ doors and windows. Please send information ! 
| with the understanding that it obligates me Inno way. | 
i Name — Position i 
| Firm Name [i 
| Address City l 
L i 


have made me more self-reliant. There is 
a “feel”? to good clothes. I was once sud- 
denly thrown out of a position on a mag- 
azine by financial failure. Money was 

uite coy and reluctant in those days. 

everal di s later I bought a suit which I 
could ill afford at the time. My wife also 
bought a winter coat. It buoyed up our 
courage. Arrayed in that suit, I went 
down-town and talked a managing editor 
into giving me a job, when he had told me 
the day before that there was no vacancy. 
That new suit gave me spunk. 

In a way, perhaps I am being buncoed 
in patronizing the expensive tailor I men- 
tioned. There may [A an appeal to the 
ridiculous in having two tailors who work 
on the fit of a vest, two others who see 
that trousers hang properly, and three— 
including the grand master himself—who 
labor over the flare of the coat. But it 
strikes me as being rather grand and 
eloquent. 


E I could get the same kind of suit on 
Grand Street, on the East Side, and be 
just as well fitted for one third the price, I 
would not feel as well dressed; which again 
illustrates the mental kinship in dressing. 

My haberdasher is housed in signless 
magnificence on Fifth Avenue. I have 
paid him as high as $36 for a silk shirt— 
with the monogram extra. Now his prices 
are lower, but his average shirt is around 
$16. His neckties run about $7 for an 
exclusive pattern direct from Paris. Peo- 
ple fear they will appear foolish paying 
$7 for a necktie; but they will pay $2 and 
$3 willingly just for the privilege of oc- 
cupying a chair in a restaurant. 

Fifth Avenue sets the style pace for 
men—and Broadway undoes them. If 
Fifth Avenue puts four buttons on the 
sleeve, the one-Hight-up tailors on Broad- 
way will add four more. If Fifth Avenue 
pinches the coat slightly at the waist, 
Iden: will give it a waspish, corsetlike 
effect. So the man who goes in for snappy 
clothes has his troubles. 

The vent in the back of the coat was 
considered smart on Fifth Avenue some 
time ago. Broadway began slashing the 
coats in the back nearly up to the arm 
pits; and as a result, snappy dressers found 
their clothes passé overnight. 

There are countless men who would add 
a flashy touch to their wearing apparel— 
if they had the courage. A bank payer of 
my acquaintance always wears black ties. 
He has a yearning for neckwear of brilliant 
hues; but he said such an act might lower 
his standing with bank officials. 

On a New York newspaper, I used to 
work alongside a grizzled old silver-haired 
veteran. He was the type one finds on 
almost every metropolitan paper—a rare 
scholar who clutched at life and missed. 
His clothes were as drab as his outlook 
on life. A : 

He used to admire a brilliant purple 
scarf I wore. One day I sent him a dupli- 
cate of this tie to his home near Brighton 
Beach, and several Sundays later I went 
down to see him. He was on the front 

orch of his little cottage wearing his 
ae tie with all the naiveté of a school- 
girl in her first bright hair ribbon. His 
wife told me that all his life he had loved 
colors, but that he was afraid to wear 
them. Perhaps if he had shown a little 
more courage in this unimportant detail 


he might have got the world by the tail. 
Who knows? 

There is in many cases a misleading 
idea about jewelry, especially diamonds. 
“Diamond Jim” Brady wore more dia- 
monds than any other man in the world, 
yet he was a hard-headed business man 
and did not gamble or drink. 

Column writers have often poked fun at 
my clothes in their daily animadversions. 
A few years ago there was talk of a strike 
among the Metropolitan Opera claque— 
the professional iron hands who are licel 
by singers to applaud. Whereupon, one of 
the columnists wrote this: 


The Metropolitan has solved the claque strike 
problem. O. O. McIntyre has been engaged to 
sit in the balcony dressed as usual. 


So you see others have had fun out of 
my clothes as well as myself, and even 
though snappy clothes add only to the 
gayety of nations, it is something. 

People who are nearing that middle- 
aged period called the prime of life usually 
want to appear spry. There is nothing 
quite so challenging in life as youth. Why 
should we give way to the oncoming years 
in our dress? The least we can do is to 

reet advancing age with a little defiance. 
t has always heartened me to see the 
genial silvas hatred philosopher, Dr. Frank 
Crane, wearing a necktie of striking color. 

Flo Ziegfeld's lavender shirts and col- 
lars are a sort of institution along the 
Rialto. His hair also has turned silver, 
yet he has the enthusiasm of a boy. He 
told me that his clothes helped to keep 
him young. 

I believe in the theory that we are as 
old as we feel; and if we dress with a little 
youthfulness, I believe that we are going 
to feel youthful. 

There is a club in New York that I like 
to visit. The membership is composed of 
men who hold high positions. Most of 
them have retired from active business 
affairs; yet, as they gather here, they are 
just as well dressed as the members of the 
smartest young men's clubs. 

There are gay boutonniéres in button- 
holes, faces that have been freshly barbered, 
shoes newly shined, and an atmosphere of 
polish, ant zestful interest in life. They 
are not going to become doddering old 
has-beens without a struggle. It is a 
pleasant retreat—an inspirational place 
for both young and old. 

It seems to me the English have more 
real enjoyment at dinner than we have 
over here. The Englishman slips into his 
dinner jacket as naturally as water rolls 
from a duck’s back. He retires to the 
lounge for his coffee and cigar. Thus he 
makes a function out of a bit of everyday 
routine. 


F I have given the idea that it is not 

possible torise without giving thought to 
dress, I have presented my little declama- 
tion clumsily. Indeed, the number of 
men of careless dress who are successful in 
business or in professions no doubt out- 
number those who give thought to their 
clothes. 

Sull, I maintain that the careless-dress- 
ing majority have missed something in 
life which they could have enjoyed. I 
believe, too, that they would have been 
just as successful and perhaps a little more 
so had they taken pride in their clothes. 
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Be Prepared! 
Carry 2 or 3 of the 
new quart cans of 
Mobiloil under the 
seat of your car at 
all times. 


ew / Now you can get genuine Mobiloil 
in Sealed One Quart Cans 


A LONG night ride. Your oil runs dan- 
gerously low. All garages are closed. 
What can you do? 

Country driving. Long, unexpected 
detours. Bad roads necessitate much 
driving in low gear. Oil runslow. What 
can you do? 


Motor camping. Sparsely settled 
country. Long miles separate you from 
the nearest garage. Oil runs low. What 
can you do? 


Carry the Sealed Quart Can! 
A quart or two of Mobiloil at the right 
moment may save your engine from seri- 
ous damage. You can now carry two or 
three of the new quart cans of Mobiloil 
under the car seat at all times. This 
assures: 


1 Constant readiness for the 
emergency shortage. 

2 New convenience while tour- 
ing. 

3 Confidence that your oilis gen- 
uine Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


4 Continuous use of the correct 
grade of Mobiloil. 


Simply tuck the cans under the seat. 
Then they will always be there when 
you need them. 


These cans are strongly made and 
tightly sealed, but extremely easy to 
open. The spout enables you to pour 
the oil easily into the reservoir without 
waste or muss. Then throw away the 
can and drive on. 


The quart can is now on sale in prac- 
tically all parts of the country. Price 
35c or 3 for $1.00. Be prepared! Carry 
two or three of these new quart cans 
under the seat of your car. 


for your HOME GARAGE: 


The 5-gallon can or 15-, 30-, or 55- 
gallon steel drum of Mobiloil provides 
an ideal supply of lubricating oil. 


Prices are slightly higher in Canada, 
the Southwest, and the Far West. 


VACUU 


M OIL COMPANY 


Domestic New York 


Philadelphia 
Branches: (Main Office) 


Indianapolis 


Des Moines Oklahoma City 
Milwaukee Portland Me. 


Detroit 


Minneapolis 


Dallas Peori 


a Boston 
Buffalo Springfield, Mass. 


Pittsburgh 


$t. Louis 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Haven 
Cbicago 


Rochester 
Alhany 
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The owners of the finest 
cars produced in America 
—including Packard, 
Peerless, Pierce-Arrow, 
Lincoln, Locomobile, 
Rolls-Royce, Wills Ste. 
Claire and Cunningham 
—pay but 75 cents for 
their dependable Cham- 
pion spark plugs. 


There is no good reason 
why the owner of any car 
should pay more, because 
Champion has proved in 
thousands of tests that it 
is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its 
wonderful Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core which is 
the finest insulator ce- 
ramic science has ever de- 
vised. It is better, also, 
because of its two-piece, 
gas-tight design. 


Champion sells for less, 
even though it is the bet- 
ter spark plug, because 
Champion's tremendous 
production—more than 
two-thirds of all the spark 


they 605 | 1 
jor Fords *. 


~ Price 25€ 
ees other cars 


plugs made—makes pos- 
sible economies in manu- 
facture which are passed 
on directly to the car 
owner. 


Motorists everywhere 
have found that it is real 
economy to install a full 
set of Champions at least . 
once a year. New Cham- 
pions make certain more 
complete combustion and 
this means greater power 
and speed; quicker accel- 
eration and all around 
better engine perform- 
ance. There is an actual 
saving in oil and gas 
which more than covers 
the cost of the new 
Champions. 


Every one of the twelve cars to finish in the great 
race at Indianapolis on May 30, in which a new 
world’s record of 98.24 miles per hour was estab- 
lished, were equipped with Champion spark plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, O. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


This “Bad Boy” 
Fooled the Town 
Prophets 


(Continued from page 37) 


nothing to eat, and I didn’t see the light 
of day. I was glad to get'out when some- 
one Sal unlocked the door. 

You can imagine how these wild 
cruises upset my family. There were ten 
of us children; and I was the only one 
of the ten’ who didn't behave properly. 
My father was held in great esteem by the 
townspeople as an upright, respectable 
merchant. They all sympathized with 
him about me and reminded him, of 
course, that every family has its black 
sheep. 

“There was some uncertainty at school 
as to whether the leader of the North 
Side Gang was the king pin or whether 
the title oae to me; and the kids 
made it a red-hot issue by carrying reports 
back and forth that Bill had sid he could 
lick me and that I had announced I could 
lick Bill. 

“They arranged a finish fight for us in 
the sawdust pile behind the old mill. The 
scrap began at eight o'clock Saturday 
morning, and lasted for hours. We pasted 
away at each other for ten minutes, and 
then we'd rest a while. We finally called 
it a draw. 


"I. NEVER did get past the fifth grade 
in school. The teacher and I had a 
little discussion and I left! But I wasn't a 
bad student. I always got my lessons, 
and I was pretty strong on mathematics. 
When I left school my father gave me a 
job in his store and I held it for a few 
weeks and then ran away. I used to sleep 
under trees, in box cars, on park benches, 
under haystacks, or in old barns. 

"When I'd had enough of that sort of 
thing I'd write to my Either asking him 
for some new clothes and a little cash to 
get fixed up with. He always sent me the 
money, and Id turn up at home again, 
glad to get back. 

“But the wanderlust would get hold of 
me in no time at all, and away I’d go 
again. Once Grandfather thought it 
would be a fine idea to put me on his farm. 
It was a fine idea; but the first time he 
turned his back and went after a hoe, I left. 

“The most remarkable thing about this 
period of my career is that I lived through 
it. I was taken off trains scores of times 
and I was shooed out of railroad yards, 
but I was never arrested. I was just a kid, 
and the train crews and officers simply 
sent me on my w 

“T did all Kads ot odd jobs as I went 
along. I worked as a 'hasher' on the 
dining car, sold fruit and candy and 
magazines on the trains, and sold news- 
papers at the stations. But I made no at- 
tempt to stick at any of the jobs I had. I 
was always groping for something larger. 

“During the summers there was money 
to be earned at the various county fairs, 
and I drifted about, from one to another, 
paying my small expenses by working for 
the concession holders. In fact, during 
those aimless years, I was on the go all the 
time. 
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Beautys Bath 


C AIR woman has learned the delight of the daily bath 
which brings sparkle and vivacity—the source of her 
charm. Whether at home or traveling, she prizes the 

daily use of her Fuller Friction Shower. The massage with 
gentle bristles so stimulates the circulation that she leaves 
her tub with glowing cheeks and shining eyes. The flowing 
water—every drop fresh and pure from the faucet—washes 
away fatigue as it cleanses. It neither splashes, nor wets the 
hair. She has learned which is her special bath—hot, warm, 
or cold, or a succession of all three,—at a turn of the faucet. 
With this Fuller Shower she can take a cold bath with no 
shock to the system. 


For Milady there are many Fuller Brushes for toilet and personal use, Pure tine 
lending their aid to beauty and attractiveness and giving pride of ownership. tactile Reg ttben 
If the Fuller Man has not called lately he will bring these brushes for your Mark, Pon ro ep, P Tag 
inspection—just "phone the local Fuller Office, or drop a card to The Fuller for bona? 
Brush Company, 1098 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller 
Brush Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario.) © me r. B. co. 


FULLER BRUOS 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT —CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Mr. Bradford 
Is Right! 


But the best advertisements 
of this tobacco are 
never written 


From Indianapolis, Mr. R. O. Bradford 
bursts into song: 


The Pipe of Inspiration 


I can see him now a-sitting at the desk 
he loved so well, 
Late at night, and still hard at it, 
writing copy good to sell. 
And he smoked his pipe in silence, while 
his thoughts to business ran, 
Guess he's writing still, for father 
was an advertising man. 


First he'd scatter all his papers, till his 
desk top was a sight; 
Then he'd turn from his typewriter 
and gaze out into the night, è 
But when once his thoughts had started, 
and the work for sure began, 
Dad would clean his pipe, and fill it 
from the little old blue can. 


Edgeworth! Bless your soul, you've 
guessed it! Dad was surely sold 
for fair, 


On that ready-rubbed tobacco, 
he never seemed to care 
a Just how long and hard his hours, or 
how high the work was piled, 
All he wanted was the blue can, and 
he smoked his pipe—and smiled. 


Pipe of inspiration. Righto! I’m an 
advertising man myself, and I've learned 
to realize and appreciate just how much 
Edgeworth means to me when there's a 
tough problem on deck, or when work 
piles up and requires long hours to clear 
it away. 

Pass the good word along. It's Edge- 
worth that is responsible for lots of 
good advertising copy nowadays. 


Ralph Otis Bradford 


and 


Mr. Bradford is quite right when he 
writes that “Edgeworth is responsible for 
lots of good adver- 
tising copy” for, as 
every writer knows, 
there is inspiration in 
a good smoke, but the 
words that fill this 
column do not sell 
Edgeworth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they aren't 
copy at all—they are 
just gossip about 
pipe smokers. 

The advertis- 
ing that creates 
Edgeworth smok- 
ers is broadcast 
from Jones to 
Smith to Robin- 
son by word of 
mouth. 

The best we can 
hope to do in this 
space is to get another Mr. Jones started. 

Even if your name isn’t Jones we'll be 
glad to send you free samples of Edge- 
worth if you’ll send your name and address 
to Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

If you care to add the name and address 
of your regular tobacco dealer we will ap- 
preciate the courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


Henry Ulen is still on the go. One of 
the officers in his company pointed out 
the traveling bag which is always by his 
desk. Another such bag is in his Chicago 
office. The thought is still the deed with 
him, and he leaves on a moment's notice, 
whether his destination is a few miles, or 
hundreds of miles, away. The energy 
and love of action that made him wander 
aimlessly about when he was a boy now 
finds its outlet in great engineering proj- 
ects in many countries. He is still a 
traveler, still restless, but his exuberance 
of life is well directed now. 

No one in Lebanon suspected that he 
might one day turn that heavy voltage of 
energy into profitable channels. For four 
years ‘ Hank" had spilled his efforts over 
the dam. He had stored up a stock of 
worldly wisdom, to be sure; and he had 
learned to be self-reliant and resourceful. 
But he was certainly getting "no forrader” 
in the world. 

Finally he himself realized this and 
made up his mind to settle down. First, 
he got a job as night operator for the Big 
Four railroad in Lebanon, worked for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
landed a job as correspondent for the 
Indianapolis “Journal,” and began to 
study law. He undertook all of these 
things at once, mind you. 

An example of young Ulen's inventive- 
ness and sense of humor occurred when he 
happened to make a casual excursion to a 
neighboring town. This was after he had 
begun to “settle down." When he put in 
an appearance at the best hotel there, the 
owner, uncertain as to the exact status of 
this stranger, eyed him with interest akin 
to suspicion. 

Ulen felt that he was being scrutinized, 
so he sat down at the writing desk in full 
view of the hotel-keeper and began to 
make impressive calculations on the hotel 
stationery. He drew line maps of the 
town dud. the roads and added up great 
columns of figures. 

Then he walked off, leaving the desk 
littered with sheets of paper carrying 
these colossal computations. The hotel- 
keeper lost no time in examining the 
figures and diagrams; and he lost even 
less time in seeking out the young visitor 
and inquiring if he was planning to build 
a railroad through the town. 

Ulen implied that such might, or might 
not, be the case. Whereupon, he was 
given regal treatment at that hotel. 


“ ABOUT this time," Ulen told me, “my 

father was appointed postmaster and 
made me assistant postmaster. This gave 
me a chance to put in some long hours at 
night studying law. 

“I was only nineteen when I decided to 
get married. The girl and I eloped to the 
next town, because her father wouldn't 
even consider the idea of letting his daugh- 
ter marry me. 

“Pm still married to that girl. Her 
father became reconciled after a while, 
and was one of my best friends. 

"[ practiced law in Lebanon for seven 
years after I was admitted to the Indiana 
bar. I liked law, but I couldn't make 
much of a living at it. So I was always 
on the lookout for something else to tie 
my life to. 

"An opportunity came finally through 
my work as attorney for a Chicago con- 
tracting concern which was to build an 


electric plant. The company got tied u 
in litigation and couldn't go ahead wit 
the job. I knew very little about building 
power plants, but I took over the con- 
tract myself, and built that plant. Then 
I studied the contracting business from 
every angle, and I decided that I liked it. 
So in 1900 I went to Indianapolis to start 
out as a contractor. I owed twelve hun- 
dred dollars when I left Lebanon, and | 
had just one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in my pocket." 


TWENTY years later Henry Ulen went 
back to Lebanon and bought a home 
there. He built a magnificent country club 
and presented it tothe town. But he didn’t 
go back to Lebanon to make a splurge! 
Curiously enough, in spite of his early 
wanderings, he is fundamentally a “home- 
town man;” and he wanted to go back 
and live among his own people. 

“It was a hard pull for me, the first 
ten years after I lek Lebanon,” said Mr. 
Ulen. “Nobody knows just how hard it 
was. 

“You know, many contractors go broke 
at one time or another. But there was 
one thing that kept me on my feet: I had 
several boys in with me, and if I went 
down I'd carry them down too. So, you 
see, I simply couldn't let myself fail." 

Ulen’s “boys,” by the way, are almost 
as famous as he is. He has made every 
man in his organization, from the office 
boy up, Ais partner. Each of them owns 
stock in the company. 

Some of the “boys” who have stayed by 
his side through the lean years have be- 
come wealthy. The others are secure. 
None of them is afraid of losing his job in 
that corporation. They come to Henry 
Ulen with their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and their fears. He has not failed 
one of them yet. 

Ulen and Company is a large and 

owerful corporation; yet it is governed 

be a fraternal spirit and the simplest 
rules of honesty. There is no efficiency 
expert, no time clock, no rock-bound 
schedule. When one of the men gets 
swamped, the others pitch in and help 
him. They’re doing the world’s work 
down there, in ten-million-dollar sizes, 
and they've no time for petty considera- 
tions. When there's a big job on they all 
stay till it's done. 

“My first organization was the Amer- 
ican Lent and Water Company," said 
Mr. Ulen. "I specialized in building 

ublic works. Most of my training had 

een in law, and I was far from being a 
qualified engineer. But I chose the best 
young engineers I could find; and they're 
with me yet. 

“Contracting is a hazardous business. 
If contractors underbid to get a big piece 
of work, and then try to save on labor and 
materials, the result is an inferior piece 
of construction. If some unexpected 
problem crops up—and it always does— 
the small margin of profit is wiped out, 
and sometimes the contractor is bank- 
rupted. 

“I ceased to bid for contracts long ago. 
The Ulen organization has successfully 
completed more than a hundred impor- 
tant contracts, including water and san- 
itary systems in ninety cities of the United 
States and South America. We have 
planned, financed, and constructed rail- 
roads, tunnels, water-works, sewerage 
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Making Successful Men 
by Home-Study Training 


How can I make more money? How can I advance more rapidly in 
business? Literally millions of untrained men—yourself, perhaps, 
among them—are continually disturbed by those two questions. 


t: ° n f a j 
Be industrious; keep everlastingly at it" — that’s the way the writers 


of copy-book maxims would tell you to go about it. But ho 
you fooled by that sort of talk? 
fellows who work just as hard as beavers, yet draw barely 
keep them alive! 


Argue it any way you like, it takes something beside mere 
work to push men ahead—it takes specialised work. 

And to suggest, for a second, that an untrained man — no 
matter how hard he works—is going to be promoted to a highly 
specialized position—such as that of Auditor, or Traffic Manager, 
or Sales Executive, or Expert Correspondent, or Production 
Manager, or Legal Counsellor—without first eguipping himself 
for that position, is as absurd as to intimate that the boatman in 
the park who has been on the job for twenty years is likely to be 
Chosen captain of a trans-Atlantic liner! 

* * & 

Recognizing these facts—and surely no one can dispute them 
—what is the wise thing to do to change one's situation for the 
better? 

Many a happy-go-lucky chap will tell you that all you need do 
is to keep your eyes open and promotion will take care of itself. 

It will. But, oA, how slowly! 

While one man is advancing by this tedious route from $25- 


a-week to $30-a-week to $35-a-week, another chap, not a bit 
smarter than he, is climbing from $15-a-week to $30-a-week to 


$50-a-week to $100-a-week. 
If you doubt it, look about you! Talk with the men still in 
their twenties and early thirties who are swinging $5,000 jobs! 


LASALLE EXTENS 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 833-R 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course 


Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Lesion Management: Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Departmental Domestic: Training for position as Rail- 
Executive positions. road or Industrial 1 rate Manager, Rate 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for posi- pert, Prugput tots ete. 
tion as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales LRaitway Station Management: Train- 
Coach or Trainer, Sales tion Manager, ing for position of Station Accountant, 


Cashier and Agent, Division Agent, etc. 


Banki: 
execut 


Manufacturer's Agent, Solicitor, and atl raa 
tions in retail, who! lesale,or specialty selling. g and Finance: Training for 
: ve itions in Banks and 


ccountancy: t 
rwr eom roller Cert fied Financial Institutions. 
Publie Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. ModernForemanship and Production 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Methods: Training for positions in Shop 
Management, such as that of Superin- 
tendent, General Foreman, Foreman, 
Sub-Foreman, etc. 


Bene. reete ette ceca Preen E Position ous eco trao ee tette A 


Why, you yourself know dozens of 


nestly —are 


enough to 


No—there’s more to advancement than merely ''catching 
onto things." TIME is the all-important factor—and that is the 
big reason why thousands of earnest men have refused to wait, 
but have turned instead to LaSalle Extension University and 
have shortened by many years their journey to success. 


. .That they — in so doing — have acted to their own advantage 
is borne out by the fact that during only three months' time as 
many as 1193 members reported definite advancement which 
they were frank to attribute to home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. The total salary-increases so reported 
amounted to $1,248,526, an average increase per man of eighty- 


nine fer cent. 


* * * 


Your future is, of course, your own problem — and no one can 
solve it but yourself. If you are content to drift, you will find 
plenty of company though little profit. 

If, on the other hand, you are really in earnest when you 
say that you want to get ahead in business, you will find both 
companionship and gain in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 

Below this text there's a coupon— very similar to the one 
which has set many, many thousands on the path to success. 

A good way to gauge your strength of purpose is — by what 
you do with that coupon — NOW; x dii ue ; 


ION UNIVERSITY 


Chicago, Illinois 


and service I have marked with an X below. 


Industrial Management Efficiency: 
Training for pon in Works Man- 


ement, Production Control, Industrial for Business 


ngineering, etc. Correspond- 
Personnel and Employment Manage- ene and 


ment: Training in the position of Per- 
sonnel Manager, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Employment Manager, and 
positions relating to Employee Service. 


Correspondence 


py 
Writers. 
Commercial Spanish: Training for 
position as Foreign Correspondent with 
Boanish -speaking countries. 
Effective Speaking: Training in the 
art of forceful, effective speech, for 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 


C 
LI 


Modern Business n 
and Practice: Training for position as 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Mail Sales Man- 
ager, Secretary, etc. 

Expert Bookkeeping : Training for 
position as Head Bookkeeper. 


acnececascccececescececcsescccccscscsenens 
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HE absolutely 
new mechanical 
advantages of the 
New Improved Gillette make 
a perfect shave the most natu- 
ral thing in the world, and 
the sum you spend for this 
new razor your best invest- 


ment. It is the last razor you 
will have to buy! Do it—today. 


Whether you havea beard 
“like wire" or as soft as 
silk, your GOOD shave 
will become a PERFECT 
shave if you read “Three 


$ $ Reasons” —a new shaving 
to booklet just published. 

A postcard request and 

we'll gladly send you a 

copy with our compliments. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


The New Improved 


Gillette 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The Gillette Big Fellow 
In Silver Plate, $5 
In Gold Plate. $6 


— — — —— M P 


This “Bad Boy” Fooled the Town Prophets, by Jonn Monk SAUNDERS 


systems, steam power stations, hydro-elec- 
tric developments, and transmission lines. 

“We have twenty years of practical ex- 
perience to sell. We will not bid com- 
petitively. We take the same position 
that a lawyer or a doctor does who has 
years of professional standing. And we 
charge for our services in the same way. 
We will not gamble on a job. And so, in 
twenty years, we have never failed in a 
single undertaking. 

“But as I was saying, it was a hard pull 
for the first ten years. I had contracts 
under way in so many different states 
that I had to spend a large part of my 
time on the train. 

“I found out that the secret was to do 
it now. Go ahead the instant your mind 
is made up. 

“Another rule that I have followed 
since the beginning is this: Make your 
banker your father confessor. Never de- 
ceive him in the smallest detail about your 
real financial condition. If he learns to 
trust you, he’ll lend you money on your 
character. 

“If a man likes his work and sticks to 
it, he'll come through all right—if he’s on 
the square. And if he feels responsibility 
toward his friends and his family ; he'll go 
a lot further than the man who doesn't 
care. T've found that that’s just as true 
of Governments as it is of men." 


URING the war Mr. Ulen had gone 

down to a South American republic 
to study a big sanitation plan proposed 
by its Government. It was an important 
pee of work, running into millions of dol- 
ars. The Government intended to issue 
bonds to pay for the cost of the construc- 
tion. But the officials in charge at that 
time were not providing solid security 
behind these bonds. 

The more thoughtfully Mr. Ulen studied 
this country and its people, the more con- 
vinced he was that the Government was 
not m responsible hands. Desirous as he 
was to obtain the contract, his judgment 
of men told him that there was an element 
of risk here, and he refused to gamble. 

Back in America, certain bankers were 
completely won over to the scheme, and 
had agreed to advance the money on the 
government bonds. It seemed to them a 
safe, sound. investment. There was a 
spirited session in the directors’ room 
when Henry Ulen returned and declared 
against the project. He said that the 

overnment was not responsible, that 
the bonds were unsafe, and that, despite 
the huge fees involved, Ulen and Com- 
pany would not undertake the job. 

Shortly afterward, a revolution broke 
out and the Government in question de- 
faulted on its bonds. Since then it has 
changed hands and started off on the right 
track. 

As Henry Ulen was growing steadily in 
reputation, certain New York financiers 
saw the tremendous possibilities of a com- 

ination of the Ulen Contracting Com- 


pany, the American International Com- 
pany, and Stone and Webster, in foreign 
government work. 
working combination of experience, power, 
and scope. 

The association was effected under the 
name of Ulen and Company, and Henry 
Ulen became president of the most power- 
ful corporation in the world for the con- 
struction of public works in foreign 
countries. 

*We have never sent a man out except 
to do a good job," he told me. When an 
engineer comes back and turns in his re- 

ort, he knows that we aren't going to ask 
lon much money he’s saved us on the job, 
or how quickly he finished it. He knows 
that the only question will be: ‘Is it a good 
job [d » 


I? WAS this spirit, backed by twenty 
years of sound, solid work, that brought 
to the hands of Henry Ulen one of the 
great feats of modern engineering, the 
Shandaken Tunnel. When post-war con- 
ditions forced the original contractors to 
give it up, when two surety companies 
stood to make good on an $850,000 bond, 
he went in and Enished the job; and he fin- 
ished it two whole summers before the 
time allowed by the engineers for its com- 
pletion. But he gives the credit to “Tom” 
Shepperd, his senior vice president, who 
was in charge of construction, and to his 


[1] Oo s." 

The engineers bored through eighteen 
miles of rock, under the Shandaken Range 
of the Catskill Mountains, to tap the 
waters of the Schoharie Valley—eighteen 
miles, the longest continuous tunnel! in the 
world, five miles longer than the famous 
Simplon tunnel in Switzerland. 

Foot by foot and mile by mile, drilling, 
shooting, mucking; then drilling, shooting, 
and mucking again, over a period ef many 
months, this great underground waterway 
was driven hundreds of feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. It will pour two hun- 
dred and fifty million gallons of water into 
New York City every day. 

On November rid 1920, the contract 
of $12,000,000 for the completion of the 
Shandaken Tunnel was made with the 
Ulen Contracting Corporation; and at 
eight o'clock on the following morning the 
engineers were on the ground and in full 
control of the operations. 

Two and a half million pounds of dyna- 
mite were used to blast out the rock. 
Twelve thousand times the tunnel borers 
drilled their battery of holes. Twelve 
thousand times these headings were shot, 
and twelve thousand times the mucking 
gangs came in to clear away for the next 
drilling and blasting. The cement con- 
tract for this tunnel was the largest ever 

iven. 

And all of this was under the direction 
of the man who, as a boy, was said to be 
shiftless, simply because his enormous 
energy and ability were not then directed 
toward any goal that interested him. 


‘THE Wonder Story of Daniel and Catherine Reese" will undoubtedly 
strengthen your faith in the ability of human beings to rise above any 
circumstances. After twenty years of toil underground, Reese seemed ir- 
revocably bound to the coal mines, where he had begun work at the age 


of ten. 


But he longed to become a lawyer; his wife tutored him, and 


finally he was admitted to the bar. This article next month reveals their 
Struggles, and shows how Reese has risen to a high place in his profession. 


Here would be a | | 


fulfill a 
Noble 
Obligation 
in 
Rock of Hges 
Granite 


HAT a satisfaction 
to choose your 
own family memorial of 
enduring Rock of Ages! 


When polished— Rock 
of Ages assures you a 
|| memorial, beautiful, dig- 
nified and clean for all 
time. Its luster is bril- 
liant—a granite splen- 
did in its uniform grain 
and natural gray color. 


Insist upon our Certifi- 
cate of Perfection when 
placing order for a Rock 
of Ages monument with 
your local memorial 
merchant. Accept no sub- 
stitutes for Rock of Ages 
Granite. 


Rock of Ages Monuments 
are Distinctive 


Booklet "A" tells you about them 
Sent on Request 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, IS buildings. 

A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
osition of home executive. 
Jnusual training in music 
with concert work, Secretarial 
Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. 
nasium and swimming pool. 
back riding a feature. 

WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Booklets on application 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph. D., Principal 

Charles F. Towne, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


DARLINGTON 


De velops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
2 nel E nginee ring, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal 1cation, Cultural Arta and College Preparatory coursca, 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Principal, Box 616, West Chester, Pa. 


Gym- 
Horse- 


Founded 1851 
For young women 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional lines 
if iberal Arts, Secretarial. Work, Household 
Economics and Nursing. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


Intermont 


College 


Women 
4ist Year 
y located in the mountains. High 
Music, Art, 
Secretarial courses 
Outdoor Gymnasium 
New dormitory with private baths. 
9. For catalog and view book, address 
H. G. Neffsinger. President, Box 136, Bristol, Va. 


For Girls and Young 
27 States 
Beautifull 
and Junior College courses. 
sion, Home 
campus. 
ming ols 


School 
Expres 
Economics, Large 


sports. Swim- 


Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 


I WARD-BELMONT 


| FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 


sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 


y 7ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
prenaratory and 2 years college work. 
Musie and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomies and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into 
the open country. 


Strong 


Applications should include references. Book- 


lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box8 Nashville, Tenn 


*@Mssining-Sebool- 


56th year. In beautiful Westchester, 
from New York. Diploma offered with Academic, 
College Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secre- 
tarial Home-making Courses. Post-graduate De- 
partment. Athletics and sports. Separate school 
for younger girls. Illustrated year book on request. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal, Box 8 W 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “chester, 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. College Preparatory, Literary and Business 
Courses. Music, Art, Languages, Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium, swimming ol, outdoor exercises. Terms $460. 
For catalog, address Rox 278, Katharine Glass Greene, Pres 


For 
Girls 


30 miles 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Suburban to New York City; fifty 


minutes from Fifth Avenue. For 
high-school girls or graduates. Ex- 
pert teaching; social culture; scien- 
tific physical training; athletics. All reg- 
ular studies; also music, arl, expression 
and stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial 
branches, dancing, riding. Superb build. 
ings and grounds; charmingly homelike. 
For booklet and views address 
The Preceptress 


WARRENTON 


Country School 


For Girls. Situated near Wash- 
ington, in the beautiful Piedmont 
Valley. College Preparatory and 
Cultural Courses. French is the 
language of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned to 


teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to incu 
ideas of order and economy, and 
offers a fixed rate. Catalog upon 
request 


MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 
Box 50 Warrenton, Va. 


Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
ALVAN R. GRIER, President 


ES S. MOULTON, Headmaster 


**The Mountain School'* 

Healthful location in the Allegheny Mts. School park 
land of 100 acres. On Main Line Penna. R. R. Six 
modern, homelike buildings. Thorough preparation for 
college, entrance examinations given at the school. Liberal 
courses for girls not going to college. Exce; ceptions Faculty. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Fine and Applied Arts, 
Domestic Sch Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. 
Athletic Training and Dancing, 


illustrated Catal 
Box 145 Busdeghen, enna. 


GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior College 
FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, 
Home Economies and 7th and 8th grades. Mi 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds. i 
registration. Athletics and many student activities. 
Illustrated catalogsent upon request. Address Registrar. 


Box A. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Miss Compton's School 


Special instruction for Girls of retarded mentality 8 
to 18 years of age. Number limited to — ve 
teachers. For booklet and terms, address Fa 
Compton, Principal, 3801 Flad Ave., St. Loui 


| IMMACULATA SEMINARY $27 Women in Suburban 


Washington. College Preparatory, special and practical courses. 
Two years of recognized work for high school graduates. Music, 
Art, Oral Expression, Home Economics, Physical Education. 
All Sports. Trips about Washington with experienced teachers, 
THE SECRETARY, 4250 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Penn Hall i: 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial Courses. Certificate privileges. 
All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at Ocean 
City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $900. Catalog and 


views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Bex B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Address: 


JAMES E. AMENT 

Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Board- 
ing School for Girls 
in the suburbs of 
Washington, D. C. 
Two-year Junior 
with spec 


College 
d vocational 
lleze Prepara- 
buildings. Send 
riptive catalog. 
ress Registrar, Box 
184, Forest Glen, Md. 


‘VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
| buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
| of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Home 
Economics, Sec- 


retarial Course, 
Journalism, Euro- 
pen and Amer- 
can College and 
University In- 
structors. Ath- 
letics. Students 
from 32 states. 
Catalog. 

Mattie P. Harris 

President 


Box A 
- Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls| Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls| Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautiful situation in Elevated Park 
overlooking the City of Bristol, in the 
bealthful mountain climate of “Old Vir- 

ne " Founded 1870, rebuilt completely 

1917. Modern new buildings, every 
vom has a bath attached, Health record 
Unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horseback- 
riding, Swimming and Gymnastics are given 
to every pupil without extra cost. 100-acre 
campus with beautiful lake and water 
sports. ACCREDITED Preparatory and 
Junior College. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Costume Design, and 
Secretarial Courses. Students from 40 states 
and foreign countries. Early application 
advised and references requested, For 


CATALOGUE and book of views address 
W.E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box F, Bristol,Va. 


62nd Year — GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN $700 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION—HISTORIC LOCATION 


Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. 8. Grad- 
ustes. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Musio, 
Art, st Mor Domestic Science, Secretarial Work, 

Bocial Training. yw Swimming, Tennis, Gymnasium 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Pl., Petersburg, Va. 


oce ERES 


ELEN F. KENDRICK, Principal, 729 Oak Street. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 


THE ELLIOTT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residen- 
tial Los Angeles. Character building, 
all year. Martha 
Collins Weaver, uer Box A, Gramercy Place and 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 


Martha Washington College 
lor Young Women. 12 nores. 2200 ft. elevation. 60tb year. 
Preparatory and Junior college work, emphasizing F ine Arts, 
High scholastic standards. Christian atmosphere. Terms 
$500. Catalog. C. D. Curtis, Pres., Box A, Abingdon, Va. 


,Ji Mary-of-the-Woods 


LLES TOR Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. ACADEMY. 


-school curriculum, Music, Art. Expression Depart- 
ts. —x and Athletics, Gymnasium, Swimming, ing, 
— illustrated Bulletins address, 


Berretary. Box 59, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparation with certificate privileges. General 
tourse for girls not going to college. Unusual opportunities 
i Music and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Horseback riding. For catalog address 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school for girls 
with four year course preparatory for college entrance. 
General courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue, 


Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., Principal, Box A 


All Saints School 


eit delightful home school for girls, where 39 years 

0f hich endeavor have produced happy, cultured, suc- 
Cesful graduates. Junior Colleze to ‘6th grade, in- 
€husve. Fully accredited High Sc! hool. Large faculty 
Inaures Individual attention. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Athletics, Swimming Investigate this unique 
school. Episcopal. For literature address 

MISS EUNICE PEABODY 

Sioux Falls 


South Dakota 


M o en t t i 


BREN REN 


Noted for: select patronage CONSERVATORY states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mountains 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages i in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; 
swimming, boating, horse-back riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book. 
Address 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Southern’ Seminary 
A School of Character 


For Girls and Young Women. In the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles from 
the world-famed Natural Bridge and historic 
Lexington. Courses: College preparatory, four 
years; seminary and collegiate, two years; piano, 
pipe organ, voice, violin, expression, art, com- 
mercial and home economics. Sports: Outdoor 
and gymnasium; 
euntem: 

ing, horseback 
ric ing and ca- 
noeing. Health 
record 100 per 
cent. Rate $190. 
Catalog, Box 907, 
Buena Vista, Va. 


Fifty-seventh year 


Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 
standing. Small classes. College prepara- 
tory, general and special courses. Ath- 
letics;  soth year. New building for 
Junior School. For catalog address 


Dr.Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 610, Carmel, N. Y. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and gameng. 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884 Junior 

and High School.  Aceredited. Music, Art, Home 

nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valle 5 buildings. 

Rates $500—$750. Catalog 

DR. J. W. MALONE, Pres., Box A, CLEVELAND, TENN, 
A school for little girls | 


CRESTALBAN in the invigorating cli- 


mate of the Berkshires. Twenty minutes from Pittsfield. 
200 acres, 3 buildings. Noaber limited. Special care 
ziven to home training, character development, and 
ealth. Open air classes. Outdoor sports. 4iss M. A. 
Whiting, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. 


AVERETT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Founded 1859. 


High School and Junior College Courses. Accredited. Faculty 
of Specialists. Attractive new buildings. Modern equipment. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Music, Home Economics, Seo- 
retarial, etc. Rates $465 and less. Illustrated catalogue. 


James P.Craft, A. M. (Harvard), President, Box AM, Danville, Va. 


WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE 


For girls and young women. Primary, Grammar, High 
School grade. Two year Junior College Course. Special 
courses In Art, Domestic Science, Business, Music, Ex- 
ression. Athietics. $400. Catalog. E. R. Stanford, Box A, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


VIRGINIA, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. Limited to 


Randolph-Macon Institute 755^ CURS p Lied to 


and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attrac- 
tive home life. Gymnasium. Hranch of the Randolph-Macon System, 
Rates $500. Catalogue. Address CHAS. G. EVANS, A. M., Principal, 

Founded 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOO 1825 


A college Preparatory School for Girls. Piano, violin and 
voice instruction. Athletics. Ph I training. Will cele- 
brate 100th anniversary June, 1 All former students 
requested to send present addresses. 

Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal, Washington St., 


Shelbyville, Ky. 


Close personal touch 

at pea and inetr Geto a for 

á sach girl. Six diploma 

o esi ate CDU DNE Fine demo- 

1 cratic spirit, sensible 

n stitute dress regulations, happy 

| school life. Beautiful hill country near New York 

| City. 50 acres. 5 modern buildings. Swimming 
| pool. 51st year. Catalog. 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Box 104 Hackettstown, N. J. 


i 


Gulf Park College 


By - the - Sea 


A Junior Cottece for Young Women. Na- 
tional patronage. Ideally located on coast of 
Gulf of Mexico. Two years college, four years 
high school with highest standards. Special 
courses in Art, Music, Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial work, 

Spacious campus blooms with semi-tropical 
flowers, magnificent trees. Delightful climate 
permits outdoor sports all year long. Horseback 
riding. Swimming. Complete modern equip- 


ment in classrooms and dormitories. Gymna- 
sium. Send for catalog and view book. Address 
GULF-PARK 
Box T, Gulfport, Mississippi 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


A Junior College. Four-year Standard High School and 
Spectal Courses. Health, Scholarship, Culture, Beauty of 
environment. Attractive home life. All athletics. Horse- 
back riding. Swimming. For catalog address the Presideat 

Box A, Columbia, Tenn. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
preparatory’ two year advanced for high school graduates; 
special. Unrivaled location at the national capital. 

For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box A. 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Pb. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C, 


Columbus School for Girls 


Est. 1898, College Prej eparatory. General and Kindergar- 
ten courses. Much Individual attention. Small boarding 
dept. Home atmosphere. Large-day school. Catalog. ee 
GLADDEN, A. B. (Smith), and Grace L.J. MCCLURE, A.B., 

M. (Bryn Mawr), Headmistresses, Box ‘A, Columbus, Gio: 


AEP Che Castle 


Miss Mason's School 
kt- for Girls 


~ Box 954 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork 


LENOX HALL ror airs 


College Preparatory. Special and Advanced Courses. 
Music, Speech Arts, Household Science, Outdoor Sporta. 
Six acre estate, beautifully landscaped. For Booklet address; 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, President, Box 1030, Kirkwood, St. Louis, Me. 


ST. MARY'S HALL 


Founded by 
Bishop Whipple 


in 1866 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Rt. Rev. 
Frank A. McElwaine, D. D., Rector. Miss Amy 
Louise Lowey, Principal. Faribault, Minn. 


Miss Davison's School 
HILLCREST 


For girls from 5 to 14. Best home 
Limited number, Unusual advan- 
Only normal, healthy children 


l5th year. 


influences 
tages In music. 


accepted 


Miss Sarah M. Davison, Prin., 
Box 4-A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


are 
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Co-Educational Preparatory Schools 


R? ER COLLEGE 


A BUSINE 


> 


Bred UR 


Business 
Championships in shorthand and typewriting. Also teacher training. 


Higher accountancy (C. P. A.exams.). 


SS UNIVERSITY 
STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4- 

; Ex-PRES. WILSON, PERSHING, Vanderlip, 
Hines and other prominent men chose Rider 
graduates. Higher Business Training for both 
young men and women. 1200 demand against 
325 graduates to fill positions. Alumni include 
executives in every line; these men in turn 
dministration Bldg. engage Rider graduates. Winners of the World's 


Managerial, General Business; Courses 
in Secretarial Science for Educated Women. 
one year and shorter courses. Insure success by attending America’s leading 
university of Business Administration. State previous education. CATALOG 
of Sec’y, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, 


Chas. L. Swem 
This World 
Champion 

trained 
by Rider 


Near New York. 59th year. Also 


N. J. 


NO 
LENOVIA 


One Hundredth Year 


In far-famed lake region of Central New York, on 
Owahgena Lake. Elevation, 1250 ft. Co-educational. 
College Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong, voca- 
tional courses for girls, including Secretarial and House- 
hold Science. Music, Arts and Crafts, Oratory, Commerce. 
Ten buildings. Juniors live in se te dormitories. Fine 
guum. All athletics, Winter sports a feature. 

rite for catalog. 

CHARLES E. HAMILTON, D.D., President 
Box A, Cazenovi 


1855-1924 


Primarily Coll 

vory also sth grade. Li 

enrollment. 75 bo 

Faculty of 15. 

school with Christian at- 

mosphere. 20-acre campus. 

4-acre athletic field. Gym- 

nasium, Music. Endowed, 

Rate $515. Catalog. Ad- 

dress Box G-C. 

Edwin P. Brown, Principal 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three se te schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 
Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics. 
Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. Camp in Summer. 
For Catalog and appotntments address: 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Box M 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


A century-old school of distinctive character. Prepa- 
ration for leading colleges. Separate upper and lower 
schools. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Catalog. 

Seth K. Gifford, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


STARKEY SEMINARY Co-educational. 


Endowed. Ages, 
12 and upward. New York Regents Standards. Prepares for 
college or business. Advanced work in Art and Music. On 
Seneca Lake. Athletics. Address 
Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., Pres., Box 21, Lakemon , N. Y. 
MM ————— M — 
0 AKWOOD SCHOOL Seventy miles from New York 
City, overlooking Hudson Val- 
ley. Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. Gen- 
eral academic courses. A 8chool of high ideals with teach- 
ers of Christian character and culture. 127th year. Very 
reasonable rates. Address 


WILLIAM J. REAGAM, A. M., Principal, Box 106 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


For Young Men and Women of Vision 


College preparatory and complete business 
courses, including work leading to C. P. A. Two 
years of college. Special courses for teachers with 
hife certificate in commercial branches. Pharmacy. 
English for foreigners. No entrance examinations. 
All necessary expenses, 36 weeks, $400. 


U. S. Senator W. N. FERRIS, President 
For catalog address 
Perris Institute, Box A Big Rapids, Michigan 


Wesley Collegiate Institute 


Co-educational. Under Christian management. 
Est. 1873. Junior College with Preparatory and 
Elective courses. Music, Art, Business. Advan- 
tages of State Capital. Best environment, fine 
home atmosphere. Up-to-date equipment. Ath- 
letic feld. Gymnasium with track and pool. 
Catalog. Henry G. BUDD, D. D., President, 
Box A, Devor, Delaware. 


George School 


Co-educational. Prepares for college or business. 
Manual training, debating, journalism, household 
arts, citizenship. 25 miles from Philadelphia. 227 
acres of woods and fields along the picturesque 
Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Skating. Endowed, Low rates. 
For illustrated catalog address 

GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 297, George School, Pa. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


50th year begins September 17th. Graduates in forty leading 


colleges. General courses for high school graduates.  Excep- 
tional health record. New administration building with gym- 
nasium. Modern equipment. Coeducational. Terms moderate. 
E. 8. Cowell, A. M.. Pd. D., Principal, Ashburnham, Masa. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory school. 
Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. 
Strong departments in Music and Expression: Rates 
$500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box L-9, Austinburg, 
Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


Ohio, near Ashta pum c LLLRMÁÓ———— 

Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 

ILC EE 
unior College 


Frances Shimer School "o 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres, College d :part- 
ment two ycar with diploma. Four years academy work. 
Home Economics. Music. Art. Golf. Hockey. 72nd 
year. Term opens September 10th, 1924. Catalog. 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 


Oxford College 


Class A Junior College and High School 
Music, Art, Expression, Business, Household Arts. 
Accommodations for 100 Young Women in Residence. 
Address, Prestpent, Box C, Oxford, North Carolina. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL of the SPOKEN 

wo Distinguished for the success of its grad- 
uates. For catalog address 

THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

School for 


AKELEY HALL Girls. Health: 


ful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. College 
preparatory and general courses. Individual attention 
Outdoor sports and systematic physical training. For 
illustrated year book address The rincipal, MARY HELEN 
YERKES, Box 345-A, Grand Haven, Mich. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Box 11, La Jolla, California 
For Girla. Upon the Scripps Foundation. Intermediate, Gen- 
eral, College Proparatory. Music, Art, Outdoor Life. Ath- 
letics. 16 miles from San Diego. Catalog. 
Caroline Seely Cummins,A.M., Vassar, Head mistress 
ee Ea ra iria do m tuom picco 
In beautiful Cum- 


I R V I N 69th berland Valley, near 


year Harrisburg. Col- 
lege preparatory. College course granting A. B. degree. 
MUSIC: Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ, Theory, Har- 
mony, etc. Home Economics, Secretaryship, Expression. 
A school of select patronage. Swimming Pool. Moderate 
rates. For catalog address 
Irving College and Music Conservatory 
E. E. Campbell, Pros., Box A, Mechenicsburg, Pa. 


1850 1924 


Preparatory Schools and Colleges for Girls 


56th year, 


Music, Expressi 

Arts are elective. Twenty 

Chicago in a well-known 

Twelve acre campus on Lake Mic 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, ow 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog. 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 38 
Box 328, Lake Forest, Illinois 


0 ————— O 
OAK HALL *'- Pauls Siete Sond Bey 


College preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Musie 
and dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big new 
gymnasium, Numbers limited. Attractive home life, Booklet 
Mr. and Mrs, R. A Moore, Principals 
590 Holly Ave, Bt. Paul, Minn. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond, Athletic Fields. 6 


Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, E'rincipa's 
HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B. S. Courses. Also Music, Art, fum 
3ion and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Educa 
tion. Nine new buildings on 125-acre suburban site. Our 
own Farm and Dairy. Terms $475 to $575. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President, Box A, Frederick, Md. 


GRAY GABLES 


A Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year Intensive 
course preparing for all college examinations. 98 per cent 
of students have successfully passed college entrance exam- 
inations in last seven years, Address MIRIAM TITCOMB, 
Principal, Box G, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 


GLE D Superior, distinctive. old, attractive 

boarding school. Limited to 50 young 
women, from best Ametican families, admitted on finest credentiuis 
Junior College, high school and special courses. accredited 
Wonderful location. Many advantages, activities, sports. Flat rate 
$1000, includes music. Dm. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres., Box 4 
Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


Glendale., aar eee 

d Thirty-third year begins 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 25:55. 3: Acerei- 
ited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special Courses— 
2 years post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality. Miss Parsons 
and Miss Dennen, Principals, 1 West Adams 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. AN 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music. 
` Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box A 


HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR "Bas. School 


Students admitted without examination to all colleges 
using accrediting system. Post-graduate, primary and 
Intermediate departments. Students prepa for colleze 
entrance board examinations. Louise Knappen Woollett, 
Principal, 1749 La Brea Avenue, Hollywood, California. 


Marlborough School $58 


5049 West 
3rd St., Angsics. 
35th year opens September 30th. General and 
preparatory courses. College certificate rights. Special ad- 
vantages for Music, French, History of Art. Modern build- 
ings. Outdoor life throughout year. Address Mrs. LUTHER 
DRAKE, President, or Miss ADA S. BLAKE, Principal. 


The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street at Riverside Drive, New York 
7 buildings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and 
(B) POST GRADUATE:—1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management: 1-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial: 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, ete. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service: training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, ete. Dormi 
tories like college life. Address Miss A. M. Scudder, 
New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


s , 
Miss Say ward's School 
In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl 
individually studied. Junior, College Pre 
ments. Art, Maus, 
reta! 


tory, and Advanced De 
Expression, Domestic jence an 
Courses. All outdoor sports. Swimming. Horse- 
back riding. Thirty-second year. 
Write Dept. A. 


Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook, Pa. 


STARRETT SCHOOL 


roe GI RES 


41st Year 


Academic, College Preparatory and Junior Coleg Courses. 
Fully Accredited. Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; prepares for all Col- 

leges and Universities. Excep- $ 
tional advantages in Music and 
Art. A Home School in our 
own modern fire- f build- 
ings, located on Chicago's finest 
Park Boul. All Athletics. Fall 
term begins September 17. Ad- 
dress, Starrett School for Girls, 


Mn. GERARD T. SurrH, MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH Burt SMITH, Principals. 


Box 30, 4515 Drexel Boul., 
Chicago. 
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Schools of Music 


(AMERICAN CONSERVATORY | 


ny 


) OF MUSIC 


Chicago's Foremost School of Music 


Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, . 
Theory, Public School Music, Orchestsel Leena: 


Certifica. 
perior Tea. 


tic Art and Dancing. 
Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 
' Training School, Eminent Fac- 
ulty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Scholar- 
ships. Excellent Dormit Accommodations. 
Moderate Tuition Rates. "Mony free advantages. 
Send for free catalog and information. 
39th Annual Session begins Sept. 11, 1924 
American Conservatory of Music 
557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, lll. 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty 
of 35 specialista. High school course or equivalent 


required. De Med to meres of Mus. B. Fa 
5 and yi - 
semester opens Sep! i, Ca log year boo 


ONSERVATORY 
et oF 


eres, with N. Y. State Board of Regents. All 
of music t. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work, N classes. Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Eleven buildings, includ- 
n Dormitories Auditorium, Num, Studio 

Administratlon Bulldings. Year k sent on 
request. Two, three and four year courses begin with 
opening of Fall Term, September 26. 


(fincinnati (onservatory «Music 


Pounded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. Noted Faculty. 
fend for brochure to Bertha Baur, Director, 2601-2681 
Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. ^ 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch—Director. Endowed. All branches 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
serious purpose. Catalog on request. 
int Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under the aus- 
pices of the CURTIS FOUNDATION, 
endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok. 


FIRST SEASON 
Beginning October 1st, 1924 


A o ey international faculty in- 
dudi arl Flesch, Josef Hofmann, Mar- 
cella brich, Leopold Stokowski, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, Michael Press, Ísabella 


Vengerova, Horatio Connell, and others. 

Violin, Piano, Voice, Viola, Violoncello, 
Harp, Ensemble, Orchestral - Training; 
Department of Musicianship; Academic 


Department; Preparatory Department. 
DATES OF ENROLLMENT 

Preparatory Dept: Week of Sept. 

Conservatory De Week of Sept. 


Catalogue on request 


THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
John Grolle, Director 
CORNER 18th & LOCUST STS.: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Schools of Music 


ew [nglan 
CONSE Prud 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
lt affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. Ita 
complete organization, and splendid equipment, 
offer be Peg facilities for students. 
Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum. Courses In every branch 
of Music, applied and theoretical, 


Owing to the Practical Training in our Normal 
Department, graduates are much in demand 


OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year 
September 18, 1924 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportuni- 
ties of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invalu- 
ble advantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils 
in plano-forte, voice, organ and violin experi- 
ence in rehearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Drame Department. Practical training in 
acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Bush Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution teaching, 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chica&o maintaining extensive dormitories for 


women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M. SCHWENKER, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


CONWAY xo scuoc 
BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership m Community, School and 


Professional Bands. ivate Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 


and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsats 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. 
Dormitories. 
Under personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Large Band Library. Gymnasium. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys 
the intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence 
College. Superior Public School Music Course. Diplo- 
mas and Degrees awarded. Dormitories. Catalogue. 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box A, Appleton, Wisconsin 


. . 

Supervisors of Music 

Training Courses approved by State Educational Det at 
Mhaca Academy of Public School Music, associated with the 
Ithaca Conserva of Music, Private Instruction in Voice 
and Piano included in course. Dormitories—Gymnasium— 
Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra, College courses in 
Pedagogy. portunities for Practice Teac Peg s 
Faculty and Student Recitals, eg Teachers of Wide 
Experience and Reputation. Fall Term begins September 
25th. For catalog, address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, 
Dean, 312 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Where Students Succeed 
Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for 
intensive study. Special and Academic Courses in all branches 
of Music, Dramatic Art and Languages. Rates reasonable. 
Let our Catalogue help you. 246 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Special Schools 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
d g One and two year 
Worcester Domestic Science School. $2522: ‘2722 
Trains for teachers of cookery; sewing: dietitians; tea room; 
Red Cross. Teachers from Clark University. Graduates oo- 
cupy exceptional positions. Catalog. Opens Sept. 16, 1924. 
Miss MARY E. SMITH, Secretary, 158 Institute Road. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in 
Painting and Sculpture, 
Commercial and Normal Arts, 
Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design 
Fall Term begins Sept. 22, 1924 
For illustrated Catal dd ress 
CHARLOTTE R. PAnTRIDGE, Director 
Dept. A. M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


UR one-year 
courses in 
Homemaking and 
Institutional Man- 
agement which in- 
clude instruction 
inCookery, Market- 
ing, Household 
Management, Sew- 
ing, Dressmaking, 
and Millinery, etc., 
are invaluable to any 
girl or woman. Inten- 


sive specialize 
courses, also. 


DOMESTIC ARTS and SCIENCE 


The school residence for students is situated 
directly across from Lincoln Park in one 
of the finest residential districts. 


THE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 
The Best in the West 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D., 28th & Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
School of 


Cumnock Expression 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Litera- 
ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, Oral 
and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited High 
School), Junior School (all grades). Musical depart- 
ment. Resident students over 14. For catalog address 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
6363 West Third Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


ERE you will en- 
joy the most ex- 
pert instruction in 
Home Economics. Ours 
is one of the few rec- 
ognized Homemaking 
Schools in the Middle 
West and is conducted 
not for pecuniary profit. 


Fall Term Opens October 1 
Catalog Upon Request 


Address: 
Miss Lillian A. Kemp, 
Director, 
Box 11—6 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Kindergarten Training Schools 


National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to twelve years, 


Strong cultural courses. 
Practical experience in teaching. 


High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 
Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 
Enthusiastic student body of 380. 


Continuous growth based upon the de- 
mand for its graduates during 38 years. 


High school graduates from ac- 
credited schools admitted without 


examination. 
Two and three year diplomas, 
four year degree. 

For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate ter, address: 
President Edna Dean Baker 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 62, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Dormitory near University of Chicago 
I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts.4 II. Primary 
III. Playground 
Fine equipment. Central location. Accredited. 28th yr. 


Opens Sept. 16. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-20 * 
ichigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions, 
Enroll now for entrance in 1925. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children." Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal. 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 315, Boston, Mass. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL OF KINDERGARTEN 


and Primary Training. Two-yearcourse. Industrial and 
playground work. Dormitory. Newschool bullding. Sum- 
mer Camp. Address Mrs. Edith Lesley Wolfard, 29 
Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Harriette Melissa Mills Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University 

Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence 

facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Address 

Miss Harrlette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five A, New York 

University Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 


Electrical Engineering School 


o 


A special technical school, 
with concise but comprehen- 
Bive course. 


. men with training are 
ectrica in demand. For more 

than 30 years this school 

has been training men of ambition and limited time, 
for the electrical industries. Condensed course in 


Electrical 


H H enables 
ngineering i:i: 
uates to 

secure good positions and promotions. Theoretical 
and Practical Electricity. Mathematics and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct motors, install 
wirin'* and test electrical machinery. Course with 


diploma complete 
In One Year 


Over 4000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, din- 
ing hall, laboratories, shops. Prepare 
for your profession in the most interesting 
city in the world. 
Free catalog. 32nd year begins 
Sept. 24, 1924, 


Bliss Electrical School, 123 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Schools for Physical Education 


WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough pre jon in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examinations, 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students, 


21st Session Opens Sept. 15, 1924 


We are now In our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two 
of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 


versity. New gymnasiums—new classrooms and lab- 
All modern, up-to-date 


oratories—new dormitory. 
facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For tllustrated catalog address 

Frances M usselman, Principal, 

Bot 26, 5026 Greenwood Até., 
Chicago, Illinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, 
offering attractive positions. Qual- 
ified directors of physical training 
in big demand. Three-year di- 
ploma course and four-year B. 8. 
course, both including summer 
course in camp activities, with 
training in all forms of physical 
exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 
superb equipment and faculty of 
specialists. Excellent opportunity 
for individual physical develop- 
ment. For iflustrated catalog ad- 
dress Registrar. 

Kellogg School of Physical 
Education 
Battle Creek College 


Box 241 Battle Creek, 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. Apert H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U.S. 
A Normal Course. — Athletic 
2 V Coaching Course. Large 
Faculty, including 
"Jack" Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
opportunities for practice teach- 
ing and observation of Games. 
Co-educational. Athletic Field. 
Gymnasium. Dorrnitories. Grad- 
uates in demand Fall Term 
opens Sept. 20. Send for catalog. 
212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited, Co-educational. Two year normal and B. P. E. 
courses. Fall term, September 15. Dormitory for women. 
American College of Physical Education, 1019 Diver- 


sey Parkway, Chicago. 
for Physical 


The Sargent Schoo 


Education 
Established 1881 


Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
22 Everett St. 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive courses, 
Present conditions have created great demand for our graduates, 
Courses In Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds, Begister early, 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Special Schools 


McLeanHospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 8th Year 
Three-year co College preparation des VE 
statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Inter- 
pretation of Scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence 
courses ‘atalog. 

William L. Worcester, President; William F. Wunsch, Principal, 


Special Schools 


[GEORGE C. WILLIAMS. Dea 


Teachers’ Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Courses. 
Private instruction with each 
course. Advanced courses in Eng- 
lish. College courses in Literature, 
Pedagogy and Languages. Gradu- 
ates eligible to teach in New York 
State Public Schools, Gymnasium, 
Theatre, Dormitories, 

Chautauqua and Lyceom Courses under 
direction of Edward Amberst Ott, for 
past twenty-five years associated 
With Redpath Lyceum Bureau, One, two 
| | and three year courses, Fall Term 


opens September 25th. Catalog. 


112 De Wi tt Park. It 


ESLESSSESSESSSSESESSESSESESESSESS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
cActing Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 
Fall Term begins October 27th 

Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation witb 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 

Room 266T, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 

999999999999999999999999991 


Business Needs 
the UNIVERSITY TRAINED: 


Prepare for business while receiving coll 

education. Northwestern University School of 

merce combines cultural advantages of campus life 
in Evanston with opportunity to study business at 
first hand in Chicago. Strong faculty supplemented 
by instructional staff of Chicago business and profes- 
gional men. University de; conferred. rses 
and Finance, Adver- 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY School of Commerce 


401 Commerce Hali, Evanston, tl, 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our courses 
for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields offer excel- 
lent opportunities to ambitious young women. 
Two-year diploma course and four-year B. S, course. 
School aMiliated with famous Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium.  Unexcelled laboratory facilities and un- 
usual opportunity for practical experlence. Inspiring 
college atmosphere; tuition and all expenses moder- 
ate. For illustrated catalog address Registrar. 


School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 
Box 342, Battle Creek, Michigan 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1873. Graduates number 
1600. Three-year course in theory and 
practice of nursing. Educational re- 
quirement high-school diploma. Time 
allowance given to graduates of ac- 
credited colleges, provided applicants E 
have had certain sciences. Mainte- 
nance, school uniform, and text-books 
supplied. Entrance January, April, and 
September. SALLY JOHNSON, R.N., Prin., Boston, Mass, 


THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 


Two year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory. 
Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime and Esthetic Dancing 
Physical Culture. Faculty of specialists. Resident and day 
pupils. Summer course. For booklet, address Maup GATCHELE 
Hicks, B.L.I., Director, 29 Fairfield St., Boston, Masa. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 44th 
year Degrees granted. Address Hanny Srrwocm 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
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Schools of Business Administration 


Business 
Administration 


Complete course in two years, college grade 


First year—general administration training 
Second year—electiveaccording to vocational 
tendencies: 
1. Business Management 
2. Salesmanship and Marketing 
3. Accounting and Finance 
This program of study enables the student 
to adapt his inclinations and e “forts to that 
phase of business in which he is most likely 
to develop executive ability. 
Other resident courses of college 
Secretarial, Normal, Accounting 
Sond for special catalogue to 
. L. Lindabury, Dir. 


Burdett College 


grade: 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOUNDED 1879 


Journalism 


in 


Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern Univer: 
d offers practical instruction under seasoned ne 
important posts on Chicago 


ords opportunity to combine study of 

[ac sm near large publishing center with libe Aral 
pd cultural studies in other echools of the university. 

.S.and M.S. iem News T Raport? 

fng and Baiti ^ atic Criticism, Edit rial Writ- 

o porary t, Featureand 


MEDILL SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALIS 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Standardized, College grade 
courses, time-tested methods of 
instruction, personal help and 
vocational service. 


University, College and High School students 
may save a year of time in their preparation for a 
good position by enrolling at Eastman for a course of 
productive, resultful training in Accounting, Business 
Administration, Civil Service or Secretarial studies. 
New students enroll and begin work at Eastman any 
week day and continue their studies without interrup- 
tion until completed. (No vacation.) 

If you want to prepare yourself to earn more than 
double the salary you would be paid without Eastman 
special training write for our illustrated prospectus. 
Address: 

Eastman School of Business 
Box 637 Poughkeepsie, New York 


IVERSITY 0 
OVER 100 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Resident courses ! to degree of Bacher of Business 

Administration (B.B.A.) in Accounting, Real Estate, Busi- 

dministration, Banking, Journalism, Foreign Trade, 
mmerce. 


Exceptional advantages for self-supporting students. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
College of Commerce and Business Administration 
518 West Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


The 


ASHINGTON 


School for Secretaries 
A Select School 
2% Himes Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Special Schools 


CEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
tan be successfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 

te Schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 
oods' School, Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare. Principal 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many pupils of 
this school have won distinction as painters, 
sculptors, draughtsmen and designers in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training is 
given by a faculty of capable, experienced 
artists. A generous endowment keeps tuition 
rantes moderate. For catalogue address 


J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 


Schools of Business Administration 


j 
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Study Business in tie World's Business Center 
New York University —New York City 


Since the World War this great city has become the Mecca of students from 
everywhere. 

Here the training of young men is given greater meaning by the world 
commerce and trade which surround the University. Because of the record 
of graduates of the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, its diploma is 
accepted as evidence of preparedness for positions of trust and responsibility. 


Accounting Journalism 
Advertising Management 
Banking and Finance Trade and Transportation 


and other courses covering every important phase 
of business are offered. They teach basic princi- 
ples and the problems of daily business routine. 
Through them the student gains not only an 
eminently practical training, but also a broader 
vision and the ability to think for himself. 


Registration for the fall term begins September 
15th. The School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance opens September 22nd. For bulletins 
and complete information address the Registrar, 
New York University, 107 Washington Square, 
New York City. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE TEN SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


At Washington Square Graduate School 
School of Commerce School of Retailing 
School of Law At 90 Trinity Place 
School of Education The Graduate School of Busi- 
Washington Square College ness Administration 


“Hall of Fame" 
Building 


At the University Heights 
The College of Art and Pure Science 
The School of Engineering 
At 25th Street and First Avenue 
Medical School 


Engineering and Mining Schools 


TE ELECRAPH Y [suh Dakota School of Mines 


Bie ert: Cabe adios and Peer rs mein: A State i ituti t 
P way, ernment o! . institution in a mountainous country (the 
Ex INST ties to eer Stet Valbaraiee, ina. | | beautiful Black Hills) with uns field facili 
k Hee Courses Es m E È Metallurgical, Chemical: 
vil, an ectrica! neering. Good laboratories 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES and library and staff o experienced technical men. 
M ogical Engi- Tuition exc exceptionally iow. For particulars, ad 


year courses in Mining, Met le and Geol 
Peering, a and Genera! Science Faculty. Stodents pee much 


mild, dry and healthful, Near metal an 
work throughout school y: summer ees uai requir 

mitories. Small non-resident tuition Other expenses very nominal, 
Write for catalog. egistrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico. 


Taia SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF MINES 
Box Z Rapid City, S. D. 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “ihi Dare” A 
Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short in time 
and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for studenta with only elementary 
school education. Modern shops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Ma- 
chinery. If interested, be sure to write. Expenses low. For catalog addross 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box A-8, Angola, Ind. 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English 


Thousands of persons make little mistakes in their every- 
flay English and don't know it, As a result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
n is only 61‘ b eimcient in the vital points of English. 
n a five-minute conversation, or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 
rising how many experienced stenographers fail in spell- 
fig such common words as “business,” “abbreviate,” etc. 
It is astonishing how many business men say ‘between 
you and I” instead of “between you and me," and use 
"who" for “whom,” and mispronounce the simplest 
words. Few know whether to use one or two “c's” 
‘m's" or “r's,” whether to spell words with “ie” or “el,” 
and when to use commas in order to make their meaning 
absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In 
all his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is 
that points learned do not stick in the mind. In school 
you were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the 
rules you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. And 
as a result of his experience he evolved his wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A patent was granted Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention 
ls simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You do the lesson given on any page, then you 
gee exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You 
mark your errors and check them in the first blank 
column, Next week you try that page again, on the 
second unmarked sheet, correct your errors, and check 
them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have learned and what you have failed to remember, 
until you have reached the 100% point in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes, and correct your work In five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on 
the mistakes you are in the habit of making, and through 
constantly being shown the ríght way, you soon acquire 
the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There 
are no rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows your culture. It wins friends and 
favorably impresses those with whom you come in con- 
tact. In business and in social life correct English gives 

ou added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
nglish handicaps you more taan you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
—you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100% self-correcting method. 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 
correct answers which you can take in your own home 
so you can tell at once just where you stand. If you are 
efficient In English it will give you greater confidence; 
if you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write 
today for this test—it is free. We will also gladly mail 
you our new free book, “How to Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English." Merely mall the coupon or a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
98 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


| ce — 


| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


98 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak 
aad Write Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute 
lest. 


| 
| 
| Name... —. 
| 
| 


My Adventures As a Rolling Stone 


(Continued from page 15) 


We won the so-called national cham- 
pionship, and when the football season 
ended joined the swimming squad; for 
now that I had my teeth in, I didn’t in- 
tend to let go until it thundered. 

Possibly in time I would have made a 
good football and water-polo player, or a 
record-breaking swimmer, for I laid up 
aus a lot of medals and trophies durin 
the months following. But, as usual, 
didn’t follow through. Again I eased up 
at the top of my swing. 

The next summer, 1897, there came 
news of a gold strike in Alaska. It was the 
first real placer excitement since '49, and 
it spread like the flu. I read everything the 
newspapers printed about it. From their 
accounts, all one had to do was to go to 
Dawson City and select as much coarse 
or fine gold as he expected to need. It was 
well to hurry, as otherwise one might have 
to take dust that had been pawed over 
and nuggets that were all soiled from 
handling. Not that it made any real dif- 
ference in the long run. The value was 
there, you understand; but it was so 
much nicer to pick out nice, fresh gold 
with no finger prints on it. 

Well, I intended to go—from the ver 
first—and I pfopased to bring bac 
enough bullion to do the whole family. 
I decided to postpone my date with the 
Supreme Court bench long enough to 
become a millionaire. Two other mem- 
bers of the football squad were as eager 
to go as I was; and somehow or other we 
succeeded in raising a grubstake of a thou- 
sand dollars apiece. 


"THE big rush had just started. Our 
overland train was crowded with other 
argonauts and, looking back on it now, 
the faith, the enthusiasm of those people 
was rather pitiful. Few of them braveled 
in Pullmans, but the day coaches and the 
tourist sleepers were full—mute testi- 
mony to the sacrifices they had made and 
the desperate nature of the hazards they 
played. 

Many were old; but in them, as in us 
youngsters, blazed an eager fire—much 
the same fire, I assume, as blazed in the 
forty-niners. But our ignorance was 
denser than theirs; for Alaska was little 
more than a name to us. Our conception 
of its geography, its climate, its trials, and 
its hardships was vague. Incidentally, 
the forty-niners were outdoor men who 
knew how to wield ax and whip and saw 
and shovel; while most of us were office- 
bred and did not know which end of a 
mule to put the collar on. Not one in ten 
had ever swung a pick or cooked a meal 
or known the fatigue of manual labor. 

We were a thin-skinned, pale-faced, 
soft-muscled army. Nevertheless, we 
flung ourselves gayly against a country as 
haven and as cruel as any in the world. 
Disappointment, defeat, heartbreak were 
bound to follow. That was the tragedy 
of the Klondike rush. 

The schemes those people discussed! 
One fellow had invested all his money 
in watch springs. He had read that watch 
springs broke easily under extreme cold, 
and he proposed to have the only stock 


m Dawson, and reap a fabulous profit ou: 
of it. 

Another chap explained in strictest 
confidence—to the whole car—a wonder- 
ful idea, all his own. He had heard that 
the ground in Alaska was frozen and had 
to be thawed with wood fires. This re- 
sulted in gas at the bottom of mine shaft: 
and in the drifts. He was taking with 
him several hundred dozen palm leaf fans 
with which the gas could be fanned out! 
What Klondiker would refuse to pay five 
dollars, ten dollars—yes, fifteen dollars— 
for a fan, and risk E eiie 


T SEATTLE the westward-flowing 
current quickened into a torrent 
Hotels were crowded, the water front was 
congested with ships—any kind of craft 
that would hold together and could be 
pressed into service. They were sailing as 
rapidly as they could load; and when the 
cast off their decks and rigging were blac 
with people, whistles blew, the crowd on the 
docks roared, and the departing voyagers 
cheered wildly. 

Our little party was traveling light 
We had arranged to buy our provisions 
upon our arrival at Dawson, it being our 
hope to get across Chilkoot Pass and 
down the river before winter closed in 
But in Seattle we were met with the de- 

ressing news that the Pass itself was 

Weed the congestion terrible; packers 
could not be hired at any price; there were 
neither boats nor lumber on the other 
side, and it was too late in the season tc 
whipsaw planks with which to build skiffs 
People leaving now could not hope tc 
reach the Klondike before spring. 

'There was but one way to beat the 
game; that was to go to St. Michael, at 
the mouth of the Yukon, hoping to catch 
the last up-river steamer. If we failed to 
do so, we would be marooned there on the 
shore of Behring Sea for eight or nine 
months; but it was our only chance. A 
ship was sailing for St. Michael in two 
hours. . . . We caught that ship. 

It was an indescribably wretched sea 
voyage for four hundred of us were 
crowded into accommodations designed 
for half that number, and the decks were 

iled high with freight, baggage, and 
umber. 

We boys managed to find deck space 
in which to stretch out at night, but we 
had to stand up most of our waking hours. 
During this and subsequent trips I 
trained myself to sleep on piano stools, 
under tables, in barrels, in fact on, in, or 
under any article of a ship's furniture 
except a berth. 

As we pulled into St. Michael Harbor, 
the last river steamer was pulling out, but 
we made it. This packet was even more 
crowded than the ship we had just quitted 
and I learned how to sleep on a pile of 
cord wood. 

It did not occur to me to kick, no mat- 
ter how rough the going, for I considered 
myself the luckiest fellow in the world to 
be there at all. The pioneering strain in 
my blood was telling. This was adven- 
ture. I began to realize that adaptability 
is a saliare asset in any country, wild 
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HERE in the bathroom wall 

. nearer than the nearest 

drug store . . . available in- 

stantly . the Squibb-filled 

medicine cabinet. And right at 
hand for an emergency. 


Squibb-filled, for extreme pu- 
rity. Squibbfilled, for correct 
strength. Squibb-filled, for safety. 
Not merely one or two Squibb 
Household Products in an assort- 
ment of products of doubtful 
value, but Squibb throughout. 


That is the kind of medicine 
cabinet your physician will ap- 
prove. For he recommends these 
identical Squibb Products in his 
daily practice. Further, he knows 
that, since 1858, the House of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons has stood 
for all that is highest in quality 


mis Susar 


and ethics. A fact which every 
pharmacist recognizes. 

Restock your medicine cabinet 
completely with household prod- 
ucts bearing the purity-mark, 
“Squibb.” Insist upon the origi- 
nal Squibb packages. 

Then you will be in a position 
to cooperate fully with your 
family physician. You will have 
the very products he prefers. You 
will also have the comforting 
assurance that you are using the 
purest products possible--prod- 
ucts whose formulæ start with 
the “Priceless Ingredient.” 


SQUIBB 


The Emergency Drug Store in the home 


Squibb's Bicarbonate of Soda —Free from 
all impurities; without bitter taste. 


pabis Epsom Salt—More agreeable to 
take than the ordinary unpurified market 
product. 

Squibb's Milk of Magnesia—4A superior 
corrective for acid mouth and stomach. 
Squibb's Dental Cream —Made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Protects 
the teeth from Acid Decay. 


Squibb's Cold Cream —An 
exquisite preparation of cor- 
rect composition for the care 
ot the skin. 


E. R. Sous & Sons, 80 
Beekman Street, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to 
the Medical and 
Dental "d 5. 
since 1858 


THE "PRICELESS INGREDIENT" OF EVERY PRODUCT Copyright ion 


IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


E. R s nibh é Sons 


c4 
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Home-Canned 
Tomatoes, 
Firm Enough 


for Salads 


OME-CANNED Tomatoes, 
firm enough for salads— 
how interesting! Usually, canned 
tomatoes are just a pulpy mess, 
with little of the firmness, color 
and flavor of the fresh vegetable. 


The picture of the big jar above 
will give you an idea of the ap- 
pearance of tomatoes canned by 
the Lorain Oven Method. But, 
neither pictures nor words can 
describe the fresh-tasting deli- 
ciousness of tomatoes canned by 
this simple method. 

Thousands of happy housewives who 
own Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges now 
doalltheircanningintheoven—quickly, 
easily, cheaply, and with unequalled 
results. The filled jars are sterilized in the 
oven of a gas range equipped with the 


LO 


Fruits and tomatoes canned by the 
Lorain Oven Method keep indefinitely, 
and have a firmness, color and flavor 
that are found only in things that come 
fresh from the garden. 


Wherever pas is used you'll find agents 
who'll gladly demonstrate the marvelous 
achievements of Lorain-equipped Gas 
Ranges— Oven Canning, cooking a 
Whole Meal in the oven while you're 
miles away, and baking without ever 
a failure. 


A postcard request brings you a free i 


copy of the Lorain Oven Canning 
Chart that explains in detail how 
to can by this wonderful process. 


One easy turn of the Lorain 
Red Wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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or tame, and that ability to accept dis- 
comfort cheerfully and to endure dis- 
couragement without fretting, mean- 
while capitalizing the joys of anticipation 
to the full, is indeed a happy faculty. 

I was even then in process of learning 
that but three things are necessary to a 
man’s animal comfort, viz: food, warm 
clothing, and a dry bed. If he can bring 
hope close enough to himself he can be 
comfortable and almost contented with 
these. 


NEVER reached the Klondike. The 

river was low, the Yukon flats were im- 
passable, news came of a famine at Daw- 
son, and we were informed that our only 
chance to secure an outht was from the 
river steamer’s stores. So we landed at 
Rampart City, the scene of a very recent 
gold discovery which promised to prove 
even preater than the one on Eldorado 
Creek. 

We managed to obtain everything we 
needed except a stove; but of stoves there 
was a complete minus. We boys could 
think of several places we would rather 
be without a stove than close under the 
Arctic Circle, with winter just around the 
corner, but people couldn’t have every- 
thing. 

It is impossible to describe the fever, 
the throbbing excitement ofa new gold 


camp, and Rampart was so new that it, 


was still damp back ofthe ears. A trad- 
ing post had been built, and it was pre- 
sided over by Al Mayo, a grizzled Yukon 
pioneer with a big laugh and a big heart. 
A dozen or more cabins were up; the rest 
of the town was canvas. Nine out of 
every ten newcomers were out stampeding 
—that is, staking claims—and we, too, 
stampeded. , . 

Reports of new gold discoveries came 
in daily, reports which we might have 
known were false, inasmuch as the creeks 
were frozen and panning was impossible. 
But we fed upon lies and resented com- 
mon sense. That is the fascination of the 
mining business. Every valley within 
. miles was staked. 2 . 

Just before the river closed, I bought 
a rusty little stove from a fellow who had 
drifted down from Dawson in anopen boat. 
.It had cost about six dollars when new. 


I paid forty dollars for it, and the trans-. 


action left me as clean as a snow-bird, but 
it was one of the most important deals I 
ever put over. 

In the early days of the first Yukon 
camps it was impossible to hire men, 
hence the owners of claims on proven 
creeks were forced to grant leases— 
“lays” they were called—on portions 
of their property, and there was a scram- 
ble to secure good ones. My two compan- 
ions secured one that held promise, and I 
went into partnership with a stranger who 
had another. 

This fellow and I had not been part- 
ners many days before I learned that he 
had been kicked off one of the river boats 
for stealing blankets, whereupon I im- 
mediately terminated our association and 
hooked up with an old-timer, a squaw- 
man and ex-whaler, who had deserted 
from a ship at Herschel Island several 
years before. He had an ingratiating 
personality and a limitless fund of inter- 
esting, if incorrect, information. 

I considered myself a keen judge of 

‘human nature. Here, I vowed, was one of 


natures noblemen—a brave, modest, 
warm-hearted child of the great open 
spaces. 

He turned out to be a liar and a thief; 
he was suspected of arson and other 
crimes, and in deserting from that whaler 
he and his companions had killed several 
of the ship's officers. So much for my 
intuition, which, by the way, has never 
improved. I think well of everybody who 
is nice to me, and I believe in Santa 
Claus. 

With this undesirable citizen I worked 
most of that winter, and wc took out a 
tremendous amount of gravel, which did 
not pay wages for shoveling into the 
sluice boxes when spring came. Mean- 
while, my former partner struck it rich 
on his "lay," and whenever I passed his 
diggings I saw him picking nuggets off his 
pay dump and putting them in a baking- 
powder tin. 

It was his idea of humor to fix his eycs 
on a point about a foot over my head, 
rattle that can, and bray loudly. He ceased 
doing this after a while, for I outweighed 
him, and it is impossible to miss a man 
when he is looking over your head. But I 
could not learn to like that fellow, and I 
never laid hands upon him thereafter 
except in anger. 


WE MADE and administered our own 
Y V lawsin that camp. We settled every- 
thing by miners' meetings, and it was every 
man's privilege to test his cause by post- 
ing a call for such a gathering. Inasmuch 
as there was neither lock nor key in the 
country and a man's life depended upon 
his grub-pile, we looked upon theft as the 
unpardonable sin. We made it punish- 
able by public flogging and banishment; 
and the nature of that banishment really 
constituted capital punishment; for we 
provided that in winter the culprit was 
to be sent down river on the ice, barc- 
footed, and in summer that he was to be 
turned adrift on a log. Either punish- 
ment, of course, meant death; for the 
mosquitoes in summer were quite as 
déadly as the winter cold. 

I may add that we had no crime wave. 

I recall one hearing at which no verdict 
could be arrived at. The disputants were 
equally fervent and persuasive, so the 
meeting ordered them to fight it out. 
Neither plaintiff nor defendant cared 
much for this, but the crowd insisted. Ic 
formed a ring, appointed seconds, a 
referee and time keeper, and a good time 
was had by all except the principals. 
They sparred for over an hour, without 
landing a blow. In spite of the fact that 
they wore heavy hip boots their foot work 
was surprising, but finally one of them 
fell down and couldn't get up. The victor 
was borne away swooning. h ended that 
particular litigation. 

On another occasion we granted a 
divorce to a squaw who had been joined 
in holy wedlock to a white man. We 
heard the evidence—incompatibility and 
snoring—then voted a complete and per- 
manent severance of all matrimonial ties 
between the two, split the grub and the 
cooking utensils, fifty-fifty, gave the stove 
to the plaintiff, and constituted her a free 
agent to remarry if, as, and when asked. 

We were ready and willing to tackle 
anything. 

wound up that first winter broke and 
in debt to Al Mayo; but of the fifteen 
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AMERICA SHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN RUBBER ..... PO fle» 24 


Enjoy a Real Tour on 
ALLOO 
GUM-DIPPED CORDS 


HESE remarkable low-pressure tires have so thoroughly 
taken the strain and fatigue out of continuous driving that 
touring offers a new and exhilarating sensation. 

Balloon Gum- Dipped Cords reduce delays and increase 
the distance that can be safely covered daily. No detouring 
to avoid bad roads; no slowing down at cut-up stretches. A 
higher average speed without dangerous spurts. 

Such advantages have already put full-size Firestone 

3alloons on many thousands of cars. Motorists of long 
experience have been the first to realize how great a devel- 


MOST MILES 


opment the true Balloon Tire is—how much it adds to com- 
fort, safety and car conservation. 

Follow their example and recommendations in making 
the changeover on your car. Insist on Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords—mounted on the small diameter wheels, 
built by Firestone and applied anywhere at low cost by 
Firestone Service Dealers. 

For it is Firestone gum-dipping, Firestone design and con- 
struction and the special Firestone wheel equipment which 
assure you the full measure of balloon tire superiority. 
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FINANCING 
Become an 

Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 
There will always be a demand for well 
trained accountants—men whose training 
combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Managementand Finance. Few professions 
offer better opportunities to men of ambition 
and intelligence. The tremendous business 
wth of thiscountry has created a rich field 
r the expert. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 
The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
u by mail under the direct supervision of 
illam B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., 

former comptroller and instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illin member of American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and a director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
He is assisted by a staff of 75 instructors— 
legal staff, organization and management 
specialists; business efficiency engineers, 
including 31 C. P. A's. You will be given 
whatever training, instruction or review on the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and 
without any extra expense to you. Our big free book 
on the accountancy profession fully explains how we 
train you from the ground up, according to your in- 
dividual needs, from the simplest bookkeoping prin- 
ciples to the most advanced accounting problems. 
All text material supplied in the course has been 
especially prepared in clear, easy-to-understand lan- 
e so that you can readily master the principles 
y home study, 

Get our íree book, which fully describes our expert 
training course and tells all about C, P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and incomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present posi- 
tion. Send the coupon—NOW. 
= — — = INQUIRY COUPON = == —— 


LaSalle Extension University 


Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept.833-HR Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me your book, 
"Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays," and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
"Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


D Higher Accountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 

fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 

in the world. It offers training for every important 

business need. If more interested in any of these 

courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship — []Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 


DRailway Station 
anagement 

OLaw— Degree of LL. B. 

D Commercial Law 

DIndustrial Management 
Efficiency 

O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


DPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

OBusiness English 

D Commercial Spanish 

D Effective Speaking 

DC. P. A. Coaching 
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hundred citizens of Rampart City some 
fourteen hundred and fifty were in the 
same fix, so Al was the worst out of luck. 
Thenceforth, necessity compelled me to 
be as self-supporting as a wild duck. I 
chopped  cordwood, stevedored, built 
cabins, worked at any jobs I could find— 
and all of them involved carrying some- 
thing heavy. 

One enel “killing” I did make. A gang 
of us were getting out a raft of saw logs 
just inside the Arctic Circle, and in the 
pary was a sailor who declared he had 

sh blood in his veins and could outswim 
a shark. He challenged me to a race and 
the other loggers backed him. We swam 
in snow water and I had no trouble in 
winning; but for several days thereafter 
I shook with chills of various sorts and my 
body remained a bright ský-blue. It was 
the only easy money I made all summer. 

I started my second winter with my 
debts paid, an outfit of grub, and six dollars 
in gold dust. But a woman started a 
bakery and sold dried-fruit pies at a dollar 
each. It peeved me when my six dollars 
ran out after the fourth pie, but gold 
scales were inaccurate, and that was the 
baker’s percentage. I would have fought 
a man for that extra two dollars, but 
women were scarce and we had to en- 
courage them. 


THE Rampart City camp turned out to 
be a bloomer, and I was glad to leave 
it for Nome, where a new strike had been 
reported. I earned my passage down to 
St. Michael by packing cordwood—for 
by this time I could not feel comfortable 
without something on my back—and 
from that point I took passage on an 
asthmatic little steamboat for the new 
fields, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
distant. 

Again I was kissed off and failed to get 
through. Two hours out we ran into bad 
weather, our craft was disabled, and for 
three days and nights we hung on with- 
out food or water, landing finally at a 
point farther away from our destination 
than the point we had started from. It 
was the Fourth of July—and snowing. It 
was eleven months before I reached Nome. 

Nome turned out to be a real camp. 
In the first two weeks of June, 1900, I saw 
it jump from a town of three thousand to 
a city of thirty thousand people, and 
later pass through the various stages of 
hysteria common to such communities. 
As for me, I led a pretty active and ex- 
citing existence during the rest of my 
stay in Alaska. I returned twice to the 
States, resumed my law studies, dropped 
them for the second time, tried my luck 
at zinc mining in Missouri, suffered disas- 
ter trying to work the beach sands at 
Nome with machinery, and later made a 
winning by a lucky strike elsewhere. 

So it went—broke to-day, flush to- 
morrow; busy first in one place, then in 
another. I traveled the country from 
Cook’s Inlet on the south to Kotzebue 
Sound on the Arctic Ocean, and the whole 
experience was a splendid adventure, for 
I saw it through the wide-open, wondering 
eyes of Youth. 
` Then one day I went into conference 
with myself. I balanced my books and 
they stood about thus: On the credit side 
was a fair knowledge of Alaska and the 
placer mining game a wide acquaintance 
with rough and ready people and their 


methods of life, also a lot of mining pro 

erty, most of which was not worth the 
assessment work. I had experienced about 
all the thrills and the disappointments 
the country had to offer. I possessed a 
thousand bedtime stories which I could 
tell to my grandchildren, if I ever had 
any, and if Tea get them to listen to 


e. 

On the debit side was a lot of lost time, 
a number of wasted years which I feared 
I could never make up. 

I discovered that I had no real fondness 
for mining and never had intended to 
adopt it as a business; to make it a pro- 
fession one needed technical training 
which, of course, I lacked. During the 
years I had spent away from home, other 
fellows of my age had marched on; and 
they were so far ahead of me now that it 
seemed doubtful if I could catch up with 
the procession. One thing was certain: 
If I intended ever to try there was no 
time to waste. 

Back to Chicago I went, but not to the 
law; I was too restless, too impatient, 
for that. For a while I thought I was cut 
out to be a successful life insurance agent, 
but I wound up by selling fire brick 
together with an interesting side line of 
lime, cement, and expanded metal lath. 

I was innocent of any knowledge what- 
ever of fire brick when I went to work, 
but I insisted upon receiving a good 
salary, and promised inside of shiney days 
to learn all there was to know on the su 
ject, and probably more. I went at this 
new game as enthusiastically and as con- 
fidently as I had gone at football, and I 

ot away with it perhaps as well. Any- 
ow, I ate. 

Selling fire brick reminded me of 
naka, for there was something heavy to 
carry; a suit case full of samples weighed 
about the same as a green house log. I 
lugged mine through foundries and steel 
mills until my arms stretched to the 
length and the size of a garden hose. 

I remember the boss of a busy boiler 
shop who granted me an interview. Be- 
fore I could launch into the thrilling 
romance of furnace linings and fire clay, 
he led me out into the Fop and took a 
position next to a boiler shell upon which 
several pneumatic steel riveters were at 
work. The roar was deafening; he put 
his lips close to my ear and yelled: 

“Now, then, tell me about it!" 

I did my best, but I have never been 
able to sing a high note since that day. 

On the whole, I got along surprisingly 
well. To be quite truthful, I cannot recall 
a time either before or since then when 
it seemed to me that I did not get along 
surprisingly well—or at least better than 
I expected. Temperament, purely. 


BOUT this time I met one of the fel- 
lows with whom I had gone North in 
'97, and he informed me with a certain re- 
luctant pride that he had written several 
articles on Alaska, and that they had been 
printed in a trade journal with which he 
was connected. e had been paid for 
them. Ten dollars apiece! 

Naturally, I thought he was lying. 
Money was not to be made as easily as all 
that. But he convinced me, and. I re 
garded him with new interest and re- 
spect. Here was an author—in the flesh! 
Thus far I had been too busy to think 
much about authors. I was merely an 
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[nto the future of each human life 


stretch two broad Highways 


‘Only that portion of the food 
that is digested and absorbed can 
serve the purpose of growth and 
the maintenance of the vital 
functions.” 


— The Principles of Human 
Nutrition 


In Grape-Nuts the precious car- 
bohydrates have beendextrinized 
in the form your body most 
teadily and smoothly digests and 
transforms into strength and 
vitality. 


“I consider Grape- Nuts an 
unexcelled food for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound, 
healthy teeth and gums," states 
a prominent New York dentist. 
“For the growing child the 
thorough chewing required by 
Grape-Nuts not only aids ma- 
terially in building firm, regular 
teeth and a healthy gum struc- 
ture but also strengthens and 
assists in the proper growth of 
the entire jaw. 

“For the adult this chewing 
means less tooth-decay and as 
aconsequence, better digestion.” 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co. Inc. 


One is the road of malnutrition—the 
road of ill-health and unhappiness. 


The other is the road of nourish- 
ment—the road of strength and 
health. 


Three times a day—you make the 
choice: 


Food that overburdens, that even 
poisons your body; that wears out 
your digestive machinery —or 


Food that your system can utilize; 
food that will build you a splendid 
body and give you all the power 


you need to run it. 


HE power that daily renews your 
mental and physical strength and 
vigor is locked up in the carbohydrates. 
They are your greatest source of vitality. 
Atleast one-third of your nourishment 
should come from them. Yet many of 
us today do not get proper nourishment 
from the carbohydrates in the form in 
which we usually eat them. 


Served with cream or rich 
milk Grape-Nuts gives 
you in most delicious form 
the essentials of a well- 
balanced ration 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates—in 
the form that your body quickly and 
smoothly digests and turns into vigorous 
strength and vitality. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates 
have been dextrinized — scientifically 
broken down into the form that will 
yield the greatest amount of nourish- 
ment to your body. 


Delicious food your body 


can digest 


Grape-Nuts tones up your system— 
mentally and physically you will feel 
more alert and alive. 

And Grape-Nuts has this added value 
to your health: it comes in crisp, golden 
kernels you must chew. This chewing 
keeps the whole mouth healthy. It starts 
the proper flow of the salivary and gas- 
tric juices — the first step to sound 
digestion. 

Eat Grape-Nuts every day and see 
what a difference it makes in the way 
you feel. All grocers have Grape-Nuts. 
Hotels and restaurants serve it in indi- 
vidual packages of a single portion. 
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Why 
Durham-Duplex Blades 


give a Priceless Shave 


MM a man opens his fresh pack- 

age of DurHam-Duptex Blades 
he beholds the finest example of sani- 
tary and protective wrapping that 
modern ingenuity can provide. 

Each blade is suspended on tabs, 
protecting the keen edges from any 
contact until they are ready for use. 

Hermetically sealed waxed poper 
and outside wrappers insure cleanli- 
ness and preserve their wonderful 
temper. 

When Dunnuaw-Durrzx Blades 
* pass inspection" at the factory they 
are as nearly perfect as modern skill 
can make them. Preserving them in 
this way is one reason why each 
blade is translated into many com 
fortable shaves— priceless to more 
than twelve million men today. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Factors: — Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Sales Representatives in all Countries 


The Razor of Priceless Comfort 


average reader, and I assumed that all 
authors were dead, or lived in England. 
When I discovered the contrary, I decided 
to be one. 

If this fellow could write and sell stories, 
why couldn't I? Why couldn't anybody? 
In fact, why didn’t they? There was a 
catch in it somewhere, of course, but, 
inasmuch as my evenings and Sundays 
were my own, I made up my mind to give 
literature a whirl. 

I limbered up on a sort of hunting 


| article, just to see if I had forgotten how 


to spell. Then, having worked up a 
literary lather, I took the bit in my teeth, 
pinned my ears back, and took a flying 
leap at a pure fiction story. When it was 
done I mailed it to the magazine I liked 
best. In order not to cool out too quickly 
and stiffen my joints, I wrote several 
more stories, and sent them the way of the 
first. 

I was surprised one day to receive a 
letter of acceptance from New York. 
There could be but one explanation: the 
stenographer had enclosed the wrong 
letter in my envelope. And yet it was 
written to me. By and by a check for 
fifty dollars arrived, and I cashed it 

uickly. If editors chose to broadcast 
hes money blindly, it was up to them; 
and if this particular editor ever wanted 
his back he could sue me. 

Soon I got more acceptances, more 
checks, ind the latter increased in size. 
It was incredible. Here was a gold mine 
that nobody had discovered. I decided 
to keep it secret, for if other people heard 
about it a lot of them would be hurt in the 
stampede. Some of these free-handed 
editors might be trampled. Of course the 
news got out when the stories were pub- 
lished, but the rush did not come off. 


I SUFFERED none of thehardships com- 
mon to new writers; I experienced none 
of the discouragements, none of the disap- 
pointments, none of the despair. I sold 
everything I wrote. I have no unpub- 
lished manuscripts. At first, I wrote 
largely for recreation, and I knew that 
my stuff was not good. I was, and still 
am, deeply Eie to anybody who 
reads my writings. Meanwhile, advance- 
ment in business was rapid, and the time 
arrived when I found myself an officer in 
several companies, and with a consider- 
able success in sight. But the novelty had 
worn off. 

After some hesitation, I made up my 
mind to try writing for a year and see if I 
could make a decent living at it. So I 
rented a studio in which to stew, scoured 
up my plots and plans, and put several 
on to boil. 

I baked a tew short stories, basted a 
roast, in the way of a series of muck- 
raking articles, and parboiled my first 
novel, “The Spoilers." When had 
finished about forty thousand words of 
the latter and could stick a fork into it, I 
collected the whole batch and descended 
in a body upon New York to learn from 
the editors whether I was a regular hon- 
est-to-goodness author, or merely a brick 


| salesman with a bad line of samples. In a 


simple, straightforward manner, I ex- 
plained that 1 had been in the gold busi- 
ness in Alaska, in the brick business in 
Chicago, and now had ambition to com- 
bine the two in Manhattan. 


The stories and the articles went quick- 
ly, but the novel hung fire for a while. 

he editors of the magazine to which | 
submitted it hemmed and hawed. They 
said the yarn was all right as far as it 
went, but what was the rest of it? I told 
them that they knew as much about the 
finish of the story as I did; but they 
wanted the complete plot right then and 
there. They needed a serial immediately, 
but—no plot, no play. So I made up one 
on the spur of ilie moment, and it got 
better as I went along. 

I have often wished I could remember 
that plot, for I’m sure it would have made 
“The Spoilers" a much better book. I'd 
use it now if I could think of it, for it 
must have been good. At any rate, they 
took it, and began publication so quickly 
that I couldn't wait to learn whether I 
was an author or not, but had to hurry 
back home and write madly to keep ahead 
of the printing presses. 

Here was a new thrill—to be pursued 
by a hungry printing press. There was 
more kick in it than in being chased by 
timber wolves. I have been through the 
same experience many times since, and 
thus far I have managed to escape the 
clashing jaws of those presses; but I'm 
always afraid I'll go lame and cast a shoe 
and be devoured. 


"THERE is little more to my story. I 
found that I could write; not well, per- 
haps, but as well as I could do the other 
things I had tried, and the work was 
entertaining. When the temptation came 
to quit and to try something else, I sum- 
moned sufficient determination to resist 
it. I reviewed the many false starts I had 
made, the fliers I had taken, the enter- 
prises I had begun with enthusiasm and 
dropped when they began to pall; and I 
realized with something of a shock that I 
was a natural-born quitter. I was a quick 
starter, but I blew up in the stretch; 
and, after all, that is where races are run 
and won. The pioneer strain had some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt; but sooner 
or later the good pioneer becomes a 
good settler. If he doesn’t, he is merely a 
tramp. 

I had reached my frontier; skies were 
fair and the land was good; the time had 
come to unhitch, choose a cabin site, and 
break ground for a crop. To be strictly 
honest, I should have used the pronoun 
"we" in the paragraph above, for my 
wife went into conference with me and 
did most of the plain talking and straight 
thinking. My advice to men like me is to 
marry women like her. 

One thing I have learned during the 
course of considerable knocking shine, 
and that is the importance of being satis- 
hed, not with yourself nor with the 
amount or the quality of your work, but 
with the nature of the job you are doing. 
The saddest tragedies of everyday life 
are the misfits: the men and the women 
who are miscast in the rôles they play. 
There would be fewer of them, per- 
haps, if we were not all so eager to 
beat the barrier and get away ahead ot 
the field. 

Another thing I have learned, and per- 
haps the most important, viz: it is fine 
to pioneer for a while, but somebody has 
to settle down. 

Gosh! How I hate to admit it. 
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Why do Men grow bald 
more commonly than Women? 


NE of the most common types of Bald- 
ness, many leading specialists believe, is 
caused by dandruff and other forms of scalp 
infection. Naturally, they say, men are more 
subject to this type of baldness than women are. 
For men are more exposed to dandruff-in- 
fection, through the use of combs and brushes 
in barber shops, clubs and hotels. Often their 
hats fit too tightly on their heads and so retard 
the circulation of blood in thescalp. Frequently, 
men do not take enough time to dry the hair 
thoroughly, nor do they make any effort to 
restore to the scalp the nat- 
ural oil which is washed 
away. 
Frankly, as there are so 
many causes, we know of no 


panacea for baldness. But we believe you will 
agree that to keep your scalp clean and free from 
dandruff is your best protection against the 
loss of your hair. Shampoo regularly once a 
week with Packer's Tar Soap. As you pile up 
the abundant, piney Packer lather upon your 
head, notice the quick response to your vig- 
orous massage. How your scalp glows with 
health—pores thoroughly cleansed and stimu- 
lated by the beneficial pine-tar, endorsed for 
many years by specialists in the treatment of 
the hair and scalp. 

You'll find Packer’s, with its exhilarating 
fragrance of pine forests, at all drug and de- 
partment stores. Now, for added convenience, 
each cake comes in a sturdy metal soap-box— 
handy to carry wherever you go. 


3 generous Samples of our products for 25c 


Send 25c for generous samples of all three Packer products— Packer's Tai 
Soap, Packer's Liquid Shampoo and Packer’s Charm (a soothing skin lotion). 
Or send 10c for a sample of any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our Manual, “How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” gives helpful suggestions 
for proper shampooing and explains the Packer M J 


ethod. Free on request 


Address: The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 86-H, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
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HERE Is a mistaken idea in the 

minds of many men and wom- 
en that good manners alone are 
the key to social success. Good 
manners are always an asset; but 
good manners alone will open no 
doors and lead to no delightful 
friendships. A well behaved bore 
has no chance of acceptance in 
the swift march of American social 
and business life. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famou 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of reading recommended 


Í Mr. 
Name 4 Mrs. 
| Miss 


es 


Address 
———. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


l 2611 HCP 


Of course 
I want 
to see you! 


HY DOES she want to see him? Why are some 

men always welcome, while others are regarded as 

bores? There is a magic in fifteen minutes a day, which 

will help any man to be more interesting, more welcome, 

more worth while. The secret is told in a wonderful lit- 

tle book, which you can have free, by mail—but you must 
send for it now—today. 


ONESTLY NOW—do your neighbors find you in- 
teresting, or mentally commonplace? Are men in 
business impressed with your range of information, your 
cultivation, your ability to think straight and talk well? 


The secret is worth knowing. The really popular man, 
who always has his choice of social and business oppor- 
tunities, is the man who has learned how to interest 
other people. He has read widely; his mind is keen and 
alert; his conversation is always worth listening to. He 
may have traveled little, but he knows about more 
countries than his own. He knows something of history 
and biography, of the work of great scientists and of 
philosophers, poets and dramatists. 


And it is all very simple. All the mystery and con- 
fusion were taken away from it when Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot chose from all literature the few great books which 
are immortal, and arranged them in fifty volumes with 
notes and reading courses so that any man can get from 
them the essentials of a liberal education in even fifteen 
minutes a day. 


Every well informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


The free book tells how Dr. Eliot has put into the Har- 
vard Classics “the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a 
day” are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare 
time you can get from these Harvard Classics the cul- 
ture and the broad viewpoint that every university 
strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
4 3 í ; forward X 

your little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy of 
this handsome and entertaining little book. It is free. 
will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely tear off the coupon and mail it to-day. 


— — —— — — — l EEE 


Separate Vacations, by PRnisciLLA Hovey 


Separate Vacations 


(Continued from page 40) 


When the Parkses entertained the Bur- 
yanks, Joyce coursed through the house, 
apron on, usually wrong side out, her hair 
n insurrection, and her face flushed. 

Yet Margaret showed no sign of per- 
turbation, chatted about the weather and 
zeneral topics of the day, until the hushed 
pealing of the gong sounded. Then she 
cose slowly and regally, and the four 
went into the dining-room. 

“Why, Clif Parks," Joyce exclaimed 
aughingly, when dinner was half over, 
‘I never saw you eat so much in my life!" 

Margaret smiled politely. Fred said 
zenially, “Seems good to have someone 
were who eats. Pass your plate up again, 
aid man." 

The dinner was nearing the end when 
the subject of the camp was introduced. 

“Fred and I are going to camp this 
:oming week for about two weeks," said 
Margaret. "It's such a restful place, and 
I feel I need a change." 

“Oh, by the way,” said Clif suddenly— 
Setter let the cat out now, he figured, 
although it was rather a cowardly way 
of telling Joyce— "concerning that little 
matter you spoke to me about this morn- 
ng, Fred, I think I can arrange it all right 
for a week, if you people can stand me as 
ong as that." 

Fred seemed rather embarrassed. 

"Why, why, that's great," he stam- 
nered. “Awfully glad you can come. 
Clif’s going to camp with us," he added 
to Margaret. 

“Oh, that's splendid!" Margaret re- 
lied, with a heroic effort at enthusiasm. 
Margaret never was very demonstrative. 

“Joyce is awfully sorry she can’t make 
t, too," Clif went on; “but there are the 
youngsters, you see." 


ARGARET turned to Joyce with a 
4"À rather startled glance. Clif was 
ashamed to meet Joyce's steady gaze. It 
was the first time he had ever made a 
decision without consulting her. She came 
through like a trump. In all fairness, he 
knew she would. 

“Goodness, no; I couldn't come," she 
replied gayly. ‘Not with three kiddies. 
But I’m so glad Clif can go. He'll have 
such a good time with Fred!” 

“It’s a pity Fred and Margaret haven't 
any children," Clif observed on the home- 
ward drive. “What a splendid home that 
would be for them, and what a wonderful 
mother Margaret would be. Can't you 
see the youngsters—quiet, well-mannered 
tittle duffers—saying, ‘Yes, sir,’ and, ‘No, 
sir? She's so efficient! I don’t believe 
she’d ever lose her head!” 

Joyce made no reply. She was usually 
so bubbling with innocent small bits of 
gossip that he was uneasy. Probably she 
we as hurt because he was going away with- 
»ut her. 

“Don’t mind because I'm going off with 
Fred, do you?" he asked with sudden 
gentleness. “He asked me this morning 
>n the train, and we were in such a rush 
co-night I forgot about telling you. He 
easi you to come, but I knew—" 

Her laughing answer reassured him as to 

che rightness of his course. 


“Why, of course I don’t mind. 
change will do you good. I couldn't 
poss ly go. Next week is a frightfully 

usy week." She recited in a Peter Piper 
monotone: “Mothers? Club, Monday; 
church sale, Tuesday; hospital visiting 
day, Wednesday; Hannah's day out, 
Thursday; school concert, Friday; piano 
lessons, hair-cuts, and dentists, Satur- 


“y 
Ie whistled in relief. He was glad 
Joyce was so sensible about it. 


"THE morning of his departure for camp 
and freedom found him curiously 
gloomy. All was asit should be. His fishing 
tackle was methodically packed, his suit 
case, containing his cherished greased and 
spotted khaki trousers, was locked and 
strapped. Yet the exhilaration accom- 
panying the shaking off of the shackles of 
oth home and business, which he had 
expected to feel, was strangely missing. 
he dismay of the children unnerved 
him. Bob was wide-eyed and solemn, 
Doris openly wailed, and even the baby 
adopted a funereal attitude. With forced 
joviality and bantering he brought the 
trio to smiles; but breakfast was not the 
care-free, noisy meal of old. 

If Joyce had displayed any symptoms 
of grief or loneliness, he surely would have 
told Fred he could not go. Joyce, however, 
was bustlingly cheerful. 

Soon the precise honking of a horn 
announced that the Bürback car was at 
the gate. Joyce, Hannah, and the two 
elder children sprang forward to his 
assistance, getting him into his coat, 
giving him his suit case and tackle, run- 
ning up-stairs for his pipe. Then Joyce 
and the children kissed him. 

That was Monday, and that night R. 
Clifton Parks breathed deeply of the 
sweet, warm night air, and thought what 
a blessed thing was freedom. 

Tuesday at Camp Idlewild passed 
pleasantly and uneventfully. There were 
chores to be done, the boat to be over- 
hauled, wood to be split. Margaret also 
was busy, sweeping, dusting, and hanging 


` gay-colored chintz draperies. 


Clif surveyed the result with great 
admiration. 

“Some different from our shack at the 
beach," he exclaimed. Margaret cer- 
tainly was a wonder! 

Wednesday, Fred and Clif, khaki-clad, 
went fishing. The fishing was not star- 
tling, but the steady chunking of the water 
ages the sides of the boat, the seeping 
of the sun as it spread its warmth over 
the lake, the gossip of the leaves along the 
shore as the wind stirred them, made Clif 
have a sudden desire to sing, shout, even 
tip the boat over. 

He compromised by sitting in the stern, 
smoking his pipe, his feet on the seat in 
front of him, the while Fred conscien- 
tiously fished. Great to be alone like this; 
no fuss, no worry—just a rest! 

All too soon f. red looked at his watch, 
announcing that it was half past eleven, 
and they must turn back. 

“Why, the day's yet young,” expostu- 
lated Clif. "What's the big hurry?" 


The 
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Each cigarette 
stays perfect in this 
package until you 
smoke it 


There is hardly anything more perfect thar 
the cigarettes rolled by the marvelous 
modern machines with which all great 
cigarette factories are equipped. 

That is, they are perfect when they come 
from the machines and practically as per 
fect when they reach the smoker. 

But what about the final five of a pack: 
age of twenty, after the package has be 
come crushed in the pocket, and the tail- 
enders thrown crosswise and generally 
tangled up? Or how about those that 
wander out of the package into the pocket? 

Twenty-five per cent of the once perfect 
cigarettes in the ordinary container are 
apt to end up flattened, bent, broken, and 
in a generally disreputable condition. 

So, buying twenty cigarettes, you may 
get fifteen perfect ones, and five in various 
states of damage. 

The new and improved Reedsdale con- 
tainer was designed to deliver twenty per- 
fect cigarettes to the package whenever 
and wherever you smoke them. Number 
twenty is as perfect as number one. 

It is, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, the one package that preserves both 
aroma and form. This is because the inner 
air-tight wrapping is enclosed in an outer 
box that is light and comfortable in the 
pocket, yet adequate to preserve the ciga- 
rettes in perfect shape. 

Suppose you try your first package of 
Reedsdales just to get this 100% insur- 
ance feature, and then see if the connois- 
seur-blend of fine tobaccos does not prove 
an equally happy revelation to you. 


Popularly priced 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a pack- 
age of twenty. They are now sold by many 
tobacco dealers and their distribution is 
being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes) postpaid for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk. If you don't like them, 
return the four remaining packages and 
we will refund your dollar. Address Reed 
Tobacco Co., 308 South 21st St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Reedsdale Cigarettes, Reed 
Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va., will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a carton containing one 

undred or two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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“Mary, I Owe It 
All to You” 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 
to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 


“Iam glad to give you this opportu- 


nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 


“You may not know it, but I've been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 

national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll EO, far. I wish we had more men 
like you.' 

"And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if rox hadn't urged me to send in that 

S. coupon!" 


How about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
an u gan life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
It all depends on what you do with your spare time. 
Mitos than 180,000 men oe getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. way. Let us tell you what 
we are doing for them and st we can do for you. 


Mail t the Coupon To-day 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7454-D, rg Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part plcase send me 
& copy of your 48-page booklet “W Wins and W 
and tell me how I Sén:quaHty. For. che: poetsien oc 1e 
subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management 

Industrial Management 

Personnel Organization 


Trame Management 

Business Law Stenography ang nd Typing 
anting ard Bania eg a H Bia Sara iah 

ecoun uding 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Better Lette 

Show Card Lettering 


Bookkeeping Common jubjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish LJ French Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electries! Raginesring Architect 


Electric Lightin: Architects’ Blue Printe 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 


Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating Chemistry O Pharmacy 


Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Maj ing Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy culture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering D Badto Mathematics 


City... 


Occupation... 

Persons resid a should his coupon 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, 
Montreal, Canada 


pon to the 
Limited, 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women 
in hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafeterias. Past 
experience unnecessary. We guarantee to teach 
you in our 50-lesson home-study course on potet 
work, all that the leading hotel experts 

about the business, and we put you in touch with 
posti ons everywhere. Our students employed, 

our methods pde eed i leading hotel men 
everywhere. W ree Book ‘*Your Big 


Op 
Lewis! Hiotel Trainin ning Schools. 


BE AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH x. 
YOU DRAWING in N 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 
ity. Artists receive large salaries. - 
Write Today for Art Year Book 


SCHDIAPPLE ADDED ART 


Room No. 9 


“Margaret has lunch at twelve," Fred 
explained regretfully. “I hate to go back 
now, but—’ 

“Don’t do it,” said Clif carelessly. 
“Lunch can wait; the fish can’t. They're 
just dying to be caught. I guess I'll take 
a hand myself now." He reached for his 
line. No reason why a man should go 
home because lunch was ready. Many 
was the time at the beach he had gone 


| fishing, and told Joyce to expect him when 


she saw him coming, and not before. 
"We'll have to," Fred replied firmly. 
"Margaret is expecting us. 
“All right,” Clif agreed. ‘To-morrow, 
though, let’s take some grub along with 


“I—PIl see about it,” 
doubtfully. 


ARGARET and the lunch were wait- 

ing. The outdoor air had given Clif 
an overwhelming appetite, which was not 
appeased by the dainty tea-room luncheon, 
faultlessly served. He found himself long- 
ing for one of Hannah’s beefsteaks, and 
her apple pan dowdies. 

The fishing excursion for the afternoon 
was doomed. The Fennos were coming 
over for bridge, said Margaret. There 
would be two tables. Clif looked at Fred, 
expecting him to retort smilingly but 
resolutely, “Nothing doing. You can 
have your bridge parties. lif and I are 
going fishing.” — That's what any man 
would s What he had said many a 
time to on 

To his surprise and faint disgust, Fred 
replied slowly, “Well, I was thinking we 
might go hahine again; nur of course, if 
you've asked them, we'll 

They played bridge, w a meant the 
discarding of the treasured khaki and the 
donning of detestable civilian serge. To 
be sure, there was agreeable conversation, 
but it was all very galling to a man whose 
soul was lazily drifting in a dirty, grimy 
boat. 

After dinner he declared jovially, 
“Come on, you people, put on your bon- 
nets, and let's shake a leg. I'd like to 
walk over to the village and see what it 
looks like." 

He went alone. Margaret was tired, 
and for some reason which he could not 


fathom Fred could not b 


£z 
LZ 


Fred answered 


Clif had not written Joyce, but as soon 
as he reached the village he invested 
lavishly in postal cards, sending them to 
the entire household, including Sport. 

“That card to Sport will tickle the 
kids," he said to himself, as he directed 
a picture of the village fire station to 
“Master Sport Parks, 27 Linfield Road, 
Medfair." 

He then wandered idly down the main 
street, lonely for the first time since he 
had left home. He missed Joyce's eager 
chattering, the pressure of a warm, 
wriggling little hand in his. 

He went into the general store and 
selected gifts for the home-coming: 
Indian moccasins, boats, pails, bows and 
arrows, for the children; baskets, vases, 
several trinkets, the use of which he was 
rather vague about, for Joyce; a string of 
un and a painted sea shell for Han- 
na 

Happily he pictured his arrival home, 
the groping of hands in his pockets, the 
whoops of delight when the bundles were 
opened. 


Thursday augured well, until Clif dis- 
covered as they reached their favorite 
fishing spot that Fred had neglected to 
bring any *grub," and that the party 
must terminate at eleven-thirty, so that 
the twelve o'clock luncheon would not be 
missed. 

"Why didn't you get that girl of yours, 
that Julia, to put up something for you?" 
he demanded. 

“Gosh, I'd like to," Fred replied, in his 
slow, apologetic draw]; “but she's awfully 
cranky if she has to do any extra work." 

Clif thought of Hannah, not so trim in 
her gingham dress and checked apron as 
the be-aproned, be-laced, and be-ribboned 
Julia, but certainly not cranky. He 
remembered how she would prepare a 
lunch of sandwiches, doughnuts, and 
cakes, all at a moment's notice. 

Once during the morning, when he and 
Fred were talking of the financial and 
social success made by men of their 
acquaintance, Clif observed, “Well, I 
don't think they've got anything on you. 
You've got a nice little business, a dandy 
little home of your own, nice car— 
better than little Clif could afford to run 
—this camp up here, and then a wonder- 
ful wife. It’s a pity, though, you haven't 
any youngsters. You have such a good 
home for them; and think of the mother 
Margaret would make!" 

Fred flushed slightly and made no reply. 

Thursday afternoon there was a bridge 
party at the Fennos. Thursday night, 
Clif walked alone to the village. Margaret 
was tired. 

“What in the deuce has she done to be 
tired?" Clif mused grumpily on his 
solitary walk. Suddenly he thought of 
joyce, up at six-thirty, three children to 

athe, dress, and prepare breakfast for, 
committee meetings during the day, 
dinner, sewin anal nearly ten o’clock. 

Again he "noeh postal cards, and 
again sent the First Congregational 
Church, the lake at sunset, the post office, 
and the cemetery to 27 Linfield Road. 

“Wish you and the kiddos were here," 
he scrawled to Joyce. He did wish it, 
too. Joyce would like it. She would go 
on hikes, and in bathing with him. She 
was a crackerjack swimmer, even now. 
And the kiddos, poor little beggars, what 
a time they odd have! 


N THE w ay Pack to Idlewild, he pon- 

dered on Margaret and Fred. A vul- 
gar term rose to his mind and persisted in 
staying there, although he tried to dispel 
it. Henpéekéd Could it be that Fred 
was henpecked? 

He wondered guiltily if he had not been 
rather a cad to Hoven: He admitted that 
he would not have played bridge even if 
Joyce had wished him to. Of course if 
she had insisted, he might have yielded; 
but Joyce would never have insisted. 
Then, too, he recalled days he had left 
her home when she had been tired, to go 
for a ride in the car. 

“You won’t do any good if you stay 
home,” Joyce would say. “You might as 
well go and have a good time yourself.” 

Did Margaret say that to Fred? 
Somehow, he felt she never did. 

He caught his mind wandering on the 
question of trains for the city, and ener- 
getically commenced to whistle. He 
must not forget that he was enjoying 
freedom. 
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THE EDISON-DICK MIMEOGRAPH 
—for offices 

It is not merely a duplicating machine; it com- 
pletes a process and is one of the world’s great 
conservers of time and money. 

In a simple way it rapidly reproduces by the thou- 
sands, splendidly printed copies of originals which 
may be typewritten or drawn with a stylus, such as 
Form Letters, Bulletins, Diagrams or kindred matter 
—and at a low cost. 

Will It Help You? 


Sizes of Mimeographs to suit requirements—propor- 


tionate prices. 
Information in detail sent and questions concerning 


the process promptly attended to upon request. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


NIMESERAFA 
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For Cisterns 


120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump, 60- 
cycle motor, 8-gal- 
ton galvanizedtank, 


s8475 


Complete 
f. O. B. Factory 


Why «€ SEES 


Wait on the water mains 
fo water under pressure 


Have you a home beyond the water mains? 
A suburban bungalow? A farm? A summer 
cottage? A country estate? Do you want 
cistern water at the turn of a faucet? 


Whatever you need, you can have water from 
cistern, well, spring or lake—just like city serv- 
ice—inside toilet, and hot and cold water for 
bath, lavatory, kitchen sinkand laundry tubs. 
You need no longer wait for an expensive 
water main to connect you to costly city 
service. This new, low-priced Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Plant supplies water 
ander pressure—anyw here—íor a few cents 
a week. 

fust turn the faucet—operating the F airbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plantis as easy 
as that—self-priming, self 
»iling, self-starting. You 
have water under pressure 
all of the time. In the 200- 
gallon and larger sizes, the 
capacity is great enough for 
fire protection, sprinkling 
your lawn and gardens, and 
washing your car. 


For Cisterns 
For Wells 


You can get the famous 
Fairbanks - Morse Pump 
only intheFairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. Make 
certain the system in your 
home has this dependable 
pump. Go to your local 
dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write us. The coupon 
is for your convenience. It 
will bring you the Fair- 
banks-Morse Home Water 
Service Library, full of in- 
teresting facts about water 
ander pressure, and its uses. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
Ss 
Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home 


Water Service Library 


Read these titles. Check the numbers that interest 
you on the coupon. It will bring them to you free. 


7 . ene cheapest servant you can 
"i 
|| How 


bon 5d 


Complet 
F. O. B. 
Factory 


$115 


200 gallon per hour 


capacity pump, 
60-cycle motor, 35- 
gallon galvanized 
tank. Also larger 
sizes, corresponding- 
ly low priced. 


1 
re. 
2. Adding to property value. 
3. Increasing farm profits. 
4. Health and happiness in your 
home. 
5. Reducing fire risk. 

6. The mark of refinement. 

7. Protecting your baby’s health. 
8. Water pressure for 

the cistern. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Dept. A, 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, the Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Service subjects checked. See descrip- 
don above. 
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(608) 
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Friday morning, when he came down- 
stairs to breakfast, he almost collided with 
Fred, tiptoeing up-stairs, his eyes intent 
on a trav bearing toast and tea. 

“Anybody sick?" Clif inquired. 

“Margaret—a headache,” whispered 
Fred. 

“That’s too bad,” Clif replied solici- 
tously, adding, “Well, we needn’t be in 
any rush to get off this morning.” 

“Oh, we can’t go!” said Fred in a 
shocked whisper. ‘“‘Not while Margaret 
has a headache." 

Clif passed a solitary morning rowin 
on the lake. Just because he hielen 
and slammed the front door was no 
reason why Fred should come scamperin 
down the stairs and tell him with Pitiful 
embarrassment that noises made Mar- 
garet’s headache worse. 

He thought of Joyce—he had been 
thinking of her a great deal since he had 
been gone. Joyce had headaches, too; 
but no one knew a thing about them until 
they were over. 

When he returned, far past lunch time, 
he saw that Margaret had recovered to 
such an extent that she was able to recline 
on the porch hammock. Fred was at her 
side, reading to her. 

He reproached himself for his lack of 
sympathy. He must remember that few 
women had Joyce’s stamina. 

"How's the patient?” he inquired with 
kindly concern. 

"A little better," replied Margaret 
plaintively. ‘‘Fred’s going to take me to 
ride later on. I think the air will do me 
good." 

That afternoon they rode, Clif in front 
with Fred, Margaret alone on the rear 
seat. On the outskirts of the village they 
passed three barefooted boys attired in 
faded bathing suits. 

“Oh say, let's give the little shavers a 
lift!" called Clif eagerly. 

“Heavens, no!" Margaret exclaimed, 
drawing her skirts to her with slender 
white hands. “They’d muss up the car!” 

Clif said nothing, but thought of Joyce— 
Joyce and the seven orphans. 


HE second unfortunate episode of the 
day came at dinner, when Clif, describ- 
ing the proportions of a fish he had seen 
that morning, knocked over the cream 
pitcher on a row of embroidered doilies. 
“This is a daily performance at our 
house," he observed, bewildered at Mar- 
garet’s evident dismay. ‘But, as Joyce 
says, ‘No need to worry until the cows 
go dry." 

He laughed; Fred essayed a chuckle, 
but Margaret could muster not even a 
smile. She was peevishly ordering Julia 
to "mop this mess up quickly, and get 
some fresh doilies.” 

What a stir about such a simple matter! 
At the Parks household, whenever the 
catastrophe happened, Joyce merely 
slipped a napkin under the moist section 
of the tablecloth or elevated it with a 
tumbler; Hannah refilled the pitcher, and 
the meal went merrily on. 

After dinner he again spoke of the 
letter to be mailed, and departed on his 
walk to the village. He left Margaret 
languidly reclining on the porch, and Fred 
splitting kindling wood in the yard. 

Clif had gone half way down the road, 
when he suddenly stopped. Were those 
screams he had heard? Yes, they were, 


unmistakable cries for help, and they 
were coming from the direction of Idle 
wild. He turned and ran back to the 
camp, cursing the years of physical 
inactivity which had made him sluggish 
of speed. He had thought at once of 
Fred, splitting wood, the ax— 

His premonition was true, for when he 
reached the yard he saw Fred flat on the 
ground, his face rigid and white. Mar 
p was half kneeling at his side, sob 

ing and wringing her hands. 

At the sight of Clif she grew more 
hysterical, and pointing at Fred's ankle 
cried incoherently, “He cut, he cut— 
Oh dear, I shall faint!" 

Clif paid no attention to Margaret: 
fainting proclivities, but deftly bared the 
wound. The head of the ax, which had 
slipped from the handle, had cut through 
the light moccasin Fred was wearing, and 
had made a bad gash in his ankle and foot 

“Poor old chap,” Clif muttered, “I’m 
glad he’s unconscious.” 

As the blood poured forth, and Frec 
moaned, Margaret shrieked. Quickly 
Clif turned on her. 

“For heaven's sake, shut up!" he said 
sharply. “Take off your petticoat 
Quick! I've got to make a tourniquet— 
stop this blood. Tell that Julia to bring 
me some cotton and a bowl of warm 
water, and call a doctor.” 

“I can't stand it, I can't stand it," 
wailed Margaret. “The sight of blood 
always makes me faint! Poor Julia ran 
off to her room.” 

“Take off your petticoat!” Clif com- 
manded. What was the matter with 
the woman! Couldn’t she forget herself, 
and think of Fred! 

“But this, this one,” faltered Margaret. 
“thas real lace!” 

Then R. Clifton Parks did a surprising 
and outrageous thing. He seized the 
stately Margaret by the shoulders, sat 
her down smartly on a tree stump, caught 
a glimpse of the petticoat with the real 
lace, and pulled with a mighty tug. 


AS HE applied the tourniquet, he was 
grimly awarethat Margaret was scram- 
bling to her feet andthat she was silent. 

* Ready for the water and some cotton 
now," he ordered bluntly, and smiled tc 
himself as he saw her go immediately tc 
the house and return with a bowl. 

“Hold it there for me," he said tersely, 
“while I swab the cut. Then call up a 
doctor. Should have done that the first 
thing, you or that maid of yours; but he's 
out as danger now. Then help me get 
Fred in the house and in bed.” 

Later, when Fred was in bed, when the 
doctor had come, sewed the wound, and 
announced that there was no danger of 
infection, Clif sat on the porch and relaxed 
from the tension of the past hour. 

Through his mind was running a 

anorama of Joyce: Joyce, the day she 
bad gone to the hospital with him when 
he had had acute appendicitis, a Joyce, 
white-faced but calm, who stro i 
forehead and told him tamy stories, 

oyce, the night the first little baby, Chif 
ee who would now be sixteen, died, 
a Joyce cruelly suffering, but silent; 
Joyce, when the crisis in Bob's pneumonia 
came, a Joyce who dried her tears outside 
the sick-room door, and entered with a 
smile to tell the feverish, tossing child a 
story; Joyce, through all the little trage 
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Women Do Value 
Mechanical Excellence 


OMEN everywhere favor Overland 

because women everywhere have a 
sharp eye, a good ear and an unerring sixth 
sense in matters of value. In these modern 
days, the daughters of Eve are as car-know- 
ing as the sons of Adam! 


With true feminine insight, women see 
greater safety in the Overland touring car's 
all-steel body —and appreciate the enduring 
beauty of its baked-enamel finish — and 
realize that Overland engineering gives 
greater reliability — therefore, greater 
pleasure and less worry. 


Women thrill to the power of the big 
Overland engine as keenly as any man — 
and enjoy the cradled comíort yielded by 
Overland's patented Triplex Springs—and 


have absolute confidence in the steadíast 
sturdiness of the big Overland axles 
(tough Mo-lyb-den-um shafts fortified by 
Timken and New Departure bearings). 
All's well on any road! 


Everybody likes Overland's easy-driving 
conveniences — the dependable Auto-Lite 
starting and lighting system—the enclosed 
disc-type clutch — the handiness of brake 
and gear shift levers — the easy-parking 
wheelbase. 


Finally, all the Overland economies — in 
upkeep, gasoline, oil, tires, everything — 
appeal to a woman's inborn desire to save. 
When you total up the benefits and 
superiorities of Overland it is clear as 
crystal why owners call Overland the most 
automobile in the world for the money. 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395; Roadster $495; Coupe-Sedan $655; Business Coupe 
$650; Blue Bird $725; Sedan $795; Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. o. b, 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change specifications or prices without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
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Exact Engine Temperature 
Visible Night and Day 


With Safe-T-Stat mounted on your instru- 
ment board you can always tell the exact 
temperature of your engine—night or day! 


SAFE*‘|-STAT 


ENGINE HEAT INDICATOR 


‘ndicates not only efficient running temperature but 
warns of over-heating in time to prevent damage to 
the motor from low water, insufficient oil, an idle fan 
or broken pump. 
Accurate under 
all conditions. 
Quickly installed. 
Requires no adjust- 
ments or repairs. 
Theft- proof, drop- 
proof,  fool- proof 
and requires no 
locks. 
One model fits all 
cars. 
Price $10 complete. 


The Safe-T-Stat Co. 
General Offices 
Drexel Luilding 
Phila., Pa. 


At your dealer's 
or write direct 
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$1800 for a Story! 


) ECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single short 
R story. Many of our students are earning thousands of 

dollars annually with their pens. Others are c 
ally selling their work. With our UNLIMITED PER 
criticism and manuscript sales service you, t on 
learn to write stories that will sell! Course endorsed by 
many eminent writers, including the late Jack London. 
Over 25,000 publications boris stori 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK ,,.7 ^, Ari, of 


« idell. Frank DePries 
f le 5 profit in one day. 

AN a veraged $20.77 profit 

MAN ys. F. E. Mendenhall 
J^ W orked half time and made $100 

can sell X ANS weck. W Findlay ran up 
iis commissions in a few months from $100 

to over $500 per month. Every Home, 

EM ^v Auto Owner, Store and Factory a Live 
Prospect—Kecton, Howard, and others, never sold Fire Ex- 
tinguishera before, Our special training course starts you on 
first day. If now employed, we can show you 
jg money during spare time. No Experience 
our new Sales Plan—find out how to make 


Necessary. r 
real money. ritory going fast—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., — 33 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O, 


START AT POSITION 
$5. GUARANTEED 


BE A RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Earn up to $250 month, and 
penses paid 
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dies of mumps and measles; Joyce, 
always brave, whose tears were in her 
heart, never her eyes. 

Then, in contrast, he saw a cringing 
Margaret, thinking of kerse aid a 
petticoat with real lace! 

He remembered the talk on the lake— 
about Margaret, a wonderful woman, 
such a good mother for children. The 
reason why Fred had made no reply 
flashed upon him. Margaret didn’t want 
children. That was the startling truth. 
If she wouldn’t give up a piece of finery 
for Fred, she certainly wouldn’t be willing 
to sacrifice her leisure and luxuries for a 
restless little bit of activity which would 
make leisure something to be dreamed 
about, and luxuries things to be surren- 
dered. He saw her cold, disdainful look at 
the three ragged little boys whom he had 
wished to take in the car. Poor old Fred! 

He drew in his breath quickly. “Clif, 
old man," he addressed himself, “you're 
checking out to-morrow on the first train. 
You're such a low-down skunk that I'd 
like to throw you in the lake. — You've 
been so busy picayuning about the little 
things that you've forgotten all about 
the big things; and you don't deserve 
one of them. Real lace! You've got real 
love, and a real home!" 

The following morning he bade farewell 
to a weak but grateful Fred. 

“PIL bet you can hardly wait to get 
back to that wife and those ds of yours," 
said Fred enviously. “I don't blame you. 
Don't see how you stayed away as long 
as you did. We had one slick time, 
though, didn't we!" His eyes shone. 

"You know, Margaret's been a won- 
der," his voice fell to a whisper. ‘“‘Any- 
thing like this always keels her over; 
but she's been just as, just as— Well, I'm 
glad it happened ””’ 

Clif shook hands with a white-faced, 
chastened Margaret. “I’m going to be so 
good to him,” she said in a low, earnest 
voice. “You know, I didn't realize—" 


R: CLIFTON PARKS approached 27 
Linfield Road ballasted with more bun- 
dles than a commuter during the Christ- 
mas or spring gardening seasons. He had 
but reached the drive, when toward him, 
running, skipping, and jumping, came a 
chubby little figure, her pink hair ribbon 
bouncing over her curls. 

“Dear little Dolly Dumps,” he said, as 
he hugged her, unmindful of the sticky 
fingers on his collar. 


Then appeared a gleefully yelping boy, 
and a gleefully barking dog. eee 
“Hi, Daddy!" shouted Bob, flinging 
rimy hands about Clif's neck, while 
port, his tail wagging on all six cylinders, 
affectionately groomed Clif's clothes with 
muddy forepaws. 

Gathering the packages, the quartet 
proceeded to the house. Hannah opened 
the door with the cordial trap-door move 
ment characteristic of the Parks house 
hold and, as he stumbled in the hall, 
greeted him with a hearty, “Well, if it 
ain't the mister! And not a thing fit tc 
eat in the house!" 

“I longed for your cooking, Hannah,” 
he told her, grinning. “Thats why 1 
came home. — Baby’s having his nap, ] 
suppose." Then impatiently, "Where's 
Joyce? Out?" 

"She is not out," Hannah replied 
firmly. “I seen to that. I sent her up 
to rest herself. What with the house an’ 
those young uns, an' all she does for the 
sick an’ the poor in this town, she'll 
be wearin' wings before the good Lord 
meant her to!" 


JEAVING the children joyfully opening 
4 their toys, and Hannah beaming over 
her beads and seashell, he went up the 
stairs, three at a time. Gently he opened 
the chamber door. Joyce was asleep. Care- 
fully he sat down on the bed beside her 
Tenderly he smoothed the hair from het 
forehead, hair just commencing to be 
flecked with gray. Soon she stirred and 
opened her eyes. 

“Clif!” she whispered. Oh, Clif, I’ve 
missed you so much! It seems as if you’d 
been gone ages!” 

“You bet it does,” he answered fer- 
vently. 

“I know you must have had a good 
rest, and a good change," she said. 
"Margaret is such a wonderful house- 
keeper, I bet you could eat right off her 
kitchen floor!" This, uttered with an air 
of great originality. 

"But who in the deuce wants to!" 
observed R. Clifton Parks savagely. “l 
don't know about the rest, or the change, 
but I've had a good lesson." 

"Lesson?" queried Joyce. 

“Yup,” he replied. — '"This separate 
vacation game for old married people like 
us. A lot of poor fools talk and write 
about it, and I thought there might be 
something to it; but it's the bunk all 
right!" 


Its No Fun to Be an Idler: 
I Tried It Twice 


(Continued from page 57) 


disguise from myself—nor from my wife— 
how it was with me. 

My wife and daughter had been count- 
ing on the long English visit, and I hated 
to disappoint them; but I finally per- 
suaded them it simply couldn’t be. The 
“Lusitania,” for which I engaged our re- 
turn passage, was scheduled to sail from 
Liverpool about five P. M. on that trip; 
but to avoid any possible chance of missing 
her, I insisted on our being at the dock 
when she came in. The sigh I gave when 
the boat finally started for New York was 


a heartfelt one; and when we again caught 
sight of the Statue of Liberty, I could 
have kissed the hem of her cold bronze 
gown. To me she stood for liberty to get 
back into harness, liberty to resume the old 
yoke of compelling duties. 

Now for the story of my second attempt 
to cut loose from business ties and cares: 
After returning from Europe, in 1908, I 
worked harder than ever, and continued 
at it for five years without any further de- 
sire to escape. Then it came on me again 
in the following manner: 
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Performan 


— not Price 


If price were the only consideration, 
Willard Batteries would not be used on so 
many fine cars and trucks. The 110 car and 
truck builders, who now equip with Wil- 
lard, would buy some other battery and 
save thousands of dollars. 

But you find the same Still Better Wil- 
lard on their cars and trucks, year after 
year. Why? 

Because these men know that they can 
depend on the Willard,—to start their cars 
when owners want to start them, 


E 


Willard 


“When a battery is so good ) 
that the car builders use 
it year after year—I want 
that battery on my car." 


—to furnish their ignition systems with 
the “‘juice” that keeps cars running, 

— to make lights burn brightly when the 
day has gone, 

—and to do all this for more years 
than most owners expect their batteries 
to last. 

Willard Performance is the car builder's 
outstanding reason for continuing to use 
Willard Batteries. No other reason could 
possibly justify the price they pay for Wil- 
lard quality. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Trot around to the 


Crawford dealer today and ask him 
to show you the Crawford Shoe. 

Try on a pair or two of them. 
Walk, trot or gallop, about the place 
in them— 

Your feet feel comfortable and 
look mighty well. 

And here’s information— 

The Crawford Shoe will hold its 
shape always—and there’s a Craw- 
ford style that you’ll surely want to 
wear. 

You'll be surprised when you learn 
the price— it's low. 


The (rawford 
FOR MEN 


Most Styles $8 
A few $9 and $10 


CHARLES A. EATON 


SHOE INDUSTRIES 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


Shoe 


(91923 


The amazingnew Rain King. Waters any lawn, 
better, quicker and easier. Has two nozzles— 
each a sprinkler with complete range of direc- 
tion, distance and volume. Puts water where 
you want it, when you want it. Sets instantly 
or whirling and for any 
9 desired spray from fine 
" mist to drenching down- 
pour. Even sprinkles | 
around a corner. Non- 
wear bearings. Asturdy, 
substantial sprinkler 
that will last for years. 
$3.50 at your dealer's or 
sent direct, postage prepaid. 
Descriptive folder on request 


AS 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5534 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
$4 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Factory and Office, 349 Cariaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


RainRing 


It had become my custom to rise nens 
every morning at five-thirty, make myself 
a cup of black coffee, and rush off for a 
horseback ride around Central Park. Re- 
turning home at seven-thirty, I would 
snatch a quick breakfast, and then hurry 
down-town to business. 

After many months of this, the thought 
came to me that if a man could rise 
leisurely at eight-thirty or nine, have his 
breakfast in comfort, and then ride from 
ten to twelve, it would be just about the 
height of luxury. Well, why couldn’t J 
follow such a régime? What was there to 
prevent me? 

I remember that while I was brooding 
over this I spoke about it to a cousin of 
mine who had been compelled to retire 
from business because of ill health. 

“Charlie,” he said, “don’t do it! You 
may think that by continuing in business 
you have to ifia lot of trouble. I had 
my business troubles, too; but, believe me, 
there is no trouble on earth like that of 
doing nothing." 

He went on to tell me of a large manu- 
facturer in the chemical line who had his 
summer place down on Long Island, 
where my cousin also spent his summers. 
It was this manufacturer's custom to turn 
his business over to his assistants at the 
beginning of every summer, with instruc- 
tions not to bother him about anything 
connected with it until he returned in the 
fall. 

One day my cousin found this manu- 
facturer all wrought up. His office had 
telegraphed him that some such concern 
as the National Chemical Works of Pitts- 
burgh was offering such and such a price 
for so many carloads of arsenic. 

"Shall we close?" the telegram asked. 

“I call it," the manufacturer exclaimed, 
“an outrageous disregard of my plain in- 
structions! However,” he went on, “I am 
sending them a telegram that I think will 
fix 'em so that they won't ever bother me 
again." 

This is how the manufacturer's an- 
swering dispatch read: “Who is the Na- 
tional Chemical Works? Where is Pitts- 
burgh? What is arsenic?" 

“You see,” said my cousin in telling me 
this story, “that man was a genius; but 
even he could keep out of it only for the 
summer.” 


I DECIDED that my cousin was right in 
thinking I could not stay partly in busi- 
ness and partly out; but, in spite of my 
own earlier experience, I determined, in 
the latter part of 1913, to disregard his 
advice against getting out entirely. Now 
that I was forty-seven, my wife supported 
me in thinking that the time had come for 
me to retire; and this time I took measures, 
as I thought, to burn my bridges behind 
me. 

: Calling in my young men, I handed my 
contracting business over to them just as 
it stood, save for an arrangement whereby 
my capital was to be withdrawn and re- 
placed by their own. 

I come now to an experience which I am 
not sure I have recovered from yet, al- 
though more than ten years have passed 
since it occurred. 

My contracting business all along had 
been conducted under my own name; that 
is, as the Charles L. Fidlitz Company. 
When it became known that I was thinking 
of retiring, outsiders offered me one hun- 


dred thousand dollars for my business, 
provided the title to its name was in- 
cluded. I rejected the offer without hes- 
itation. Not for any amount of money 
would I sell my name. 

Nor would I, in handing the business 
over to my assistants, give them a com- 
plete title to this name. At the same 


time, I wanted to give them the benefit of . 


the good will the name carried, so we 
made this arrangement: They were to 
get up a name of their own. For the first 
year, on their letterheads and so on, my 
name was to appear in large type, while 
under it in small type their new name was 
to appear as successors. At the beginning 
of the second year, this was to be reversed: 
their name was to be the large-type head- 
line, with mine under it in small type. At 
the beginning of the third year, my name 
was to be eliminated altogether. 

Now, while I pinned them to this ar- 
rangement, I secretly intended that if, 
after the second year, they showed that in 
all respects they had conducted the busi- 
ness worthily as my successors, I would 
graciously permit tha to continue the 
use of my name indefinitely. 

Imagine, then, the shock I received 
when, in passing their office door only 
three or four months after my retirement, 
I saw a sign painter at work eliminating 
my name entirely! And when I investi- 
gated I found that the letterheads and 
other printed matter of those cocky youn 
fellows were undergoing the same ie 
change! 


AS I have hinted, this wallop in the ego 
makes me feel a little queer even to 
this day. But perhaps it does none of us 
any real harm to realize that maybe we 
are not so important as we think we are. 

Even before this shocking experience, 
I had another disagreeable surprise: Free 
to get up in leisurely fashion, at eight- 
thirty or nine o'clock, and take my ride 
around Central Park between ten and 
twelve, I immediately found there was 
nothing to it. Though I had not realized 
it at the time, it proved that the pleasure 
I had had in my six-o’clock riding was 
very largely due to the companionship of 
the other business men who rode there in 
the early morning, and with whom I dis- 
cussed business conditions as we trotted 
along. The men who rode between ten 
and twelve were either entire strangers to 
me, or I found them absolutely uninter- 
esting. They were not the active doers 
and workers to whom I was accustomed. 
So, only a few days after I had retired 
from business, I abandoned my noon 
riding for good. 

Becoming increasingly restless, I told 
myself that what I needed was a complete 
break; so, in the spring of 1914 I set out 
to travel over the United States. For 
about six months I kept it up; then, al- 
though I had enjoyed it in a way, it came 
over me like a dondburse that it still was 
as true for me as ever that I could find 
no real or lasting happiness in anything 
but definite, constructive work. 

I do not believe I would have cared to 
return to my old business, even if that 
had been possible. It had become an old 
story tome. While I had been conducting 
it, however, I had built up some elec- 
trical manufacturing interests, and upon 
my return to New York I went to one of 
the factories I controlled financially and 


The reading of this 
page will teach you 
the care of your 
gums and may pre- 
vent your tooth- 
brush from ever 
“showing pink.” 


Soft food robs the 
gums of stimulation. 
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Do we kill our teeth 


and gums by kindness? 


S THE TROUBLE with our teeth 

and gums that we are too kind to 
them? Yes, if you think it is kind- 
ness to save them from work. 

But it really isn’t kindness. To 
remain firm and healthy, gums need 
stimulation and agood rousing circu- 
lation of the blood within their walls. 

Given that, you can laugh at pyor- 
rhea. You can be free of all those 
tooth troubles which have their ori- 
gin in flabby and congested gums. 


How soft food causes 
“pink toothbrush” 


Most of the trouble starts with the 
food we eat. It is soft; it does not 
stimulate the gums as it should. 
Often we eat too quickly, again de- 
priving gums of stimulation. Our 
gums grow soft and flabby. “Pink 
toothbrush” appears—the forerun- 


ner of those troubles of the gums 
which are increasing at such an 
alarming rate. 

With this condition to face, it is 
not remarkable that people are com- 
ing to understand that ordinary 


Hasty eating cheats 
the gums of exercise. 


methods of cleaning or scouring are 
inadequate. Properly to care for your 
teeth, you must also care for your 
gums. You need a preparation that 
stimulates the gums as well as one 
that cleans your teeth. 


How Ipana helps the health of your gums 


For this reason, thousands of prac- 
titioners now use Ipana in their 
practice. In fact, to professional rec- 
ommendations the first success of 
Ipana can be traced. 

Many dentists, in the treatment 
of soft and tender gums, recom- 
mend a massage of the gums with 
Ipana afler the ordinary brushing 
with Ipana. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a valuable hemostatic and 
antiseptic, used throughout the 
country by the profession, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound after 


A trial tube, enough to last 

you for igh daya ate 

y if you or- 
below. 


extraction. Because ofits presence, 
Ipana has a definite virtue in the 
healing of bleeding or tender gums, 
and in keeping healthy gums hard 
and firm. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to bleed, go to the drug 
store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the improve- 
ment. And you will be delighted with 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its deli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 
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IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. J8 
42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of Ipana Toora 
Pasre without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 
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Pack Absorbine, Jr.1n your suit case 
or kit. 

It almost instantly stops the pain, 
che inflammationand theswelling from 
insect bites. Applied beforehand, it dis- 
courages the activities of these winged 
pests. A 

Itis soothing, coolingand healingto 
sunburned neck, shoulders and arms. 
You cannot afford to be without such 
telief! 

It is first aid for cuts, bruises, burns, 
sprains and for other emergencies of 
camp life. A few drops suffice in most 
instances. And Absorbine, Jr. is safe 
and of an agreeable odor — easy and 
clean to use. 

At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid. 


@. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
378 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass, 


Other timely uses. 


Cuts Sunburn 
Strains Tired feet | 
Bruises After shaving 


Book" 
COLLEGE 
12 Chicago Tech Bldg., Chicago 


. . Wanted, all or 
, 3 
District Salesmen pere ime tam 
m A TN a yearly We train 
w— - the Inexperienced. 
e md) NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 


80 Bar St., Canton, Ohie 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


STINGS or INSECTS 
cooled and gently 
healed by applying 
antiseptic 


“‘Mentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 


Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. bzs- 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learnin 
If you are over 18 and under 
write for illostrated catal. and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money.back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
£o 


years 
2 


ndent 


21 South Ashland Boulevard -~ Chica 


said, “Boys, I want a desk and a job." 

“Fine!” they replied, without much en- 
thusiasm; “but what are you going to do?” 

“Well,” I said, “I believe I’ve got some 
talent for advertising. I think I'll tackle 
that." 

Soon I was clamoring for more work, 
and they turned over the financial end to 
me also. Gradually I absorbed other 
duties. At the same time, I believe I can 
say for myself that I was thoroughly dis- 
posed to be reasonable, and not to take on 
any more work than really was necessary 
to keep me contented. In 1917, I again 
broke away to the extent of going West 
with my family on another tour, and 
March of that year found us in California. 


HILE we still were there it became 

evident to me that the United States 
would be drawn into the World War, so 
we cut our visit short that I might get 
back to New York and be on the job; for I 
was not without military training, having 
as a young man served five years in the 
Signal Corps of the New York National 
Guard. We reached New York early in 
April, a week ahead of the declaration of 
war. But,though I maderepeated attempts 
to connect in a military way, I was fifty- 
one and the rush of younger men swept my 
chances aside. 

As the next best thing to military serv- 
ice, I finally connected with the Amer- 
ican Protective League, which served as 
an auxiliary to the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in keeping track of enemy 
aliens here, and so on. In charge of 
twenty operatives, I became greatly 
interested in this work. It kept me con- 
tinually on the job, night and day, 
Sundays and holidays included. 

When the ending of the war brought 
this activity to a close, and I was dis- 
charged from the service with the rank 
of captain, I was absolutely lost. The 
let-dowh was as if I had been suddenly 
thrown from a boiler factory into a grave- 

ard. That I again might have something 
in the way of a real hard job, I, in 1919, 
bought a sales organization in the elec- 
trical line and started to build on that. 
This, with the attention my other inter- 
ests required, kept me fairly well occupied 
for a few years. Then, indus everything 
running smoothly, I once more felt the 
need of taking on something calling for 
real effort. 

Fortunately two such jobs were in prep- 
aration for me. In November, 1922, the 
several electrical contractors' associations 
in Greater New York asked me to look 
them over with a view to remedying vari- 
ous evils that had arisen in their line. 
This led to my being made commissioner 
for their associations; and here was a job 
that for about six months kept me work- 
ing harder, I think, than I ever had worked 
before. Then in June, 1923, the New 
York Electrical Board of Trade was 
formed, and I was made chairman of the 
Board of Governors of this organization. 
Here was still another job calling for high- 
tension effort, and under this tension I 
have continued right up to the present 
time. 

From this it may be gathered that I 
have reached the age of fifty-eight with 
unabated ambition and power to put 
things over. That is the positive fact. If 
I felt any better than I do now, I would 
be sure that I needed a doctor's advice. 


And I say this without any business of 
knocking on wood. For, why should we 
think there is anything wrong in feeling 
in prime shape and looking forward tc 
many more years of the same, as a matte! 
of course? 

It may be I have been blessed with an 
unusual constitution. I know that as a 
small boy I was rather delicate; but | 
early took to such athletics as tennis and 
football. Then, when I was at Columbi2 
University, I entered training in compe 
tition with sixty others for the freshman 
crew, and was one of the eight who be 
came the crew of 1884, rowing agains 
Harvard and Yale. At the time, I found 
this training to be so strenuous as to be 
almost unbearable; but it seemed to make 
me over completely, and I believe n 
served as a foundation for the good healtt 
I have enjoyed ever since. 

After leaving the university I took nc 
regular exercise save walking, until at 
the age of thirty-six I found I weighed 
205 pounds stripped. That sent me to a 
professor of physical training, and in s» 
months he got me down to 159 pound: 
After that Putas exercised at home 
with a bar bell, besides walking for many 
years to my office, a distance of about twc 
and a half miles. The bar bell exercise | 
have continued right along, and since | 
was thirty-six I never have weighed mor: 
than 172 pounds. 

I believe I have the good mental habn 
of cheerfulness and optimism. The only 
times I ever have worried were the times 
I had nothing to do. 

Doubtless some of my business friend: 
will think that, since I am on the subject 
of habits, I should mention my daytime 
cane-carrying. This is a hang-over from 
the days in 1914, when I temporarily be- 
came a loafer. I always had carried a 
cane when I went out in the evening—not 
for protection, but just to be sporty. As 
soon as I stopped work in 1914, I became 
filled with a wild desire to tote a stick in 
the daytime, too; and on the very first 
day of my inactivity I blossomed forth 
with one. This habit or mark of the man 
of leisure has stuck, despite all the ridicule 
that friends have delighted to heap upon 
it. I don't carry the cane for style, and 
Ilean on it only for company. But it has 
become such a companion to me that now 
I should feel utterly lost without it. 


HE main lesson I draw from my two 

unsuccessful attempts to stay retired 
is that my cousin was most decidedly right 
in thinking that whatever troubles your 
work may bring you, or whatever trouble 
it may be for you at times to get up in the 
morning and get into your harness, there 
is no trouble on earth like that of doing 
nothing. Or, as you might put it, there 
is nothing so tiring as retiring. 

Of course you can stop work, and go on 
being active in some way that your means 
may permit. You can travel, or-play golf 
or cards, or become interested in litera. 
ture, music, or some other of the arts 
Some may think, in fact, that I should 
have nude a hobby of one or more of 
those things in order to have somethin 
to fall back upon. All I can say is that 1 
tried all of those things to a greater or less 
degree, and I found that there is no im- 
aginable form of recreation like that of 
compulsory zork by which is produced 
something in the nature of uceful results 


The compulsion, as shown by my ex- 
perience, need not arise from the neces- 
sity of making money. It can arise from 
taking on yourself any form of duty or 
responsibility. But the compulsion is 
needed to stimulate you to get the best 
out of yourself, so that in the end you 
can say, “Well, I have accomplished 
something well worth while.” 

It is the ability to say this very thing 
that represents to me die sum of happi- 
nes. ln other words, I have found hap- 
piness to consist in developing and ex- 
*rcising up to your limit some form of fac- 
alty by which you can be useful to others 
as well as to yourself. And happiness is 
tecreation. 


“I HAVE Met 10,000 Ships in New 
York Bay” is the title next month of 
an article by a man who, for forty 
years, has been writing newspaper 
Stories of the misdoings and the 
queer doings of the sea. He describes 
the most miraculous rescues he has 
ever known, tells of the most inter- 
esting people he has met, and of' the 
curious effects an ocean voyage has 
upon the minds and dispositions of 
travelers. 


What I Would Do 
With a Year's 
Vacation 


Prize Contest Announcement 


[E YOU had a whole year of leisure, in- 
stead of your see) vacation, what 
would you do with the time? In the fore- 
going article, Mr. Eidlitz told of his futile 
attempts to retire. He couldn’t find any 
form of recreation that satisfied him, so 
he hustled right back to his office. Would 
it be the same with you? Or could you 
spend twelve months in Seg bet leisure? 

Turn your imagination loose; “play 
like" you are to have a year off, and then 
decide definitely what you will do to 
occupy yourself. There are thousands of 
books worth reading, thousands of places 
worth seeing, thousands of wonders in 
nature worth observing; there are friend- 
ships waiting to be developed, and there 
is some subject, perhaps, which you have 
always wanted to study. Or maybe you 
would build your own house, beautify and 
improve your farm,or engage in some form 
of philanthropic work. Whatever your 
preference may be, write us about it. 

For the best letter of not more than 
400 words we offer the following prizes: 
$20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, 
third prize. Competition closes August 
20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
November issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MagcaziNE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosure, cannot be returned; so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 
serve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Cool to cold! 


To drink ginger ale at its rarest and 
best is to drink Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale and to drink it cold. What a 
shimmery, deep, rich gold it 1s! What 
a satisfying ginger tang and life and 
sparkle it has! 

Such ginger ale was never meant to 
be swallowed at a draught. It should 
be lingeringly enjoyed. Some like it 
chilled, that it yield its uttermost flavor 
to them. Some like the cold ice to clink 
against the glass and nubble against 
the lips eass 

But however they like it, they all like it. 
They can stick to this drink and come back 
to it time and time again. That’s why they 
like it as well as they do. Order by the case 
from your grocer, druggist, or confectioner 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Clicquot Club 

SARSAPARILLA 

—a sweet, 
smooth, yet sparkling 
drink. Add cream to 
it—and oh, boy! It’s 
called Black Cow, 
and it’s good! 


Ginger Ale 
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Get Behind a Hohner 
for Happiness? 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there’s nothing like a 
Hohner for good music. Any boy or girl 
can learn to play real music quickly 
with the aid of the Free Hohner Instruc- 
tion Book, procurable at allgood dealers, 
And all good dealers sell Hohner’s 
Harmonicas— 


The World’s Best 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” is a 
favorite expression among Hohner ene 
thusiasts everywhere. Hohner enthusi- 
asm is sweeping the country. Why 
don’t you get in line for popularity and 
enjoyment? 


Go to your dealer today, geta 
Hohner Harmonica—50¢ up—and ask 
for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 174, New York City. 


Our Wool Suits and Over- 

coats, $23.50. Make $75 a 

week—easy. Sample out- 
fit carried in pocket. STYLE-CENTER TAILORING COM- 
PANY, 408 Anderson Building, Cincinnati, Unio. 
Write us now! 


Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER. 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bal roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
N no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Alliance, Ohlo 


Dept. 97 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Put on like Plaster 


V ‘Wears like Iron 
W- -waterproof 
Ļfireproof 
resilient 

noiseless 
,dust- 


nna 


Imperial 
Rloor 


A composition material easily applied In plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 


about % Inch thick Imperial Floor does not 


crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 326-328 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
mw A Success for 15 Years "e 


Ways to Work Out Your Own Mind Cure 


(Continued from page 41) 


seldom victims of the first of these two. 
The so-called rest cure should be used onl 
in certain cases of hysteria and for bed- 
fast neurasthenics. In most other cases, 
the graduated work cure is better. 

These people would do well not to sleep 
during the day. Then, on retiring at night 
they will enjoy sounder sleep. Of course 
they must go to bed to sleep, not to worry; 
and they will be better able to do this—in 
fact, better in every way—if they keep 
busy during the day, rest sufficiently, eat 
heartily, and, in winter, keep warm. 

Neurasthenics often sleep well through 
the night, but wake up tired in the morn- 
ing. Their batteries may pick up a little 
during the forenoon, and they may feel 
pretty well in the afternoon. In fact, 
during the evening they often can forget 
their nerves and enjoy themselves in a 
fairly normal way. 

Nervous patients complain of failing 
memory and of inability to endure an 
sustained effort, either physical or mental. 
They have cold hands and feet—literally 
as well as figuratively. 

They frequently suffer from palpitation 
of the heart. When there is a little gas 
in the stomach or the large bowel, they 
have heart troubles and other “spells” 
which frighten them. They are sure they 
are going to die. One of my patients ex- 
plained her failure to keep an appointment 
at my office by saying she'd had one of 
her very worst "dying spells." These pa- 
tients don't die during these attacks, for 
the simple reason that the organ which 
seems to be affected is perfectly sound; it 
is just a case of nerves interfering with the 
functioning of the organ. 


"THE stomach is what bothers these peo- 
ple most. They try every diet system 
they hear of, but nothing seems to help 
them. Irememberone woman who weighed 
less than ninety pounds when she came to 
me. For six years, she told me, she had 
suffered tortures with her diseased stom- 
ach, and she wanted a surgical operation 
performed. 

A careful examination showed that there 
was nothing wrong with her stomach then. 
She'd had an ulcer six years before, but 
it had been cured. However, she had gone 
right on thinking ulcer, and had starved 
herself until she was a walking skeleton. 
I knew she wouldn't believe me if I told 
her the truth, so I decided on a more dip- 
lomatic course. 

“At last," I said to her, “we have found 
what is the matter with your stomach. If 
you will do exactly as I tell you, in six 
weeks you will be well." 

“Why,” she said, “that seems too good 
to be true! I can't believe I'm ever going 
to be cured." 

That happened to be precisely what ailed 
| her—she didn’t believe she would be well. 
But I told her that if she didn't trust me 
absolutely, I wouldn't take her case; so 
| she promised she would. I began by pre- 
scribing wholesome, nourishing food. And 
| when she protested that she would be dead 
| before midnight if she ate this food, I said: 

“Allright! I'll pay the funeral expenses.” 
Day by day, we added new articles to 


her diet. Meanwhile, we made a great fuss 
over her, giving her all kinds of treatment 
—red lights, blue lights, massage, and ding- 
dongs of every sort. Barring a few minor 
setbacks, she progressed steadily in her 
new diet, and in six weeks could eat any- 
thing—even raw sauerkraut! 

She suffered no more “tortures” from 
her “diseased stomach." Those she had 
suffered had been theresult solely of her be- 
lief that her stomach was diseased. Ulcer 
of the stomach had become a habit of 
thought with her. I cured her of that 
habit of thought. That was all there was 
toit. Anything else would have cured her, 
if she’d had faith that it would. 

Neurotic patients should avoid dietetic 
fads and have an abundance of food, varied 
in character, well cooked, and tastily served. 
They should overcome the common tend- 
ency of nervous people to bolt their food, 
and acquire the habit of thorough mastica- 
tion. They should “keep the mind off 
the stomach" while eating. Cheerful com- 
panionship will help them to do this. 

Whatever we may think about the use 
of stimulants and narcotics by the average 
person, there can be no argument as to 
their effect on nervous people. I alway: 
advise that the use of alcohol and tobacco 
be entirely discontinued at once. Tea and 
coffee should be weakened and, within a 
month's time, some other kind of warm 
drink substituted. 

Nervous people are notoriously addicted 
to the use of drugs—a custom I cannot 
too strongly condemn. Ofcourse, any kind 
of "dope" which may contain cocaine, 
morphine, or heroin, should not be used; 
but the nervous patient should also avoid 
such common remedies as the bromides 
and various other drugs of a similar char- 
acter. They do not remove the cause of 
the trouble; on the contrary, they weaken 
the heart action and irritate the nerves. 


'[ EE one thing that is fundamentally 
wrong in the mental machinery of the 
average neurotic sufferer is his lack of de- 
cision. These folks simply cannot “make 
up their minds" easily and quickly. 

A friend of mine spent six weeks trying 
to decide whether to buy a soft hat or a 
stiff hat. I knew of a farmer's wife who 
worried five days as to whether she should 
set the Dominick hen or the speckled hen. 
Most of these patients have a strong will. 
They are as stubborn as a Missouri mule 
in sticking out some things. But they lack 
the power of deciding questions as they 
come up. 

I have obtained good results by having 
the person play checkers, with a time limit 
for each move. One of my patients is a 
lawyer who became extremely nervous and 
lacking in decision. Not long ago, while 
playing checkers with his wife, he spent 
forty minutes deliberating over a move! 
Acting under my direction, he now has a 
time limit of one minute for each move. 
No matter whether it is a good move or a 
bad one, he must make it within sixty 
seconds. i 

Of course his wife wins every game; but 
that is not the important thing. He wall 
begin to win his share later. The essential 
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thing now is for him to get back his power 
of decision, his ability to settle a thing and 
to let it stay settled. 

If you have “nerves” you will make 
little progress toward recovery until you 
overcome this tendency to doubt and in- 
decision. You must follow the advice of 
your doctor, or whoever your counselor 
may be, whether you “feel like it” or not. 
A victim of nerves must never wait to feel 
better before starting his cure. If he does, 
he will spend years over it; and in the end 
he will get well merely because his disorder 
has just naturally petered out of itself. © 

ost of these functional disturbances 
right themselves in time. But nature is 
very deliberate about it. She doesn’t hesi- 
tate to take five or ten years for the i» 
whereas you can cure yourself in only a 
small fraction of that time. 

Putting off things is the bane of the 
nervous sufferer. Patients often ask me 
how they can cultivate the power of de- 
cision. My reply is: “Just as you would 
cultivate any other power—of the memory, 
for instance, or of the muscles. Do it by 
exercise. Whenever you have any choice 
to make, decide promptly—and stick to 
your decision." 

Don't sit at your desk and handle and 
rehandle your letters and papers. Take 
up one thing, put it through, and turn to 
the next thing. In your home, don't begin 
one thing and then drop it to go to some 
other thing. Take one task at a time and 
stick to it until it is finished. Form the 
habit of finishing things before you leave 
them. 

Gymnasium drills, physical culture 
classes, military drills, and all kinds of 
games which are played in company with 
other people, are aids in develops de- 
cision. Driving an automobile will help, 
because of the constant necessity of making 
quick decisions and immediately acting 
upon them. 


NEXT in importance in the cure of nerv- 
ous disorders isthe cultivation ofa sense 
of humor. Not long ago a woman brought 
her husband to me for advice. All the 
time he was in my office he behaved as if 
he were an undertaker at a funeral. H's 
wife said that he hadn't smiled for many 
months. 

„I told him that on every subsequent 
visit he must be prepared to tell me a funny 
story; that he must make me laugh before 
we would talk about his condition. 

Three days later he returned—as solemn 
asever. When I demanded the prelimi- 
nary funny story, he told me one about two 
Scotchmen who were out in a boat, fishing, 
when a violent storm came up. They lost 
their oars and were driven about aimlessly, 
out of sight of land and with darkness 
coming on. In this emergency, one of the 
men asked the other if he could pray. He 
admitted that he was out of practice, but 
said he was willing to try. 

“Oh, Lord," he began, “I’ve been a 
hard drinker, and I’ve broken most of the 
Commandments; but if I ever get back 
to land I promise never to—” 

At that point, his companion inter- 
rupted. *I wouldna commit m'self too 
far, Sandy,” he said; “I think I see land!” 

The telling of this story, although my 
patient related it without a glimmer of 
a smile, was the beginning of the end of 
three years of worry, apprehension, and 
depression. Three times a week he would 
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HAT millions of people want, and know they want, is sure 

to be forthcoming! This new Magnavox certainly proves 
it. Handsome enough in its dark blue and gold finish for the 
finest mansion — sturdy enough to stand rough usage at camp 
—cheap enough for the most modest salary. 


Above all—so clear and mellow in tone, so true in pitch, that 
even your critical musical friends will be convinced that the 
“Radio art” has arrived. M4 requires no battery—the final 


evidence of achievement. 
At all good dealers 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
New York Office: 350 WEST 31st STREET 
Canadian Distributors — Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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A Thousand Miles in Thirty Minutes 


Thirty Minutes on the Wasson Motor Check tells 
more about your motor oil than a thousand miles 
of driving or a thousand hours in the laboratory 


WHAT happens to oil inside a running motor, in an actual car on the road? 
That is what scientists have been trying to find out for years. That is 
what owners have wanted to know: not the properties of oil, its ingredients, its 
technical structure, but what the oil does inside the engine of a running car. 

Today the thing is done. An engineer named Wasson has invented a machine 
that measures with deadly accuracy, everything that makes the wheels go round. 
By driving any car or truck onto this machine a basic oil-testing fact can be 
proved:—that the oil which gives the motor the most power is the best lubricant 
for the motor. 

The best oil always shows the most engine power. Shows it at slow speed or 
high speed: as much as 10% to 50% more power in tests equal to steep hill climb- 
ing or slow pulling in heavy traffic. 

Perhaps oil chemists will now work back 
from this basic oil-buying fact and discover 
reasons which they overlooked in their 
theories about the “properties” of oil. For 
a lot of theories based on high temperature 
tests, zero tests, viscosity, body, etc., are 
now superseded. 

Meanwhile, car owners will get the best 
lubricant, the longest engine life and the 
most power by choosing oil solely on the 
gain in power. Not merely a gain made 
when the oil is fresh, but when it has stood 
the fury of friction and heat for hundreds 
of miles. 

Prove it for yourself. Find the man who 
sells Havoline—a fine, thirty-cent oil. 
Drain your crank case, wash it out, fill 
up with this power oil. You will 
change your point of view toward 
motor oil: you will think of it in 
terms of power. It’s the last 
five cents ina quart ofoil 
that counts. 


Graph showing how the 
right oil builds up power 
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Havoline sells 
for 30c a Quart 
(slightly higher 
in Western 
States and 


Canada) I us 


HAVOLÍNE 
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HEN we discovered the Wasson 

Motor Check we secured the 
right to use it in demonstrating the 
relation of oil to motor performance. 
Tests on all types of cars, new and old, 
prove that the oil whicb gives the 
most power, Havoline particularly, 
is worth its price and more. 


INDIAN REFINING CO,, Inc. 


Lawrenceville, Ill. 


come to my office, and we always began by 
swapping stories. In three months' time, 
the man was so changed that his friends 
could scarcely believe it was he. In six 
months he was well. His expression had 
undergone a complete transformation. The 
only thingthatbothered him waswondering 
why and how he could have made such a 
fool of himself for three long vears. 

The home treatment of worry and nerv- 
ousness must include the cultivation of * 
these two things: decision and a sense of 
humor. But there are three other essen- 
tials: work, play, and some sort of religion. 

In cases of profound nervous exhaustion 
and prostration, I find it a good plan to 
isolate the patients in bed for a number 
of weeks on a milk and fruit juice diet. 
But after this preliminary recuperation, 
I gradually put them to work. Only a few 
minutes a day, at first; then half an hour; 
then an hour; and so on until they are 
restored to normal activity. And I begin 
this program even while they are com- 
plaining of sensations of weakness and 
various other kinds of fictitious suffering. 

If you do not like your work, either 
make up your mind to learn to like it, or 
get other work that you can like. Of course 
in the case of married women who find 
their job irksome, I do not counsel them to 
quit and seek a divorce! I guess they will 
have to acquire the philosophy of the 
Apostle Paul, who said dat he had learned, 
in whatsoever state he was, “therewith to 
be content." That is a marvelous phil- 
osophy for everyone. 

If you want to master your nerves, to re- 
acquire control of your mental machinery, 
you must go to work—and put your heart 
into your work. "Get busy” is the best 
slogan for neurotics. But don't overdo 
this method. Have enough self-control to 
stop before you become overfatigued. 

here is plenty of useful work to be 
done, even by people who do not need to 
take a business job. Wake up and lend a 
helping hand to some movement that will 
benefitothers. These movements need you, 
and you need them! Cultivate the society 
of children and of cheerful grown-ups. 
Laughter and light-heartedness are of real 
value in the treatment of nervous states. 
They help to get your mind off yourself— 
which is your main difficulty. 

If you are going to cure your nerves, 
ou must learn again what most neurotics 
bese forgotten—how to play. I prescribe 
a hobby of some sort for every nervous 
patient. But I don’t prescribe any par- 
ticular one. Getting a hobby is like finding 
a sweetheart. You must fall in love with 
it—or with her—of your own choice. 


MY DEFINITION of play is something 
you would rather do than eat; some- 
thing that has no connection with your 
ambition, or livelihood, or religion. You 
have to have a reason for working, but not 
for play. It is natural to us, and uses the 
nerve cells in a special and beneficial way. 

Among the fads which are helpful to 
neurasthenics I might mention those con- 
nected with nature study: collectingflowers 
or mineral specimens, observing the habits 
of birds, animals, or insects. These have 
the advantage of taking you into the open 
airand giving youneeded exercise. Making 
collections of other things—china, coins, 
stamps, pictures, rugs, er whatever in- 
terests you—is a useful therapeutic diver- 
sion. But I must warn you against over- 
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doing; against too long walks and too 
intent application, even in the pursuit of 
these curative diversions. 

Let me say a word here about reading. 
Avoid pessimistic literature, also sugges- 
tive books, particularly the soul-and-sex 
variety. I advise against much reading of 
medical works and of books highly de- 
scriptive of nervous disorders. In what I 
write here, for instance, I must be careful, 
lest in helping some nervous sufferers I 
contribute to the morbidly "ingrowing 
thoughts” of others. 

Every worrier should read and long re- 
member the admonitions of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the old Roman philosopher. Books 
of a light, almost juvenile character, may 
be beneficial; and I can recommend also 
such apparent opposites as mathematics 
and poetry. A systematic study of the 
Bible will help some people; but it excites | 
the over-conscientious and over-religious 
patients. However, I can unqualifiedly 
advise the reading of the Psalms, the 
Book of Job, Isaiah, the Gospel of Saint 
John, and the Epistles of Saint Paul. 

Nervous patients would do well to culti- 
vate the simple art of being good-natured. 
It can be cultivated at home and at no ex- 
pense. It does not require ocean voyages 
or going to the mountains or the seashore, 
and its benefits are even greater. Good 
humor, I sometimes think, is merely the 
highest attainment of good manners; and 
it is, without question, of great value in 
the fight against neurasthenia. 

In acquiring more of the play spirit of 
children, we acquire also something of 
their ability to relax. Most nervous pa- 
tients are in a constant state of muscular 
contraction; but a large percentage of the 
things which harass and vex them, causing 
this nervous tenseness, would cease to tor- 
ture them if they would simply stop re- 
sisting. It is our perpetual resistance to 
annoying trifles that gives them the power 
to annoy us. 


OTHER things being equal, people who 
have a sincere and natural religious 
belief of some sort are happier and enjo 
better health than those who lack this 
spiritual nutrition. Over-conscientious- 
ness and fanatical piety can cause mental 
disaster; but I’m inclined to think that 
many people who go crazy over religion 
already had athrough ticket to the asylum. 
Sooner or later, something would have 
sent them to their destination. 

Prayer is a wonderful mental medicine. 
I have seen nervous people quieted by 
prayer when drugs would have had little 
or no effect. In this connection I am, of 
course, discussing prayer and religion from 
the physician’s standpoint, solely with re- 
i to the physical and psychical re- 
actions. And from that standpoint I have 
come to look upon a sincere religious faith 
as a natural cure for nerves. So far as this 
curative róle is concerned, the creed, faith, 
or religion is not as important as it is that 
the patient should wholly and sincerely 
believe in it. It is the patient's faith that 
cures, not the shade of doctrine to which 
he has given his spiritual allegiance. 

I had an interesting case: À young Jew- 
ess who broke down and was given a 
month's vacation in which to rest and pull 
her nerves together. If she failed to do 
this, she would lose her job. When she 
asked me how long it would take for her 
to get on her feet again, I answered, “From 
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| six months to a year.” At that, she de- 
clared that she might as well jump into the 
lake then, for she couldn’t wait that long. 

“What can you do for mein one month?” 
she demanded. WEM. 

“Not much," I said. “I could start you 
on the path to self-control. But if you 
must be cured in a month, you'd better 
| try religion. Have you got much religion?” 

"No," she replied; “but if it will do any 
good, I'll get some.” 

Then she added despairingly, “But I 
can't. You're a Christian, and I'm a Jew- 
ess. 

" You don't have to change your reh- 
` gion,” I told her. “All you have to do is 
to get plenty of it, and use it faithfully." 

I wrote out directions for her. She 
thought they were mighty queer ones; but 
as she was desperate and ready to grasp 
at a straw, she agreed to follow them. She 
was to go up to the attic, every morning 
and evening, kneel down facing in a cer- 
tain direction, and pray. She might pray 
about anything she chose—except that 
she was never to pray for herself! She 
was to keep on praying for her friends and 
for other people, until she had shed copious 
tears. Then she could say “Amen,” wipe 
her eyes, and go to work at something, if 
this was in the morning, or go to bed, if it 
was at might. She was to keep this up for 
two weeks, then report to me. 

She did so, and in those two weeks she 
had had only one “blow-up,” as she called 
it. At the end of her month's vacation, 
she went back to her job, practically cured. 
In si- months’ time, she ga ned fifteen 
pounds and looked like another person. 
She was rather cute about following my 
direct'ons; for she ‘ater confessed that. 
wh le she confined her attic prayers to 
other people, she then went back to her 
room and prayed for herself all she wanted 
to 


PR* ER is a safety valve for the mind 
and the soul. If Christianity were 
practically applied to our everyday life, it 
would so purify and vitalize the race that 
at least one half of our sickness and sorrow 
would disappear 

But I must warn you against morbid 
methods in prayer. A meaningless recital 
of one’s difficulties is simp'y a source of 
adverse auto-suggestion to the mind. The 
highest conception of prayer is that of silent 
spiritual communion bee man and his 
Maker. Merely to kneel silently, in a 
room with closed doors and drawn blinds, 
possesses great therapeutic power. 

Worship is getting out S anion, Yet 
it renews the spirit as sleep renews the 
body. Faith is an actual remedy for those 
physical ills which result from doubt, de- 
pression, and discouragement. I make this 
statement as a physician and surgeon. 
Fear is the cause of the worry and nerv- 
ousness which are responsible for most of 
the functional diseases. Faith—courage, 
confidence, optimism—is the only known 
cure for fear. It is back of every kind of 
mind cure. And religious faith is the master 
mind cure. 

What I have said in these articles has 
been based on clinical facts taken from my 
own medical experience. But I beg now to 
be excused from speaking as a physician, 
and I ask the privilege of saying a few 
things for which I have no scientific evi- 
dence, but which I believe to be true, and 
which I recommend to your consideration. 
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I have explained here that a nervous 
patient can be cured by faith in anything 
which his mind accepts as having power to 
cure him. I could fl a book with cases I 
have cured with sugar pills—plus faith. 
The patients believed they were getting 
some wonderful medicine. Tn other words, 
they believed a lie. But the lie cured them 
because of their faith in it. And in just 
the same way you can be cured by your 
faith in any cult, or system, or religion, 
without regard to whether it is founded on 
«auth or not. 

But what I want to say, not as a physi- 
sian but as a human being, is this: Let us 
zall a halt on this business of starting new 
religions. Let us go back to our neglected 
Bibles, with their exceeding great and pre- 
zious promises—to our Bibles, wherein it 
s written, "Casting all your care upon 
Him, for He careth for you." . . . “Come 
into Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
'aden, and I willgiveyourest." . . . “Who 
nealeth all thy diseases." 

I ask you to get a new vision of the Son 
of Man, going about, healing the sick and 
comforting the afflicted. If you are looking 
tor a religious mind cure—and it is the 
mly short cut to health that I know of— 
p a religion that will not only heal your 

dy, but that promises to do something 
for your soul. And it is my personal belief 
that the religion which does this most ef- 
fectively is the simple, old-fashioned Gos- 


vel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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poor rooms and fed poor food so often 
that he has ceased fussing—almost. But 
he does speak out when he gets good ac- 
*'ommodations. 

*He is entirely unlike the man we 
dread most—the man who, as one of the 
managers says, ‘Tries to put on dog.’ 
Not long ago, one of his kind came 
to the Hotel Rochester, and demanded 
a room which he had wired for. Fortu- 
aately, it was not engaged, and he got 
t. But in five minutes he was back 
at the desk. He didn't think it was the 
toom he had wired for; he hadn’t remem- 
bered it was like this. When the clerk 
convinced him that it was the identical 
troom—well, he didn’t like it anyhow! 
Could it be changed? 

“Tt was changed; and he entered room 
number two. A few minutes later he 
zalled the office; this room was too noisy. 
He moved to room number three, and in 
a short time he ’phoned down that this 
room was too hot. He got a fourth room, 
and the bath did not suit him. Not until 
ne was installed in a fifth room did this 
zentleman settle down. And he was 
going to stay only overnight! 

“The man who travels with a chip on 
nis shoulder is another difficult guest. He 
aunts for something to complain about. 
Usually he finds nothing until he gets to 
the dining-room, and then he will call the 
head waiter: ‘I want to report my waiter. 
Look how he pulled this chair out! Why, 
f I had tried to sit on it, I should be on 
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the floor!’ The waiter may have been 
awkward, but of course his intention was 
to be of service. 

“The man with a chip on his shoulder 
hardly ever gets good service, because he 
carries a repellent atmosphere with him. 

“One business. woman, who is a fre- 
quent guest of our hotels, knows how to 
get good service. Gray-haired and pleas- 
ant, she comes in as would an old friend 
who expected to be well received. 

““T always get a good room, she 


| confided to one of our managers, ‘and I 


am always treated well.’ 

“‘It would be almost impossible to 
treat you otherwise, he assured her. 
“You act as if you expected good treat- 
ment.’ 


“N° DAY passes that we do not learn 
something of what people like in 
service. A guest always appreciates finding 
a needle, thread, and buttons on a pin- 
cushion on his bureau, whether he uses 
them or not. He appreciates a shoe 
cloth. We learned early in the game that 
shoes need dusting off. The ation: 
towels were handy for shoe shining, and 
signs requesting patrons not to use them 
for this purpose had no effect. Finall 
we placed a shoe cloth in every bath: 
room as a gift from the hotel, and the 
abuse of the towels ceased. 

"Our guests are no exception to the 
universal desire to get something for 
nothing. In our American hotels it is 
customary to pe a guest hot doughnuts 
or hot gingerbread when he orders his 
breakfast coffee, and this little custom 
brings a pleasure out of all proportion to 
the act. In the Hotel Rochester the 
manager sends a flower or cluster of 
flowers to every lady when she has been 
assigned a room. 

“ʻA woman,’ he remarked philosophi- 
cally, ‘will forgive your shortcomings if 
she thinks she is really an object of 
attention.’ 

“At Flint, Michigan, there is a curious 
condition. Flint has grown rapidly, from 
a city of thirty-eight thousand, in nine- 
teen hundred and ten, to one of ninety- 
one thousand in nineteen hundred and 
twenty. We opened the Durant there in 
1917, and almost at once we found that 
most of our patrons were people who 
came there to buy cars. Every doy hun- 
dreds of people come by train who intend 
to drive away in automobiles. These 
folks are dat As chauffeurs acting for 
private purchasers, and private pur- 
chasers themselves. They are known as 
the ‘drive-aways,’ and Flint as the ‘drive- 
away city.’ Often we have a hundred 
guests who are driving away the next 
morning. These guests seem to be strong 
and able folk, since ‘lobster thermador,’ 
a pretty rich dish, is their favorite. 

“The likes and dislikes of localities are 
curious. In Rochester, most travelers 
take taxicabs to the hotels and the sta- 
tion. But in Syracuse, not very far away, 
we have to maintain a bus service. 
At Syracuse, people will not eat in a 
cafeteria on Sunday, although it is very 
popular all the week. In Montreal the 
cafeterias are crowded on Sunday. 

“The eccentricities of individuals are 
just as hard to account for as those of 
communities. We have one guest who 
always refuses the pen offered him at the 
desk. From his pocket he takes an ordi- 
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nary wooden toothpick, dips it in the ink 
and signs his name. Another guest brings 
his own tea balls and asks for hot water. 
If this happened in one of our Canadian 
hotels we might understand better, but 
the man is an American. 

“ As for questions, one day's experience 
as a hotel 'phone operator would cover a 
wealth of human experience. I quote from 
one hotel: 

" "What score did the teams make to- 
day?' 

**What time does the three-o'clock 
train leave?’ 

“Ts this Wednesday or Thursday?’ 

*** Do you know where I can get another 
collar button? Mine rolled under the 
steam radiator and I can't get the darn 
thing!' 

“Guests leave orders to be called at a 
certain hour; but when the 'phone rings in 
the morning, they reply: 

***Oh, go 'way, and let a fellow sleep!’ 
Or, plaintively, ‘Can’t I sleep just ten 
minutes longer?’ But experience has 
taught the operator that sleepy people 
are irresponsible, so she sternly wakes them 
up. If a should let them sleep, and they 
missed a train or an appointment, they 
would hold her responsible. 


2 NE difference between the Canadian 

and the American hotels is the 
tendency toward formal dress shown in the 
former. At the Mount Royal Hotel, at 
Montreal, the dinner tables are filled every | 
evening with guests in evening attire. 
This is not true in the public dining-room 
of the most exclusive hotel in New York | 
City. Americans who visit Canada follow , 
the custom as a matter of course, although : 
they might refuse to dress for dinner in 
an American hotel. 

“The most elaborate entertainment 
ever given at any of our hotels was a 
private dinner at which seven hundred 
and eleven guests were entertained. One 
thousand American Beauty roses were 
among the decorations, the total bill for | 
flowers amounting to three thousand five | 
hundred dollars. Dinner was an eight- | 
course affair, the main dish consisting of | 
partridges stuffed with pâté de foie gras 
and illuminated by tiny individual lights. | 
When these were served the electricity | 
was turned off; and eighty waiters, ad 
vancing with the illuminated partridges, | 
supplied the only light there was. The 
bill for the dinner ran to almost eleven 
thousand dollars. 

“Such entertainments are, however, 
exceptional, although entertaining in 
bote becoming more and more popular." 

“What,” I asked, “is the favorite story 
of all the hotels?" 

“T think the one we tell most frequent- 
ly,” replied Mr. Dudley, “concerns Henry 
Ford. On one of Ford’s visits to the Ten 
Eyck he came rushing to the desk, his 
face beaming with happiness. 

“*There’s a chair in my room, he 
asserted, ‘that is just like the one my 
mother used to sit in at home. I've 
hunted all over the country for one like 
it. I'll give you anything you like for it, 
I’ve got to have it!’ 

“The chair was a little low rocker of 
Colonial model, and the hotel presented 
it to Ford. It is now in the house that | 
was his boyhood home, and which he has | 
restored, in memory of his mother." 
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The Most Interesting 
Family I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Cireuit Rider Who Lived 
the Faith 


HE most interesting family I ever 

knew was that of a Methodist cir- 

cuit rider, compared with whom 
Job's turkey would have been an income 
tax payer. Broken health forced his 
resignation from a pastorate in an Eastern 
city and at the same time a broken bank 
left him penniless. 

With faith, hope, and the Bible, a wife, 
two children, a dog, gun, fishing tackle, 
and the spirit of Ben Adhem, he took up 
his abode on an Ozark homestead and be- 
gan riding a circuit where the congrega- 
tions evidently believed the Lord would 
provide—for they didn’t. 

Here he reared a tamily of seven. Too 
poor to send the children away to school, 
the parents educated them at home. One 
son is now a successful attorney, one a 
court reporter, a daughter ine i lan- 
guages in a college. These three are help- 
ing the others through school. 

Í have sat at his table, both when it 
was well-laden and when it contained 
only corn bread, brown gravy, and milk; 
but the spirit with which he returned 
thanks was as devout and inspiring in one 
case as in the other. In his home I have 
seen high churchmen, lawyers, bankers, 
politicians, neighboring farmers, tie- 
hackers, and at least one returned convict 
who was trying to find, and did find, the 
better way. 

He took part in all the activities of 
the community, goin to fish- frys, auc- 
tioneering at sales, “fiddling” and *'call- 
ing off” at the dances, or attending the 
Saturday horse races. He did not con- 
demn an amusement because it might 
contain some element of evil; but joined 
in it, and by his example did more to 
eradicate the evil than all the “Be It 
Enacteds” of a dozen statute books. 
Later, a small legacy came his way, and 
most of it was ied i in building a com- 
munity center. 

The highest proof that this family is 
interesting is that the children count it 
their greatest treat to spend their vaca- 
tions with Pop and Mom at the old home. 

J. F. C. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Each Member of This Family 
Has a Hobby 


HEY were of old Puritan New 

England stock, and they lived in 
New York City. The family consisted of 
the father, a quiet, stately old gentleman, 
the mother, three grown daughters, and 
four sons, also grown. 

It was not a wealthy family and all had 
to work for a living. There was no affecta- 
tion or living beyond their means. Theirs 
was a life of high thinking and of plain 
living. 
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They had an unwritten law, faithfully 
observed, that each member of the 
family must have an intellectual hobby 
of some kind. That is, each one made a 
special and exhaustive study of some 
subject, was an authority on it—at 
least within the family circle. 

One of the young men took the life of 
Abraham Lincoln as his subject, and read 
everything he could obtain about it from 
every possible source. One of the daugh- 
ters chose music as her hobby. She got to 
be a good musician, and she became | 
especially well read on the literature of : 
music, to which she herself contributed 
a small. volume, but she did not follow 
music as a profession. That was against 
the rule. The idea was that each must | 
keep his hobby distinct from his profes- i 
sion or calling. | 

Another of the daughters took up wood i 
carving. The game of chess was the pref- 
erence of another son. And so on down 
the line. In a few years the result was a 
very accomplished family. It was most 
interesting and stimulating to know them. 
Not one of them was ever at a loss for | 
something to do. They never bored other | 
people, and they were never bored with 


each other. A. C. 
THIRD PRIZE 
À House in Which Love 
Ruled 


ON a certain street in our town there 
was a bungalow with flowers in front 
and a garden in the rear. It was the home 
of a locomotive engineer, who worked in 
the freight yards all day, placing cars. 
his man wore overalls, and his face was 
often black with grease and soot. Besides 
him and "Mother," there were seven 
children in the family. Junior, the eldest, : 
who was sixteen, was at high school and 
studying to be a civil engineer. Sadie, 
llen, Sammy, and Tommy attended | 
grammar school, while little Mary played 
with baby at home. i 
Every afternoon at five, Daddy alighted 
from the street car and was met by six 
children. On the porch stood Mother, 
neatly dressed, and Junior. Dad caught 
his boy’s hand, as he kissed his wife. 
Her first words were always the same, 
"So glad you are home, Ben. . . . Let 
your daddy take his bath. . . . Supper | 
is most ready!" 
A warm bath, clean towels, and suit of ! 
clothes—never overalls—awaited him. : 
Supper, which was dinner to the man who 
had eaten a cold lunch, was a tempting, 
splendid meal. It took them a long time 
to eat, because they laughed and talked, 
which was good for the digestion. 

After supper, Dad went to the living- ` 
room or porch, with his pipe and paper, 
s mpana by Mother. Sadie or Ellen 
washed the dishes, and hurried out to join 
the others in play or study. 

Saturdays, Dad reached home at noon. 
They would go to the movies and eat 
supper down-town. ''A change for Moth- 
er,” Dad would say. On Sundays, the 
children attended Sunday-school, and 
carried flowers or some delicacy to the 

r and sick. At night, Mother and 

ad went to church. E. S. C. 


Someone 


Tae Provident repre- 
sentative whocalls upon 
you is prepared to pre- 
sent a plan of LIVING 
insurance as well asa 
plan of life insurance. 
Let him ADVISB you 
with the wisdom born of 
years of supplying in- 
suranceservice. Youcan 
depend upon bim tooffer 
the plan that meets 
YOUR requirements 
best. 


Gambled— 


and LOST! 


HOUSANDS are gambling today 

who never flipped a card or watched 
the spin of a wheel. And the stakes for 
which they play are far more valuable than 
gold. They are futures—the futures of 
wives, mothers, children, themselves! For it 
és tempting fate to put off until tomorrow 
the life insurance protection that you 
should buy today. Tomorrow may never 
come. 


Why not consult your nearest Provident 
Mutual representativenow concerning the 
right kind of life insurance protection for 
you and yours. Let him help you plan to 
make the future certain. Let him help to 
eliminate the gamble where you and 
yours are concerned. If you do not know 
his address, write to the Company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 
Q 1924 


Founded 1865 
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The 


Spirit of Pi i 

Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things— these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 


security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted in this settled, united 


country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 
finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 

Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


EARN $2500 TO $10,000 A YEAR— 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Ho- 
tels, Clubs, Restaurants, are crying for 
trained men and women. 20 weeks of 
- easy spare-time home-training 
jii tidi qualifies you— past experienco 


FA unnecessary. We put you in 
i touch with positions. Big pay, 


fascinating work, qui 
y 5 
oe oe nte . Write for FREE 


Medias 37 CHICAGO fers zi fran | Lewis Hotel raining Schools 
Mini WITH CELEBRATED 
¿Music Lessons} TEACHERS 


Lessons specially prepared for 
home study. Endorsed by Paderewski. Not anew method. 
Long, established school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary. 
a Write naming course you are interested 
‘Instrument in: :Piano. Harmony oice, PublicSchool 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
end FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 
ITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
vers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


" 
Learn Cartooning 
At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stampa for full information nnd chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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* One of the biggest men in the place 
holds a record for silence. He never speaks 
to anybody. If his clerks say, ‘Good Morn- 
ing,’ he never notices. Of course he may 
be deaf. He has never spoken to an 
operator but once, and that fellow almost 
dropped dead when he heard him. It was 
late, and the operator was running one of 
the few cars that go to the basement. Not 
knowing where the passenger wanted to 
go the operator took a chance at the sub- 
way. As he passed the street floor the big 
fellow spoke. He said: 

“Broadway, please,’ and that is all we 
have heard from him in nine years. 

“In this building few men remove their 
hats when they are in an elevator with 
women. Ifa man takes a woman guest to 
lunch at the Bankers’ Club, he takes off 
his hat when he rides up with her. But 
often in the rush hours ıt would be hard 
work to take off and put on a hat, because 
the cars are pretty full. We always recog- 
nize strangers though, by the way they 
doff their headgear. Easterners seldom do 
it, but the man from west of Chicago or 
south of Mason and Dixon's line still takes 
off his hat when he rides with women 

“We get biggest thrills from the bank 
messengers carrying bags of money. We 
don't know that it is money, of course; but 
when we see a man come in and two others 
following him closely as guards, we are 
pretty sure that valuable securities of 
some kind are being carried. 

“A few months ago a messenger from 
an outside bank came in with a bag. His 
guards were some distance behind, farther 
than they had any right to be, and the 
starter did not see them. The messenger 
got into a car and the starter signaled the 
door to shut. The next minute he looked 
into the barrel of the messenger's re- 
volver, and the two guards arrived on the 
run. The starter signaled the door to be 
opened at once, you can bet. 

'** You cut off my guards,’ accused the 
messenger. 

““T didn't even know you had guards,’ 
protested the starter. They smoothed it 
out, and a month later the guards came in 
with another messenger. 

*** You're lucky,’ they told the starter. 
"The fellow who pulled a gun on you is an 
ex-convict. He got a job at the bank by 
impersonating someone else, and he made 
off with some money this week, was caught, 
and is in jail. Guess he was nervous when 
he drew on you.’ 


FTER six o'clock the elevators begin to 
close, one by one, and by eight o'clock 
there are just two running. These run all 
night. The busiest night is Monday, when 
men come in to finish the left-over work 
from the week before, and the business 
resulting from the accumulation of week- 
end mail. On Saturday night there is 
hardly anyone left after eleven o'clock, 
except the force of cleaners. They work 
all night. There are one hundred and fifty 


| scrubwomen, who come in two shifts — 


one goes on at five o'clock and quits at 
midnight; another force starts at twelve 
o'clock and stops at seven. 
oe > : 
On Sundays we have certain regulars. 


There are three engineers who have been 
coming down every Sunday for eight 
months; one lawyer rarely misses a Sun- 
day; one woman, who is private secretary 
to a big banker, stops in at least a part of 
every Sunday; and a certain judge hardly 
ever fails. 

“People who live outside the large 
cities have an idea that big men keep easy 
hours, lolling down to work about ten and 
getting off early. But many of the big 
men here work long hours. There is one 
famous lawyer who always goes up before 
seven-thirty and seldom Teves before 
eight P. M. One bank director is always 
here at seven A. M., and the president of 
one of the banks in the building always 
arrives before seven-thirty. 

“One of our regulars, who never stops 
day or night or Sundays. is Minnie, the 
official cat. Minnie is smart, and she earns 
her way. When a tenant finds mice in his 
office, he telephones the janitor, who locks 


Minnie in that suite all night. Ordinarily, f 
Minnie has the freedom of the building; | 


but she doesn't like to climb stairs. She 


sits patiently before the elevators until 
one stops and takes her on. Sometimes 
the boys try to fool her. But if they run 
past the fourth floor she lets out a shrill 
meow. The fourth floor, where the jan- 
itor's room is, is home to Minnie. 

“ Besides the people who have business 
there, the Equitable Building, as the 
largest in the world, draws a crowd of 
sightseers. They come into the corridors 
at all times; and they are of all nation- 
alities, colors, and kinds. Wechargenothing 
for taking them to the roof, where there is 
a good view of the city. From ten to 
twelve and from two to five, this is open 
to the public. On a good day we take up 
several hundred visitors. 


* A COUPLE of years ago there was an 

epidemic of visitors who wanted to 
walk to the top of the building. It started 
with a broker, who wagered that he could 
begin in the engine-room, three stories be- 
low ground, and walk clear up to the top of 
the pen house, a total of forty-five stories. 
No one was willing to go with him, so 
they asked me to arrange for an elevator 
to meet him at every second floor. He got 
to the top, and won his bet. 

“After that, men and boys began to 
come in and tackle the same stunt. But 
that broker must have been a wonder; for 
although we have had college boys, high- 
school boys, and many others try it, no 
one except him ever got to the top. Some 
ot them petered out at the tenth floor. 
One fellow collapsed on the thirtieth, and 
had to be taken home in a taxi. Gradually | 
the enthusiasm for trying died out. 

* Some of our visitors are still afraid of 
elevators. A girl who came in one day 
asked to go to the thirty-second floor, but 
stopped the car at the eighth. 

“‘Pd just as soon walk the rest of the 
way,’ she said. ‘I’d feel safer." 

“But elevators are now about as safe a 
form of traveling as one can find. Each of 
the elevators in the Equitable Building is 
supported by six cables, and these are in- 
spected regularly. Any two of them could 
hold the weight of the car full of pas- 
sengers. So we have three times as much 
support as is needed. No cable has ever 
broken, but if one should break—or even 
two, or three, or four all at once—nothing 


GENUINE 


could happen. If a car gets out of control 
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Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz in the Schenectady laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, where Dr. Steinmetz did his great work, 


Steinmetz 


The spirit of Dr. Steinmetz 
kept his frail body alive. It 
clothed him with surpassing 
power; he tamed the light- 
ning and discharged the first 
artificial thunderbolt. 


Great honors came to him, 
yet he will be remembered 
not for what he received, but 
for what he gave. Humanity 
will share foreverin the profit 
of his research. This is the 
reward of the scientist, this 
is enduring glory. 


Emerson tells howthe 
mass of men worry 
themselves into 
nameless graves, 
while now and then a 
great, unselfish soul 
forgets himself into 
immortality. One of 
the most inspiring in- 
fluences in the life of 
a modern corporation 
is the selfless work of 
the scientists in the 
laboratories which it 
provides for their re- 
search. 
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The lenses are clear and sharp. Nothing “cheap” in 
with a much steadier image than when big itsappearance. Ridiculously low price possible only by 
power telescopes are used. Carefully and ac- demoralization of German exchange. Shipped prompt: 
curately made. Extremely neat black finish, ly on receipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
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HENDERSON BROTHERS, Importers, 97 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Say to your contractor— 


“Figure on ALPHA CEMENT 
construction. I want to cut down 
upkeep—want to eliminate rot, 
rust, fire, painting and repairing. 


“I want the most enduring and 
substantial improvements.” 


Thecontractor knows. Sodoes the 
local ALPHA Dealer, who will give 
you a helpful Cement Construction 
Handbook, 104 pages, illustrated. 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 


PA 
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Mfg. Company 
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and runs too fast, there is a mechanical 
device which causes two 'dogs' made of 
iron to grip steel bars which run from top 
to bottom of the elevator shaft. When 
these dogs once take hold, a force of me- 
chanics is required to pry them off. 

“If these should fail to work—and they 
never have—the car might slide down the 
shaft, but it would come to rest rather 
gently on an oil buffer at the bottom of the 
pit. This works like a piston, and forms 
a cushion against which the car slides. If 
the car should run to the top of the shaft 
there is a network of wires to break its rise. 

“With these four safeguards, about the 
only thing that can happen to a car is that 
it may get stuck between floors. If that 
happens, the operator has a telephone in 
his car and can call for help. If the light is 
off he has a metal cabinet containing es- 
pecially made candles and matches. He is 
provided with a key to unlock an emer- 
gency door on the side of the car, and can 
unload his passengers to a car drawn up in 
the next shaft. If the second car cannot 
receive the passengers because of some 
obstruction in the shaft at the particular 
point where the car has stopped, there is a 
second emergency door in the roof. The 
car is always in touch with the starter, 
who has a buzzer which can signal the 
operator. If the 'phone should be out of 
order and the operator did not respond to 
this signal, the starter would send a car 
to the rescue. 


"FI'HERE are some risks in elevator 

travel, but they are mainly risks due 
to the passengers themselves. People with 
weak hearts run a real risk in riding on an 
elevator that goes as high as ours. They 
ought always to tell he starter before 
they go up. No one wants to confess 
to a weak heart, but no one minds ad- 
mitting a nervous breakdown. So the best 
thing a man or woman with a weak heart 
can do in going up in a tall building is to 
say to the starter: 

“Tve just had a nervous breakdown; 
will you send me up in a slow car? The 
operator is glad to do this at any time— 
except during the rush ten minutes— 
for it is no credit to him to have some- 
one faint in a car. Not long ago a woman 
fainted at the twenty-third floor. We got 
her out and gave her water, and as soon 
as she came to she said it was not our 
fault but hers, because she should not 
have attempted it. We could have sent 
her up very slowly, and she would have 
had no trouble. 

“Careless people stand valises in the 
doorway and people entering and going 
out fall over them. This is about the only 
way a person could get hurt in getting off 
or on our elevators, for we have what is 
called *contact control'; the car will not 
move until the door is shut; and the door 
will not open until the car stops. 

“People get bumped against these doors 
every day. They round a corner runnin 
hard and come full tilt against a close 
door. They get sore—two ways, for the 
door is of iron. 

** A real cause of trouble is the smokers. 
Men will hold cigars and cigarettes down 
at their sides, when the lighted end will 
burn holes in another man's coat, or a 
woman's dress. The burn hardly ever re- 
sults in a fire, but it is costly to the owner 
of the garment, and there is always the 
chance of touching some highly inflam- 


mable material and having a real fire. 
“Curious how a man will act about 
smoking. He will stand in a corridor 
waiting for an elevator, and just as it 
comes along he will start to light up, and | 
will keep the car waiting, even when he | 
knows he should not smoke in the elevator. 
“One danger we don’t have any more is 
from women's hatpins. There was a time 
when people's eyes were hardly safe in an 
elevator, for from every woman's hat | 
there stuck out long, sharp, needlelike pins. 
Accidents were many. But the present 
style in hats requires no pins, and every 
elevator man hopes it may long continue. 
“We used to be bothered a lot with 
'prinkers; but we don't have trouble 
with them now, for there are no mirrors 
in these cars. Girls used to come in and 
pethaps ask for the fifth floor. But when | 
we arrived at the fifth they would be ar- 
ranging their hair or fixing up their lips, | 
and they wouldn’t know it was their floor. 
Girls, did I say? Men, too! Men would 
stand and adjust their collars and ties and 
fx up their hair, and if possible catch the 
eye of some pretty girl reflected in the 
mirror. No elevator runner wants a mir- 
tor in his car. 
“On the old-style hydraulic elevators, 
life was more exciting. If the air and 
water in the operating tank were not in 
the right relation, there was some sliding 
up i down the shaft. Monday mornings 
—in the days when elevators remained 
idle all Sunday—were our chief times of 
excitement. I remember one Monday in 
the old Equitable when I was carrying a 
youngster who is now one of the big men 
in this building. (He was not much more 
than a boy then.) We were supposed to 
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Series “A” 

Truscon Copper Steel 
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roof, asbestos covered. 
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stop at the sixth floor. I could not check 
the car, and we shot past to the top, went 
dear down again, and then up again, 
three round trips before we finally came to 
a stop! 

“HERE are three types of elevator 
.* passengers that are mighty unpopular 
with the men who run the cars," said Mr. 
Simonson; *'spooners, gum-chewers, and 
shovers! You wouldn't pick out, an ele- 
vator as a likely place for love-making, 
because the trip is so short. But some 
folks work fast] And these lovers don't 
seem to mind the presence of other peo- 
ple. They keep on with their love-making, 
right up to the roof. One of my men said 
to me not long ago: 

‘These spooners make me nervous. 
Even when I can't see them, I can hear 
them, And when a couple gets in and 
begins kissing behind my back, it takes 
my mind clear off the car!” 

"Gum chewers are all right as long as 
they keep on chewing, but they get tired 
of their gum and throw it on the floor, 
where it sticks to the shoes of other pas- 
*ngers, or they park it on the walls of the 
ar. [ttakes a man an hour every morning 
to scrape the chewing gum out of the 
elevators. 

“As for the shover, he is not only an- 
noying, but dangerous. He is the man 
“ho starts to push his way to the front of 
i crowded elevator while the car is still 
ming. He infuriates the person ahead 
ot him by constant nudging. The pres- 
ence of one shover spoils the day for 
everyone in the elevator—including the 
poor operator." 
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The Building You Want 
For Less Money 


Return coupon below and learn how you can 
get a fireproof building which exactly meets 
your needs at a remarkably low price. The 
thousands of combinations of Truscon Stand- 
ard Buildings include flat and pitched roof 
types—clear spans, sawtooths and monitors 
—all lengths, widths and heights, any ar- 
rangement and amount of doors and windows, 
Your entire building comes irom one factory. 
You avoid delays and troubles. You save in 
first cost and have your building speedily. 
Its fireproofness insures you against inter- 
ruption of production. 

No matter what you are building, get the 
facts by returning coupon or writing letter. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Dio.: New Yori. 
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C, H. LEONARD deed. 
Pioneer of home refrigeration All Year Round — 
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Calvert School, ablished over 25 years ago to spe- 
celain used in the Leonard one- clalize in the teaching of children, conduc ts Aie day 
piece food chamber. We willinclude school in Baltimore and is successfully teaching thou- 
Mr. Leonard's booklet, “Selection sands of pupils scattered over the entire face of the globe, 
and Care of Refrigerators" and cat- It furnishes all books, materials, lessons, and guides and 
alog of 75 sizes and styles. Grand supervises the work : a 
Rapids Refrigerator Co.,608Clyde V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Author of “Child Training," "A Child's History of the 

On Sale World,” ete. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 
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free! 


Mail the coupon today 
Jor free booklet 


Should uns Man 
do less? 


HAT a glorious feeling for a man, in the 

prime of life, to know that through his own 

efforts he has built up a bulwark of wealth to 
protect those who are dependent upon him. Should 
any man do less? 


You can become financially independent—you can 
provide for the future of your loved ones simply by 
living on a little less than you make and placing 
the surplus in safe interest bearing securities, such 
as 7% Adair Protected Bonds. 


No Loss in 59 Years 


These first mortgage real estate bonds, issued by 
the South’s Oldest Mortgage Investment House, 
are safeguarded by the knowledge gained from 59 
years’ experience in making first mortgage invest- 
ments without loss to a single investor. 


Be Financially Independent 


Make up your mind today to be financially in- 
dependent. Mail the coupon for full information 
and free booklet, "How to Judge Southern Mort- 
gage Bonds.” 


Adair Protected Bonds may be purchased outright 
or by our Monthly Investment Plan, which enables 
you tosave at 7% interest. Full details upon request. 


Denominations $1,000, $500, and $100 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


see eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 

Dept. A-3, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:— 


Please send me without obligation your booklet, “How 
to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 


Name 


Address 


Little 


Dignified, exclusive profession 
competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experta. Easy by our method. 
Est. 1916. Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write for details. 


American Landscape School, 72-H, Newark, New York| 
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REO. U.S$. MAT. OF vice 


Cooling, soothing and 
refreshing after shaving. 


An excellent antiseptic. 


Experiences of the State Police 


(Continued from page 28) 


they were staying offered the information 
that the dogs belonged to White. He 
also said that he would, for a considera- 
tion, get White to take the troopers out 
coon hunting. 

“The officers, of course, agreed, and 
as the man went to White's cabin the 
trailed him, arriving next day at the lair 
of the man they were after. 

“White came out of his cabin and the 
troopers ordered him to surrender. For 
answer he fired twice from his revolver. 
The officers fired back and hit him above 
the knee. When they took him to the 
nearest village they were followed by a 
mob of White’s friends, all armed. 
Sergeant Smith gave them two minutes 
to clear, and they cleared. White went 
to prison for eight years. 


"DURING the past two years we have 
been held pretty close to the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. Now, 
according to the things you generally read 
in print, you may be convinced that all 
America is wading deep in illicit booze; 
but any man who says there is as much 
liquor in Pennsylvania as before prohibi- 
tion is plain crazy. 

“The change in the mining country is 
just one instance. Before probibitión you 
could go into any mining town after a 
holiday or on Saturday night and find 
men lying on the streets, in the gutters, 
down and out. Along every public 
highway they would collapse, just where 
they had dropped, until they slept it off. 

"In some towns almost every other 
door was a saloon. The wives of drinking 
men were a forlorn lot, living in ram- 
shackle homes, no rugs, no curtains, no 
shoes for them or for the children. To- 
day, with the saloon gone, you have to be 
introduced before you can get a drink, 
and that reduces consumption. In many 
of the houses that used to be bare, there 
are curtains, and the women and children 
wear shoes. The price of bootleg whisky 
in Pennsylvania has doubled in two 
years. 

“We have accumulated a nice little 
museum of evidence that ought to carry 
conviction to the man who thinks he 
knows just where you can get the ‘real 


| thing? We have labels by the thousands, 
| good labels for what used to be good stuff, 


and we have bottles manufactured here 
for ‘imported’ liquor. 

“One fellow we got lately, who is now 
serving a jail sentence, had a great scheme 
of advertising. He dealt with high-class 

urchasers—bankers, merchants, heads of 

usinesses, clubmen. He dressed well, and 
ran a high-speed roadster, in which he 
made frequent trips to the Jersey coast. 
When he got ready to go on a trip he 
would go to one of the smart young club- 
men and invite him, as a lark, to make 
the run to the coast with him. 

* Fired with a zest for adventure, the 


| young man accepted. They went to the 


coast, met some genuine smugglers, filled 
the roadster with all it would hold of 
this ‘real stuff’ and ran home. The next 
day the young blade went from one friend 
to another bragging: 


***Old man, I know just where you can 

t some of the real thing.’ Then fol- 
owed the story of his trip to the coast. 

“*T saw it myself," he would wind up. 
‘It’s genuine, beyond a doubt.’ 

“We followed this dealer for some time. 
We could have arrested him in his filled 
roadster, but we were certain that the 
small quantity of liquor he carried from 
the coast did not represent the quantity 
he was selling. Finally, we located a 
storage place, a house on the river bank 
with a cave near by, and when we got 
inside we found what we had roster aia 
medicated alcohol in the process of re- 
distillation, creosote, rye extract, and 
juniper sirup, together with the ‘genuine’ 

ttles and labels. 

* We got a dictaphone into his office in 
his absence, and heard him offer over the 
gene the 'genuine' liquor he had brought 
rom the coast, at two dollars more a 
bottle than the last lot. 

“What the purchasers got was ‘home- 
made’ gin or whisky from the river cache, 
and it was mighty mean stuff. 

* When we found how to catch the boot- 
legger with a load of this, we sent out 
men on motor-cycles to divert trafic on 
the road he would take, and waited for 
him. He saw us and tried to escape, but 
we got him. He was one of the best liquor 
salesmen we have met. 


“ORE of the most imperative duties of 
a state policeman is to look out for 
quarantine violation. 

“One day in December the residents of 
a small village in Huntington County 
called up the nearest substation. They 
were alarmed. There were several cases 
of illness in the Italian settlement just 
beyond, and the foreigners were refusing 
to take any sanitary precautions. The 
whole town was in danger. 

“They requested a patrol, but a patrol 
couldn’t have handled the situation. We 
knew that as soon as the patrolling officer 
passed, someone would sneak out to 
carry disease where he would. So Sergeant 
Stout, now captain, detailed Private 
Doddridge to go to the settlement and 
stay ‘until things were all right.’ It was a 
long exile for Private Doddridge. 

“When he got there he found the whole 
place in an uproar. There was a health 
officer in attendance, Doctor Black, and 
a nurse, but they could not get to the 
patients without fairly fighting through a 
crowd of angry, anxious relatives, who 
would do nothing they were told, and who 
regarded both doctor and nurse as their 
enemies. 

“With Doddridge keeping the ignorant 
and angry people at bay, the doctor and 
nurse converted a vacant house into a 
hospital, and with Doddridge still on 
guard, as he had need to be, they re- 
moved every patient to this house. It was 
the one way to keep the disease from 
spreading. 

“The work was hard and the nurse broke 
down. Another nurse was summoned, and 
Private Doddridge found himself in- 


stalled as assistant nurse, for the work | 


was too much for one. 
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NOW FREE! 
To Every Investor 


Guide that for 39 Years Has Shown Thousands 
bay to get Large Profits with Absolute Safety 


For 39 years this Guide has stood between thous- 
ands of investors and loss—assuring them a good 
profit and the absolute safety of their principal. For 
39 yenrs it has proved the standard by which 
thiscompany has boughtand sold millionsof dollars 
worth of investments without loss to any investor. 

, Send For Your Copy 

Mail the coupon for your copy of this valuable book, 

"How to Select Safe Bonds." It gives eight simple tests 
when properly applied furnish an absolute index 
to the safety of any investment. Mail coupon now. 


George M. Forman & Company 

. 78, 105 West Monroe St., Chi 
ERE EREORDOSHENERSCHREENRREREMEERESERES 
St eot. 78, OP TUE West Montos St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, "How 
to Select Safe Bonds." 
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State.. 


200 Experienced 
Young Men Wanted 


Men Qualified to Earn Upward of $6,000 a Year 

A Two Million Dollar International Company of highest 

oper rating, expanding entire organization, requires 
men. 


Qualifications: 
25 to 38 years of age. College education or equivalent. 
usiness experience should include either office management, 
accounting, auditing, sales or engineering. Must have been 
in business for two years, preferably for yourself. Unusual 
opportunity for qualified men to fill or to be trained to fill 
important positions. 
Company maintains Training School. Pays salary while 
training. 
.Write for personal history and examination forms upon 
which to file your application. 
Correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address Box 419 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


Folds like 
a suitcase. 


Your Vacation Friend 
A friend is wholly dependable; always 
gives his best and does his utmost to 
lighten your burden. 

; ampkook is a real friend to out-o'-doors 
olks 

Folds like a miniature suit case—compact 
and handy to carry in the Rolls Royce or 
Ford. 

Set up in a jiffy, burns motor gasoline with 
all the convenience, speed and cleanliness 
of your kitchen range. Exclusive ring 
burner gives a well spread uniform fire 
protected by a folding adjustable wind 
shield. 

This vacation take this friend with you. 
Four models, $7.50 to $15.00 at your dealers, 
Catalog free. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
836 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Mion. 


“Then came a graver crisis: several of 
the patients died. Their relatives and 
friends, convinced that the nurse had in 
some way killed them, were in open revolt. 
It was necessary for Private Doddridge to 
protect the nurse against attack, to watch 
windows and doors, to keep one hand 
always on his revolver. Windows were 
broken by stones flung by unseen hands, 
and written threats appeared on the 
doorstep. 

“Not until the majority of the patients 
ee out well did the community sub- 
side. 


“IT’S the hardest thing to get some 
people to realize the necessity for 
quarantine,” continued Major Adams. 
“One morning I got word that a smallpox 
atient in the first stages of the disease 
had broken quarantine and was wandering 
about. The whole neighborhood was 
alarmed. I hopped right on the sick man's 
trail. It took me over three counties. 
The fellow had gone to a railroad station 
and had bought a ticket. When I arrived, 
the station agent was taking life easy, ly- 
ing back in his chair, his feet propped up 
on the counter. 

“‘Sure I saw a man like that,’ he re- 
plied, when I questioned him. ‘Sold him 
a ticket to H——. What do you want 
him for?' 

“Well,” I said, ‘he’s got smallpox.’ 

“You should have seen the change in 
that agent! His feet came down and he 


stood up. He was sickly white. He ripped 
open the money drawer and his eyes 
bulged. 


““Cap,’ he said, ‘that son of a sea cook 
ave me one of those bills. But which one? 
What am I goin’ to do?’ 

*** You'll have to get all the money and 
the office and yourself fumigated,’ I said. 
‘Lock up, aad 'phone for the Board of 
Health.’ 

“T left him locking up, took the next 
train, and followed my man. At the 
station where he got off I was luck 
enough to get a two-seated buggy and, 
as he had walked, I caught up with him. 
He was weakening, but when he saw me 
he began to run. 1 speeded up. 

“Get in here, you,’ I called as I got 
near him. ‘What do you mean by running 
around like this when you are sick?' 

"*Aw, Captain, he said, ‘I ain't so 
sick. And before I got sicker I just had 
lo go somewhere! 

“We keep an analysis of the causes of 
each crime, bur in this case it is pretty hard 
to determine whether to charge it to ig- 
norance or recklessness. It is like some of 
our cases of arson. Every once in a while 
we find a wood burning, and when we get 
the man who set it on fire we find a 
foreigner, who tells us in seeming good 
faith that he did it. It's the woods near 
which he lives, and he wanted a good crop 
of huckleberries the next year! 

“The two great causes of rural crime, as 
| We see it, are avarice and recklessness. 
The great majority of the offenders are 
| young, seventy-five per cent of them be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five. Above 
the age of thirty-five there are compara- 
tively few criminals, and arrests of men 
over forty-five are rare. 

“Last year we returned to the rightful 
owners over two hundred and forty-nine 
thousand dollars’ worth of stolen pro 
erty, including automobiles, S 
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To Build 
Wealth and 
Keep It 


Have a Sound 
Investing Policy 
and Stick to It 


O WIN in the battle for financial in- 

dependence, the average man must have 
a fixed and sound investing policy. And from 
it he should never let himself be diverted. 
He will make no mistake by strictly limiting 
his investments to high-grade bonds. That 
will make it easy for him to disregard luring 
promises of quick profits in speculative secu- 
rities, which so often end in disaster. It is a 
simple matter to build up an assured and 
substantial income over the period of one’s 
working years if these few simple rules are 
observed : 


J Buy only high-grade bonds. 

{ Diversify your holdings. 

T Reinvest all your bond interest. 

T Havetheholdings reviewed once a year. 

T Deal with an old bond house, well 
known for the quality of its bonds 
and the size of its business. 

T Have complete faith in the house. 

T Give it your confidence. 


{ Inform it fully about your financial sit- 
uation and yóur investments. 


Most important of all is selecting theinvest- 
ment house. Halsey, Stuart & Co. is worthy 
of your confidence. It is well known. Its busi- 
ness is large. It has had long experience. Its 
bonds are diversified and high-grade. 

This House likes to encourage and assist 
the man or woman who is building an invest- 
ment reserve. It has a practical, systematic 
investing plan, applicable to large or small 
incomes, which will interest you. 


OUR BOOKLET, “A Sure Road to Finan- 
cial Independence,” deals in a practical way 
with the interesting subject of systematic ine 
vesting — shows what can be accomplished 
on YOUR income. 


Write to nearest office for Booklet AM-8 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S. LaSalle St, 14 Wall St. 100 South Broad St. 
BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 319 N. 4th St. 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


425 E.Water St. 610 Second Ave., $. 


STUART & CO. 


The American Magazine 


How Henry 
Wilkinson. 
Became 

Rich— 


Although never favored by fortune, Henry 
Wilkinson died leaving a fortune. The small 
sums he was able to save never would have 
amounted to much but for a discovery Henry 
made of the Lower of compound interest. Henry 
Wilkinson doubled his money and doubled it 
again. 

Henry Wilkinson's system is not a secret. It | 
has nothing to do with speculation. There is 
nothing left to chance or luck. It is a sound 
plan of investment which you or anyone else can 
follow. Mail the coupon today for free story, | 
“ How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich.” 
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G.L.MLLER E (S. | 


l 
| 1308 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING | 
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Please send story, "How Henry Wilkinson Pecame I 
Rich," and circular describing a 7% bond issue in 
amounts of $100, $500, and $1,000. 


| Address ....... l 
City and State 


PRA Ge 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta uffalo Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in | 
Miller Bonds 


SENDNO 
MONEY 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt GUARANTEED 
STANDARD No.0 Self Starter Model 


REMINGTON $48.50 


All late improvements—84 characters, standard 

type, back spacer, etc. Try one of these carefully 

rebuilt Remingtong five days, and be convinced. Many other 
. ta j enir, . pme! 

Aaret of our branch stores. Order NOW or write for circu- 

lar. Resident salesmen wanted. 


American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


How Much Interest 
Should Your 9 
Bonds Pay e 


ERTAIN bonds, because of 

superlative safety, market- 
ability and other qualities, 
bring the investor but a very 
small return, Other bonds pay 
interest at a rate so high that 
the careful investor says ‘‘They 
can't be high grade." There is 
a happy mediuin every estate 
builder should seek. The book 
*How Much Should 
Your Money Earn?" 
discusses this matter 
and gives good rules 
to follow. A copy will 
besent to any investor 
upon request. 


Just send your name and ad. 
dress for complimentary copy 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 


317 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


fue. money, carriages, and wagons. 
ut we aim to save property of vast value 
in the protection that we give. Our men 
on the road look out for anything that 
may save the citizens of the state loss. 
They report on the road cover, bridges, 
culverts, ditches, wires; on the traffic— 
whether it is too great for the roadbed; on 
suspicious characters, fire hazards, insani- 


| tary conditions, stray or vicious animals. 


These reports are acted upon locally by 
the authorities, and the results never find 
their way into print. But when we have 
to go after a man, we get him." 

That last sentence is the battlecry of 
the Pennsylvania State Police. Once 
started after a criminal, the chase never 
stops until he is captured, or dead. And 


to bring him in dead is to confess one’s self 


beaten. 

The Staties have a saying, learned early 
in the game by every rookie, “Any fool 
can bring in a dead man, but it takes a real 


| officer to bring in a live one.” 


L F YOU want the story of the longest 


man-hunt this force has ever been on, 
go over to Troop B and talk to Captain 
William A. Clark about the Settle case," 
said Major Adams. 

When I got to Troop B, with barracks 
in Wyoming, Captain Clark was apolo- 
getic. 

“The man on that case,” he said, “who 
could give you every detail, has just left 
for parts unknown. You remember six 

risoners who escaped from the Eastern 

enitentiary this year? Four are back, 
one"—here Captain Clark's mouth tight- 
ened—"' will be before long, and the sixth 
has gone on a voyage to far distant parts, 
with Sergeant Gritcolsky on his trail. 
Gratcofsky's the best detective this troop 
has and, in addition, the crack shot of 
two state forces, ours and New Jersey's. 
But if I know the sergeant, he's likely to 
bring in his man without using his gun. 

“Even though the sergeant isn’t here, 
we can give you all the facts about that 
Settle hunt. It took us from December 
to May to get the man, and other authori- 
ties had been hunting him for over a year 
and a half before they called on us. 

“In May, 1919, the residents of York 
County were horrified to learn of the 
brutal murder of two workingmen em- 

loyed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
[he men had been killed in their beds in 
the bunkhouse provided for them by the 
company. Both had considerable sums of 
money, and the murderer evidently knew 
this, for the trunk of one man had been 
rifled and his savings taken, while the 


| money belt of the second had been ripped 


from his body. Suspicion at once fas- 
tened on a missing companion of the dead 
men, a young man who had shared this 


| bunkhouse with them, one Craig Settle. 


“Detectives were at once employed, 
but after twenty months’ search Settle 
was still free and the case looked hopeless. 
On advice of the district attorney of the 
county, the state police were asked to find 
the criminal, and Private Chauncey B. 
Snyder of Troop B was detailed to get 
him. 

“The trail was then nearly two years 
old, and Snyder had in his possession very 
meager facts, consisting mainly of a de- 
scription of the prisoner—a man twenty- 
one years old, height five feet nine inches, 


| weight about one hundred and sixty-hve 


pounds, dark complexion, neat dresser, 
quiet, bad temper, crooked teeth, two 
warts on right hand and one on left hand 
—a description so general that it 
amounted to very little. 

"So Snyder had to begin at the be- 
ginning. He hunted for Settle's family, 
and trailed the fugitive from his boyhood, 
from Pennsylvania to Maryland, to West 
Virginia, to the District of Columbia, to 
Ohio, to West Virginia again. He 
learned certain facts concerning Settle: 
two years before he had stolen a watch, 
had been sent to a reform school, let out 
on parole, and had promptly forged a 
check, using the funds obtained to get 
away. 

“Settle had been seen here and there, 
but Snyder found accurate information 
scant and difficult to get, as the suspect 
had stuck mainly to the thinly settled 
mountains, always a haven of refuge for 
any criminal. 

*Nevertheless the trail was growing 
warmer, and Snyder, finding the father of 
the suspect living under an assumed 
name, managed to search the outside 
buildings on his property and to locate a 
suit case which corresponded to the de- 
scription of the one taken by Settle from 
the bunkhouse when he made his get- 
away. 

“Soon after this, Snyder fell ill. But, 
disregarding his illness, he attempted to 
keep on the trail. Finally, however, he 
collapsed. At the hospital it was found 
he was in a dangerous state. Appendicitis 
developed, and a short time later Snyder 
passed on to join the heroes of the farce 
who have given their lives in the service. 

“No fellow officer was able to get to 
him before he died, and there were left 
only his reports to guide the men who 
next took up the hunt. Upon Snyder's 
death Captain Clark detailed. Sergeant 
Robert Tipton and Private Leo Gratcof- 
sky to the case. Sergeant Tipton ac- 
companied Snyder's body to his home and 
Gratcofsky remained to take up the trail, 
now twenty-three months old. 

“The success of Snyder's efforts had 
depended on his ability to make friends; 
his information had come in friendly secret 
whispers here and there. Gratcofsky had 
this to do over again. 

“Patiently he went on, through Nich- 
olasville, and Burgin in Mercer County, 
Kentucky, where he came constantly on 
traces of Settle, who had been active in 
these later months in forging checks. He 
used the funds to continue his travels. 


"( XRATCOFSKY went on making 

friends, since only through friends 
could help come. In April he heard 
through one of these friends that the 
father of Settle had suddenly changed his 
place for receiving mail. 

“The new place was far less convenient 
than the old one, so it was watched, and 
through the coóperation of the postal 
authorities Settle was located. He was 
working in a lumber camp in the moun- 
tains, and he boasted of his good fortunes. 
Gratcofsky reconnoitered. He asked a 
young local policeman, W. R. Roberts, to 
accompany him. Roberts was game, and 
outhtted the two of them with overalls, 
jumpers, and fishing tackle. They took 
the morning train up the mountain. But 
it was evident that some wind had borne 
news of their coming, for as they alighted 
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they were met by fully twenty moun- 
taineers. 

"'What do you fellers want?’ de- 
manded the leader. 

“Gratcofsky kept silence. But Roberts, 
who knew the lingo of the region, an- 
swered that they were up for a day's 
fishing, and asked eagerly for the best 
holes. After a time the men, apparentl 
convinced that the two fishermen were all 
right, obligingly pointed out the best 
fishing places. 

“Roberts had seen among the crowd a 
lad who was a friend, and as soon as he 
could he talked to the boy, who readily 
promised to take them to Settle if he was 

iven time to disappear. The young man 
fed the way, until Settle, working with 
two other men, was in sight, and he then 
disappeared. 

“Gratcofsky, waiting for nothing, now 
his man was in view, rushed forward, 
jumped bodily on Settle and pinned him 
tothe ground. Roberts covered the other 
two men with his pistol. 

“Settle stoutly denied his identity. He 
said he did not even know where the state 
of Pennsylvania was. 

“When handcuffed he looked helpless 
enough, but as the two men began to back 
down the hill he uttered a peculiar cry. 
From the woods about came six or seven 
of the mountaineers. In their hands they 
carried axes. Facing both ways, covering 
the mountaineers with pistols, and with 
the prisoner between them, Gratcofsky 
and Roberts got down to the train. The 
crowd following threatened, but failed to 
attack. 

“When Settle arrived in jail it was 
over two years since the crime had been 
committed, and five months since it had 
been put into the hands of the state police. 
Later he made a full confession and was 
sentenced to pay the death penalty.” 

“What’s the most important kind of 
case that ever comes to you?" I asked. 

Captain Clark's eyes twinkled. 

“T think Major Adams will tell you it 
is a lost child," he said. 


“THERE isn’t any case as important 
as that of a lost child," Major Adams 
told me when I went back to see him. 
"Grown people can take care of them- 
selves in some measure, but the State owes 
all the protection possible to the children. 
In the country a little child can. be lost so 
easily and perish so quickly even when we 
are but a few feet away! When a child is 
lost, every available man goes on the case 
and keeps on it until the child is found 
or we have to give up. 

“We usually find them, though," he 
added, brightening. “Its a late day for 
gypsy stealing, but four years ago we had 
a complaint from a father that his ten- 
year-old girl had been taken off by a band 
of gypsies. A sergeant and private from 
Troop E got to work at once, and details 
were sent to patrol all the roads. In a few 
hours they had located the gypsies, and 
found the little girl hidden in a covered 
wagon. She was unhurt. She went back 
to her father, and the kidnappers—two 
men and a woman—were sent to the 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

"Often when parents suspect kidnap- 
ping, the children have wandered from 
their homes, and many times after a 
thirty-six to a forty-hour patient search 


we have come upon a child asleep, ex- 
hausted and hungry, but safe.” 

“Tell me the closest call you ever 
had,” I urged. 

“ Most of my thrills,” he replied, “have 
come when nothing happened! The most 
dramatic incidents of my life as a police 
officer have been the waiting times when 
the thought of what might happen was 
uppermost. 

“Private John D. Woolever of Troop 
B and Operator Thomas H. Doty of our 
Division of Criminal Identification and 
Information, had one unusual experience 
which gave them a considerable thrill. 
They were sitting at a substation one 
evening when the telephone rang. A gan 
of men known to be safe crackers id 
wanted for a number of robberies had 
been seen headed in that direction on a 
freight train. 


*"( UR two men went down to the 

freight station and waited in the 
yard. When the train pulled in they found 
the men hiding in a car. There were three 
of them, and they opened fire at once. Our 
men returned the fire. Then one of the 
gang appeared in the doorway of the car 
and held up a bottle. 

"'Wait you!’ he yelled, ‘I’ve got 
*soup' here! You keep on shooting and 
I'll drop this and we'll all go to hell 
together." 

“ Now, our men did not know that he 
had ‘soup’ but they did know that ‘soup’ 
meant nitroglycerin! But one of them 
yelled back: 

“All right, let's go,’ and both went 
straight for him. 

"He threw the bottle. Our men 
ducked. It lit in a pile of soft mine refuse 
that happened to be in the yard. It was 
‘soup,’ sure enough, and if it had hit 
something hard instead of that soft pile— 
well, they all would have gone somewhere 
else, certainly. 

* Most people now have a wholesome 
respect for the state police uniform, as one 
of my experiences will show. One Sunday 
we heard that fifty negroes were playing 
craps in a box car on a siding near Pair 
chance. I had only one private available, 
and we were both in plain clothes. Know- 
ing that negroes of this type usually 
carried guns and brass knuckles, and 
not having the'protection of our uniforms, 
we proceeded carefully to the doors of the 
box car, one on one side, one on the other. 
Then we announced we were state police, 
presented our pistols, and ordered: 

“*Hands up!’ As the negroes passed 
out one by one, one of us kept them cov- 
ered while the other searched. We took 
twenty guns from those fellows, to say 
nothing of knuckles and razors. Then, 
with my man at the head, walking back- 
ward, while I brought up the rear, we 
marched our men to a trolley line, where 
we commandeered a car and loaded it. I 
guarded the front and the private the 
rear, during the journey. Two men 
near me began to talk, and I moved 
closer to listen. 

"'Man,' said the first darky, ‘yuh 
known when I looked into that Wilecat's 
gun it looked like a wide open cellar 
door.’ 

“‘Me—me, replied the other. ‘I jest 
give one look at them Wilecats and mah 
fuse blew out!’” 
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"Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 

*Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench, I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let 
the International Correspondence Schools 
help me. I wanted you to do the same, 
but you said, ‘Aw, forget it You had the 
same chance I had, but you turned it down. 
No, Jim, you can't expect more money until 


you've trained yourself to handle bigger 
work." 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world— 
in stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are 
you one of them? Wake up! Every time 
you see an I. C. S. coupon your chance is 
staring you in the face. Don't turn it down. 

Right now over 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs 
and better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for 
promotion. Mark and mail this coupon, 
and find out how. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS - 

Box 7455-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why" 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
Subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) (C Civil Service 


Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mall Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private tary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Atria Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
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determined, nevertheless, to accomplish 
a secret purpose of her own. This private 
mission took her to the Library, at Forty- 
second Street, where she had a painful 
struggle with a dictionary, because she 
didn't know how that word was spelled. 
But she had to find it, and she did. 

“Oh!” said she. “I see! ‘Ich-thy-ol-ogy— 
that branch of zodlogy which treats of the 
structure, the ds cation: the habits, 
and the history of fishes.’ I see!" 


ELSE MAYNE was a spoiled and pam- 
pered girl, accustomed to being noticed. 
Never before in her life had she spent 
hours alone with a personable young man 
who looked at her very rarely and, when 
he did, wore an abstracted frown. 

* He's not human!” she thought. '* He's 
never asked me one single question about 
myself. . . . And I'm so terribly lonely!” 

wo or three times Nesbitt took her out 
to dinner again. But how? Like a pro- 
fessor taking out a bright little pupil. He 
described the frivolous sort of hsh which 
he thought would please her young mind, 
and told her of other men's adventures in 
collecting specimens and making obser- 
vations. But never a word about himself 
or about her. 

Five weeks of this went by, five weeks, 
containing thirty days of work and five 
endless, miserable Sundays! But on the 
last Saturday afternoon of those five 
weeks, while she was in the middle of 
typing a report of a discovery by the 
great Professor Zamber, she made a dis- 
covery of her own. She discovered that 
she was sick and tired of the great Pro- 
fessor Zamber, and hostile toward Bale- 
nide, and that she hated ichthyology! 

She looked with dismay at the great 
pile of typed pages on her dk. and at the 
notebooks still to be transcribed—books 
from which Nesbitt had torn the covers 
so that she shouldn't see they were old 
ones he had used in college. 

He happened to be beside her then, in 
the course of pacing up and down the 
room, and she looked up at him, sure that 
he wouldn't notice. But this time he did: 
their eyes met and he smiled. It was, 
Elsie thought, one of the nicest smiles she 
had ever seen, and not at all scientific. 

“Oh, the poor thing!’ she thought, 
suddenly contrite. “Pll do my very best 
to help him!" 

Strange that Nesbitt had just made a 
discovery also, and that he had smiled 
because ké was even sorrier for Elsie than 
she was for him. He had discovered that 
not only was she useless, but that she was 
positively harmful. He couldn’t work 
when she was there. He wasted hours in 
finding things to keep her busy. And 
even when she was hard at work, she dis- 
turbed him. Not by the noise of her 
typing, not for any sensible, comprehen- 
sible reason at all. She actually disturbed 
him still more on Sunday when he never 
saw her. 

“Tt would be wrong,” he said to him- 
self, “positively wrong to discourage this 
girl. She has a genuine interest in ichthy- 
ology. Her questions are intelligent." He 
glanced at her. *Let's go out to dinner,” 


-notice of her, and so it was. 


he said, because he was so sorry for her. 

“Thank you,” she answered, as nicely 
as she could, because she was so sorry for 
him, and off she went to get her hat. 

But when she came down again she 
heard strange voices in the room, and 
hesitated to knock, standing in the hall 
strangely dismayed. 

“Friends of his," she thought. “He’ d 
rather go out to dinner with them. I'll 
run back up-stairs, and after they've 
gone l'l go out by myself.” So she 
climbed the stairs again and closed the 
door of her room. 

"Im glad some of his friends have 
come," she said to herself. “Very glad. 
He doesn't see enough people. I'm aw- 
fully glad." But you never would have 
suspected how awfully glad she was by 
looking at her. 

Three quarters of an hour passed, and 
then she said to herself that, in the pleas- 
ure of meeting his friends, Nesbitt had 
forgotten all about his invitation to her, 
and that of this too she was glad. There 
were tears—perhaps of joy—in her eyes. 
Then there was a knock at the door. 

" Aren't you taking rather a long time 
to put on your hat?" asked Nesbitt, 
patiently. 

“Oh, but you see, I thought—I heard 
voices—I thought—" 

She spoke calmly enough, but all the 
while she was bathing her eyes and pow- 
dering her nose and adjusting her hat. in 
frantic haste. 5 

“No,” said the young ichthyologist. 
“I asked you, you know. And I want you 
to come. We'll have to take the others 
along as well, if you don’t mind. They're 
two colleagues of mine.” 

Elsie opened the door. “I’m afraid I'll 
be in the way,” she said anxiously. 

“You won't," Nesbitt assured her 
briefly. He was astounded to discover 
that it was his colleagues who seemed 
superfluous, but he thought it better to 
keep this extraordinary idea to himself. 


UT if Elsie had known that one of these 

colleagues was the great Professor Zam- 
ber she would have refused to come. Not 
only was she afraid of him, but she had 
conceived an absurd, utterly unreason- 
able dislike of him simply because of his 
learned articles about Balenide, and di- 
rectly she saw him, the preposterous girl 
said to herself: 

“T knew he'd be just like this!" 

Manifestly, she couldn't have known 
that Professor Zamber would be a stout- 
ish little man with no neck, and a head 
drawn back in an attitude of perpetual 
affront, and an aggressive little gray 

oatee, and a rasping, imperious voice. 
She might have known, though, that such 
an eminent man would naturally take no 
He talked 
to no one but Nesbitt. 

This left Elsie and the other colleague 
to each other, and they talked, quietly, 
so as not to disturb the great man. They, 
had a very agreeable conversation, all 
about themselves. His name was Ran- 
dall, and he was Professor Zamber’s as- 
sistant, and he was married, and had a 
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very wonderful baby who knew all the 
colors. 

“Otherwise,” he said, “if I didn’t have 
a wife and child to think of, Pd—” He 
paused a moment. “Professor Zamber is 
a remarkable man,” he went on, loyally. 
‘It’s a privilege to work under him. 
But, dont you see? I'm not properly 
an ichthyologist. And Professor Zamber 
i$ so vry much concerned with ichthy- 
ology—1 mean—” 

Suddenly he met Elsie’s eye, and they 
both smiled, a smile of profound under- 
standing. It was a long time since she 
had met anyone so human and friendly 
1s this young Randall; and his interest in 
her, combined perhaps with Nesbitt’s 
complete absorption in Professor Zamber, 
made her very indiscreet. 

“Oh!” she said to Mr. Randall, in a 
strangely unsteady voice, “you can't 
imagine how I hate ichthyology!” 


ELSE knew that it was all Professor 

Zamber's fault, because the change in 
Nesbitt dated from his meeting with the 
great man. The following day he was 
restless and absent-minded, walking about 
the room, staring out the window, and 
in the afternoon he actually whistled! 

“Professor Zamber congratulated me 
m having you for an assistant,” he told 
Elsie. “He seems to admire you greatly.” 

"But!" she protested. “He never 
ipoke one word to me. He didn't—" 

“Ahl™said Nesbitt. “A man like that 
nas unusual powers of observation. Most 
Jnusual! I wonder if you appreciate 
what a remarkable man he is?" 

And then he gavé her a: long and de- 
taled account of Professor Zamber's 
career, to which she listened with some- 
dri very like sulkiness. 

“T want you to appreciate him," he 
ended, *because we're likely to see a great 
deal of him." 

To be sure, he came that very evening, 
and was received with veneration by Nes- 
bitt; but after the illustrious guest had 
been installed in the most comfortable 
thair and was well under way with his 
talk, Elsie went up-stairs and remained 

.there. She knew it was time for dinner, 
but she didn't want any dinner. 

Again Nesbitt came for her. She 
opened the door promptly when he 
knocked and regarded him with a calm- 
ness equal to his own. 

." You and Professor Zamber had better 
dine alone," said she. 

"He's gone," replied Nesbitt gravely. 
“T believe he was hurt; Miss Mayne, be- 
cause you didn’t stay to listen to him.” 

“But—Mr. Nesbitt! He never seems 
to be talking to me!” 

"I'm afraid you don't understand him. 
However, you will, in time. Now, if you'll 
have dinner with me, I'll give you the 
gist of his discourse." 

Nesbitt spoke of nothing but Professor 
Zamber all evening, and for days after- 
ward she heard nothing else. The pro- 
fessor came often, and talked much, and 
Elsie felt obliged now to sit and listen. 


He never looked at her or addressed a | 


single remark to her, not once during any 
of his visits; but Nesbitt always walked 
home with him, and it was during these 
walks that the professor expressed his 
unaccountable admiration for her. In the 
morning Nesbitt would tell her what he 
had said. 
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"He thinks it's a most extraordinary 
thing for a young woman to take such a 
deep and impersonal interest in science," 
said Nesbitt. “Women, he says, are as 
a rule very much more interested in the 
scientist than in the science. But I’ve 
told him about you.” 

Something in this remark nettled Elsie; 
she grew red, and answered with consider- 
able energy: 

“You couldn't have told him anything 
about me, because you don't know any- 
thing." 

“Oh, don't I?" replied Nesbitt, serene- 
ly. “I too have unusual powers of obser- 
vation. But have I ever told you about 
Professor Zamber's experiment?" 

"You probably have," Elsie inter- 
rupted, and—if you haven't I—I don't 
want to hear it. "I'm sick of Professor 
Zamber!" 

“Oh, come, come!" said he soothingly. 
"You don't mean that, I know!” He 
crossed the room and stood behind her as 
she sat at the typewriter. “I don't blame 
him," he went on thoughtfully. “You 
really are— However, I think the time 
has come to tell you. . . . Please prepare 
yourself to hear something startling. Al- 
though, after all, it may not be. Feminine 
intuition may have— 

“Oh, what is it?" she demanded, im- 
patiently. 

“It’s this.” He sat down on the edge 
of the desk, and looked at her still more 
thoughtfully. ‘‘How—” he began, and 


'then paused impressively. “How would 


you like to marry Professor Zamber?" 

Elsie looked down. Her face had grown 
very pale, and she did not answer. 

“T see you're overwhelmed,” Nesbitt 
went on, in a tone of kindly reassurance. 
“That’s natural enough. A man of Pro- 
fessor Zamber's position !—” 

“Don’t,” she cried. “Oh, please don’t!” 

“Does it seem too good to be true? 
To be the wife of one of the most eminent 
ichthyologists now living?" 

“Do you mean that you'd like me to 
marry Professor Zamber?" 

"I? But what have I to do with it? 
It is a question for you and for him to 
decide." 

"Very well,” said Elsie. “I shall de- 
cide.” 

When she was alone in her room she 
gave Professor Zamber not one thought. 
All she could do was to struggle against 
the tide of bleak desolation that threat- 
ened to engulf her. 

“This has to be faced sometime,” she 
said to herself. * Better now than later. 
Far better now. He doesn't care.  He'd 
be glad to see me marry that horrible old 
creature—for my own sake. 
and‘ friendly to me. He never has been 
anything else—and, oh, never, never will 
be! And—that’s something, isn't it? His 
friendship?” 


(THE neglected little path was so over- 
grown as to be quite invisible to Elsie. 
But Nesbitt was very much at home. He 
went before her, pulled -aside. branches 
that she might pass, threw down logs 
across wet and sodden patches, and 
ointed out all the interesting trees and 
NN and plants. Interesting to him, 
that is. Elsie pretended to be interested, 
but it was rank hypocrisy. 

The night before he had come up-stairs 
and told her briefly through the closed 


He's kind. 


door that they were going on an “expe- 
dition" early the next morning—he and 
she and Professor Zamber. 

But it seemed that they were to meet 
the professor later on at an appointed 
spot near a river, where he would demon- 
strate an interesting theory. So Nesbitt 
and Elsie went alone on the train to a 
little station in Connecticut and set off 
alone through the woods. They had been 
alone together all the morning, and he 
had been the most delightful companion, 
altogether different from his scientific 
self. He had shown a belated interest in 
her and wanted to know what she thought 
about everything, and about her child- 
hood, and her father, and her life, except 
those terrible months when she couldn't 
find a job. Any mention of that made 
him restive. 

“Don’t talk about it!" he said. “ You'll 
forget that now, won't you? Because you 
—you have a job, now, you know." 

* Here's the river," he continued, “and 
the boat. We're going to row across to 
that island." 

“Will Professor Zamber be there?" she 
asked, with a sinking heart. 

“That’s our destination!” he answered 
cheerfully. “Now then! You won't mind 
if I take off my coat to row?" 

He was a notable oarsman. In fact he 
seemed bent upon showing her this morn- 
ing that he had all the qualities she most 
admired in a man. It was wonderfully 
still there on the placid little river into 
which the willows ji ped their branches; 
not a sound except the even splash of his 
oars and the occasional notes of birds in 
the woodland. Nesbitt ran the boat up 
on the shore and tied the painter to a tree. 
“Now, if you'll sit down here in the 
shade," he said, "I'll look for the profes- 
sor. He may have wandered on a little." 

He spread his coat out on a rock under 
an oak, and off he went. Elsie watched 
him go. “It’s been a—a nice morning to 
remember," she said to herself. 


HE closed her eyes, because the pic- 
\ tures in her memory pleased her even 
better than the lovely scene before her. 
Then she opened her eyes with a start, 
to realize that she had beri sleeping. It 
was natural enough, after a long walk and 
mighty little sleep the night before, yet 
she was ashamed, as people almost always 
are of naps. Especially when she saw 
Nesbitt sitting on the grass before her. He 
must have been watching her, for he 
spoke as soon as she opened her eyes. 

“I have some very bad news for you," 
he said, dismally. 

“Professor Zamber’s not here," he 
added. “ And—I’m sorry to tell you this— 
the boat has drifted off. We are marooned 
on this island.” 

“Can’t we swim?” she asked. 

“Impossible! There’s an undercurrent 
that would carry us down over the falls— 
to certain death!" 

“Then let's explore the island," 
suggested anxiously. 
other side—" 

“Miss Mayne, you must on no account 
leave this side of the island!” said he 
sternly. “There are—I’d rather not tell 
you just now—but there are urgent rea- 
sons for your staying just where you are.” 


she 
"Perhaps on the 


"Oh, mercy! What? Snakes, Mr. 
Nesbitt?” 
"Don't ask me,” he replied. “€ And 
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now, here we are, for I don’t know show | 
long, i in this remote and solitary spot.’ 

“Never mind,” she said. “It can’t be 
very long. Let’ s just make the best of it. 
It really won’t be bad. I used to go on 
camping trips with Father, and I know | 
how to make fires and cook—” 

“Cook what?" he inquired, sadly. 

** You might try to catch some fish—” 
she began, but stopped short at the loath- 
some word. 


q ISH!” he repeated. “That reminds 
me that we might make use of this un- 
interrupted quiet for a little talk about 
the pipe fish. You remember, I prom- 
ised— 

“I think we ought to see about getting 
something to eat, Mr. Nesbitt,” said Elsie | 
firmly. 

“ Presently,” said he. “But we sha'n't 
think of food if we begin a really interest- 
ing discussion—" 

“I shall!" said Elsie. “I think you 
ought to consider the situation, Mr. 
Nesbitt. It’s serious. Instead of talking, 
you 'd better—” 

“I see you don’t understand. To an 
ic hthyologist, nothing matters except 
ic hthy ology." 

«Ww ell, I’m not an ichthyologist!" she 
cried. “And I do care! I’ve never, never 
been so hungry in all my life!" 

“If you were seriously interested in 
ich—" he began, but -she sprang to her 
feet. 

** Mr. Nesbitt, you might as well know 
now as later that I'm not seriously 
interested. All I care about fish is to ea! 
them. I’ve deceived you, all the time." 

“Not all the time," he smiled. “You 
see, I heard you tell Randall that you 
hated ichthyology. And I'd noticed be- 
fore that you—" | 

Elsie was aghast. | 

“Oh! You heard that? You know? 
Oh, Mr. Nesbitt, that was cruel and hor- 
rible of you! Why didn’t you tell me 

ou'd heard, and let me go?" 

“Well,” he answered, “I—I couldn't 
get on without you." 

There was a te silence. 

“If I'd married Professor Zamber,” 
said Elsie, you'd have had to get on 
without me. And you advised me to do 
that." 

“If you hadn't been so credulous," 
said Nesbitt, equabl you'd have seen 
that the person I : ie ME you to marry 
was one no human girl ould marry. 
What I meant to do was start you think- | 
ing about marriage. Then I hoped to 
lead your mind from the abstract to | 
the particular—which would have been 
me." 

"A great. many women would think 
it an honor to marry such an eminent man 
as Professor Taser" said she coldly. | 
“Suppose I'd felt that way?” 

“Well, you see, he'd never have asked 
you." 

“But you said he did—" 

“I know I did.- Please forgive me, Elsie! 
It was very wrong— but, as a matter of 
fact, he never said anything. All he came 
for was to talk to me, and see if I'd collabo- 
rate on a textbook." 

Elsie's face grew scarlet. 

“And you let me think—! It was a 
beastly, humiliating trick! I can't for- 
give you? You've been laughing at me—” 

“T haven't, Elsie!” he protested, very 
much shocked. “Only, you see, I don't 
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Lack of High School training bars you from a 

successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
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ing professions 
50 Other No matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can't 
hope to succeed without spe- 
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you the practical training you 
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know anything about—about this sort 
of thing, and I tried—it was just my way 
of—of trying to persuade you to marry 
me. I—I really couldn’t see any other 
way— 

“Why,” she demanded, rigidly, “why 
do you want to marry me?” 

“Well— Because I— You see, I’ve got 
so used to you. . . . And you’re really 
very intelligent—” 

“Very well!" said Elsie “I won't marry 

ou!" . 
4 He began to walk up and down, hands 
in his pockets, and at last he came and sat 
down beside her. > 

“Elsie!” hesaid, forlornly. “ Don't you 
like me—at all? I—you see—I’d never 
have done this—but I thought you did— 


a little, anyhow. But I supposed it was 
because I loved you so very much that I 
imagined you couldn't help—" 

"You should have said that first,” 
observed Elsie, in a quite different tone. 
And they sat there for a long time, never 
once mentioning ichthyology. 

“You'll forgive me, darling?" asked 
Nesbitt, for at least the tenth time. 

“Oh, yes, Francis! Only I'm so sorry 
for you, stranded here on this island— 
and you must be so dreadfully hungry—” 

“That’s another thing,” said he. “This 
isn’t an island, you know. It’s only the 
foot of my father’s garden. And I believe 
they’re expecting us for dinner. I told 


them I'd try to persuade you to come.” 
“You have!" said Elsie. 


From a Tiny Cottage Church 
to a Temple on Broadway 


(Continued from page 49) 


than be the President of the United 
States. I mean that! I'd rather be a 
preacher than be president of anything on 
earth. 

“You see, it’s a wonderful thing to be 
dealing in something that you know every 
human being needs. Yes—and wants, 
though he himself may not be conscious 
of it. : 


"[HAVE had some extraordinary ex- 

periences in connection with this gnat 
new enterprise of building the Broadway 
Temple. i itisa four millicadollat proj- 
ect, | had to have the backing of a good 
many men who are powerful in the finan- 
cial and business world. Well, I have got 
their backing. And do you know why? 
Partly, I admit, because it seems to them 
a sound proposition. Naturally, they 
would not give their approval to it other- 
wise. But—" 

Doctor Reisner paused; then, in a voice 
that was not quite steady, he said, “ These 
men, whose names are on our Advisory 
Committee, names that stand high in the 
business world—I «could go over the list 
and tell you of this one, and that one, all 
down the line, who perhaps have not been 
inside of a church for years, yet who have 
taken up this project with burning enthu- 
siasm. 

“That enthusiasm did not catch fire 
from any cold dollars-and-cents idea. Oh, 
no!” he exclaimed, smilingly shaking his 
head. “It came from that inextinguish- 
able flame in every human heart,—the 
flame of faith in God, of reverence for 
religion, -of trust in Divine goodness and 
truth. 

“J don't believe that there is a single 
human soul in which the craving for God 
does not exist. I sometimes say that this 
is extraordinary. But it isn't! It is the 
most natural thing in the world that the 
human heart should, openly or secretly, 
long for a refuge in time of trouble. And, 
believe me, human hearts without excep- 
tion do inevitably and unceasingly long 
for that refuge—even when they deny 
that they do. 

“I know them better sometimes than 
they know themselves. Twenty-seven 
years of experience is a long time; and 
from the so-called slums of packing-town 


to the financial strongholds of New York 
is a long road. But human hearts are the 
same, year in, year out; at the bottom of 
the social heap, or at the top. 

“Take that first little church I had in 
Kansas City. It wasn’t really a church, 
so far as the building went. It was just 
a little white frame cottage. 

“Well,” said Doctor Reisner, “I stayed 
with that church five years—and we had 
to put on four additions! The member- 
shp rew from fifty-eight to four hundred 
and forty. 

“When I went there very few of the 
children—except the little ones—were in 
school. They all quit and went to work 
as soon as possible; so ignorance and its 
accompanying evils were being per- 
petuated. But the last year I was there, 
twenty-two boys from my church were in 
high school. And they were the on/y boys 
from that part of town who were in high 
school. To-day those boys, almost with- 
out exception, are filling positions of 
honor and of- usefulness. Three of them 
are university professors; one is a mission- 
ary in India. To have helped even just 
those twenty-two boys is what I would call 
a more satisfactory 'piece of business' 
than any merely million-dollar deal. 

“From Kansas City, I went, in 1903, 
to Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Denver. Here I had a very different 
proposition—but one that was just as 
stimulating. Grace Church was a beauti- 
ful and spacious edifice, almost a cathe- 
dral. It had been one of the richest 
churches: in the country; but with the 
growth of the city the congregation had 
drifted away. It had a seating capacity 
of one thousand; but when I went there 
only a handful of people were attending 
the services. 

“In Kansas City I had begun to use the 
publicity methods which I have continued 
and elaborated ever since then. 


“EE IS a terrible experience for a preach- 
er to stand in his pulpit and look down 
on rows of empty seats. Put yourself in 
his place. He knows he has something 
to give, something that all human souls 
need. It is as if you went into a famine 
district and opened a relief station where 
bread in unlimited quantities would be 
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given freely to all who would take it. And 
there you sit—eager, hopeful, waiting— 
and the people stay outside and starve. 
Perhaps they don’t even know you. are | 
there. | 

"Well, I've never been contented to | 
allow them to stay outside. At any rate 
it's up to me to let them know I’m there!” 
laughed Doctor Reisner. 

“As soon as I started at Grace Church, 
l began a study of that section of the 
city. It had become: a boarding-house 
quarter; and I mean no reflection. on 
boarding-houses when I say that they are 
asynonym forloneliness. Solinaugurated 
what I called the ‘Happy Sunday Eve- 
ning Services.’ Boarders are not unique in 
wanting happiness and good cheer. A lot 
of other folks are in a ‘famine district’ 
in that respect. 

“Before.our ‘Happy’ services had been 
going very long, the church was so full 
on Sunday evenings that we had to put 
in extra chairs. Then we were forced to 
turn people away because we .hadn't 
room for any more chairs. I stayed in 
Denver seven years; and during that 
time we received over two thousand new 
members into Grace Church. 

“Then, in 1910, I came to New York— 
to another Grace M. E. Church. At my 
first service, two hundred persons were 
scattered here and there in an auditorium 
that was meant to seat fifteen hundred. 

“I suppose some people thought my 
methods of attracting attention to the 
church were sensational. But I never have 
sought to be only that. I believe the 
church should -provide ‘attractions,’ in 
the best sense of the word. I did this, and 
then made it known that these good 
things were there to be enjoyed. Always, 
however, I tried to give my people the one 
pet thing for which I had striven to 
ring them there. They may have come to 
hear unusual music, or to fen to some 
great man. But before they /eft, they had 
heard the message of the greatest of all 
the sons of men—who is also the Son of 


a 


ELL," Doctor Reisner went on 
after a pause, “then came the war. 
Perhaps you remember the Minute Men, as 
they were called—the men whoused tomake 
five-minute talks, in churches, theatres, 
and other public places, for the Liberty 
Loans, the Red Cross Drives, and other 
things of the sort. I had some part in 
this; and later, when the Centenary 
Movement of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was started, I received a year’s 
leave to adapt this method to the work of | 
that movement. We organized an army 
of 68,000 Methodist Minute Men. They 
were a fine lot of ‘soldiers’ and did a 
superb job, helping to raise over $108,- 
000,000 during the centenary campaign 
“When that was over, I found myself 
without a church. No job; no place for 
me, until there came an opening—well, 
speaking literally, it was not an opening, 
unless you would call a roofed-over exca- 
vation an ‘opening.’ Of course that is an 
cxaggeration. But my present church was 
actually nothing but a foundation en- 
closing a roofed-over basement. It was 
one a oie ambitious beginnings which, 
as the o!d saying goes, ‘die a-borning.' 
“ But here was another chance to Build; 
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NLY one Ford-type timer has a Bakelite case— 
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car—get a new Milwaukee Timer today. 
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“Learn French on your phonograph.” New Con- 
5 by Trench 


versational Method. Endorsed 
You learn French as if you were living i 
Records fit any phonograph. 

Write for Free Sample Record 
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we claim to make you rich Ina 
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develop your talent with a suc- 
can make 
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Subscription Staff pulls many 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a shampoo that is different—a shampoo that will 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
so much prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just Bes to fuss with it. In additionto the clean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25c a package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
J. W. Kost Co., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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today. 
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the heights of New York, something more 
than two years ago. At that time there 
was an average evening attendance of 
eighteen or twenty persons! But I think 
you'll admit that we have built success- 
fully in one way, at least. For although 
we still use that roofed-over basement, we 
have a membership of over one thousand, 
and we have that many people at our 
regular Sunday-night services. 

“As for that stone foundation which 
had failed to become a church building, 
we are not worrying about that. It prob- 
ably never will be a church, unless some- 
one else makes it into one. The next home 
of the Chelsea congregation will be the 
Broadway Temple, with its thirty-foot 
revolving cross, high up on the central 
tower, shining against the stars and 
writing the message of Religion in letters 
of light for millions to read. 

“I have dreamed, for ten years, of just 
such a church; a magnificent advertise- 
ment of God's business, a church that 
should be self-supporting—as any fine 
and well-managed business should be. A 
church building that no one will have to 
hunt for, but that will meet the towering 
competition of the commercial buildings 
of this great city, and literally hold up its 
head with the best of them. That dream 
is being made an enduring reality.” 


“A MINISTER probably gets as good 
a ‘close-up’ of people’s hearts as any- 
one," I said to Doctor Reisner; “and 
ou’ve had twenty-seven years of that 
kind of experience. What is the most 
striking thing you have learned about us 
human beings?" 

“The most striking thing,” he repeated 
thoughtfully, “is the one I spoke of a little 
while ago: the craving of every human 
soul for something that is more than hu- 
man. I have often talked with men who 
apparently were absolutely irreligious. 
And yet, when they found that they could 
discuss things with me in man-to-man 
fashion, they have admitted that they 
were not satisfied; that they knew that 
they were really drifting; and that they 
wanted some kind of anchor to tie to. 

“T once heard a well-meaning but ill- 
advised woman ask a hard-boiled business 
man if he ‘loved Jesus. I won't repeat 
his reply," laughed Doctor Reisner; “but 
I don't think the poor lady has ever 
recovered from the shock it gave her. 

“The point, however, is this: I had 
occasion to go to that man not long after- 
ward to ask for his coóperation in some 
phase of our church work. He not only 
consented, but was unmistakably sincere 
in his interest. Before I left he said to me: 

**'See here, Doctor! I'm not a pious 
cuss. You know that. I don't go to 
church very often. But, by golly! I'd 
go so often I’d wear out the cushions in 
the pews rather than live in a community 
that didn't have any churches! A lot of 
the religion I hear preached and talked 
seems just bunk to me. But I do know 
this: if we should try to get along without 
any religion at all—it would be good night 
for the human race! 

“That man was expressing just what 
we all feel, more or less. So far as the 
future is concerned, we are like children 
in the dark. Some of us believe we have 
hold of the clue that can guide us. Others 
perhaps think we are not on the right 


track; or they hold back, for some reason 
or other. But not one human being, in 
his inner heart, doesn’t care! He is secretly 
a little lonely, helpless, and afraid. 
"Scientists tell us that the instinct 
of self-preservation is the most powerful 
physical impulse we have. I think there 
is no doubt that the soul also has an un- 
conquerable instinct of self-preservation. 
m : € 
À man said to me the other day, 'I 
want something, I don't know what; but 
something bigger than you or me; some- 
thing that is absolute.’ 


"NZESTERDAY I went to see three im- 
portant business men m connection 
with the building of the new Temple. 
Our talk was entirely in regard to business 
matters; but in each case, before leaving 
the man's office, I offered a little prayer. 
You probably think that was a queer thing 
to do, and that these busy men were em- 
barrassed or even annoyed by it. But 
they were not annoyed. They liked it. 

“I almost always do that. I don't make 
any to-do about it. I say, ‘If you don't 
mind, I'd like to make a little prayer.’ 
And I just bow my head and ask God’s 
blessing on the work we have planned. 
That seems to me a very natural thing to 
do. And the men themselves seem to 
feel the same way about it. 

“All this is a part of the most striking 
thing I have learned about human beings 
—that in every heart there is a desire for 
some sort of religious faith. And the 
next most impressive thing is this: I have 
met scores of the leading men of the 
country. And I have found that at least 
niné tenths of them were brought up in a 
religious atmosphere. 

“That is a sweeping statement, but I 
could prove it with facts and figures. 
Gladstone once said that during forty- 
seven years of service in the British Cabi- 
net, he had been associated with sixty 
of the master minds of Great Britain; 
and that all but five of those sixty great 
men were Christians. 

“ My experience has taught me that the 
greatest preparatory school for achievement 
is the religious home. It is from these 
homes that our great men have come, 
and will continue to come. Just remem- 
ber that! We are deciding, right now, the 
kind of men and women our children are 
going to be. And I say with absolute con- 
viction, that you can send them to the 
best schools and colleges in the world, you 
can equip them with the highest technical 
training, and you can give them fortunes 
to work with, but if you don’t recognize 
that they have souls, as well as minds and 
bodies, you will create Frankenstein mon- 
sters that will threaten our whole civiliza- 
tion. Why, the chances are four to one 
that if your children are brought up with- 
out any religion they won’t become even 
materially successful. 

“If you don't believe that, make this 
experiment: Select any list of twenty 
leaders in business, and ask each of them 
whether he was brought up in a religious 
home, or in one where he had no such 
example or training. I believe the results 
will prove what 1 just said, that the 
greatest preparatory school for achieve- 
ment is the religious home. All achieve- 
ment, even mere business success, is built 
on character. And the greatest character 
builder I know of is religion." 
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The Gay Conspirators 


(Continued from page 61) 


unnecessary. Here comes another boat!" 

If she heard him, the girl made no sign. 
She merely turned on the grass at fuli 
length and, burying her face in her arms, 
began to sob convulsively. 

“I am very sorry,” he repeated; “but 
I really think you had better go back 
with me now. If you don’t wish to go I 
had better begin to signal that boat.’ 

And, curiously, this was the only purely 
theatric pose of the whole situation, for 
Besant had no need to signal the other 
boat, a slow launch of broad beam and 
old-fashioned type. Of its own accord 
it was coming straight toward the island. 
As it began to grow more and more 
distinct, Dorothy Sanford sat up and 
moodily watched it. 

"It's Connie!" she exclaimed. “What 
in the world is she doing here?” 


A THE boat drew nearer Dorothy began 
to gather hastily the odds and ends of 
their picnic lunch. Rather difhdently, Be- 
sant stooped to help her and, glancing up, 
Dorothy caught his eye. Instantly her 
own expression changed to one of alarm. 

“Good gracious!” the whispered. "Look 
at your face! For heaven’s sake, do 
clear it off.” 

Besant put his hand to his cheek and 
drew it away. His fingers were streaked 
with red. 

“It must have been my rings,” she 
whispered. “Here! Duickl Do mop it 
off. Whatever you do, Connie mustn't 
see that." 

Besant reached for one of the paper 
napkins; but before he could use it Dor- 
othy snatched it away from him and 
substituted her own tiny handkerchief. 
Reluctantly, Besant touched it to his 
cheek, and as the girl watched him with a 
complete and maternal solicitude she 
must have seen an odd expression come 
into his eyes. 

"What is it?" she asked. “What’s 
happened?" 

esant hesitated for a moment, then 
crumpled the little handkerchief in his 
hand. “Nothing,” he answered. Then, 
frantically eager to make peace, he asked, 
"May I keep this? As a flag of truce?” 

Dorothy looked-at the ruined handker- 
chief, and laughed. 

“In the condition in which it is now,” 
she answered, "I guess you'll have to. 
As for the truce, that depends entirely 
on how you behave." 

The delay had been sufficient for 
Connie to reach the foot of the rocks and 
moor her own boat. A moment later 
she joined them on the bit of turf where 
the luncheon had been spread, but the 
eagerness with which Besant awaited her 
explanations was nothing as compared to 
the look of blank dismay with which 
Dorothy Sanford regarded her. As the 
eyes of the two girls met, Connie’s 
dropped uneasily and her face flushed. 
Besant knew at once that Connie must 
originally have been a participant in the 

lot. 

ý “Mr. Besant,” she said, “I am sorry 
to break up your picnic, but Father is 
very anxious to see you at once.” 


They Have Found 
a New Way to Clean Teeth 


Careful people the world over now employ it 


ENTAL science has discovered a new 


method of teeth cleaning. In millions 
of homes it has displaced the methods which 
were wrong. 

The glistening teeth vou see everywhere 
now show one of the results. This ten-day 
test will show you what they mean to you and 
yours. Send for it now, in justice to yourself. 

Combat the film 

Film is the great tooth-enemy—that vis- 
cous film you feel. No ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. So old methods failed. 

This clinging film becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That is how teeth lose 
their beaury. 

Film also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions 


stages of formation. One removes it with- 


out harmful scouring. 


Many careful tests have proved that these 
methods mean a new era in teeth cleaning. 
A ne type tooth paste has been created to 
apply these factors daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. 


, Dentists the world over began to advise 
it. Now millions of careful people, of every 
race, employ these methods daily. 
' Errors corrected 
It was found that old-time. tooth pastes 


also brought unfortunate effects. They re- 
duced the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
there to neutralize mouth acids. They re- 


duced the starch digestant in saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth. 
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New methods found 


Dental science, years ago, 
started research to fight film. 
Eventually two ways were found. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
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grates the film, then 


| agent far softer than 
1 enamel. Never use a 
| film combatant whic. 
| contains harsh grit. | 


power to these great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents. 

You will be amazed when you 
see what better results the new 
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` “Thank you ve much," replied 
Besant, a little self-consciously. “We 
were just starting back when you came.” 
Something in Connie’s attitude, possibl 
something in her tone, made him loo 
at her again. Dorothy Sanford had 
stooped to her knees to put the last of 
the forks and spoons in the picnic basket, 
and as Besant glanced over her bowed 
head at Connie he saw the latter’s eyes 
staring at him intensely, flashing to him 
a secret signal of appeal and of fear. 
Besant nodded to show that he under- 
stood. Something had happened at 
Legget’s Harbor more serious than her 
actual words might have implied. Silently 
admitting defeat from two directions, 
Dorothy Sanford handed the picnic 
basket stiffly to Besant, and then herselt 
led the way to the foot of the rocks where 
the two boats were moored. In some em- 
barrassment Besant looked from the 
faster craft to the slower. He turned 
to Connie. 
“Can’t we give you a tow?” he sug- 
ested. “Td offer to let you go back with 
iss Sanford and run your boat myself, 
but I don't know how to do it." 
Unsmiling, Connie shook her head. 
“Thank you very much, but please don't 
mind me. I think that you'd better not 
keep Father waiting." 


ITH rival roars the two engines 

were started and, ten yards outside 
the little harbor, the slower craft was left 
far behind. Straight as a dragon fly, 
Dorothy Sanford steered her racer for 
the boathouse on the mainland; but the 
rigid silence with which she warned off all 
friendly advances was no more than, 
under the circumstances, Besant had the 
right to expect. 

At the boathouse Dorothy gruy 
tossed the bow line to the waiting Tib- 
bals and immediately walked away. 

Besant himself waited tactfully until 
Dorothy had disappeared in the house, 
and then followed lowly up to the terrace. 
As he approached, the butler and one of 
the footmen were clearing away the rem- 
nants of an afternoon tea which must have 
been very scantily attended. At sight 
of him the butler put down his tray and 
came forward hastily. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “Mr. Crewe 
has left word, asking you to go to Mr. 
Cramp as soon as you came back. Mr. 
Crewe himself is with Miss Cynthia now 
and he does not wish to be disturbed. 
Shall I show you to Mr. Cramp’s room?” 

As Besant followed him through the 
halls and up the stairs he glanced at his 
watch. It was twenty minutes to six. 
At the far north end of the upper hall 
the butler knocked softly, and almost im- 
mediately the door opened for two or 
three inches. Arthur Cramp looked out 
but, seeing Besant, his face lighted and 
he opened the door to its full extent. 

Besant entered and looked around him. 
Here, at least, there would be no danger 
of their being overheard. 

“Mr. Besant, we were getting worried 


about you. Mr. Crewe will be very much ` 


relieved to have you back." 

“What has happened?” asked Besant. 

"Something distinctly alarming," re- 
plied the lawyer. “Sit down." 

Besant took a seat on the edge of the 
bed as Cramp unlocked a drawer of his 
dressing table and took out a long en- 


velope, from which he drew a large printed 
page, evidently torn from some magazine 
and folded several times. Without a 
word he handed it to Besant, who un- 
folded the sheet and spread it out on the 
bed. On the inside it was almost en- 
tirely covered with pictures interspersed 
with occasional lines of reading matter, 
in French. Besant studied the pictures 
in dawning amazement and then looked 
up at Cramp. 

“Where did this come from?" he de- 
manded. 

Cramp smiled, not without an air of 
triumph. 

“That sheet, just as you see it, and 
without a word of comment, was sent to 
me at my office in New York. It came 
yesterday afternoon. I was not there 
and my partner opened it. He gathered 
at once its general significance and sent 
it on to me by registered mail." 

Instinctively Besant reached out his 
hand. “Was that the envelope in which 
it came?" 

Cramp shook his head. “No, this is 
merely the envelope in which it was for- 
warded.” 

“And you don’t know where it was 
postmarked, originally?” 

“No,” admitted the lawyer; “I didn’t 
think to ask.” 

In the face of such stupidity Besant 
knew that it would be hopeless to expect 
that the original envelope had even been 
saved. With a feeling of intense exas- 
poses he turned again to study the 
arge sheet spread on the bed before him. 

t was a page torn from "La Semaine," 
a well-known Parisian illustrated weekly. 
The date still remained at the top, “12 
Octobre, 1919." “In the center of the 
page was a large scene of a sortvery 
familiar to scandal-loving French papers 
—a crowded street with a closed motor 
bus, like an ambulance, waiting at the 
curb. Through lines of craning specta- 
tors a woman, heavily veiled, was being 
led by two police officers. 

Around this central photograph was 
a circle of smaller portraits, one being 
of the same woman in a Spanish dancin 
costume. The rest of the pictures were o 
four men and two other women. Beside 
one of these minor pictures a large cross 
had been made in ink. It was a clear 
portrait of Ruiz-Serrano. 


"THE printed lines, wound among and 
below the photographs, evidently re- 
peated a story well known at the time 
to the Parisian public. 


La Luciernaga, “The Firefly," Taken to 
Trial for the Murder of the Belgian Million- 
aire, Lucien Hervé. 


This was the line under the central 
photograph, and at the bottom of the 
page was this brief summary: 


No arrest since the Copeau affair has gripped 
the imagination of Paris as vividly as that of 
Maria Perales, Spanish dancer, known as “ The 
Firefly" and leader of a band of “aristocratic” 
criminals who have made a practice of swin- 
dling wealthy foreigners at Biarritz, Deauville, 
and other fashionable resorts of France and 
Italy, culminating in the murder in a house in 
the Rue Garber, last month, of M. Hervé. 


Under the smaller portraits were va- 
rious legends, that of Serrano having this 
brief-and contemptuous comment: 


The pretended “Count Luis de Montsain," 
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a Franco-Spanish adventurer, also known as 
Manuel Narvaez, and recognized by Paris 
journalists, since his arrest, as one-time leader 
of an orchestra in a café in Montmartre. Ac- 
complice of “La Luciernaga." 


The identification was unmistakable 
and, reluctantly, Besant looked up at the 
lawyer. 

“But if this man was tried for murder 
in Paris," he asked, “why is he here now?” 

Cramp shook his head. “I can tell 
you nothing more than I have told you. 

simply know that that sheet was sent 
to me yesterday, by someone unknown." 

"Someone unknown." At the phrase 
Besant glanced at him sharply. 

"Did any of those anonymous letters," 
he asked, “ever come to you at your 
office?" 

"No," answered Cramp; “they were 
all sent directly to Mr. Crewe." 

"And where is your office?" persisted 
Besant. 

"In the old Fuller Building on Lower 
Broadway." 

“Is the name of the Crewe estate on 
your door, or are any of. Mr. Crewe's 
offices near by?” 

"No," answered Cramp; “Mr. Crewe's 
own offices are aH at the Founders’ 
Trust Company, which is now up-town. 
Perhaps you have not understood, Mr. 
Besant, that my connection with Mr. 
Crewe is in relation to his private estate, 
not his banking affairs." 


"HAT is exactly the point at which I 

was getting," answered Besant. “I 
want to find some reason why this sheet 
should have been sent to you. Is it 
widely known that you are intimate in 
Mr. Caves affairs?” 

“On the contrary,” replied Cramp, “I 
should have said thet it was not known 
at all, outside of Mr. Crewe’s colleagues, 
and my own.” 

"Exactly," rejoined Besant. ‘These 
pictures must have been sent by someone 
who knew either you or Mr. Crewe fairly 
intimately, someone who knew that when 
you received that sheet you would show 
it at once to Mr. Crewe.’ 

For a moment Besant sat thinking, 
then slowly looked up. 

“Mr. Cramp,” he said, "I think you 
told me that Miss Dessler, this secretary 
of Mr. Crewe's, was sent here at your 
instigation. How did that happen?" 

"She had been in my employ br nearly 
a year," replied Cramp. “In my office 
she had become so well acquainted with 
Mr. Crewe’s affairs that when Mr. Crewe 
needed a secretary I sent her up here.” 

“But how did she come to you in the 
rst place?" 

"One of my law clerks met her some- 
where or other, I believe socially, and 
became interested in her story. She had 
only recently arrived from England and 
was apparently a woman of good position 
and broad experience, but was entirely 
without funds. I was quite impressed 
with her, and almost immediately she 
proved herself very valuable." 

"Did she have any references?" asked 
Besant. 

. "She offered to give plenty of references 
in England and ultimately I intended to 
look them up, but in the meantime she 
had shown herself to be so capable and 
so much in earnest that I never did.” 
Abruptly the attorney broke off and 
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threw in a suggestion in quite another 
tone. 

“I can see clearly enough, Mr. Besant, 
why you are asking all this; but, frankly, 
it is impossible for me to believe—” 

“Oh, no," interrupted Besant, “my 
questions were merely general. In the 
meantime could you let me take that 
sheet of pictures for a few hours?” 


S BESANT left the attorney’s room 

his intention had been to go to his 
own, but as he passed the door which he 
had already identified as Serrano’s he 
stopped abruptly. For a moment he 
stood there in irresolution, then boldl 
knocked. After some delay a muffled, 
distant voice answered. 

Besant pushed open the door and 
stepped in. As he gained the center of 
the rather dim room the muffled and 
distant quality of the voice was explained. 
Under a single light, at the far end of 
the suite, Serrano was standing before a 
dressing table knotting his string tie 
with elaborate pains. His eyes were 
fixed with intense concentration on the 
mirror before him, while, clenched in his 
teeth and pointed up at one eye was the 
longest and thinnest cigarette holder that 
Besant had ever seen. z 

At the curious tableau Besant again 

aused in doubt. Again there came to 

im his own verdict expressed to Damon 
Crewe after his first sight of Serrano: 
“If that man is a scoundrel my whole 
ten years of experience have been com- 
pletely wasted." 

The young violinist did not look around 
until Besant had reached a spot six feet 
behind him. At that point his reflection 
must have come gradually into the mirror, 
for suddenly Serrano's hands dropped 
to his sides and he turned like a flash, his 
face blank with amazement. 

"Hello!" he gasped, at last. ‘Where 
in the world did you come from?" 

Besant, for his own part, returned the 
stare with a bewilderment hardly less 
complete. It was several seconds before 
he grasped the amazing truth—that 
Serrano had still supposed him to be a 
prisoner on the island. 

Yet the explanation was simple enough, 
now that Besant had the wit to grasp it: 
Cynthia Crewe had been closeted with 
her father when Dorothy and he had 
returned. Dorothy could have had no 
opportunity to communicate with her 
friend even if she had wished it. Engrossed 
in her own humiliation, indeed, poor 
Dorothy must have gone directly to her 
own room—and slammed the door. What 
had become of Connie, Besant had no 
means of knowing. But in the meantime 
the gallant lover, in blissful ignorance, 
had bed going right on with his plans 
for the midnight elopement. 

“What happened?" Serrano asked. ` “I 
suppose it's no use trying to conceal 
anything now. How did you get away?" 

esant smiled. “Pm sorry," he an- 
swered. “I simply had to shoot poor 
Dorothy and bury her on the highest 
part of the island. Then I swam six 
miles to the shore, my head in a sack and 
the handcuffs still on my wrists.” 

Serrano himself smiled faintly, but 
Besant changed at once to a serious tone. 
“No,” he explained, “the truth was that 
another boat happened to come along at 
just the right time. I thought I had 


better return to the house—so I came.” 

Serrano glanced up with a new and, 
as Besant could see, a genuine anxiety. 
“You don’t mean to say,” he exclaimed, 
“that Dorothy is still out there?" 

“Oh, no,” Deco reassured him. *She 
is safely in her room." 

Serrano looked at the carpet in unhappy 
thought. 

“And now,” he continued, “I suppose 
you have come here to tell me to pack my 
trunk." 

Besant shook his head. “No,” he an- 
swered; “I have simply come here to talk." 

To this overture the other man made 
little response. “I don't see what use 
there is in talking," he answered. “If you 
uie put me out of the house, Mr. Crewe 
will. 

"Now, wait a minute," commanded Be- 
sant. "You're putting a tone on this 
affair that I, at least, have never put on it 
In the first place, Mr. Crewe knows noth- 
ing at all about what has happened. At 
least I don't think he does." 

Serrano looked up with a sudden expres- 
sion of wistful hope, a look remarkably 
appealing in its HOpUSty: However, n 
quickly extinguished itself. 

"But he will know about it," he an- 
swered hopelessly. 

“That depends," answered Besant, but 
when he began to speak again it was in 
a much sharper tone. 

"Serrano," he:said, “when I was first 
asked to look into this case, I refused, 
point-blank. The reason was that my 
sympathies were on the wrong side. When 
the story was told to me, I was all for 
your romance. I wished you good luck." 

Serrano looked up. “That is very de 
cent of you," he said. 


"BU please don’t misunderstand me,” 
Besant hastened to add. “Now that 1 
am in the case, whether I like it or not, 1 
am bound to look at things as Mr. Crewe 
sees them. It is his interests I am here to 
guard, his and his daughter's. If I should 
murmur one word to Mr. Crewe of what I 
have learned of your plans, of what hap- 
pened last night and what happened on 
the island to-day, he would do immedi- 
ately just what you have said. He would 
put you out of the house in ten minutes, 
and so surround his daughter with pre- 
cautions that you might never be able to 
see her again. 

“Instead of that," continued Besant, “‘] 
am going to make one last attempt to play 
fair. I am going to try to make things as 
easy as possible for you, and for Miss 
Crewe. faid not come here, as you think, 
to tell you to get out. I came here on my 
own responsibility to ask you to make one 
simple promise. 

n answer, however, Serrano merely 
shook his head in the same dogged way 
“If you want me to promise,” he said, **no: 
to marry Cynthia Crewe the first chance | 
get, I won't make any such promise." 

After his own frank confession and his 
own diplomatic efforts, the tone somewhat 
nettled Besant. . ; 

“Very well, then," replied Besant, “‘] 
can't do any more than I have done. If 
you are determined to rush matters I shall 
merely take steps to stop you.” i 

The other man shrugged. “Naturally.” 

As if, however, he began to realize his 
own ungracious position, Serrano himself 
tried to make amends. 
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“Mr. Besant,” he said, “I didn’t mean 
to be boorish, but you must realize what I 
am feeling to-night. For over six months 
now, Cynthia and I have been at the very 
point of ending the pho Ping things 
into our own hands and being married at 
once. And every time something has come 
up at the very last moment to stop us, our 
own good will more often than not. We 
have never had any gratitude for it. They 
have merely watched us more closely than 
ever. We have both decided that we have 
had enough of that. We are going to end 
it ourselves, no matter what happens, and 
end it for once and all." 

"Serrano," said Besant, "you must be 
fartoo clever a man not to know that we 
have said nothing, yet, of the real reasons 
why Iam here to watch you. Why don’t you 
come right out and tell the whole buds 
about your past life, about these anony- 
mous letters? Miss Sanford tells me you 
know all about them. If you won't tell 
the truth to Mr. Crewe, why don't you tell 
it to me?" 

For some moments Serrano made no 
reply, merely sitting with head bowed and 
in stony silence. Nevertheless, when he 
did answer his words were as calm and as 
measured as Besant's own. 

"In my past life, Mr. Besant, there is 
absolutely nothing of which I am ashamed, 
and nothing which Miss Crewe will not be 
told fully and honestly before we are mar- 
ried. A great deal of it she knows alread 
and the rest she accepts on my word. Ifi 
don’t tell the whole truth now to you or to 
Mr. Crewe it is because I have perfect rea- 
sons for not doing so. Also, I have the 
most binding obligations to others. Ifthat 
answer is not sufficient, I am very sorry. I 
have nothing more to say.” 

Besant nodded. He glanced at his 
watch. 

“Some time,” he said, “I think that we 
may come nearer to understanding each 
other. In the meantime I am-going to in- 
sist on my original proposal. It is not what 
you think it is.” 

Serrano looked at him curiously. “Then 
what is it?” he asked. 

“I am going to ask you,” replied Besant, 
“to give me your word not to leave this 
house for twenty-four hours. I mean, of 
course, the immediate grounds, inside the 
walls.” 

“No, Mr. Besant,” he answered. “I am 
sorry, but I can make no promises. The 
ume has gone by for that.” 

Besant glanced around 
he saw an electric button. 

“I am sorry, too,” he replied. “In that 
case you leave me only one thing to do. 
I shall have to send for my own man 
and post him right here in your rooms, 
with plain instructions to keep you in 
them." 

Besant's finger was already on the but- 
ton when Serrano held out his hand. 

“All right, Mr. Besant, I'll promise. I 
give you my word that for twenty-four 
hours I will not leave the grounds." 


the walls until 


e ROM Serrano's rooms, Besant went at 
once to his own, where he found Tim 
Hannigan in the dressing-room cheerfully 
whistling a tune as he laid out his master's 
clothes for the evening. Profoundly hoping 
that Tim would be sufficiently occupied 
not to interrupt him, Besant sat down at 
once at the little mosaic table before the 
fireplace, and spread out before him the 
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Made $945 in One Month 


If YOU Aren’t Satisfied With Your Present Earnings 
Read How R. A. Prentiss Made $945 in One Month 


“Tf anyone had tried to tell me a year ago that 
today 1 would be my own boss, own a flourish- 
ing business, drive my own automobile—and 
that I could make $945 in a single month—I 
would have laughed at them. Yet all of those 
things have come to me in a brief span of 
fifteen months. And what I have done, you can 
duplicate. 


A Wage Earner For 
Fifteen Years 


“My name is R. A. Prentiss. I live in a small 
New England town where I was reared. My 
first job was that of a ticket taker. Next I 
became a conductor. Then I got a job in a 
retail shoe store. After several years of work- 
ing for someone else I decided to work for 
myself and opened a small shoe store. But 
high rents, keen competition, heavy overhead 
soon ate up my meager capital and I failed. I 
went back into a factory, back to long hours 
and a small weekly pay envelope. After fifteen 
years of hard work I was discouraged and with- 
out a future. 


I Answered An 
Unusual Advertisement 


“One night my uncle handed me an advertise- 
ment he had cut from a magazine. It stated 
that / could own a business of my own without 
investing a penny, be my own boss—and that, 
without any experience or training, I could 
make from $100 to $200 a week. It told of 
other men, just like me, who were making that 
much and.more. I couldn't believe that it was 
possible for me to make $100 a week but the 


advertiser offered to prove his statements. I; 


was desperate so I mailed the coupon for the 
facts. And that simple step changed my whole 
life. 
Then Success— 
$945 In One Month 


*In a few days the information came. The 
proposition looked good. I decided to give it a 
trial in my spare time. The first month I made 
$254. Another month I cleared $262. I knew 
I had the proposition I had wanted all my life. 
I quit my job and devoted all of my time to 
this work. My income grew bigger and bigger 
until one month I made $945. 


Easy Work— Big Profits 


“I am the local representative for The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers of high-grade top-coats and 


raincoats in the country. The coats are wonder- 
ful values. They are made from the finest 
fabrics and are tailored into up-to-the-minute 
styles. They are cold-proof and wind-proof as 
well as water-proof. And because they are 
such big values people order them on sight. 
I just take orders. 1 don't have to collect or 
deliver, the company does that. I get my 
profits the minute I take an order. And for 
doing this easy, pleasant work I have made as 
much as $945 in a month. 


My Future Was 
Never So Bright 


“Just recently The Comer Manufacturing 
Company gave me a Buick Touring Car as a 
bonus up and above my large earnings. I’m 
my own boss now. I own my own business. I 
don’t have to worry about money because 
every minute of my time puts money in my 
ket. I’m fixed for life. And everything I 
ave I owe to the time when I answered that 
advertisement. If I hadn’t done that I would 
still be a dissatisfied wage earner.” 


You Have The 
Same Chance 


If you would like to have a business of your 
own, without investing a penny; if you would 
like to have a chance to get a Buick, if you 
would like to have a chance to make $200 a 
week—then mail the coupon. I will send you 
full particulars of the proposition that has 
enabled R. A. Prentiss to become a successful 
business man, with an income that makes him 
financially independent. Mail the coupon at 
once and I wiil send this information, without 
cost or obligation. 


C. E. COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. BJ-528, Dayton, Ohio 


Poe art reste Wwrrsuridl 


IMAIL THIS NOW!, 


TRUE T RO ar e A ERE aq EE aet 
l THE COMER MANUFACTURING CO. I 
Dept. BJ-528, Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars of the 
proposition that has enabled R. A. Prentiss to make 
l $945 in a single month and get a Buick Touring Car. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 


l Name aa es 


| Address ee. 
[| 
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and constable - 
unburdened with 
pads or metal clasps 


Ivory Garters are just lively 
elastic and clean, white clasps. 
They don’t have to protect your 
skin from metal, so Ivories 
need no thick, sweaty pads. 
They fit any leg—comfortably, 
without binding. 

Ivories come in wide or stand- 
ard web, with single or double 
grip. 25c up, at all men’s stores. 
You'll never know garter com- 
fort till you own them. 


Made by the 


IVORY GARTER 
COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 
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Have a Satin-Smooth 
Hair -Free Skin 


Extension University, 


Science has- finally solved the problem of 
removing hair pleasantly without discom- 


fort to the skin or complexion. This 
with NEET, a mild and dainty cream, 
You merely spread it on and then rinse 

off with clear water, That's all: the hair 

will be gone and the skin left re freshingly 

cool, smooth and white! Old methods, 

the unwomanly razor and severe chemi- 

cal preparations, have given way to this 
remarkable preparation’ which is already -/ 

the accepted method of well- groomed 

women everywhere, Money back if it / 

fails to please. 50e at Drug and De Ph, 
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picture sheet from the French paper which 
Cramp had given him. At the same time 
he took from his pocket the crumpled let- 
ter in Spanish which he had picked from 
the lock of the safe, and also the packet of 
anonymous letters. 

But if it has been difficult for Besant to 
reconcile the ominous and indubitable evi- 
dence which he had obtained in Cramp's 
room with the unstudied, almost boyish 
sincerity with which Serrano had received 
him, so now it was equally difficult for him 
to turn back again from the man to the 
evidence. 

Yet there it was, in the undeniable testi- 
mony of print and picture. 

"La Luciernaga— The Firefly.” Yes, 
that was the name of the woman arrested 
in Paris for murder. It was the same name 
mentioned in the first of the anonymous 
letters. A reference to “a dancer of our 
race" was also in the Spanish letter in 
Serrano's own handwriting which Besant 
had taken from the lock of the safe. Who- 
ever had written the unsigned warnings 
had at least known one thing about Ser- 
rano's histo 

"Manuel Narvaez"—that was another 
name which appeared in all three bits of 
evidence. From the illustrated paper it 
would seem to have been a name used at 
one time by Serrano himself. Under this 
name he was further identified as a leader 
of an insignificant orchestra in a café in 
Montmartre. And this again was men- 
tioned in the anonymous letters. 

Puzzled and deeply troubled, Besant 
continued to run through the fragments of 


evidence, until Tim, having finished his 
work, came out of the dressing-room. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Tim. “Where have 
you been all day?” 

Besant folded the magazine sheet before 
him and looked up with impatience. 

“I have been out in a motor-boat,” he 
replied; but Tim was not in the least dis- 
turbed by his curtness. He came close to 
the table and, leaning over, lowered his 
voice. 

"Say, Mr. Besant,” he began, “you 
know that fuss I got into last night— 
about the Swiss valet who fell off de wall 
and the young lady I scared so bad i 
the garden, and the two men who was 
wheeling Miss Sanford's car out of the 
grounds? Well, now I’ve got a good hunch 
that something more of the same kind is 
brewing again to-night. I’ve seen some 
things which give me an idea that Miss 
Sanford herself is planning another little 
expedition—for this evening.’ 

Besant looked up again in guarded 
curiosity. 

"You mean you saw something this 
morning?" he suggested. “While I was 
gone?" 

"Morning—nothing!"" retorted Tim. “I 
mean something that's going on right now, 
not longer than twenty minutes ago. But 
before 1 tell you about it, I want to ask 
you a question." 

“Go ahead," said Besant. “What isit?” 

Tim winked. "It's this," he replied. 
“Did you ever hear of a Swiss having such 
a name as ‘Larry McCarthy’? " 

(To be continued) 


"Wake Up! There's a Burglar in the House" 


(Continued from page 53) 


expense. Ordinary doors and windows 

yield readily to the “jimmy.” A dog is 
| one of the best forms of protection for 
such a house, especially a small, rtervous 
animal with a shrill, yapping voice. A 
dog of this kind will detect the burglar's 
first approach, and his barking is almost 
sure to frighten the intruder away. 

The presence of a baby in the house 
affords some protection against burglars. 
Someone is likely to be up at all sorts of 
odd hours taking care of a baby. Crim- 
inals know this, and ordinarily wiil give a 
house with a baby a wide berth. 

'The most dangerous criminals are the 
dope fiend and the amateur. Some drugs 
create a homicidal mania in their users. 
And the amateur, with his nerves on edge, 
is likely to shoot without reason. 

Most burglaries occur during the months 
of October, November, and December. 
The approach of winter brings many float- 
ing criminals to the cities, and the in- 
creased difficulty of picking up an easy 
living during the cold months causes an 
increase in crime. A » 

Burglaries generally are staged between 
the hours of six and ten in the evening, 
and twelve and two in the morning. In 
the early evening the porch-climber, who 
operates while the family is at dinner, gets 
in his work. Sometimes a party of people 
leaving a house, obviously bound for the 
theatre, will attract the attention of the 
criminal. 

According to our records, the hour be- 
| tween one and two o'clock in the morning 


is the most fruitful of alarms. This is 
the “dead” hour of the night. By one 
o'clock most people are at home and in 
bed. So between one and two the burglar 
is less likely to be seen by a passer-by 
while he is gaining entrance. After two 
o'clock, bakers, milkmen, and other early 
morning workers begin to appear on the 


` streets, and accordingly the number of 


alarms falls of. Another interesting thing 
our records show is that we have never en- 
countered a woman burglar. 

Your chances of being burglarized are 
not very great. Even in the case of a 
city like New York, the odds are about ten 
thousand to one that a burglar will never 
visit you. And the smaller the town you 
live in the less likely it is that you will 
encounter a housebreaker. This is be 
cause the criminal naturally gravitates to 
the big city, where he can find confeder- 
ates, and can lose himself more easily than 
in a small one. 

A store or office is more likely to be 
attacked by thieves than a home. The 
burglar can expect to meet with less op- 
position in the place of business after 
night, and the opportunities for loot are 
greater. " 

Prohibition, by placing a high value on 
liquors, has offered some new problems in 
crime prevention. There are many calls 
for electric protection, not only of ware- 
houses where liquor is stored but also of 
private cellars. In one case the installa- 
toin of the protective device had a laugh- 
able result. 
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Before 1 tell this story, however, I must 
explain what electric protection is: The 

stem consists of a network of wiring 
through which a current of electricity is 
kept constantly flowing. The wires are 
connected with all doors and windows, or 
other places of entry, and are arranged 
to surround safes iid Ok and to cover 
walls in the form of a screen. The system 
of wiring is connected with a sensitive 
galvarometer in the central office. This 
instrument . indicates constantly the 
amount of resistance in the circuit. The 
least change in arrangement, such as the 
opening of a door or window, or the break- 
ing of a wire, will cause the needle of the 
galvanometer to move, a red light flashes 
upon the switchboard, and the subscriber’s 
number drops. 

The central offices, where the indicating 
instruments are kept, are arranged about 
the cities so that subscribers are generally 
not more than six minutes distant. An 
automobile is kept in readiness before our 
doors, and a number of armed guards 
are on watch, day and night, to answer 
alarms. : 
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Only One in Five 
escapes Pyorrhea 


Will that one be you? 
Be sure—use Forhan’s 


Dental statistics tell the story. Four out of 
five over forty years of age—and thousands 
younger—have Pyorrhea. 


THE story I started to tell involves a 
wealthy Pittsburgh man who had a 
reinforced concrete wine cellar in the base- 
ment of his house and had fitted it with a 
vault door. He did not rely entirely on 
the strength of his cellar, however, but had 
it and the rest of the house completely 
surrounded with the protective system. 
Soon after the installation was completed 
the family went away for the summer. 

Within a few days there was an alarm 
registered at the central office. When the 
guards searched the house they found a 
young man in a dinner jacket fumbling 
around with the combination on the wine 
vault. Although he had not damaged the 
safe in the least, the sensitive instruments 
in the central office had registered his 
Presence immediately. 

“Hello, Raffles!” they said to him 

genially, as they covered him with their 
revolvers. ‘Come along with us.” 
, the young man surveyed them haugh- 
a “How do you get that way?” he 
asked. “My name is So-and-so. My 
father owns this place.” 

Placing no faith in this statement, the 
guards took their captive to the police 
station, where he had to spend the night. 

he owner of the house was sent for. Be. 
fore he arrived the supposed burglar sent 
out word that he would like to talk with 
the manager of the central office. 

“I want you to do me a great favor,” 
he said; “I am really the person I claim to 

» and as soon as my Geles comes I shall 
be released. Now, what I want you to do 
5 to tell Father that your men found me 
mn some other part of the house; in the 
ibrary, for example, instead of in the 
cellar.” 

“Why do you want me to do that?” 
asked ihe wondering manager. 

"Well," confessed the youth, “Father 
has a big stock of pre-prohibition liquor, 
and he thinks I am a little too fond of it, 
se? I don’t want him to. know that I 
Was trying to get into his wine cellar.” 

. the manager laughed, and agreed that 
in this case the interests of all concerned 
could be as well served by an arrest made 
in the library as one made in the basement. 

Our guards often run serious risks where 

anger might be least suspected. There 


Apply the **ounce of prevention" before 
Nature warns with bleeding gums. Go to 
your dentist regularly. And brush your 
teeth at least twice a day with Forhan's 
For the Gums. 


If used in time and used consistently, this 
safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting dentifrice 
will help prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will keep your mouth clean 
and fresh, preserve your teeth and safeguard 
your health. Ask your dentist. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one thal many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 


your own sake, make sure that you gel it. Ask 
for, and insist upon; Forhan's For the 
Al all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 
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Certain — 
—that all your tires are always 
correctly inflated. 

That’s the only way to get 
maximum tire service. 

A Schrader Gauge will tell 


you instantly the air pressure 
in your tires. 

There’s a Schrader Gauge 
for every type of tire and 
wheel. Buy one at any motor 
‘accessory shop, garage, or 
hardware store, and use it 
regularly. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toronto London 
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are sections of New York City that, in 
summer, are like deserted villages, most 
of the houses being closed up. These are 
wealthy neighborhoods, and many of the 
houses have electric protection. 

An alarm, caused by a loose window, 
came from one such house. In answering 
the alarm the guard happened to break 
the key off in the door. He could lock the 
door on coming out by letting the spring 
lock snap, but getting back in again 
promised to be a difficult matter. 

One of the inspectors was sent over next 
day to repair the lock. He was a little 
chap, and he knew as many ways to get 
into houses as any burglar. One of these 
ways is through the coal hole in the side- 
walk. This hole communicates with the 
coal cellar by means of a length of vitrified 
pipe two feet in diameter and ten or 
twelve feet in length. The inspector was 
small enough to slide down such a pipe 
easily, and had done it many times. 

In this case, however, when he reached 
the bottom of the pipe, he discovered that 
the householder had put his winter coal in 
early; and the bottom of the pipe, instead 
of projecting into an empty cellar was 
buried in tons of coal. The pipe was so 
smooth that he could not climb up. 

Luckily he had a stout pocket knife, 
and by chipping the pipe carefully and 
laboriously k was able to make footholds, 
by means of which he could work his way 
back up the pipe. After hours of work, he 
emerged on the sidewalk with his knife 
blade worn to a stub and his hands raw 
and bleeding. He never went into another 
coal hole! 

While we have numerous installations 
in private residences, electric protection 
is more often used to prevent burglary in 
places of business. Practically every bank 
in the larger cities has such a service. Jewel- 
ry stores and fur shops come next in 
number of installations. So many places 
of business are protected that, particularly 
in New York, a change has occurred in the 
hours in which attempted burglaries may 
be expected. 


J TOLD you a little earlier that many 
burglaries were attempted between the 
hours of six and ten in the evening, and 
twelve and two in the morning, with the 

reponderance of cases in the latter period. 
5 New York most night alarms occur 
between six and nine o'clock in the eve- 
ning, and between four and six in the 
morning. This is because the thief is al- 
ways trying to figure out a way to beat 
the game. 

Between six and seven o’clock in the 
evening most places of business are being 
closed for the night. The last employee 
to leave signals the central office, by 
means of our instruments, that he has set 
the alarm and closed the place up. If all 
doors and windows are shut and locked, 
the central office gives him an “all clear” 
signal, and he can go home knowing that 
the device is working. 

Now, a thief who has a place of business 
under observation soon léarns to recog- 
nize the person whose duty it is to close up 
and set the alarm. No sooner is that per- 
son a safe distance away than the burglar 
jimmies the door and gains entrance. An 
alarm is given, of course, but the thief 
hopes that, because the alarm came so 
soon after the " all,clear" signal, the cen- 
tral office will think that the employee has 


returned for some purpose, and not hurry 
to answer it. We discovered that trick 
early in the game, however, and we an- 
swer such an alarm just as promptly as 
though it had come later in ihe night. 

The alarms between eight and nine 
o'clock are also the result o the spread of 
electric protection. Show windows are 
guarded by a thin strip of tin foil, carrying 
an electric current, running around the 
edge of the glass. If the glass is cracked, 
the foil is n: and that gives the 
alarm. As it takes less than three minutes, 
on an average, for guards to answer an 
alarm, the thief has not much time to 
operate. 


HAT we call “snatch” robbery is the 

thief's method of coping with the 
situation. Two or more crooks come up, 
either on foot or in an automobile, to a 
window containing valuable furs. Making 
sure that no passers-by are near enough 
to interfere, they crash in the window 
with a padded brick and each snatches an 
armful of furs. Then they speed away 
The whole operation consumes less than a 
minute. à 

We have pointed out to store owners 
the impossibility of adequate protection 
of valuable articles left in a show window 
guarded only by a sheet of glass; but often 
they won't let us put up protective grille- 
work because they say it interferes with 
the advertising value of the goods dis- 
played in the. window, and they won't 
take the goods out of the window at night 
for the same reason. 

Sometimes we run into conservative 
men in banks who do not believe they need 
any electric system. In one case we ran 
against a snag in the person of the cashier. 
But the system was finally installed against 
his inclination. One night at closing time 
the alarm rang, indicating that he had 
left the bank, but we could not get a 
closing signal from him in the private 
code. This indicated either that some- 
thing had happened at the bank that 
demanded attention, or that the cashier 
had gone away leaving something open. 

Our guards hastened to the bank and 
found the front door locked and the place 
untenanted. But the vault door, which 
faced the street, was wide open, and the 
bundles of currency and bags of money 
were visible from the front window, pro- 
tected only by a pane of glass. The guards 
called the cashier from his home, and he 
closed the vault. That converted him as 
to his own fallibility. 

At one time, not many years ago, there 
was an epidemic of fires in insured prem- 
ises where the owners were in financial 
difficulties. Although it was suspected 
that these fires were started with the con- 
nivance of the owners, for the purpose of 
collecting insurance, it was impossible foi 
the authorities to discover how the fires 
began. 

Finally, a store with electric protection 
was fred. and the alarm sounded just as 
the fire was starting. The guards arrived 
in time to put out the blaze. In a corner 
of the room they found a bladder full of 
kerosene with a fuse tied to it. The fuse 
had gone out. It had been thrown through 
the transom into the store and failed to 
explode. The explosion of another blad- 
der, however, would have insured the 
destruction of the store if the alarm had 
not been sounded in time. 
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We have had but one case of a person's 
attempting to use our system as a means 
of robbery. 

There had been a good many alarms 
from a certain store. When the guards 
answered they were unable to find any- 
thing wrong. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed, and tests showed that the system 
was working perfectly. The source of the 
alarms was a complete mystery. 

Then the proprietor of the place came 
into our central office. 

“There have been a good many alarms 
at my place,” he said. 

Our manager admitted the truth of the 
statement. : 

"Well" the store owner continued, 
"either your system is no good, or your 
men are dishonest!” 

This was a pretty serious charge. 

"Why do you say that?" our manager 
asked him. 

"Because every time you have one of 
these false alarms I find the cash register 
aped next morning." 

r manager told him he would investi- 
gate. Without the knowledge either of 
the guards or of the merchant, a “ shad- 
ow," or watcher, was put on the place. 

Several days went by without an alarm. 
Then, one night, the shadow saw a man, 
whom he recognized as the merchant's 
chicf clerk, come to the door, unlock it, 
peer in, close the door, and then go away 
again. 

Within a moment or two the guards, 
answering the alarm caused by opening 
the door, appeared. They, in turn, un- 
locked the door, investigated, and went 
away. 


THE next day our manager reported 
another alarm, and the merchant 
retorted by stating that the cash register 
had been robbed again. 

Our manager now persuaded the pro- 
prietor to pass several nights with him in 
the store. The two men took every pre- 
caution to prevent anyone from learning 
of their intentions, and concealed them- 
selves in the store. For a few nights 
nothing happened. 

hen, one night, the same clerk came 
to the door, unlocked it, looked in, and 
went away again. 

"That's a good man,” said the mer- 
chant, “he is trying to keep his eye on the 
place." 

"Good man, nothing!" our manager 
retorted. "That's the bird who has been 
robbing you.” 

The store owner was offended at this 
statement. He not only thought the man 
was honest, but he didn’t see how he 
could rob the place without coming into 
the store. 

Early in the morning, however, the 
whole thing was explained. At the proper 
hour for opening, the clerk came in again. 
After having signaled his arrival to our 
central office, he went straight to the cash 
register and emptied it. Then he went on 
with his day’s work. 

His idea had been fairly ingenious. By 
unlocking and opening the door he gave 
an alarm, which was answered by the 
guards, who, as was their duty, searched 
the premises. Next morning when he 
came to work he cleaned out the cash 
register. Suspicion, of course, fell on the 
guards. 
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NOW FREE ! 


The Book That Has 
Shown Thousands 


the Way to Big 


Salary Increases 


AKE this situation. A 

man who had worked 
all his life in a routine job at 
low pay suddenly surprises 
his friends by moving into a 
better seichborliond. taking 
a big house, buying a car and 
blossoming out as a well-to- 
do and influential citizen in 
his new community. How 
did he do it? What is the 
secret that he used? Simple enough. He 
knew that the biggest money in business 
is in selling, and though he felt that he 
couldn't sell a thing he learned the 
secrets that make Master Salesmen, and 
then began to make big 
money. 

If only one man had found 
inspiration. enough in this 
remarkable book to make a 
brilliant success in the Selling 
field—in a job paying him 
many times his former salary 
—then you might call it luck. 
But thousands have done it. 


Your One Chance to Make 
the Biggest Money 
of Your Life 


` Not one of the men whose 
names appear at the right 
had ever sold a thing before— 
not a dime's worth. If you 
had told one of them that he could sell 
he would have laughed at you. 

They were frankly skeptical. Yet 
every one of these men, through reading 
this book, discovered the fallacy of this 
vicious old idea that Salesmen are 
"born." They learned that. Master 
Salesmen are made! And in this book 
they found a comparatively easy way to 
go ion low pay to better earnings. 


SimpleasA B C 


Sounds remarkable, doesn't it? Yet 
there is nothing remarkable about it. 
There are certain ways to approach 
different types of prospects to get their 
undivided attention—certain ways to 
stimulate keen interest—certain ways 
to overcome objections, batter down 
prejudices, outwit competition and 
‘make the prospect act. If you will learn 
these principles, there is awaiting you a 
brilliant success and more money than 
you ever thought of earning. This book, 
“Modern Salesmanship," tells exactly 
how the National Salesmen's Training 
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-A Hater of Ladies 


forsook Roosevelt Campentirely in favor of 
Mammoth Hot Springs, near the western 
entrance of the Park. 

To reach Mammoth Hot Springs from 
the Camp, one goes past Hell-Roarin 
Mountain, a sinister pile of ateainuiddied 
rock that hisses and roars and sends up 
spitting tongues of steam into the sky. 
One goes past Old Faithful Geyser, the 
giant spout of boiling water that surges 
out of its rocky basin and hurls itself up- 
ward with the regularity of a clock; past 
Emerald Pool, that uncanny lake of 
translucent green, where it seems that one 
may see the dim faces of water sprites 
looking up toward the sun; past Geyser 
Basin, where the earth is but a crust, 
always shaken by the subterranean rum- 
blings of imprisoned forces. One goes 

ast Yellowstone Lake, where the water 
is alternately boiling hot and polar cold. 

And it is on the road to Yellowstone 
Lake that Jesse James, the “hold-up” 
bear, plies his unlawful trade. 

Jesse James is a large black bear, whose 
idea of making a living is to lie in the 
middle of the road so as to intercept the 
auto stages that come along. Jesse James 
is probably firmly convinced that no 
machine could go post him. Anyway, they 
always stop, and Jesse comes trundli 
over to the machine, stands up on his hin 
feet and collects whatever booty the pas- 
sengers will offer him. : 

e has received such a disgraceful 
amount of candy and raisins that he has 
grown fat and lazy; and, like some fat and 
lazy people, he is very insolent toward the 
wale | in general. Stories are told about 
him that are not always to his credit: how 
he has attempted to bite well-intentioned 
tourists who had nothing to offer him but 
a kindly pat of the hand; how he once 
chased a hiker who was journeying peace- 
ably toward Yellowstone Lake; how he 
all but killed a small brown bruin who, 
much impressed by Jesse James’s life of 
ease, thought Ae would like to be a hold- 
up bear too. He took up headquarters 
on the same road—but he lasted only a 
single hour. Jesse took care of that. 


ELL, down this road went Bill, the 

one-horned elk, on his way to Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. Jesse James was lying 
placidly in the dust, waiting for the next 
stage, when Bill came along. Bears were 
not unfamiliar animals to $in, but they 
usually stayed at the garbage piles, far 
back in the woods, or lounged behind 
the hotels waiting for chance bits of food. 
A bear lying in the open road was quite 
against Bill’s idea of what was just and 
proper. He stopped, snorted, pawed the 
round with an impatient hoof. Jesse 
as looked at him, did something with 
his nose that was indicative of scorn, and 
continued to lie. 

Then Bill charged him. The surprised 
bear was caught off his guard, and the 
clk's blunt forehead struck him full on 
his fat and bulging stomach. Bill reared 
up on his hind legs, and would certainly 
have ended Jesse James’s career of high- 
waymanship then and there—if Jesse had 
waited. But with extraordinary swift- 


(Continued from page 56) 


ness the black bear gained his feet and 
made for a nearby tree. He went up the 
trunk, grunting and panting and, having 
ained a height beyond Bill's rearing 
PAR sat there and screamed, rubbing 
his injured stomach, and apostrophizing 
the elk at the foot of the tree in a shrill 
and furious monologue. 

Bill stamped and snorted, and pawed 
the ground heartily. Apparently, how- 
ever, the incident greatly soothed his 
wounded feelings. For he went on toward 
Mammoth Hot Springs with a jaunty air 
and a very cocky tilt of his head. An 


‘outcast from his own people he may have 


been; but for the first time in his life he 
had found someone he could lick. The 
discovery pleased him immensely. It 
restored his self-respect. 


r WAS at Mammoth Hot Springs, where 
there are gigantic red terraces that send 
up clouds of steam against the sky, that 
Bill met with final disillusionment con- 
cerning woman and her ways. The lady 


in the case was a ranger’s daughter, and 


to her hospitable home came the little- 


dappled fawns in the springtime, the 
hungry does, and the stately bucks. She 
fed them all. She was kind and also good 


‘to look at. So Bill was attracted to her. 


He forgot temporarily the sad episodes 
of Roosevelt Camp. He hung about very 
happily, waitin fot the time when the 
girl would feed Tim or rub his ears. And 
when she rode about the Park on her 
horse, it was not an uncommon sight to 
see Bill tagging along somewhere in the 
background, just on the chance that she 
might stop and speak to him, or give him 
a friendly pat. 

But that was before he discovered that 
he did not occupy the whole of her affec- 
tions. One day when he came around to 
the kitchen door, where she was accus- 
tomed to receive him, there was a visitor 
ahead of him. A little spotted fawn was 
taking apples from her hand, his slender 
legs planted wide apart, his dot of a tail 
twitching joyfully. Bill stopped and 
stared, his eyes filled with a dawning fury. 
Then he snorted and began to paw the 
ground. 

The little fawn looked around, thought 
himself fully protected by his hostess's 
presence, and went on eating. But it was 
only for an instant. There came a lusty 
bellow, a thunder of hoofs, and Bill, mad 
with jealous rage, hurled himself toward 
the startled woods-child. The little fawn 
sensed rather than saw the oncoming 
danger. He leaped into the air, and those 
slender twiglike legs carried him off with 
the speed of a wind-blown leaf. Bill 
chased him savagelv, but in vain; and 
when he found that the upstart had 
escaped him, he wheeled about in a fury 
of cheated vengeance. 

The girl called to him, placatingly, 
beseechingly. She held out her hands, 
hiled with bright red apples. But Bill 
only stared at her—a long, bitter, re- 
proachful stare. Then he turned and 
moved somberly away. He had lost his 
faith—completely. 

It was after this episode that Bill be- 


came notorious as a woman hater. The 
rangers spoke of it humorously, and the 
one-horned elk was pointed out to tourists 
as a confirmed misanthrope. But, as a 
matter of fact, the change in Bill’s dis- 
position was not such a laughing matter 

e became surly and dangerous, even t 
lady cooks and washerwomen. He tool 
to wandering in the woods, all alone, anc 
sometimes he would appear by the road 
side when the stages went by, and shake 
his antler and paw his hoofs at the ladie: 
in the cars. 

Once he saw the ranger's daughter rid 
ing on her horse. She stopped and spoke 
to him kindly, affectionately. But he 
charged down upon her with bitter, hate 
ful eyes, and pursued her for more thar 
a mile! She was pale and trembling wher 
she returned to her home; and it was ther 
decided that Bill should be sent to th 
wide seclusion of the Buffalo Ranch 
thirty miles from Mammoth Hot Sprin 
There, upon the tawny plains.by th: 
winding Lamar River, he would live.a life 
of, peaceful happiness, unmolested by the 
sight or sound of woman. 


UT Bill, the outcast elk, whose hear: 
had twice been broken, proved tha: 
he was not altogether bad. Just before he 
was sent away he became a hero, a knight 


‘errant who aided beauty in distress. 


The ranger's daughter was riding along 
the road chat leads to Yellowstone Lake 
And on that same road, where the woods 
are thickest, she overtook a fellow trav- 
eler. A small porcupine, almost denuded 
of his quills, was lumbering pigeon-toed 
through the dust, rumbling to himself 
of the fight he had been in—the fight that 
had cost him all his quills. He had a cun- 
ous unfinished look without his bristling 
tan, and the girl, wishing to examine him 
more closely, dismounted from her horse 
She did not even hold the reins; for the 
horse was trained to follow her and to 
obey her voice. REN 

But as she stooped to see the warrior 
porcupine at a closer range, she heard the 
sharp whinny of her horse, and the 
frightened pounding of his hoofs down the 
road. Startled, she stood erect. And there 
out of the woods, a large black bear. was 
advancing upon her, slowly but with the 
evident intent of demanding payment fer 
her presence there. It was Jesse James, 
the held-up bear. 

Now, the girl was well accustomed to 
the roaming bruins of the park. But she 
knew, too, of Jesse James's reputation and 
his temper. She had no gun, no whip 
—she had not even a handful of raisins 
or an apple. Her horse had disappeared 
around a "distant curve. She was alone 
—and utterly defenseless. 

Jesse James considered her, moving 
his head from side to side. Then, as she 
backed slowly away from him, having 
some confused thought of going down the 
road in the direction where her horse 
might be, he rose on his hind feet and 
came toward her, slowly still, but with an 
evil, glinting light in his small, close-set 
eves. The girl strove to keep her mind 
at ease, to hold the bear in check with the 
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steady fearlessness of her gaze. But Jesse 
James, the outlaw, as if he guessed her 
intent to outwit him, to run for her 
horse, dropped to all fours, lumbered past 
her, planted himself directly in the road 
where she would have to go—and rose on 
his hind feet again. 

"Then, and only then, was she really 
frightened. With escape cut off in front 
of her, she backed toward the woods, 
where the low-spreading fir branches put 
out lusty arms, and the bushes and 
shrubbery made a shield of greenery. The 
fat bulk of the bear loomed down upon 
her. He seemed to grow enormously in 
size. A dizzy sickness made a mist before 
the girl's eyes. 

But at that moment, Jesse James 
squealed suddenly, a frightened reminis- 
cent squeal—the evil expression in his 
squinty eyes changed to acute alarm. 
"There was a rush of a glossy brown body 
that charged past the girl, a thunder of 
hoofs—and the glimpse of a fat bundle 
of fur madly heading toward the nearest 


tree, with Bill, the one-horned elk, tear- 
ing after the fat fugitive, his lone antler 
bobbing with vicious intent. 

The girl did not wait to see the finish 
of the episode. She knew dimly that Jesse 
James had climbed a tree with the ex- 
pertness of a steeplejack, and that Bill was 
snorting and pawing the ground beneath 
him. She was mostly concerned in cap- 
turing her runaway horse, who came to 
her beyond the turn in the road, a meek- 
looking horse indeed, with a very ashamed 
look in his eye. 


I HOPE you will not think or say that 
Bill's chivalrous action was due entirel 
to his feud with Jesse James. The ranger's 
daughter does not think so, and she 
ought to know. He could have hurt her 
if he had so desired; he could have charged 
her when she ran to get her horse. No,I 
think that Bill, the one-horn, remembered 
in that moment the affection she had given 
him; that he recognized her helplessness; 
that he gave her his protection. 


Bill is now a favored dweller in the 
spacious confines of the Buffalo Ranch. 
Life for him moves placidly, and I think 
he is quite content. He has annexed a 
group of young steers who own him as 
their leader. They seem rather gratified 
by his stately presence, and they look 
with admiration on his lone antler, 
which is, indeed, much better in the way 
i headgear than anything they can pro- 

uce. 

And so the little group moves con- 
tentedly from place to place, browsing 
on the banks of the Lamar River, jour- 
neying up into the wooded hills—and al- 
ways with Bill as their master and their 
leader. It is a pleasant, comfortable 
association—a bachelor's club, pure and 


simple. The feminine influence is not 
allowed to intrude upon their peaceful 
masculine contentment. For Bill the 


one-horn, has suffered . much from the 
wiles of women. He is still, and I think 
will always be, a .vehement hater of 
ladies. 


How Folks Act When They Are Off for a 


forty-five post cards. When the bo 

collected the mail he was curious enoug 

to look a few of' them over. every 
card she told what a beautiful trip she 
was having and how wonderful the 
scenery was along the Hudson! She must 
have taken somebody's word for it, be- 
cause she herself didn't go outside the 
writing-room. 

“The second stampede occurs.on deck. 

We employ a detective, a plain-clothes 
man, to travel with the steamboats. One 
of his duties is to settle. the disputes 
which arise over.the possession of deck 
chairs. 
. “The minute people get on board a 
steamboat they begin to corral these 
chairs. They pile them with lunch boxes, 
coats, cameras, magazines; and even when 
other people are standing, they hang on 
to these extra chairs until they are forced 
to give them up. 

“But the chair holder is little better 
than the chair stealer—the fellow who, 
when a chair is left vacant for a moment, 
dumps out its contents and seats himself, 
giving the returning owner a cold stare 
when he protests. He never bothers to 
hunt up an unclaimed chair. He is about 
the meanest man on the boat. 

“The record for the meanest woman is 
held by one who made a trip with us last 
season. Before the boat started she 
rushed up to the captain and exclaimed, 
"ve lost my hand bag! It contained 
little of value, except a nipple for my 
baby's bottle. I must have one, or the 
child will starve all day.’ 

“The captain sent for someone from 
the office, and the office telephoned to 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and a clerk there walked four blocks and 
bought a nipple which cost five cents. 
When the steamboat came into the dock 
at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
Street the clerk found the woman. She 
was holding a baby who was contentedly 


Day .on the River 


(Continued from page 51) 


drawing on a bottle of milk. She looked 
at the nipple. 

“<I don't want it,’ she said curtly. ‘I 
found my bag.’ 

“*But you might need it,’ suggested 
the clerk. ‘We sent out to get it.’ 

**] tell you I have one,’ she said. ‘I 
won't pay for it. You can return it!’ 


“THERE is a sense of freedom in trav- 
engon a boat which never obtains on 
a train. People wander about all the time, 


stopping here and there—and leaving a- 


trail of their possessions in their wake. 
Sometimes they leave even their ‘folks. 
One morning I noticed a middle-aged 
woman walking around the upper deck, 
and apparently very much worried. 
little later I saw a man, who also wore a 
strained look, stalking around the same 
deck. The two were some distance apart, 
and going in the same direction. re- 
ported the matter to the plain-clothes 
man, and on the next lap he spoke to the 
woman. 

"'Madam,' he said, ‘have you lost 
your husband?" 
_ *'Oh, yes,’ she replied in great agita- 


tion. 

“Well, if you will stand right here I 
think he will pass in a few minutes,’ he 
replied. Sure enough, the man with the 
strained look came along, greeted the 
woman with a sigh of teliek. and the two 
moved off. If he had not stopped one of 


them, they might have circled the deck 
indefinitely without meeting. 

“One day, while listening to the 
orchestra, a woman fainted. hen she 


revived, she was normal except that she 
could not remember her name or where 
she was going. After the doctor aboard 
had seen her, she agreed that the best 
thing to do was to get off at the next stop 
and go to a hospital until her memory 
returned. This happened at noon. When 
we docked that night at six-thirty, a 


worried-looking man came to the purser 
and inquired, ‘Say, have you seen my 
wife? I can’t find her.’ 

“We looked all over for the missing 
wife, but she was not on the boat. Then 
someone thought of the woman who had 
fainted at noon. : 

“When did you last see your wife?’ 
the detective asked. | 

**Oh, about eleven o'clock,’ the man 
answered. 

"When we told him about the woman 
who had lost her memory, he brightened. 

** "That must be my wife, he exclaimed. 
‘She did that once before. -> 

"*But what on earth were you doin 
that ou did not miss her sooner?' aske 
the detective. 

“The man looked sheepish. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘I looked at my watch at eleven 


‘o’clock this rorning—and the next thing 


I knew somebody told me it was time to 
get off. I guess I must have been asleep 
all day.’ 

“Lost children are a daily occurrence; 
and sometimes they are lost intentionally. 
One day last summer a family party 
arrived at the dock. It consisted of a 
patriarchal grandfather, his son, daugh- 
ter-in-law and their ten children, ranging 
from nineteen down to three. 

“*Now run right along, children,’ 

directed the woman. 'Grandpoppa has 
the tickets.’ 
. "When Grandfather was asked, he pro- 
duced six tickets. We protested. The son 
went back for three more. The woman 
insisted that was enough. The children 
were rounded up and brought to her and 
she refused to recognize three of them! 
Finally, Grandfather relented and got the 
four remaining tickets. 

"Lost possessions are more numerous 
than lost people. On a single trip three 
sets of false teeth were turned in! 

“One afternoon a man reported that he 
had been standing on the deck listening to 
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the music with his bag right beside him. 
A little later, when he picked up the bag 
and opened it, he found it full of feminine 
wearing apparel. He handed it over to 
the purser and asked if his own bag could 
be located. The boat was searched with- 
out success. Then the detective made the 
rounds three times, calling through a 
megaphone, ‘ Please look at your bags and 
be certain they are your own.’ 

“Nothing happened. Finally, the de- 
tective went over all the boat, and by the 
side of a very nice-looking woman he 
found what might be the missing bag. He 
called her attention to it. 

“*Well,’ she said with some heat, ‘I 
guess I know my own bag!’ 

“Will you permit us to open it, just 
a little, madam, so that we can be sure?’ 

“She did not like to give her consent, 
but finally yielded. The detective opened 
the bag only two inches—but that was 
enough to allow the escape of a powerful 
and unmistakable odor. The young woman 
uttered a horrified exclamation; and the 
detective, grinning, opened the bag wide. 
On top of a lot of fishing tackle was a 
two-pound piece of Limburger cheese. . . . 
The lady was quite willing to exchange 
bags and the fisherman cheese-lover went 
off with his. 

“ People lose their tickets oftener than 
their luggage or their children. At the 
starting pier, tickets are punched before 
the passengers go on board. They are 
collected before the passenger leaves the 
boat. We almost never make a trip that 
some passenger does not lose a ticket; and 
he always indignantly asserts that it was 
taken up when he came on board. When 
persuaded to search for it, he usually finds 
the ticket in his pocket or his hat band. 


EXCEPT for holidays, the biggest ex- 
cursion crowd travels on Sunday. 
Thursday is the next busiest day, with 
Wednesday a close second. Then follow 
Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, and Friday. 
It is easy to understand why Sunday leads 
the list, but most people would guess Sat- 
urday second. Saturday is a great day for 
half-day outings; but for full-day outings it 
is away behind Thursday and Wednesday. 

“Friday is far behind the other days in 
popularity, because it is an ‘unlucky day 
in the minds of many persons. Often, 
without thinking of it consciously, but 
influenced by that superstition, pope 
select any day in the week except Friday 
for going anywhere. 

The weather before a trip has more 
effect on the number taking it than the 
weather on that very day. If the da 
before is bright and sunny the day itself 
may be black and threatening, but unless 
it is actually pouring rain the crowd will 
be full size. But if the previous afternoon 
and evening have been rainy, or very 
threatening, there will be a small crowd 
the next day, even though it is a beautiful 
one. Two bad days in succession will 
fairly wreck a third, no matter how good 
the third day happens to be. 

“No matter how late in the season it 
comes, or what the weather happens to be, 
there are people who invariably go on the 
last trip of the year. We always have a 
good crowd on that trip. The first one of 
the season is not so popular. People Pun 
to come in large numbers in May, and by 
June the full tide is on. Of all our holi- 


days, Decoration Day is the busiest. 
Labor Day is a close second, but not;for 
ple who take the round trip. Labor 
ay is usually the end of a vacation, or 
of a week-end holiday. So we may take 
seven thousand people up the river and 
bring nineteen thousand down. On Fourth 
of July we have a smaller crowd than on 
Labor Day, and Columbus Day is no big- 
ger than a Sunday at that time of year. 

“The most dangerous thing passengers 
do is to try to crowd onto the boat at the 
starting point. In loading steamboats 
which carry four, five, and six thousand 
people, this crowding is a serious matter. 

“Curiously enough, people seem less 
excited about getting aboard if their 
tickets are punched at the pier. It seems 
to give them some kind of assurance that 
they will actually get on the boat. So we 
have booths, with men in them to punch 
tickets, about one hundred feet away 
from the end of the pier. 

“Our latest attempt at regulation has 
been to build parallel runways in which 
passengers may stand three abreast. Each 
runway is separated from the one next to 
it by a partition which is too high to 
climb over. The danger is in this way 
much reduced; but no mechanism can 
entirely control the desire to get ahead of 
someone else. 

“The Hudson trip is a favorite with 
newly-married couples. In June, the 
month of weddings, we call the river ‘The 
Bridal Path’—or, if you like, you may 
spell it ‘bridle.’ The boat is large, its 
Passengers are unknown to the newly- 
weds, so they settle down cosily and, it 
must be admitted, very affectionately. 
Whereupon, some grouchy passenger hunts 
up an officer and complains. 

“Our pursers agree that it is the vine- 
gary-looking men and women, who appear 
as if they personally had never loved or 
been made love to, who do all the com- 
plaining. The married folks with a lot of 
children pay no attention to lovers.” 


as HAT is the most exciting trip you 
WZ had?' I asked. CE 
“I think it was last season. There was 
a severe electrical storm—one of «he 
worst there ever has. been on the river. 
The wind must have blown sixty miles an 
hour. The passengers had to come in- 
side, which meant that the salons were 
filled to the limit. In the middle of the 
storm there came a hail from the side, and 
we saw two young fellows clinging to an 
overturned canoe. Many of the passen- 
gers rushed out into the rain to look, as 
we put off in a lifeboat. We couldn't get 
near the boys, and it looked as if they 
would go down. There were ten Hindus 
on board, dignified gentlemen dressed like 
Americans except for their turbaned 
heads. When they realized the danger 
they dropped to their knees and began to 
pray, raising their arms above their heads 
and chanting in a weird tone. With the 
peals of thunder, the flashes of lightning, 
the frightened crowd, the praying Hindus 
and the perilous position of the boys 
clinging to the canoe, it was a scene not to 
be forgotten. Fortunately, a motor-boat 
came out from shore and rescued them. 
“The storm passed after a while; but it 
took the rest of the afternoon for us to 
straighten out the results of the excite- 
ment. Hundreds of passengers had been 
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wet to the skin, and we had to dry them 
in the engine-rooms as best we could. 
There were fifteen sets of parents huntin 

lost children! We were busy for severa 

hours shouting the names of lost people 
das the megaphone. As for the mis- 
placed bags, coats, and so forth, hardly 
anyone seemed to have held on to his own! 

*With all the opportunity which such 
incidents present for stealing, we have 
very little trouble of that sort. 

"Even on an ordinary trip, the wind 
takes many a straw hat overboard; par- 
ticularly as they are often not on heads, 
but on chairs. Ít is funny that a man will 
wander about all day hatless, with no 
sense of embarrassment; but if he loses his 
hat overboard he feels that all eyes are 
fastened on him, and tries to shrivel up in 
some obscure corner." 

“ARE man ple left behind on the 

docks?" I eire: 

"Left? There 1s always someone left! 
Occasionally, if the tide is favorable, or 
if we have received word by ’phone that 
the next stop will not be ready for us in 
time because some other steamboat will 
be there, we wait at a landing rather than 
in midstream, because we know that as 
long as we stay there passengers will keep 
on coming. Sometimes we have waited 
for half an hour—and they were still 
coming when we finally pulled out. 

“And there is always someone who fails 
to get off at the landing where he should, 
and is left on board. Many a time we have 
made a whole family comfortable over- 
night; because, having missed getting off 
at Kingston Point, they had to travel to 
Albany, and when they reached there 
hadn’t the money to pay for hotel ac- 
commodation. One reason for this may 
be that although people ask us questions 
on everything conceivable, they resent our 
asking them anything. The other day a 
woman called up in New York City, and 
asked: 

*** Please tell me how to get to the One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street dock 
of the Hudson River Day Line?’ 

“*Where are you?’ asked the young 
lady at the office end of the 'phone. * 

**None of your business!’ came the 
sharp reply, and she actually hung up. 

“People ask for tickets and then resent 
the question, ‘Where are you going?’ 

“More than once we have Tad them 
reply, ‘What’s that to you?’ As if we 
had asked out of mere curiosity. 

“Usually we know very little about 
people who travel on the Line. We take 
the members of many big organizations, 
like the office force of the United States 
Steel, or the Bankers’ Convention; but if 
individuals are celebrities we have no 
means of discovering the fact. There is 
no register kept, except of the people who 
engage the private parlors. The most dis- 
tinguished passenger I remember was the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King Albert 
Edward, of England. One Western 

olitical leader, who is a nationally known 
heute will never be forgotten by us. He 
took a trip with us some years ago and he 
got out at every landing and harangued 
the people on the pier. He kept the land- 
ing cluttered up with the curious and, 
more than that, there was no stopping 
him. We had to cut him short and hustle 
him back to the boat at every landing.” 
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Seeing is believing— 


Let us place a New Quiet 12 
on examination in your office 


WE want every typewriter user—who is not acquainted with 
the most successful new model in all the fifty years of type- 
writer history—to try out the Quiet 12. 


On your request, we will deliver one to your place of busi- 


ness (without any cost or obligation on 


our part). A 


Remington representative will gladly call to demonstrate the 
many time-saving, labor-saving and money-saving features of 
this machine, and the reasons for its surpassing popularity 


among operators. 


You make your own tests under your most exacting re- 


uirements. 


hen if you are not convinced that this new 


emington is the greatest of all typewriter values, we will re- 
move the machine just as cheerfully as we delivered it. 


The New Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordinary type- 
writer, and convenient purchase terms can be arranged, if so 


desired. 


Just ’phone or write your local Remington branch. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON OFFICES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


If your city is not listed, write 
or call the office nearest to you 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Allentown > 
Amarillo, Texas 
Altoona, Pa. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 
Bakersfield, Cal 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine 
Baton Rouge, La, 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Beaumont, Texas 
Billings, Mont. 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Burlington, Iowa 
Butte, Montana 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapida, Iowa 
Charleston, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, 1 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Cumberland, Md. 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lows 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lows 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lows 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Texas 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville,Ind. 
pan o N. Dak, 
"'itehbu A88. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Johnstown, l'a. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
La Crosse, Wis, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky 
Lynchburgh, Va. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Memphis, Tenn 

Meridian, Mi 

Miami, Fla. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Mins 
a. 


Montgomery, Als 


New Bedford, Mase 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Cono 
New Orleans, 


'olk 4 
Oakland, Cai. 
Ogden, tah 
Oklahoma City. Okie 
Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Paducah, Ky. 
Paterson, N. J 
Peoria, Th. 
Philadelphia, Pe 
Phoeni: 


Springfield, Ill. 

Springfield, 

Bbrintfeld: Ohio 
nj 

Stockton, Cal. 

Syracuse, N. Y 


Tacoma, Washingtos 


Worcester, Mass. 
Yakima, Washington 
York, Pa. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 


We believe we make the best Typewriter Ribbon 
in the world, and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Typewriters 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 
For general office work 


There is a Remington for every need 


REMINGTON PORTABLE REMINGTON ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


For personal writing 


For all bookkeeping 


REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Where silence is desired 
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How My Wife Keeps Me on the Job 


“I shall, some day." 

“You really ought to. And I read the 
other day that Arthur Gookins has had a 
play accepted. He’s a newspaper man, 
too. Really, you ought to write a play.” 

“T know it.” 

“You’ve told me you had a number of 
good ideas, but you just never get down 
to business. I just know you could write 
one if you'd only make up your mind to. 
Don't you think so?" 

“Yes, oh yes; yes, indeed. Ahem.” 

And then, very sweetly and irresistibly: 

“You will write a play soon, won't you, 
dear?" 


WELL I leave it to anybody, what can 
a man do against very special plead- 
ing like that? Certainly, nobody can 
imagine me replying, '*No! I never shall 
write a play or try to writea play. Don't 
bring up that dubject again!” 

On the contrary, it also serves to 
awaken my yearnings to write a play, and 
tends to strengthen my conviction that I 
can write a play. Moreover, always after 
this “You will write a play soon, won't 
you dear?” I start to write one almost 
immediately. (I won't say immediately; 
if the conversation takes place late at 
night I may put it off until morning!) 

he result is that I have completed 
several plays and started a couple of 
dozen that are uncompleted. None of 
these plays is any good. I am sure of it; 
but look at all the practice I’ve had! 

Last year I wrote a play in collabora- 
tion. There was much difference of 
opinion at the end of that season as to the 
author of the best American play, but the 
critics were in complete accord as to the 
authors of the worst. Mrs. Phillips and I 
attended the opening performance. Often 
I had wondered what were the impres- 
sions of an author at his "first night.” I 
know what mine were. 

Well, anyway, after that show I felt 
satisfied that my wife never would urge 
me to do any more play-writing. But, not 
so. She still has faith. Only a few nights 
ago we passed a theatre over which was 
the name of a successful play and its 
author, in electric lights. The author is a 
newspaper man. «Vou will write a play 
soon, won't you?” sighed Mrs. Phillips. 

“T have a great idea for one now," I 
admitted. 

As a matter of fact I hadn't; but I shall 
have to get one and start work on it at 
once. I feel it is an obligation. If your 
wife expects a play of you, it is up to you 
to write a play. 

Method No 2, the “Severest Critic” 
system, is suddenly to pounce upon some- 
thing I have done, and declare I am tak- 
ing things too easy and not doing my best 
work. This method generally is applied 
just as I am planning to attend the world 
series, or something of that kind. 

“Aren't you letting things slide a bit?" 
she will ask, delicately. : 

“No, not at all. What makes you ask 
that?” 

"[ don't think that recent satire of 
the oil inquiry was so good. — Really, 
aren't you devoting too much time to 


(Continued from page 29) 


play, and rushing your work through 
without the care and thought necessary ?" 

“Certainly not!" I reply indignantly. 
“A man’s got to have a little recreation. 
He can’t spend all the time on the job.” 

And I stalk to the ball game with an 
air of injured innocence. But it rather 
spoils the ball game for me, darn it! I 
inevitably let somebody have the ticket 
to the next day’s game, and put in a day 
at the office. 

Method No. 3, the Whenpecking sys- 
tem, is known to all married men the 
world over. They are all whenpecked. 
You know what I mean: 

When are you going to fix the front 
doorbell? 

When are you going to have the car 
painted? 

When are you going to put in the 
screens? 

When are you going to clean out the 
cellar? 

When are you going to fix that radiator? 

And then, more pointedly: : 

“When are you going to do that article 
for the magazine?' 

"When do you expect to have that 
sketch ready for that revue?" 

“When are you going to do that new 
series of Dumm and Dummer articles?" 

I rather depend on whenpecking. It 
helps me in remembering these jobs. 


METHOD No. 4 perhaps beats any 
other. This can be guaranteed to keep 
a husband on the job. It consists of in- 
creasing his financial responsibilities to a 
point where he has got to keep on the job 
to meet them. 

My wife kept me on the job very con- 
sistently last year, aided and abened 
by real estate dealers. They were a won- 
derful help to her. There were times 
when, suddenly wearied by a hard day at 
the office, I was consoled only by the 
thought, “Oh well, I am doing it for the 
wife and the realtors." 

A little over a year ago, by a process 
of reading advertisements from the Sun- 
day real estate sections, Mrs. Phillips 
succeeded in implanting the Own Your 
Own Home bee in my skullcap. We spent 
one entire winter and early spring flitting 
from suburb to suburb, interviewing real 
estate agents and parading through 
houses, bungalows, and near-estates. I got 
to know several thousand real estate 
agents quite well, and whenever anybody 
by any chance spoke of a residence within 
forty miles of New York, I could exclaim, 
"Oh yes, I know exactly where that 
house is.” With a little thought I could 
describe it accurately, even to the wren's 
nest over the porch. ` 

. I was on the point of “house-seeker’s 
breakdown" when Mrs. Phillips found a 
home that suited her. We bought it. It 
wasn't any expensive house; but as it was 
my first venture into home-owning, it 
seemed a great responsibility, and the 
constant thought of mortgages falling 
due cut my golf, tennis, and lofty loafing 
averages down to practically nothing. 

After the first few months the respon- 
sibility began to impress me as greatly 


overrated, and I began to sit pretty 
again. I think my wife noticed this. 
About this time she paused from her 


paper on a Sunday morning and spoke as 
follows: 
“Oh, listen, dear. Look what I’ve 


found! 

“For Sare: Splendid home in the country; 
eleven rooms, three baths, two master bed- 
rooms, two-car garage, and an acre of land 
with lake. 

“Doesn’t that sound interesting?" 

“To whom?” I asked. 

“Why, to you, of course. It seems like 
just the sort of home we'd love." 

" We just bought the sort of home we'd 
love," f replied. 

“But we could sell this without any 
trouble.” 

“What for?” 

“Its so small, you know. This house 
that’s advertised must be wonderful. 
Eleven rooms and three baths.” 

“But what could we do with three 
baths? What could two people do with 
three baths . . . especially when there's 
a lake on the premises, too?" 

“Oh, I'd just love a lake, wouldn't you, 
dear?" 

"[ don't know. I've never had one." 

“You're sarcastic.” 

“No, I mean it. I have longed for a 
CS many things, but never for a lake. 

e've got along all these years together 
without a lake. Why should we need one 
now?” : 

I felt it highly imperative to get this 
idea of houses with eleven rooms, three 
baths, and one or more lakes out of her 
mind. It alarmed me. It isn’t the initial 
cost of a lake, I felt convinced; it’s the 
upkeep. 

However, to my great annoyance I 
discerned I couldn’t quite get that ad- 
vertisement out of my own mind, to say 
nothing of my wife's. It kept coming 
back to me during the day. I found my- 
self leaning a little to the idea that the 
house I had bought such a short time 
before was, after all, a little too small; too 
tight around the waist. 


THE next day I started reading the real 
estate columns myself. Soon Mrs. Phil- 
lips and I were going over them together. 
Next we were mobilizing the real estate 
men and engaging in fresh suburban 
maneuvers. 
that appeared like an armory to me, but it 
seemed to please my wife. 

“What on earth would we want with 
such a big place, and how could I swing 
it?” I asked. in dismay. 

“There’s that play and the book and—" 
she began. 

“Yes, but I haven't written them.” 

“But if you had a place like this, you'd 
have to write them." 

"You said something!" I agreed, 
bribing the real estate man with a fifteen- 
cent cigar to drag us to something more 
modest. 

Eventually, we found a house that 
suited both. Not demi-tasse and not 
oversized—just medium. But it will help 
to keep meon the job. [tis a very pretty 


We looked at one house 
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What woman would not 
choose this beautiful Kohler 
sink ?—for its roomy double 
drainboards; its unbroken 
expanse of sanitary white en- 
amel, as easy to clean as a 
saucer; its height, adjustable 
(with or without legs) to Aer 
height? 

Here, really, is a wonderful 
sink;a wonderful work-saver 
and strain-saver. A little 
large, perhaps, for a kitchen- 
ette? No matter, there are 
other Kohler sinks, and one 
of them was built to fit your 
kitchen. 

Kohler kitchen sinks are 
just as fine in every way as 


Every kitchen deserves a good sink 


the Kohler fixtures that you 
find in the best appointed 
bathrooms. There is only 
one Kohler quality, and that 
is marked for your protec- 
tion by the name “Kohler,” 
unobtrusively fused into the 
snow-white, durable enamel 
—pride-mark of a firm half 
a century old. 


Kohler Ware is not more 
expensive than any other 
ware that you would care to 
consider. It is sold every- 
kac by the best class 

oe planis dealers. The 

er booklet, which we 

Ko gladly send, will tell you 
more about this good ware. 


| KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 


+ Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 
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home, especially well constructed with 
double thickness of mortgages and every- 
thing. But no lake. - 

I have been going over those mortgages. 
The upkeep will keep me very much’ on 
the job for some years to come. Of that, 
as W. S. Gilbert said, there is no manner 
of doubt, no possible, probable manner 
of doubt, no possible doubt whatever. 
There is nothing like an incentive, no- 
matter what mortgagee holds it. | 

Loafing will now become all the more 
dificult. Every time I go to a baseball 
game I know I shall feel that I am putting 
the property in peril. 
have to smash out one home run ah 
inning to make me feel that it-is worth 
while to take two or three hours away 
from the business of meeting interest 
payments. "E 

hen I take an afternoon for golf, I 
know I shall have “that guiltiest feeling,” 
that the mortgage holders are t/bserving 
me, and remarking. ‘‘There’s- Phillips, 
fooling around with a little white. ball, 
when he ought to be working. The inter- 
est is due the fifteenth of this month, and 
he'll never get the money that way." 

For my part, I am not avena at this 
idea of being spurred on by obligations 
ot a house and lot. I would much rather 
put some of this energy into meeting pay- 
ments on a boat. This spring, as usual, I 
made my annual resolution to buy a boat. 

After buying all the yachting maga- 
zines, studying the “Boats for Sale” 
columns, making inquiries of yacht 
brokers, and getting dozens of photo- 
graphs and specifications, I had as good 
as bought an auxiliary yawl, when Mrs. 
Phillips remarked, ever so sweetly: 

" It's a nice thing for you to have, dear. 
I’m sure we could have a lot of fun this 
summer. But won’t it keep you away 
from your work a good deal?” 

I insisted it would not. But I have a 
very keen conscience And I couldn't get 
the idea out of my head that it would keep 
me away from the job not only much of 
the time, but a very creat part of the 
time. 

So I abandoned the yacht idea, and 
bought Mrs. Phillips > new piano in- 
stead. That was her idea. I don't play 
the piano, and as it is impossible to put a 
marine engine in it for cruising purposes, 
it won't interfere with my industry. 

My wife is very fond .of pianos. She 
craves a new model every year. bamps, 
too, are a hobby with her. I think she is 
collecting them. At any rate, I have to 
stay very much on the job to keep up 
with the piano and lamp demand. 


WEARS ago I used to write only whenI 
was in the mood. Now, I write when- 
ever the bill collectors are in the mood. 

Not that I'm complaining. Nothing 
like that. I like work within reasonable 
bounds. There was a man once who was 
always repeating the old saying, “Hard 
work never hurts anybody.” I looked up 
his business. He was a lifeguard in sum- 
mer, and an assistant weather forecaster 
in winter. 

Admittedly, I’m no bear for hard labor. 
I am a great one at putting off till the 
morrow the thing I could do to-day. 


Babe Ruth will ` 


` manding as they read these confessions. 


Desk mottos like, “Do It Now,” are my 
favorite hates: `I get more of a kick out 
of the advertisement with the picture of 
the worn-looking business man under the 
‘question’ in big black type, “Are You 

verworkitig?” The photogravure sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers with the 
advertisements headed “How About a 
Sea Trip For a Rest?” also attract me. 

' So, all in all, it is just as well forme that 


my wife always has the traffic sign turned 
.to read “‘GO.” ' i 


Mrs. Phillips knows this. Which is too 
bad.. “Why.don’t you assert yourself?” I 
can hear a chorus of male readers de- 


Well, I'll tell you: I'm like certain 
football players—no good without the 
interference. 


Now and then I get all prepared to 
draw myself up to my full height, stick 
my right hand into my vest and announce 
with emphasis: 

"See here, woman! I know my busi- 
ness! I lay out my work systematically, 
and I'm a bear for sticking to it until it is 


. finished. If there is anything I don't do 


it is to waste time. T am more systematic 
than Henry Ford claims to be. Which is 
going some. Kindly don't enter my office 
in the future withoüt knocking!" But I 
never do it for three reasons: - 

First: I have reached that stage of 
lumpness where a man draws himself to 
is full height only with great effort, and 

when he does so he looks awfully silly. 

Second: I don't think it would make 

much of an impression. 
- Third: Just about the time I plan such 
a revolt, my wife generally makes some 
suggestion that works out advanta- 
geously. 

For instance, I always have done most 
of my work at the office. I had a firm 
conviction that I needed the atmosphere 
of the newspaper office for writing pur- 
poses. Consequently, I made it a prac- 
tice to get to the lies at eight o'clock, 
whether working under any definite hours 
or not. The day would be taken up very 
much like this: 

8 A. M.—Arrive at office. 

8:05—Start to look over the news- 
papers for ideas. 

8:20—Discover the boy has failed to 
leave two important papers. 

8:25 to 8:45—Look for boy. 

8:45 to 9— Wait for boy to bring miss- 
ing papers. 

9 to 9:20—Look over these papers. 

9:25—Get an idea for a column, and 
start writing. 

9:30— Telephone call from tailor. 


9:35—Visit from life insurance solici- - 


tor. 

IO A. M.— Finally shake solicitor. 

10:02—Start writing again. 

10:10—Telephone call from a friend 
who wants to know what's the best show to 
see. Haven't seen him in months, so sug- 
gest that he run over for a chat. 

10:25—Arrival of friend. 

11:15—Friend leaves. 

11:20—Start to write. 

11:25— Phone call from somebody who 
is looking for “Phillips, the rug renova- 
tor" and got me by mistake. 


11:30—Sunday editor runs in to kill a 
few minutes. 

11:30 to 11:50—He kills them. 

Noon—Go to lunch. 

I P. M.—Return from lunch. Find man 
waiting for me. Card reading “Mr. 
George H. Peterson." Don’t recall 
George H. Peterson, but, being a sensitive 
soul, think it may be somebody I ought 
to be nice to. Make out I know him and 
proceed to be nice. 

1:25— Discover he is a book agent who 
wants to sell me subscription to three 
popular magazines and get unprece- 
dented offer of set of Kipling, O. Henry, 
and Shakespeare. 

Vicente him I am not inter- 
ested. 

2 P.M.—Start writing column. 

2:15—Office cartoonist strolls in, puts 
feet on my desk, and tells me “a whale 
of a story” he “heard last night.” 

2:30—Start to write story. 

2:45—Fire engines go by. I rush to 
window. Fire is a few blocks away. 
Watch crowds run to it. ; 
|. 3 P. M.— Discover with horror it is 3 P.M. 

3:05—Rush, into music’ ‘critic's office, 
ck d6or, ahd dd work in hiding. 


“WEY don’t you fit yourself up an 
office at home and do your ie ifie 
there?’ asked Mrs. Phillips one day. 

“Tm going to," I declared. "One of 
these days." 

Running true to form, I never got quite 
to it; but I came home one evening and 
found that my wife had set aside a room 
as my den, fitted it up with a set of 
office furniture, with typewriter, waste 
basket, shears, paste pot, carbon paper, 
reference books, and ali. 

“T knew you'd never find time to do 
it," she said. “Now, this is you room; 
you'll have no outside annoyances, and it 
ought to help you tremendously." 

t first I resented it a bit. It seemed 
a little like being pitched abruptly into a 
new life, like having all my carefully 
arranged old occupational habits yanked 
out from beneath me. I felt like exclaim- 
ing, “See here, if I want to be inter- 
rupted every five or ten minutes by 'phone 
calls and visits and funny stories, what's 
the idea of making it impossible?” 

It took several weeks for me to adjust 
myself to “home work." At first the ex- 
perience of working in such quiet seclu- 
sion was in itself annoying. But eventually 
I became accustomed to a lack of annoy- 
ance. For the past year I have done 
practically all of my work at home. And I 
can do in a half-day what it would take 
two days to do in the city. 

This gives me much more time for 
recreation. 

Mrs. Phillips is beginning to notice 
this. ; I can see it in her eyes. 

I am sure she will have some sugges- 
tion very soon that will correct’ the 
situation. . 

“This is great,” I remarked a few days 
ago. “Every man who writes for a living 
should have as much time away from the 
job as possible. Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. 

But there was something in the way 
she said it. 


lo 


“YOUR Face is Perfectly-Simple, But I Can’t Place Your Name” is the title of a delightful funny piece next 
month by H. I. Phillips, in mhich he tells of his lifelcng struggle with a memory that is just plain unreliable. 
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“Abnormal conditions of the 
intestines are largelyresponsible 
for the common headache mal- 
ady, and for the general 
lowered resistance, resulting in 
colds and even more serious 
ailments.” 
—"HOW TO LIVE” by Fisher 
andFiskofthe Life Extension 
Institute. 
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Is success worth the price so many pay? 


Remember,—“An ounce of prevention...” 


"To the cities they come, from university, 
farm and town—clean-limbed lads with 
hard bodies and determined minds to 
enter the lists of business. With the hot 
energy of youth that cannot be denied 
they climb swiftly, rung-by-rung up the 
ladder of success. 

Executivesbeforeforty; slightly grey atthe 
temples, a little wider at the girth, muscles 
flabby, tired lines about the eyes, slaves to 


their desks—these men are drawing on the - 


reserve. How long can it hold out? 


The Penalty of Neglect 


Sooner or later all sedentary men and 
women must “Pay the Piper" unless they 


call a halt:to unnatural habits and take- 


an *Ounce of Prevention" against auto- 
intoxication. Over-eating and under- 
exercise cause sluggishness and faulty 
elimination. Accumulated 
digestive waste creates slow 
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Sickness and disease. Post's Bran Flakes 
provide bulk which the intestines need, if 
they are to function properly. Crisp flakes 
of bran (with other nutritious parts of 
wheat) here is a laxative food, ready to eat. 


A Simple Formula for Keeping Well 


Make this a habit: eat an ounce of Post's 
Bran Flakesin some form or other every day 


just as an “Ounce of 
Prevention” against faulty 
elimination and auto- 
intoxication. 

At breakfast in the morn- 
ing, or before you go to bed 
at night, eat a bowlful of 
Post’s Bran Flakes with milk 


-or cream. You will find these 


flakes are really delicious. Ask 
friend wife to serve Post's 
Bran Muffins every now and 
then. At hotels, restaurants, 
clubs and on the Pullman 
diner you can get Post’s Bran 


Flakes in- the convemient,. - 
“Ounce; of -Prevention” . 


packages. . 
Get ‘the habit, it’s a pes 
one. Now you'll like bran. 


NOTE TO WIVES: 
Perhaps John will never send this 
coupon so it’s up to you. Snip it out 
now and mail it to Battle Creek. 
By return mail we'll send you an 
individual “Ounce of Prevention” 
package free and give you some new 
bran recipes just for good measure. 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your ‘‘Ounce of Pre- 
vention,” a free package of Post’s 
Bran Flakes and your booklet show- 
lar miiy different ways to serve 
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The Story of Anne Nichols and Her $5,000,000 Play 


* Have you had any experience?’ he 
asked. 

*'Oh yes" I said with pertoer com- 
posure and with what I fondly imagined 
to be excellent parasol technique. 

“What plays have you been in?” he 
inguired. . 

“East Lynne and Camiile and—' 
Well, I named all the old dramas I had 
seen in stock. 

*** What parts did you play?” he asked. 

“Oh, I played Lady Isabel and Camille’ 
—and I proceeded to name all the leading 
róles in the productions. 

“This was too much for Mr. Harris, 
who simply burst out laughing; but even 
that did not show me how utterly ridicu- 
lous I was. When Mr. Harris recovered 
from his spasm of mirth, he said, ‘Well, 
at any rate you have nerve. Perhaps that 
willhelp you to make something of yourself. 
[ have one opening. Itisonly a “bit;” two 
lines in a piece that is running in Chicago. 
l'l give you the part—it is a colored 
mad and you'll have a chance to make 
a beginning.’ 

“Do you think I took that chance?” 
laughed Miss Nichols. “Not at all! I 
hadn't run away from school to be a 
colored maid with two lines to speak! 
So I declined with great dignity, and went 
back to the prima donna for advice. 

**Look here!’ she said. ‘You have no 
experience, and by next week you'll come 
pretty near having no money! You've 

ot to take any job you can find. Up at 
Carnegie Hall they're casting for “The 
Merry Widow.” You go up there and try 
for a part in the chorus." 

“Well, I went—somewhat chastened, 
but not much. I found several hundred 
people being tried out by the castin 
director. In one corner there was a smal 
group apart from the rest; and after in- 
specting the whole outfit I liked the looks 
of this group best, so I went over and sat 
down with them. 


“THE sopranos were being tried when I 
arrived at the scene. Next the altos 
were tested, one by one. Meanwhile, the 
girl sitting next to me turned and asked if I 
was to be in the production. J don’t think 
there was any such word as ‘No’ in my 
vocabulary at that time,” laughed Miss 
Nichols; “and, as usual, a serene ‘Oh, 
yes!’ was my reply. . 

“What part are you going to play? she 
asked. And, again according to my usual 
preference for the lead, I said I was going 
to play the widow! However, having put 
myself on that pinnacle, I couldn't bear 
the ignominy of descending to the chorus; 
so, before the altos had been disposed of, 
I quietly slipped away. Incidentally, the 
group to which I had attached myself 
was composed of the principals who had 
been engaged for the production! 

“When I got back to my prima donna 
friend I didn't confess what I had done. 
I merely told her they didn't need me. 

“Well, you mustn't be discouraged,’ 
she said—a totally unnecessary bit of 
advice, for I wasn’t in the least dismayed. 
‘Over at the Seventy-first Armory they're 
choosing the cast for " The Shepherd King." 


(Continued from page 19) 


Go over there. But let me tell you some- 
thing: If they think you’ve had experi- 
ence, you’re more likely to get a chance. 
I was out last season with “A Knight fora 
Day.” You can pretend you’re me. Say 
you were with that show; and when they 
ask you what part you had, tell chem you 
played Tillie Day." 

“CQO I went over to the armory. I must 
explain that I still had a strong 
Southern accent; and this accent probably 
interested the man I encountered over 
there, for he proved to be a Mr. Moberly, 
from Macon, Georgia. 

“He began by asking what experience 
I'd had; and I, as the prima donna had 
instructed me, said Pd been with ‘A 
Knight for a Day’ the previous season. 

" "What part did you play?’ he asked. 

“A Chilly Day,’ I replied. 

“That was the way I had understood 
it from the prima donna, and I didn’t see 
why he appeared to be so amused. Calling 
another man over to us, he said: 

"Tell this gentleman what you just 
told me; the play you were in last season 
and the part you had.’ 

"When I complied, they both burst out 
laughing. Aside from translating ‘Tillie 
Day' into *A Chilly Day,' I had made 
another fatal error: The man summoned 
to hear my novel rendering happened to 
have been the manager of the very com- 
pany of which I claimed I had been a 
member. 

“Out of pity for my colossal ignorance, 
and impressed with my equally colossal 
nerve, Mr. Moberly asked where I came 
from. When he found that I was from 
Georgia, he was really interested. 

***Can you sing? he asked. 

***Oh yes!’ I said. 

“Can you dance? 

““Oh yes!’ 

“I had taken singing and dancing 
lessons, but I was a hopeless novice in 
both. However, I would have said ‘Oh 
te to anything. And it wasn’t pure 


luff, either. I believed I could do what- ' 


ever I might try to do. 

“Well, I got a part in the chorus of 
‘The Shepherd King." 
. “We opened in "Boston in September. 
'The salary was eighteen dollars a week, 
and I roomed with another girl, each of 
us paying a dollar and a half a week. 
When it came time for the dress rehearsal, 
we had to put on our make-up; and I not 
only didn't know the first thing about 
how to do this, but I didn't have any make- 
up. So I pretended that I had left my 
make-up box in New. York; and, feigning 
illness, i asked my room-mate to go out 
and buy me whatever she used herself. 

“In the dressing-room, we girls sat at 
a long shelf in front of a mirror. In the 
glass, I watched the girl next to me, and 
copied everything she. did. Being very 
young, I had a smooth, clear skin, so I 
really made a pretty good job of it. 

“When we were ready, we went down 
to the stage to show ourselves to Mr. 
Brady, the manager, and Wright Lorimer, 
the author. They looked us over, and 
then Mr. Lorimer called out: 


" "That girl there; you—you^' pointing 
impatiently, for of course we were too 
insignificant for him to know us by name. 

"Finally I realized he meant me; and 
my heart stood still when he told me to 
come forward. I supposed I was all 
wrong. But he had me turn around to face 
the rest of the group, and then he said: 

“There! I want every girl to copy 
this one's make-up. She's the only one 
that’s done it right.’ 

“From Boston we came to New York 
with the play. Meanwhile—in fact, as 
soon as I had got this job—I had written 
to my people, telling them where I was 
They probably thought they'd better let 
me try the thing out, for they didn't in- 
sist on my coming home. Perhaps one 
reason was that my father was making 
one of his periodical moves. This time 
it was to Brooklyn. 

“At the end of two weeks in New York, 
I resigned, having decided that it would 
take me too long to become a leading lady 
via the chorus route. Then, one day, 
someone suggested that I try motion 
pictures; so I blithely went to see Commo- 
dore Blackton, head of the old Vitagraph 
Company, who was planning to do some 
film plays in Texas. And when he asked 
if I could play leading parts—” i 

Miss Nichols stopped to laugh. “I sup- 
pose you know, by this time, what my 
answer was," she said. 

“Oh yes!” I quoted. 

“Right!” said. Miss Nichols. “I seem 
to have had the ‘Oh yes’ habit. 

“Well, they made a photographic test 
of me, and in some miraculous way it 
proved satisfactory. I went with the 
company to Texas, then to California, 
spending a year and a half in pictures. 

ut I didn't like it. In the first place, it 
was too mechanical; a mere following of 
orders: ‘Walk over here. . . . Now, turn 
around. . . . Look surprised. . . . Pick 
up that book. . . . Lay it down. ... 
Register anger.' And so on. 

"Moreover, I wanted an audience. 1 
longed to hear my own voice and to have 
others hear it. 5o I came back to New 
York to .renew my siege of the real 
theatre. I had gained some experience 
and had saved a Tittle money. But, most 
important of all, I had acquired an 
elaborate wardrobe of the costumes l 
had worn in the pictures. 

“Meanwhile, my migratory father had 
moved again; this time from Brooklyn to 
Chicago. So I lived in a famous Broad- 
way theatrical boarding-house—since torn 
down—known as the Bartholdi Inn. 


"IN THAT old house, enough tragedies 
and comedies were lived to supply ma- 
terial for a hundred books. I met one girl, 
for instance, who was one of the most bril- 
liant persons I have known. She had a 
keen mind, spoke six or seven languages 
— but was the homeliest girl I ever saw! 
Why she had chosen the stage I can't 
imagine—for she was hopelessly barred, 
because of her appearance, from any 
success. She had a fine voice, however, 
and this had enabled her to find an occa- 
sional engagement—in the back row of 
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the chorus! She finally committed suicide 
—the victim of a dream which she could 
neither realize nor relinquish. 

“Well, one day I went with this girl 
to a manager's office where she was hoping 
to find an opening. She failed, as usual. 
But the manager, turning to me, asked 
if I, too, wanted a job. It was easy to say 
‘Oh, yes’ to that! And, being myself, it 
was also perfectly easy for me to say ‘Oh, 

es, when he asked if I could play the 
eading lady. , 

“It seems that they were sending out a 
road company the very next day. Through 
some mischance, they were without a 
leading actress, and the manager was in 
despair. I appeared at the psychological 
moment. Arrayed in one of my ex-movie 
zowns, I looked successful enough to make 
him take a chance, so ] was engaged then 
and there. ] 

*He gave me a book of the play and 
told me to show up for dress. rehearsal 
the following morning. Practically all 
night long I studied my part—but when 
I went to rehearsal I didn't know two 
consecutive lines of it! I never before had 
seen the book of a play. I never had 
learned a speaking.part. I didn't know 
anything about cues. But—I had wonder- 
ful clothes, and they saved me. 

"We opened that night in Rockville 
Center, a little town on Long Island. 
[ didn't know one single speech in my 
part! They would throw me an occasional 
hne, which I would repeat. That was all 
| did, except to move grandly about the 
stage, all dressed up like the Queen of 
Sheba. I had learned, in the motion pic- 
tures, to walk and to use gesture and 
facial expression; so the audience hardly 
grasped the fact that I said almost noth- 
ing at all. 

*But the poor, unhappy members of 
the cast! It was terrible for them. After 
the performance, the manager of the 
theatre threatened to cancel the whole 
engagement. 

“Why, he said, ‘you’ve got only one 
good person in the entire company. That's 
your leading woman. The rest are simply 
awful.’ gie sy 

“Wasn’t that the irony of circum- 
stances?..] was the one that was. respon- 
sible for the failure of the others, yet they 
suffered for my shortcomings. Of course 
after I learned my part, things went bet- 
ter. But I never was a good actress. I 
could do wonderfully at rehearsals, but 
before an audience I was frozen." 

"V HEN did you begin to write for the 
stage?" ] asked. 

“After I had gone into vaudeville,” 
said Miss Nichols. “The first thing I did 
was a little sketch called ‘Humanity.’ As 
an experiment, we put it on at a matinée 
and the audience laughed and screamed 
over it. I thought they were laughing 
ai it; and I was so humiliated that I fled 
to my dressing-room, shut the door, and 
refused to open it when the manager came 
and knocked. 

"[ couldn't believe my ears when he 
called to me, ‘Say! You've made a great 
hit! But the thing is too short. Can't you 
write about five minutes’ more stuff be- 
fore to-night's performance? When I had 
recovered from the shock, I did as he re- 
quested; and that night he booked us for 
twenty solid weeks. After that, 1 wrote 


other sketches; and my husband and I 
—for by this time I was married—played 
them in vaudeville. 

“I laugh now at the sublime self-confi- 
dence I had in those days. And I can't 
explain why I told those ridiculous lies— 
for that was what they were—about the 
plays I had been in and the parts I had 
taken. All I can say is that they didn't 
seem like lies to me I really felt as if I 
had played those parts. 

"As for my belief in myself, it was so 
extravagant that ] am amazed now when 
I think of it. I remember once when I 
asked my husband to read a vaudeville 
sketch I had just finished. Half way 
through it, he stopped and looked up. 
half puzzled, half amused. He had come 
to a line which I had written in paren- 
thetically. It read: ‘After much laughter 
and applause.’ 

"'But, Anne, he said, ‘how do you 
know there will be much laughter and 
applause?’ 4 

“It hadn't occurred -to me that there 
could be ,any doubt about it," said Miss 
Nichols, laughing herself. “To my mind, 
it ought to come; and that settled it. As 
a matter of fact, it did come, just as I had 
expected it would. I have lost some of my 
supreme confidence since then, but I still 
believe that faith in yourself is a tremen- 
dous power." 

“When did you write your first full- 
length play?" Y asked. 

“During my first season with Fiske 
O'Hara's company," she said. “The 
piece we were giving seemed so poor to me 
that I said to myself, ‘I could write a 
better play than that!’ So I promptly 
set to work on one, and- Mr. O'Hara ac- 
cepted it. I wrote seven plays for him, all 
of which he produced. . ; 

“This gave me a good deal of experi- 
ence, and led to my being employed as a 
sort of ‘tailor’ of plas. T would be sent 
out to see an actor, study his type and 
style, and then write a play to fit him— 
just as a tailor would measure a man and 
ht a suit of clothes to him. 


i EANWHILE I had written ‘ Abie's 

Irish Rose'; but for more than three 
years I couldn't get anyone to produce it. 
Then, during the winter of 1922, I was 
sent out to California, to ‘doctor’ a play 
that, was doing badly, and while I was 
there I showed ‘Abie’ to Oliver Morosco. 
He didn’t think much of it; but I offered 
to stand the entire loss if it failed, so he 
consented to give it a chance. According 
to our contract, which covered only the 
run in Los Angeles, I was to get ten per 
cent of the gross receipts if it succeeded, 
and was to stand all the losses if it failed. 
It ran forty-four weeks out there. 

“It was put on in March; and in April 
I came back to New York, determined 
to get it a trial here, even if I had to pro- 
duce it myself. If it had been earlier in 
the season | probably couldn't have per- 
suaded any manager to let me have a 
theatre. But in May manv of the houses 
close for the summer; so there was no risk 
in letting me have one, even though the 
play should fail. 

“I got together a company, rehearsed 
them, we opened in Atlantic City—and 
the performance was so bad I was almost 
ready to give up! But I didn't. We came 
into New York—and I've told you how 
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some of the critics scorned the piece. For 
two months I had to fight every inch of 
the way. My money gave out. I didn't 
have even enough to pay the actors' 
salaries. I appealed to my lawyer to lend 
me the money to keep me going a little 
longer. He begged me to close the run; 
but when I just wouldn’t be persuaded, he 
loaned me enough to keep on for a while 
And so I struggled along, until the turn 
did come. And now—” 

She smiled and shrugged her shoulders 

“You remember what I said about the 
success of ‘Abie;’ that it was not a mattei 
of luck, but of hard work and faith. Well, 
don’t overlook the ‘hard work’ part of 
that statement. You may think that there 
wasn’t much work involved in a play that 
was written and rewritten in eight days 
altogether. But there were years of 
caning and of study back of those eight 

ays. 


“TN ONE sense, a play is not ‘written: 

it is built. If it simply rambles along. 
no matter-how agreeably, it is not a play 
If it is inconsistent, it won’t hold together 
Every scene, every line, every bit of 
"business" must be Guile into the structure 
of the piece. And ene reason why I be 
lieved in this play was because I knew it 
was well built. 

“But that wasn’t the only reason: | 
had faith in it because I knew it was 
human and genuine. The characters, tc 


_ be sure, are Jewish and Irish. But the 


emotions they experience are common tc 
us all. I knew, too, that the characters, 
if properly played, were true to life. ] 
have sade: both the Irish and the Jews 
[ love them both, and I think I ander- 
stand them. 

“I had my first experience with Jewish 
people when I was playing in vaudeville 
at one of their popular summer resorts 
near New York. Whole families used to 
come with their lunches and stay in the 
theatre all day. "^an actor didn't interest 
them, they would enjoy themselves in 
conversation, even calling to their friends 
clear across the house, ‘Oh, Izzy! Here 
we are! You and Rebecca—over here you 
should come.’ . . . ‘Morris! Morris! vair 
is your papa? .. . In spite of their 
business shrewdness, they are as naive as 
children. s 

‘Later when I was working on plays, 
I used to go down to the Jewish quarter 
on the East Side, where the sidewalks 
swarmed with people. I would talk with 
the pushcart peddlers, play with the 
children, and visit with their mothers. 
I learned their dialect, their accent, their 
gestures. I have many friends among the 
Jewish people of another class. They are 
a very remarkable race: full of sentiment 
and with an extraordinary comedy sense. 
They laugh at themselves—which is the 
greatest test of anyone’s sense of humor. 

“I could not have written ' Abie's Irish 
Rose’ if I had not studied the people | 

ut into it. I couldn’t have written it 
if I hadn't learned the technique of the 
stage; and I learned that technique 
through years of work. So, you see, my 
faith in the play was not merely my old 
blind self-confidence. It was a pretty well- 
seasoned judgment. If you can have that 
kind of faith in something you have done, 
l think you should have the courage to 
bet on your judgment.” 
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inder closed car in the world. . 


Balloon Tires Now Enhance 
World’s Greatest Value 


Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority 
Hudson and Essex would adopt 
them. They are now standard 
equipment. They add an even 
greater measure of riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to the 
notable values of the Coach. 


You see the Coach everywhere in 
increasing numbers. veryone 
wants closed car comforts. They 
will no longer accept half-utility 
when all-year usefulness and com- 
forts cost no more in the Coach. 


Consider how the growing trend 
to closed cars affects resale values. 
The diminishing demand for open 
cars means far faster depreciation 
in that type. As the wanted type, 
the Coach maintainsexceptionally 
high resale value. 


In workmanship, materialsand de- 
sign both Hudson and Essex are 
of one quality—built in the same 
factories, under the same patents. 
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rest solely on the price you want 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How Are You Going to Invest 
Your Money? 


By Russell D. Kilborne 
Assistant Professor Banking and Finance, Dartmouth College 


Y J OU want to invest your money to 


the -best possible advantage; but 

perhaps you feel you lack the ex- 
perience, or the information, necessary to 
insure wise investment. In the course of 
several yearsdevoted to advising investors, 
I have picked up some points which I pass 
on to you in the form of a few common- 
sense precautions. 

First consult a reputable banking house. 
Not every house which has a fine-looking 
office is reputable. You can, however, 
find the names of reliable investment 
bankers in the advertisements appearing 
in the big daily papers, or in any first- 
class financial periodical. 

'The investment banker is a specialist 


who has given considerable time and. 


study to problems just like yours. He is 
familiar with the tax laws of your state, 
and he knows what securities are exempt 
from taxation, an important point. 
Through expert accountants, engineers, 
statisticians, and lawyers, his banking 
.house has made a thorough investigation 


Jof the securities it offers. - 


When you consult your investment 
banker, tell him how much money you 
have to invest, how many children you 
have, and whether or not you plan to 
send them to college. Be as frank in 
talking to your investment banker as 
you would be in talking to your family 
physician. In fact, make him your 
family ae physician. Then, and 
then only, is he in a position to give you 
sound advice 

But maybe there is no investment bank- 
ing house in your town. What then? Goto 
the bank in which you keep your check- 
ing account. If you have no checking 
account, go to any conservative local 
banker, even if you have had no previous 
business dealings with him. If he does not 
know offhand what to recommend to you 
as a suitable investment, he can find out 
by communicating with the house which 
handles his own investments. Further- 
more, he can arrange to buy securities for 
you. 


SECOND precaution is expressed in 

the old adage: “Don’t put all your 
eggs into one basket." In other words, 
never put all your money into one invest- 
ment, no matter how safe it may be now. 
Some years ago, when railroads were 
unusually prosperous and their stock was 
selling at a high figure, many investors put 
a great deal, or all, of their money into 
railroad stock. To-day, some of these 
investors are getting no return on their 
money. Now, if they had put the same 
amount into five securities there is every 
chance that they would be drawing divi- 
dends on at least two or three. It is a safe 
rule never to invest more than twenty 
per cent of your capital in one security. 


You can also diversify through the 
types of securities you buy. The broad 
distinction in securities is between stocks 
and bonds. A stockholder is a partner, 
while a bondholder is a creditor in a busi- 
ness enterprise. Stocks are divided into 
common and preferred. Common stock 
represents a greater risk, with the possi- 
bility of larger returns. In short, it is 
more speculative in its nature. Bonds 
may be roughly classified as those se 
cured by property and those secured by 
credit. In general bonds secured by 
property are safer. Finally, on tht 
whole, stocks entail a greater risk than 
bonds. 

Again, you can diversify your invest- 
ments by distributing them over a wide 
geographical area. That is to say, you can 
purchase securities of corporations lo 
cated in different sections of the United 
States, or abroad. The advantage of such 
a distribution is obvious when we recall 
that not all sections of the country suffer 
to the same extent during an industrial 
depression. 


I7 IS necessary not only to know what 
to do, but also to know what no: to do 
when you invest. 

Finsr, do not, under any circumstances, 
put your money into a proposition which 
promises fifteen per cent a year and ab- 
solute safety. Æ high rate of interest 
and assured safety are as far apart as the 
poles. bl 
SECOND, in general it is not advisable 
for the amateur investor to buy the 
general run of oil stocks. I do not deny 
that money has been made in these oil 
stocks, but I insist that the risk is too 
great for the average person. ; 

Tuirp, beware of opportunities to “ 
in on the ground floor." This ap is 
used over and over again by concerns sell- 
ing low-grade securities. It is usually 
bolstered up with imposing statements of 
the fortunes made by persons who got in 
on the ground floor with such highly profit- 
able business ventures as the Ford 
Motor Car Company, the original Bell 
Telephone development, the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company, or the Singei 
Sewing Machine Company. Just what 
the connection is between these stock: 
and the stock offered by the optimisti 

romoters of the unknown Company is 
fefe to the imagination of the gullibk 
investor. 

Fourth, it is a pretty safe rule to look 
askance upon a salesman who attempts 
to sell you stock merely by rapping Wall 
Street. You may be reasonably sure that 
if his proposition had anything to recom- 
mend it, ke would spend his time talking 
about that. 

FirrH, last, and always: 


Investigat 
before vou invest. 
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A Postcard 
Will Bring You 
This Book on 


Success 


NONE can succeed 
unless he saves. This is 
obvious. Laying by 
money is the first essen- 
tial to building a for- 
tune. ` 


the -best possible advantage; but 

perhaps you feel you lack the ex- 
perience, or the information, necessary to 
insure wise investment. In the course of 
several years devoted to advising investors, 
I have picked up some points which I pass 
on to you in the form of a few common- 
sense precautions. 

First consult a reputable banking house. 
Not every house which has a fine-looking 
office is reputable. You can, however, 
find the names of reliable investment 
bankers in the advertisements appearing 
in the big daily papers, or in any first- 
class financial periodical. 

The investment banker is a specialist 
who has given considerable time and 
study to problems just like yours. He is 
familiar with the tax laws of your state, 
and he knows what securities are exempt 
from taxation, an important point. 
"Through expert accountants, engineers, 
statisticians, and lawyers, his banking 
,|.house has made a thorough investigation 
hof the securities it offers. - 

*| - When you consult your investment 
banker, tell him how much money you 
have to invest, how many children you 
have, and whether or not you plan to 
send them to college. Be as frank in 


Y J OU want to invest your money to 


'The second essential is 
investment — safe in- 
vestment —to conserve 
one's savings and keep 
them at work earning 
interest. 


We have published a 
book which will be 
helpful to every man 
or woman who plans 
to succeed. It tells how 
to invest money safely 
.. and describes invest- 
ments so secure that 
no one has ever lost a 


dollar through them. 


Every one who has 


talking to your investment banker as 

$1,000, $10,000, or you would in talking to your family 
any other sum saved physician. In fact, make him your 
up, should study it family financial physician. Then, and 
carefully. then on Y is: he in a position to give you 

: . sound advice. : 

This book will be sent : p maybe there is no erun Dank. 
; : ing house in your town. What then? Go to 
toanyone genuinely me the bank in which you keep your check- 

terested,withoutcharge ing account. If you have no checkin 


_or obligation. It will 
serve as a guide to you 
in selecting sound and 
secure investments to 


account, go to any conservative loca 
banker, even if you have had no previous 
business dealings with him. If he does not 
know offhand what to recommend to you 
as a suitable investment, he can find out 
by communicating with the house which 


safeguard you in old age Render his own vestments, F ae 
n ». more, he can arrange to buy securities for 

or *the rainy day e A Tou. 

postcard will bring it by 


SECOND precaution is expressed in 

the old adage: “Don’t put all your 
eggs into one basket.” In other words, 
never put all your money into one invest- 
ment, no matter how safe it may be now. 
Some years ago, when railroads were 
unusually prosperous and their stock was 
selling at a high figure, many investors put 
a great deal, or all, of their money into 
railroad stock. To-day, some of these 
investors are getting no return on their 
money. Now, if they had put the same 
amount into five securities there is eve 
chance that they would be drawing divi- 
dends on at least two or three. It is a safe 
rule never to invest more than twenty 
per cent of your capital in one security. 


return mail, Just ask for 
BOOKLET H.1421 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at 46th 81. at Madison 6t. 
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Straus BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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STRAUS BuiLDING- 
$65 Fifth Avenue 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
How Are You Going to Invest 
Your Money? 


By Russell D. Kilborne 
Assistant Professor Banking and Finance, Dartmouth College 


You can also diversify through the 
types of securities you buy. The broad 
distinction in securities is between stocks 
and bonds. A stockholder is a partner, 
while a bondholder is a creditor in a busi- 
ness enterprise. Stocks are divided into 
common and preferred. Common stock 
represents a greater risk, with the possi- 
bility of larger returns. In short, it is 
more speculative in its nature. Bonds 
may be roughly classified as those se- 
cured by property and those secured by 
credit. In general, bonds secured by 
property are safer. Finally, on the 
whole, stocks entail a greater risk than 
bonds. 

Again, you can diversify your invest- 
ments by distributing them over a wide 
geographical area. That is to say, you can 
purchase securities of corporations lo 
cated in different sections of the United 
States, or abroad. The advantage of such 
a distribution is obvious when we recall 
that not all sections of the country suffer 
to the same extent during an industrial 
depression. f 
IT IS necessary not only,to know what 

to do, but also to know what noi tà do 
when you invest. ; A a 

First, do not, under any circumstances, 
put your money into a proposition which 
promises fifteen per cent a year and ab- 
solute safety. 4 high rate of interest 
and assured safety are as far apart as the 
poles. A 

SECOND, in general it is not advise 
for the amateur investor to buy the 
general run of oil stocks. I do not deny 
that money has made in’ these oil 
stocks, but I insist that the risk is too 
great for the average person. 

Tump, beware of opportunities to “ 
in on the ground floor.” This ap is 
used over and over again by concerns sell- 
ing low-grade securities. It is usually 
bolstered up with imposing statements of 
the fortunes made by persons who got in 
on the ground floor with such highly profit- 
able business ventures as the Ford 
Motor Car Company, the original Bell 
Telephone development, the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company, or the Singe: 
Sewing Machine Company. Just what 
the connection is between these stocks 
and the stock offered by the optimistic 

romoters of the unknown company i: 
fefe to the imagination of the gullibk 
investor. 

Fourth, it is a pretty safe rule to look 
askance upon a salesman who attempts 
to sell you stock merely by rapping Wall 
Street. You may be reasonably sure that 
if his proposition had anything to recom- 
mend it, [m would spend his time talking 
about that. : 

FirrH, last, and always: 


a Investigate 
before you invest. 
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Always Look 
for This 
Gold Seal 


LA | i ANS CAN 
PEREIRA 

VANN 
EO SRN 


Perfectly appointed, dainty and 
attractive—exactly the nursery a 
woman dreams of for her baby! 
And the Congoleum Art-Rug with 
its artistic design and coloring 
completes the picture. 


So varied are ¢\! Congoleum 


patterns it’s no wonder they’re 
popular with housewives! From 
the host of styles—rich Oriental 
motifs, fresh-looking, dainty floral 
effects like the rug illustrated, 
conventional tile and wood-block 
designs—you can make an appro- 
priate choice for any room. 


They’re so easy to clean, too. 
Made all in one piece of a sturdy, 
waterproof material, they have a 
smooth, firm surface that cannot 
take up dirt and spilled things. 


- For a spotless nursery— 
a sanitary Congoleum Rug! 


Just a few easy strokeswith a damp 
mop and these sanitary rugs are 
again bright as new. 


No trouble at all to lay, either. 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs hug 
the floor without tacks, cement or 
any other fastening—they never 
curl at the edges. 


Popular Sizes— Low Prices 


6 ft.x9ft.$ 9.00 9ftx 9 ft. $13.50 
T% ft.x9 fe. 11.25 9ft.x 10% ft. 15.75 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 
Pattern No. 386 (shown below) is made in all sizes. The other 

patterns illustrated are made 1n the five large sizes only. 
1% ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 414 ft. $1.95 
3 ft.x 3 fr. 1.40 3 fr.x6 fr. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 
west of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CO. OF CANADA, Ltd...... Montreal 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 
-Art-RuGS 
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Adventures 
In Understanding 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


Sail forth! Steer for the decp waters only! 

For we are bound where mariner has not 
yet dared to go, 

And we risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


HEN the Great War broke 

into my quiet, it changed 

all things for me. I am a 

settled Countryman and 

love well the hills of Hemp- 
field, where I live, and my own wide val- 
ley, and the pleasant open fields; but in 
war you do not do what you wish, but 
what you must. I had to live in a City— 
at first sadly enough—and there I wrote 
laborious articles and books. For it 
was not with a sword, nor yet with a plow 
that I served, but with a pen. That drudg- 
ery! 


But at the same time I was living an- 
other book—a high, free, true, adven- 
turous book. And this I have been writing 
down a little at a time, as I could, for 
seven years. (Itis more than seven years 
since "Great Possessions,” more than 
seventeen since “Adventures in Content- 
ment.”) I have called it from the first 
“Adventures in Understanding,” for it 
seemed to me that in 
the City I came to un- 
derstand many strange 
new things, both with- 
out and within, new 
things about life and 


prope, and the way to 
ive. 


I shall never forget 
the strange sense of 
adventure I had when 
we arrived at our 
chosen lodging: the 
old doorway with the 
fanlight over it, and an 
aged wistaria vine 
tightly twisted into the 
rusty iron railings. 


“That,” said I to 
Harriet, pointing to 
a tree that looked 


hopefully around the 
corner from the alley 
into the street, like a 
gossipy old woman, 
“tsa Tree of Heaven.” 


Tawa Petar 


I shall never forget 
the strange sense 
of adventure I had 
when we arrived at 
our chosen lodging 


This old part of the city is full of such 
ailanthus trees, which have a_ peculiar 
personality of their own. I came later to 
wonder at them and somewhat to like 
them for the cheerful way in which they 
accepted the hard fate of growing in back 
alleys, in the crevices of brick walls, or 
among paving-stones. But Harriet looked 
skeptical, Rx seemed to doubt whether a 
true tree of heaven could be so much at 
home in a city. 


PRESENTLY the door opened at the 

hand of the redoubtable Mrs. Jensen, 
who, I promise you, shall be much better 
known to you in the future. 

The curious smell of living when the 
door opened; and the mystery of the long, 
narrow, dim stairway upward. 

* Here we are," said J. 

Harriet said nothing grimly,. but I 
know as well what she was thinking as 
though she spoke aloud: 


“Now, I wonder who lived here before, 
and whether they were nice, respectable, 
clean people." 

Tne English language has one adequate 
word to express Harriet's approach to 
these complicated wonders: “Gingerly.” 

I have since looked up this excellent 
word in my dictionary: 

"Gingerly: in a cautious, scrupulous, 
or fastidious manner." 

And the quotation given to illustrate 
the word: 

“Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, 
Cuddie began to ascend the well-known 
pass.” Scott: Old Mortality. Vol. II, p. 53 
(T. & F., 1867). : 

Since then, whenever I think of Harriet 
with her umbrella and armadillo basket 
mounting those wild, dark stairs to our 
chosen tower, I say to myself, under my 
breath: 

“Gingerly, as if treading upon eggs, 
Cuddie began to ascend the well-known 

pass.” 

As for me, I liked, at 
once, the old street and 
the old house with the 
lichens of human liv- 
ing upon it; and the old 
rooms which were to be 
ours, and the wide 
court at the back with 
ailanthus trees in it 
and little fenced yards, 
and, here and there, on 
a clothes-line, a domes- 

, uc tragedy. An old 
^ street, in an old, for- 
gotten, neglected cor- 
ner of the town! But I 
liked such places: old 
quiet places, places to 
look out of; old, still, 
sunny places, and beau- 
tiful people going by. 
I like to think S sin 
dows that have been 
much looked through; rooms full 
of thoughts left over out of life. 
here is a chill, inhuman cleanness 
about a new place; but something 
warm, familiar, pleasing, in an old 
house. Here, men have dreamed, 
and women loved; here,possibly, one 
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was born and one died. Here, a fool medi- 
tated a selfish deed, thinking it would brin 
him happiness; and a wise man reflecte 
upon the folly of taking anything for him- 
self out of life that all other men could 
not also have for themselves upon the 
same terms (as Whitman says). Some- 
thing, I scarcely know what, but it is real, 
seems to remain of all human contacts. 
Nothing human is ever wholly lost. 

“But,” said Harriet sensibly, “most 
people are so careless—so dirty!” (She 
thinks I have queer ideas.) 

“Harriet,” A replied, “I wish they 
weren’t; but still I’ve got to have them. 
They’re valuable. I can’t get along with- 
out a single one of them, And,” said I, 
“you remember what Henry James’s 
artist repled to the critic who found 


At this I saw a 
man, who had been 
stooping over at 
work near the win- 
dow, rise up and 
face me. He was a 
slight man with 
graying hair thrust 
back in disorder. 
... A fine, sensitive, 
serene face, upon 
which was written 
asitwere in capital 
letters, “Impracti- —— 
cal.” But I liked — -— 
him at once E 


so much dirt in Old Rome: ‘What you 
call dirt,’ said this artist, ‘we call color.’” 

To this remark Harriet deigned no 
reply. 

I may as well confess, first as last, that I 
found the early days of our life in the ci 
not easy to bear. I used to find myself 
thinking of a little turning in the country 
road near the Hempfield creamery, where 
one catches the first clear view of the 
hills—I kept thinking of that particular 
turning and the smoke I could often see 
from our own chimney. I am a friendly 
man and love people who pass by. Often 
and often, in the country, een stopped 
work in my field or orchard to beard a 
passing traveler in the road and “swop 
a lie wich him," as we sometimes say. 
Your country traveler likes to be stopped 
and asked the price of apples or told 
about the condition of the weather (which 
he knows already). 

But the people in the city streets: How 
they surged by entirely regardless of me! 
They did not seem to know that I was 
there. I was oppressed with populations, 
overcome with speed. It seemed to me 
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that there was no place anywhere to be 
quiet or to think, no height from which I 
could look away to distant beautiful 
things. 


MOREOVER, I found my labor heavy 
and difficult. A man should never 
write under compulsion: a man should 
write only when he is in love with some- 
body or something (as Iam now). But in 
these days the Press was to me an inhuman 
monster, black with ink, roaring and 
ravening, pursuing me in a kind of night- 
mare race—pressing, pressing!—with me 
just escaping each week from being 
swallowed alive. All this, added to the 
sense I had of a thundering Great War 
going on just around the corner (or so it 


seemed), made it appear for a time as if 
everything fine, simple, natural, beauti- 
ful in the world had shriveled up and 
blown away. 

So often the only way to get a man to 
look up is to get him down. A man utterly 
on his back has to look up. I remember 
one evening, after many days of dull 
labor, glancing out of the window near 
my table. 

It was May, with a kind of softness 
in the air. The sun was going down, 
but still glowed upon the upper stories 
of the houses opposite. On an iron 
balcony I could see a child leaning to 
look over into the shadowy valley below. 
Men and women were here and there in 
the curious little boarded yards, working 
or talking. 


UDDENLY, something down deep 

within me seemed to come alive. I can- 
not rightly describe it; but all at once this 
scene, which had scarcely before awak- 
ened any reaction at all within me— 
unless it was aversion—became strangely 
and suddenly interesting, curious, human. 


I seemed to catch a harmony I had not 
heard before. 

I leaned farther out. 

The ailanthus trees were coming into 
leaf, and held up to me their new green 
whorls—the peace offering of spring. 1 
could hear pleasant confused voices with- 
out catching distinctly any words at all. 

Presently a girl's voice from some near- 
by open window—though I could not see 
de irl herself—broke out singing. 

“There are smiles—” 

An instant later the half-mocking voice 
of a boy, from another window, joined in: 
“smiles that make you s-a-a-d”—and ] 
heard the girl’s voice trailing away in 
laughter. 


All at once the oppression of the 

city, the oppression of too many peo- 
ple, left me. It seemed curiously and 
newly interesting to have all around me 
so many human beings, so much warm, 
strange, tragic, beautiful, brief human 
ife. 
Ileaned still farther out. 
Such a variety of odd activities! What 
were they all doing? What were they 
thinking about? Were they happy? Oi 
miserabel What did they a A Had 
they any God? And, above all, why did 
they live all crowded together in such 
honeycombs of places, when there was 
room enough and to spare in the open 
country? 

“How excited you look,” said Harriet 
when I turned to glance at her. 

“Harriet,” said I, “have you thought 
of all the extraordinary and interesting 
things that must be happening at this 
moment in these little pigeonholes of 
places, in these caverns and burrows and 
ene passageways p 

“No,” said Harriet, “I have not." 

“I think," said I, “that I have never 
before seen such a tangle of human life 
as there is right here under our eyes. I did 
not know it was here before. It seems 
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to me I'd like to get down into it—all 
over.” 

It was then that 1 had the curious 
flashing vision (I’m going to confess 
one ing!) of this room of mine at 
the dingy top of a city lodging house as 
a Tower. It improved it immediately. 
It was my Tower: and this was the 
City Wall I lived upon; high up, over- 
looking the world. It was something 
to live in a Tower on the Wall of the 
City, I would have you know. One 
could see much from a Tower! 

“David,” said Harriet, “what are 
you laughing at?” 

d: you remember, Harriet, when 
Nehemiah was rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem?" 

“Yes,” said Harriet. 

“And how they got tired of seeing 
him perched up there and wanted him 
to come down among common human 
beings and be sociable?” 

“Yes,” said Harriet; “but—” 

“And do you remember what Nehe- 
miah said: ‘I am doing a great work, 
so that I cannot come down.’” 

When I said no more, Harriet asked 
presently, “What of it, David?” 

“Well,” said I, “it’s extraordinary 
how many men think they are doing 
a Great Work and cannot come down.” 

“But Nehemiah was doing a great 
work,” said Harriet. 

“That,” said I, “is different.” 


AFIER that my nights and Sundays 
began to be much more cheerful. I 
to go all about our neighbor- 
hood, first, like a careful explorer, near 
shore, but little by little T ventured 
into deeper waters and sailed by un- 
known countries. And I began to look 
upon these shores for some native I 
could pounce upon, like a kind of good- 
humored pirate, and carry off captive 
to my Tower. It seemed to me that 
there must be a way if one could find 
it, of getting to these strange people. 
When once we come to this mood, 
adventure is never far in the offing, and 
comes upon us in the most surprising 


ways. 

M had told me that I should 
stumble upon my first adventure at the 
foot of my own Tower, I should surely 
not have believed it—but so it was. 
For adventure is like love—we do not 
have to seek far for it; we can begin 
anywhere. I think sometimes we mis- 
take the nature both of love and of 
adventure; and sit by waiting for 
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someone else to begin the loving, or All around the edges of his box he had radishes and lettuce . . . but what he es- 
for some fine and thrilling thing to pecially pointed out was the new adventure of the year—pumpkins. . . . “But 


happen to us. But true love is not like 
that—nor yet beautiful adventure. 
Love comes of loving first, and ad- 
venture, because we haveitin the soul of us. 

I had come down the stairs at evening 
and stood looking up the street. In the 
block above, an flo was playing on a 
street organ. Rendered soft by the dis- 
tance, it was somehow sweet to hear. An 
evening breeze off the harbor, with a 
touch of salt in it, came cheerfully in at 
one end of the street and went out at the 
other. I had to admit, grudgingly, that 
the city, after all, had a kind of beauty of 
its own. 

Presently my eye lighted upon the 
idbatee iul hears of Mrs. Jensen, stand- 
ing below me in the little front areaway 


that led into her basement burrow. She 
had her hands folded upon her capacious 
apron and was looking out, for a moment, 
in the cool of the evening, benevolently, 
upon the passing world. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Jensen," said I. 

"Good-evening," said she. 

I think I proht by looking something 
like a farmer. 

" Did you ever live in the country, Mrs. 
Jensen?" I asked. 

“ No," said she. 

“ Never had any hens, or pigs, or bees?” 

“No,” said she. 

“Never made a garden?” 


where in the world," I asked, “are they to run to?" . . . His face literally glowed. 
“It iss so in the city," said he, ‘that there iss not room to grow out, so ve grow up!” 


"No," said she; "but Jensen, he’s 
crazy about gardens. Jensen, he makes 
gardens in the house." 

She spoke in a rather guttural voice, 
with a slight foreign inflection. 

"Does he? What kind of a garden? 
Right here in the city?” 

"Sure," said Mrs. Jensen broadly. 
"Sure. Every year he has flowers, and 
sometimes vegetables. Oh, not many, but 
good. This year the vegetable heis planting 
is punkin.’ 

“But how can he doit?” said I, in aston- 
ishment. 

“How can (Continued on page So) 


My Mother 


HE sits in her room, reading a 
Spanish novel in the original— 
which is more than I can do. She 
has turned to this book from a 
volume of French memoirs, some- 

thing of Madame de Staél’s probably. 
She took up the study of French at fifty, 
and of Spanish at sixty. 

She sits straight, with the fine flat back 
of a woman of thirty, though she is eighty 

years old. Her hair is not yet white. 
There are silver threads in it, but there 
was never a lock of gray at all until she 
was well on toward seventy. 

For some reason, we long ago ceased to 
call her “Momma” and began to call her 
“Mimi.” The name has an 
appropriate youthfulness. 

She still dresses fashion- 
ably, with exquisite taste; 
but in black now, for she is 
in mourning again for an- 
other of her children whom 
she has outlived. 

She mourns bitterly, in- 
consolably, since, for all her 
interest in art and literature 
and fine clothes, she has 
been as passionately de- 
voted and unselfish a mother 
as ever I heard of. 

She has been a she-wolf 
in the ferocity of her de- 
fense of her cubs. Our 
home was always a lair of 
warmth and safety. When- 
ever the world was against 
one of us, and for whatever 

reason, she was for us. 

As the young wife of the 
poor young lawyer my 
father was when she mar- 
ried him, she bore him many 
children: seven in all. The 
first four lived to be past 
fifty; the fifth died at five, 
and the last two in infancy. 

In the early days, when 
we lived in a village of only 
a few hundred people, she 
did all the work, including 
the nursing of her children, 
the making of their clothes, their prelim- 
inary education and their amusement. 
Even: when there was a trained nurse 
in the house, my mother stayed awake to 
keep the nurse awake! She has watched 
sometimes forseventy hours without sleep. 

She did not believe in exposing her 
children to diseases, as many did then, so 
that they could “have it and get over it.” 
Too many children got over the river 
Jordan as a result of that policy. But she 
could not protect us from the mumps, the 
measles, and the typhoid fever. We all 
had typhoid fever in succession, beginnin 
with my father and ending with me. 1 
was ill only a matter of eighteen weeks, 
during which time, by bribes and tears, I 
accumulated seven dollars and twenty- 
five cents in nickels and dimes for taking 
medicine. At the end of the siege 1 said 
magnificently: 
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Hughes. | 
reverse 1S true. 


By Rupert Hughes 


* Momma, you've nursed me so long 
and worked so hard to get me well, that 
I'm goin' to give you this extry quarter!" 

I was ever a generous soul. But she 
wouldn't take it. So I bought her a veloci- 
pede and rode it for her. 

Recently, when my brother Howard 
died, she was remorseful because, as she 
said, she had neglected him shamefully 
when he was little. 

“When did you ever neglect any of us?” 
I demanded. 

"When your little brother Reginald 
died I was almost out of my mind for two 
years, and I neglected you children." 

“We didn't know it,” I insisted. “You 


Praise, Like Charity, Should 


M 


Begin at Home 


gave Howard your heart's blood, your 
lifelong devotion to the last; you de- 
fended him in sickness, in mischief, in 
health. You got him his education at 
Harvard, the money to finance his many 
failures and his final tremendous success. 
He gave you rich gifts—a house, auto- 
mobiles, anything you would accept; but 
he owed it all to you and to his father, 
and was glad to say so.” 

Nothing could be more characteristic of 
my mother’s attitude toward her children 
than a remark that she made about 
Howard. 

Shortly before his death an article was 
written extolling his great achievements 
as an inventor. The author quoted 
Howard's statement that he had been a 
wild and untamable boy, and had been 
expelled from every school he went to. 
My mother cried out in protest: 


ANY people believe that praise 
at home makes children conceited 
and insufferably egotistic," says Rupert 
* But in my opinion the very 
Praise that is lavish and 
spontaneous and gushes forth from the 
full heart of love, like water from the 
rock that Moses smote in the desert, 
merely quenches the thirst of the soul 
for comfort and refreshment. 
one strong but meek. Conceit is thirst 
unsatisfied; it forms a hard shell of self-. 
protection. 

“The outside world can always be 
depended on to restore the balance 
by furnishing all the rebuffs, abuse, con- 
tempt, and silence that the soul needs, 
without getting extra measure at home." 


It makes 


"Howard was never expelled from a 
school that was worthy of him!" 

It is small wonder that she had to give 
up her guitar, her singing, and her other 

irlh accomplishments, and postpone 

er zest for literature until prosperity had 
brought leisure, and we children were 
big enough to blow our own noses and to 
go forth into the world to get into trouble 
and to bring back problems of finance, 
ambition, and love affairs for her to solve. 

One of my first memories of her is fol- 
lowing at her heels with the First Reader 
she bought me when I was five, and nag- 
ging her with questions like, “Momma, 
what does c-a-t spell? Dawg?” 

I followed her from the 
piano where my sister was 
calling for help in deci- 
phering a note, to the cra- 
dle where the youngest 
squalled, to the kitchen 
stove where the chicken 
burned, and out into the 
back yard where my elde! 
brother of seven had just 
chopped off a toe while con- 
structing a seesaw. 

My father was away at 
the time trying a murdei 
case in a county where the 
feud was so intense that she 
was never sure hé would 
come home alive. 

The strangest thing about 
Mimr's long and excited ex- 
istence is that she nevei 
grew jaded in her powers of 
suffering or rapture, joy oi 
grief. She brought up many 
children, who. encounterec 
nearly every sort of succes: 
and disaster this side of ab- 
solute triumph or absolute 
disgrace. And she never 
has lost the power to laugh 
with helpless enthusiasm, to 
weep desperately, to hop« 
infinitely, to despair com- 

letely, to hate with feroc- 
ity, and to love with equal 
ferocity. 

At least one of us was always in some 
kind of hot water somewhere; but Mimi 
has always insisted—and with such em- 
phasis I think she believed it—that her 
children, all of them, were the best and 
most beautiful specimens of the human 
race that ever existed. 

She never hesitated to tell us so. My 
sister Greta was the most wonderful 
sepiip on earth, my brother Felix the 
noblest baritone, my brother Howard the 
greatest inventor, and I the greatest 
writer. She has been perfectly shameless 
with her superlatives. 

In my own case, I know that an extrav- 
agant compliment always fills me with a 
sense of unworthiness instead of self-sat- 
isfaction; while a tirade of criticisna or a 
sniff of faint praise or a cold silence wakens 
in me a feeling of noble martyrdom, a 
sense of being too (Continued on « page 118) 

^ 
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Mrs, Felix T. Hughes 


'ToTHE world she is Mrs. Felix T. Hughes, of Keokuk, 
Iowa; to her children she is ''Mimi," the most adored of 
mothers, whose keen mind and tireless devotion guided 
each of them from the obscurity of an Iowa country 
town to the light of national distinction. She sent her 
three sons, Howard, Rupert, and Felix, and her daugh- 
ter, Greta, out upon separate and remarkable careers. 


Howard, the inventor of the Hughes Cone Bit, revolu- 
tionized oil-well drilling; Rupert won his way to fame as 
a novelist and playwright; Felix is prominent as a 
teacher of singing in New York City, and Greta won 
fame as a grand opera singer in i cr A lifetime of 
devotion to her children has left Mrs. Hughes youthful 
and charming at eighty. 
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‘TWENTY-ONE years ago Mr. Hastings became in- 
terested in the manufacture and sale of computing 
scales for stores, and, owing largely to his efforts, the 
firm of which he is president, now known as the Dayton 
Scale Company,has developed from a humble beginning 
to an enterprise that does a world-wide business. Mr. 
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Hastings was born in worin Pennsylvania, sixty- 


four years ago, but moved to Illinois when he was a 
small boy. Before entering his present field he was, suc- 


cessively, a retail clerk, the pro rietor of a wt 2o 
store, and the representative, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, of a firm that made dairy and creamery supplies. 


Sam Hastings Knew When 
To Bet on Himself | 


He had in his grasp a "sure thing" which wasn't big enough 
to suit him, so he took a chance on his own ability—That 
decision was the turning point in his progress from 
the job of “minding cows" to his present position 
as president of a great manufacturing company 


OUNG Sam Hastings was learn- 

ing for the first time what it 

meant to be homesick. He was 

trudging barefooted through 

high grass behind a herd of 
twenty cows, and nursing a curious lumpy 
feeling in his throat. 

“Gee, I'd like to go home!" he kept 
telling himself. 

The boy was a herdsman for hire. Only 
twelve years old, he had been placed for 
the summer with Farmer Harkless at a 
wage of twelve dollars a month, plus bed 
and board. Every morning he was routed 
out at "sun-up," or earlier, in order that 
he-might drive the cattle to unfenced 

astures and keep watch of them all day. 

e work was tedious rather than difficult 
and it was decidedly lonely for a boy who 
had been accustomed to the companion- 
ship of five brothers and sisters. 

"Gee," he repeated, "I'd like to go 
home!” 

Almost magically there developed a way 
for his wish to be answered. Charley 
Buell, a neighbor boy, had come across 
the fields to visit him, and Sam forthwith 
conceived the idea of striking a bargain. 

“Charley,” he said, “how'd you like to 
have this jackknife?” 

Alluringly he displayed one of his most 
pud possessions, and Charley's eyes 
airly glistened. 

i d give it to you for nothing," said 
Sam, “if you'll tend Harkless's cows for 
me to-morrow and next day. I’ve got to 
2o to town." 

The bargain was soon concluded. That 
night Sam Hastings walked to town—the 

illage of Gardner, Illinois, eight miles 
away—and there for a little while the 
lump in his throat was put to flight by 
home companionship. He did not inform 
his employer of his going. Had he not, 
out of his own pocket, hired a substitute 
to perform his duties? He believed he had 
done all that anybody would expect of 
him, and his manner of using the leisure 
thus purchased he considered nobody’s 
affair Bue his own. f 2 

Farmer Harkless, however, did not take 
that view of it. Driving to town next day, 
he stopped about noon at the Hastings 

ome. 

* What was the trouble, Sam?" he in- 
quired. ‘Have you decided to throw up 
your job?" 

“No, said the boy; “I wanted to come 
home for a couple of days, and so I just 


By Neil M. Clark 


hired Charley Buell to take my place." 

* But, Sam," Mr. Harkless protested, 
“that won't do. I could have hired Char- 
ley Buell instead of you in the first place, 
if I'd wanted him. But I didn't want him. 
He's careless. I want you. It ain't hardly 
fair to me, is it, if I hire you, and then you 
turn around and hire someone else?" 

Sam studied this problem. It had not 
occurred to him earlier that the trans- 
action involved quality of service as well 
as quantity. But he knew Charley Buell 
pretty well, and it suddenly struck him 
that almost anything might Raped to the 
cows during his own absence. 

“T think you’d better go back with me 
—don’t you?” the farmer asked. And, in 
spite of the fact that the lump had re- 
turned to his throat, Sam bravely said, 
€6 Yes!” 

This was an early and illuminating ex- 
perience in the life of a man who, since 
that day, has traveled far on the path of 
achievement. Samuel Mites Hastings 
learned a lesson or two in the cow pas- 
tures that he took with him in building a 
world-wide business. One of them was the 
prncple of fair dealing: the idea that a 

argain has two sides to it, and that it 
is an exchange of values approximatel 
equal. He learned this first in his talk wit 

r. Harkless, and then he figured it out 
for himself when he thought over his deal 
with Charley Buell. 

"Did you get your knife back from 
Charley?” I asked Mr. Hastings the other 


day. 

Noo he replied; “and I studied a good 
deal about that point, too. Finally, I con- 
cluded that Charley had been ready to do 
his part, and had only failed to carry it 
out because I didn't go through with 
mine; so Í let him keep the knife." 

Sound thinking and square dealing for a 
boy of twelve! 


FROM herding cows in the summer, Sam 
Hastings passed to a full-time job as 
clerk in a general store. Later he went into 
a store of his own; then into a bigger store 
of his own; then into a business that took 
him across the ocean and into contact with 
many able men; and after that into the 
business that he has followed ever since, a 
business which, largely through his own 
efforts, has been built from a tiny thing of 
scattered sales to a volume of millions and 
a distribution all over the globe. 

He heads the company which was the 


first in the field to make those scales 
which you find nowadays in all sorts of 
stores, scales that not only tell the weight 
of groceries and other commodities but 
also the amount you have to pay; and 
this organization is closely inter-related 
with companies manufacturing time-re- 
cording clocks—which many of you punch 
when you start and quit work—as well as 
intricate tabulating machines used in 
computing statistics from huge masses of 
data. 

Mr. Hastings is a rather large man, with 
the lines of many smiles around his eyes, 
a man quietly yet contagiously friendly. 
His pertanality is one secret behind an 
extraordinary business record. ` 


THIS factory in which the company 
started was, more than twenty years 
ago, a single room scarcely thirty feet 
square, yet now it covers several acres and 
has never been closed a single working day 
because of lack of orders. Every month, 
every quarter, every six months, eve 
twelve months, in all those years, Mord 
but two exceptions, there has been under 
the direction of Mr. Hastings a steady 
increase in the volume of sales. He is a 
master salesman. But he does not owe it 
entirely to a pleasing personality. He ad- 
mits that he owes a good deal of it to a 
lesson in square dealing that he learned in 
his youth, with Farmer Harkless and 
Charley Buell as co-actors. From start to 
finish, the story of Samuel Hastings is a 
plain tale of steady progress in spite of 
obstacles. ; 

“I herded cattle on the Harkless farm 
for two summers,” Mr. Hastings said in 
reply to my questions. “My wages helped 
out considerably, because our family was 
large and not well-to-do; a fact which, 
incidentally, made it impossible for me to 
go far in school. The term ending before 
my fourteenth birthday was my last. That 
summer 1 found a job in a general store 
in Gardner, where we lived, and I had 
good success as a clerk right from the 
start. So it happened that for the next 
fifteen years my experience was wholly in 
small or middle-sized country stores. 

“After I had worked for a few months 
in Gardner, I located a better position in 
Bratawood, a coal-mining town a few 
miles up the railroad. I stayed in this 
second place until I was nineteen years 
old. By that time I was getting sixty 
dollars a month, (Continued of page 124) 
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A pair of glorious hours while he sat against the tree and whittled and smoked 
and talked, and the girl let herself drift on the tide of her emotions 


The Smoke Chaser 


A romance of the Northwestern timber lands 


By Harold Titus 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE C. HOSKINS 


HEN Old Man Thornberg 

went to his grave—either 

from the strain of his busi- 

ness troubles or his indig- 

nation at being put on a 

jiet made up largely of lettuce and 
bran—Hilda had to go it alone. Thorn- 
berg was no man to call for help from 
outsiders; so the idea of an administrator 
for his estate never occurred to him, and 
he came to rest beneath a maple tree 
in the Shoestring cemetery, leaving his 
daughter with as big a fight on her hands 
as any Michigan logger had ever been in. 
Thornberg's lean times had been many; 
but when he got his backing for the big 
job it looked like a down-hill haul. It 
Was as good a stand of hardwood as you’d 
ask to look at, and he figured it would 
teep him busy as long as he wanted to 
stay in the woods, and leave Hilda as 
nice a bank account as any girl could 
wish for. : 
He figured that way until he got his 
tax bill. Then he did some more figuring 
with a pencil stub on a newspaper margin; 
and it is likely that the result of that 
reckoning sent Thotnberg s blood pressure 
p to the point that finally carried him 


He could do one of two things: He 
could throw up his hands and let his 
banker worry, or he could stage the 
pudet slaughter of timber that the 

ke States had ever seen. He was no 
man to betray a trust, and so he became 
a forest butcher of the first water, unwill- 
ingly, sorrowfully; but those qualities 
were lost in the savage rage at the in- 
Justice done him. 

First, he made contracts. He sold the 
hemlock and the best of the maple for 
dimension stuff; his elm went to a stave 
factory, and his birch to a veneer plant; 
posts and poles to a power combine, and 
the rest of the stuff to a chemical works. 

e was out to get all that stood on the 
land, and get it in a hurry. He built 
three camps that were towns in them- 
selves, with a schoolhouse on each location 
and a big store and office at Headquarters, 
combed the country for loggers, imported 
a hundred families from Kentucky for the 
cordwood job, and flew at it. 

Even so, it was nip and tuck. He set 
a terrific pace, and for three years held 
to it, winter and summer, and then died, 
leaving the job to Hilda, 

Hilda was competent. A look at her, 
perhaps, would not have impressed one 
that she had any particular qualifications 
for the job. Her hair was the gold of 
turning birch leaves, her eyes were the 
color of the bluebells that grew along the 
little lake before Headquarters, and her 
lips as red as the breasts of tanagers that 
nested in the forest. Her voice was low 


and gentle, but a close watcher would 
have detected a splendid self-sufficiency 
in her walk, and understood, after the 
briefest of conversations, that here was a 
young woman of deep and significant 
qualities. 

Furthermore, she had grown up in the 


‘woods, her father's companion and con- 


fidant; she knew timber better than most 

irls know clothes, and she had inherited 
fom the Old Man that pride which would 
not quit in a pinch. 

After the funeral, as she sat in the 
office at the rear of the store with Bart 
panes her woods superintendent, she 
said: 

“We'll have to do it as Dad would have 
it done, Bart. That's our job." 

The other stirred and a significant light 
came into his face. 

"Our job's right, Hilda. I'm with you 
to the last thousand!" 

“Td counted on that. Now, let's see 
just where we stand." 

So, burying her grief and loneliness, 
overlooking for the time being the sig- 
nificant light in Big Bart's eyes, she took 
up the fight. A tough job for anybody, 
a tremendous undertaking for a girl. But 
the job and the race with compounding 
interest were matters that touched the 
mind but not the heart, and Hilda Thorn- 
berg's heart was free uhtil a certain young 
man swung off the way-car, dropped his 
kiester under the big red water tank, ap- 


“peared in her office and said: . 


“I'm Dick Webb, and if you can fix 
me out with a brace of lads and shovels 
I'll step on a little smudge up the track 
before she gets hot." 

Just that, casually, a man taking a 
running jump at his job; but there was 
a smile in his eyes and a laugh in his 
voice that Hilda Thornberg had never en- 
countered before, and as ke was whirled 
away in a light truck the girl felt none of 
the relief she had planned would come 
with the arrival of the new fire warden; 
instead, she was victim of an odd and 
distressing disturbance which, at that 
early date, could have been nothing more 
than the functioning of intuition. 


'THE smoke chaser was not unexpected. 
He was brought thereat Hilda’s request 
because the summer had come off hot and 
dry, which meant a constant menace of 
fire. The job of fire prevention was too 
big for any man Hilda had, and, further- 
more, she needed her time and attention 
for other matters. The contracts that her 
father had made were fair enough, at the 
time they were drawn; but costs had gone 
up and the margin between profit and loss 
narrowed. 

So Hilda, on a business trip down-state, 
had stopped off in Lansing, called on the 


, 


chief fire warden and asked for help. 

The chief listened, and fumbled in his 
desk for a letter. 

" Maybe this fellow—what's his name? 
Ps Webb, Dick Webb—'ll do. Been in 
Southern pineries and National Forests in 
Idaho. Over at Ann Arbor now, a graduate 
student in forestry; wants a summer job 
in our hardwoods of any old sort, he says. 
Good letters go with his application. 
How'd he do?" 

“If he's got eyes and legs, send him,” 
said Hilda. “Maybe he'll do." 


ND it looked to Hilda, as she turned 
back into the store, as if Deputy Fire 
Warden Dick Webb would get along very 
well, despite the fact that his smile and 
his drawl gave her a feeling she had never 
had before. 

“Smoke Chaser came in on Nine," she 
said casually to Ramsdell when he entered. 
“He seems to be alive. I—” She cleared 
her throat, and lowered her eyes, for at 
this p she definitely changed her mind 
—“Pil run him over the job this after- 
noon." 

“Thought you wanted me to, when he 
got here. Said you did.” 

“Well, I'll be. going anyhow; might as 
well kill two birds." Bart looked at her 
sharply; her voice had sounded just a bit 
annoyed. 

"That afternoon, in a bouncing flivver, 
Hilda Thornberg followed the roads 
through slash aid timber, stopping now 
and then to introduce Webb to bosses and 
straw bosses, showing him the thousands 
of cords of chemical wood seasoning in ` 
the slash and the great decks of logs along 
the railroad. 

She was conscious, while she talked, 
that Webb held his eyes fast on her face. 
That was natural a part of the time, be- 
cause the car made a great noise to com- 
pete with her voice, but even when she 
shut off the motor on a ridge where she 
could give him bearings on the entire job, 
the warden did not seem greatly interested 
in following her gestures farther than the 
end of her pointing finger. His gaze clung 
to the tip of that trim, slender index finger 
and then ran up the sun-browned fore- 
arm to where it disappeared in the mellow 
whiteness beneath the short sleeve; then 
his amiable gray eyes went up to her 
shoulder, across to her delectably slender, 
wind-kissed throat, to her firm-gentle chin, 
over lips and cheek and nose to those eyes 
of hers, and clung there until she said: 

“Give hera crank, will you, Mr. Webb?” 

“Sure!” he answered, but still sat there 
smiling absently until she turned to him 
with something like annoyance. 

“I said, ‘Give her a crank, will you?” 

He uncrossed his knees with a start. 
“ And I said, ‘Sure!’” He laughed. Some- 
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thing about his voice took the impatience 
from Hilda, and she fussed with the clutch 
while he looked over the radiator full into 
her face as he spun the motor. 

Hilda, without knowing exactly why, 
was greatly relieved when they reached 
lleadquarters. Young Webb at once 
began checking over the equipment for 
fighting fire. 

" How'd the kid seem?" Bart asked the 
girl that night. 

“What kid?’ 

3 | he smoke chase r. 

"Oh! He's no kid 


ind he's all risht." 


'The American Ma 


“Its all true? 


For.five davs Hilda Thornberg did not 
see the deputy fire warden. Tle was up 
early and gone late. She heard of a blaze 
just outside her line that covered less than 
an acre of dry grass before Webb dis- 
covered the smoke, drove six miles and 
ran a protecting furrow in its path. She 
found a note from him one morning and 
found herself wishing that Webb had come 
himself instead of writing. 

The new deputy had no time to spare. 
He held à meeting at Camp Three on a 
Wednesday evening; the nest night there 
was one at Pwo, and on Friday another in 


Every word 


I've 


the schoolhouse at Headquarters. Hilda, 
attracted by great bursts of laughter, 
peered through a window and saw Webb 
walking up and down on the small plat- 
form before the blackboard, his tousled 
hair thrown back, sleeves rolled up, 
hands thrust into his belt, talking fire 
and fre prevention, in the language of 
the men. 

Bart was coming out of the store as 
Hilda turned away 

“Been to his mee 
sud 

“Looked in. Something new, to have a 


ing?” he asked, a bit 


The Smoke Chase 


looked about; his eyes held a moment 


hand working so fast you have to hustle 
to keep up with him.” 

Ramsdell only said,” I'll go over with 
you". He fell in beside her and walked to 
the trim little house Old Man Thornberg 
had built on the shore of the lake and in 
which Hilda now lived alone. 

the girl reclined wearily in a creaking 
lawn chair on the eed porch. 

“If Mac gets the wood cars spotted 
first thing, you'll have the Indians ready 
ji to load, won't you?" she asked. 

"Sure. . . . I didn't come here to talk 
about the job, though." 


on lHilda's drawn face 


He was looking out at the lake and his 
voice sounded strained. 

“What are you driving at, Bart?” 

“You.” He answered almost morosely, 
and for a lengthy interval there was no 
sound except the distant cry of a whip- 
poor-will. 

"You," he said again, and leaned for- 
ward. “I been thinkin’ about you for a long 
time. If we're lucky, you're going to come 
out of this with à good bit of money, and 
I won't have any more than I've got now. 
I figure you're going to want your kind of 
man, though A 


by HaroLp Tirus 


“What’s set you thinking I want any 
kind of man?” she asked. 
He stirred uneasily. “It’s natural.” 
“Not with me, Bart. The job comes 
first. Afterward... maybe. Forget it.” 
"Cant 
Phen play you can. The only men 
I've got time for are those who'll help me 
on the job, and they'll have to think of me 
nothing else.” 
“That final?" 
“As death or taxes.” 
SE MI right." m eot up. STI kee 


shut; ( 


é« 


as boss 


mouth 


Baby’s mother decided that the little one needed 
fresh air, so she telephoned for a messenger 


boy. 


NE night a telegram arrived in 

Houston, Texas, addressed toa 

man “near Mikawa,” announc- 

\ ing the death of his father in 
an Illinois city. 

Mikawa, eleven miles in the country, 
had no night telegraph service. It the 
death message was to go out that night it 
would have to be carried. The night was 
stormy and it would have to be carried 
through pouring rain. The telegraph 
manager called for volunteers, offering a 
delivery fee of five dollars. Two messen- 
ger boys agreed to go, splitting the fee 

etween them, and at about eleven 
o'clock they set out, riding their bicycles. 

After leaving the city they struck bad 
roads, and at times had to walk through 
mud, pushing their wheels. It was Pide 
dark except for the lightning and the 
glimmer of their bicycle lamps. Finally 
they reached an impassable stretch of 
mudholes. = 

It was now past midnight, and one of 
the boys remembered that there was a 
train in the early morning leaving Hous- 
ton for the district in which Mikawa is 
situated. They went back to the city, 
caught that train, and arrived at Mikawa 
some time after two o'clock. The village 
was asleep, but the boys tried house after 
house and finally awoke a resident who 
knew the man they were seeking. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “he lives three miles 
northwest of here. You go along that path 
to the bayou, cross over, and you'll find 
a trail along the side of the rice fields. 
Keep on that trail and it’ll take you to his 
cabin.” 

The boys struck off on foot down the 
path. The bayou was raging, and it took 

` to cross. But they crossed, pushed 


| These Boys Are 
| Always Out But 
Never Down 


Stories of the daring and ingenuity of telegraph 
messenger boys—One of them swam out to 
a barge to deliver a telegram; another 
had a wild night ride to. save a con- 
demned man—Strange things that 


In this unusual service he made good 


up the trail, and some time 
after three o'clock found the 
cabin, awoke their man, and 
delivered the message. 

They had been on the road, 
most of the time in thestorm, 
from eleven o'clock at night 
until after three in the morn- 
ing. They were spattered 
with mud, drenched, footsore, 
hungry, tired. But by their labors a ten- 
word message had reached its destination 
in time to permit the man who received it 
to catch the early train for Illinois. 

* Engineers have devised remarkable 
improvements in mechanisms for the 
transmission and reception of telegrams; 
but no one has been able to develop any- 
thing better calculated to get a telegram 
delivered than a quick-witted, energetic, 
dependable boy,” said W. S. Fowler, who, 
at 195 Broadway, New York, is in charge 
of Western Union messenger service for 


A messenger acting as temporary office attendant. 


people ask messengers to do 


By George W. Gray 


the entire system. Fifteen years ago Mr. 
Fowler was himself a messenger boy in a 
New Jersey city. . 

There are 12,000 boys in Western Union 
service, and on the average 500,000 mes- 
sages are delivered every day, in addition 
to numerous parcels and the performance 
of many different kinds of errand service. 
Of course, not every message involves the 
element of hardship in its delivery. The 
messenger service is not hazardous; but 
it is an exacting service. It often calls 
for resourcefulness and outright courage. 


*A TELEGRAPH messenger's life," said 

Mr. Fowler, “is like that of a news 
paperreporter. Anything may turn up, any 
day. The messenger goes on duty in the 
morning, not knowing what assignments 
maycomehisway. Hiseighthoursmay be 
spent in routine deliveries to the neighbor- 
hood; or he may get an out-of-town 


assignment and be sent to some distant 


The boss had to go out 


and didn't have anyone to leave in his place. He called for a messenger, and 
the boy answered the telephone and met the callers until the boss returned 


These Boys Are Always Out But Never Down, 


city to deliver a package or document. 

One of our boys recently traveled from 
Rochester to Detroit to carry a valuable 
chemical formula. On another occasion, 
during an epidemic, a boy carried a sam- 
ple of city water from an inland town to 
seattle for analysis. Money, legal docu- 
ments, machine parts, movie films, and 
other articles needed in a hurry are dail 
entrusted to messenger boys for ik 
transport and safe delivery. 

“Sometimes our traffic is in odd par- 
cels—live turkeys, live lobsters, and live 
stock of various kinds. In Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, one of our boys answered a call 
and found that he was to deliver a cow 
to the other side of town. In Brecken- 
ridge, Texas, it was a bucking horse, and 
delivery was to be made twelve miles dis- 
tant. ts both cases the boys made good. 
One of our messengers in Eugene, Oregon, 
answered a call on his bicycle, and found 
he was wanted to take a lide girl to her 
home, some miles distant. He fixed her 
a comfortable seat on the handle bars and 
she had an exciting ride home." 


[STEAD of messenger work, the boy 
may be assigned to some special service. 
“Our boys are called on to do all sorts of 

things,” said Mr. Fowler, “from tending 

furnaces, beating rugs, walking the dog, 
minding the baby, chauffeuring, escorting 

a blind man around the city, to rescuing 

pet cats from telephone poles, and climb- 

ing transoms to open locked doors. 

"In Chicago on a hot summer day a 
portly man engaged a messenger boy to 
fan him while he tried to sleep, and in 
Evansville, Indiana, a family who had to 
leave a sick man for an evening hired a 
messenger to administer his medicine. One 
of our boys in Cincinnati was employed to 
collect pennies from slot machines, and 
ipent three days traveling around in a 
axicab gathering in the copper coins. 


"An eloping couple in a Virginia city ` 


ised a messenger to guide them to the 
icense clerk and to the minister. In Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, a housewife was called 
way on the 'eve of moving to another 
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Wilson S. Fowler, a former messenger boy, now has charge of the 
terminal handling of Western Union telegrams, and is chief of the 


twelve thousand boys employed by that company. 


Mr. Fowler, who is 


shown at the desk above, was born in New Jersey thirty-five years ago 


home, and engaged a messenger boy to 
supervise the move in her absence. A 
Dallas wholesale house was visited by a 
big customer from Cuba, a gentleman who 
was unable to speak English. None of the 
firm could speak Spanish. In their dilem- 
ma they turned to Western Union, and 
we supplied a Mexican messenger boy, 
who performed the job of interpreter to 
the satisfaction of both sides. 

“Ot course there must be many extra- 
ordinary experiences that never get re- 
ported, but one of the oddest in our 
records occurred in Racine, Wisconsin, 
one summer afternoon. From a residence 
on the north side came a hurry call, 
‘Send a husky boy, quick,’ said a woman's 
distressed voice over the telephone. When 


Upon answering a call, this messenger found that his immediate job was 


to escort two little girls to school. 


know what will be expected of them. 
hot day to building a fire in winter 


from fanning a fat man on a 


When they are sent out the boys never 


It might be almost anything, 


our boy arrived he found the front door 
open, and a voice from a rear room told 
him to come right in. There he saw a 
woman standing on a table. 

* * Getthebroominthe kitchen,’ she said, 
*there's a mouse over there by the piano.’ 

“The husky boy got the broom and 
climinated the mouse. The lady explained 
that she was alone, and in her fright had 
taken refuge on the table, which fortu- 
nately was right at the telephone.” 


WHETHER it is rescuing fair ladies 
from mice or delivering a death mes- 
sage inastorm, the bedrock rule of the serv- 
ice is “Get the thing done.” It is aston- 
ishing that the boys have achieved such a 
high level of performance, considering that 
the service is not a trained one. There is no 
school or apprentice corps for messengers. 
A boy comes on to-day, is given a uniform 
and goes to work at once. For the first 
two or three days his assignments are 
light, and his manager coaches him in 
what he is to do. 

“A fine example of our type of boy in 
action may be seen in an experience 
in Evansville, Indiana, not long ago," 
said Mr. Fowler. Messenger Raymond 
Stephens was given a telegram to deliver 
to a guest at a local hotel. He learned at 
the hotel that the guest had left for 
the railroad station. lo avoid traffic, 
Stephens went down a side street, dropped 
his bicycle at the depot, and rushed inside 
just as the train was slowly puffing out. 
‘The gate had closed and in front of it was 
a hilarious crowd of students. 

"To get through that mob and past the 
closed gate and catch an already-depart- 
ing train would have looked hopeless to 
most people, but not so to Stephens. 

“t Gangway! gangway!’ he cried, charg- 
ing through the crowd. Reaching thegate, 
he wasted no time in argument with the 
gateman. le climbed over, ran after the 
train, caught the back platform, paged his 
man, and delivered the telegram, dropping 
olf at a crossing stop a mile and a half out.” 
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A group of boys employed at the Phoenix, Arizona, office of 
the Western Union. The bicycle, once popular with all classes, 
is still the official vehicle of the telegraph messengers 


Another instance of quick thinking hap- 
pened in Detroit. A terrible train wreck 
occurred a few miles out of that city and 
a newspaper correspondent assigned to re- 

rt thé disaster took along a messenger 

oy. The correspondent got photographs 
of the wreck; but he had to be certain that 
they reached his newspaper office in New 
York City the next day. He gave them to 
the boy and told him to go back to Detroit 
and catch a certain train for New York. 
He must make that train, otherwise he'd 
be too late. 

“When the boy reached Detroit he had 
just twenty minutes before train time, and 
he didn't have enough money to pay his 
fare to New York. The correspondent had 
told him to get expense money from his 
Detroit office, but the office was some dis- 
tance away and couldn't be visited in 
twenty minutes. What the boy did was 
to hurry to a nearby savings bank where 
he had a little account and withdraw his 
own funds for expense money. He got the 
train and delivered the photographs on 
time. 

“There was a case of quick thinking,” 
said Mr. Fowler. “Also, thrift played a 
part in the drama, for if the messenger 
had not had the savings account he would 
have had to think up some other way out 
of the emergency. But I'm willing to bet 
that he would have found a way. We sel- 
dom need to suggest to our boys how to 
get a message delivered. In fact, it isn't 

ssible to as so, because the boy, when 

e is confronted by an emergency, is away 
from the office, and the problem, whatever 
it is, is up to him. 


“A MESSAGE arrived in Green Bay, Wis- 

consin, addressed to the captain of a 
coal barge. When the messenger reached 
the dock he found that the barge had pulled 
away and was already moving down the 
river. The boy knew that it would pass 
Mason Street Bridge in a few minutes, so 
he ran to the bridge, and on the way he 
picked up a small stone. He wrapped the 
message and the delivery sheet around the 
stone, securing them with a rubber band. 


—— " l 


As the barge passed beneath the bridge, 
he dro pel his package on deck. He 
shouted to the deck hands to receipt for it, 
and to throw the delivery sheet back to 
him at Main Street Bridge. Then he raced 
the two blocks to Main Street, was waiting 
at the bridge when the boat passed under, 
and the sheet was tossed up to him. 

"A somewhat similar problem con- 
fronted one of our messengers in San 
Francisco last December. The steamship 
‘Wilhelmina’ was sailing from the San 
Francisco docks that noon for Honolulu. 
Seven minutes before twelve a telegram 
arrived for one of the passengers, and was 
given to Arthur Ward, Western Union 
messenger No. 38, for delivery. 

*** Just watch me get it on board,’ said 
Arthur as he streaked out the door, eight 
blocks to go. 

“He reached the pier one minute after 


The telegraph messenger knows all the streets of his city, and knows everything else 
about it that is worth knowing. Therefore he is a splendid guide for visitors. 
The boy in this picture is pointing out an interesting house to a newcomef 
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the Wilhelmina's lines were cut clear. He 
saw a seaman at the rail with a coil of 
rope in his hand. 

"'Hey there! Western Union!’ he 
called, and waved the telegram. The man 
tossed a cord to the boy. In a twinkling 
the telegram was attached, and it was 
hoisted on board as the dock rang with 
the cheers of passengers. 

" Again the same problem, but with al- 
tered circumstances, cropped up in Os 
wego, New York, not long ago. A mes 
sage arrived addressed to the captain of a 
stone scow tied up at the city wharf. But 
when our messenger, Will Grant, arrived 
at the wharf, he found that the barge had 
pulled out into the lake and was anchored 
some distance off shore. There was nc 
rowboat at hand, so what did Will do but 
take off his uniform, strip to his union suit. 
and, with his message between his teeth 
prae into the water and swim out to thc 

arge. He was highly commended by the 
captain.” 


NOTHER story comes from Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Just after 

the transcontinental train had pulled out 
for the East, a telegram arrived for ene of 
its passengers, a wealthy lumberman, call- 
ing him to Seattle immediately to close 
bigdeal. The first station out of Vancouver 
was Port Moody, ten miles away, with no 
night operator on duty. The railroad fol- 
lows a circuitous route along the wate! 
front; the post road is direct and shorter. 
The manager in the Vancouver office 
handed the telegram to the huskiest mes 
senger on duty and told him to beat the 
train to Port Moody and make personal 
delivery of the message. It was a cold, 
rainy night, but when the train pulled 
into Port Moody there was the messenget 
at the station, plastered from head to 
foot with mud, his bicycle almost a wreck 
from his wild ride. The train crew mis 
took him for a suspicious character, so 
extraordinary was his appearance, and re- 
fused to let him aboard. But he proved 
his identity, and a minute later was pass 
ing through the train paging his man. 
The lumberman (Continued on page 180) 


VERY once 
inawhilethe 
newspapers 
report anew 
“buyers” 

strike.” Some group 
of men or women who 
feel that the price of 
a necessary has been 
pushed up too high, 
agree that they will refrain from purchas- 
ing until the price comes down. I make 
this reference because, on Thursday last, 
it eight-five in the evening I organized 
and called a one-man buyers’ strike—the 
me man being myself. 
During the past five years I have been 
a buyer of feminine companionship. Like 
most men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, I have invested my surplus 
income in the unending va- 
riety of things which girls 
nowadays seem to require; 
and in exchange I have had 
the pleasure of their society. 
My purchases have averaged 
one thousand dollars a year, 
or twenty dollars a week. 
Without wishing to reflect 
unfairly upon the consuming 
sex, I must say that the con- 
versation, entertainment, 
and mental companionship 
which I have received in 
return for this one thousand 
dollars a year seem to me 
to be priced beyond their 
real value. And as the 
cost mounts steadily, while 
the quality of the compan- 
ionship does not, I have 
struck! For a time, at 
least, I am through spend- 
ing any more money on 
girls. ... 
At this point in my story 
{ know well what the re- 
mark of young women 
readers will rb 
** This egotistical fool has 
been turned down,” they 
will say; “and, smarting 
under the rebuff, he breaks 
into print with a general 
denunciation.” 
I wish this to be a truth- 
ful story; hence I will dis- 
| gam my critics by admitting 
‘fwankly that there is some- 
ng in that charge. Be- 
5 I finally decided to 
trike, I was, in a sense, 
locked out. I called at the 
-— of a certain young 
-Eady at five minutes before 
agit on Thursday evening, 
is per agreement, only to Be met with the 
i puncement that she was not at home. 


n "She asked me to hand you this note,” 
aid the maid, giving me the unfeeling 
i ce which every member of her sex 
urns upon a loser. — 
. à I tore open the polite envelope and read: 
Dear Jack: All unexpectedly Ted blew into 
bown this afternoon and asked me to go to 
"be theatre and supper. 1 haven't seen him 
Jer years, and you won't mind, will you, be- 
Cause you can run over any evening, and you 
know how terribly glad I always am to see you 
whenever you come. 

I tried totelephone, but you had left the office, 
so I just took it for granted that yqu wouldn't 
begrudge this little extra good time to 
Yours sincerely, Eprrn. 


The 'Too-High Cost 
Of Courting 


“Is there any answer?" inquired the 
maid, with the tenderness of the jailer 
asking the condemned convict if he has 
any last words. 

"There is,” I said firmly. “Take this 
two-dollar-and-fifty-cent box of candy, 
which is your mistress’s favorite mixture. 
It will save your friend, the policeman, 
the necessity of bringing you a box. 

“That'll: give him a chance to put a cou- 


Why Some Young Ladies 
i are Lonely 


s MY father’s day, a man without a quarter 
in his pocket could call on a girl and not be 
embarrassed,” says the author of this 

article. “Conversation as a fine art had not gone 

into the decline that now characterizes it, and 
people hadn’t come to depend so largely upon 
artificial pleasures, which have to be paid for in 
coin of the realm. Folks were happy enough if 

they chatted and took part in simple 1 

recreations. 

“ But how many young men dare to ‘sit it out’ 
with a girl to-day? How many would be intrepid 
enough to carry on a conversation for two or three 
hours? Do girls ever refuse an invitation to go to 
the movies, to a theatre, into a soda fountain? 

Do they stop to think whether or not you can 

afford to spend money with a lavish hand? 

“A friend of mine who lives in a small town told 
me last night that he had found it impossible to 

*go to see' a girl for less than $2.40. Since sitting 

in the parlor was out of the question, the best he 

could do was this: Two movie tickets, $1; soda 

pop or ice cream, $.40; candy, $1. ‘If you go to a 

regular theatre, or to a dance, and have to take a 

taxi, or perhaps pay for an after-theatre supper, 

the cost may be anywhere from $5 to $15,' he 
added gloomily. ‘Food—running the range from an 
ice-cream soda to a “Swell Spread"—always 
seems to be a part of the program. You would 
think that a girl's parents didn't give her any- 
thing at all to eat. 
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ple of dollars or so in the savings bank.” 

“Ts that so?" she sniffed, and slammed 
the door. But, true to the canons of the 
sex, she kept the candy. 


TURNED and walked down the front 

steps into a new world of financial free- 
dom. To the banner which I have raised 
I invite all members of the treating sex 
who share my feeling that the time has 
come for an organized protest. There is 
a point at which any commodity—even 
such a delightful commodity as feminine 
companionship—costs more than it is 
worth. In my life, that point has been 
reached and passed. ` 

Before introducing myself any further 


e, inexpensive 


into this narrative let 
me go back a bit 
and establish a basis 
of comparison: My 
father was born in 
a two-by-four .town 
sixty years ago, and 
the great develop- 
ments which have so 
altered the rest of the 
world have not left even that little town 
untouched. There was only a stage coach 
in my father's boyhood; but later came 
the railroad and the trolley, then the 
automobile. . 

Where the honest old chicken houses 
used to stand, garages now hold forth, 
all shiny with their brand-new paint and © 
brand-new mortgages. Last week they tore 
down the livery stable and sold Huggins's 

ilded Coach for fourteen 
dollars to a junkman. I 
wonder how many hundred 
righteous folk turned in 
their graves when the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer fell, and 
that glorious old vehicle 
was towed away? Fourteen 
dollars for the Golden 
Coach! Even in the days 
of cheap materials and 
good labor—when it was 

uilt—it had cost nearly 
two thousand dollars. How 
many parades it had graced; 
how many first kisses had 
been exchanged in the shel- 
tered security of its back 
seat! And it goes the way 
of all flesh—for fourteen 
dollars! 


TS going is symbolic of 

all the other changes that 
have swept over the little 
town. Some of these must 
unquestionably be classed 
as improvements, as, for 
example, the disappearance 
of chin whiskers, and the 
transference of the booze 
money to the gasolene filling 
station. Concerning other 
"improvements" and inno- 
vations a question may 
properly be raised. I read 
recently in a book of Roman 
history a warning that we 
must not take too literally 
the grumblings and com- 

laints of the ancient 

oman moralists. Most 
of the things which they 
denounced as evidence of 
“decadence,” said the book, 
we exult in as manifesta- 
tions of “ progress.” 

There is a good deal in that, when you 
come to think of it. The philosophers 
protested because the men of Rome were 
no longer inured to hardship, because 
they slept on soft beds, in warmed houses, 
and had cool drinks in summer; because 
the women spent their time at the stores, 
or in gossiping about politics, which, the 
old-timers said, was none of their business. 

We moderns contend that more com- 
fortable houses and more independent 
women are evidences of social betterment. 
Perhaps we are right and the old moralists 
were wrong. But they have one rather 
stubborn argument on their side—the 
undeniable fact (Continued on page 1 {°° 


You Can't Boss Others 
Unless You Can Boss Yourself 


“If you want to rise, your first job is to master your own habits and your 
own temper," says William H. Woodin, head of a corporation that 
employs 25,000 men—This truth has worked out in his 
own life and in the lives of men around him 


By Harry A. Stewart 


HE third time I talked with 
William H. Woodin we were in 
the library of his home on Park 
Avenue, New York. He offered 
me a cigarette. 

“I can't smoke until next Monday,” he 


make any other test of his control over 
his habits," he added, “he never finds it 
difficult." 

"Why do you stress self-control so 
hard?" I asked. 

“ Because it's one of the most important 


and the despair of his acquaintances. It 
runs like a clock. 
“I happen to know that this man has a 
culiarly violent temper. In his youth 
ne nearly killed one of his best friends 
in an explosion of anger. Probably that 


remarked, as he struck a 
match for me. * 

“Why?” I asked. “Have 
you had to stop smoking on 
account of your health?” 

“No,” he replied. “Every 
year I stop for a month. 
On Monday the month will 
be up.” 

His next remark not only 
explained this seemingly 
trivial occurrence, but gave 
me a flashing insight into 
Woodin's character. 

“Once a year I check 
up," he stated, ''to find out 
schether I rule my habits or 
whether my habits rule me. 
And, so far,’ he cone 
cluded, ‘‘I am still boss.” 

It was eleven o'clock of a 
Sunday morning. Outside, 
the quiet of the beautiful 
avenue was broken only by 
the occasional hum of a 
passing motor. The room 
in which we sat, high, pan- 
cled from floor to beamed 
ceiling in dark wood, was 
crowded with books. They 
filled the shelves on the 
walls and overflowed onto 
tables. 

My host sat opposite me. 
In the light from the high 
window I studied him. He 
is of medium height, slender 
and athletic in build. His 
fifty-six years show in the 
whiteness of his hair and 
mustache, but his skin is 
ruddy and smooth and his 
movements have the alert 
sureness of youth. But it 
was his smile that impressed 
me. 


ject of smoking. “Is it hard 


I went: back*tó the sub- ` 


The Experience That Cured 
Mr. Woodin of Conceit 


“YTS just as natural for a man to go through a spell 
of over-self-esteem as it is for him to have the 
mumps,” says Mr. Woodin; “but he has to get rid 

of it before he is much use to anyone. Here is the way 

I lost mine: 

“In 1897 I was persuaded to be a candidate for Con- 
gress. My first speech was to be made in a little coal- 
mining town in Pennsylvania. When I got to the school- 
house, where the meeting was held, I found it packed 
with miners. : 

“I made my carefully rehearsed speech. At intervals 
I was interrupted by applause, which grew louder and 
louder as the speech neared its end. When I sat down 1 
had an ovation that lasted fifteen minutes. 

“I was terribly pleased with myself. I had never 
dreamed that I was such a wonderful orator. I turned 
to a newspaper man who was with me and said, mod- 
estly: 

“They seemed to like my speech.’ 

“Fle grinned at me, and then said: 

**Don't you know that only three or four of those 
guys can speak English? — — 5. 

“I was taken aback. I said, "Then how do you ac- 
count for the applause? 

**Oh,' he replied, ‘you watch; and you will sec that 
the one who speaks English is signaling when he thinks 
the applause is due.’ 

“I watched the next speaker, and saw that it was so; 
and, moreover, the cheer leader didn’t seem to under- 
stand English very well, for the applause all came in 
the wrang place. 

“Then Ï realized that I had been so busy thinking 
about myself and my speech that I had never thought 
about my audience at all. 

“Phat cured me of thinking too much about myself 
and not watching the other fellow.” 


was the best thing that 
could have happened to 
him, for he learned that he 
must control himself. 

* Now I doubt whether a 
dozen people know that this 
aetcedble gentleman has a 
temper. llis subordinates 
do not hesitate to come to 
him with their problems 
and, what is more impor- 
tant, with information. His 
contact with his staff is so 
close and cordial that the 
relation is like that of a 
closely united family. No 
one is afraid of him. No- 
body tries to gloss thin 
over for fear that he will fly 
off the handle. He gets re- 
liable information for that 
reason, and his concern is 
always forging ahead. 

“And yet, I know that at 
certain times of the year 
this man finds it necessary 
to subject himself to the 
most severe self-discipline. 
But he has mastered his 
temper, and the energy 
that might find useless vent 
in an outburst of irritability 
is now turned into uscful 
channels. 


“PHE other man I men- 
tioned a while ago trea: 
at the head of another con- 
cern. He had a brilliant 
mind and great initiative. 
His rise had been very 
uick, for his work showed 
that he was an unusual 
man. So long as he was in 
subordinate sitions he 
was well liked. 
“But when he was pro- 
moted to the presidency of 


for you to quit?" I asked. *Do you have 
a struggle with yourself, resulting in bad 
temper and nervousness?” 

“Never,” he declared. “If anything 
like that occurred I would begin to worry 
about my power of self-control. When a 
man really wants to stop smoking, or to 
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things in the world," replied Woodin. 


“And its particularly important. in 


business. Let me contrast two executives 
that I was thinking about just this 
morning. One of them is at the head of a 
large and successful corporation. His 
organization is at once the admiration 


his company it suddenly developed that 
he had an unsuspected vein of sarcasm in 
his make-up. He no longer felt that it was 
necessary to hide this. On the contrary, 
whenever he was displeased, he took 
pleasure in grilling whichever of his sub- 
ordinates was nearest him. It didn't 


matter whether the subordinate was 
guilty of anything or not. 

“You can imagine the result. In a very 
short time his staff was so afraid of him 
that no one wanted to tell him the truth, 
when it was not pleasant. His associates 
developed the habit of exaggerating the 
importance of good things and minimizing 
the bad ones. 

"When the annual meeting of the 
company was held, and the true condition 
of its affairs was presented by an account- 
ant outside the organization—one who 
didn’t give a whoop for the ‘old man’s’ 
tongue—he was terribly shocked. He 
could only murmur, ‘Why, I never 
dreamed things were in such bad shape!’ 

“Of course he hadn’t! No one had ever 
told him an unpleasant truth without re- 
gretting it. Consequently, he was left in 
nori. He is no longer at the head of 
that apoy: } ae : 

"Now," Woodin concluded, with his 
engaging smile, “you see why I can't 
smoke until Monday. I am fond of my 
job and want to keep it!" 


W'QODIN has been president of the 
American Carand Foundry Company 
since 1916. The magnitude of the job he 
"wants to keep" may be inferred from 
the fact that his company operates 
twenty-five plants, employs 25,000 men 
and has an annual output valued at more 
than one hundred millions of dollars. His 
plants produced last year 75,000 freight 
Cars, 1,500 passenger cars, 350,000 tons of 
car wheels and thousands of tons of parts. 
"One of the oldest, and truest, axioms,” 
Woodin went on, “states that before a 
man can control others he must learn to 
control himself. In the army, you know, 
they say you must know how to obey 
before you can command. 

"Life, and particularly business life, 
also offers a course in self-control for 
whoever is willing to learn it. Nearly 
every day there comes a moment when a 
man is tempted to 'fly off the handle' 
about something. If he grips himself 
hard, and does not allow the impulse to 
master him, next time it will be easier. 
This self-discipline breeds poise and cer- 
tainty. People learn to rely upon thé 
man who has his temperament so well in 
hand that he is equable under all condi- 
tions, and when a crisis comes, they turn 
to him for leadership. i 

“Due to my father, I had some early 
lessons in self-control. We are an old fam- 
ily of iron founders. In 1835 my grand- 
father started a furnace for the production 
of pig iron at Berwick, Pennsylvania. 
With a partner, he carried the business on 
under the name of Jackson and Woodin. 
At the time of my boyhood, the firm had 
already commenced to manufacture rail- 
road equipment and was one of the most 
important plants of its kind in the 
country. 

“I am telling you this," Woodin ex- 
plained, ‘‘so that you will understand 
what happened to me. I wanted to be a 
doctor. f seemed to me that the most 
desirable profession in the world was that 
of healing. But the railroad develop- 
ment, which, within a few decades, 
changed the West from a desert and a 
wilderness to a thickly populated and 
important part of the country, was at its 
height. The production of railroad equip- 
ment was vital to this development, and 
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William H. Woodin, one of the leading manufacturers in the country, 
is president of the American Car and Foundry Company, which 
operates twenty-five plants and has an annual output valued at 
more than one hundred million dollars. His father and his grand- 
father were iron founders, and Mr. Woodin naturally followed in 
their steps. He was born in Berwick, Pennsylvania, fifty-six years 
ago, and began his business career as a common laborer in his father’s 
plant. Step by step he rose until, in 1916, he was elected to his present 
position. This picture was taken in the library of his New York home 


my father thought that I could be of more 
service in carrying on the business than I 
could be as a physician. So I gave up the 
idea of a medical career. 


“VV HEN I left Columbia University, 
New York, I went to work in the 
plant, first as a cleaner of castings, and then 
asamolder. The work was hard, dirty, and, 
at first, unpleasant. There were times 
when I revolted at it. But I kept on. 

“ As my father had wisely foreseen, not 
only did I learn the business from the 
ground up, but I also received many 
valuable lessons in self-control, and the 
men I worked with were my teachers. 

"[ remember one da was casting 
plates,” he continued. “I had prepared a 
number of molds and poured the metal. 
Then I began to take out my plates. One 
of the molds, instead of the plate I ex- 
pected to see, disgorged an irregular lump 
of glowing metz'. I couldn't understand 
what it was, nor how it happened to get 
that way. I took a bar and knocked the 
sand off it, and, to my surprise, there was 
disclosed a bullfrog of red-hot iron. As 
I stared at it in astonishment, a roar of 


laughter went up from the other work- 
men. One of the old stock jokes had been 
played on me when someone had sub- 
stituted the bullfrog mold for my plate 
mold without my knowing it. My be- 
wildet, when I saw it, pleased them 
a lot. 

* Another time I got ready to mold a 
car wheel. I had prepared the mold and 
was trying to fit the core in it. The core 
of baked sand had three little lugs pro- 
jecting from its face, which were in- 
tended to fit into corresponding indenta- 
tions left in the mold by the pattern. 

“Two or three times Í tried to fit them 
together, and each time the sand around 
the indentations broke and crumbled, so 
that I had to prepare it all over again. 
I was an experienced molder, and my own 
awkwardness, which I thought was at the 
bottom of the trouble, surprised and pro- 
voked me. Again and again I tried, the 
sweat pouring off me in the heated air of 
the molding room. Each time the result 
was the same. 

*Finally I became conscious of that 
peculiar silence which comes when all the 
men stop work to (Continued on page 134) 


The Awakening 


A story of a man who discovered the real values of life 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


AVID | EVRIMAN climbed 
stifly off the train. The big 
suburban station was filled 
with its usual evening throng. 
Evriman made his way among 

them heavily. He had just been on a long 
journey to what was considered the last 
court of physical appeal. And he was 
returning: under sentence of death. A 
year the doctors had given him—no long- 
er. He had come up sharply for the first 
time against something Reel desir- 
able which money could not buy— Life. 

Hays was waiting for him, stalwart and 
respectful. He helped him into the 
palatial shining blue car. They sped down 
the long avenue, around a turn. He wasat 
home. The great red brick house that 
stretched itself in incredible vine- 
covered lengths on either side of the 
towering doorway had only a few lights 
showing behind the trees. 

In the hallway, Parker greeted him. 
“Mrs. Evriman left word, sir, she was 
sorry to be out when you came. She 
said to tell you, sir, she was dining with 
the Lorrys, and hoped you wouldn't be 
too tired from your trip." 

“And the children?" Evriman put 
the question mechanically. 

“They are out too, sir!" 

He went on up the stairs to his suite 
in the right wing. There was 3 bed- 
room and sitting-room and study, all 
spacious rooms, massively furnished. 
Here McTay was in charge. Evriman 
liked the young Scotchman. It was 
pleasant to be perfectly cared for. He 
ordered dinner sent up to his sitting- 
room, where the fire was already 
lighted. McTay served him exquisitely. 

At last, each trifle for his comfort 
had been done. McTay said good night. 


QVRIMAN was alone, to face square- 
A ly the unequivocal truth: He had 
only a year to live. 

Strange that to him, a man of quick 
and powerful decisions, of sudden and 
complete adaptations, the sentence had 
been pronounced in this way. If they 
had given him a day, a week, he knew 
he should have laughed carclessly at 
fate, and fallen with sportsmanlike 
gayety under the blow. i 

But ayear! The perfect unit of time! 
So circumscribed, yet so full of infinite 
possibility. It challenged him. It in- 
trigued his fancy. A year in which to 
make the résumé of his life. 

He opened the door and stepped out 
on the wide upper balcony. Already hc 
could feel dry, unused channels of his 
brain flushing full of strange - new 
thoughts. The night, for instance. l'or 
years he had not noticed a night apart 
from the idea of weather. But now sud- 
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denly, as he stood there, he was aware 
that he was listening in the wide, silent 
darkness as one listens for a footstep. It 
was very early spring; but in the chill, 
tremulous hush he could almost feel the 
budding life move beneath the sweet 
virgin. earth; he looked at the shining 
sweep of the stars, at the delicate silvery 
feather of new moon. He felt a quick 
stab of pleasure, a sharp, exquisite pain 
at the beauty of it. For now that his 


nights were numbered, he knew for the 
hrst time how like soft, healing fingers they 
can be to a man's hot soul. 

He went back to the room and to his 
desk; his strong business sense rose within 
him. He must grasp firmly from the start 


ANDERSON 


what he wished to do with this year. 

Make an orderly plan. 
He took up pen and paper. What 
usiness? No. 


should head the list? The 
He must now be utterly honest. In spite 
of the fact that he had still been giving 
his nights and days to it, had been bury- 
ing himself in it feverishly as a miser laves 
himself in his golden coins, he knew that 
it could go on without him. How he 
would have loved to keep working to the 
end! 

He had heard of high souls who had 
done that. Men who had lived so wisely 
and well that they needed to make no 
change as they awaited death. 

He could not do that. For all about him 


could have put his arms 
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lay the blundering, unfinished affairs of 
his actual living. ‘The business was 
organized, stable, secure. But these other 
relationships! He dared not leave them 
as they were. And which of these now, 
should come first? 

He hesitated only a second, and then 
wrote, "Margaret." And when he had 
done so he put his face in his hands. In 
all the sudden, terrifying realization of 
his sentence he had longed to be able to 
tell Margaret the truth, as the one person 
in the world who should know, who would 
help him bear the burden of it. But he 
couldn't. He had first shut her out from 
his life years ago, when he had insanely 
traveled many paths that looked primrose- 
bordered at the start but which ended in 
disillusionment. 

Margaret had not left him. She had 
steadily held the home together. But she 
had drawn around herself the cold remote- 
ness of a stranger. She was always cour- 
teous, thoughtful of his comfort, as she 
would have been toward any guest in her 
house. She had never argued the matter, 
never upbraided. She had simply with- 
drawn herself. 

He started up from his chair. Now, 
to-night, he must tell her this ghastl 
iece of news! Tell her that, in spite of all 
is self-control, his philosophy, he was 


MI 


about her, she drew away 


afraid; that he wanted to live; that he 
was only fifty; that it wasn't fair— He 
wanted to feel the comfort of her arms 
about him, to share the burden together. 

No; he was ashamed. He had forfeited 
his right. He must fight it alone. 


E WROTE down underneath her 

name, "Dave and Peggy." The chil- 
dren. It came with a shock to him that he 
hardly knew them. Dave, big, deep-eyed, 
inscrutable. There had never been even 
attempted camaraderie between them. 
Dave, a year out of college, reading law 
with a city firm, pretending to live at 
home, but always off somewhere. Evri- 
man paused. He wondered what Dave 
thought about things: about life, and 
himself, and love. How did fathers get 
their sons’ confidence, anyway? 

And Peggy, who should have been like 
her mother, but wasn't. Peggy, in her 
last year at Miss Lawrence’s: a blasé, 
slouching, slim, painted young creature; 
smoking a cigarette rakishly under her 
mother's nose because her mother didn't 
like it. What about Peggy? 

It had been all very well before to 
protest he was too busy; to shift all 
responsibility for the children's mis- 
demeanors vaguely upon "the times." 
But now time itself had. crystallized. For 


“hs 
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ever so little 
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him time had bécome a definite, measured 
thing. A year in which to do all he had 
failed to do for the children! 

He thought a moment and then wrote, 
“Bob.” Bob was his only brother, still on 
the old farm. He had neglected Bob. 
Their ways of life had grown so different. 
He had always evaded the thought of 
having Bob come for a visit, since they had 
UE into this house. He had been 
ashamed. But now he would have him 
come; he would show him the time of his 
life. He had always sent money at Christ- 
mas time, but this would mean more to 
Bob than money. lle'd take him to his 
best club! Let them stare! Bob was his 
brother. Bob had saved his life once in 
the old swimming-hole. He could hear 
him yet as he ran across the field: “I’m 
comin’, Dave! Hold on! I’m comin!” 
He had let Bob slip out of his life. One 
year to gather up the old threads. . . . 

On into the morning Evriman worked 
at his task. He made a list of all the 
organizations to which he belonged. The 
length appalled him. Proud, important 
things he Rad thought them; now, in the 
light of the year, merely empty, useless 
clutter. One by one he struck them off, 
until there were left but two: the city 
club where he had some real friends; the 
country club with the best golf course. 

The next morning he 
called up Dodds on the 
'phone. Dodds was the 
man he knew could take 
ris 
He had trained him. He 
told him to go ahead; 
that he was going to take 
a good rest. 


E DID not see Mar- 

garet until late that 
afternoon. She came in 
from a reception, and 
her blue hat and gown 
matched her eyes. She 
was beautiful with a 
beauty beyond that of 
girlhood. There was the 
hne graciousness, the 
serene poise of maturity. 
He told her hasteatinisly 
of his plan to take a year 
off. He half hoped she 
would suspect, would 
make him tell the real 
reason, but she didn't. 

" ['ll have a chance at 
least to become ac- 

uainted with my fam- 
ily,” he smiled. “How 
are the children coming 
along, anyway?" 

Margaret’s fine face 
clouded. “I’m not sure,” 
she said. ‘‘Sometimes 
I'm anxious. I’ve tried 
to hold them; but I'm 
afraid I'm failing. It’s 
been hard." 

She glanced around 
the living-room: heavy 
tapestries; heavy rugs; 
heavy carved tables; 
huge chairs. It might 
have been an early feudal 
castle. She looked on 
through wide vistas of 
hall and library and 
drawing-rooms. Evriman 


lace in the business. . . 
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At last, as they sat together, father and son, beside a little stream with the rich 
afternoon sunlight shaded by many leaves, the story came out in painful snatches 


found himself strangely conscious of her 
thought. 

“Yoo big, isn't it?” he said slowly. “I 
think I see. There have to be close con- 
tacts to make a real home. You can’t 
have them in these big places. We wander 
about, and before we know it we lose each 
other. , . ." 

"Yes," Margaret breathed; “that’s 
it!’ Her eyes were watching him with a 
dawning curiosity. 

“PII tell you," he broke out suddenly. 
"Why couldn't we chuck it all this sum- 
mer and find a regular old farmhouse 
somewhere in the hills?” 

Margaret stopped him with a quick 
movement of her band. That little move- 
ment had belonged to her girlhood. 

“Oh, I aula love to! We don't need 
to open the Maine house at all. It's as 
bad as this one! If we can only get the 
children to agree," she added anxiously. 

That proved indeed the hardest part of 
the plan. The house itself they found 
easily: an old farmhouse in the Catskills, 
with plenty of room inside for their needs. 
A shabby old place with clematis and 
honeysuckle rambling over the long low 
porch, and great clumps of peonies alon 
the walk. Evriman and Margaret decided 
on it before they had more than glanced 
at the house. For as they got out of the 
car after the long rocky unb they stood 
amazed at the view. 

Across the wide circle of the southern 
sky stretched the mountains, towerin 
into great wooded peaks on the east and 
west, supreme in their eternal calm. In 


between spread the lower hills, where 
fresh, smooth, fenced fields interspersed 
the thick patches of forest, and tiny 
smoking houses and one small, white- 
bosomed lake shone in the sunshine. 
Evriman drew a deep breath. His last 
summer! There could be no better place. 
The agent told them there was fine trout 
fishing in all the mountain streams. 
They signed up for the farm that day. 


HEN the matter was broached to the 

children on one of the rare evenings 
they were both at home, Dave listened in 
a bored surprise, and then stated that he 
didn't believe he cared to go. Besides, he 
had made some other plans for the sum- 
mer. Peggy, with the fear of coercion 
upon her, flared into an rotest. À 
stupid old country hole! Nothing to do! 
No dances! No men! Who cared about a 
view! 

The matter was dropped for that 
evening. The next day B ortian called 
Peggy into his study. There he had 
Sn out a dazzling array of flies. He 
showed Peggy the delicate tackle. He 
pointed in a catalogue to a natty fishing 
suit. The girl clothed in it was poised 
gracefully in the midst of a mountain 
torrent. Evriman said he had thought of 
a suit like that for her, if she had been 
coming. He fancied she would be clever 
at fishing. - 

During dinner he talked much about 
the fact that few women understood the 
art of angling. 

Late that night Peggy capitulated, with 


the air of doing her parents a favor. She 
could go, she supposed, if she had to. 

With Dave he was more direct. He 
managed to get him out on the balcony 
one evening br a smoke. 

“About this summer, Dave, I'm a good 
deal disappointed. You know it's queer— 
this thing of a family. Here we are, we 
four—call it mere biological accident if 

ou please—but here we are, curiously 
boont together. Now, anything’s likely 
to blow one of us away any time, and you 
children will scatter for good in a few 
more years. So I had set my heart on our 
all being together close, just ourselves, 
this summer: You know, Dave, it’s just 
come over me how much I’ve missed 
these last years, not knowing you better; 
you're a fine fellow, Dave!” 

The boy gasped—stammered, out of 
his habitual reserve, "Why, Dad, why 
that's mighty nice of you... why... 
well now, about this summer . . . well, 
I think I can manage." 


So THEY started in the car, all foui 
together, one day in early June, with 
Hays and his wife in the front seat. There 
would be no other servants. The furniture 
had been sent up before; but it remained 
for all of them to put it in place. It was 
a new experience for Dave and Peggy. 
They attacked it with zest. 

As the weeks passed, Peggy became a 
new creature. The slouch, the affectation 
slipped from her. She no longer used a 
lip-stick. In tall, important boots she 
tramped the streams and learned to 
cast a fly; with glasses and bird books 
she roamed the woods. She became what 
she should have been: a fresh, eager- 
eyed, happy-hearted girl of seventeen. 

And Margaret! Evriman watched her 
hungrily. She was a woman who could be 
beautiful in a natural setting. The blue 
of her eyes seemed bluer here; her cheeks 
were pink as a girl’s in the early morning. 
She was always bright, busy; planning 
little surprises, thinking of new pleas- 
ures. 

Sometimes, when he was very close to 
her, so close he could have put his arms 
about her, she drew away—ever so little. 
He knew that her defenses were still up. 
Sometimes at night, when the others had 
all gone early to bed, he still sat on the 
porch listening to the night sounds: The 
thrush-calls from the deep woods, like 
long strings of silver raindrops; the 
haunting cry of the whip-poer-will, and all 
the music doni the small things in the 
lush grasses at his feet. He wondered if 
Margaret in her own room was listening, 
too. If somehow in the stillness she might 
not also hear the call of his heart. 

But each time he was on the.verge of 
telling her, if not his new secret at least 
his old love, he stopped. He thought of 
the time when he had cruelly humiliated 
her; when in his madness he had gone his 
own way, had trampled her love in the 
dust. There must be an incurable scar in 
Margaret’s heart, just as there was the 
shame in his. He must continue to fight 
alone. Only a few months now-— not 
even a year. 

But of all of the», the one who seemed 
less than happy was Dave. He was silent 
long evenings, went off alone moodilv 
through the day. At last, as they sat to- 
gether, father and son, beside a little 
stream with the rich afternoon sunlight 
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shaded by many leaves, the story came 
out in painful snatches: There had been a 
girl. No one had ever loved as he had 
loved her. He was about to buy the ring, 
when suddenly she had turned bin down, 
jilted him for a young simp of a lounge 
lizard that wrote poetry and had brown 
eyes. Of course he had the jack, too. 
Now, life was empty. No special reason 
for living. He had even thought of going 
off to Canada this summer and ending it 
all. (Evriman drew a shuddering breath.) 
He'd been going a pace of late, trying to 
forget, but he couldn't. He never expected 
to ke the same again. 

Evriman broke in with eager platitudes. 
The boy turned a savage face upon 
him. 

“Don’t say those things to me! What 
do you know about it? You haven't 
suffered! You loved Mother, and you got 
her!" 

And then like a flash the words broke 
from Evriman’s tortured soul: 

"Good God, boy, can't you see that 
I’ve lost her!" 

The next moment he was aghast at 
what he had done. This, to his son! But 
the boy's eyes, startled completely out 
of thought of himself, weuld be answered. 
The father must go on. And he did. 

It was almost dusk when they rose at 
last and wrung each other's hands. They 
had talked of deep, unspoken things. But 
Evriman was determined to clarify in the 
mind of his son the great meaning of some 
of the verities of life. It might be the last 
chance. He mustn't make the mistakes 
of his father. Out of the anguish of his 
own heart he spoke. 

On the way back over the dewy fields 
he could feel the boy's spirit clinging to 
his in a new, human kinship. The bond 
between them now was secure, though 
bought at a strange and bitter cost. If 
there were only more time! What he had 
missed! 


TO SUMMER had ever gone so fast. 
4‘ [Ie tried to lengthen the days by ris- 
ing at dawn, a thing hehad not done since 
boyhood. He watched the day begin in 
glory; he felt the quickening ^ei of it. 
Why had he never thought before of 
watching a sunrise? No man could go 
from a sunrise and be small and hard 
and egotistical, or selfish or gross. There 
vas here a purifying fire of exaltation. 

He sat up late each night, till the woods 

had grownquiet. Even so, he rose refreshed 
trom his shortened sleep. The old pain 
was less acute now. Some days he tid not 
feel it. He knew, though, that it must 
mean the disease had passed to a quieter 
and more deadly stage. 

They all left reluctantly in September. 
** And we'll come back next summer, Dad, 
svon’t we?" Peggy had begged. 

Evriman wondered if his face went 
v» hite. 

“Surely,” he said lightly. “Oh, yes— 
next summer!” 

Back at home, he suggested to Mar- 
caret that they change the house. They 
closed half of it, leaving only one formal 
<irawing-room. The big living-room was 
stmpped. Margaret, with eyes alight, 
b»egan to do it over. Before, at Evriman's 
us r gent desire, the highest-priced decorator 
from the city had wrought his morbid 
f: ncies upon tt. 

The thing that Margaret now achieved 


amazed Evriman no less than the chil- 
dren. A big, bright, comfortable place 
was here, which became what it should 
always have been—the family gathering 
place. 

One night Peggy brought home a kitten 
and deposited it on the rug before the fire. 
“That’s the last touch to make this room 
look like those quaint, homey ones you’re 
always seeing in pictures.” It was a great 
tribute from Peggy, and the kitten was 
coaxed to remain. 

Evriman wrote for Bob. He came, big, 
clumsy, scared, delighted Bob. He stayed 
two weeks, and Evriman knew without 
his halting words that it had been the 
'reatest fortnight of his life. He sent Bob 
tack to the old farm, heart-warmed and 
happy. He had enjoyed the days himself 
more than he had dreamed possible. Boy- 
hood love had come flooding back. 


T WAS after the turn of the year, when 

Evriman began to check off the weeks 
with a deadly sinking at his heart, that he 
began to think about going to church. 
Margaret went, but he had always ridi- 
ced it as a mere pious habit. Absurd to 
think one could worship at a stated day 
and hour. But now he saw the fallacy of 
that argument. 

Because he had given himself all free- 
dom to worship at any time, he had not 
worshiped at all. And it was only decent 
and honorable for the creature to make 
some regular bow of reverence to his Crea- 
tor, whoever or whatever he might be. 
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He thought about his soul. In a few 
weeks he must go out alone in the dark- 
ness. No help here from the old familiar 
body. The soul must carry him out into 
wide, unknown spaces. Would it be a 
strong, buoyant thing, soaring on some- 
how to the light? He could think of souls 
like that. Or would it be halting, timid, 
flabby, under-nourished ? 

He came to his decision. It was only 
moral good sense for a man to give to his 
soul the food that was supposed best to 
sustain it, and to give it regularly. 

He began going to church with Mar- 
garet. 

One night he searched in his book- 
shelves for a small volume, quite dusty, 
that had slipped behind the others. On 
the fly leaf was written in an old-fashioned 
slanting hand: 7o David from Mother, on 
his twelfth birthday. 

He opened it and read. He read the 
story of David, whose namesake he was. 
‘The great sinner; the great saint. He 
wondered if Margaret remembered it. 

He stumbled upon the old tale of the 
three Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace, and of the other man who strangely 
walked beside them, whose form was like 
unto the Son of God. Evriman put the 
book down and thought about this. 
Oriental imagery, of course, and yet— 
Back there at the farm he had had that 
very same feeling. Someone beside him, 
bearing him company through his black- 
est hours. . . . Something in that story. 
Something in that! (Continued on page 158) 


As the weeks passed, Peggy became a new creature. .. . In tall, im- 
portant boots she tramped the streams and learned to cast a fly 


Novel Ways of Saving 
Your Time, Labor, and Money 


For years, Melvil Dewey has studied our habits and methods, picked 
out the ones that are wasteful, and waged war against 
them—He gives here some definite and interest- 
ing suggestions, which anyone can follow 


WAS having luncheon with Dr. 
Melvil Dewey, president of the Lake 
Placid Club, famous as an all-the- 
ear-rouad resort in the Adirondack 
ountains. Ás we took our places 
in the clubhouse dining-room, the wait- 
ress handed each of us a menu card, 
printed in simplified spelling; also a small 
pad and a pencil. 

“These little pads and 
pence remarked or 

ewey, smiling, “are worth 
fifty thousand dollars a year 
to us." 

“Sounds as if there were 
a catch to it," I responded; 
"but I don't mind biting. 
How can little pads and 
pencils be worth fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year?" 

* Because they actually 
save us that much," re- 
plied Doctor Dewey. “And 
it’s because of an interesting 
bit of human psychology: 

"Some years ago, we 
found that a tremendous 
amount of food was being 
wasted ‘here. Most people 
overeat at all times. They 
are especially inclined to 
_ do it when they are away 
on a vacation. Ánd it is an 
added temptation if meals 
are served at a fixed price, 
regardless of the amount 


of food ordered. 
“TF, WHEN we look over 


the menu, we are in 
doubt as to which of two 
dishes we want, we are likely 
to order both. We can't eat 
both, so we nibble part of 
each and waste the rest. 

* Moreover, the waitress 
hasn't an infallible memory 
With three or four persons 
to serve, it isn't easy for her to recall just 
what items each one ordered. If in doubt 
whether you chose pie, pudding, or ice 
cream for dessert, she is inclined to play 
safe by bringing all three. 

"When we began to have the guests 
write their own orders on these little pads, 
there was an immediate and astonishing 
decrease in the amount of food wasted. 
It is easy, in giving an order, to name a 
dozen or fifteen items on the menu. But 
it takes time to write all these down, and 
the list grows so long that you feel rather 
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ashamed of it. The mere effort of having 
to write out an item which you are not 
sure you want makes you decide not to 
take it. As for the waitress, when the 
order is in black and white she has no 
reason for bringing anything not asked 


for. 
“Well, the first year we started using 


We Spend a Good Many Dollars, 
Just to Prove That We Have Them! 


*TT WOULD be hard," says Doctor Dewey, 
*to tell how much money and time we 
squander on needless things, simply because 
we want to impress other people. At Lake : 
Placid Club we have two prices for meals— 
one $5 a day and the other $3.50 a day. For 
the lower price we give exactly the same 
quality of food, cooked in the same kitchen, 
and served in the same way. "The only dif- 
ference is that the lower-price menu has not 
quite as much variety; perhaps one less choice 
of meat and dessert. Under the circum- 
stances, wouldn't you think it foolish for 
anybody to pay $1.50 more a day? The 
saving in two weeks, for a man and his wife, 
would be $42, obviously worth while. 
“Yet it is surprising how few take advan- 
tage of the lower rate. Even if the higher- 
priced table were actually inferior most 
people would not eat there—lest somebody 
think that they couldn’t afford to pay the 
difference.” 


the little pads and pencils, we reduced 
our food bills sq When we had 700 
guests, we used to feed 418 pigs, out on 
our farm, with the waste from the club- 
house kitchens. Later, with 1,200 guests, 
the waste would scarcely feed 150 pigs! 
The important point is that we all would 
eat less if we had to write down all the 
things we do eat." 

This was particularly interesting to me, 
coming from a man who for fifty years has 
been at war against wasting time, effort, 
or material, and who has been striving for 


greater simplification in all our everyday 
affairs. 

Doctor Dewey's hobby is education; 
and by education he means the ability to 
do things better, more quickly, more 
easily, and more cheaply. He is a foe to 
every form of lost motion. All his life he 
has avoided waste effort. Perhaps that 
is why to-day, in his seven- 
ty-third year, he not only 
can point to a long list 
achievements but also shows 
the mental and physical 

i ofa wan of Bh í 

hen he was graduated 
from Amherst, in the early 
70's, Doctor Dewey thought 
of becoming a teacher. He 
wanted to help make the 
world better; and the only 
way to do this, he thought, 
was to help people to know 
more. 

For one thing, he was 
appalled at the time 
by the average child, just 
in trying to learn to spell. 
He told me that, according 
to careful estimates, three 
years might be saved in 
each child's schooling if 
logical spelling were in 
general use. Another year, 
so he declares, might be 
saved by the adoption of 
the metric system. 


A „a first step toward 
giving people more and 
better education, hc 
launched, in 1876, the Spell- 
ing Reform Association. In 
his campaign for simplified 
spelling he was later aided 
by such men as Carnegie 
and Roosevelt. At about 
the same time he organized 
the Metric Bureau, for the . 
establishment of metric weights and 
measures. To-day the metric system has 
been adopted by all civilized countries, 
except the United States and England. 
Doctor Dewey is still carrying on the 
fight here. 

Another logical step toward the spread 
of education was to put more ks 
into people's hands. But when Doctor 
Dewey found how poorly catalogued our 
libraries were he decided that here was 
another job for someone to do. He made 
it his job, and (Continued on page 106) 
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Dr. Melvil Dewey 


DocTOR DEWEY widely known as an uncompro- 
mising foe to every kind of waste and lost motion, 
originated the modern library card index system, or- 
penised the movement for simplified spelling, and 
aunched the Metric Bureau for the adoption of metric 
weights and measures. He is president of the National 
Institute of Efficiency, and formerly was professor of 


library economy at Columbia University. For fifty of 
his seventy-three years he has been striving to educate 
the country to do things in the quickest, easiest, and 
cheapest way. One seventh of al English writing, he 
says, 18 made up of unnecessary letters; therefore, one 
tree out of every seven made into pulp wood is wasted. 
Doctor Dewey's home is at Lake Placid, New York. 
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Mrs. Daniel Reese 
MR. REESE, general counsel in Pennsylvania for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western railroad, worked 
as a coal miner for twenty years before he began the 


study of law. By obtaining odd jobs about the college 
he attended, and with the aid of a small sum of borrowed 


money, he was able to complete the course, and ret 
home to his wife and two children, rene? to ente 
profession in which he has risen steadily. Mr. F 
whose home is in Scranton, Pennsylvania, was boi 
Wales, but has lived in Americasince he was two years 


The Wonder Story Of 


Daniel and Catherine Reese 


How a coal miner, after working twenty years at that job, determined to become a 
lawyer—By his own courage and through his wife’s faith and sacrifices. 
he won an amazing fight—To-day he holds one of the highest 
legal positions with an important Eastern railroad 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


T NINE o’clock each night 

Dan Reese, far down in the 

black tunnel of a Pennsylvania 

E coal mine, set his pumps to run 
until two in the morning, and 

then turned to his schoolbooks. Fifteen 
hundred feet above him his wife and two 
children slept in their three-room cottage. 
eese was nearly thirty years old, and 

he had spent twenty of those years in the 
mines. He was pitifully poor, and lacked 
even a common-school education. He had 
determined, however, to climb out of the 
mines—to do something that would give 
to his family a chance for a freer, happier 


e. 

It was this ambition that caused him to 
take his books into the mine, and to study 
them in every spare moment. The pages 
were soiled with coal dust, his hands were 
stiff with heavy work, but he managed to 
spell out the words, and to solve the sim- 
pe problems in arithmetic. Always the 

of better things shone like a shaft 
of Tight through the darkness of the mine. 

At six o'clock in the morning Reese was 
off duty for the balance of the day, and, 
taking his books with him, he always went 
home, slept a few hours, and then got up 
for another session with his studies. His 
wife, better educated than he, helped him. 
She read to him the words that had puz- 
zled him the night before, and solved for 
him the examples in arithmetic that were 
too hard for his meager learning. 

This was the manner in which Daniel 
Reese began his education; and this was 
the manner in which he and his wife, 
Catherine Reese, began their fight against 
poverty, ignorance, and apparent lack of 
opportunity! 

hen I was on my way to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, to see the Keeses, I asked 
a man in Harrisburg if he happened to 
have heard of Dan Reese. 

“Dan Reese?" he echoed. “Sure; 
everybody knows him. He’s the fellow 
chat put through that Lackawanna Trail, 
one of the most wonderful roads in the 
country, running from Binghamton, New 
York, to Scranton. The people in Scran- 
ton wanted to run him for mayor 
after that, but he didn't think it was 
right, because of his connection with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad. He’s their general attorney, 
you know, for Pennsylvania.” 

When I arrived at Scranton I learned 
that Dan Reese, in addition to his heavy 
responsibilities as state counsel for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, was 


the president of the Lackawanna Motor 
Club, a vice president of the American 
Automobile Association, a trustee of the 
State Hospital for the Criminal Insane, 
the organizer of a new country club, 
president of the Lackawanna Trail Asso- 
ciation, and had twice been presidezt of 
the Welsh Society—for Scranton boasts 
some fifteen thousand citizens of Welsh 
extraction who recognize the heritage as a 
common bond. 

Reese has a fighting jaw; the kind that, 
once started, goes through. It might be 
an ugly or aggressive jaw; but the mild, 
open brow and the kindly eyes of the man 
modify that suggestion. Reese is a rather 
short, thick-set man with squared, hea 
shoulders. His features are rugged. He 
gives an impression of great self-control; 
and, as we talked, it seemed to me that I 
never had met with such simple frank- 


ness. E 
“Tl tell you everything I can think 
of," he said, “and then, if it doesa't do, 
you can put the whole thing into the 
waste basket. I don't know what it 
amounts to." 

As he went on, I understood why he 
was in demand from one end of the state 
to the other as a speaker. He uses simple 
words in terse sentences, but with a 
clarity and fidelity to detail that bring a 
vivid picture to the imagination of the 
listener. 


(THE Reese family came to America 
when Daniel was two years old. There 
were four older children. The father had 
been a miner in Wales, and naturally he 
sought the mines here. He found work 
and settled his family in Taylor, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Six months after their arrival, a strike 
was declared; the mines shut down, and 
the Reeses, just beginning in a new land, 
their savings well-nigh exhausted by the 
expenses of the trip, suffered from actual 
want. Shifting from one town to another 
as work promised, they finally located at 
Plymouth, a small town nineteen miles 
from Scranton, and here the Reese children 
entered public school. Dan began at four. 

There were no child labor laws in those 
days, and boys went to work as soon as 
their parents needed them and the em- 

loyer would accept them. So at nine 
Daniel Reese left school and went to the 
mines as a breaker boy. 

A breaker boy sits on the coal chutes 
and lets the coal, flowing by, pass between 
his hands. As it runs, his fingers work 


quickly, picking out the slate and throw- 
ing it down a slate chute. At that time 
breaker boys were paid thirty-five cents 
for a ten-hour day. Dan picked slate for 
three years, and then, at the age of twelve, 
he was promoted to door tender. His pay 
was raised to forty-five cents a day. 

The air in the mines is regulated by 
vacuum fans. When the doors are opened 
this regulation is disturbed, so a door 
tender must be on hand to permit the^ 
laden cars to pass out and close the doors 
behind them. 

Young Reese passed from one job to 
another until he knew pretty nearly 
everything, there was to be. known about 
a mine. His pay mounted to as much as 
sixty cents a day. But not until he was 
twenty was he permitted to take the 
examination that made him a full-fledged 
miner. 


"THAT was a great day for Dan Reese. 
Beyond a vague feeling of disquiet now 
and then, the ambition that stirred him in 
later years had not then manifested itself. 
He was a man and a miner; as good as his 
neighbors about him, and that wasenough. 
Several years later, however, he began to 
beuneasy. He was not getting anywhere. 

The work would not have been so bad 
if there had been any dependence upon it. 
But most of the year the mines were run- 
ning on half time and half the work quota. 
Supposedly, they turned out six cars of 
coal a day, six days a week. Now the men 
were asked to turn out three cars a day 
for three days. No one could make mone 
enough to save and get ahead on a sched- 
ule like that. And fece was thinking of 
getting married. 

He talked with the girl. She had an 
unusual heritage. Her father, who had 
been a mechanic and an unlicensed 
preacher, had entered a theological semi- 
nary at forty, completed the course, and 
was now an ordained minister of the 
Baptist Church. The daughter was ac- 
counted a girl of superior education in 
that co.nmunity, for she had completed 
the grammar school and one year of high 
school. 

She listened to Dan's disgruntled com- ` 
pane and to the vague wish that had 

een born within him to study and get 
out of mining. 

“Dan,” she urged gently, “why not 
stop right now and try tọ study?” 

ut Dan Reese was a man in love, and 
his youth cried out in protest. To stop 
now meant going (Continued on page 94) 
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This Peddler Hitched His 
Pushcart to a Star 


Starting his remarkable career with only a twenty-five-cent bag of apples, 
Joseph H. Steinhardt later graduated from the ranks of pushcart 
peddlers into one of the great fruit and vegetable mer- 
chants of the world—To-day his freight bills 
alone come to $2,500,000 a year 


NE night last fall approximately 

fifty thousand men in Greater 

New York and Jersey City 

failed to report for work, and 

they haven't shown up any 

night since. It isn't likely, however, that 

you heard a word about it, for the incident 

received less attention than is usually de- 

voted to the arrival of a third-rate pugilist 
from foreign shores. 

This idarra revolution—for such it 
was—took place on the lower West Side of 
New York City, known as the Washington 
Market district, where every twenty-four 
hours enough fresh fruits and vegetables 
are received from all parts of the country 
and from foreign countries to supply the 
wants of eight million persons living in the 
metropolitan area. 

The business of loading and unloading, 
buying and selling, and transporting these 
vast stores of perishable goods to various 
jobbing markets where retailers obtain 
their daily supplies, requires the services 
of an army of freight handlers, sorters, 
inspectors, buyers, clerks, salesmen, check- 


By E. M. Wickes 


ers, chauffeurs, teamsters, and traffic 
policemen, as well as thousands of horses, 
wagons and auto trucks. 

Years ago it became the custom to 
transact this business from eleven P. M. to 
noon the next day, or later. No one 


thought of doing it in less time and at 
more convenient hours, until Joseph H. 
Steinhardt, formerly a peddler but now 
one of America's premier fruit merchants, 
analyzed the situation and concluded that 
could be achieved 


the same results 


have any inkling of Steinhardt's remark- 
able career. But within the lines he is 
known to all. His word is accepted for any 
amount, and the people with whom he 
deals never ask him for a contract. In 
fact, Steinhardt says he has signed only 
one contract with an individual, doing 
that to gratify a friend's whim; and dur- 
ing the many years he has been in business 
he has never had a lawsuit. 

“If I have to tie a man to a contract," 
he said to me, “I don't want to do busi- 
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(Left) Joseph H. Steinhardt, one of the biggest fruit and vegetable 
dealers in the world, began his career as an immigrant boy who shined 
shoes, and often had to sleep on park benches. Then he peddled fruit, 
first from a paper bag and later from a pushcart. Forming a partner- 
ship, he bought an old horse and wagon, and shouted his wares through 
the streets of New York. Gradually he built up his present business, 
which runs into many millions a year. (Above) A view of 
West Street, New York City, with Washington Market on the 
right. This is the fruit and vegetable center of the metropolitan area 


ness with him. I'm willing to take the bad 
as well as the good breaks, and any man 
who isn't big enough to take his business 
medicine has no license to be doing busi- 
ness with legitimate people." 

Here's how Steinhardt takes his medi- 


from five ^. M. until. noon. 
Steinhardt enlisted the 
operation of the other promi- 
nent merchants, put his theory 
into practice, and made a com- 
plete success of it. Now thou- 
sands of the toilers connected with 


"m'r?r or ntes 


co- 


the Washington Market district live 
and sleep normally, and get a full 
week's wages, too. 

Few persons outside of the business 
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cine: Several years ago he closed a deal 
for a season's apple crop of the Valley 
Fruit Company, Washington State, while 
the fruit was still in blossom. When the 
apples reached him, conditions weren't 
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This Peddler Hitched His Pushcart to a Star, by E. M. WICKES 


what he had antici- 
pated, prices had fall- 
en, and he stood to 
lose one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The fruit company 
had nothing but his 
word concerning the 
price, yet within twen- 
ty-four hours after the 
shipment arrived, he 
mailed his check for 
the full amount. The 
Valley Fruit Company 
bought full pages in 
several trade papers to 
say: 


Our Hat is Off to 
Joseph H. Steinhardt 


Tue firm of Steinhardt 
and Kelly, whose destiny 
and policy are directed by 
Joseph H. Steinhardt, has 
made a hit with us. 

They are the first people, 
of any consequence, to 
purchase from us a. sea- 
son’s output, who took 
their medicine, even 
though they were losing money from the jump. 

Early in the season this firm purchased from 
us our entire output of fancy and extra-fancy 
apples. 

very car has been shipped, delivered, ac- 
cepted—and never a word from them about the 
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fruit being off-color, poor grade, or slack pack. 
No wires asking for protection, discounts, or 
allowances. 

Anyone knows that fault can be found with 
any car of fruit, especially when the market is 
off, Joseph H. Steinhardt is not that kind of 
fellow. 

You all know that the apple game has not 
been a bed of roses so far this season, and we 
feel a lot of credit is due Steinhardt for ful- 
filling his contracts without a quibble. 

VaLLEY Fnurr Company, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Mr. Kelly, the man mentioned in the 
announcement, was Steinhardt’s partner, 
but he has been dead a long time, his 
name being retained by Steinhardt as a 
tribute to his memory. 

Prior to meeting his partner, Stein- 
hardt was getting along about as well as a 
stray dog 1n a large city. He was born in 
Tauberbischopheim, Germany, where his 


Great stores of fruit and vegetables just arrived at West Street to be dis- 
tributed to the eight million people who live in New York City and its environs. 
Sights such as this may be seen daily in the Washington Market district 


parents conducted a small shoe and leather 
store. The wonderful tales he had heard 
about America had filled him with an in- 
tense longing to come here and make his 
fortune. Finally his parents prevailed upon 
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a relative in New York 
City to take Steinhardt 
and educate him. So 
at the age of thirteen 
the boy crossed the 
ocean alone, bubbling 
with hope and am- 
bition. 


“DUT I didn’t last 
long with my rela- 
tive," Steinhardt said. 
*] played some boyish 
rank on him and was 
undled out of his 
home and told never to 
come back. All I had 
was the suit on my 
back, a quarter, and an 
English vocabulary 
consisting of about 
twenty-five words. 
That night I went 
supperless and slept in 
City Hall Park. 1l 
woke up about mid- 
night to find a cop 
dusting the soles of my 
shoes with his club. So 
I hustled away and finished my slumber 
in another park. 

“The next afternoon, without having 
eaten anything but an apple and a banana 
in twenty-four hours, I went to Park Row 
The regular 
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to get newspapers to sell. 
kids kept crowding me out of the line until 
a scrappy-looking kid came along, saw the 
deal | was getting, and threatened to 
wallop anybody who bothered me-again. 
After I got my papers I met the scrappy- 
looking kid on Park Row. He told me his 
name was Steve Brodie.. He is the man 
who afterward became famous by jump- 
ing from Brooklyn Bridge into the East 
River just out of dare-deviltry, and lived 
to tell the story.” 

For several years after this incident 
Steinhardt sold papers, shined shoes, or 
turned his hand to(Con.inued on page 187) 


(In the oval) Before he was able to open a store, Steinhardt peddled his wares in 
the streets. This picture, made years ago, shows him with his wagon and faithful 
horse, *Bucephalus." (Above) Pushcart peddlers in Orchard Street, a crowded thor- 
oughfare of New York’s East Side. One of the proudest moments of his life, says Stein- 
hardt, was when he had saved money enough to buya pushcartand strike out for himself 
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I Have Met 10,000 Ships 
In New York Bay 


During nearly half a century as a ship news reporter it has been my job to 
write stories about the sea—Here are the most miraculous rescues I have 
ever known and the most interesting people I have interviewed 


OR more than forty years it has 

been my job to tell newspaper 

readers of the queer doings and 

the misdoings of the sea. I have 

heard literally thousands of 
yarns spun by sailormen, have inter- 
viewed numberless ocean travelers, and 
have written for my papers enough copy 
to fill 180 books of 100,000 words each. 

I think I must have met 10,000 ships 
as they steamed into New York—or 
sailed in, for my experience goes back to 
the days when spars and canvas were 
common sights. I have watchéd the 
evolution of the business man from a 
tradesman whose views were seldom 
sought to the position of prominence 
which now makes him a news source; I 
have learned that a traveler generally sees 
what he went expecting to sce, and I have 
discovered that an ocean voyage clears 
the mind, stimulates the imagination, and 


makes people want to tell their opinions. 


of world affairs. 

But in all of the endless list of stories 
that have been related to me, there is none 
that stands out more clearly in my mem- 
ory than that of Benjamin P. Weeks, sole 
survivor of the little schooner “Harry S. 
Lord.” Weeks, a North Carolina farmer, 
had a hankering for the sea, and finally 
left his plow lines to take hold of the 
lines that held the sails of an old-time ship. 

It was a good many years 
ago that the “Lord” took on a 
cargo of logwood and then 
cleared from the West Indies 
for New York. The little vessel 
set sail on an October morning, 
carrying two passengers, both 
former seamen, and a crew of 
six. 

The winds were fair until 
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marine assignments. 


By Samuel A. Wood 


the ship was a week out of port, and 
then the breeze freshened into a heavy 
gale from the east. The weight of the 
whole Atlantic was behind the seas that 
started to run, and the steep green water- 
cliffs began to comb and break in mile- 
long ridges. 

The little schooner was hove to under 
a storm trysail and double-reefed foresail. 


— 


Samuel A. Wood has been a reporter in New York for forty-five 
years, and for more than forty of those years he has ‘‘covered’”’ 
He has ridden forty thousand miles 
back and forth inside the harbor during his service with the 
morning ‘‘Sun,”’ the ‘‘Herald,”’ and the afternoon ‘‘Sun,”’ his 
present paper. Mr. Wood, who was born in Washington, D. C., 
sixty-eight years ago, is married and has three children. 
The New York sky line, shown at the top of this page, 
seldom fails, he says, to strike travelers dumb with wonder 


For two days the gale continued, gath- 
ering additional fury as the hours went 
along. On the morning of the third day 
the ship sprang a leak, and all hands knew 
that the little craft would founder before 
the wind blew itself out. 

*[ was right smart tired," said the 
North Carolinian simply, “and was lying 
in the top bunk in the fo'castle with the 
water washing over me when I heard the 
sails go; and Í knew it was just about all 
up for us. I run out in time to see two 
of the masts go over the side. All of us 
climbed up as high as we could above the 
water—that is, all but one, a man I knew 
as ‘Jack?’ He was holdin’ on to some 
riggin’ that trailed overboard, and pretty 
soon he let go to ketch hold of the grating 


“I SAW a big wave cover him over, and 
then he come up, but not long enough 
to ketch his breath before another wave 

unded him under again. He was to 
leeward of the wreck, and the sea was as 
clear as glass there, we being a sort of 
breakwater. We could see him ten feet 
under, holding on tight to some wreckage 
with one hand, and fighting hard with the 
other; like he was trying to get his breath 
Then he come up once more, but pretty 
soon went out of sight, and we never saw 
him again. 

“Next I heard a rasping sort of noise 
and, turning, saw that the deck- 
house had worked loose. The 
wreck rose on the back of a big 
wave, and the wind, getting 
under the top of the deckhouse, 
ripped it loose and sent it flying 
toleeward. It must have been 
thirty feet from the wreck be- 
fore the top of that house 
dropped into the water. 
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I Have Met 10,000 Ships in New York Bay, by SaMvuEL A. Woop 


“I never was no great 
hand at swimmin’, but I 
thought my best chance 
was to dive clear of the 
wreck and try to get on 
top of that deckhouse. 
So I cut loose and dove, 
but when I come up it 
seemed like the sort of 
raft I was after was 
a mile away. There 
wasn’t no chance to 
get back where I had 
jumped from, so I 
struck out for the deck- 
house, and got along 
mighty fast, for I was 
to windward, you see. 
I tell you I was tired 
when I ketched hold 
of the planks.” 

The frail support 
that Weeks had found 
was about fifteen by 
twenty feet, and so 
thin that whatever side 
he rested on was im- 
mersed in the sea. He 
looked back at the 
wreck, but could see 
none of his comrades, and rightly sup- 
posed that all of them had gone down. 

Daylight began to fade, and darkness 
came drifting in with the fast-flying 
clouds. The sea reared and humped with 
unabated fury while the hardy North 
Carolinian battled for his life. He was 
hundreds of miles from land, the water 
around him hissed, and the wind made a 
great roaring in his ears. But he hung on. 


SEEMED hopeless. Without food, 
without drinking water, surrounded b 
blackness and a savage sea, and depend- 
ing upon thin planks to support him, 
Weeks was Saati in giving up. But the 
instinct of life was strong within him, and 
his heart was stout. So through the wild 
night he clung fast, and daylight saw him 
sull holding to his pitiful little perch away 
out there in the ocean. The long hours of 


that day went by, 
and night came on 
again. 


“Its a funny 
thing," said Weeks, L 
in taking up his nar- x 
carve, but the wind 
was full of curious 
noises. I was sure 
heard the voice of 
the captain yellin 
orders to us, an 
once in a while it 
seemed like some 
devils was giving a 
skeery sort of laugh. 
Then I heard a 
pack of hounds in 
iull cry in the dark- 
ness overhead. I 
had to laugh at 
such a silly notion. 

"When daylight 
come again 1 saw a 
shark go scootin 
past, and it looked 
to me that he was 
in a powerful hurry. 
Seemed sort of fun- 
ny for him to 
tushing like that. 


PHOTO, COURTESY WHITE STAR LINE 
The ‘‘Majestic,’’ one of the greatest ships afloat, steaming up the Hudson 
River to her dock. Across her bridge, you see the Municipal Building and, to the 
right, the Woolworth tower. The Singer Building is the highest structure seen 
across the stern, with the Equitable Building in the extreme right background 


will take them down to Quarantine, about eight miles from the 
docks, where incoming vessels are held up for examination by gov- 
ernment health officers. There the newspaper men board the ships, 
interview passengers, and get news of the voyage. 
man with the white mustache, is standing in the central foreground 


So far as I could tell, there wasn’t 
anywhere to go.” 

Another day and another night 
passed, and the morning of another dá 
dawned. The sea was calmer now, thoug 
the waves were still running high. Weeks, 
faint from hunger, chilled to the marrow 
by the spray that continually broke over 
him, and suffering agony from thirst, still 
refused to give up the battle for life. He 
was young, only thirty years old, and he 
was strong. That explains how he could 
hold out so long. 

Yet he had no hope, he said: “I don't 
know why, but I held on." 

For more than fifty hours he had sur- 
vived on the wrecked top of his deck- 
house, when suddenly he spied a sail in 
the distance. He thought it was another 
trick the sea was playing on him; thought 
his eyes were fooled, as his ears had been. 


—À — ^ 


Mr. Wood, the 
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But no! Thatsail was 
coming closer! Sure 
enough, it was a ship; 
and the gallant sailor 
managed to struggle 
to his feet and wave 
asignal. On came the 
sail, and Weeks made 
out that it was a small 
schooner, not unlike the 
one that had gone down 
under him. 

This little vessel, 
* Star of the Sea," had 
sighted the strange 
piece of wreckage from 
afar, and then the 
lookout had seen a man 
aboard. So the “Star” 
set her nose toward the 
bit of plank, and com- 
ne up close launched 
a boat and took Weeks 
off his perilous refuge. 
From the time his own 
ship had foundered, to 
the time he was picked 
up, was fifty-seven 
hours. 

The “Star” brought 
Weeks on to New York and it was there 
that he told me the story of his miraculous 
escape. Covered with hideous salt-water 
sores, and with hands and feet swathed in 
bandages, he related his experiences as 
simply as though he had been telling of an 
ordinary event. 


"I TOLD you at the start," he said 
finally, “that I had a hankering for the 
sea. But, if anybody asks you, I'm going 
nage to farmin’ now!" i 
eporters are supposed to become 
cynical after a time, and to lose their 
sense of thrills. But it has never been 
that way with me. The sea holds the 
same romance for me now that I am 
sixty-eight years old as it did when | 
began, forty-five years ago, to report news 
of ships and storms. Wireless and radio 
have reduced the hazards of the ocean, 
and the great liners 
now have more than 
twenty times the 
tonnage of the ships 
that carried passen- 
N gers in theearly days 
of my newspaper 
work. , 

But what of it? 
The ocean is just as 
large as it ever was, 
just as alluring in a 
calm, and just as 
savage in a storm. 
There is something 
about the sea that 
charms all of us, and 
perhaps that is the 
reason that I am as 
eager now for a good 
news story as I was 
forty years ago. 

Noone can fathom 
the mysteries of the 
sea and the strange 
things that are con- 
stantly happening 
far out on the bos- 
om of the swells. 
You would say that 
Weeks, shipwrecked 
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no answer. It was too rough to launch a 
boat, so it was a case for a volunteer with 
a life line. Several seamen offered to go, 
but James Breen, known to the passengers 
as "Sunny Jim,” was selected. 

The great liner swung until the dory 
was almost under her stern, and Breen, 
hanging directly over the fisherman, 
shouted to him. But still there was no 
answer. Then Breen stepped aboard the 
dory, though he hurt his ankle in doing 
so. He took the fisherman by the shoul- 
ders and shook him. A spark of life began 
to show, and Breen, encouraged by à be 
spark, made a line fast under the man’s 
arms, and he was hauled aboard. 


THE castaway was revived, and then he 
told his story. He said he was Louis 
Vollett, of St. Maio; France, and that he 
was thirty-three years old. He spoke 
nothing but French, and belonged to the 
French barkentine “La Mimose.” While 
his vessel was anchored off the Grand Banks 
he and a dory mate rowed off to take 


An old-time wooden ship riding easily under half sail. When Mr. Wood, as a fish from the trawls. A gale sprang up 


young reporter, began his career, vessels that depended upon canvas, spars, Sha bav E Volete crest oki 
and the pushing wind for their motive power were common sights to all those the dory and took Vollett s mate into the 
who followed the sea, or who lived in towns on the coast sea. He never appeared again on the sur- 

ace. 


on a piece of plank, 
stood not one chance 
in a million of being 
sighted. Yet he was 
sighted and picked up. 
And he is not the only 
sole survivor I have 
met. There have been 
many others, and every 
time that I see.one my 
imagination thrills to 
think of how slender 
the thread was that 
held that man to 
life. What a tiny speck 
he was away out there 
by himself! What an 
incalculably small 
chance there was for 
any ship to sight him! 


NE day several 
years ago the “ Car- 
mania" was plowing 


When the storm had 
gone, Vollett had 
lost his bearings and, 

- the skies being still 
overcast, he could not 
get them. He had only 
one oar, the other hav- 
ing been carried over 
with his mate. He began 
to scull, chiefly to keep 
warm, for it was 
bitter cold. The dory 
had been provisioned 
with enough for two 
men for forty-eight 
hours; but Vollett ate 
sparingly and managed 
to e e the food last 
eight days. 

"He said he had al- 
ways believed that there 
was no hope for a man 
after he had been nine 


E days without food. 


through heavy seas —— see cousrisy mem stae vine This terrible idea got 
en route from Liver- The **Westernland" used both steam and sails to drive her. This typeof ship hold of his mind, and 
pool to New York. A illustrates one step in the development of ocean transportation from the he could not shake i: 


I : sailing vessels to the great liners of to-day. The sailors, high up in her 
few hours after dawn rigging, look like curious little toys. When this picture was taken, in 
1883, Sam Wood was a young reporter with only four years' experience 


on a Monday morning 
the lookout saw a speck 
on the crest of a big wave. To the un- 
trained eye of the landsman the small 
thing would have been invisible. 

Captain Warr, standing on the bridge, 
turned his glasses toward the bit of drift- 
wood, or whatever it was, and made it 
out, when it bobbed up on a wave, to be a 
fisherman's dory with a man aboard. The 
man, apparently indifferent to his fate, 
though he was a thousand miles from 
land, was sitting in the back of the boat, 
and seemingly was making no effort to 
signal. The big ship slowed down and 
headed for the castaway, and when she 
drew nearer the captain saw that the man 
was holding an oar between his knees, the 
blade pointing halfway between zenith 
and horizon. That was a distress signal. 

When the “Carmania” was within a 
hundred feet or so of the little craft, the 
captain hailed the man and asked if 
he wanted to come aboard. There was 


loose. The first da: 
(Continued on page 151) 
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With nine tugs pushing, and an equal number pulling on the other side, the “Olym 
pic," a modern ship, is seen here warping into her dock. The three pictures on this 
page tell their own story of the genius of man in improving his means of travel 


“Your Face is Perfectly Simple 
But I Cant Place Your Name" 


All my life I have been cursed with a defective memory, and there 
doesn't seem to be anything to do about it—Passwords pass 
right out of my mind; and if I do happen to recall a 
face, it's the face that deserves all the credit 


EMORY is a strange thing. 
Sometimes it works and 
sometimes it doesn't. It is 
never possible to give a guar- 
antee with it. A lot depends 
on the owner and operator. There are all 
kinds and grades of memories: wonderful, 
excellent, very good, good, pretty good, 
fair, fair to middlin', poor, terrible, and 
just useless. They are distributed in a 
catch-as-catch-can manner. 
There seems to be nothing 
inheritable about them. 

Even in the same family 
you will find a daughter 
who never can remember 
where she left her hand bag, . 
and a son who can tell you 
the exact hour a stranger 
with blue eyes, a red mus- 
tache, and a mole on his 
nght cheek stopped him in 
front of 256 Blank Street 
and asked him for a match. 
Not only that, but he will 
tell you which pocket he put 
the match box into aíter 
obliging the stranger! 

That match box thing is a 
real memory test. Try it. 
Ask any man for a match. 
Take it, notice into what 
pocket he puts the box, and 
then ask him for another. 
It's five hundred to one he 
feels in another pocket first, 
and one hundred to one he 
fiddles through every pock- 
et in his clothes. 


EN with reputations 
forwonderful memories 
seldom can keep track of 
their matches. I don't know 
what there is about matches 
that throws the best memories out of 
gear, but there is something. — 
same is true of theatre seat cou- 
pons. and hat checks. How many men 
can take a couple of theatre seat stubs 
back from. the usher, put them in the 
right lower waistcoat pocket and find 
them in less than a five-minute fumble 
“when the usher asks to see them again? 
“How many men can find a hat check with- 
out hesitation? And do you remember 
telephone numbers, appointments, faces? 
Do you carry letters around for days be- 
fore mailing them? ` 
: A! memory is very defective. I admit 
it. In fact, it hardly is what you could 
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call a memory at all. And I'm very much 
distressed about it. For a good memor 
is of importance to anybody. A man wit 
a reputation for an excellent memory awes 
the entire community. People respect 
him. They almost fear him. They 
never can tell what he may recall that 
may involve them personally. 
"Wonderful head!" they say of a fel- 
low who can tell you the date of the 


Lest We Forget 


"IERE is such a thing as remember- 
ing not wisely, but too well. 


Lots of folks who take courses in memory 
betterment forget to pay the instructor. 


Some memories are like motor-boat en- : 
gines: they go dead when you need them 
_most.. | 


Many a wife lets the toast burn to a crisp - 
while- she lectures her husband for for- 
getting to pay the gas bill. 


The elephant never forgets—but that may 
be because he has so little to remember. 


And, anyhow, which would you rather be 
—a man with a bad memory or an ele- 
phant with a marvelous one? 


Chicago fire, the name of the play Fred 
Stone made his first big hit in, Taft’s 
lurality for President, the height of the 

oolworth Building, the facts about the 
sawmill murder of 1889, the design on the 
Columbia half-dollars, and the full name 
of a man he met in a railroad smoker the 
year of the Black Tom explosion. He en- 
Joys the same reputation for dependabil- 
ity as a card index. 

Some men get a lasting reputation for 
great wisdom, solely on this ability. 
"There's the most remarkable fellow I 
know of!”. a friend of mine exclaimed to 
me a few weeks ago in a hotel lobby, and 
nodded in a southwesterly direction. I 


stopped, and looked with anticipation. 1 
supposed I was to see somebody like 
Thomas Edison, or Signor Marconi or 
Dr. Alexis Carrel or Joe Cook, the one 
man vaudeville show. 
“Where?” I demanded. 
“There,” he replied. 
PLUR Parked i m 
“Griggsby!” he replied. 
Amos Jeremiah Griggsby." 
“And wh 


‘That’s 


o is 
Jeremiah Griggsby?” 
“ Desk dek ere,” he 
replied. "Why, he can take 
one look at you and your 
name and call you by name 
twenty years from now, 
even if he hadn’t seen you 
in all that timel^. 
“Remarkable,” I agreed. 
Yet I got no pronounced 
kick out of my immediate 
proximity to a man of such 
accomplishments. The most 
human and likable hotel 
clerk I ever knew couldn't 
remember your name if you 
came back twenty minutes 
after you registered. He 
knew me for years, and al- 
ways called me Hanrahan. 
I asked him why, once, and 
he said he couldn't help but 
associate me with somebody 
of that name he once had 
known. 


* Y KNOW very well your 
name is Phillips,” he 
said. "It's very stupid of 
me. If Ido it again I'll buy 
you a twenty-cent cigar.” 

“ a agreed. 

“Oh, by the way,” he 
said, after a moment, 
"there's a letter for you here, Mr. 

anrahan." 

Many people are that way. A name goes 
in one ear and out the other. I'm that 
way, too. 

t is a big mistake to admit these fail- 
ings in memory in a magazine. havin 
over two million subscribers. My mai 
for the next few months will be full of 
letters and circulars from Schools of 
Memory Betterment. I know from 
experience. 

wrote an article on baldness for Tug 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE over a year ago, and 
letters are still coming in from all parts of 
the world. I (Continued on page 160) 
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‘Seriously, though," laughed Mary, Hawley, ‘‘when are you going to bring Myra back to civilization?’ *'Civili- 
zation!” Spence laughed sharply? **Is it as bad as all that? I guess we're as civilized as the rest of Orkin” 


The Man Who Was Afraid 
To Take a Chance 


A story of a stubborn husband 
By Mella Russell McCallum 


PENCE KINNEY was not the 
first man to promise his wife a 

new house. 
Spence was a big, slow-moving, 
blond young man. People said 
of him, "He'll never set the world on 
fire—but he's a fine chap." He had in- 
herited a business of sorts: ice and coal 
which is a good business wheri run proper- 
ly.-But old Isaac Kinney had been“ slack." 
Both Spence and Myra belonged to Or- 
kin's best people. Mark Lamberson and 
Elizabeth Crane stood up with them when 
they. were married. Mark was cashier at 
the First National Bank. Later, Elizabeth 
married Harvey Dutton, the couch manu- 

facturer. 

Soon after the wedding, it became fear- 
fully evident that Spence and Myra would 
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have to buckle.down hard, or sell out 
at a loss. They elected to buckle down. 

*[t'll mean we can't build our house 
yet," warned Spence. 

“I sha'n't mind that,” Myra assured 
him, and her wide blue eyes adored him as 
she spoke. Spence thought she was the 
PH thing on earth, with her brown 

air piled high and her delicate, changing 
color. “I sha'n't mind'a bit," she re- 
peated. “I want to help you get on. We 
can makeshift for a while.” Her reason- 
ableness touched him. 

They were keeping house in a rented 
cottage. But now Spence proposed that he 
put up a temporary dwelling on a bit of 
land which they owned adjoining the coal 
yards. 

A flicker of dismay—or was it amuse- 


menc?—appeared in Myra’s eyes. ** Build 
a house—yourself?” 

“Sure. Didn't I build the shack at the 
lake?" - 

“Yes, a summer shack. But a house to 
live in all the year round!” 

Spence did not catch the flicker in he: 
eyes. He was planning: ** There's a lot of 
second-hand lumber at the yards, and 
some tar roofing. And I could get win- 
dows ready-made, from the old Winslow 
place they're tearing down. Why, girl, it 
would hardly cost us a cent? 

* But we're only paying twenty-four for 
this cottage, and it's near Elizabeth’s—” 

"['d be right there at the yards," he 
interrupted. *Wouldn't need two'phones. 
Another item saved. What do you say?” 

She answered his eager look soberly. 
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The Man Who Was Afraid to Take a Chance, by MELLA RusseLL McCarLUM 


The flicker of dismay—or amusement? 
—was gone. In its place burned a queer, 
wistful flame. 

“I expect I'll get homesick sometimes, 
so far from our friends. But if it means 
getting on.our feet. sooner—I’m willing.” 

“You're a real pal, Myra. They don’t 
make many: like you.” He kissed her 
tenderly. - 

Spence built the house with his own 
hands during his spare time. It had three 
sturdy rooms, a small screened porch and 
ashed. His pride in the achievement was 
deep vast, reflected sympathetically, 
if not so deeply, by Myra. 

Their friends, however, refused to take 
the undertaking seriously. They thought 
it was just a "stunt;" courageous, per- 
haps, and a bit crazy. The house it- 
self they called. “ cute.’ 

Spence and Myra were 
compelled to put the 
fumed oak dining furni- . 
ture in one. end of the 
living-room. They would 
be eating most of their 
meals in the kitchen any- 
way. Not that they in- 
tended to become perma- 
nent kitcheneaters! No, 
indeed. 

aE wàs playin g house. 

Myra was a born house- 
keeper. They had a lot 
of fun fixing it up. Aside 
from: the worry about 
the business, it was a 
happy time, a refined 
camping-out. 

And by the end of the 
year Spence's judgment 
seemed to be vindicated: 
the bank agreed to loan 
him the money for a 
new ice house. His books 
warranted it. Old Isaac 
Kinney's deficit was de- 
creasing. 

Soon after that Myra 
told him something— 
about the baby. 

They buckled down 
harder than ever. A 
baby, as well as a bank 
loan, is a financial re- 
sponsibility. They didn’t 
talk about vou: a 
new house now. ut 
they were happy. 


THEIR daughter Irene 
cameinthespring, just 
about the time the new 
ice house was completed. 
Then came the ques- 
tion of a carriage for the 
baby. One of Myra’s 
friends, Gloria North, 
had just bought a fifty- 
dollar carriage for her 
baby. Spence wanted to 
order one just like it. 
But Myra hesitated. 
“I don’t believe I want 
to wheel a fifty-dollar 
carriage along the tow 
path, and across one end 
of a coal yard, Spence.’ 
“Wh not? guess 
our baby’s as good as 
anyone else's." 
‘Yes, of course... . 


In his soul he was calling her: 


Spence, let’ s go back to the cottage. It’s 


vacant.’ 

Spence gasped. “Why—why—that 
would be silly, now, with tkis place all 
fixed up, and everything:. After a while 
we're going to have a regular house but, 
for the present—why, I thought you liked 
it here!” 

"I do—but—" The wistful, question- 
ing flame came into her eyes. This time 

ence saw it, but he did not understand. 
i laid it to the whims of young mother- 
hood. He kissed her tenderly. 

; They bought a thirty-dollar carriage for 
rene. 


AU FIRST Myra didn't attempt toenter- 
tain in the small. house. She said obli- 
gations like that could wait until they got 
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back up-town. But when Irene was a 
year old ehe decided to give a small party. 

Spence thought she was sensible. He 
didn’t see that her decision was an ad- 
mission of compromise, a hauling-down of 
colors. 

Elizabeth Crane, now Elizabeth .Dut- 
ton, came, and Gloria North, and Mary 
Hawley. Gloriá brought her year-old- son. 
The small house was shining and they all 
admired it, and said it was certainly the 
cutest place they ever saw. ` 

Myra served an elaborate afternoon 
tea, set out upon the crochét-edged 
luncheon set she had made the winter 
before she was married. 

Spence came in from the yards to greet 
the guests. He was pleased to have them 
there. He smiled as he washed his hands 


“My beautiful, I love you! I want you to be happy." 
The words struggled for expression, against the wall he had built around himself 
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in the kitchen and listened to the excited 
chatter. 

“It’s mighty good to see you girls," he 
said, shaking hands all around. "Why 
don't you come oftener?” 

“We do," said Elizabeth Dutton, 
truthfully as far as she was concerned. 
Not a week passed but Elizabeth picked 
her way down to Kinney's Yards. 

“You live so far," objected Mary Haw- 
ley. 

* Spence, have a piece of cake," urged 
Myra suddenly. 

* Haven't time now, thanks. Get mine 
later—if you girls leave any." 

They all laughed. *'Seriously, though,” 
continued Mary Hawley, ‘‘when are you 
going to bring Myra back to civilization?” 

* Civilization!" Spence laughed sharply. 
“Ts it as bad as all that? I guess we're as 
civilized as the rest of Orkin." 

“Oh, I thought—this was a stunt, you 
know—temporary—living down here," 
loundered Mary oslo 

Neither Spence nor Myra replied. 

The two babies had been sitting on the 
floor regarding each other with vast con- 
cent. Now Gloria North swept her son 
up on her lap. 

“Aw, let him stay there, they look so 
cute,” Spence protested. 

“Tm afraid he'll catch cold,” explained 
Gloria. “Your floors are colder than ours; 
I have to be careful.” 

Myra’s color had risen to a flare in 
either cheek. “I shouldn't have let you 
bring your baby here—coming from your 
furnace heat." 

“Oh, but I wanted to come,” Gloria in- 
sisted. I'll just hold him the rest of the 
time. Or, here, son, you can sit on the 
davenport." 

Thus the issue was settled—but the fun 
was over. 

Spence chatted a few minutes longer. 
As soon as he could he went back to his 
work. He was nettled. What did they 
mean, anyway, insinuating that he and 
Myra were out of civilization? Calling 
their mode of life a "stunt!" -He forgot 
that he had regarded it as a "stunt" him- 
self at first. 

The floors—they swere drafty. So had 
Gloria North's floors been, before they 
put in their furnace. Let them brag! 
Some time he and Myra would show 
them! 


THE night Myra was over-tired. The 
way she kept pushing her hair off her 
forehead was a danger signal. "Say, girl, 
why not leave the dishes till morning?" 
Spence suggested. i 

“The house isn’t big enough to let 
dirty dishes stand in!” l 

“Oh, nòw, Myra.” 

“When are we going to build, Spence?” 

Spence's lips twitched. “I don’t know. 
As soon as we can; you know that. Let's 
not talk about it now. You're too tired." 

“But I want to talk about it!” 

“I thought you liked it here. You 
said—" 

* Yes—two years ago. It as fun then. 
But if I'd dreamed we'd be here this long! 
... Spence, can't we build right away? 
Please!” ; 

“Were still in debt... . The yards need 
a new fence.” 

“The yards! Always the yards!” 

Spence realized that they were quarrel- 
ing. He made a tremendous. effort: 
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“Myra dear, please go to bed. I'll wash 
up the dishes br you. Please, honey." 

She gave a final shove to her hair. 
*Well—Aall right.” 

*We'll have our house, honey, don't 
you worry." He kissed the top of her 
head. 

“I know. Pm so tired—I’m sorry." 
She disappeared in the small bedroom 
that was now more crowded than ever by 
the addition of a white iron crib. 

Spence washed the dishes in chastened 
mood. It distressed him that they had 
quarreled. He had intended that they 
never should bicker, the way so many do. 
Although he never said much about it, 
marriage to Spence was a shrine. 

Darn those girls! Annoying Myra with 
their insinuations! They hadn't meant to 
be cruel, of course—but, darn them! He 
and Myra would show them some day. 

A chastened mood is good; but a grain 
of humor would have been better. If 
Spence could have got an amused per- 
spective— But he couldn't. He was too 
serious, 


NEXT year several business men, im- 
pressed by Spence’s steadiness, agreed 
to finance an artificial ice plant, Spence 
to furnish the site and to be manager. 

Spence and Myra were delighted. It 
was their great chance, they were sure. 

“We can move up-town, then, can’t 
we, and rent until we begin our own 
house?" demanded Myra eagerly. 

Spence was thinking of his new respon- 
sibilities. “Not at first, girl. I'll have to 
be on the job every minute. I'll have to 
work like a dog." 

Myra frowned. The small, queer light 
appeared in her eyes. “ But a manager— 
I think a manager ought to live in a better 
part of town." 

. They had not quarreled since the eve- 
ning of the day Irene was a year old. 

“They aren't making me manager for 
social reasons, Myra," he said, mildly 
enough. “If they wanted a fellow in a 
fine house, there were plenty to pick from 
up-town.” 

- “But I've a feeling, Spence, that we 
ought not to be living down here. I—I 
think I’ve always had the feeling." 

Spence expelled a sigh that was allied 
to exasperation. “Will you kindly tell me 
why we ought not to be living down here! 
We've saved money—” 

* Money, yes; but I feel—" 

* What you PI and what I know, are 
different, my dear girl! It will be a great 
advantage for me to stay here a while 
longer. I can be on the job every-minute." 

“Oh, are you going to be night watch- 
man?" - 

“Of course, if you want to be sarcastic!” 

‘They stared at each other. Then Myra 
moved close, and his arms came around 
her. : 

“I don't," she whispered. 

“Well get our house in time, honey. 
And when we do we'll have it for our- 
selves, and not to impress other people 
with." 

“But it will impress other people, just 
the same, Spence dear.” 

“I don't get you. You sound—" He 
hesitated. “You sound a little bit snob- 
bish.” 

“I think Lld rather be a snob than a—” 

“Thana what, Myra?” His arms tight- 
ened around her. 


“Oh, I can’t explain—but it’s all clear 
to me inside!” 

“T think we can build by another year. 
sure, honey. You’ve been a brick.” 

“I wonder—if I ought to be a brick. 
I wonder if I shouldn't rave and stamp at 

ou. 

“Well, thank heaven, you're not that 

kind!” 


“I wish I were." 


R several reasons the new company 

did not prosper. Spence’sold rival, The 
Pure Ice Company,” canvassed aggres- 
sively from house to house, and cut 
prices. The ice cream factory failed. A 
dairy they had been counting on decided 
to locate in another town. 

Spence worked like one possessed. He 
worked too much. He did small things 
that should have been left to his men. He 
seldom went anywhere except from home 
to the plant, and from the plant home 
again. He adopted a frown. He aged dur- 
ing that year of experiment. He made 
very little outward fuss over the new 
baby, shone. Junior 

et Spence Kinney's love for that sec- 
ond baby was a deep and wonderfu! 
thing. His first-born son! It was a pas 
sionate, aching love, different from the 
pure delight he had always taken in his 
ittle daughter. ; 

At last, after eighteen months of strug- 
gle, the new company dissolved. Spenc 
was thirty years old. He had been mar. 
ried five years. 

The officials gave him the building they 
had erected on his property. He didn’t 
blame them because he got nothing-else. 
He knew there were no melons to divide. 
He squared his shoulders, and took up 
life where he had left it eighteen month: 
before. 

Spence settled doggedly into his old 
business. He knew he could count or 
most of his former customers. They 
would get on. . . . Perhaps, in another 
year, they could build. 

He repainted the small house and re- 
paired the interior. They did not laugh 
and joke about it this time. It wasn't 
fun, particularly. 

It didn't occur to Spence that in refur- 
bishing the small house he was acknowl 
edging failure; permanently ‘accepting 
second-rate circumstances. He thought of 
it still as a makeshift, to answer for a 
short time, until they could do better. 
He didn’t know that you can’t repair a 
makeshift; that the moment you 1 
repairing it it ceases to be a makeshift. 

hus began the sixth year of their life 
together: Spence struggling do y, 
more like forty than thirty-one; Myra, a 
triflé faded, a trifle wistful; two adorable 
babies tumbling all over the small rooms. 


YRA and the children were attending 

a luncheon at Elizabeth Dutton's onc 
day when a snowstorm cameup: Elizabeth 
telephoned Spence that she would send 
his family home. - 

As the limousine drew up before the 
small house Spence stepped out on thc 
porch. He noticed the supercilious lip of 
the chauffeur. What business had Eliza- 
beth Dutton’s chauffeur sticking up his 
nose at their house? He and Myra be- 
longed to the best people in Orkin. 

‘The next day on Union Street he over- 
heard two women (Continued on page 141! 
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The Smartest Things I Have 


Ever Known Animals To Do 


Stories from the Zoo about the intelligence of animals—The orang that had a streak 
of mechanical genius—A bear that played practical jokes—Gunda, the 
elephant who remembered an office boy he didn’t like, although 
he had not seen him for five years—Curiously clever 
things done by many different kinds of animals 


An interview with W. Reid Blair, D. V. S. 


Pathologist and Veterinarian, New York Zoological Park 


Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


ECENTLY we subjected some 
of our animals to intelligence 
tests similar to those given the 
employees of a corporation or 
recruits for the army. 

Some creatures, particularly the orangs 
and apes, have considerable ability to 
imitate what they see; but we wanted to 
learn how much initiative they had. An 
orang will watch a carpenter put up a 
trapeze, and when the carpenter is gone he 
will set to work at once and use his hands 
and teeth to turn out the nuts that hold 
the trapeze bar in place. The orang’s 
success in getting the nuts off is partly 
imitative and partly the result of original 
experiment—for, of course, to unscrew the 
nuts he has to turn them in the opposite 
direction from the way 
they were put on. 

One orang was put 
where he could see the 
keeper preparing his 
food. The keeper made 
a point of washing his 
hands in sight of the 
orang. When he had 
done this on three dif- 
ferent occasions, the 
orang himself, without 


being instigated in any way, went to the 
sink, turned on the water tap, washed his 
own hands and reached for the towel! 

One day a keeper went up to the cage of 
an orang and held out a potato. Promptly 
the orang put his hand through the bus 
of the cage to get the tuber, but the keeper 
withdrew it. As he took the potato out 
of reach, the keeper wiped his hand on 
the side of his coat and said, “Don’t you 
think that’s an awfully dirty hand to eat 
potatoes with?” 

The orang was much aggrieved, for he 
was not used to being teased. Again the 
keeper offered the potato, but drew it back 
and asked the same question as before. 
He did this four or five times, and each 
time he wiped his hand on the side of his 
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Above) A Japanese black bear, one of 
the smallest members of the bear 
family, on the threshold of his den in 
the New York Zoological Park. (Left) 
A Manchurian leopard in an extraor- 
dinary posture. He is awaiting a 
choice morsel which his keeper is 
dangling over his head. (Right) 
Suzette, one of the most highly edu- 
cated chimpanzees that ever lived, all 
dolled up in her keeper's clothes. She 
came to the Zoo after a remarkable 
career in vaudeville, and some time 
ago broke into the public prints as 
the mother of the first chim- 
panzee that was ever born in captivity 


coat. About the sixth time, when the 
keeper asked the orang if his hand wasn't 
too dirty for eating potatoes, the oran 
withdrew his hand inside the cage an 
wiped it vigorously on his side just as the 
keeper had done! Then he was given the 
potato. 

Ever since then the orang has remem- 
bered. Show him a potato to-day and ask 
him in a certain tone of voice if his hand is 
clean, and he will promptly do his best to 
make it so before reaching for the potato. 

Such things show how well the monkeys 
can imitate the acts of others. But what 
ability have they to think for themselves? 
Let us see. 

We put some food on a shelf which was 
suspended by fine wires from the center of 
an ape's cage in such a 
way that the ape could 
not reach it. In the 
cage at the same time 
we put several wooden 
boxes of various sizes 
When the ape found he 
couldn't get the food b 
climbing up the vul 
he piled the boxes one 
on another, and thus 
got what he was after 
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(Right) Gunda, an In- 
dian elephant, was 
caught wild in Assam 
and brought to the 
Zoo. Though at times 
he showed a savage 
temper, Gunda would 
always perform for 
Keeper Gleason, who 
is seen here putting 
him through his paces. 
Like most Indian ele- 
phants, Gunda was 
very intelligent. In 
two days he learned 
to receive pennies, put 
them in a box and ring 
a bell. (Below) Menelik, 
an Abyssinian lion, in 
a pose that makes it 
easy to understand why 
the lion is often called 
the King of Beasts 


That procedure was the result of reason, 
for he had had no example to imitate. 

An orang-utan named Dohong, who was 
brought to the New York Zoo from Borneo 
eight years ago, astonished us by his in- 

o 


telligence. A gas pipe four feet long and 
two inches in diameter was wired to the 
bars at the front of his cage. The pipe 


itself could not be tilted or moved. Inside 
this pipe—in the very middle—a piece of 
banana was placed. Dohong, who was 
very fond of bananas, tried to get it. 
First he attempted to reach it with his 
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hands, then his feet, and failed. He tried 
to loosen the pipe, but he couldn't do 
that. He was very much disturbed over 
his inability to get at that banana, and sat 
down to think it over. But no happy 
solution came to him—for the simple 
reason that, under the circumstances, 
there wasn't any. 

Finally, without Dohong's knowledge, 
a stick two feet long with a hook in the end 
of it was concealed in the straw of his 
cage. Then Dohong was put back in the 
cage, and we waited. In the course of 


(Left) Ivan, a huge 
Alaskan brown bear, 
and one of the most 
popular animals the 
New York Zoological 
Park has had. (Right) 
An orang-utan and a 
chimpanzee who 
shared the same cage 
attheZooand who ap- 
parently displayed 
sentiments of unself- 
ishness toward each 
other. An orang- 
utan can be recog- 
nized by its brown 
Skin, red hair, and 
small ears, and a 
chimpanzee by black 
hair and large ears. 
'These branches of the 
great apes are 
very intelligent, 


fifteen minutes, Dohong 
accidentally came across 
the hooked stick. It 
didn’t mean anything to 
him on the instant, but 
penes he was struck 

y a bright idea: He in- 
serted the hooked end of 
the stick into the pipe, 
and, lo! out came the 
banana on the hook! 
After that, when a ba 
nana was put inside the 
pipe, Dohong wasted no 
time trying to reach it 
with his hands, but be 
gan looking at once for 
the hooked stick. 

This seemed to me to 
indicate a high order of 
intelligence; but Dohong 
has done still more re 
markable things. As 
unique an exhibition of 
reasoning power I ever 
saw in any animal was 
when Dohong turned inventor. 

One day Dohong broke his trapeze. At 
the end of the chains which support a 
trapeze is a heavy bolt which goes through 
a perpendicular hole in the hickory bar 
and is fastened with a nut and washer on 
the under side. The bolt had broken of 
just above the nut. To fix the trapez 
would require a new bolt, and I told the 
keeper to attend to it. 

Fifteen minutes later the keeper ex 
citedly informed me that Dohong himsell 
had fixed the bar so that he could swin 
on it. This news was astonishing, and 
couldn't figure out how he had done it 
So I went to the cage to see. 


HERE was Dohong swinging on his 
trapeze. Just as I came up the trapeze 
arted and Dohong fell to the straw at tht 
eorom of the cage. I noticed that he 
looked about for applause, and I rather 
think the fall was intentional—a well 
managed stunt—rather than an accident 
Dohong had been performing on th 
trapeze when it broke in the first place 
When it broke and he took a tumble, he 
received a hand-clapping ovation site the 
onlookers. This time ‘chang seemed to 


have let himself fall for the sake of the 
hand-clapping. But what I was inter 
ested in was how he had fixed the trapez 
so he could swing on it at all! I had not 
long to wait before Dohong made up his 
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mind to have another swing. | 

First he went to the top 
of his sleeping box. Reach- 
ing out, he pulled over to 
him the trapeze bar and also 
the chain with the broken 
bolt at the end. He tried to 
put the broken bolt through 
the hole in the bar, but it 
was a tight fit and didn’t go 
at first. So he put the bolt 
in his mouth and turned it 
about several times. Thus 
lubricated, the bolt slipped 
through the hole. And now 
came the demonstration of 
Dohong’s ability to think. 

He took the hickory bar 
in his hands—and deliber- 
ately twisted it a little more 
than a quarter turn. Thus, 
you see, the broken bolt was 
put in a slanting position 
instead of a perpendicular 
one. And when Dohong 
swung his weight on the bar the bolt 
could not slip out of place. As long as he 
wanted to hold the bar at a quarter turn 
he could swing on it. When he wanted to 
add comic relief to his familiar exercise, 
he could let the bar slip through his 
fingers—the bolt would come out of the 
hole and down would tumble Dohong. 

We left the trapeze unrepaired for a 
week. During that time Dohong fixed it 
and used it in the way I have told you 
more than a hundred times. 


MANY animals when sick make far 
Vd better patients than people in the 
same plight. They make almost no fuss 
when given medicines which are very disa- 
greeable to taste, such things as tonics, cin- 
chona, and nux vomica. When suffering 
from catarrh, bronchial or lung troubles 
they are easily taught to inhale balsams. 
Sometimes when a chimpanzee has a 
severe cold on the lungs it 1s necessary to 
put on a jacket soaked in oil. At first the 
animal finds the jacket uncomfortable and 
tries to take it off, but in the course of an 
hour or two the animal seems to realize 
that the jacket is giving relief. Then you 
can go away and trust the animal to 
follow instructions and be sensible. He 
won't tear the jacket off. Even musk 
oxen, antelopes, and kangaroos show signs 
of appreciating what is being done for 


A little matter like 
pushing a load of hay 
didn't bother this In- 
dian elephant. Plac- 
'ing his huge head 
squarely against it, 
he gave a push and 
the wagon went over 
the grade and into 
the barn with ease. 
The strength of ele- 
phants is prodigious, 
and as some of them 
learn readily to work 
they are handy ani- 
mals to have around 
when there is heavy 
lifting or hauling to 
be done. In India 
they are used in 
many ways as workers 


them when they are treated for pneumonia. 

Sultana, an African elephant, once 
stepped off an incline and fractured her 
leg near the hip. To set the leg and make 
it possible for the fracture to heal, we 
had to suspend her in a sling and keep her 
there for weeks; and through it all she 


knew enough not to resist or struggle in 
any way. 

One day, when engaged in some rather 
rough play, our chimpanzee, Baldy, missed 
his leap. In falling, he broke the bone in 
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(Left) The monkey in 
this picture was suffer- 
ing from catarrh and 
bronchial trouble. He 
wore his chest jacket 
soaked in oil without 
trying to take it off, and 
he learned quickly to 
inhale the healing vapor. 
Monkeys are generally 
good patients. (Below) 
This chimpanzee knew 
the difference between 
the square and the tri- 
angle before her; but 
out of pure mischief she 
would sometimes hand 
her keeper one of them 
when he had asked for 
the other. The expres- 
sion on her face would 
show how much she en- 
joyed playing this trick 


his upper leg, the femur, near the hip. 
wenty minutes after being notified of the 
accident I was um to do what I could 


for Baldy. Already his leg was swollen to 
immense size, and I could imagine what 
he was suffering. 

Since Baldy was a powerful animal, it 
was a question whether we would be able 
to set the leg without tying him. When I 
first examined the fracture, Baldy had a 
look of fear on his face. If he could have 
talked, I have (Continued on page 160) 


This Cartoonist Gives Us 
A Look at Ourselves 


: - When H. T. Webster needs an idea for a picture he takes some event 
that is common to the experience of all of us, or recalls a scene 
from his own early life—The story of his boyhood in a 
country town, his great ambition to draw, and his 
attainment of the goal he set for himself 


By John Monk Saunders 


OU can pick me out 
at the station,” said 
H. T. Webster, the 
cartoonist, when 
warned him over the 
telephone that I was coming out 
to see him, “‘because I'll be the 
tallest man on the platform.” 

When I got off the train at 
Stamford, Connecticut, there he 
was, towering above the rest, and 
smoking probably the largest 
straight-stemmed bear pipe built 
during the Christian era. 

Webster is-six feet and four 
inches tall, with broad, straight 
shoulders and an erect carriage. 
He is an impressive figure in any 

athering. His features might 
Fave been chiseled, they are so 
clearly defined. His nose is long 
and high bridged, he has a pleas- 
ant mouth, and there is an ex- 
traordinarily engaging expression 
about his blue eyes. 

His manner is gracious, and 
one is quick to discover in him 
thesensitive, understanding spirit 
reflected in all of his pictures. 

In the “workshop,” set off 
from the large New England 
country house he has just built 
on Shippan Point where he lives 
with his charming young wife, he 
drew up a couple of chairs. 

It is on the drawing-board in 
this room that his popular cartoon 
series, “The Thrill That Comes 
Once in a Lifetime," ''Life's 
Darkest Moment,” “The Events 
Leading Up to the Tragedy,” and 
“The Man in the Brown Derby,” 
are created every day for millions of news- 
paper subscribers throughout the country. 

t is here that he lives with his imag- 
inary characters, that he recaptures, with 
pe and ink, the high lights of his own 

ovhood. 

Webster grew up in a Wisconsin town, 
worked at odd vehe during his summer 
vacations, and studied a mail course in 
illustrating at night. He set out for Chi- 
cago at seventeen, with his small savings in 
his pocket, to become a famous cartoonist 
and, true to his purpose, he became one. 

“Does it give you any anxiety to know 
that you've got to produce a cartoon every 
day?" I asked. 


"] used to worry about it a lot," he 


the country. 
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H. T. Webster, who draws ‘“The Thrill That Comes Once in 
a Lifetime," *'Life's Darkest Moment," and other cartoon 
series that are popular with millions of people; was born 
in Parkersburg, West Virginia, thirty-nine years ago. 
grew up in Tomahawk, Wisconsin, and while still a boy 
began the study of art. For a time he specialized in political 
cartoons, but abandoned them for the human-interest 
sketches that are now printed daily in newspapers all over 
This picture of Mr. Webster was taken at 
Miami, Florida. ‘ His home is at Stamford, Connecticut 


said. ''But I've learned that an idea al- 
ways comes along at the last minute. 
“Just when I've decided that the last 
idea in the world has been drawn, up turns 
another. Nowadays, if one doesn’t come 
I'll stay up till it does, all night if nec- 
essary. It’s a case of sitting on the nest 
until something is hatched. 
* € 7OU know that emergency is chronic 
_ with most of the cartoonists. I spend 
eight or ten hours at the drawing-board 
every day, and I like to growl about the 
drudgery; but I'd rather work sixteen hours 
a day at this than four at anything else. A 
great many people may not enjoy looking 
at my drawings, but I enjoy making them. 


“You see, this is what | always 
wanted to do. It was once a 
burning ambition of mine to be 
Charles Dana Gibson's office boy. 
He was the archangel of all the 
budding newspaper artists, and 
I was eager to find out, at first 
hand, what kind of pen he used.” 

“Where did you start?” 

“Tomahawk, Wisconsin, was 
my home town,” Webster an- 
swered, “and it wasa grand place 
for a boy to grow up in. Toma- 
hawk, in those days, was one of 
the towns about which George 
Ade said, ‘People approaching it 
from the south could not see it 
because of a clump of willow 
trees.’ It numbered twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants then; but 
I'm sure it has grown. 


“THREE rivers—the Toma- 
hawk, the Spirit, and the 
Wisconsin—ran close by the 
town; the woods were filled with 
ame, and the lakes swarmed with 
lack bass. I was crazy about 
hunting and fishing. 

“T used to carry a loaded 
.38-caliber revolver to school 
in my hip pocket. At recess 
we'd go out into the woods 
fringing the school grounds 


He nd shoot at a mark. I was just 


an average student. Mathemat- 

ics still worries me. I know the 

multiplication table and P can 

add, but I wouldn't attack an 

income tax blank single-handed. 

“I was very talented, however, 

at playing hookey! Only once 

was I caught and troünced for the edi- 
fication of the entire school. 

“I recall one incident as being par- 
ticularly distressing. We lived next dase 
to the principal of the school, and one day 
I set up a bottle on a tree stump in frent 
of his house and threw stones at it by way 
of perfecting my marksmanship. 

* For an hour and a half I threw at that 
bottle before I hit it. -For an hour and a 
half the principal watched this perform- 
ance out of his window. 

“The next day he made me the subject 
of an address before the school. He de- 
scribed in detail my efforts to smash thc 
bottle; how I selected my stones, took 
careful aim, and fired away. He held me 
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up as the greatest example of perseverance 
he had ever seen. 

“You can imagine what the kids did to 
me after school with that story.” 

“When did you first begin to draw?” I 
asked. 

“When I was seven years old, I think. 
At school I made sketches of everything 
and everybody. I remember an Wd xe 
drawing I made for a church social, and I 
was overcome with pride when one of the 
vestrymen asked me if he might have the 
original. 

“The next day I happened to go through 
his house with his son and there, in the 
kitchen, underneath the washtub, to keep 
the water from dripping on the floor, was 
my drawing. It was a painful blow, I can 
tell you. 


"ONE day a copy of the Chicago ‘Daily 
News' fell into my hands,” Webster 
continued; * and I was thrilled by a sketch 
of a fire by Frank Holme, who was then an 
assignment artist on the paper. It 
was instantly my ambition to be an 
assignment artist. 

"] imagined myself out at night 
in the pouring rain, with a pad and 
pencil sketching a great fire. I saw 
myself in a court-room, drawing a 
murderer at a famous trial. 

“Then I read a vivid account of 
how Frank Holme, finding himself 
without any paper, had made 
sketches on his cuffs in a court- 
room and had sent off the cuffs to 
the ‘Daily News.’ | 
_ “Up tothistime I had seen no par- 
ticular charm in cuffs, but I realized 
then and there that a pair of cuffs 
would be indispensable to my career. 

"Frank Holme started a corre- 
spondence school of illustration, and 
I signed up for it. His course got 
me on the right track. It lasted for 
two years, and I think I am the only 
one who ever finished it. I studied 
elementary drawing, perspective, 
composition, lettering, portraiture, 
and cartooning. But the assignment 
artist became extinct with the ar- 
rival of the camera, so I was really 
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preparing myself for a lost art. 

“I wanted to go to Chicago 
to study art, and began to save 
up against the day when I 
should set out. One summer I 
worked in a brickyard and ex- 
pected to be paid one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a day. 

“I remember that well be- 
cause the quarter was impor- 
tant to me, and I was bilked 
out of it. At the end of the 
summer our employer paid us 
boys at the rate obs dollar a 
day, and we were never able to 
get him to live up to his prom- 
ise to us. For three months I 
had loaded new-born bricks on 
a wheelbarrow and wheeled 
them out under the broiling sun 
in the brickyard to dry. 

‘The following winter I 
worked at the Tomahawk Rail- 
road Station. I cleaned the 
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course and drew cartoons for the 
village weekly. One of them was a 
girl lying in a hammock; the editor 
used this regularly as the heading 
for the society column. I had just 
learned to do ‘spatter’? work, by 
dipping a toothbrush in ink and 
drawing a toothpick across the 
bristles so that the ink spattered on 
the sketch, giving it an elegant tone. 
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lamps; loaded the two stoves regu- 
larly, swept off the platform, and 
delivered the annual telegram. 

“But the job had its perquisites. 
Every once in a while I was sent out 
on a hand car to seal up freight cars 
standing on some nearby siding. No 
one was more official than Ewa 
when I clapped on the railroad seal 
and wrote down the number and 
capacity of the car. 

"For these duties the railroad 
paid me ten dollars a month; paid it 
to me without a blush. 

“But the next year I had a mag- 
nificent position: I drove the de- 
livery wagon for the Standard 
Mercantile Company, the combina- 
tion dry-goods, ardeat and gro- 
cery store of the town. Except for 
a few minor slips, as when the 
kerosene flooded the flour and po- 
tatoes, I was very successful. I was 
paid thirty dollars a month, and I 
held on to my job for a year. 

“At night I worked on the mail 


This form of art created a mild sen- 
sation in the village.” 

“What was the first sketch you 
had published?” 

“It was a cartoon in an outdoor 
magazine called ‘Recreation,’ " Web- 
ster answered. “The editor was 
conducting a fierce crusade against 
‘game hogs,’ and I drew a cartoon 
illustrating his viewpoint. 

“I nearly fell a victim to spon- 
taneous combustion when I received 
a letter from the editor enclosing a 
check for five dollars. I kept the 
news to myself so well that it was 
several hours before the last person 
in Tomahawk knew what had hap- 
pened! Then came the agony of 
waiting for the cartoon to appear in 
the magazine. 

“Following this initial success, I be- 
came a keen crusader against the whole- 
sale slaughter of game, and crusaded at 
the rate of a cartoon a month, for each of 
which I was paid five dollars. The editor 
apologized for not paying me more, but he 
said he simply exul manage it, and he 
sent me bundles of back numbers of the 
magazine in lieu of additional cash. I 
thought that was great, because I could 
pass them out to all of my friends with a 
fine flourish. 


= [FINALLY the great day arrived. I had 

saved upone hundred and fifty dollars 
and was ready to leave for Chicago. I fig- 
ured that this sum would take me through 
three months of art school, and then I'd 
get a job as an assignment artist on a 
Chicago newspaper. 

“I think my mother had a few qualms 
when I climbed on board the night train 
for Chicago, for I was only seventeen; but 
she let me go. In order to husband every 
»enny of my resources, I sat up all night. 
| didn't even buy (Continued on page 184) 


T WAS past three in the afternoon 
when Miss Jane Houston stopped her 
flivver in front of Dan Blake’s gen- 
eral store in Nordness. With a 
short pause for lunch, she had been 

driving since seven that morning. She 
stepped from the driver’s seat into the 
road, revealing a neat pair of hikers’ boots 
and tweed knskechockete or, as she pro- 
fanely called them, “briks.” 

Leaving her companion in the car, she 
entered the building. There were two 
men in the store; one of them, obviously 
the proprietor, was wrapping bundles for 
the other and at the same time concluding 
a monologue. Jane listened, while she in- 
differently examined a rack of fly-specked 
postcards. 

“Yes,” said Blake, the storekeeper, 
" that dog sure is a wonder! I heard Har- 
vey refuse a thousand dollars for him 
once, right here in this véry store! Yes, 
sir! And for one minute I thought Harvey 
was going to haul off and hit the fellow. 
Didn't, though. Just looked at him and 
said, ‘Not for sale. Come on, Shep!’ and 
. walked out. Smartest dog I ever saw. It 

wasn’t just that he brought those sheep 
through that winter, up there in the Cas- 
cades. That was what gave him his repu- 
tation, of course; but it was only one of a 
lot of smart things he did. 

“Since Harvey’s dead; the dog's been 
running wild up there in the Painted Hills. 
Seems too bad. Looks like somebody'd 

` make out to catch him; but I guess he's 
too wild.” 

“Ird be a gamble,” agreed the cus- 
tomer. ‘Probably if anybody did catch 
him he couldn't handle him. Well, so 
long!" 

When the man had collected his pack- 
ages and gone out, Blake approached Jane. 

“ Did you want something?” 

“A lot of things, Mr. Blake—you are 
Mr. Blake, aren't you?" . 

“Yes, miss.” 

“My nameis Jane Houston,” she smiled. 
“And the first thing I want, if you aren't 
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too busy, is to know something about 
that dog you were talking of just now. 
You say he is a wild dog?” 

“Well, I called him wild,” admitted 

Blake. “But he wasn't to begin with. 

He came from up near Mt. Adams. He 

pulled off a stunt up there with some 
sheep that got intothe newspapers, and—” 

“Why,” exclaimed Jane, "I know! I 
read about him!" : 

“Same dog,” said Blake. 

“Tell me!” commanded Jane. 

And while Blake briefly sketched the 
dog's later history, she came to a sudden 
decision, a decision which completely 
changed her plans for the immediate fu- 
ture. Outside in the car, her aunt, Miss 

. Abigail Houston, was waiting for Jane to 

“come out and continue their trip south 
down the coast. But in the twinkling of 
an eye, Jane had decided that they weren’t 
going down the coast. It seemed to her 
as if something quite outside her own voli- 
tion had changed her plans. That, of 
course, was absurd, but— 

One thing was certain, anyway. She 
wanted that dog! Five minutes ago noth- 
ing had been ferhat from her thoughts 
than the idea of suddenly acquiring a dog. 
Now, strangely, that idea occupied them 
almost to the exclusion of everything else! 

“Tell me, Mr. Blake,” she interrupted 
suddenly. ‘Could you outfit us with 
what is necessary for a trip into the 
Painted Hills?” 


PvE minutes later Jane emerged from 
the store to break the news of the 
change of plans to her aunt, who still sat in 
the car, angular, rigid, and outwardly non- 
approving. Jane stretched luxuriously 
and breathed deeply and ecstatically. 

* How good it feels to stretch your legs,” 
she said, her blue eyes twinkling at her 
aunt. “Do get out and stretch yours. 
This is a long, long way from Gloucester, 
isn't it?" 

Miss Abigail soundlessly assented. 

Jane laughed. ‘I think we'll stay here 
to-night,” she said, pointing down the 
street to a weatherbeaten house that dis- 
played a sign reading: “ Nordness Hotel.” 

“Not much to look at,” said Jane, “but 
remember we haven't seen a hotel for five 
days. And,” she bubbled over, ‘you 
haven’t eaten a codfish ball for more than 


five months!” 
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“I miss them,” said Miss Abigail sin- 
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“You darling! Of course you do! Fancy 
being separated from a codfish ball and 
not missing it!" 

Miss Abigail took the pleasantry in good 
part. She loved her niece dearly, though 
shehad actually known her but five months. 
Her brother, Jane's father, had forsaken 
New England for Oregon in his boyhood 
and had gained a fortune in his adopted 
state by stock-raising. Six months ago, 
a year after her father's death, Jane had 
urged her aunt to come West; and Mis: 
Abigail, with expressed misgivings but se 
cret delight, had accepted. 

Now, though it was part of her humo! 
to make a pretence of being an exile, 2 
stranger in a strange land, of suffering 
deprivation and hardship, Miss Abigail 
was actually living the utmost romance. 
During their marvelous two-months moto: 
tour, she had refused to express anything 
more than tepid admiration for any 
scenery, no matter how grand. But she 
had not fooled her niece. Jane knew she 
was having the time of her life, and Mis: 
Abigail knew that Jane knew it. 

“But,” pursued the girl, “though we 
may be far from the madding cod, there 
is a perfectly good ocean just over there.” 

iss Abigail looked where Jane was 
punting, at a hill just like all the other 
ills they had passed that day, covered 
with dead yellow grass and stunted jack 
pines. 
1 “Of course you don’t believe it,” mocked 
ane. 

“It seems very unlikely," responded 
Miss Abigail. s v 

Jane caught her arm. “Come on, you 
doubting Yankee!" 


THEY toiled up the ascent over a stony 
trail. One moment there was nothing 
ahead but thirty feet of hard climbing: the 
next, there was the wide western world of | 
water. Far down at their feet was th« 
blue sea, bordered with splendid, creaming 
surf. The coast line of Oregon, fringed - 
with great, wooded mountains, stretched 
away in gleaming crescents, at last losing 
itself in an unfathomable bright and mistx 
distance. ub 
Jane looked at her aunt. With ə 
visible effort Miss Abigail suppressed 
whatever-it was that rose in her heart. 
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Jane smiled. “Behind us there is a 
county as big as your whole state. There 
are only seventeen hundred people in it. 
Before us—well, it doesn't seem as if there 
was anybody there.” 

“It certainly looks—er—empty," ad- 
mitted her aunt, with restraint. 

Jane laughed. 

“There is the finest agate beach in the 
world right down below us. The man in 
the store told me so. Carnelians, moss 
agates, jasper—every kind. And we've 
sent home only about two tons of stones 
so far for your collection. I know you'll 
want a few more.” 

“Im perfectly prepared for the worst 
tight now," said her aunt dryly. 

* You're a dear! Well—it’s a dog." 

* A dog!" said Miss Abigail, with a 
what-in- the- world -next 
expression. 

“PIL tell you," said 

ane, her blue eyes alight. 
‘I was talking to the 
man in thestore just now. 
And out in those moun- 
tains behind us—you can 
just see the rim of them 
over the nearer ridges— 
they call them the' 
Painted Hills—out in 
those mountains there’s 
the most wonderful do; 
in all the world. And 
want him!” 

"And we're to stay 
here until his master 
brings him in?” 

“No. I'm going after 
him.” 

“Is he—an expensive 
dog?” 

A thousand dollars 
was offered for him once, 
and refused." 

Miss Abigail sighed. 
It was hard for her, out 
of her straitened past, to 

et accustomed to the 
act that a thousand 
dollars was no longer a 
barrier between desire 
and attainment. 

“What are you going 
to pay for him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I don’t understand 
at all,” confessed Miss 
Abigail. 

“But you’re willing to 
stay here a while and 
pick up stones, while I go 
after him?” teased Jane. 

"| am not. m Dres 
ever you go—” began 
Miss Abigail. 


“THERE speaks rock- 
THR New Eng- 
land, bless her!” respond- 
ed Jane, delighted. “You 
don’t want to go at all. 
You hate sleeping out at 
night. You don’t care 
much for dogs. Scenery 
you with only the 
ny mildest enthusiasm, 
and you’ve practically 
reached the saturation 
point in that line, any- 
way. But if it’s your 
duty to go, you'll go.” 


“You’ve stated the case exactly. Now 
tell me about this dog." 

“Well,” said Jane, “he’s a wild dog. At 
least, he's supposed to be. He belonged to 
a man named Harvey, who was prospect- 
ing in the Painted Hills. Harvey was killed, 
and the dog stayed there. I want him." 

“Then,” said Miss Abigail resignedly, 
“T suppose you'll get him. What—er— 
what kind obs dog is it?" 


"NOT any breed at all," stated Jane 
cheerfully. “According to Mr. Blake, 
in the store, he’s just what you might call 
a pine mixture of a dog. Mostly collie, I 
believe." 
“Then, of course, the thousand dollars 
was pure fiction." 

“No,” said Jane, “because he's a very 
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.remarkable dog. Have you any idea what 
the high Cascades are in the winter? Snow, 
anywhere from five to fifty feet deep. 
Every wild creature, except those that 
hibernate, alert and perpetually famished. 
Wolves, bob-cats, coyotes, cougars! And 
imagine yourself lost up there, with fifty 
sheeptocare for. Lost fornearly six months. 
How would you handle the situation?” 

“T wouldn’t.” 

“Well, this dog did! He kept them all 
winter, and brought them down to the 
ranch in the spring, without losing one. 
Imagine it!" : - : 

“I can’t. I don't believe it," said Miss 
Abigail. : : 

“I don't blame you,” said Jane. “But 
this is the dog that did it. That explains 
the thousand dollars. Think of the heart 


At night, Jane put out food near the cabin—meat and flapjacks soaked with gravy 
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of him, Auntie! Why, he’s worth a mil- 
lion! And now he’s running wild up there 
—masterless. I want him. I’ve got to 
have him!” 

Miss Abigail looked at her niece, straight, 
slim, beautifully made, with the clear, love- 
ly flush of health in her face, and the fire of 
a thoroughbred's spirit in hereyes. Asurge 
of tenderness filled the older woman’s heart. 

"When do we start?” she asked, in 
accents of resignation. 

* Just as soon as we can outfit,” said 
Jane. “Thats’ to-morrow, angel aunt!” 

“I suppose we might look for 
agates a little while this evening?” 
suggested Miss Abigail. 

“T suppose we might—and we 
will!" laughed Jane. ‘“‘There’s a 
trail just beyond this point.” 

They went down, and for the 
rest ob that day, until it was too 
dark to see, Miss Abigail passion- 
ately gathered agates: dull, unat- 
tractive-looking stones, in which 
with the eyes of faith she saw their 
exquisite, hidden beauty. 


“TYE made you this rough map,” 
said Dan Blake, as they set out in 
the morning from his store. “ Here's 
Firetop Mountain; and here's Blue 
Peak. There's a humped saddle 
between. Here is the cabin Harvey 
and Taylor built. It was in good 
shape when I was there in the 
spring; and I guess you can make 
out right comfortable in it. It's 
quite a ways over the ridge to 
where they found Taylor, dead. 

* Always thought that was queer 
—Harvey and him both getting 
killed up there. Both fell off the 
trail over a cliff, apparently. If I 
was you, I'd figger out to be careful. 
Dangerous trail; but that's the 


only danger up there. 
“They say the d ranges all 
through the section. Hangs rcund 


the old cabin some. But I’m not 
deceiving you. He’s awful smart, 
but they say he’s gone plumb wild. 
He never was a friendly dog, any- 


how. Hadn't much use for any- 
body but Harvey. 
“I see you carry a gun,” Blake 


continued. 

“Yes. But isn’t that country 
perfectly safe?” 

“Safe?” grinned Blake. “‘Sure! 
You’re toting your gun to the one 

lace where you won’t need it. 
There’s nobody at all up there this 
season. As far as human beings 
are concerned, unless some chance 
prospector tracks through, you won’t see 
one after my son leaves you at the cabin. 
Prospectors may be nuts, but they’re sure 
harmless ones. And as for animals, they'll 
all run from you. But about that dog. I 
don’t aim to disappoint you intentionally, 
He’s big and husky, but he sure ain’t 
handsome.” 

“Handsome is as handsome does 
laughed Jane. “And from now on, he’s 
my dog. Anything said against him is a 
reflection on me!” 

“Tm not saying anything against him, 
miss," said Blake, “because, in my opin- 
ion, he's some dog! 

“But the more I think of it, the more I 
believe that something queer went on up 
there with them three—Harvey, Taylor, 
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and the dog. Whatever it was, it turned 
that dog against folks. Pers'nallv, I don't 
believe he'll come to any man’s hand ever 
again.” 

Jane smiled. 

"Or woman's," added Blake. 

"We'll see," said Jane briefly. “ Good- 
by, Mr. Blake.” 


HE third day they came into the basin 
and camped in the cabin. By two 


in the afternoon young Blake had un- 
loaded the last of the supplies from the 
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yack animals, and had taken the trail out. 
l'he women spent the time before sunset 
in putting the cabin in shape for their 
stay. They prepared and ate their supper, 
then sat down on a rude bench before the 
cabin to watch the sunset. 

The evening was mild and very still. 
The sun touched the gaunt mountains 
with a flood of gold that presently turned 
to rose, to lavender, to deep blue. There 
was something in the grandeur of the 
scene that was too big for words, and the 
women sat quiet until it was quite dark, 
then went to bed by lantern light, almost 
without speaking. 

Night and loneliness enveloped the 
mountains. Silence . . . yet not quite 
silence. Stillness, rather; stillness, through 


which strange, inexplicable sounds came: 
the rustling of unseen wings; the swish of 
invisible bodies swinging through the 
night; the far, low rumble of an avalanche 
on Blue Peak. Sounds. How many of 
them there were . . . and how impossible 
to identify them . . . sounds that seemed 
to accentuate the quiet . . . sounds in the 
very cabin itself. 

Jane lay still, listening. But the sound 
for which she listened did not come. She 
fought drowsiness at last in vain, and 
drifted into a kindly sea of oblivion, from 


confused blur she saw him draw his pis- 


which she woke to the full sunshine of 
morning. 

That day she explored the nearer trails. 
At night, she again fell asleep listening for 
the dog. The next day she went farther 
afield; the third, still farther, climbing 
well up the Firetop trail, almost to the 
hump bete that and Blue Peak. But 
still there was no sign of her wonderful 
dog. 

As Jane entered the cabin that after- 
noon, weary and footsore, Miss Abigail 
looked up and asked: 

“No trace?" 

“None.” 

“Something may have happened to 
him.” 

“Don’t, Auntie.” A mist of tears came 
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into Jane’s eyes; she was too tired to keep 
them back. : . 

“Very well. I'm not trying to discour- 
age you. I’m simply warning you not to 
set your heart too hard. I—I don’t want 
you to be disappointed. . . . See what I 
found this afternoon, Jane, along the 
stream!" 

She emptied a canvas bag upon the 
table. Out tumbled a heap of stones, bits 
of feldspar, quartz, jasper, granite, and 
glittering mica. . 

“Merciful goodness, Auntie! Morestones! 


murmured Jane. “I don't know if I’ve got 
the quotation perfect, but you under- 
stand me, don’t you?” 


"THAT night, quite near at hand, they 
heard the barkingo adog. Justoneout- 
burst, but both of them heard it, and it 
was unmistakable. Moreover, in the 


morning Jane found his footprints in the 
fine dust about the cabin. 

During the day that followed there was 
no evidence that the dog was near. At 
night, Jane put out food near the cabin— 


tol and the dog leap, apparently at the same instant 


But how pretty they are, different too!” 


*I thought, ' said Miss Abigail apolo- 
getically, ** I'd express them in little boxes 
to my friends in the East for Christmas 
to put in their Chinese lily bowls, you 
know." 

Jane bubbled ovér:. “You precious 
fraud! You know nothing would induce 
you to part with them!" 

Miss Abigail laughed guiltily. 

“At any rate, you'll E perfectly con- 
tent here now." 

“Of course, one does miss the advan- 
tages and—er—the conveniences; but out- 
side of that, it’s rather nice. There are no 
common people.” 


“Where Cabots speak only to Lowells 
And the Lowells only to God,” 


meat, and flapjacks soaked with gravy—a 
clever afterthought that the dog’s former 
master must often have lacked fresh meat 
and that the dog would be accustomed to 
pancakes, perhaps fond of them. 

An hour passed, two hours. . . . 


JANE wakened, suddenly alert. Yes, un- 
questionably there was something stir- 
ring outside. Stealthily she got up and 
moved to the window. 

Instantly the noise outside ceased. She 
stood there for a minute—for two—for 
five—straining her ears to catch a sound. 
There was none; and yet she knew that 
something was near. She leaned against 
the wall. She would stay there, she told 
herself, an hour—all night, if need be, 
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immobile, staring into the night, waiting. 

Then again she heard the stir. Ah!... 
It was either the dog or some other animal. 
She had heard the dish clink against a 
stone. 

Her voice? She feared, yet longed, to 
speak. Would he read the intonation of 
her voice? Would he understand there 
was only good will and affection in her? 
She would not move, only speak to him, 
let him hear her voice, become accustomed 
to its timbre. 

“Shep!” she said softly. 

he sound outside 
ceased. Jane heard Miss 
Abigail stir behind her, 
prayed that she would 
make no noise. The 
prayer was answered. 
iss Abigail sat up, 
breathless, motionless, in 
her bunk. 

“Shep!” said Jane. 
“Good old Shep! d 
dog!” 


T THAT instant the 
streaming clouds 
overhead parted and let 
through a flood of radi- 
ant moonlight. For just 
one moment Jane had a 


full glimpse of the dog 
stan ing not thirty feet 
from the cabin, every 


muscle tense, his head a 
little to one side, as if he 
were listening. She 
could not see at this dis- 
tance the scars he had 
got in his battles with 
wild creatures and with 
men, honorable scars all; 
and she wouldn’t have 
minded them. She could 
see only that he was big 
and gaunt and fine. 

“Shep!” said Jane. 
“You... glorious... 
d 1”? 

he clouds melted to- 
ether, the light faded. 

t the next rift, the dog 
was no longer there. 

Morning showed he had 
despised her meat, but 
the flapjacks were gone. 
He had taken her food! 
pane smiled happily. She 

adn’t won him; she 
knew that. But she had 
made the first link in the 
chain that would event- 
ually bind him to her. 

Again the following night she heard 
him, and again the flapjacks were eaten. 
During the day she had no sight of him, 
only a feeling, as she made her way over 
the trails, that he was not far distant. 
Now and then she paused, sitting very 
query beside the trail, and let her voice 

oat evenly, caressingly, upon the cool 
glacier winds: 

“Shep! Good old Shep!” 

Late that afternoon she found the cairn 
of rocks in the canyon where Harvey had 
been buried, and realized that here Shep 
made his headquarters. 

“T saw a man to-day,” said Miss Abi- 
gail portentously at supper. 

“You did—really?” 

“Yes, at a (Continued on page 84) 


“It’s a Great Idea, But—” 


All it work? That is the question always asked by the engineers of the 
Underwriters Laboratories, whose job it is to test new inventions, and 
to whose practical attitude you may owe your life—Curious 
devices that are brought to them, and stories showing 
how ideas are put through the “third degree" 


By Dana Pierce 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES 


VERY once in a while, no doubt, 

a bully idea strikes you. You 

are going to do something, or 

make something, or go some- 

where. Fairly “busting” with 
enthusiasm, you tell a friend all about it, 
expecting him to be just as excited as you 
are. And this is what you get: 

““Yes—that’s a great idea, but— " 

Then he springs some 
objection that hasn't 
occurred to you. Your 
first impulse is one of 
anger. The objection. 
if it’s a fair one, takes 
the wind out of your 
sails—and that isn't 
pleasant. It is human 
to resent having our 
pet ideas shown up. Yet 
very often a little skep- 
ticism in the right 
quarter can turn a 
half-baked idea into 
something really good. 

For thirty years the 
business with which 
{ am connected has 
been “taking the wind 
out of beople'e sails." 
From the name of the 
organization, the Un- 
derwriters Laborato- 
ries, you would not 
guess that our job con- 
cerns you very directly. 
Yet it may be that, 
indirectly, we have pro- 
tected your property 
and even saved your 
life. 

What we do is to 
test all kinds of de- 
vices which are in- 
tended to guard life 
and property in cases 
of accident, fire, or 
theft. We employ two 
hundred expert testers 
and more than two 
hundred inspectors. 
We do not operate for profit; the organi- 
zation is maintained by the insurance 
companies. 

It is a job which gives us some extraor- 
dinary experiences with people who 
think they have hit on a great idea; a job 
which keeps you from suffering for these 
people’s mistakes 

For example, one day a breezy indi- 
vidual was shown into our offices, accom- 
panied by two or three companions. 
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The infallible test of any patented invention is: 


** At last," he announced to one of our 
engineers, **we have a perfect automobile 
lock. It's absolutely burglar-pioof!” 

A few moments' conversation made it 
apparent that the man was just a pro- 
moter, chiefly concerned with selling stock 
in a company he had formed. He had 
interested the men with him; but they 
wanted to know, before finally investing 


Several makes of **non-shatterable" goggles undergoing a rigid ex- 
amination at the hands of expert testers in the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. A weight is dropped on the glass in order to find out what 
will actually happen when it is struck by a flying particle of steel. 
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their money, if the lock was as good as he 
claimed. 

Learning that the promoter had driven 
to our offices in his own car, and surmising 
that it was equipped with one of the locks, 
our engineer gave the wink to one of his 
associates, and the latter quietly slipped 
out. After waiting a few minutes, our 
engineer suggested that they all go out 
and inspect the lock on the promoter's 
car. He readily agreed; but when they 
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reached the street, his car was not there! 

'The promoter himself had locked it 
scarcely fifteen minutes before. Yet, in 
spite of his “absolutely burglar-proof” 
device, somebody had made away with 
the car. The wind was completely taken 
out of that man's sails. . 

As he stood there, dumfounded, the 
car came around the corner, driven by the 

man who had slipped 
out of our office a Fitele 
while before. 

“I just wanted to 
see," he explained, “if 
the lock really was 
burglar-proof.” 

That case is a perfect 
illustration of the supe- 
riority of facts over talk. 
A persuasive talker can 
often make out a good 
case for his theory. 
But there’s one test 
that never fails: Does 
the theory work? 

The business of the 
Underwriters Labora- 
tories is to ask that 
question, and, also to 
answer It. n I 
Mr. W. M. Merit 
then a young electri- 
cian with the Boston 
Board of Fire Under- 
writers, saw that all 
sorts of devices were 
being installed to pre 
vent fires or to put 
them out. Some 
them worked; others 
failed. When they 
failed, lives and ) 
erty dependent on them 
safe action were 
Mr. Merrill believed 
all such devices could 
be tested in advance 
under conditions like 
those of actual use, so 
that it would be known 
whether they could be 
depended on to do the job expected of 
them in a crisis. 

He took his new idea to Chicago at the 
time of the World's Fair, in 1893, and 
succeeded in finding people who were will- 
ing to back him to the extent of five 
thousand dollars for the first year. He was 
able to employ only one helper and a clerk 
at the start. But from that nucleus the 
present organization has grown. We now 
have laboratories in Chicagoand New York, 
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and branch offices in several other cities. 
We have tested thousands of mechanical 
devices designed to do all sorts of things. 
In some cases, these devices proved to be 
all that was claimed for them; others 
failed to make good. Inventors and 
manufacturers bring their products to us 
because they know the value of our 
approval. If a worth-while device will 
perform the things claimed for it, we give 
our endorsement. Then we check up 
constantly to see that the device, when 
offered for sale, is in every way as good as 
the sample we tested. 


SOME time ago a man asked us to test 
a machine he had invented for making 
acetylene gas. One of our experts, after 
looking it over, said that the machine was 
not properly constructed. The inventor, 
however, was sure that it was all right, so 
our engineers prepared to make the test. 
The inventor was standing near the ma- 
chine, with a lighted cigar in his mouth; 
but when the engineers protested, : 


(Below) Applying the *'fire- 
stream test” to a hollow metal 
window frame. The experts 
wanted to find out whether the 
frame would res:st 
heat and sudden 
contraction due to 
the impact of cold 
water. The window, 
set in a brick wall, 
was run into a fur- 
nace and given a 
one-hour fire expo- 
sure. Then it was 
withdrawn and a 
stream of water, 1% 
inches in diameter, 
commonly known as 
the fire stream, was 
played over it. You 
can see how the 
frame stood the or- 
dea] by fire and 
sudden cooling 


he said airily: “Don’t you 


worry! That machine is per- 
fectly safe." 
*Well," he was told, **you 


can stand there if you insist on 

But you can't smoke! You 
knaw that acetylene gas is 
highly inflammable.: We don't 
want an explosion." 

The inventor threw away 
the cigar—but he kept his posi- 
tion near the machine, and -the 
test proceeded. The device 
was so constructed that when 
water was fed into the drum 
too suddenly it formed gas 
which expanded with great 
violence. Ín testing it, we fed 
the water in as rapidly as any 
uninformed person might have 
in actually using it. 

Then things happened fast! 


The top of the machine blew 
off. The contents, resembling 
wet plaster, came down like 
rain—and most of it hit the 
inventor! 

We had to turn the hose on 
him in order to make him look 
like a man again. Then we put 
him in a cab and sent him to 
his hotel. Later he returned 
in another suit of clothes. 

“There’s only one way,” he 
confessed, “to convince a fool!” 

That man, you see, had a 
pretty vivid demonstr: ition 
that his idea wasn’t as good as 
he had thought. However, he 
went to work to find out what 
was wrong; and to-day he is 
manufacturing a machine that 
does what it 1s supposed to do. 

In these days your property 
and your life are threatened by 

- dangers that were entirely un- 
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(Top) If a safe is 
really *'fire-proof"' it 
will preserve the pa- 
pers and valuables 
entrusted to it. Ex- 
perts in the Under- 
writers Laboratories 
put documents 
inside this safe and 
then tried to de- 
stroy them. The safe 
resisted an hour’s 
heating in the fur- 
naces and protected 
the papers. Later if 
was given the “drop 
test" to see if it 
would break in case 
n floor gave way and 
it tumbled several 
stories. The safe 
was heated, hoisted 
thirty feet in the air 
and dropped on a 
pile of bricks. A poor safe will 
crack or explode. It’s a good safe 
that will keep its contents un- 
harmed through such treatment. 
(Left) Applying the methods of 
professional safe-crackers on ‘‘burglar- 
proof" vault doors to find out if they 
can be forced 


known forty or fifty years ago. Electricity, 
for example, has been a marvelous aid 
to our civilization; but it has introduced 
a great new fire hazard. Gasolene has 
revolutionized transportation; but it, too, 
has introduced a new fire menace. 


AUTOMOBILES enable you to travel 
with far greater ease than you could a 
few years ago; but automobiles are tempt- 
ing to thieves. Acetylene gas has many 
important industrial and domestic uses; 
but the acetylene torch has also opened 
the way into some vaults and safes that 
were formerly burglar-proof. 

Whenever a new hazard appears, in- 
ventive minds set to work to devise 
something that will minimize it. But if a 
protective device does not protect, people 
are entitled to know it. Otherwise they will 
depend on it for the safety it cannot give. 
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Trying to set fire to a non-inflammable roof covering. The composition 
shingles are mounted to represent the slope of an ordinary gable roof. 
An artificial wind from a tunnel on the right blows a flame along the 
roof surface. The testers find out, in this way, whether the shingles will ignite 
or give off glowing fragments which might endanger neighboring roofs 


Theatres are reasonably safe places to- 
day, but they were not nearly so safé 
twenty years ago; and the following case 
will explain one reason why. 

Some manufacturers in those days were 
putting ordinary baking powder into tin 
tubes and selling the tubes as fire ex- 
tinguishers. For instance, a salesman 
would come into your office, put a little 
kerosene or a few scraps of paper into the 
cuspidor, and apply a match to it. Then 
he would seize ie patent extinguisher, 
pump the baking powder onto the diminu- 
tive conflagration, and the fire would go 
out. The baking powder smothered the 
blaze. 

Lots of people were convinced by this 
demonstration and bought the devices, 
thinking they were buying fire protection. 
But they failed to take into account that 
only a very, very few fires start in cuspi- 
dors! And they did not know that a re 
in a cuspidor was about the only kind 
which that extinguisher was good for! 


A GOOD many years ago one of these 
tin tubes was hanging on the walls of 
the stage in a big auditorium. During the 
performance, a stage hand saw a fire start 
on one of the drops. It was only a tiny 
blaze. | He testified in court later that he 
could have put it out with a little water, 
or even with his bare hands. 

But the fire extinguisher was hanging 
there, and he had been told to use it. So 
he grabbed it and tried to smother the 
flames. But the extinguisher did not 
work! 

Minutes were precious. The first five 
minutes can be used to better advantage 
in fighting a fire than the next five hours. 
Due to the delay with the useless extin- 
guisher, the fire gained headway rapidly. 
Soon it was beyond control. It swept into 
the main part of the theatre, and the 
audience became panic-stricken. Trying 
in vain to get out, scores of people were 
burned or trampled to death. 


Oe 


It is reasonable to suppose that all 
that loss of life came because of depend- 
ence on a protection that didn’t protect. 

Nowadays there are many tested fire 
extinguishers that will really work, but at 
that time it was nobody’s business to test 
them, consequently they sometimes failed 
in an emergency One manufacturer 
asked us to test the fire extinguishers 
which had been installed in his plant. 
They were supposed to operate under 
eighty pounds of pressure to the square 
inch; but we found on testing them 
that, in place of eighty, they burst when 
from forty to forty-five pounds was applied. 


In 1908, at a disastrous fire in New 
York, one of the reasons why the loss 
amounted to nearly $400,000 was that 
forty-two different lengths of inferior, in- 
adequately tested fire hose, which should 
have stood up, burst under the water 
pressure. 

But to-day it is not necessary to de 
pend on somebody’s mere say-so. The 
capacity of materials and machines can 
be, and is, designated by definite stand- 
ards. Insulated wire, for example, fire 
hose, electric switches, and a thousand 
other devices are now, on the whole, far 
safer than they were even a few years ago. 

Plenty of inventions, when they were 
first brought to our laboratories, however, 
are just as silly as those early tin-can, 
baking-powder fire extinguishers. More 
than twenty per cent of the devices we 
examine never go on the market. Our 
tests show up serious defects and the in- 
ventors drop them. Even when an inven- 
tion that is brought to us proves reason- 
ably effective, our engineers can almost 
always suggest some way to improve it. 


NCE a man came to us with his great- 
est "great idea"—a scheme to hang 
little cans of gunpowder from the ceilings 
of buildings. "He reasoned—and Sorat 
too—that if a fire started near one of these 
cans, it would explode with a loud bang, 
and everybody would know at once that 
there was a fire! The inventor thought 
this was a splendid life-saving idea. But 
imagine a fire chief sending his men into 
a blazing building equipped with scores of 
miniature kambal 
A manufacturer who consulted us had 
the rights in an electric toaster which he 
roposed to sell for ten cents. We tested 
it with a piece of asbestos instead of 
bread, and found that if we used it in the 
ordinary way in which it would be used, 
we could start a fire with it inside 
of thirty minutes. The manufacturer 
had expected to reap a fortune; but 
he took the toaster (Continued on page 200) 


Patent automobile bumpers come in for violent treatment at the Underwriters Labo- 
ratories. They must pass the ‘“‘impact test." Instead of driving the bumper into a 
telegraph pole, the testers swing a pole against the bumper. If the bumper stands 
up under such battering there is little doubt about what it will do in an emergency 


That Tired Feeling 


How you get it and how you can get over it—Eye strain causes more unneces- 
sary fatigue than any other one thing, but a too-snug collar or an ill- 
fitting shoe may make your work twice as hard—Sensible 
precautions we all can take to avoid excessive weariness 


By Frank B. Gilbreth 


Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Gilbreth was one of the tions, so that the retina gets just enough energy expended in thus adjusting the 


first men to apply scientific methods in office light to enable you to see best. 
and industrial management. For years, while 
installing management systems in plants em- 
ploying from 500 to 12,000 persons each, he 
made special studies of fatigue and its causes. 


place the 


eye is very slight, the resulting fatigue is 
Moreover, the camera has a bellows. enormous. The abuse of the eye by badly 
By moving this bellows out and in you arranged lights and work probably cause: 
jn in focus, depending upon us more unnecessary fatigue than any 


In the accompanying article, prepared a short whether objects to be photographed are other one thing. Looking far off occasion. 
time before his recent death, is found the far off or near. The eye, of course, has no ally after confining Jouer to close work, 


result of these studies. 


bellows; but it has a lens. This lens re- is another matter. ; 
You probably have no conception of the 


mains in the same position in front of the 


hat rests the eye. 


F YOU are “all tired out” at the end eye, but it changes its shape, its convexity, pu you pay in fatigue for letting the 


of the day, or even before the day is so that you get the right focus. If, while 


right reflection from highly polished sur- 


over, do you know why? Most of us you are reading something at a distance of faces reach your eyes. The glare from the 
think it is our work that has ex- twelve or eighteen inches, you have to fix nickel on a typewriting machine or from 


. hausted us; but in nine 
cases out of ten this is prob- 
ably not true. 

r have made a careful 
study of hundreds of cases 
of fatigue. They are typical 
of many thousands. Other 
experts have made similar 
studies. And we have found 
that very often this fatigue is 
caused not by the work itself 
but by the conditions under 
which the work is done. 

This applies.to people in 
offices, in stores, and in fac- 
tories. It applies also to 
home workers and to young 
folks at school. Practically 
none of them should be as 
fatigued as most of them are 
after a period of work. 

Several years ago the man- 
ager ofa jewelry firm told me 
that when he worked in his 
'office he suffered from head- 
aches that came on in the 
middle of the morning and 
frem fatigue that increased 
as the day advanced. | 
Sundays, and at other times 
when away fromhis office, he 
did not have this experience. 

A brief study of condi- 
tions in his -office disclosed 
the cause of his trouble: 
His desk and chair were so 

.placed that when he was 
dictating he looked out the 
window intothe light. When 


Put an Almond in the Toe 
of the Shoe 


"^y WOULD be willing to guess that three out of 
four people are wearing the wrong'size shoe," 
says Mr. Gilbreth. “One that is too narrow 

is bad enough, but one that is too short, even 

though it may be wide enough, is a really serious 
handicap. 

“ Misfit shoes are such an important factor in 
causing fatigue and undermining efficiency that 
some big factories have found it paid to go to the 
expense of providing properly fitting canvas shoes 
for their employees while at work. 


To fit a shoe exactly requires some rather 
complicated measurements; but I can tell you of a 
simple test that will enable you to guard against 
that most serious mistake, the too-short shoe. In 
the first place, have the shoe wide enough so that 
the bones of the foot are not bound by the shoe 
_ when your weight is on it. And the shoe should be 


long enough so that you can put a good-size 


`- ;uhshelled almond in the toe. Even with the almond 
. in the toe, you ought to be able to wear the shoe 


for an hour or so without real discomfort. If you 
cannot do this, your shoes are almost certainly 


A _too short. Wear them a year and you will pay in 


annoyance and fatigue many times the original 
cost of such misfits.” 


an ink bottle leaves a record 
in fatigue. You may not 
know what is annoying you: 


„and you may so concentrate 


on your work as to becom 
unconscious of the annoy- 
ance; but the result is ther: 
just the same. 

f you are getting enougl, 
light for your work, be sure 
there is no light shining intc 

our eyes. When reading. 

ave your papers or book: 
pie so that no reflected 
ight shines from the page. 
If your desk has a brillian: 
finish, cover it with green, 
blue, or white blotting paper. 
We have even found that it 
aids production in a factory 
to give the nickel and othe: 
bright parts of machinery a 
dull black finish. 


ANY kind of distraction, 
whether you are con- 
scious of itor not, increascs 
the fatigue of your day's 
work. It cuts down your out- 
put and probably interfercs 
with the quality of your work 
—and your enjoyment in 
working. Many of the dis- 
tracting things that needless- 
ly tire us are the resultof bac 
habits or thoughtlessness. 
If you work in an office 
and have the habit of kecp- 


engaged in other-duties, he, 7-7 
faced a dark gray wall. His . 

eyes were constantl i ir themselves. 
to these extremes of light and dark. It was 
a simple matter to arrange his office so 
that he escaped both the unnecessary 
fatigue and the headaches. 

Remember that the eye is something 
like a camera. The camera has a dia- 
phragm which regulates the amount of 
light required to record a scene upon the 
negative. The pupil of the eye takes the 
place of this Siaphrasms it opens and con- 
tracts continually. under varying condi- 


your eyes at Heguen intervals on copy, 


or a chart, two feet or a yard away, this 
change in the shape of the lens is just 
as frequent. Am hour-or two of it ma 
drain you of so much energy that you will 
be conscious of fatigue the rest of the day. 
Let me put it to you as an engineer 
might: The opening and contracting of 
the pupil and the change in the shape of 
the lens causes .more fatigue per foot 
pound of work done than any other bodily 
exertion; while the amount of muscular 


ing your finished and un- 
fimshed papers heaped in 
confusion before you, you 
are almost certainly adding to the fatigue 
burden you take home at night. You arc 
wasting real energy when you take your 
mind off your work to find a certain papcr 
and in concentrating again after you havc 
found it. 

Several years ago I was retained as à 
management engineer to put production 
in a big textile factory on an efficient basis. 
After three hours spent in a preliminary 
survey of the plant, I went back to the 
office of the general (Continued on page 165) 
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3,000,000 People Have Shared 
His Wonderful Adventures 


The story of Lowell Thomas, an American boy who has traveled all over the 
world, getting pictures of interesting countries and thrilling events— 
He has been up and down in the lands forbidden to Christians, 
and with a band of wild Arabs he penetrated the moun- 
tains of ancient Edom to the lost city of Petra 


the burning sun of the Ara- 
bian Desert, where wild brigands 
roam; high in the hills of Afghanistan, 
where Christians are forbidden to go: 
on battle fronts in Italy and Pales- 
- cine; on the streets of Berlin while the 
revolution raged, and in many other 
places, he has encountered thrill after 
thrill. 
A month of his experiences would 
satisfy most of us for a lifetime. 
Since he was a boy, Thomas has 
sought and lived adventures—frst in 
his native United States and later in 
other parts of the world. Although 
he is only a little more than thirty 
years old to-day, he has been present 
' at some of the most dramatic inci- 
dents in the history of modern times. 
Rajahs, brigands, presidents, dukes, 
millionaires, generals, cowboys, prime 
ministers, poets, miners, and pro- 
fessors walk in and out of his expe- 
riences. More than three million 
people, in three thousand audiences, 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HE spirit of adventure, which 
at times tempts every man 
to hunt for excitement, met its 
match in Lowell Thomas. Under 


(Above) This narrow 
cleft in the moun- 
tains of Edom is the 
approach to Petra, a 
marvelous city of an- 
cient Arabia, which 
for nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years was lost to 
the world. Only a few 
score Christians have 
ever seen its majestic 
ruins. The Arabs say 
the Children of Israel 
passed by it. Theman 
in the foreground is 
drinking from a 
stream. (Left) One of 
the great buildings 
of Petra; the front 
is masonry, the body 
is carved out of the 
cliff. (Right) The rose- 
red temple, chiseled 
from solid rock, at 
the entrance to Petra 


have seen the pictures he has made, 
and have heard the talks he has given, 
for Lowell Thomas’s profession is the 
production and presentation of illustrated 


records of romantic lands and events 
It is his search for information and 


A 


ictures that has led him to the far- 
ung places of the earth. 

Of the three countries of this globe 
which are inhospitable or forbidden 
to Christians—Afghanistan, Arabia, 
and Tibet—Thomas has traveled in 
two, Arabia and Afghanistan, from 
end to end and back again. In 
Arabia he lived with one of the 
most picturesque -band of warrior 
the modern world has known- 
wild Bedouins organized into an 
army to fight the Germans and 
Turks. In Afghanistan he was. the 
guest of the native ruler. 

Thomas photographed one of the 
most dramatic events in modem 
history, the taking of, Jerusalem. He 
crawled into Gernany—crawled is the 
correct word—not many hours after 
the Armistice was signed. 


d k IOMAS was born humbly in Ohio 
in what he calls a “whistling stæ 
tion"—a tiny village where the trains 
whistled in passing but seldomstopped. 
He was brought up in the heart of the 


` ples of gol 
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Rocky Mountains, next door to the tur- 
bulent Cripple Creek mining district. 


He rode the range in 


and New Mexico, and hunted 
mountain lions on the Utah 
rim of the Grand Canyon. 

He acquired nerve and 


energy; and while his 
chances at the start 
were just every boy's 
chances, he has made 
himself an interna- 
tional figure in his 
chosen work. 

The story he has 
to tell is crowded with 
stirring interest from 
the days of his child- 
hood. He was eight 


years old when the great 

“Pike’s Peak or bust” rush 
to the Cripple Creek gold fields 
began; and his father, a surgeon 


-Thomas and his party on a river in Burma, India 


of itinerant habits, joined the movement. 


It was a wild, rough 


boy spent the formative years of his life. 


t of school hours 


printer’s devil, peddled papers, and saw 
at first hand, in the streets and saloons, 
the crude life of a mining metro 
also worked in the mines off an 


the time he was eleven, 
and spent one summer 
riding over the moun- 
tain trails “‘ from pros- 
t hole to prospect 
Pole,” carrying sam- 
ore from 
the miners to the as- 
sayer. 


ANY of the miners 
iY 4 with whom hewas 
associated and who 
were his friends were at 
oneextreme in thescale 
of culture, while in his 
home he found the op- 
posite extreme of the 
same scale, for his fa- 
ther owned one of the 
finest libraries in that 
part of the West, was 
deeply interested in a 
variety of subjects, and 
took profound pleas- 
ure in training his boy. 

They lived on the 
west slope of the 
Pike’s "Peak “Front 
Range," on the rim of 


the crater of an extinct - 


volcano. To the westof 


Colorado 


(Above) Col.'Thomas 
E. Lawrence, 
blanketed like a Bed- 
ouin, as he chatted 
with Lowell Thomas 
in the Arabian des- 
ert. Colonel Law- 
rence, an English- 
man, organized the 
wild bands of Arabs 
into an army. Are- 
ward of fifty thou- 
sand pounds was of- 
fered for him by the 
Germans and Turks 


them, magnificently visible for one hin- 
dred and fifty miles, lay the main chain 
of the Rockies, with the snow-covered 
peaks of the Sangre de Cristo range. 
“That great view,” Thomas said to me, 
“could not fail to have an effect on the 
mind of an impressionable youngster. Be- 
sides, my father made the most of our 


country where the. when I was 


he worked as a 


lis. He 


on from 


Mr. Thomas is on the camel in the foreground. This picture was taken while he 
was having the thrilling adventures in Arabia which are sketched in.the ac- 


‘companying article. In their entirety, these adventures would make an 
Arabian Nights entertainment even more exciting than the original narrative 


me public speaking. 
our, too small to escape. 
He would stand me up in his office and 
have me recite some poem or oration. He 
taught me to breathe from my abdomen, 
stand on both feet, make gestures in el- 
liptical curves instead of in right angles, 
to sing songs but never to sing 


surroundings. He used to take me on long 
walks about the mountains. He in- 
structed me in geology and botany 
without my knowing I was 
being taught. I learned from 
him the names of nearly all 
the rocks and flowers. He 
also had a 


three-inch 
telescope, and I remem- 
ber more than once he 
hauled me out, chat- 
tering with cold, at 
four o'clock in the 
morning, to make the 
acquaintance of the 
planet Mercury, 
which appears in die 
heavens at impossible 
hours. 


* Also, whenever my fa- 
ther had an hour or so free 
from his practice, he used to 
call me into his office to teach 


Thomas making notes on a houseboat in Malay 


He started this 


ems, 

and to talk through 
my mouth instead of 
through my nose. 

“It was only later 
that I learned how tre- 
mendously valuable 

` this training was.” 

Thomas’s family 
moved East for a year, 
and then returned to 
the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict, where Thomas 
graduated from the 
high school. After that 
he went to Valparaiso 

- University, in Indiana, 
where he worked his 
way through. 


“NAY FIRST job,” 
'M IRST job,” he 


said, ‘‘ was janitor 


`of a huge dormitory, 


where I had to start the 
furnaces at four in the 
morning, dash back be- 
tween classes to feed 
them, bank my fires at 
eleven in the evening, 
scrub the floors three 
times a week, serve as 
valet to a cow, and 
operate a laundry on 


Thomas, with Harry Chase, his 
photographer, and a train of 
elephants, starting on an ex- 
pedition into the Malay jungle 


Saturdays. In return, | got my room 
and board. My next job was night 
cook and waiter in a short-order res- 
taurant. 

“Early in my career at the uni- 
versity, the- geology professor 
asked the class a series of prelimi- 
nary questions just to show how 
abysmal was our ignorance of 
the subject on which he was 
about to enlighten us! But the 
things my father had taught me 
enabled me to answer the profes- 
sor’s questions correctly—with the 
result that he took me on as his 
assistant." 

These jobs were not the only ones 
that Thomas held. He was quite as 
fertile in resource about money-making 
as he was picturesque in personal appear- 
ance. He had arrived at Valparaiso ina 
sombrero, “digging” boots, and flannel 
shirt, and continued to wear his Western 
outfit right through college. Once, being 
in need of funds, he went to the present 
site of Gary, which then was just risiagout 
of the dunes by Lake Michigan. Here he 
undertook to sell lots on commission to 
prospective residents. He. held the job 
only about six days, but he worked at it 
so assiduously that in that short time he 
earned enough to keep himself in comfort 
for nearly six months. In the summer he 
traveled about Indiana and Illinois ia a 
buggy, selling maps “to farmers who 
didn't want them!" 


Y THESE various expedients he made 

the money he required, and yet he was 
able to pursue his studies so effectively 
that he finished the four-year course in two 
years. 

After graduating, he went back to 
Cripple Creek and got a job in the mines 
shoveling rock on the fourteen-hundred- 
foot level. 

“I had been working in the mines 
some little time," he said, “when the 
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“‘ TIl give you ninety-three,' he 
offered, ‘to come and work for me 
as a cub reporter.’ 

“I accepted. That was the first 
of a series of connections I had in 
the next few years with various 
newspapers. would not trade 
the wealth of Golconda for m 
experience in newspaper work. It 
brought me in touch with all sorts 
of people, from the lowest to the 
highest, and under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances. 


aj I FOUND that, no matter what 

a man's rank or job may be, 
he is still, under it all, just an ordi- 
nary human being. Like all other 
newspaper men, I soon lost all fea: 
of rank or position, as such, and 
learned to think only of the man 
behind the rank. 

“I spent a year on newspaper 
work in Colorado, ending as a 
managing editor; then I quit and 
went to work on a ranch down in the 

country of the Cliff Dwellers among cow- 
punchers and greasers." 
After another year of college, this 
time at the University of Denver, 
where he got two more degrees, 

Thomas went to Chicago to study 

law. He tackled his work in Chr 

cago with the same kind of ene 

that had brought him, up to this 
time, through everything he had 
undertaken. Here is: the program 

he followed: He got a job on a 

newspaper. This d for his 

presence at the office between six 
and seyen in the morning. He 
worked straight through until five 
o'clock in the aftérnoon. In the 
evening he attended lawesch 
classes. But he was mot 
student; after a few 5 
made an instructor in publics 
His “day,” therefore, last 


(In the oval) Ready for a ride across a desert where the temperature ranges around 
130 degrees Fahrenheit. The smoked glasses, pads, and heavy clothing are to keep 
out the heat. (Below) The border between India and the Central Asian country 
of Afghanistan, where Christians are forbidden. The line of demarkation be- 
tween the two countries is plainly marked, and is also guarded. Mr. Thomas 
went into this strange land as the guest of the emir, who is the native ruler 
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six in the morning until eleven at night. 

At the end of the year he set out for the 
Pacific coast with a commission čo write 
a series of newspaper articles. Having 
arrived there, he was lured farther by his 
love for strange, wild, and distant places, 
and went to Alaska. He crossed Chilkoot 
Pass, shot the deadly Miles Canyon and 
Whitehorse Rapids in a canoe, and then 
floated down the Yukon to the Klondike. 
From there he plunged into the bleak 
country which les between the Arctic 
Circle and the Arctic Ocean, where he was 
made a member of one of the farthest- 
north tribes of Indians. While in the north 
he met a miner from the Kobuk River 
country near Nome who had collected a 
large number of photographs of Eskimos 
and caribou. This stranger made Thomas 
a present of the lot. 


HIS chance meeting in the North in 
part determined Thomas’s career. 
When he returned to Chicago, some of his 
friends sponsored the illustrated talk about 


Khyber Pass, through which Thomas and his party traveled on their 
way to the court of the Emir of Afghanistan, where they were guests. 
The emir, who is an absolute ruler, wanted the world to have more 
information about his country, so he invited Thomas to come and 
make pictures. This picturesque region is exceedingly mountainous, 
its highest peaks being 24,000 feet above the sea. Khyber Pass is 
famous in the history of British military operations in the East 
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After the World War, Lowell Thomas visited India, 
where this picture shows him talking with a 
chieftain of the Punjab, a section which reaches 
north to the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains 


Alaska which heprepared. The venture was 
fairly successful. Meanwhile, he had en- 
rolled at Princeton, and three or four times 
each week he traveled to cities near by to 
deliver his travel talks. The following year 
Thomas returned to Alaska with his own 
camera, and ventured still farther into the 

interior. 

~~ This time upon his return to Princeton 
he discovered that he could make a good 
living by giving illustrated talks. 

* Naturally," Thomas added, ‘‘the 
thought occurred to me, Why not make a 
career of this? So I began to study the 
subject." 


HOMAS refuses to call his perform- 

ance a “lecture.” The kind of entertain- 
ment he has developed combines moving 
pictures, music, and the spoken voice. 
Some of the time he speaks while music is 
playing. He uses no pointer and never 
talks to the screen. But his voice and the 
pictures are perfectly synchronized, so 
that what he is describing is being pro- 
jected at exactly the same moment. 

“Franklin K. Lane, then Secretary of 
the Interior," Thomas said, “heard of my 
talks around Princeton, invited me to 
Washington to speak at the Smithsonian 
Institution and then suggested that I 
ought to resign from Princeton and devote 
all my time to telling the people of the 
United States about the wonders of this 
continent. 

"Tagreed. However, before much could 
be done about it, America entered the 
European War. I immediately changed 
my plan, deciding to make the facts about 
the war better known to the public. 
Secretary Lane wanted this done. Con- 
gress had not yet voted any money that 
could be used for financing work of this 
kind, and he suggested that time and 
money would be saved if I could finance 
the undertaking through private sources. 

“Thad no wealthy friends whom I could 
approach, and no experience in financing 
an enterprise. But ee on a train and 
headed for Chicago. (Continued on page 174) 
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“You find it hard, very hard, to lose your faith in this young man” 


The Gay Conspirators 


A Double-Barreled Romance 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


ID you ever hear of a Swiss 
having a name like Larry 
McCarthy?" 

Startled, Besant looked up 
at Tim. . 
"What do you mean?" he demanded. 

Tim winked and nodded his head in his 
wordly-wise, gamin way. 

“Pil tell you," he answered. “You 
know that valet of Mr. Serrano's that 
was supposed to be in bed with a sprained 
ankle and poison ivy? Well, the servants 
think he isn't much of a valet. The but- 
ler was telling me to-day that he don't 
know even the beginnings of the business. 
Ahd one French girl, who's 
a lady's maid in the house, 
says she don't believe he 
ever came from Switzer- 
land. *Fontaine'—that's 
what he said his name was. 

*Well," continued Tim, 
“as you didn't seem to want 
me, I've been hangin 
around the garage most o 
the day. After what hap- 
pened last night I kept a 
particular eye on Miss San- 
ford’s big racer. 

“ About five o’clock I was 
in a little room where the 
chauffeurs leave their uni- 
forms when they ain’t on 
duty, when sudden I hears 
a little ‘tap-tap’ on the 
cement floor out in the big 
front room where they wash 
the cars. I just took a squint through the 
crack in the door and there, big as life, 
was Mr. Switzer—cane, bandages, and all. 
[ guess he decided there was no one 
around—and there wasn't, except me. 
,"Well now," continued Tim, “1 be- 
gins to watch him and I begins to think, 
You look to me pretty spry for a lame 
man. So I sneaks out in the wash- 
room to see what he's up to. s 

“You see," explained Tim, “Miss San- 
ford’s car was nearest the door, all ready 
to run out, I guess, like it was last night. 


* But during the day they had put an- 


other car so the fenders just overlapped 
it. When the Switzer sees that, what 
does he do? Puts down his cane, walks 
over just as straight as you or me, takes 
off the emergency brake on the other car 
and shoves it out of the way. And you 
know that ain't no easy trick for a well 
man. ‘So that's it!’ I says to myself. 
"That's the kind of sprained ankle you've 
got! 

“So then," continued Tim, "I de- 
cided to see what Mr. Switzer would have 
to say for himself. I sneaks out through 


another door, walks around the building 
and comes in the front door again, 
whistling a tune. Then I begins to yell 
out. 'Hey! guys,' I calls, *who's ready 
for a game?’ 

“Of course at that the Switzer had to 
come out. With a first-class crap game 
just starting, the place might be full of 
men from the stables in three or four 
minutes. And when he comes he was 
hobbling again. 

*'* Hello, Switzie!' I hails him. ‘How’s 
the injured member?’ 

“< Pretty gude,’ he answers, and starts 
to go past me back toward the house. 
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* ‘Come on, son,’ I says. ‘Forget your 
troubles. Sit down a minute and I'll 
roll you a couple. Simplest game in the 
world. First one gets a pair gets the 
whole shootin’ match.’ 

“The Swiss holds up his bandages. ‘How 
can I woll?’ he says, ‘wit hants like dees?’ 

*"*Easy enough,’ I says. ‘Pll roll for 
us both, out of my cap.’ 


“T GUESS," explained Tim, “that he 

begun to see there was only one way to 
get rid of me. So I got him a box and 
helped him sit down and begun to toss 
the bones out of my cap for the both of 
us. The Switzer won three or four times, 
and he wanted to quit. 

“Quit now?’ I says. ‘When you're 
winning? No gentleman does that. But 
all right. I tell you what I'll do! PH 
roll you double or quits. So I tossed a 
pair and he owed me four dollars." 

Distinctly impatient, Besant broke in. 

“Tim,” he ordered, “I’m sorry, but 
Imina hurry." 

"All right," replied Tim. “You see, 
now the question comes—with his hands 


all bandaged, how is the Swiss going to 
ay me? I wondered that myself. But he 
Parables inside his pocket and takes out a 
billfold, holding it just with the tips of his 
fingers. It was clumsy work, but I got my 
money. Then sudden, ‘slap! bang! Down 
on the floor goes his billfold, wide open. 
the inside of it was one of these 
isinglass things with a driver’s license. 
And it wasn’t no Massachusetts license 
either. It was District of Columbia! 1 
knew it well, because I carried one myself 
in war-time. And on it, plain as your eye, 
was the name ‘Larry McCarthy’!” 
“Did he know that you saw it?” 
asked Besant quickly. 
“I didn't mean he 
should," replied Tim; “but 
he may have." 
“And then what hap- 
pened?” asked Besant eag- 
erly. a 


i" NOTHING more hap- 
. ned just then," re- 
"icd Tim. * The Swiss went 
cbbling back toward the 
house. But about fifteen or 
twenty minutes ago, along 
comes Miss Sanford, carry- 
ing a polo coat rolled under 
her arm. Just like the 
Swiss, she goes straight to 
her car. Seemed to me 
that car was intended 
for something special. 
“The first chip Miss San- 
ford does is to unlock the transmission, and 
of course I thought she was going out. But 
nothing of the kind. Out of the car she gets 
again, takes the polo coat, all rolled up as 
it was, and puts it into the box at the 
back. Then she stands there and looks 
around, just as the Swiss had done. So, 
very innocent, I goes in to help her. 

“Anything wrong, miss?’ I says. 
‘Ain’t there room to get out? Want me 
to move one of the other cars?’ 

"As soon as I spoke, she kind of 
jumped, and then she says, very snap- 
pish, ‘No,’ she says; ‘I’m not: going 
out. I don't need any help.’ And at 
that I saw she was boiling mad at some- 
thing or other. I decided it was no 
place for me. 

“By this time," explained Tim, “the 
head chauffeur had come back, and when 
he come in and saw Miss Sanford, he did 
just what I had done—went in and asked 
whether he could help her. But she 
wasn't so snappish to him. They talked 
for a little while, and Miss Sanford slipped 
something into his hand. 

“So, as soon as Miss Sanford had gone, 
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I went up to the head chauffeur and be- 
gan to flicker my dice, kind of tantalizing. 
‘Come on, I says. ‘Sight unseen, I'll 
throw you for the whole of it.’ 

““*The whole of what?’ he says. 

“<The whole of that fiver that Miss 
Sanford just slipped you.’ 

**Fiver your neck! he says. 'She's 
no cheap sport. And he shows me a 
brand-new twenty. 

*** She didn't give me nothing like that,’ 
Isays. ‘And I was just as polite as you 
was. When / offered to help her she 
nearly bit my head off.' 

**Well,' says the fellow,'she can bite 
my head off as often as she likes at that 

rice. She says she may be going out 
ate to-night, and all she wanted was to 
have me "be sure that the service gates 
were left open.’ 

“And that,” concluded Tim, “is what 
makes me think that anyone strolling 
around the grounds to-night will be quite 
likely to run into another little party of 
the same kind as last night." 


SUDDENLY Tim jerked up his head as 
if to dismiss the whole matter. “And 
now, Mr. Besant," he asked, “can I go 
down to my supper?" 

“Certainly,” replied Besant; “but, Tim, 
I want you to do something for me: As 
soon as you are through with your supper, 
go back down to the garage and see 
whether Miss Sanford's car has been 
taken out or moved. If it has, let ‘me 
know at once. If it hasn't, just hang 
around there, about as you hàve been 
doing, and let me know if anything 
happens." 

Tim nodded and went to the service 
door at the far end of the bedroom. Then 
abruptly he stopped and came back. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “do you mind 
telling me what's going on here, anyway? 
A blind man would know that there is 
something in the wind." 

Besant decided at once that 
would make Tim a more valuable aid. - 

“Yes, Tim,” he answered; “I will tell 
you if you will promise not to say a word 
to anyone—especially not to any of the 
servants. Mr. Crewe’s daughter, Miss 
Cynthia, wishes to marry a man of whom 
her father does not approve. Last night 
they started to run away, and would have 
run away if you hadn’t happened to 
stumble right into it." 

Tim gave a low whistle. “Smoke!” he 
exclaimed. “Was that what it was? You 
know, I had a hunch it was something of 
the kind. And this Mr. Serrano—is he 
the man in the case?" 

Besant nodded, with a smile, and Tim 
commented, “Well, ‘I ain't seen Mr. 
Serrano; but if he's anything like his 
valet it's just as well they keep the gates 
locked." 

He continued to think it over quizzi- 
cally, with his head cocked to one side. 
Then suddenly he added, “ But, just the 
same, Mr. Besant, if two people want to 
get married that bad, it does seem kind of 
a shame to stop 'em." 


"THE moment that Tim had gone Besant 
began to consider the two highly signifi- 
cant facts that he had reported: That 
Dorothy ‘herself was entirely well-mean- 
ing and entirely innocent in her intentions 
he had no doubt. But, with the ad- 
ditional evidence which Cramp had given 
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him, Besant was more convinced than 
ever that she must not be allowed to 
carry out her resolution. 

And what would betheeffecton Dorothy's 
plans of the promise which he had just 
forced from Serrano, the promise that he 
would not leave the bounds of the Crewe 
estate for twenty-four hours? If Serrano 
really were a scoundrel it would have no 
effect at all. Yet Besant remained still 
convinced that when Serrano had given 
that promise he had meant to keep it. 
Nevertheless, he himself would take all 
possible precautions. 

Besant looked at his watch. It was 
well toward seven o'clock and he ought 
to begin dressing for dinner, but a formal 


dinner in the Crewe house was not to be 
thought of that evening. If Serrano 


should be present, the situation would be . 


intolerable for them both. If Serrano 
should not be present, Besant himself 
could not afford to sit idly in the dining- 
room for an hour. As a means to the 
easiest solution, Besant went into the hall 
and turned toward Damon Crewe's rooms. 
As they usually were, the double 
doors of the invalid's bedroom remained 
half open. Besant knocked softly and en- 
tered. The old gentleman greeted him 
with cordial surprise. 
"Come in, Beant” he said. 
been wondering where you were.” 
drew a chair to the banker’s side. 


“Pye 
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“I received your message," he said, 
“the one you sent by Miss Connie." 

Damon Crewe looked at him in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Connie?” he repeated. “I 
never sent Connie with any message.” 

“But she certainly came to find me,” 
replied Besant. “I was out in one of 
the motor-boats. She said that you 
wished to see me at once." 

His host shook his head. "She may 
have known that I wanted to see you. 
I told the butler to ask you to see Arthur 
Cramp when you returned, but I never 
told Connie." 


"His was puzzling. Connie had cer- 
tainly come for him deliberately, and 
come in great agitation of mind. Here 
was a new mystery, from which Besant de- 
cided that he had better sheer off at once. 
Luckily, Damon Crewe changed to a more 
vital topic. 

“Did Cramp show you those pictures in 
that French paper?” he asked. 

Besant nodded, and the banker con- 
tinued: 

“Well, what do you think of 
them?” 

"[ think,” replied Besant 
slowly, “that Serrano’s anony- 
mous enemy has played his 
last trump.” 
The: older 


man looked at 


him in. surprise—and in disappointment. 


“But,” he exclaimed, “the story is 
there, and it can’t be doubted. t is 
there in plain black and white.” 


"Yes," admitted Besant reluctantly, 
"it is there in plain black and white.” 

In the unpleasant moment of silence 
that followed, the old banker sat with 
bowed head, his eyes staring moodily at 
the feotboard of his chair. The lights in 
the long, high room had not been turned 
on, and in the gathering shadows the 
great apartment assumed more than ever a 
fantastic, medieval, unreal appearance. 

The old gentleman himself at last 
broke the silence. 

"Besant," he said, in a not unkindly 
way, “you find it very hard, don't you, 
to lose vour faith in this young man— 
Serrano?” 


Besant turned to him slowly. “I am 
not sure that I have lost it.” 

“What? In the face of all these facts?” 

Quietly the younger man rose from his 
seat and walked to the window, where for 
a moment he stood looking out at the 
dimming gray mist which, with the night- 
fall was settling down over the sea. He 
returned to the side of the wheel chair 
and sat down again. 

“Mr. Crewe," he said slowly, “I want 
to ask you a serious question: What do 
you do when all your natural judgments 
are pulling hard in one direction and the 
obvious facts all lie in 
the other?" 

The older man 
smiled grimly. “ More 


and more," he replied, “I have learned 

to follow my natural instincts—every 

time. But also I have learned to keep 
the facts coldly in mind, and so lay m 

lans that, at any moment, I can Sich 
rom one course to the other.” 


ESANT nodded, and Damon Crewe 

added hastily: “But this, Besant, is 
not the kind of matter of which you are 
speaking. It is a thing involving the 
life and happiness of my own daughter." 

Besant nodded again. “I understand 
that, but even you, Mr. Crewe, cannot 
deny that this evidence which has accu- 
mulated against Serrano has a queer look. 
Most of it has come from anonymous 
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sources, and probably from a single source. 

“Take this page fom the French mag- 
azine,” continued Besant. “On the face 
of it, it is genuine. But where did it 
come from? Cramp doesn't know. It 
simply arrives in the mail at his office. 
Now that is a sneaking and cowardly way 
of doing such a thing. It is the method of 
private grudge. And it is certainly not 
the way in which a real criminal is traced 
in his progress from one country to 
another. 

“Another thing! If Serrano was con- 
victed of murder in Paris, what is he 
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\t his own words, Besant 
glanced up quickly and 
saw the secretary looking 
at him with staring eyes 


doing here now? If he was involved but 
was released for lack of evidence, or if he 
made an outright escape, he would still 
be so marked a man that he could never 
come to this country and start out boldly 
on a career as a concert violinist. 

" And if that magazine page is doubt- 
ful," insisted Besant, "the rest of the 
evidence is almost childish. For one 
thing, you have had a safe robbery in 
your house. Neither you nor I have ever 
really believed that Serrano did it." 

af could hardly believe it yesterday,” 
corrected the older man, “but after this 
evidence which Cramp has produced I 
could believe almost anything.” He 
looked at Besant (Continued on page 194) 


Charles E. Whittle, President of Ogden 


College, at Bowling Green, 


Kentucky, 


Next morning he drove over to 
Bowling Green, and went imme- 
diately to the office of the attorney 
who had called him up. Right then 
he got the biggest surprise of his life. 
The conference was not for the pur- 
pose of getting him to take a hand 
in a big lawsuit, but was to notify 
him that the regent and board of 
trustees of Ogden College had 
elected him president of that insti- 
tution. 

The young lawyer was Charles 
E. Whittle, and at that time he was 
just twenty-three years old! He 
was a graduate of Ogden College, 
and a very loyal alumnus, even 
though since his graduation there 
he had gone to Yale and taken 
another degree. But it had not 
occurred to him that his Alma 
Mater would choose him president; 
nor had it dawned upon him that 
the attorney who called him over 
the telephone was regent of the 
college. 

Ogden College, at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, is not a big school. Its 

resent enrolment is about two 
Pura students, but it gives the 
full four-year college course and 


has the distinction of being one of the 
youngest men ever elected to a similar 
position in the United States. A grad- 
uate of Ogden, then of Yale, he was 
practicing law in his home town of 
Brownsville, Kentucky, when he was 
unanimously elected to the position he 
now holds. During the World War, Mr. 
Whittle served as a private in the army 


confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. It numbers among its alumni 
many men of national eminence, 
including Walker D. Hines, former 
Director General of the Railways 
of America. It was founded forty- 
six years ago by Major Robert 
Ogden, and is an endowed institu- 


NE afternoon early in 1923, 
the youngest member òf the 
bar at Brownsville, Kentucky, 
was busily engaged in examin- 
ing some mineral land titles 

when the ringing of his telephone called 
him from his work. He had not been 
practicing long, and, like most young 
attorneys, he welcomed any sign or symp- 
tom of a client. 

When he answered the telephone call, 
his heart rose, for the man at the other 
end of the line was an eminent attorney of 
Bowling Green, a Kentucky city thirty 
miles from Brownsville. 

“I want you to come over to Bowling 
Grecn to-morrow, "said the older attorney. 
'""There's a matter of importance that I 
must take up with you." 

'The young attorney was enthusiastic 
over the prospect of being associated in a 
big case. True, the older man had not 
intimated the nature of the business that 
was to be transacted the following day, 
but the young man had no doubt but 
that he was to appear as counsel in some 
matter of importance. 
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tion. 

Whittle was born on a farm on Green 
River, in Kentucky, just belov Mammoth 
Cave, and received his early education in 
a one-room rural school. When the boy 
was thirteen years old his father died, and 
his mother moved to Bowling Green, 
where Charles was entered in the pre- 

aratory department of Ogden to begin 
AP high-school work. To help out the 
family income, he carried newspapers in 
the afternoon. 

Five years later he was graduated from 
the college with his bachelor’s degree, and 
with honors. Following his discharge from 
the army, in which he had served as a 
private, he was graduated from Yale. He 
was then nineteen, and the youngest 
member of his class but one. 

Following his graduation from Yale he 
served as instructor in American History 
at Ogden College for a year. Then hewent 
back to Brownsville to become principal 
of the recently organized county high 
school, at his old home, but within ten 
weeks had resigned. He next took charge 
of the Department of Physics at the 
Du Pont Manual Training School, in 
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A College President at the 
Age of Twenty-Three 


Louisville, and studied law in his spare 
time. 

When he was admitted to the bar he 
went back to Brownsville to practice, and 
it was after six months of legal work that 
he was called to the presidency of Ogden 
College. 

It wasn’t the first time that Whittle had 
heard it whispered “He is too young!” 
He knew that many people Sold pror 
esy failure because of his extreme youth. 
Outsiders were wondering at the board’s 
choice of a president; the faculty seemed 
inclined to “wait and see;" while the 
students remembered him as an instruc: 
tor who made them work. 

Eight months after his installation, 
one of his students remarked that Whittle 
was the “greatest college president on 
earth,” and the regents stated that they 
had done a mighty good day’s work when 
they put him in the job. 

Mr. Whittle is certainly one of the 
youngest college presidents in America, 
and his friends claim that he is the very 
youngest. At any rate, to look at him 
you would say that he is a student and 
not the head of an educational institution. 
It has been typical of his career for him to 
arrive at certain mile posts in advance of 
most others. 

When he was a student at Yale he had 
a picture taken for his class book, but it 
came very near to landing in a New 
Haven high-school paper. The photog- 
rapher’s secretary thought Whittle was 
“kidding” her, or that she had misunder- 
stood him when he said he was a student 
in Yale, and so she went ahead and put 
his picture with those of high-school boys, 
who were making up a class publication 
at the same time. 

The error was discovered by one of 
Whittle’s friends, and, with the aid of rhe 
class secretary, Whittle convinced the 
young woman that his face should appear 
with the Yale and not the Blstvechool 
group: 

“Do you often find people prejudiced 
against you because of your age?” ] 
asked. 

“On the contrary,” answered Mr. 
Whittle, "most people like to help a 
young fellow along. I recall one case, 
though, where my age kept me out of a 
job. I went to a man and asked him for a 
certain position. 

““Come to see me when you are five 
years older,’ he said, ‘and I may give you 
the job.’ 

“Five years from now,’ I replied, *1 
wouldn't have the job. I'll want a better 
one by that time.' 

"I never knew why the man changed 
his mind, but later on he sent for me and 
ave me the position that he had thought 

was too young to fill.” A. L. WHITSON 
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“Rosey,” the Junkman, Has Made a Fortune 
Out of Old Motor Cars 


WELVE years ago, a junkman, 
known as “Rosey” in the back 
alleys and vacant lots of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, assisted his 
decrepit horse to pull a wagon 
loaded down with iron, bones, bottles, and 
rags. With six little tots and a wife at 
home, Rosey had to hustle for a living. 

Recently, this same Rosey sailed for 
Cuba Ed. South American ports on a 

pleasure jaunt, booked as Morris Rose- 
man, head of “The House of a Million 
ds and founder of “Rosey’s Grave- 
yar o» 

“T can't read or write,” said Roseman; 
“but I have made a fortune out of auto- 
mobile wrecks. I’ve handled over five 
thousand cars, and never lost a penny on 
one of them, except the first three cars, 
which gave me my big idea. I’m still 
Rosey, the junkman, an proud of it.” 

oseman, whose financial rating is close 
to half a million dollars, conducts one of 
the largest businesses of its kind in the 
United States. But he does not even keep 
books. He pays his bills in cash and re- 
ceives cash br sales. 

During his career as a street junkman, 

oseman accumulated thirty-five dollars. 
One day a butcher called his attention to 
a worn-out automobile, which, incident- 
ally, had traveled from Maine to Cali- 
fornia seven times and from Canada to 

ancaster more than eight times. It was 
a piece of junk on wheels. 

Roseman decided to take a flier, and 
bought the car, expecting to make a profit 
of fifteen dollars. However, the deal did 
not go through as expected, and at the 
end of two weeks he sold the car at a loss 
of seventeen dollars and fifty cents. 

“I had to come back," said Roseman, 
“so I bought another old automobile for 


Morris Roseman, a junkman of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has become wealthy 
through trading in worthless-looking old automobiles. 
was brought to America while a small child, and for many years was a familiar 
figure in the alleys and vacant lots of Lancaster. Then he began to salvage 
good parts from automobile derelicts, and to-day he owns one of the largest 
businesses of that kind in America. Recently he went on a luxurious tour to 
the tropics. **But I'm still ‘Rosey the Junkman,’”’ he says, **and proud of it” 


Born in Russia, he 


seventy-three dollars, on borrowed 
money. I thought sure I would 
make something on this deal; but 
I had to sell it at a loss of thirty- 
five dollars." 

Then Roseman began to do some 
thinking. He was out fifty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents as a result of the 
deals. One night he told “Mama” 
Roseman that he would put his 
team away forever and tackle an- 
other line of the junk business. He 
explained to her, that while those two 
automobiles were sold at a loss because 
they would not run, he had discovered 
that certain parts of the machines were 
good enough to use in other cars. It 
would be poor business, he thought, to 
break the machines up for mere junk. 

“Right there," said he, “I decided to 
buy old automobiles and set up a ‘grave- 
yard,’ where the good parts of old cars 
could be sold. 

“The next day I got busy and bor- 
rowed a little money. I fixed up a small 
shack on the Lincoln Highway, about 
fifteen miles east of Lancaster. I leased a 
small field and then began to buy second- 
hand cars. Pretty soon the field was 
filled with wrecks, and I had to get more 
space. To-day there are more than three 
hundred automobiles in my field. 

“Some people gave me their second- 
hand cars. They were glad to get rid of 
them. As soon as we receive a car, we 
look over it. If it’s not fit to run, we strip 
it, file the good parts away, and wait for 
calls for those parts. 

“Two years after I started I opened a 
place in Lancerter and called it an auto- 
mobile exchange. At this place there are 
several hundred machines stored, together 
with thousands of parts, arranged for 
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quick delivery to all parts of the country. 

“Then the idea came to me to hand 
not only used parts of automobiles, but 
to RES a place where new partsof machines 
could be bought on short notice. I bought~ 
some property in the central section of 
the city and turned it into a sort of jobbing 
house, where new parts would be handled. 
This building we called ‘The House of a 
Million Parts.’ š 

“In one room can be found gears alone 
worth twenty-five thousand dollars. It is 
possible to buy almost any part for prac- 
tically every car manufactured from 1912 
to the present year. 

“Not long ago,” Roseman continued, 
“a man stopped at the ‘graveyard’ and 
wanted a bolt for his car. It was a 
culiar kind, but we sold it to him in five 
minutes. Another man came up from 
Philadelphia and took back a truck load 
of parts from eight different cars.” 

“Have you any bandit cars?” I 
asked. 

* We did have one," he replied. “There 
were enough bullet holes in the sides to 
make the machine a wreck. There's a car 
on the other side of the yard in which 
three people were killed while trying to 
beat a railroad train to a grade crossing." 

At the graveyard, Roseman employs six 
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men to dismantle the cars and file the 
parts. Three men work at the exchange 
place in Lancaster, and seven are em- 
ployed in the building where new parts 
only are sold. 

oseman maintains that an automobile 
is always worth something, no matter if it 
does refuse to go. The business is growing 
so rapidly that Roseman recently pur- 
chased an adjoining field to store his 
wrecks. At the present time he has cars 
stored on three acres. i 
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“Is it more interesting to you to sell 
brand-new parts of cars or pieces from 
wrecks?” I asked. 

“Give me the graveyard where I first 
began. My heart is there. Ilove the sight 
of junk.” 

oseman was born in Russia forty-five 
years ago, and came to this country when 
three years of age. When a boy, he sold 
retzels and matches on the streets of 
ancaster. All of his six children attend 
the Lancaster schools, with the exception 


of his daughter Vivian, who assists her 
father in the office. 

Letters inquiring for automobile parts 
have been received from Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and other sections of the country. 
Roseman’s recent trip to Cuba and South 
America is the first vacation he has ever 
had. 

“T never knew what it was to, play," 
he said. “I never even had a chance 
until I got my automobile business built 
up." ROBERT H. DENEHEY 


Her Love for Trees Has Built a Big Business 


TARTING fifteen years ago with 

little money and no experience, 

Miss Evelyn W. Smith, of Ama- 

walk, New York, now owns and 

manages one of the largest tree 
nurseries in the country. Her grounds 
cover six hundred acres, and she employs 
from sixty to one hundred men to help 
her care for her five hundred thousand 
trees of all kinds. Last 
year she shipped more 
than one hundred thou- 
sand trees to parks, 
school grounds, and pri- 
vate estates. 

Miss Smith looks upon 
her love for trees as a 
priceless legacy be- 
queathed her by her 
father, Major Orlando 
J. Smith. She regards 

er nursery and the 
trees she sends out all 
over the country as a 
memorial to him. 

Ever since she was 
big enough to toddle at 
his heels over the wood- 
ed grounds of the big 
country place at Ama- 
walk, Evelyn Smith has 
been learning about trees. 
When Major Smith died 
suddenly in 1908, his 
daughter found herself 
faced with the need of 

„selling the estate, or of 
finding some way to 
make it earn its own 
expenses and her living. 
So she decided to start 
atreenurseryon her land. 

It was pretty hard sledding at first. 
Miss Smith hadn’t enough money to hire 
helpers and to buy advertising space, too. 
She compromised by spending every cent 
she could rake and scrape on advertisin 
and by doing most of the work herself. 
During those early days she knew what 
it was to have her hands smart with 
blisters induced by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a shovel. 

Eventually, things began to pick up. 
The Amawalk nurseries were doing a 
brisk business when the World War came 
along. As soon as America went in, most 
of Miss Smith’s force enlisted. She sim- 
ply donned her high boots and buckled 
down to a man’s work again. But people 
were no longer interested in trees. Sales 
dropped almost to zero. 

When the war was over, some of the 
old help came back. Orders for memorial 

commenced to pour in, and soon 
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everything was moving smoothly once 
more. ; 

"A great many people wonder," said 
Miss Smith, “why such a large percent- 
age of the memorial trees, planted soon 


after the war, died. The explanation of 
this is simple: a very big percentage of 
them were bought when they were too 
young to be transplanted successfully. 


Miss Evelyn Smith, a leading authority on the subject of 
trees, is owner of a six-hundred- acre nursery at Amawalk, 
Her father was a lover of trees, and taught her 
many interesting things about them. Upon his death, Miss 
Smith decided to devote her life to trees, as a living memo- 
rial to her father, and as a means of livelihood for herself 


"Most folks have an idea that the 
smaller a tree is when transplanted, the 
better chance it has to live. The reverse 
is true. Trees, like human beings, do 
better if you let them get a start in life 
before you begin hauling them around 
from villas to post. The trees that leave 
my nursery average forty feet in length. 

“Often splendid, well-grown trees die 
when they are transplanted because they 
do not get sufficient water. The owner 
sees a big, healthy-looking tree, and for- 
gets that it cannot forage for its food and 
drink until its roots have taken hold in 
the new soil and are actually growing in 
it. 
“A tree from a reliable nursery will 
nearly always live, if properly treated, 
when the chances are that one of the 
same kind and size taken in its native 
state from the woodland will not survive 
transplanting. There is a reason: every 


two or three years the roots of nursery 
trees are carshilly pruned to make them 
strong and ball-shaped. This is done by 
digging a circular trench at some dis- 
tance from the foot of the tree. After 
the operation is concluded, the trench is 
thoroughly saturated with water and 
filled with fresh earth. 

On the other hand, the roots of the 
uncultivated tree are al- 
lowed to sprawl as they 
will. When the tree is dug 
up, the roots are of neces- 
sity badly mutilated, 
and the tree bleeds half 
to death. I use specially 
constructed canvas bags 
to hold the roots in 
place and to keep the 
dirt firmly packed about 
the roots until my trees 
are ready to be re- 
planted." 

Miss Smith has pro- 
vided trees for many of 
the finest estates in 
America, including that 
of John D. Rockefeller, 
at Pocantico Hills, New 
York; Charles M. 
Schwab's country place 
at Loretto Road, Pant 
sylvania; and Edsel 
Ford's estate at Grosse 
Pointe, near Detroit. 

All trees transplanted 
in America nowadays 
come from domestic 
nurseries, says Miss 
Smith. This is because 
Uncle Sam has put a ban 
on the importation of 
European trees, which brought in the 
brown-tail moth and other destructive 
insects. Not only trees are barred but 
all other plant life! Even slips and potted 
plants brought by immigrants from their 
o'd homes are stopped at the port of entry. 
In Europe they have birds which take care 
of these pests, but, unfortunately, the birds 
did not follow the insects to this country. 

There is, Miss Smith thinks, a growing 
demand for beautiful trees in America. 
and so thoroughly has she familiarized 
herself with soil and climatic conditions 
of all sections of the country, that she can 
tell you offhand what kinds of trees will 
do best in Seattle, Washington; Phoenix. 
Arizona; or Palm Beach, Florida. She 
adds the interesting observation that all 
tree lovers must be honest folk, as it is 
the rarest thing in the world for one ot 
her customers to give trouble about a bill. 

FRANK A. MALLEN 


Ten-Year-Old Nathalia Crane Writes and Sells Light Verse 


BOUT a year ago a Brooklyn 
editor telephoned to the father 
of a certain nine-year-old girl: 
“Will you swear to me that 
your little daughter Nathalia 

actually wrote the poems she mailed to me 
yesterday?” he sdked. 

The father laughed. “I can't swear to 
that—for I didn't see her mail them. 
But I can swear that she has been writing 
verses regularly for weeks, and that 
folks who know a lot more about poetry 
than I ever shall, say that they are 
amazing." 

The editor asked a few other perti- 
nent questions and then hung up the 
receiver, convinced. The next day the 
first of the poems appeared—and Na- 
thalia Crane, who had set a price of 
fifty cents on her first little argosy of 
five verses, received two dollars, a box 
of candy, copies of the paper in which 
her work reached the public, and a 
rousing letter of commendation from 
the editor. 

Since that time Nathalia has re- 
ceived many letters and small checks 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Boston 
newspaper editors, who have published 
fifty of the seventy-five poems she has 
sent out. At least two of these editors 
were amazed to learn that the verses 
they accepted as the work of a gifted 
grown-up were really turned out by a 
ten-year-old girl. Moreover, some of 
these verses have been copied all over 
the country, and recently a half-page 
of them was distributed for publication 
by a national news syndicate. 

Nathalia is an unaffected child, with 
luminous brown eyes, clear skin, and 
light bobbed hair. During my talk 
with her she discussed her work po- 
litely. Indeed, it was only when the 
conversation shifted to such subjects as 
Kipling, Tennyson's “Idylls of the 
King," and the new coat that she had 
worn home from a shopping tour with 
her mother, that Nathalia's enthusiasm 
really sparkled. I might mention, by the 
way, my belief that Nathalia owes more 
of a debt to Kipling and to Tennyson 
than she realizes. Instead of nursery 
rhymes, she read Kipling’s collected 
verse, and at the age of five she was recit- 
ing by heart her favorite poems, “Danny 
Deever" and “The Galley Slave.” 

This is not meant to signify that Na- 
thalia is a plagiarist. Far, far from it! She 
picks her subjects from her everyday life 
and from the stories told to her by her 
father, a former soldier, journalist, and 
traveler. But her graceful style, al- 
though a natural gift, must have been 
molded to a cueisitorable extent by her 
early reading. 

athalia reminds one more of Bobby 
Burns, however, in the way she turns her 
muse loose on the homely and familiar 
things all about her. It may be a piece 
of statuary in the house, a vacant lot, a 
see-saw, a bumblebee on which she sat 
down, or her most “romantical” attach- 
ment for the red-headed eleven-year-old 
son of the janitor in the apartment house 
where the Crane family lives. 

Here, incidentally, is a poem in which 
this red-headed “hero” appears promi- 
nently: 


I linger on the flathouse roof, the moonlight is 
divine, 

But my heart is all a-flutter like the washing on 
the line. 


Ilong to be a heroine, I long to be serene, 
But my feet, they dance in answer to a distant 
tambourine. 


And, oh! the dreams of ecstasy. Oh! Babylon 
and Troy! 

I've a hero in the basement, he's the janitor’s 
red-haired boy. 


Nathalia Crane, this ten-year-old Brook- 
lyn girl, has composed and sold over fifty 
poems on everyday subjects to news- 
paper editors throughout the country 


There's the music of his mallet and the jigging 
of his saw; 

I wonder what he's making on that lovely 
cellar floor? 


He loves me, for he said it when we met upon 
the stair, 

And that is why I'm on the roof to get a 
breath of air. 


He x m Oh! he said it! And the only thing 
sal 
Was, “ Roger Jones, I like you, for your hair is 
very red.” 


We parted when intruders came a-tramping 
through the hall; 

He’s got my pocket handkerchief and I have 
got his ball. 


And so it is, I’m on the roof. Oh! Babylon and 
Troy! 

I’m very sure that I’m in love with someone 
else’s boy. 


Alone, upon the starry heights, I’m dancing on 
a green, a 

To the jingling and the jangling of a distant 
tambourine; 


To the stamping of a hammer and the jigging 
of a saw, 

And the secret sort of feeling I’m in love forever 
more. 


Do you think it’s any wonder, with the moon- 
light so divine, 


That my heart is all a-flutter, like the washing 
on the line? 


A copy of a celebrated painting, 
“Diana,” on the living-room wall was the 
subject of one of Nathalia’s musical 
“songs” as she calls them: 


Diana 


Diana, out of Italy, my sister’s protégée! 
She came to us, with letters, for a little summer 
stay. 


Diana, she was beautiful, and yet she made 
me laugh— 
Forever and forever taking one eternal 
ath. 


She had lost her bow and arrow, she had lost 
her lingerie, 

But she was far from Venice, and my sister's 
protégée; 

And because of her distinction, and the 
wonder of design, 

Her ene and her contour, surpassing any 
ine, 


I braved a frowning family, I offered her my 
est, 
And worshiped her in silence as my sister’s 
chosen guest. 


As the flowers seek the sunlight, as the birda 
adore the air, 

So Diana loved the water, loved to comb her 
Titian hair. 


The neighbors talked of nothing but my 


sister Mary’s taste— 
Of vagaries and vanities, and time that went 
to waste. 


But when my sister came at last to claim 
our protégée, 

I was her only confidante, and comfort’s only 
ray; 


I was her only confidante in all the good old 


town, 
And she whispered: “Our Diana never 
owned a dressing gown; 


“Never owned a beaded bodice, never owned 
a veil of tulle; 

Her gowns are made from sparkles of the 
waters of a pool; 


“And those who cry for draperies arouse 
the gods to wrath, 

For the gods possess their copies of ‘Diana at 
the Bath!’” 


On another occasion it was the statue 
of “The Reading Boy” on top of the 
case that riveted her attention. After 
studying the still figure many minutes, 
Nathalia said, “ Mother, I know how tired 
I get reading hunched up like that for 
hours. I’d give anything if he’d get up 
and take a real good stretch.” 

Presently she disappeared into her 
room, and the following poem was the 
result of a brief session before the type- 
writer on her little white desk: 


The Reading Boy 


He is carved in alabaster, he is called the 
Reading Boy, 

A cross-legged little pagan, pondering o’er the 
Siege of Troy; 

He’s a miniature Adonis, with a bandeau 
round his head, 

And he’s reading late and carly when he ought 
to be in bed. 


He cons an ancient manuscript, he scanneth as 


a sage, 
But with all his mighty reading, never yet hath 
turned a page; 
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Never alabaster side glance at the turtle in the 
bowl, 

Never alabaster wiggle, 'though I know he has 
a soul. 


I have watched him late and early, just an 
image out of Rome, 

And politely offered bookmarks to divert him 

rom that tome; 

Yea, with aggravating gestures sought to turn 
aside his face, 

But not for pots of honey could you make him 
lose his place. 


There he sits in sweet perfection that the chisel 
did unveil, 
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With the rapture of an angel up against a lively 
tale. 

But I’d give an old maid’s ransom, just to see 
that little wretch, 

Discard that Trojan manuscript, and give a real 
good stretch. 


Apparently words and phrases come 
unconsciously at Nathalia's badar Hav- 
ing no knowledge of various forms of 
meter or poetic “feet,” she writes her 
verses quickly and naturaliy, without an 
striving for effect or struggle wit 
rhyming dictionaries. 

She illustrated for me her interesting 


method of measuring out rhythmic lines. 
Selecting a verse at random, she chanted 
it in a sing-song voice, waving her arms to 
and fro and clapping her little hands to- 
ether at the end of every third beat: 
Rich left, right, clap; left, right, left, 
clap! I suppose that’s as good a way to 
make meter as any other. 

Nathalia is a normal child. She likes 
dolls and books and school and games, 
like every other healthy ten-year-old. 
But she enjoys writing poetry best of all. 
Some critics say that she has a great 
future. NORMAN E. WHITE 


A Husband’s Tribute toa Real Wife and Mother 


OT long ago the Editor of THE 

AMERICAN MaGazineE received 

the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: In reading your 

wonderful magazine from year 
to year I have often wondered why you do 
not have more articles 
about women who are just 
real American mothers 
and housewives. In the 

resent day we hear a 

bc about hootch, bobbed 
hair, and jazz. It seems 
as though we should turn 
our thoughts once in a 
while to a real mother, 
and give space to her, for 
we know that hers is the 
hand that rocks the cra- 
dle of future America. 

“You hear a great deal 
about a. wonderful movie 
starý a: great singer, a 
talented musician, a lady 
mdayor--in fact, about 
womén- who have shown 
talent in almost any line. 
But how often do we 
have write-ups in our 
leading magazines and 
newspapers about a real : 
wife-mother. with four 
young children, all well 
tramed, well groomed, 
with good manners, and 
good records in school? 

*What modem Amer- 
ican mother is it who . 
does every bit of her housework. with- 
out the help of a maid, or even of a woman 
on week-ends to assist with the wash- 
ing, ironing, sewing, and cooking? What 
mother is it who does all these things, and 
at the same time keeps eight large rooms 
immaculately clean, and even cuts: the 
children's hair? 

“The answer is Mrs. E. B. Lewis, of 
Fremont, Nebraska. What's more, she 
fixes up good meals at normal cost, at- 
tends her church circle regularly and 
faithfully, does her share of the giving, 
goes with her family to a movie now and 
then, and when the occasion presents she 
enjoys dancing and other social functions. 

“At the age of thirty-three she looks 
twenty-three, and every woman in town 
is wondering how she manages so well. 
Does her husband help her? Not much. 
He is a traveling salesman, and is away 
except on the week-ends, and that is when 
he enjoys the pleasures of his home. 

“Such a woman really does live in Fre- 
mont, and if you care to investigate you 


America. 


His wife stands back of the little group of children. 
left, they are: Marion Grace, Estelle, Charlotte Jane, and Chandler George 


will always -find her at 248 East Elev- 
enth Street. Now, why shouldn't her name 
be heralded as well as that of any other 
woman in any profession? Her profession 
is to make a home, and she does that 
perfectly. I know, because she is my wife. 


PHOTO BY DVORAK-aLACHNIK, FREMONT, WES 
Edmund B. Lewis, a traveling salesman, claims to be the richest man in 
His fortune is grouped in the photograph which appears above. 
Beginning at the 


“T am sending you a picture of this 
great woman taken with her family, the 
writer included. While I have never sub- 
mitted an article for publication before, 
if you think she is worthy of space in 

our magazine, and if, after reading this 
letter, you think I can write well enough, 
let me know and I will do the best I can to 
give her the prominence she deserves. 

"Yours very truly, 
"E. B. Lewis." 


The Editor wrote to Mr. Lewis telling 
him that he, too, thought such women as 
Mrs. Lewis worthy of all the praise that 
could be given them:~ But he suggested 
that instead of an article the above letter 
be published. Here is the answer received 
from.this proud husband and father: 

“Tt is with supreme surprise and pleasure 
that I received your communication. If 
you do publish my letter, you will give me 
unbounded delight. Should my family, 
and especially my wife, be listed among 
the worth-while people of America, and 


our pictures be printed in THE AMERICAN 
Macazine, it will take me back to the 
days of my childhood, and make me be- 
lieve in fairy tales all over again. 

“About twelve years ago, at Peru, Illi- 
nois, I had the pleasure of meeting my 
brieht-eyed, — fair-faced 
wife. ShewasMiss Char- 
lotte George. I decided 
right then and there to 
make her my pal for life. 
We trod the padded car- 
pet in the spring of 1915, 
in Chicago, and since that 
blessed day we have be- 
come the proud parents 
of four fine children: 
Chandler George Lewis, 
aged nine; Marion Grace 
Lewis, going on eight; 
Charlotte Jane, going on 
seven; and baby Estelle, 
now fourteen months 
old. 

I am thirty-nine years 
old, and a native of Illi- 
nois. Soon after I finished 
high school my mother 
died, and I left home to 
become a traveling sales- 
man. 

"What prompted me 
to write. you that first 
letter was this: We have 
been complimented time 
and again on our family, 
and it 1s a well-known 
fact that my wife is one 
of the best mothers in this real American 
city of ten thousand people. 

“I forgot to mention that, in addition 
to being an accomplished housewife and 
mother, Mrs. Lewis is an exceptionally 
good seamstress, and thoroughly enjoys 
making the children's clothes: : So I eun 
that my wife stands in a‘class by herself, 
and I am sure that, after reading these two 
letters, you will agree with me when I say 
that. I am the richest man in America. 
^ “There are millions who feel the same 
way about themselves, no doubt; but I 
believe that I have the edge on most of 
them. 

“I am, dear sir, sincerely yours, 

“Epmunp B. Lewis.” 


These letters are a tribute to all the 
faithful women who are the homemakers 
of this country. As Mr. Lewis admits, 
there are millions of other husbands who 
would like to boast about their wives. 
The only difference between them and 
Mr. Lewis is that Mr. Lewis spoke first. 
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CAN'T YOU JUST TASTE IT! 
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The Smoke Chaser 


but all the same I can’t help thinkin’.” 


He moved to the screen door and swung 
it open; holding it so, he looked back at 
her and there was something that struck 
Hilda as pathetic in the slouch of his big 
shoulders. 

“ Bart!"—she was on her feet and made 
an impulsive step toward him—‘“ I'm glad 
you like me. . . . Honest, lam. But I’ve 
got to stay on the job now, and think of 
nothing but the job. When that’s over, 
if I—if I do want any man, it'll be my 
Enn ] You're right there, Bart. My 
kind.’ 

He turned back with a low exclamation, 
but she lifted a hand in warning. 

* Not now. Anything besides the job 
is a long way off.’ 

The man stared at her a moment and 
then nodded. i 

“PI wait. I can do that. I've waited a 
long time without sayin' anything. Ill 
do that... wait. l'd do anything to 
have you!” 

His voice broke. f : 

Hilda lay a long time in her chair, 
watching the yellow stars reflected in the 
lake. She was thinking that she had a 
job to do, yes; but she had a life of her 
own to live, as well. Could not the two 

o on together? . . . Good old Bart! 

e was her kind, and he would take 
orders from her even when— She could 
depend on her kind, on the job, or in her 
heart. . .. ME: 

She dropped asleep thinking about 
chemical wood and Bart, but she awakened 
thinking about Dick Webb, her smoke 
chaser. 


NOTHER week with no rain. Webb 
was working steadily to organize the 
job, and his system was having a chance to 
function almost daily, the fires were so 
frequent. He came to Hilda with a list of 
new tools needed. 

He watched her eyes closely while he 
talked, and provoked a smile on her face; 
and she was still smiling when Bart Rams- 
dell clumped into the office with thunder 
in his look. 


* What's this about your tyin’ up the . 


engine?” he demanded, and Webb shifted 
his smile from Hilda to her aid. 

“Oh, I just 'phoned the roundhouse 
foreman to tie her up until he got a new 
spark screen in her or I'd arrest the train 
crew." 

“You're steppin’ fast, I'd say. Here 
we're going to lose a whole day, with con- 
tract stuff cryin' to go." 

“Tough,” said Webb, still smiling; 
“but she strung fire for three miles going 
out last night. Better delay your logs 
than burn ’em.” 

“Who gave you authority to do that?" 

“State of Michigan." 

“You're paid to hght fire, not to monkey 
with railroads.” 

" Best way to fight fire, Ramsdell, is to 
prevent it.” 

" Now"—the smoke chaser turned back 
to Hilda—“I forgot to tell you that 
the stripper at Camp Three is playing 
favorites with the choppers. Thought 
you'd like to know. It may mean trouble.” 


(Continued from page 23) 


Ramsdell, who had gone to his desk, 
turned sharply. 

“That your job too?” he snapped. 

“No. Just matter of friendship. Well, 
I've got to give things a look-see. S’ long, 
Miss Thornberg!” 

He went out, whistling a little tune, 
and for an interval the girl did not move. 
When she did it was to look at Bart, who 
was angrily gathering time books. She 
tapped her lips with a pencil meditatively. 

“Bart?” 

“What?” morosely. 

“Why don’t you like Webb?” 

“Too nosey.’ 

“He seems to know a lot about timber.” 

“Maybe. Don’t like them college boys, 
for one thing. He ain’t my kind,” with 
significant emphasis. “Besides, he takes 
in too much territory.” 


But there was trouble at Camp Three, 
and Ramsdell discovered it, forestalled 
worse trouble, and grudgingly admitted as 
much to Hilda. 

They had been walking toward her 
house, and at the door she paused. 

“Im tired to-night, Bart,” the girl 
said. “I can't sit up to talk.” 

Ramsdell turned away sulkily, and when 
from the store he saw Webb make tracks 
for Hilda’s, disappear through the door 
and remain for an hour, he smoked his 
pipe with slow fury. ' 

hat call was the beginning of some- 
thing else again. Her smoke chaser now 
came close to Hilda Thornberg—as a man. 

Webb had never talked to her before of 
anything but fire, and this night he started 
explaining about his new tool caches; but, 
even so, Bilda's heart commenced acting 
strangely, beating loudly and fast, be- 
wildering and frightening her. Sheresented 
that disturbance. Caution rose up and 
said this should not be, that feeling so 
interfered with her work. She strove to 
regain her composure, and said: 

“All right. That's your job. You're 
here so I won't have to think about those 
details, and I don't even want to talk 
about them. So long as you're keeping 
fires down, use your own judgment about 
what's needed.’ 

She had intended that for dismissal. 

“Good!” he said pleasantly. “I'd sooner 
go it alone.” 

But, instead of leaving, he leaned farther 
back in his chair and talked of Hilda’s job, 
and other operations. He had much to 
say about logging that was new to the 
girl, and his way of talking was new too. 
He had missed entirely, or else had over- 
looked, the manner of dismissal in his 
employer's voice, and before the girl knew 
it she herself had forgotten that she had 
wanted him to go away. She reclined in 
her chair, wondering why her heart acted 
so strangely while he talked of a man's 
attitude toward his work, of human as- 
pirations, and of stars . . . talked about 
stars in a way that made her breath come 
short! 

When he had gone Hilda remained on 
the porch a long time, trying to under- 
stand her reaction to him. Noother human 
being had ever so disturbed her. Bart 


Ramsdell had touched a hitherto unsus- 
ected want by making love to her, but 
ick Webb had all but suffocated her by 

talking of saw logs and constellations! 

Saturday, and an evening shower which 
left the woods washed green and sparkling 
on the Sabbath. Hilda was up with the 
sun and saw Webb throwing duffle into 
his car. 

“Patrolling to-day?" she asked. 

He laughed. “Not much! Day off, and 
my first chance at the trout." 

A strange impulse prompted the ques- 
tion, Going alone?" 

And a strange light in his eyes made 
her understand what his “ No" meant. 

" Who's going with you?" 

“You are." 

“Oh, no; there's no playing for me, so 
long as—” She felt herself flushing. 

“Too bad." Webb smiled knowingly. 
“All work and no play—" 

" Well,"—hesitatingly—*'maybe there's 
something in that. But—" 

So they drove away from Headquarters 
together. E 

Glorious day! Glorious blue of sky, 
glorious freshness of gentle breeze, glorious 
stream and solitude. Hilda stretched on 
the grass beneath a jack pine on a high 
bank and watched Webb whip the pools, 
and propped herself on an elbow while he 
built the small fire and fried the fish. 
("I'm no Injun," he grinned when she 
wanted to do that much.) And a pair of 
glorious hours while he sat against the 
tree and whittled and smoked and talked 
and the girl let herself drift on the tide of 
her emotions. 

They drove home in the dusk, Hilda in 
a daze, and she was still in that pleasant 
statewhen Bart Ramsdellunceremoniously 
jerked her screen door open. 

“I knew from the first there was some- 
thin' between you two!" he burst out. 

“Your job to look after me that way, 
Bart?” she asked steadily enough, but she 
knew that he was right. 

“That’s it,” doggedly. “To look after 
you in every way. You told me the other 
night that when you had time for men 
they'd be your kind.” 

“And what does that prove?" 

Her forced calmness rocked him, and he 
drew his hands up along his thighs. 

“He’s a gabby college kid—” 

“So long as he gets away with his job, 
we'll quit talking about him!" 

Fora moment the maneyed herin silence. 

“All right," he said thickly. “ An’ if he 
falls down—?" 

“If that happens there'll be nothing to 
talk about: he'll go." 


THAT Sabbath respite was brief. Hot 
winds blew; evening skies promised 
rain,but those promises were repudiated by 
brazen yellow dawns. Fires came. Here 
a blaze started on the edge of the job; 
there one sprung up in the middle of a 
chopping. One threatened a quarter-mil- 
lion of hemlock logs, another made head- 
way toward thousands of cords of chemical 
wood before Webb stopped it. Fires 
started at daybreak and even in the 
evening, always far apart. 
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The warden grew gaunt beneath his 
sunburn. He was at it day and night, 
fighting or preparing to fight. He slept 
when he had nothing else to do; he missed 
more meals than he ate. He kept to his 
smile, but now and then there was a grim 
look about him that sent panic through 
Hilda, for it seemed as though he was 
steeling himself for some effort which he felt 
would try his resourcefulness to its limit. 

Still, he found time to be with the girl; 
and he did not talk of his work at those 
times. Better for her peace, perhaps, had 
he talked of fires—in the brush. He 
did talk of fire once, but not the sort he 
had come to fight. 

“In here,” he said, a hand on the bronze 
badge he wore beneath the flap of his 
shirt pocket, “there's a fire, Hilda!” 

He leaned low to her face and she could 
see a reflection of that fire in his eyes. 
She turned away, but he caught her hand 
sharply. 

“No, you can’t stop my talking about 
this fire!" he said, and she looked at him 
again, struck helpless by hisgentlestrength. 
* Nothing under heaven can keep me from 
talking of this fire now! Hilda, you need 
me; I need you. Something more im- 
portant than your need of help brought 
us together!” 

He had both her hands then, kissing 
them, and she closed her eyes as he drew 
her close. His lips on hers roused her. 

“No!” She tore herself away. “Not that. 
Why, I don't even know you! You're 
not the kind of man I've ever seen before. 
You—you're a stranger!" 

* No stranger; a lover!" 

*] don't know men like you," she re- 
peated doggedly, feeling her heart yielding, 
straining at her caution. “I can't let 
p do that—not to-night—not until I 

now you.” 

He relaxed, and smiled gravely. 

* How do you get to know men? How'd 
you get to know Bart Ramsdell?” 

“He’s been with me always. He's 
worked for me. . . . That's how I know 
him, and men like him." 

* And I'm working for you." 

“But such a little time. . . . I don't 
know you, Dick,” tears threatening. “I’m 
afraid of myself, because I don't know 
you. If you'd been here longer—if I'd 
scen more of you—" 

“You can. I'll be here a long time, 
weeks and weeks yet. I think I under- 
stand—a little.” 

He:came close and she let him take her 
hand again, and when he was gone she 
wanted to call him back and tell him that 
time did not matter, that she had known 
him always, had waited for him al- 
Ways. eo. 


WEBB asked for men to help him 
patrol, and Bart Ramsdell sniffed but 
gave him the men. One fire grew so hot 
that the entire crew worked half a day 
to kill it, which cost money. Another 
reached a culvert and tied up the railroad 
for three days. 

“Well, what do you think of him now?” 
Bart asked Hilda maliciously. 

* We've lost nothing much yet." 

“A dozen times you've missed a knock- 
out blow by minutes!" 

She looked at him steadily, putting 
Dick Webb out of her mind. 

"What's your answer, Bart? What's 
wrong? "There are too many fires." 


* Can't you see? He ain't our kind, the 
men's kind, your kind. He's lost the lads; 
they ain't with him any more, and there's 
something worse than that: Just so long 
as he stays just.so long your fires'll keep 
up! 

A fire-bug on the job? A disgruntled 
woodsman striking back at Webb? 
Nothing could be a greater hazard, and 
yet the menace to her property was a 
minor consideration in that moment. He 
had lost the men? "They wanted to drive 
him out? Her own kind of men had 
judged him and found him wanting? If 
that were so, what of her own judgment? 

She fought for her self-control and when 
Webb came in that afternoon she asked 
him pointedly, “ What's wrong, Dick?" 

* Pretty dry, that's all." 

“But so many fires! And in such un- 
likely places." 

He shook his head, but a flicker like 
flashing steel appeared in his eyes. 

“My job." He smiled. ‘Forbidden 
topic. By the way—a tow team on the 
sand hill on Seventeen’d speed up your 
haul. Wheels aren’t keeping up with the 
saws; it’s costing you too much, and 
leaving logs in where there’sa big fire risk.” 


HIS was communicated to Bart and he 

received it in silence, but his jaw tight- 
ened in the manner that had won him his 
way from a teamster to superintendent of 
that big job. His face was not pleasant to 
look at then, nor was it less forbidding 
sho he confronted Webb in the store that 
night. i 
he place was filled with men and 
Ramsdell was at his desk when the warden 
entered. As he stood making a purchase, 
big Bart pushed through the crowd to 

im. 

“You've been buttin’ in again,” he said 
loudly, and put a rough hand on the 
warden’s shoulder to turn him about. 

“How so?" 

“Tryin’ to tell Miss Thornberg how to 
handle the haul. That's my job. And if 
you've got anything to say about it, you'll 
come to me." 

True enough, perhaps fair enough; but 
there was in his manner a quality which 
could not be overlooked. For a long 
moment their eyes locked and Webb's 
face worked, the good nature draining 
from it. He went a bit pale beneath his 
tan and when he spoke his voice shook: 

“Tf I don't? What then?” 

“This, curse you!" The smack of Bart’s 
palm on the other's cheek was like a 
pistol shot. 

He was ready, waiting for the fight 
which should have been inevitable, and 
his jaw sagged when Webb did not rush. 
The warden's face went whiter, and the 
red marks of Ramsdell's fingers at his 
cheek stood out sharply. He backed to the 
counter and put his hands on the ledge, 
gripping it. 

*No," he said with a queer, strangling 
sound, “I won't fight you. If I did I'd 
go so far—" His voice died out. 

A sigh went up from the circle ,of on- 
lookers and a sneer from Bart. 

“I thought so," he said. "You're as 
yellow as the cook's cat!" 

He turned back to the office, and Webb 
started for the door. There he hesitated 
and stopped, because Hilda Thornberg 
was standing there, her face a mask of 
dismay, her eves brimming with some- 


thing between appeal and heartbreak. 
Fora prolonged moment both stood motion- 
less, and then the girl slowly averted her 
face and passed into the office with her 
chin high. 

By the code of the life she knew, Dick 
Webb was a discredited man! That voice 
which had trembled was the voice that 
had thrilled her; that face which she had 
dreamed about was the face that had been 
slapped, and instead of showing a flush of 
justihed rage it had gone white! 

She roused the station agent and sent 
a telegram to the chief fire warden asking 
that Webb be replaced. The chief re- 
plied in cautious language that he could 
do nothing for her. 

For several days Hilda did not see 
Webb. Then he came into her office with 
an open letter in his hand; she knew it was 
from his chief. 

“Tm glad you couldn't get anybody to 
take my place," he said. 

“You've cheek!" she said stiffly. 

He shrugged, but looked at her with 
odd steadiness. 

“Fortunately.” 

His manner made her catch her breath 
as a sharp hope swam upward, but she 
fought against it, and that struggle, with 
what he next said, drove it back, for he 
continued: “ I understood that you judged 
men by what they do. I'm still here, still 
on the job, with the job unfinished. ] 
thought you'd wait. But you couldn't, 
Hilda. . . . I see that you couldn't." 

Reproach and regret there, but the girl 
did not hear. His easy voice and the 
steadfast look in his eyes drove her to 
interrupt him. 

“How could you? Before my men. . . . 
Before Bart, when he knew that I'd let my- 
self— When they all must have known— 
Oh, go away! Go away!" 

: " Of course," he said quietly, and left 
er. 


GONE was Hilda's high interest in her 

job, gone her contentment in fighting 
a good fight, gone her poise before Bart 
Ramsdell. He was right, right by any 
standard she had ever been called to use 
in judging manhood; being right, he had 
been treated unjustly, and now she was 
humble. 

She was more than humble. She was 
heartbroken. She had had moments with 
Webb more filled with joy than. she 
believed life could offer. She wanted them 
back, but that could not be, for the man 
who had given them was not her sort, not 
steadfast, not a man, as her men were 
judged. . . . Even so, there were times 
when she yearned to go to him and be 
him to recover the respect the men had 
given him at first. 

Bart Ramsdell was restless. He was not 
satished with knowing that Webb was less 
a man than he must be to hold up his 
head before other men. His jealousy still 
flared hot. 

"Get him off the job," he repeated 
doggedly. “He'll bring us no good.” 

“Ive tried, and we must have some- 
body,” the girl always answered dully. 

“Mark me, Hilda, if you don't, the 
lads‘ drive him off." 

“They'd burn me out to spite him?” 

“That’s it! Just that. There's nothin’ 
they'll stop at.” grimly. 

Webb worked only the harder in the 
face of this hostility. Even on days when 
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it rained he was out, and once Hilda saw 
him poking through the brush, studying 
the ground where fire had run yesterday, 
as though following a difficult trail. 

Each time she glimpsed him the girl's 
torment grew. She could not concentrate 
on her work. She could not sleep nights. 
She thought some nights that she would 
scream, and run screaming through the 
camp, screaming that she was through 
with the job, with life... . 

It was after one of these hideous nights 
that she dragged herself to the office and 
went listlesoly through her work. Bart 
was somewhere on the job. A hot, stiff 
west wind blew; the sky was overcast and 
rain promised, but she did not hope for 
that relief. Fire was a small matter now. 

That is, she thought fire was a small 
matter until, at noon, the bookkeever 
came running from the store. 

“Fire in the chopping on Seven, south 
of Camp Three," he said excitedly. "Webb 
*phoned to turn every man out. She's hot 
and goin' fast!" 

Hot and going fast! Well enough Hilda 
knew what that meant. Half a mile of 
brush and tops, with chemical wood 
corded throughout, and beyond decks of 
logs containinga million feet and more. . . . 

The schoolhouse bell rang frantically, 
teamsters hurried their horses from the 
barn and were hitching them to wagons 
when Hilda roared out of Headquarters 
in her car. She lurched along at reckless 
speed and overtook the crew from Three, 
afoot, in trucks and wagons, racing down- 
wind into the area of smoke. 

Webb was there, his hat gone, shirt 
burned, talking coolly as he distributed 
his men, assigning bosses to particular 
functions. 

“Irs hot as hell!” she heard him say. 
* We'llback-fire from that second skidway, 
and if we can't stop it there, God knows 
where it'll go." 

He lifted his face to the sky, and Hilda 
saw the misgiving in his eyes as he searched 
the clouds for signs of help. 


"HE flames were leaping; they fluttered 
like great flags in the wind. k was hot 
where Hilda stood and she coughed from 
the smoke. Men deployed to their tasks 
with orderly precision. No matter what 
they thought of Webb, they responded to 
his plan of battle now, because fear of 
disaster was on them all. 

Hilda climbed a rise that flanked the 
path of the fire. She was out of the smoke 
there, looking down into the ravine filled 
with flowing smoke and orange tongues of 
flame and scurrying shadows of men. She 
saw flame rising down-wind where the 
back-fire had been started; she saw men 
scatter beyond it to beat out brands that 
would fall in the timber, but it all seemed 
so futile, so hopeless. Chemical wood was 
already burning, adding islands of intense 
heat to the furnace blast. The decks 
were only forty rods away and beyond 
them the green timber. 

She heard Webb’s hoarse voice shouting, 
and then she saw him run up the hillside 
toward her to have a look, and she watched 
him as he surveyed his forces and their 
battleground. 

He was looking up-wind and suddenly 
became rigid. Hilda’s gaze followed his. 
She saw nothing at first, and then, behind 
the point of fire, she made out a car 


standing in unburned brush. A man was 
cranking the motor desperately. 

A scudding figure crossed before her— 
Webb running along the edge of the burn. 
An eddy whirled the curtain of smoke 
away and she saw the car again and the 
man by it. The man was Bart Ramsdell. 

A splash of rain fell on Hilda’s cheek, 
and as she held out her hand another bi 
drop struck the palm. Thunder rolle 
above her and she cried out in thanks- 

iving. Rain would save her timber, her 
logs, even the battered old car Bart was 
trying to start. 

She looked again toward that car and 
caught her breath. She saw Webb emerge 
from the smoking snags and launch him- 
self on her woods boss; she saw Ramsdell 
turn and run. . . . And run! 


"THE downpour burst upon her, but she 
did not heed, did not even hear the hiss 
of thwarted flames or see billows of steam 
rise with the smoke. She ran with others 
toward that car from which Ramsdell had 
fled. A growing group of them met there: 
McNab, from Camp-Two; her scaler; a 
dozen others. No need to go farther, for 
two men came toward them, moving 
slowly, one with reluctance, the other with 
amazing insistence. Webb's hand was 
locked in the back of Bart’s shirt, and as 
he looked up he did not appear to see 
those who waited for his approach, and his 
face was stamped with a savageness that 
made even McNab mutter in surprise. 

Ramsdell saw the group. He cursed 
and held back and wiped blood from his 
mouth, but the warden gave him no more 
heed than he would have given an inert 
burden and did not stop until he was 
within a few paces of Hilda, who stood 
backed against the radiator of the car. 
When he did come to a halt he bent over, 
from beneath the car drew a tin tomato 
can, put it to his face and sniffed. Then 
he turned slowly to Ramsdell. 

“You're the bug," he said just loud 
enough to be heard above the sounds of 
wind and rain. 

* No. You lie!” 

“Yowre the bug!” That time Webb's 
voice would have been heard even above 
the crash of near thunder, and he turned 
on Ramsdell such a look as seldom comes 
to men's faces. The other tried to evade 
it, tried to turn away, but Webb's hand, 
insistent as Bart'shad been that memorable 
night in the store, spun him about. 

“We’ll pass the other fires, the twenty 
or thirty others you've set to drive me 
out," Webb said evenly. “Well make a 
case on this one: 

“You left Headquarters at nine. You 
got here before noon. You waited until 
the men were out of the woods for dinner. 
You used this can to draw gas from your 
tank, so she'd be sure to burn hot. You 
were too anxious. You drained your tank, 
and you couldn’t make your get-away. 

“You knew I was only a hop behind, 
all along. You didn’t dare leave your car 
here with a drained tank, when it’d been 
full this morning. You couldn’t ’ve ex- 

lained that, not with the other things. 
‘ou touched her off to drive me out. 
Something personal, wasn’t it?” 

The other did not answer, so Webb 
moved even closer. 

“Its all true? Every word I’ve said? 
True, I say?” Ramsdell looked about; 

+ ^ * * + 


his eyes held a moment on Hilda’s drawn 
face. Again Webb’s words came: “True! 
They'll be witnesses against you, these 
men. True, isn’t it?” 

The other finally stirred: “Well, what 
if it is?” 

" And it was a personal matter? That 
true, too?” . 

Defiantly, this time, came the answer, 
“Yes, curse you! That’s true. I hate 


ee. 
ebb had whirled toward the others. 

“Tve quit!” he cried in a strangely 
crackling voice that was almost a laugh. 
“Tve quit! See?" He tore the modest 
badge of office from his shirt front and 
with a fling sent it among the hissing, 
blackening snags. "My work’s done, as 
a warden. You'll have to tell the chief 
what he’s admitted.” 

He swung back toward Bart, fists 
clenched, and drumming his thighs in fury. 

“I wanted to tell you in the store the 
night you made your play; I couldn't fight 
you then because I'd go so far I couldn't 
ever hang this on you. I couldn't even 
tell you that. I had. to stand and take it, 
and everything that came after, so I'd be 
sure to catch the bug. If I'd done what 
I'm going to do now, you wouldn't 've 
been able to play your hand. But now—" 

He swung at big Bart then, quickly, 
savagely. The other ducked and struck 
back, but he could not fend those blows, 
could not check them. He went down into 
the rain-drenched road, a white-faced, 
silent fury smothering him, bruising, 
cutting, breaking him, until they pulled 
him off, a panting, sobbing madman, 
pleading to be let loose again. 

McNab led Hilda away. 

“It’s no fight for a woman to see,” he 
said. “But what a man. . . . Good lord, 
what a man! . . . An’ we thought he was 
yellow!" 


N HOUR later the girl found herself at 

home. The rain had settled toa steady 

downpour. She felt as though she had 
awakened from a nightmare. 

Bart was gone, taken to town and jail. 
So McNab reported. 

* And theother? Where'sDick Webb?" 

The man pulled at his mustache and 
hesitated: “He went out by train, lookin’ 
at nobody, sayin’ nothin’. I guess he 
meant that about quittin’.” 

Rain drummed on the roof, and one of 
Hilda’s hands went to her breast and lay 
there as she stood before her camp boss. 

“When can he get a train out of the 
junction?” she asked. 

McNab looked at his watch. “In an 
hour, if she's on time." 

Until then the girl's face had been 
white, her eyes dazed, her voice feeble, 
but now a flush came into her cheeks and 
her look was very straight and hard and 
determined. Her words came quickly, 
with significant sharpness. 

“Get my car, Mac!” she said. “Get 
Larry from the blacksmith shop. I can’t 
risk losing time with tire trouble—with 
anything else.” She was taking oilskins 
from a hook inside the house. 

“Where you goin’, miss?” 

“Going? After Webb, Mac. We're 
needing a man like he is on the job, at the 
head of the job. And I'm needing him.... 
I'm needing him. . . . If I have to go on 
my knees to him, Mac. On my knees!" 
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GENTLEMEN?” 


Here is a Shaving Cream which mil- 
lions are discussing. 2 


It does five things which men desire in 
a surpassing way. Countless men have 
written their amazement that one crea- 
tion could so excel the rest. 


The history is this: 


Palmolive Soap, through its effects on 
the skin, had become a world’s leading 
toilet soap. We desired to bring men 

. those same effects in shaving. 


But men, we knew, wanted other re- 
sults. So we asked 1,000 men to tell us 
what they wanted most. 


Astonishing Results 


1—Palmolive Shaving Cream 
multiplies itself in lather 250 
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shave. . 

2 —1t softens the beard in one 
minute, by causing the hairs to 
absorb 15% of water. 
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creamy fullness for 10 minutes 
on the face. 

4 —The extra-strong bubbles, 
acting like wedges, support the 
hairs for cutting. That means 
a quick, clean shave. 

5 —The palm and olive oil con- 
tent makes the cream lotion- 
like in its effect. The after- 
results are delightful. 


Then we worked 18 months to meet 
theirrequirementsasnooneelse had done. 
We imate up and tested 130 formulas to 
attain the utmost in a Shaving Cream. 


The result surprised us no less than 
others. We never dreamed that Shaving 
Cream offered such room for improve- 
ment. 


The result has been a sensation. Few 
new creations have ever won so many 
folks so quickly. Few articles have ever 
been so talked about as this. 


If such results are what you seck, clip 
this coupon for a Ten-Shave Tube. We 
assure you that you'll get them. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHAVING CREAM 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, wc have created Palmolive After 
Shaving Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
Try the sample we are sending free 


fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. 
with the tube of Shaving Cream. 

There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Stop now and cut the coupon. 


Please let us prove 
them to you. 


(10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), 
Milwaukec, Wis., Dept. B-814. Address for residents other than Wisconsin, 
The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 North Michigan Avenuc, 
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Adventures in Understanding 


anyone make a garden among all these 
stones?” 

When Mrs. Jensen laughs she shakes in 
the middle. I could see I had her inter- 
ested, and presently she was leading me 
down the steps ind. through a dark pas- 
sageway to a large room at the back of the 
house. 

“Jensen,” said she, “here’s Mr. Gray- 
son, and he wants to see how you plant 
vegetables." 

At this I saw a man, who had been 
stooping over at work near the window, 
rise up and face me. He was a slight man 
with graying hair thrust back in disorder. 
He looked a little like pictures I have seen 
of Beethoven. A fine, sensitive, serene 
face, upon which was written as it were 
in capital letters, “Impractical.” But I 
liked him at once. 

Jensen smiled deprecatingly at this bold 
introduction. I could see that he was em- 
barrassed. 

“Tm from the country," said I, “and I 
like to see things grow. I was surprised 
to hear about your flowers—” 

“ And vegetables," put in Mrs. Jensen. 

“Oh, it is nothing," said he. 

He said “iss nutting,” for he had still 
more of the foreign burr in his voice than 
his wife. He was a Dane. 


T THAT I discovered that the whole 
back window wasfullof bloom. On lit- 
tle shelves cunningly constructed close to 
the glass were many pots containing daffo- 
dils, narcissus, and tulips, now coming into 
full blossom and filling the air with as 
rare a fragrance as ever in the country. 
“How Be your flowers are!" I ex- 
claimed. 

* [t iss nutting!” And he spread out 
his hand apologetically. 

“He makes nutting of ever'ting," re- 
marked Mrs. Jensen. 

* We have not here enough sunlight," 
he said. “They grow veak. tt iss not like 
the country.” 

But they gave true evidence of much 
loving care. I know well the sign of the 
man who loves growing things: how his 
handstouchthem gently. It took no time at 
all to warm him into enthusiasm. His 
face began to flush and a light came into 
his eyes. He told me of each variety and 
even the peculiarities of each plant, the 
obstinacy of this one, the enterprise of 
that one, how this one was tricky and 
that thirsty. 

* But where is your vegetable garden?” 
I asked presently. 

“This year," remarked Mrs. Jensen, 
“the vegetable he is planting is punkin.” 

Jensen led me out of the door into the 
little pocket-handkerchief ofa stone court. 
I did not see so much as a square foot of 
garden space. 

“There,” said he with pride. 

Close to the wall stood a large wooden 
box filled with earth. Jensen told me how 
* he had brought in this earth pail by pail 

from a distant lot, and how he had 
gathered manure from the street outside; 
he showed me the cunning device he had 

ted for sprinkling his garden by way 
f hose from the kitchen tap just 


(Continued from page 15) 


within the window. All around the edges 
of his box he had radishes and lettuce, 
already growing quite thriftily, and in 
each corner, with mathematical precision, 
he had set a cabbage plant; but what he 
especially pointed out was the new adven- 
ture of the year—pumpkins—which were 
just thrusting their bent green knees out 
of the moist earth. Jensen tenderly 
flecked away a bit of earth here and there 
asiftohelpthem in theirstruggle to emerge. 

“Jensen, he likes vegetables,” said 
Mrs. Jensen. 

“But where in the world,” I asked, 
thinking of the activities of a really ener- 
getic pumpkin vine, “are they to run to?” 

This caused Jensen to laugh aloud, and 
with the greatest triumph. His face 
literally glowed. 

“Tt iss so in the city,” said he, “that 
thes iss not room to grow out, so ve grow 
up 

He illustrated this process vividly with 
both head and arms. 

“So vit men, so vit punkins." 


I SAW then that here was a philosopher 
as well as a gardener—though I knew 
beforehand that all true gardeners be- 
come, sooner or later, philosophers. 

` Jensen showed me with delight a little 
trellis he was then building on the brick 
wall leading upward. : 

* Ve haf plenty room," said he, chuck- 
ling; “ve can go up to the sky!” 

f had a vision of great yellow pumpkins 
adorning the side of the house all the way 
up, which was altogether so amusing that 
I couldn’t help laughing. 

“But when the pumpkins get large,” 
I asked, “how are you going to keep them 
from breaking away or pulling the vines 
down?” 

I wish you could have seen Jensen at 
that moment—tapping his head with two 
fingers, his eyes twinkling, saying mys- 
teriously: 

“I haf a great idea,’—but refusing to 
tell me what it was. . 

At this I glanced at Mrs. Jensen. There 
she stood, shaking her head slowly from 
side to side and saying: 

“Jensen, he lofes vegetables." 

But the wonders had only begun. Jen- 
sen now exhibited another box, much 
smaller, so that it could be carried in, if 
necessary. He did not need to show me 
what it contained, for no sooner did he 
open the grated lid than I had olfactory 
information! Rabbits. He pointed out 
the pair and observed: 

“There vill be more soon,” which I did 
not doubt. 

From this we went inside, and I made 
the acquaintance of his sleepy cana 
birds, each in a cage of its own, for whic 
Jensen had made curtains to keep out the 
evening light. There was also a bowl of 
peldik, and a cat. He came so near 

aving a complete menagerie that I asked 
finally in my soberest voice: 

“Where’s the pony?” 

They both looked at me in solemn sur- 
prise. Jensen recovered first. 

“Ach, you are a joker.” Only he said, 
“yoker.” 


Mrs. Jensen here put in, as though 
somehow to answer a reasonable questign. 
“ Jonas, he hass a flivver.”” ES 
Jonas, I learned, was their son. I had 
no premonition then of what ibilities 
and excitements were wrap up in the 
* flivver" of Jonas. That is another epic. 
I cannot tell what delight I took in all 
these simple discoveries. I suppose they 
could have been duplicated in a thousand 
cramped yards and areaways in that 
great city, but they were new to me. And 
it seemed to me, in the warmth of my 
enthusiasm, that here, in this dim base- 
ment, was a kind of ideal life— nature 
indeed balked, but human nature some- 
how triumphant under handicaps. Here 
were people who managed to live inter- 
estingly. But it is a strange thing that 
peor e who get the credit of living ideal 
ives often do not see it in that light at all. 
No sooner did I try to express something 
of my feeling than I unloosened the 


s. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Jensen in her guttural 
voice, “ve have great troubles.” 

I looked at Jensen; the glow was dying 
out of his face. He was beginning to be 
uncomfortable, for he plainly knew what 
was coming. A moment before he had 
been the master, exhibiting his triumphs, 
and Mrs. Jensen was the worshipful fol- 
lower, hanging breathless upon his 
words; but now she turned upon him 
suddenly with a kind of indignation: 

* Jensen, he can’t get vork. He try and 
try, and he cannot get vork." 

Jensen hung his head but said nothing. 
“He iss no good, Jensen: he iss afraid 
of ever'thing. He goes to ask for vork, 
and when the boss says ‘No,’ Jensen 

avay. He should not go avay. He should 
ask, ‘Why?’ Iss there not vork in America? 
Do not Americans have books to bind?” 

By this time she had become vehement, 
and glared fiercely upon poor Jensen, who 
seemed more and more to shrink into his 
unworthiness. Yes, he looked like some 
dreamy Beethoven. . . . 

“So Mr. Jensen is a bookbinder," I 
said, to relieve the situation. 

* He iss too much an artist for America. 
All they say in America is ‘Qvick, qvick.' 
They do not want good vork, only qvick, 
qvick vork. And Jensen, he iss not qvick!” 

And then, the hopelessness of the situ- 
ation overcoming her, she seemed fairly 
to swell up in her indignation: 

“Jensen, he vill not try qvickness. I 
tell him he live in America he must be 

vick. But he say, ‘I cannot be qvick.' 
ch a man!" 


“ T WONDER,” I said, “if any real artist 

is ever quick." But my remark made 
no impression whatever. She shook her 
head in complete helplessness. 

"Ah, ve have such troubles. Food it 
costs so much and the rent is so high. And 
jonas: he must have his flivver. Ah! ve 

ave troubles.” 

Poor Jensen. He stood with hanging 
head, saying never a: word. It was evr 
dently an old experience with him. 

“Well,” I said, “I am interested in 
books. What kind of books do you bind?" 
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at out-of-door 
craving Íor sweets 


Pi. RE Summer, with its outdoor life, is the ideal 
time for storing up surplus health and energy. 
And in this good work Whitman's Chocolates 
play a pleasant part. 

The craving for chocolates after active sports 
is best satisfied with Whitman’s, the universal 
chocolates, supplied at nearly all points where 
people gather in summer-time. 


SALMAGUNDI 


Ideal companion for 


QUEUE deer. The angiom Wherever you buy Whitman’s you may rest 
OX O ecora rt meta 

gives extra protection to this assured first of their purity and goodness, and 
new and wonderfully popular 3 à 

assortment of Whitman's second that they are shipped direct from the 


Chocolates. 


makers. They are never sold to jobbers or 
distributors. Be safe, say— 
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Chocolates 
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of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory —garage—wherever there is need 
for clean, safe, comfortable towels that really dry- -ScotTissue 


150 towels in dustproof 


carton . im Rocky 
Mountain Zone and 
Canada 50c. (Postage 


paid by us.) 

24.6 cents per carton 
when bought by the case 
(25 cartons—3750 towels . 
Price per case $6.15 F. 
O. B. Factory. Weight 
[| 60 Ibs. Even lower prices 
on orders of 5, 10 and 2: 
I| cases. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us your 
d! order. 

Scott Paper Company 
hester, Pa. 


Also makers of Scot Tissu 
| Toilet Paper 


In the Garage or on the Road 


—ScotTissue Towels are indispensable 
for drying your hands and face, removing 
grease, polishing metal on car, wiping 
windshield etc. When you're driving, 
carry a pack of ScotTissue Towels in 
each pocket of your car. There are so 
many occasions when you need a fresh, 
clean towel—after you change a tire— 
make adjustments on the engine—to re- 
move the dust and grime of travel etc. 
Also handy as napkins and handker- 
chiefs while touring or camping. Try the 
Handy Pack of 25 towels for 10c. 


Scot lissue 


~ Towels 


Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-O 


© 1924, S. P. Co. 


ffice-Factory 


At this Mrs. Jensen started up with 
alacrity. “I vill show you,” said she. 

So she went to a drawer in a kind of 
dresser and took out a parcel carefully 
wrapped in paper. This she unrolled and 
took out a leather-covered box beautifully 
fitted together. Opening this with hands 
as tender as those of a mother, she drew out 
a book. Jensen stood still, hanging his head, 
and did not look up. Mrs. Jensen handed 
the book to me with every solicitude. I 
thought it at the moment truly the most 
beautiful thing of the kind I had ever 
seen, rich green morocco, hand-tooled in 
red and gold; all exquisitely perfect. 

“What a beautiful piece of work!" I 
exclaimed. 

I saw Jensen's head slowly rising. 1 
looked at the book more closely. 

“ How perfectly your satin inner covers 
match the morocco!” I said. 

At this Jensen took a step toward me 
and half lifted his hands. 

* And where did you get such a design 
for the lettering? It's wonderful!" 

“Ah! So you like it!" said Jensen. 


I WISH you could have seen the change 
in the man; from deepest dejection all in 
a moment to pride and power. He thrust 
one hand through his hair as though he 
were about to sit down and play a sonata. 
Then he took the book from me, and with 
a touch of loving tenderness, turned it 
over and over in his hands; showed me 
each difficult excellence, the tooling, the 
lettering, the pasting, the pressing. His 
face was glowing again and his eyes shin- 
ing. His whole aspect became one of 
masterly dignity and pride. At the same 
time Mrs. Jensen seemed to fade away 
or shrink down again into her former 
place as worshipful admirer. It was as 
good as a play. She stood by, occasionall 
remarking, in her guttural voice, and wit 
unmistakable pride: 

“ Ah, Jensen, he iss an artist!” 

Then she would pause a moment, as 
though struggling with herself, and 
add, shrugging, “But he iss not qvick.” 

Suddenly Jensen turned to me with a 
look of affectionate confidence, like a 
child: 

“So you are interested in books.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I like the outsides of 
books when they are like this: I like still 
better the insides of books.” 

He had told me that this was a book he 
had just finished binding for a rich book- 
lover. It was an exquisite edition of the 
“Odes of Horace.” I opened it almost 
at random and came across the ode to 
Mecenas, inviting him to the Sabine 
farm (which long ago I knew well), and 1 
read aloud: 


“Lord of himself that man will be, 
And happy in his life alway, 

Who still at even can say with free 
Contented soul: ‘I’ve lived to-day!” 


When I had finished, I was surprised to 
find Jensen taking hold of my hand with 
both of his—in quite an old-world way— 
and, after shaking it heartily, saying: 

“Ah, ve know, ve know.” 

How I love to be accepted as a member 
of the Craft! f 

We had much more good and friendly 
conversation. I could hardly get myself 
away from these interesting people; and 
finally proposed that the Jensens come up 
some evening soon to see Harriet and me. 
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MAXWELL 


Initiates a New Order 


Says Walter PChrysler 


The public in general probably has 
no adequate realization of the great 
advances which have recently been 
made in motor car engineering. 


It is a fact that the good Maxwell, 
together with the Chrysler Six, has 
literally accomplished a revolution 
in motor car results. - 


If you have not familiarized yourself 
with the good Maxwell since Chrysler 
engineers began their work with it, 
you cannot begin to appreciate what 
it means to thorough satisfaction 
and economical, care-free motoring. 


Its engineering design and its fine 
materials are directly responsible for 
the statements of owners that the 
good Maxwell now costs less to main- 
tain than any car they have ever 
known. 


When you ride in the good Maxwell, 
be prepared for a quietness and a 
smoothness that you probably never 
expected from a four-cylinder engine. 


One reason why you don’t feel any 
trace of vibration when you ride be- 
hind the Maxwell motor, is the fact 
that the reciprocating parts of the 
engine are balanced to the fraction 
of an ounce. 


. Another reason is a floating plat- 


$ 895 
1055 
885 


Ene: 


n . 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


form spring mounting under the 
front end of the motor—a wonder- 
fully effective device which is exclu- 
sive to Maxwell. 


Owners will tell you that gasoline 
economy generally averages 24 miles 


- to the gallon. 


With this economy is coupled per- 
formance that would be gratifying 
in a car of far greater cost and power. 


You accelerate from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in eight seconds, when you 
drive a good Maxwell. 


Its engine, with displacement only a 
fraction over 185 cubic inches, de- 
velops power that will take you any- 
where a car can go—and some places 
where some cars cannot go. 


The car is a revelation in ease of 
steering. Its ease of riding is equally 
semarkable. 

The spring suspension is one reason 
for this. The noticeable absence of 
motor vibration is another. 


If you really want to know how far 
four-cylinder engineering practice 
hasadvanced—take a ride in the good 


. Maxwell. Nothing else can give you 


a full realization of the new order of 
things which the good Maxwell has 


Lb phe 


and Chairman of the Board 


President 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL - CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Club Coupe e $1025 
Club Sedan e  109S 


1325 


All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell's attractive plan. 
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Electric carpet beater 
Electric carpet sweeper 
Electric suction cleaner 
—all three combined! 


Saves time, strength, health 

Keeps the home immaculate 

Makes rugs wear years longer 
—soon pays for itself! 


Cleaning tools for every purpose 

Connections that lock together 

Swivel joint where tool attaches 
— dustless dusting! 


Now! Only 3625 
Brings All This To You 


See your Authorized Hoover Dealer today. He 
will tell you about our pay-as-you-use plan which 
makes the purchase of a Hoover no burden atall. 


e HOOVER 


It BEATS.--as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


“There are plenty of questions in the 
world yet to be solved," said I. “You 
and I must get at them at once. They 
must be settled." 

* Ve vill, ve vill," cried out Jensen as I 
went up the stairs. 

I heard the door shut behind me and 
then open suddenly, and Jensen's voice, 
full of enthusiasm: 

* Ve've lived to-day!” 

“We have,” said I. 

Then I heard Mrs. Jensen: 

** Jensen, he iss an artist—but he iss not 
Hee mud the door closed for good 
and all. 


CAME back to find Harriet much 


* alarmed—thinking me lost in a strange 


city. 

P Whereis have you been?” she asked. 

“T have been out in society," said I. 
“Harriet, I’ve met an artist, a true 
gardener, and a philosopher." 

“Who is he?" she asked. 

'This had not at all occurred to me 
before, and I said: 


"Well, he's the husband of Mrs. 


| Jensen—" 


As I dropped off to sleep that night I 
said to myself: 

“What a day! What a day! I could 
never have imagined it would be like tnis. 
It's no credit to a man in the country to 
have a garden; anyone can have it and 
mishandle it in the country. But think 
ot loving gardens so much as to make one 
among tnese stone caverns!” I thought 
again of yellow pumpkins hanging to a 
brick wall, and went to sleep laughing. 

(To be continued) 


“IF YOU Want a Bed of Roses— 
Plant Rose Bushes.” This is the way 
a leading man of the South sums up 
his philosophy of life, and next 
month you will read how his theory 
works. He is the head of a great 
business, but he always has time to 
lend a helping hand to people in 
trouble. 


The Dog That Did 
Not Forget 


(Continued from page 55) 


distance. But as soon as I came from the 
cabin he disappeared beyond that ridge. 
I didn't like his looks, and I thought he 
acted sneaking.” 

Jane laughed. “I’m surprised at you, 
Aunt Abbie! You mustn't expect a pros- 

ector, which is no doubt what he was, to 
ook like a Back Bay society man. 
expect he was half scared to death at the 
sight of a woman. Most of them are, you 
know." 

Miss Abigail smiled faintly. 

“Tm sure I don't object," Miss Abigail 
said dryly. 

The next day Jane returned to the can- 
yon, where she wandered among its mas- 
sive rocks, or sat quietly in the shade of a 
crag, listening and watching. Late in the 
day the merest whisk of a tawny shadow 
in the distance startled her. She trained 
her binoculars upon the place. There was 
nothing. . . . 


——— a  -—— a a 


Hupmobile 


Safety 


Hupmobile, by means of fine materials and determi- 
mative tests, provides safety throughout the chassis. 
The parts shown here—steering Inockie: steering 
arm, and front axle—are of the finest material that 
can be used. All are drop-forged steel, double heat- 
treated, and are unusually heavy. In thisgroup. each 


individual part for each individual car must pass t 
Brinell test, within close limits, for proper hardness 
ardness mark. 


of material, and bears the Brinell 
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Now You Can See 
Why This is the Best-Value Car You Can Buy 


Any Hupmobile owner would tell 
you that each dollar he paid for 
his car brought him the best and 
largest 100 cents worth of superior 
motoring it is possible to purchase. 


He has learned this, to his own infin- 
ite satisfaction, through the un- 
troubled service his cer delivers year 
in and year out. 


And when he buys a new car—like 
his Hupmobile neighbor—he buys 
another Hupmobile. 


Passing Up the Appeal 
of the Glittering Parade 


And why shouldn't he? He knows. 
He has learned the significance of 
those thorough and costly processes 
of manufacture that have always 
characterized Hupmobile methods. 
He knows now what real motor car 
values are. 


"The ballyhoo about this pretty con- 


traption down the street and that 
one around the corner, leaves him 
unimpressed. He knows that when 
the parade has passed, his Hup- 
mobile will still be delivering 
bang-up service. 


Besides, he has no more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with his repair 
man. What he knows through 
ownership, you can now discover 
through ten minutes of observation. 


Invisible Costs 
That Assure Quality 


Those "invisible costs," that have 
so much to do with the proverbially 
solid and substantial qualities of 
every Hupmobile, have been made 
visiblé for you. 


Stepintothenearest Hupmobi!:sales- 
roomand ask to see the parts display. 


There are tickets on these parts that 
tell you in black type what they are 


for, how they are made.and what 
they are made of. 

The same ticket, in red type, tells 
you a similar story about similar 
parts in other cars not so carefully 
and thoroughly made. 


How a Wise Buyer 
Reaches a Decision 


If these other cars could match the 
Hupmobile in excellence and re- 
liability of performance, in dura- 
bility and economy of up-keep— 
well you might then be justified in 
laying yourmoneydownon the “red.” 


But wisdom says black is the safe 
and sane color when it comes to 
investing hard-earned money in an 
automobile. 

It takes quality to produce quality 
results. , 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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eres Great Entertainment- 


that thrills, amuses and enthralls/ 


T is not at all 
astonishing that 
out of the life. of 
the greatest man» 
America. has pro- 
duced there should 
come the greatest 
motion picture of the 
year. 


AL and RAY ROCKETT'S š 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Scenario by FRANCES MARION Directed by PHILIP ROSEN 


O varied in its appeal 

that everybody finds 
something different in it 
to admire and applaud. 


Gripping from first to 
last, it leaves an indelible 
impression of the lanky, 
country youth, whose 
triumphs over seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles 
are today the inspiration 
of every man, woman 
and child who is ambi- 
tious to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. 


It is the Greatest Human 
Story Ever Screened! 


Ask your local 
theatre manager 
when he will 
show “Abraham 
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Yet after a time she rose and walked in 
that direction, softly calling, “‘Shep— 
Shep—good dog! Shep!" 

But he was not there. 
swear that he had been. 

Three days later she had her first day- 
light view of him, perhaps not over two 
hundred yards from the cabin, at the edge 
of a clump of pines. The dog stood per- 
fectly still, looking toward the cabin, 
Jane stepped through the door, stood 
away from the building, and called: 

“Come, Shep! Shep, old boy! Good 
dog! Come, Shep!” 

The dog did not move. 

“Shep! Come, Shep!” 

Across the still air there came a faint 
sound, a whimper. Or did she imagine 
it? Her heart stood still. With dry lips, 
she called again: ~ 

“Come—Shep!” 

Silence for an instant. Then, oh, un- 
mistakably this time; a sound from the 
dog. But no more. Suddenly he turned 
and ran iftto the forest. 


She could not 


OUR hights her food lay untouched 
niuis de cabin; and for three days 
she saw no sign of him. - 

Then again she saw him at the edge of 
the pines, this time in the morning. She 
caught a glimpse of him again in the can- 
yon laterin the day. And for a week after 
she saw him eften; not less than once, 
sometimes three or four times a day. But 
she could never get any nearer him. 

However, there was no such word as 
“fail” in Jane Houston’s lexicon. She 
meant to have him. -She remembered 
that whimper from the edge of the pines, 
wrung from the dog’s heart by her voice 
on a day when, perhaps, he was unusually 
lonely for his master, for human com- 
panionship. There would come another 
such day, and then another... and 
Crentuatie he would come to her hand! 

She did not know through what corrod- 
ing experiences the dog had passed. She 
did not know his master had been mur- 
dered by Taylor, and that the murderer 
had tried to clear his slate by hunting down 
the dog as well. She did not realize that 
it was because of this Taylor that Shep 
had acquired his misanthropy; nor that 
Shep had slain the man to avenge his 
master and to save his own life. But she 
did know that only some monstrous mis- 
treatment at the hands of men could ac- 
count for Shep’s wariness of human beings. 

Well, she would make up to him for 
what he had suffered! None of your lap- 
dog love, either! No, Shep should always 
be what men called “a man's dog." 

Another week elapsed, half of another. 
The air in the mountains was growing 
colder. There were frequent frosts. The 
wind was keener. By a hundred signs, 
autumn was on its way. Jane read the 
signs and was alarmed. She knew that 
soon there would come a gray day, and 
the hosts of snow would sweep like an 
army through the passes and hold the 
land subdued until spring. She was no 
nearer her goal, she thought, than when 
she had come, yet if success were to come 
it must be within a few days. 

There came a day at the end of that 
week which Jane admitted, even to her 
aunt, must be their last. Morning had 
dawned with a keen wind and a haze in the 
sky. The wind should have banished the 
haze. Instead, it deepened as the day grew. 
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One Billion Miles Beyond Experiment 


Balloon Tire Comfort — New Color Charms 


Now Jewett Six in Lotus Blue or Autumn Green 
with Crimson Stripings 


O need to ask will Jewett serve well—a 
billion miles' service has proved it for you. 
Companion of the fine Paige— built by a veteran 
maker of fine sixes— Jewett stands the only car 
in its class with such history behind it. 
Jewett's giant-six motor was created for a 
Paige that sold at $2000. Five years have been 
used developing its perfection. All proved prin- 
ciples are embodied in it. No novel, freakish, 
doubtful ideas about it. 


Long-lived Power 


Jewett's motor is large—20 to 40% larger than 
usual in cars its size. At slow car speed, Jewett's 
motor pulls easily through mud, sand, and uphill 
in high. It is not strained or overtaxed, because 
it is of ample size. So it stands up wonderfully. 


With such reserve of power Jewett gets away 
quickly—five to twenty-five miles an hour in 
seven seconds. Few cars can match it. Yet its 
motor revolves moderately compared with the 
speed of the car. Another reason for long-lived 
power—fewer revolutions per mile. Front-end 
metal gears, burnished and carefully matched for 
extreme silence, add further to Jewett's enduring 


Inbuilt Endurance 


Jewett is over-size in every part. It weighs 2805 
pounds— 200 to 400 pounds more than compa” 
rable cars. These extra pounds mean more finest 
quality steel, leather, rubber and wood— more 
expensive construction —long lived satisfaction. 

Over-size brakes; extra-deep frame; unusually 
long springs, 807 of the wheeibase ; Paige-Timken 
axles front and rear. All these tell why Jewett in 
one billion miles of service has proven superb de- 
pendability.To change such a car just to cry “new” 
would be to ill-treat Jewett owners. 


New Colors — New Comfort 


Now, Lotus Blue bodies with Crimson stripings 
and Autumn Green bodies with Orange strip- 
ings give Jewett a new appeal to the eye— 
strikingly smart beauty. 

And with balloon tires the always comfortable 
Jewett, due to its spring suspension and rugged 
construction, now rides more comfortably than 
ever. And the cushioned comfort of passengers 
tells you that the mechanism, too, is protected 
from road shocks—increasing Jewett endurance. 


There is a Billion Mile Jewett initsbrightnew 


fine performance. dress ready for you ata nearby dealer's. (644) 
; | "eATOEÉ BUILT 
IN ALL THE WORLD N O CAR LIKE THIS 
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For Cisterns 
120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60-cy- 
cle motor, 8-gallon gal- 
vanized tank. 
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complete 
F. O. B. Factory 


Anywhere- 


Water under pressure 
can add to your home comforts 


Hot and cold water at the turn of a faucet in bath, laundry 
and kitchen—a convenient, sanitary inside toilet—these are 
necessary to home comfort summer . . . and winter. 

And now, with the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant you 
can have water under pressure—and these comforts—anyw here. 
The plant operates from any electric light circuit for a few cents 
a week. Gives you city pressure service at a fraction of the cost. 


—just turn the faucet 


Operating the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
is as easy as that. The operation is entirely automatic 
—self-priming, self-oiling, self-starting. You have water 
under pressure all of the time. In the 200-gallon and 
larger sizes, the capacity is great enough for fire pro- 
tection, sprinkling your lawn and garden, and washing 


your car. 
If you are pumping water from cistern, well, spring 
or lake, there is a Home Water Plant suited to 200-gallon per hour 
your needs—electric, gasoline or kerosene. You can pet a a 00: 
get the famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump only in the lon galvanized tank. 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. Make certain $ 1 1 
you have this dependable pump. Go to your local 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us. The coupon F. o B. Factory 
is for your convenience. It will bring you the For Cisterns 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service Library, full of For Wells 
interesting facts about water under pressure, and its AMD largor pires gore 
uses. Check the subjects you want. priced. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Service Library 


Read these titles. Check on the coupon the num- 
bers that interest you. It will bring them to 
you free. 


1 “The cheapest servant 6 “The mark of refine- 
you can hire.” ment.” 
“Adding to property 7 “Protecting your baby’s 
value.'' health." 


3 "Increasing farm prof- 8 “Water pressure for 
its." the cistern.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


"Health and happiness Dept. A-9, 900 S. Wabash Ave- 
in your home.” nue, Chicago. 


5 “Reducing fire risk." Please send me without obligation 


jects checked. See description above. 
0102030495060708 


“Snow,” said Jane. “Not to-day, and 
not to-morrow perhaps; but I won’t vouch 
for the day after. To-morrow we must go 
down to the lower mountains and wait at 
Goodin’s Lodge for Walter Blake and the 
horses.” 

Twice during the night she had heard 
Shep, and shortly after sunrise she had 
seen him at his lookout by the pines, 
trotting back and forth as if Le too, were 
warned of the weather. He had crossed 
the narrow meadow in her sight, and had 
headed toward the canyon of his dead 
master. Suddenly Jane turned to her 
aunt, blinking the mist from her eyes. 

“I’m going out once more!” 

She reached the lower end of the can- 
yon, and began to ascend it slowly, calling 
now and then. Nothing answered her but 
the windy echoes. Presently the canyon 
narrowed. Its red walls became per- 

endicular, stretching upward a thousand 
eet or more. At one point, scarcely 
fifteen feet from cliff to cliff, the way was 
obstructed by great rocks. She clam- 
bered through this passage and looked 
ahead. Only a few hundred yards farther 
on the canyon came to a blind end. She 
was persuaded now that she would not 
find Ries in it. 

Suddenly she heard a sound behind her. 

The gap through which she had come 
was blocked now by a shape, huge, un- 
kempt, startling. But the shape was 
human, after all. ane inwardly smiled 
at her momentary twinge of alarm. This 
—why, of course! This was Aunt Abbie’s 
prospector! Jane was not in the least 
alarmed now. She had known many such 
men, terrifyingly rough at sight, but 
crudely chivalrous at heart. 

She gave him a friendly nod. 

By rule, his hat should have come off 
instantly and awkwardly at her nod, an 
ingratiating smile should have lightened 
his dour face. Instead, the man stood 
there, silently scowling at her. 


JANE gave him a second, more critical 
scrutiny, and as she did so her heart be- 
gantobeat faster. Helookedhard . . . and 
somehow menacing. That, of course, was 
absurd. Yet he had crept very suddenly 
and very quietly behind her; only a chance 
misstep had warned her of his coming. 
She was not exactly afraid of him—]Jane 
was seldom afraid of anything—but she 
was instantly on her guard. 

* Howdy, stranger," she said pleasantly. 

He ignored that too, staring at her with 
beady,unwaveringeyes. Finally hespoke: 

“ Lookin’ for something?" 

* Why—yes," answered Jane simply. 

* Maybe you don't know it," he said 
hoarsely, “but that dog's mine!” 

“Yours?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

“They told me,” said Jane defensively, 
“that he was anybody's dog. I haven't 
been able to catch him, I know; but you 
don't seem to have done it, either. Until 
he's caught—” 

“T’ll catch him!" said the man. He's 
got away from me twice, but he's goin 
to be mine, just the same. I'll catch him." 

* How?" 

“That’s my business," he said angrily. 

Jane raised her eyebrows. 

“Listen to me a minute," he went on 
threateningly. ^" 4/] this country here- 
abouts is pretty near what you might call 
mine. I’m prospectin’ it. And whatever 


"Heres the Way My 
Business Looks toMe' ^77 


“There was a time when I felt that I had to be content if I got figures on my 
business once a month. At that time my business was not half what it is today 
and it took four girls all day to check our cash sales. I used to wonder why 
profits weren’t larger and was obliged to do considerable guessing as to which 
departments were profitable and which were not. 


“Now all this is changed. Today two girls do the work in less than 214 hours 
on two Burroughs Duplex machines. I get, each day, a figure picture not only 
of the sales for the day, but segregated by departments and by clerks. This 
information tells me very quickly which departments are unprofitable. With 
this information I can put them on a paying basis again. I know what each 


person is selling and can easily detect when sales begin to fall off. 
- If you live in one of 


“Besides keeping me posted on my departmental sales, these Burroughs Duplex os ee nan 109 
machines are almost indispensable in general routine office work. They save Burroughs office, 
so much time, prevent so many errors and give me so much profit-building phone us (oir bank- 
information that I can’t see how we ever got along without them.” Sill ake Vou tha ndi 
Ur. dress), or, if efer, 

Ben Snyder, Louisville, Ky. mail the mee we 

If you want to know where your business stands and how you can increase wewillsend you oom» 


your profits and stop leaks, have a. Burroughs representative explain how the ers 


Burroughs Duplex can be used to advantage in your business. 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6018 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Please tell me how a Burroughs 
Duplex would help me, 
Name 


Business 


Machines | J Machines Address 
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Lhe Pen of Accomplishment 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 
“The Daddy of Them All” 
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Finally, the insignia of success— 
the handsome gold mounted pen 
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efficiently ready for instant call. 
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is running loose in it is mine, if I want it. 
That dog, too. It ain't likely I'd let a 
couple o' women come in here and skin 


me out of twelve hundred dollars, is it? 
de got a standin' offer for that much for 
im. 

“But—” protested Jane. 

“Wait! Im telling you something! I 
been hanging round here quite a spell, 
watching you. Couldn’t make out at 
first what you was up to. One of you 
wanderin’ round, aimless. Th’ other pickin’ 
up stones, like a nut. Heard you calling 
that dog the other day. Then I savvied. 

“Now, listen! The trail going down is 
pretty good along this time of the year, 
and it looks to me like the weather would 
be fine for travelin’ to-morrow morning. 
If I was you I'd hit the trail before I hit 
trouble. And I'd let that dog alone, same 
as if he was poison—which is what he is 
for you. That’s me. Short and to the 
point. No sugar.” 

The blood of her New England ances- 
tors rose in Jane, subduing both caution 
and fear. 

“This is a free country,” she said. 

“You get out," he said dully. “You 
get out!” 

* Never!" 

She was utterly unprepared for the flood 
of passion that appeared in the man's face 
at that word. 


ER assurance, born of long experience 

in the mountains, was suddenly gone. 
Shewasafraid. Herrevolver? Itwasatthe 
cabin! Convinced of her perfect security 
here, she had not carried it since the day 
she had arrived in the Painted hills. She 
had never foreseen, never dreamed, of any- 
thing like this! Her heart began to pound 
terrifically. She was trapped, put she stood 
her ground. 

He kept between her and the only egress 
from the canyon, coming closer, step by 
step. At arm’s length, as she stood de- 
fiantly backed against a boulder, he began 
to speak. 

“J told you to get out, didn't I?" 

The voice was almost a whine. It was 
the voice of a coward, she sensed that. 
Butsheknew hecould easily overpower her. 

* You can't blame me," he whined. "I 
warned you! I’m awful bad when I’m 
crossed. I gave you a-plenty warning! 

Suddenly he flung out his brawny arms 
and caught her. - 

There was no help, she thought, in earth 
or heaven. Her voice would only echo and 
reécho and climb and diminish, and be lost 
in the infinite depths of the canyon. Yet 
Jane screamed, perhaps by instinct: 

“Help—help—he-e-elp!” 

Though he was gasping in his effort to 
hold her, he began to chuckle diabolically. 

“Yell!” he adjured her. “Yell! Loud- 
er—louder!" 

His arms tightened; her voice died in 
her. She could no longer find breath to 
scream. A black mist floated before her 
face. For an instant she thought she 
would faint. Then a strange second 
strength came to her aid, and she began to 
fight again. lt was still hopeless. She 
knew that presently she would be ex- 
hausted, uo perdes 

It seemed to her, unbelievable as it was, 
that a tawny shape-came hurtling through 
the mouth of the canyon. She caught a 
second, confirming glimpse. She found 
breath to cry out despairingly: 
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Good Teethkeeping 


NS teeth—how about them? How long 
since you have had them carefully examined? 
Do you ever go to the dentist except when 
riotous pain sends you? 

Science has learned that bad teeth may cause any 
one of a dozen or more serious ailments—rheuma- 
tism, joint trouble, neuritis, neur- 
algia and heart disease. 


And it doesn’t take a mouth full 
of diseased teeth to cause acute 
trouble. One single cavity—if 
neglected—may besufhcient. This 
is what happens: A bit of food 
lodges in a tooth. Decay begins. 
As the cavity grows larger, the 
millions of germs which are al- 
ways present in the mouth go 
trooping into the tooth. Before 
long the breaking down and decay 
of the inside structure of the 
tooth permit the germs to reach 
the pulp which is filled with 
blood vessels and nerves. The 
germs are picked up by the blood 
and given a tour of the body. 
Some of them debark in the heart. 
Others get off in the joints. Still 
others call out their station in the lungs or 
kidneys. Many times the result is years of pain. 
Sometimes a crippled body. Sometimes—death. 
All may come from a neglected tooth cavity! 


Real trouble is often hidden 


There is another source of trouble that is nearly 
always unsuspected—infection at the roots. This 
may happen to a tooth that never has been filled. 
You may think that your teeth are in good condi- 
tion—you may have spent hundreds of dollars on 
them—they may be beautifully white and shiny 
—but you can't be sure about them from appear- 
ances.  Devitalized teeth—teeth from which 


the pulp has been removed—and teeth which , 


have been improperly filled frequently develop 


Preventive dentistry—o: 
laxis—is still y le. 


done for public health. E 


promoted because physical disabilities far have permitted oral hygienists to 
tly caused by the teeth—held practice in the schools. In 36 


them back. Teaching mouth hygiene no concentrated effort has been made 
in the schools—with tooth-brush drills to save teeth of their future citizens. ests it. 
icular community HALEY FISKE, President. 


and regular twice-yearly examinations 


Published by T. Ld 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


ral prophy- and reparative work— will remove doing to promote oral prophylaxis for 
pi much of the disability and save the the school children 
It is a great step in the work being taxpayers’ money. ani 
v Oral hygienists are trained to clean the 
teeth of school children and to teach 
them to take pro; 


t is your parti 


abscessed roots which pour virulent poison into 
the system. This often goes on quietly without 
causing the slightest local pain, although intense 
agony may be felt in other parts of the body 
from the effects of the poison. 


If you have any golden architecture—bridges or 
crowns—in your mouth, it is 
well to suspect the foundation 
and have these teeth X-rayed. 


Now what about the children? 


Half of the total number of the 
school-children in United States 
and Canada have badly diseased 
teeth which are a definite menace 
to their health. We can save such 
children from the suffering and 
illnesses that we have had, if we 
all work together for them. How? 
By teaching children to have clean 
mouths, and by clean mouths is 
meant not only clean teeth but 
clean gums. We must teach them 
to brush their teeth regularly for 
two minutes at least twice a day 
—after every meal if possible. 


And we must see that they eat 
proper food. Milk, eggs, whole wheat bread, fresh 
vegetables and green foods of all kinds contain the 
lime needed to build strong, healthy 
teeth. If mothers-to-be will eat plenty 
of the foods which contain lime, their 
children will have better teeth. 


Your dentist—if he has studied mod- 
ern methods—will know what to do 
about teeth which are diseased. Have 
him put your mouth and your chil 
dren's mouths in a healthy condition. 
Then visit him regularly every six 
months. It is cheaper and less pain- 
ful to have a little work done twice 
a year than to wait until neglect has 
developed a serious condition. 
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. When Smart Women 
Buy Candy 
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They Always Seled the Same 
ss Johnston's Chocolates 
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GHOR a quiet hour with a good book—or for 

; guests at bridge or mah jongg, the discrimi- 
nating woman chooses her candy with critical eye. 
So, usually, it's Johnston’s Chocolates, 


For a package of these varied sweets offers, in 
anticipation, a treat which is only equaled by the 
eating. The Choice Box, for instance, with its 22 
kinds—no two kinds alike. 


St ie oY PEDÜEDXS 


Variety enough for everyone— deliciousness unsur- 
passed. And the name on the package assures the 
exclusiveness and good taste which are so essential — 
whether for oneself or for a gift to another. 
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| | You will find an authorized Jobnilon's Candy 
| Department in one of the better Stores 
| in your neighbourhood 
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“Help—Shep! Take—him!” 

There was a swift scurrying of light- 
ning-quick paws on the rock. . With a 
wild oath the man released her, fairly lung 
her off, and reached for his holster. Jane 
caught at his arm. He swung back and 
struck her with his fist, squarely on her 
forehead, not a heavy blow, fortunately, 
yet sufficient to send her to the floor of the 
canyon. In a confused blur she saw-him 
draw his pistol and the dog leap, appar- 
ently at the same instant. 

Not quite! 

The dog was a split second quicker. 
His jaws closed with a sickening crunch 
upon the man's wrist, and the gun clat- 
tered to the ground. With a terrible cry 
the man tore his arm away and met the 
dog's second spring with his lifted, spiked 
boot. Asthe dog rolled over and over, the 
man stumbled toward his fallen gun, his 
left hand clutching for it, talon-like. - 

'Too late! Jane had snatched it from 
under his very fingers. 

The dog moved toward the man again. 
pane did not expect that he would obey 

er. She had seen one miracle; and mir- 
acles didn’t come in pairs. Yet the man, 
his right hand useless, himself unarmed, 
would be killed by the dog, unless— 

“Shep!” said Jane, incisively. ‘ Down!” 

The dog, tense, deeply growling, paused 
and looked at her, uncertain. 

Jane met his gaze levelly. Still quietly, 
but very hrmly, as if there were no ques- 
tion of aught but obedience, she said: 

“Back, Shep!” 

And Shep stood! 

* Good dog!” said Jane approvingly. 

She turned to her assailant. 

“You're lucky to be alive! Get out of 
the canyon! To-morrow we're going out. 
Don’t come this way until we’ve gone, o1 
I promise you that, between us, Shep and 
I will kill you.” 

The man staggered down the trail. Jane 
watched him as far as she could see him; 
then she turned to Shep. 


GAVE only that he breathed, the great 
dog stood motionless. Hewas very close 
now, and Jane could see his scars. They 
were not disfiguring; they were only glor- 
ious—the badges of his courage, the marks 
of battles like to-day’s. What a dog he 
was! Hers! A flood of exultation swept 
her. Hers? Slowly she sank to a sitting 
posture on a stone at her side. 

“Shep,” she said softly, “you brave 
dog; Shep, I love you! Come to me, Shep!” 

For an instant the dog waited. Then 
slowly, step by step, he came nearer. Jane 
held her breath. She dared not stir. 

Shep stopped before her, looked up into 
her face, long and searchingly. hen, 
with a sudden deep sigh of surrender, he 
lowered his muzzle until it rested in her 
lap. Her hand fell lightly, then with a 
steady pressure, upon ap road head. 

“You beauty!" whispered Jane. “You 
darling!” 

And suddenly, all her tenseness and 
terror gone, Jane, bending over her dog's 
head, began to cry in long, racking sobs. 

'The dog, stirring a little, gently whim- 
pered. 

Jane straightened up like the good sol- 
dier she was, stifled her tears, began to 
laugh brokenly through them. 

“Don’t you mind, Shep!” she said. 
“They’re purely and simply tears of joy!" 
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Do you know the power of this amazing food ? 
—the secret of its action? 


Clearer skin ~ Easier digestion ~ Regular elimination 


HESE remarkable reports are typical of 
. thousands of similar tributes to Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a *'cure-all," not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach and general health 
are affected—this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of Fleischmann's 
Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive 
and active. At once they go to work—invig- 
orating the whole system, clearing the skin, 


muscles and making them healthy and 
active. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) before breakfast 
and at bediime. Fleischmann's Yeast, when 
taken this way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 
or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or crackers 
—dissolved in fruit juices or milk—or eat it 
plain. . 

Write us for further information, or let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. J-8, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
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How to take your daily life “on high” 


aiding digestion, strengthening the intestinal Washington Street, New York. 
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“When I was constipated, I was always gloomy, melancholy, and un- 
happy. I got so I did not believe in any remedy at all. But I found on taking 
Fleischmann’s Yeast that I did not have to have faith in it. It is one thing 
Í that will do its work whether one has faith in it or not. 

“ At the end of about three months I was as well as any man could possi- 
Í bly be. My constipation was gone, all my old headaches, listlessness and 
gloom left me. It does seem strange that these little yeast cakes can do this 
thing, but as sure as the sun shines, they can." 


(A letter from Mr. T. C. Hinkle of Baldwin, Kansas) 
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“4 martyr to indigestion and consti- 
pation, I was as thin as a rake with a 
complexion like mud. I had tried 
many different kinds of tonics and 
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“I was only 24 years old, my health, 
P my good-look$, and the old time dynamic 


laxatives without permanent relief. I 
was advised to try Fleischmann's 
Yeast. In about fouf months my con- 
stipation and indigestion had dis- 
appeared. I am now in perfect health 
and look it. My complexion is clear 
and the envy of all who know me. I 
have more vigor and look many years 
younger than I did." 

(A letter from Mrs. P. F. Robin, 

Mobile, Ala.) 


“One day the chef at the country club suggested 
I was haggard, 
anaemic, and had lost all interest in life. I smiled, 
reminding him of my previous experiences with 


that I try Fleischmann's Yeast. 
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energy, which I had believed so perma- 
nently mine, were gone. A man of wisdom 
is my physician, but I thought him indeed 
crazy wher he prescribed three yeast cakes 
a day. But át the end of a month I was 
surprised to find that the world looked 
much better to my tired eyes. For two 
months more T took the Yeast and now 
I am well and happy, the old-time buoy- 
ancy and energy are mine again.” 
(A letter from Miss Elva Tanner, 
Clover, Utah) 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST FOR HEALTH 
comes only in the tinfoil package—it cannot 


‘tonics.’ He began serving me with what he called a 
special cheese sandwich daily. A month elapsed, and 
everyone marvelled at my complete transformation. 
One day I saw the chef soreading Fleischmann's 
Yeast on sandwiches and realized that I had been the 
butt of what he thought was a good joke.” 


(Mr. Herbert J. Hoffman of Philadelphia, Pa.) 


be purchased in tablet form. All grocers have 
it. Start eating it today! You can order 
several cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep 
fresh inacool, dry place for two orthree days. 
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The Wonder Story of Daniel 


and Catherine Reese 
(Continued from page 37) 


away from this girl and perhaps losing 
her to another fellow. He couldn’t take 
the chance. 

* We'll get married, and I'll study after- 
ward," he promised. 

She was moved by her own youth and 
its urgings, but more by her faith in him. 

“If there is such a thing as a marriage 
made in heaven," she said to me with 
a pretty sedateness that showed her in- 
finite confidence in the man she married, 
“this was one. I knew, from the first time 
I went out with Dan, that he was a man 
of his word. I knew that he would take 
care of me always. He was that kind of 
man. So I told my father that Dan said 
he would study after we were married, 
and that he would do it. And Dan always 
has done what he said he would do." 


O THESE two were married and went to 

livein a three-room house which rented 
for six dollars a month. Conditions were 
better at the mines, and Dan Reese took 
a heavier job, with the idea of earning 
enough to put aside a fund for time for 
study—maybe for school. He was car- 
loading now; seven cars, each holding 
two and a half tons of coal, was a day's 
job. Dan shoveled that coal into the cars 

y hand. 

Yet, working with all his might, Reese 
could not make more than fifty-five dol- 
lars a month, and if work ran short, that 
shrank to thirty or thirty-five. 

The saving fund began to look a little 
doubtful. There was a baby coming. Reese 
and his wife talked things over again and 
decided that no time could be wasted. 
Dan's old school superintendent willingly 
outlined a course of study that would 
complete his primary education, and 
Reese took a few dollars and bought books. 
They had never had enough money to 
furnish the third room of the three-room 
house, but a chair and some books made 
it Dan's study. 

Then he got a pumping job. This began 
at six in the evening. As pump runner he 
took half of his books and went fifteen 
hundred feet below the surface of the 
ground, put down his books and went to 
work. By nine o'clock everything was set 
to run until about two in the morning, and 
between these hours, while the world 
above him slept, Dan Reese sat at his 
books, stumbling over the parts he did 
not understand, marking them patiently 
for the time when he could consult his 
wife or some friend with more education 
than he had, prodding his flagging atten- 
tion, keeping EE at the task with the 
dogged perseverance that has stood him 
in such good stead through all of his life. 
At two o'clock each morning he shut his 
books and went back to work on the pumps, 
finishing at six. Then he went home to 
sleep four or five hours, and to be wakened 
by his wife for another tussle with the 
books in the empty “study.” 

For two years he studied like this night 
and dass English and American history, 
arithmetic, algebra, grammar. He was 
promoted to a day job, which meant 


studying at home at night and in the 
mines by day. The new work was that of 
stationary engineer. He attended to a 
hoisting engine which pulled a line of coal 
cars up a slope by means of a cable. Reese 
would set the engine, and go back to his 
books. 

"And many a chapter of history I 
read," he said," and many a mathematical 
problem I worked out in the interval be- 
tween the starting of the engine and the 
stopping, while the cars were coming up 
the slope." 

Can you picture him during these two 
ears, this grimy young miner, fifteen 
undred feet below the earth's surface, 

the pages of his books gray with coal dust, 
the air foul enough to clog the very pores 
of ambition, sticking to his self-appointed 
task, setting his teeth against weariness, 
adding to his store of knowledge day by 
day, unable to gauge his progress or the 
duration of his apprenticeship? I think 
the soul of Lincoln must have stood there 
by him, urging him on. 

More study had to be done in the mines 
now, for at home it had grown difficult 
for him to keep his mind on the books. 
The babies—the second had came into 
the world right merrily a year and a half 
after the first—were a sore temptation. 

“Dan couldn't seem to keep away from 
them," said Catherine Reese, with a ten- 
der smile on her lips. 


It WAS the interference of the babies 
that was the determining factor in the 
next move. During these two years it had 
been an understood thing that Dan was 
studying with an idea of going into the 
ministry. He had preached for his father- 
in-law a number of times. He was known 
as an unlicensed preacher, and he had a 
gift for orato But as the two years 
progressed, and Dan talked with one man 
after another, he rejected the idea of 
entering the ministry. The preachers 
were scarcely better off than the miners. 

“I could not see the family getting 
ahead,” he said frankly. “So, after talk- 
ing with some of the men I knew, and par- 
ticularly with my younger brother, who 
was a graduate of a college and a lawyer, I 
decided on the law. But my brother was in 
no position to help meexcept with advice." 

De how he was to become a lawyer 
Dan Reese had not decided. He might 
£o on studying at home and read law at 
night in some lawyer's office, if he could 
find a foothold there. He knew it would 
be better if he could go to school, but 
there seemed no chance. Then one day 
he heard that the Dickinson School of 
Law, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, was about 
to lengthen its course. For only one more 
year could students regieter for a two- 

ear course; after that it would be three. 
an went to his wife and put the matter 
squarely to her. 

“You know I can’t study here—with 
the children," he admitted. “I’m going 
to try to get through that course while it 
is two years. Are you willing to do your 
part?" 
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Put your 
car on 


Miller’s 


FOR over thirty years, the 
name ''Miller" has been 
known and respected as a 
symbol of high quality in 
rubber manufacture. 
Miller High-pressure Cord 
Tires in both the Geared- 
to-the-Road and Wedge 
Tread lines have estab- 
lished a world standard for 
long mileage and trouble- 
free service. For heavy 
duty hauling, the new 
truck and bus cord insures 
added service. 


Miller Balloon Tires, too, 
uphold your confidence in 
the name ''Miller." Miller 
Real Balloon Tires are the 
development of over eight 
years of research and three 
years’ use of the balloon 
principle. Made in sizes to 
fit both present rims and 
for small diameters. 


All Miller Tires are built 
to the same standard of 
excellence—all will give 
you long satisfactory ser- 
vice. See a Miller dealer 
to-day — have him equip 
your car with the right 
Miller Balloon or High- 
pressure Cords. 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
OF N. Y.—AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


Miller Balloon Tires 


FULL BALLOONS, REAL INTERCHANGEABLE BALLOONS, HIGH-PRESSURE CORDS, TRUCK AND BUS CORDS 
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How to judge 
tobacco 


The true test lies inside the 


pipe—not in the pedigree, 
says Mr. Krob 


In the following letter Mr. Krob points 
out that once we are past the infantile 
stage of "taking the watch apart to see 
what makes it run," we learn that true 
happiness is a matter of appreciation 
rather than of analysis. How do you feel 
&bout it? 


Lorain, Ohio 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Most people who are buying Better Light 
look up at the fixtures we install and say, 
“That's wonderful," when they should not 
even be interested in the fixtures. They 
should look down at their desk-top or 
counter or work-bench, where they actu- 
ally use the light. They always want to 
consider it “F. O. B." the lighting fixture, 
instead. of “Delivered” to the working 
plane, where it is to be utilized. 


Personally, that's the way I look at 
tobacco. Many manufacturers go into de- 
tail telling us where their product is raised, 
how it is blended, how long it is aged and 
how well it is packed, and place this infor- 
mation before the public in their adver- 
tisements. 


Why should we care whether tobacco 
is raised in the Sahara or on an iceberg, 
whether it is a blend of “57 Varieties” or 
run-of-the-mine, or whether it comes 
packed in cork or cast-iron containers? 

buy my tobacco because of the way it 
tastes SH the pipe. That's why I use 


Edgeworth. 
Sincerel qos " 
E. . Kro| 


As the producers of 
Edgeworth we are of 
course vitally inter- 
ested in its pedigree. 
We are absorbed in 
the blend of Edge- 
worth and its cur- 
ing—in every detail 
of its development. 

But all our 
work and experi- 
ment and study 
has but one ob- 
ject—that Edge- 
worth may prove 
its worth “De 
livered— Pipe." 

And that's all 
we expect you to be interested in. 


Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may put it to the one 
and only test that counts. If you like it, 
so much the better for us both. If you 
don't—well, that's that! 


Write your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Pin & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 


price v.u would pay the jobber. 


She knew just what that meant. With a 
maximum of fifty-five dollars a month in- 
come—it had reached that perhaps three 
or four times—no money had been saved. 
There were two babies, the older a little 
over two, the younger six months. But 
Catherine Reese was no weakling. Before 
her marriage she had been a dressmaker, 
and she could be a dressmaker now. 

“Pil stick by you,” she said. “We'll 
fight it out together.” 

They worked out a budget of the 
amount needed. The college fees must be 
paid, and there must be enough for both 
to live on until they could build up an 
income from new sources. Three hundred 
doiiars was the minimum. 


| E TOOK a monumental courage for Dan 
Reese to borrow that three hundred dol- 
lars. The largest sum of money he had 
ever handled was fifty-five, and many a 
month they had lived on ten dollars for 
food. To go into debt for this much was a 
grave matter. Yet it had to be done, so he 
pot his father to endorse his note, and 

orrowed the whole amount. Catherine 
Reese took sixty dollars as her share, and 
with the rest in his pocket, Dan Reese 
started for Carlisle. He had never before 
been away from home overnight in his 
twenty-nine years. 

“I had a swallow in my throat that 
would not be downed,” he said simply. 
“I was afraid. I left the coal mines on 
Saturday night, and on Monday morning 
I was at class in school. I rented a room 
at seventy-five cents a week, and for the 
first six months I joined a coöperative 
club of students who were also poor, and 
we hired a cook who gave us meals at six 
cents a meal. The food almost ruined my 
stomach, but we stuck it out six months. 

“ And all the time the mental strain was 
terrific. I worried about my wife and 
children. When I didn’t get a letter I 
worried, and when I did get one I seemed 
to read between the lines of good cheer 
things that had not been said, and I wor- 
ried still more.” 

No wonder Reese worried. For Cath- 
erine Reese, true to her end of the bargain, 
let no word of the deep waters through 
which she passed come to Dan. From 
early in the morning until late at night 
she worked, sewing. Work was plentiful, 
but prices were low, and it took a day of 
fourteen to sixteen hours for a seamstress 
who was also cook, housekeeper, laundress, 
and nurse for two babies, to make a living. 

“I sewed from six in the morning, some 
days, until two at night,” she said to me, 
“and the children suffered from lack of 
fresh air. I could not spare time to take 
them out.” 

That winter both children were taken 
ill. The doctor said it was pneumonia, 
and with fear in her heart the devoted 
mother put aside her work to nurse, day 
and night. When the children slept she 
wrote those cheerful letters to Dan, with 
not one word of the illness in them. It 
isn’t strange that Dan was uneasy; no 
concealment between these two could 
ever be quite convincing. 

But uneasy as he was, he did not dare 
to spend the few dollars that were the price 
of a railroad ticket home. There were 
thirty books needed for the first-year 
course. Dan had money for but one— 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. The 
remaining twenty-nine he had to borrow. 


When he could not get a book outright, he 
made an arrangement to go from one 
student’s room to another, fixing his time 
so that he would use the room and books 
while the owner was absent. He did this 
all that year. 

His little fund shrank very fast. He 
did his own laundry work, except his stiff 
collars, and still he got behind. He in- 
vested his few remaining dollars in sta- 
tionery, notebooks, pencils, and writing 

aper, which he sold to students. The 
Fole he made in this way saw him through 
the rest of the school year. 

It was on a Friday night in June that 
he arrived home, and on the Monday fol- 
lowing he was at the mines, where he 
worked all summer. By the beginning 
of the next school term he and his wife 
had saved fifty dollars, which they divided, 
and with his share in his pocket Dan 
Reese went back to law school. 

He had no money for tuition; but the 
school authorities had foreseen this and 
had told him to come back, finish, and pay 
after his graduation. So he had had but to 
furnish thenecessary books, his living, and 
clothes. Thjs year he ran an eating club 
of his own, which took care of the food 
problem. He held his seventy-five-cent 
room. But his clothing was going, and 
to replace this was a Tard matter. He 
bought a pair of shoes from a student for 
twenty-five cents and a suit of clothes for 
two dollars. The suit had belonged to 
a man four inches taller and much heavier 
than Reese, so it hung upon the new 
owner in decidedly flappy fashion. 

“Luckily,” Reese said, laughing, “I 
had an overcoat from the year before and 
it covered me pretty well.” 

Every Wednesday and Saturday he was 
out at six in the morning with his basket, 
buying vegetables from the farmers to 
supply his eating club. 

“T had little trouble there,” he told 
me, “even with my inexperience, for those 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmers would cut 
open a vegetable to show you it was all 
good to the heart.” 

Cheerful letters were still coming from 
home, but this year calamity again over- 
took the little fanily, Both children fell 
ill with scarlet fever. This meant not only 
danger, expense, and worry, but that 
Catherine Reese must put away her work 
for the full period of quarantine. The 
struggle against dire want was renewed, 
and she had to tell her husband at last. 
But neither of them would confess to the 
members of their families their great 
need, and they met it as best they could. 

“T think a one-dollar bill was exchanged 
between us a dozen times that year,” said 
Dan Reese. “If either of us got ahead by 
one dollar we sent it on to the other.” 


| be THE spring Reese faced what seemed 
the end. he owed his landlady one dollar 
and a half—two weeks' rent—and he 
had just twenty-five cents and no pros- 
pect of more. 

“I guess I’ve got to quit,” he said to a 
fellow student. 

“ But, man,” protested the other, '* it's 
April. In Jone you finish. Your diploma’s 
in your fist; you can’t give up now!” 

Reese sighed heavily. “But I owe two 
weeks’ room rent,” he replied. “And I 
can’t see my way out.” 

He was utterly discouraged. It was the 
one time in his life that he surrendered. 
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The Special Six 
Five-Passenger Sedan 


SOL 


THE NEW ADVANCED SIX SERIES 3 


THE NEW SPECIAL SIX SERIES 


Nine Striking New Bodies Q 
New-type 4-Wheel Brakes, Nash Design 
Full Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 
Budd-Michelin Disc Wheels Standard Equipment 
New Force-feed Oiling System 
Superb New Performance Qualities 
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The faith that had upheld him so far 
seemed gone. That night was the black- 
est in all his life, blacker than any he had 
ever spent in the dismal depths of a coal 
mine. But the next morning something 
happened that he had not counted on. 

"Hey, Reese!’ a classmate called to 
him; “one of the boys gave me this note 
to you.” 

eese took the envelope, opened it, and 
out fell a ten-dollar bill. To this day he 
does not know where it came from. Per- 
sistent inquiry brought no information; 
so finally, and prayerfully, he put the ten 
in his pocket and went on. 

The morning after this good fortune 
another student knocked at his door, and 
without waiting for answer burst in. 

“Reese,” he confessed. “I played 
poker all last night, and I knew how you 
were fixed, so I played for you, see? Well, 
the Fates knew, and they were good to 

ou. I won five dollars, and it’s yours. 
‘ou’ve got to take it.” 


AN REESE was ina quandary. I have 

not told you yet, but surely you have 
known that through all these years the 
man who was to have studied for the 
ministry carried with him the sustaining 
belief in God’s grace. And here was a man 
gambling and otfering of his gains. It was 
a hard problem for Dan Reese. He did not 
believe in gambling; how could he take 
the winnings. He looked a long time at 
the five dollars, and swallowed hard. 

This boy had his religion, too, and he 
believed the five dollars had been sent as 
implicitly as Dan believed it had not. 

“Til take four of it," Dan compro- 
mised. “You need the one yourself. Keep 
it. But I take the four as a loan, and I'll 
pay it back.” 

Reese still feels a bit guilty about the 
four dollars, although it was repaid years 
ago. He didn't want that bit in this 
article, but I persuaded him to let me 
use it. 

He was graduated in June, 1899. In 
the entire two years he had spent just 
ten cents in recreation. This paid for a 
gallery seat at a lecture, the one event 
that he felt he could not miss. It was an 
address by Colonel Henry Watterson, 
and was on Watterson’s personal recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln. 

Reese had no suitable clothes for com- 
mencement exercises. His coat had worn 
through, and he now wore a “cutaway” 
much too large, which he had bought 
from another student for two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. His striped trousers 
were patched clear across the seat with 
plain black cloth. But caps and gowns 
were worn at graduation, and one of the 
students loaned him an outfit. 

He took the diploma with mixed feel- 
ings. He and Catherine Reese were six 
hundred and fifty dollars in debt—the 
original three hundred, the last year’s 
tuition at school, and some minor loans 
and bills. He had in his pocket his ticket 
home and thirty-five cents, all he possessed 
in the world. But as he listened to the 
speakers and regarded the little white roll 
in his hand his heart beat faster and faster 
with joy that would not be downed. So 
far he had conquered. 

Back in the three-room house in 
Plymouth, Catherine Reese awaited his 
coming. It was her great day. All that 
spring after the children got well she had 


been planning, and she prattled her plans 
to the wondering babies. 

Father was coming home! It was to be 
a real home this time, too. She had no 
money, but she could get some. She 
would sell the baby carriage—the children 
were too big now to need. it—and it had 
been a good carriage bought for the first- 
born. She sold it for ten dollars. The 
empty study had never been furnished; 
even the chair and books were now gone. 
Catherine Reese looked at it and her 
eyes sparkled. 

“Father will be here soon," she said 
gayly to the children. '*We are going to 
lve as we should now. We are going 
to have a parlor!” 

She bought an ingrain carpet rug for 
six dollars, a second-hand table for one 
dollar and a half. She brought into the 
room a couch which had been in the 
kitchen-dining-room and covered it with 
a chenille cloth someone had given her 
for a wedding present, and which had 
never been used. She bought a rocking 
chair. She made fifty cents' worth of 
material into curtains, and hung them. 
The room was light and sunny. As she 
stood and surveyed her work it smi ed 
back at-her. It was clean and comfort- 
able and dainty, as everything about 
Catherine Reese always must be. 

Then she went into the kitchen and 
counted her coupons. By saving every 
premium promise that had come into the 

ouse for two years she had accumulated 
enough to get half a dozen plated silver 
knives, forks, and spoons. She went and 
got them, and set her table. Upon a 
snowy cloth of her own laundering the 
new silver made a brave show. Her little 
girl touched it softly with an exploring 
finger. 

She took the two children into the 
parlor, and waited for her husband's 
coming. It was into this bright, cheerful 
room that the worn and weary student 
stepped. He looked about him and into 
the eager face of his wife. And the 
burden of the six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ debt fell from him. He held out his 
arms. He knew they would win out. 


MAY a former companion seeing the 
1*1 struggle in the months that fo'lowed, 
suggested to Reese: “Dan, if things don’t 
break easier, you'll have to come back to 
the mines.” 

But Reese answered with that dogged 
stubbornness that enabled him to study 
alone for two years, “Never; I'll never 
return to the mines!" 

One step back now would be fatal, as 
he well knew. 

So it was a red-letter day for the Reeses 
when a small organization made him 
their reference lawyer, and offered him 
a retainer." The retainer was ten dollars 
a year, and he was not even a full-fledged 
lawyer yet! The examinations for the bar 
were not held until November. 

Reese hung about the office his brother 
shared with two other lawyers, all young 
men hardly startled in their careers. He 
ran their errands, kept office when they 
were away, without even a desk of his 
own. He picked up a few crumbs of prac- 
tice in this way, but the little family lived 
on the ragged edge of want. i 

" When we had bread and tea we ate, 
and when we had nothing we went with- 
out,” said Dan Reese. “Only the children 
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It is not merely a duplicating machine; it com- 


pletes a process and is one of the world’s great 


conservers of time and money. 
In a simple way it rapidly reproduces by the thou- 


sands, splendidly printed copies of originals which 
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Form Letters, Bulletins, Diagrams or kindred matter 
—and at a low cost. 
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Is this 
cigarette a 
phenomenon? 


When we first put out the Reedsdale 
we did so with a fair degree of mod-- 
esty. We didn't claim the Reedsdale 
to be the “best” cigarette. We 
merely suggested that, if you were 
not entirely satisfied witli your pres- 
ent brand, you might like Reeds- 
dales better. 

We knew that the Reedsdale blend 
was different, that it contained the 
choicer varieties of tobacco, com- 
bined by an expert. We knew that 
the blend adopted was unanimously 
chosen byatrial jury of connoisseurs. 
We expected 
a good recep- 
tion for the 
Reedsdale 
fromdiscrim- 
inating, so- 
phisticated 
smokers, but 
we did not 
know what percentage of the whole 
such smokers might prove to be. 


When the returns began coming 
in, these returns were not of the 
trial cartons that smokers had the 

rivilege of sending back for refund 
if ey so desired. At least, less than 
one-third of one per cent were. 

The remaining ninety-nine and 
two-thirds per cent of those who 
tried the Reedsdale kept the entire 
carton of 100 cigarettes paid in full. 
And the returns were reorders, let- 
ters of commendation, orders for 
other cartons to be sent to friends. 

“Phenomenon” is a large word, 
and we try to avoid bombast. But 
isn’t there something phenomenal 
in getting a 99% favorable vote on 
a new cigarette from smokers scat- 
tered throughout the entire United 
States, from coast to coast, and from 
Canada to Mexico? 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a pack- 
age of twenty. They are now sold by many 
tobacco dealers, and their distribution is 
being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding them, 
we will send you a carton of 5 packages of 
Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 cigarettes) post- 
paid for a dollar. Smoke one package at 
our risk. If you don't like them we will 
return your dollar for the four remaining 
packages. Address Reed Tobacco Co., 309 
South 21st St., Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco Co., Richmond, 
Va., will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a carton containing one hundred or 
two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for the 
same price you would pay the jobber, 


did not suffer, for they ran over to 
Grandma’s half the time, and as the folks 
had a pretty shrewd idea how things were 
with us, the children always got a good 
meal. But my wife and I did not beg or 
borrow or sponge." l 

Eight men took the bar examination 
that fall. Two had been miners. The two 
who failed were college graduates. On 
December 16th, 1899, Daniel Reese was 
formally admitted to the bar. 

“The coal dust I carried in my hands 
was my greatest obstacle after that,” he 
told me, stretching out his hands palm 
downward; and I could see on the backs 
curious traces of bluish purple, as if the 
veins had broken. - ZEE 

“That is dust. It got in during injuries 
at the mine,” said Reese. "I'll always 
carry it. When I began as a lawyer the 
men looked at my hands, always remem- 
bered I had been a miner, and their faith 
in me was little." 

But that faith increased. The family 
was no longer on the ragged edge of want. 
Accustomed to the small wages of the 
mines, it adapted itself to the small fees 
of a newly fledged lawyer. Reese saved 
enough money to buy a desk for twenty- 
two dollars and a chair for three dollars. 
He still has them. For two years he went 
on, his practice steadily growing. Then 
one day, late in the fall of 1901, he re- 
ceived a wire from an attorney he knew, 
a lawyer who was employed in the coal- 
mining department of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad. This 
attorney was to be promoted and his boss 
had asked him to suggest as his successor 
some lawyer who. understood the mining 
situation. He wired Reese asking him to 
come to Scranton to talk the matter 
over. . 

Again Reese faced a practical problem. 
He had no overcoat. He could not travel 
to Scranton without one. That would 
betray his poverty, and lack of practice. 
So he went to his mother and borrowed 
ten dollars for an overcoat; and he went 
to Scranton and got the job. It carried a 
salary of one hundred dollars a month, 
and lie was urged to move his family to 
Scranton as soon as he could after he 
assumed his new duties, which would be 
in March, 1902. 


NE hundred dollars a month! The 

sum was incredible. But Reese's head 
was level. He knew he was tackling a big 
job for him, and he would have to be cau- 
tious. The family was not going to Scran- 
ton until it could go properly; it would 
never have any standing if it went in the 
clothes it wore then. And there would 
have to be a house and furniture. 

After he began work he commuted for 
three months, during which Catherine 
Reese, with a song in her heart, plied her 
needle on new fabrics. At the end of that 
time a pretty, modishly-dressed woman 
and two charming children in attractive 
clothing accompanied the new lawyer for 
the Delaware, ERE Aa and Western 
to his residence in Scranton, a well-fur- 
nished, well-located house, renting at 
twenty-five dollars a month. 

“That was on credit,” said Dan Reese. 
“The furniture, I mean. But I had 
backing now, because I was employed by 
a good company at a good salary. And I 
was going to stay, although at first I was 


scared most of the time. Here I was, a 
man to whom a debt of six hundred dol- 
lars seemed a mountain, entering an 
office where the executives talked in 
millions! It made my head spin. Night 
after night I would come home fairly 
bowed down with repon biiy 

And night after night Catherine Reese 
stood by her husband’s side, feeling a new 
Beige Again and again she asked 

im: 

“Dan, is there any way I can help?” 
And he had to reply that she could not 
help here; she had done more than her 

art already; he must fight it out alone. 

e struggled through his new problems, 
and out of this developed a nrceness -of 
judgment that is at this day quoted by 

is associates as largely responsible for his 
success with the railroad. 


HEN Reese started with the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western he 
held a minor position, slightly above thatof 
a clerk. He had to do with the petty legal 
matters of the road. Some years later, 
when the legal work was organized anew, 
he was appointed to take charge of all 
affairs in the state of Pennsylvania and 
to act as executive of his own department. 
At that time the road owned a number of 
eoal mines in the state, and Reese took 
care of the legal matters pertaining to 
these, as well as of the railroad matters. 
Very soon he estab.ished a real legal 
department. He installed a library; he 
employed assistants wisely. His honesty, 
good judgment, and tact in dealing with 
all classes of people made him an extraor- 
dinarily valuable man. Added to this 
was the esteem in which he soon came to 
be held through his part of the state. As 
general attorney for Pennsylvania, he is 
directly responsible for all litigation in the 
state; he engages counsel as he deems 
wise, and all cases come direct to him to 
be adjusted or tried as he decides. 

“That library," said Reese laughing, 
“was used by me in those years more than 
by anyone else. I knew that I had to kee 
on studying to keep up and get ahead. f 
read on and on, never having time for 
much more than law books and the Bible. 
It seemed as if the gaps in my education 
would never be filled. 

“T remember that my first big job with 
the company was to determine upon the 
advisability of the railroad’s buying the 
very mines in which I had worked a few 
years before. I knew those mines, nook 
and cranny. Maybe the railroad had 
other advisers; I do not know, but my 
report was a full one. 

“The sum involved would have been 
several million dollars. I advised against 
purchase, and the road did not purchase.” 

It was six years after Reese had been 
graduated when the last of his debts was 
paid off, the furniture clear and the faces 
of the family set toward prosperity. At 
the end of the seventh year the third 
baby, now a student at the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, was born. 

And this is the story of Daniel and 
Catherine Reese, man and wife, whose 
faith in God, whose belief in each other, 
and whose determination to live fuller, 
more useful lives than circumstances 
seemed to have mapped out for them, 
stand as beacon lights to all of those who 
look forward to better things. 
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Three Reasons Why 
I Like The 


American Magazine 


Eprtor’s Note: No other contest con- 
ducted by Tug AMERICAN Macazine has 
presented as many difficulties in the selec- 
tion of prize-winners as this one. Thou- 
sands of letters have come in. Many 
hundreds of them are the same, in sub- 
ttance, as those which are printed here. 
The only difference is that in the prize- 
winning letters the “three reasons" 
seemed to be stated just a little better, or 
from a little more striking point of view. 
But the writers of these few letters are 
really spokesmen for all of you—you who 
have said practically the same things in 
slightly diffrent ways. 

he magazine literally could be filled 
with the interesting communications we 
have received. Every one of these letters 
has been read more than once—and every 
one of them is to be preserved! They have 
brought you very close to the Editors of 
this magazine and to those who write 
for it. They are like a friendly clasp of the 
hand, a look of appreciation, an expres- 
sion of sincere understanding. 

In addition to the three letters present- 
ed in full we have selected paragraphs or 
sections from five others. to the writers 
of these five we are awarding supple- 
mentary prizes of five dollars each. 


FIRS1 PRIZE 


[ Read It Entirely For Pleas- 
ure—But That’s Not All 
I Get Out of It 


N THE first place, I do not read THE 
I^ MaGazZINE for inspiration. 

I read it entirely for pleasure. When I 
find an hour for reading I like to relax and 
forget my troubles. Therefore I seek to read 
something of an entertaining nature. To 
my mind, THe American MAGAZINE 
always is entertaining from cover to cover 
—but, lo! whenever I read it, I always 
find that not only have I been pleasurabl 
entertained but fue been filled chock-full 
of inspiration as well, and without being 
conscious of what was happening. 

In the second place, I do not read THE 
AMERICAN MacaziNE for knowledge. As 
always, I read it for pleasure! And yet 
after reading many succeeding issues of 
the magazine, and enjoying myself im- 
mensely, I find that I have picked up all 
sorts of facts and worth-while information 
about almost everything under the sun 
that is interesting. 

In the third place, I should like to 
compliment the Editor on the stories he 
selects. It is refreshing to read them, after 
trying to appreciate some stories in other 
rnagazines involving freakish people and 
sordid, depressing situations. Most people 
are not freakish, nor is life sordid and 
depressing. The stories in this magazine 
are always wholesome and thoroughly 
American; their cheerfulness and human 
appeal cause them to be appreciated by 
e very healthy-minded individual. a. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 
It Cheers Me Up, Urges Me 


On, and Entertains Me 
about THE AMERICAN 


THE thing 

MacaziNE that hits me hardest 
is this: It keeps me believing in folks. 
No matter whether it’s a life history of 
some “captain of industry,” a shrewd 
barnyard observation, or a dog story I 
have read, I come out of it a little more 
optimistic about human nature. 

I can see beyond a big manufacturer’s 
or bank president’s mask of efficiency and 
glimpse an awkward, ambitious youngster 
with, perhaps, a freckled nose, because 
I’ve met dozens like him in the pages of 
Tue AMERICAN Macazine—met them, 
when they were boys and watched them 
tussle their way up. And the little 
freckle-nosed “kids” all about me—well, 
somehow I can’t keep from believing that 
these little fellows have the “makin’s” in 
them too, to become something fine and 
worth-while; and that, in spite of every 
sort of handicap, from severed limbs to 
poverty, there's a splendid big “chance” 
for them. THE AMERICAN MaGazINE does 
that to me. 

And then, second, it helps me “play 
the game." Meeting all sorts of people 
in its pages—writers, storekeepers, sing- 
ers, bootblacks, each one bringing me his 

ersonal store of knowledge, showing me 

k “magic keys” and tools of achieve- 
ment—throws light upon a lot of knotty 
problems of my own; it “shows me up” 
to myself, if I've become too easily dis- 
couraged. Then I can buckle down to 
another effort at “sticking it out.” 

The safe, red-blooded stories make up 
my third reason for placing THe AMER- 
tcAN MAGAZINE first on my list. They 
leave a wholesome taste, and do their part 
in carrying out the keynote struck by the 
other Katare: keep me optimistic, help 
me to “play the game,” and entertain me, 
all in one. M. D. 


THIRD PRIZE 


It Cured Me of Snobbery, De- 
veloped My Curiosity, and 
Gave Me a Lift 


FOUR years ago, I thought I didn’t like 
THe AMERICAN Macazine. I was a 
literary snob, and was proud of my remark 
that THe AMERICAN MacaziNE appealed 
only to "the unthinking masses." Since 


.then, my whole life has changed, and I 


find that it was I, and not the folks who 
read this magazine, who belonged to “the 
unthinking masses." So to-day I thank it 
for three things: 

First: It helped to cure me of snob- 
bery. When I found myself unable to pay 
forty cents for a magazine, I spent twenty- 
five for THe AMERICAN, and thereby came 
to know what a warm, human thing a 
magazine could be. 

SECOND: It developed my curiosity and 
sympathy. I had never been much inter- 
ested in folks outside my own little circle; 
but after a few months of reading THE 
American MacaziNE, I found that even 
the man who collects my garbage had 
something worth-while to tell me. 


Daylight Fireproof 
F actories — at half the cost 


Clear span type 
up to 80 feet 


Clear floor space up to 80’ ir 
Say this Stefco building without 
T». obstruction of intervening col 


umns. Half the cost of brick 
or concrete, yet permanent fire 
proof solid steel construction, Comes t 
yon 90% assembled, with erection charts 
časy to erect by your own unskilled labor 


Interior of clear-span Stcfco building 


For Every Industrial Purpose 


No matter what business you are in—there is a Stefoo 
building designed to suit your needs. Trusses are 
hot-riveted structural steel with safety factors that 
provide for line shafts, etc., without additional brace 
ing. Covered with copper bearing galvanized stee) 
sheets, corrugated for strength. 


Semi-Monitor ` 


High Crane 


Multipie-Spap 


Save Money the Stefco Way 
Thousands in use—keeping plant investment down 


A $20,000 factory for $8,500. You save $500 a year 
in interest alone. Our engincers will work out de 
tailed plans for you, at no cost. 


Foundation anchor plans are sent you in advance 
When Stefco units reach you, simply bolt in place 
following numbered charts. No riveting required. 


Write for FREE Building Information 


Use coupon below for detailed estimates, and the 
1924 Stefco bulletin. 


STEFCO STEEL COMPANY 


(Steel Fabricating Corporation) 
General Office and Works, Michigan City, Ind. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Ready Built — Steel 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


m Service Bureau, St eíco Steel Company, 
Gentlemen: Michigan City, Indiana 


| T am interested in a type of building | 


wide by long by high to caves with | 

| — doors and___windows. Please send information | 

with the understanding that it obligates me in no way. | 
Name Position 


Firm Name 


Address |... 
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ACCURACY—the most impressive feature 
of a Hamilton Watch 


Men’s strap watches 

at $50 and $75. 
Women’s wrist 

watches, $46—$65. 


M 


milton 


N the higher realms of watchmak- 

ing, where the strict requirements 
- of railroad service demand precision, 
the Hamilton Watch ranks first. 

This accuracy is most impressive to 
the man or the woman who has never 
measured time with a Hamilton Watch. 
It is best understood by those who 
use a Hamilton every day. 

The most difficult kind of work- 
manship is fine watchmaking. In the 
hands of Hamilton watchmakers there 
is an extraordinary deftness. It does 
not stop short of the highest perfec- 
tion that can be put into a practical 
watch. You know you can always de- 
pend upon Hamilton accuracy. 


‘The Watch of Railroad 


After years of service the Hamilton 
remains, with proper care, the same 
satisfactory timekeeper. Because of its 
ability to serve faithfully, the Hamilton 
proves to be the most economical ac 
curate watch you can buy. 

The beauty of the case, the shape, 
the thinness, the decorative work, 
have none of the flare of a fashionable 
novelty. It is conservative beauty 
—as enduring as the beauty of a 
masterpiece. 

The impressive accuracy and the 
chaste beauty of all models make the 
Hamilton unique. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A 
Send for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, "The Timekeeper’ 


The Hamilton 
Watch, known 
everywhere as the 
watch of railroad 
accuracy, may be 
had in a variety of 
cases and dials, 


$46 to $250 


2 


Watch 


Accuracy 


Three Reasons Why I Like The American Magazine 


Tuo: In a period when I suddenly 
tl found myself without friends or money, it 
| helped me to get a right perspective of 

myself. All my life I had been a sort of 

“f thank thee, Lord, that I am not like 

other men" person. Then the time came 

when I was abashed and humiliated at the 

mess I had made of life. THE AMERICAN 

. Macazine, through its personality arti- 
ie cles, came along and urged, “Try again; 
ty: your next attempt will be better. See 
what these folks have done, under handi- 
caps different, but as great as your 


th: own. 
- So, I say, "Long life to the whole 
W American family: to its Editors, to the 
folks who contribute to it, and to the folks 
who read it.” H. H.R. 


b: 
: Why I Would Want My Boy 
to Read It 


Au LIKE Tue American MacaziNE be- 
cause it has placed the seal of dignity 
upon all productive work: not on labor 
ye Nea as some would have it, but upon 
.. that human experience, work, which is 
5L — more or less common to all mankind. The 
bootblack and the banker, the truck farmer 
and the actor, the cobbler and the captain 
z^  ofindustry—each has had the opportunity 
“> to show that there is more than bread and 
butter in any job. If I had a boy I would 
want him to read THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE because I know it would help him to 
keep his self-respect, no matter what his 
task might be. And I believe that anyone 
who reads it will be more loyal to his 
home, and to all the institutions of the 
nation of which his home is a part. 
I do not know that THE AMERICAN has 
an editorial policy regarding matters of 
religion, but Téo know that I have read it 
for years, and I never have known it to 
contain an article, or a story, that could 
bring offense to anyone of any religion. 
The church and the ministry are never 
held up to ridicule. Right living is never 
made the subject of a joke. And common 
honesty is not looked upon as some queer 
affliction which must be endured until a 
remedy can be found. 

I am sure that I never have read a dis- 
cussion of any religious creed or doctrine 
in its columns; but I venture the assertion 
that it exerts a wider influence for true 
goodness than many a publication that is 
intended to be wholly religious in its 
effort. R. R. W. 


Inspiration, Education, and 
Recreation Are My Reasons 


I AM a young business man, manager of 
a branch plant of a large corporation. 
They say I have succeeded in this work, 
but in my own opinion I shall not have 
»een a success until I am at the top of my 
ganization. [l| find that, though I have 
one to high school and college, there are 
et so many things I want to know that it 
equires some medium, at my disposal, 
iat I can use to enlighten myself. Tue 
MERICAN MĦ AGAZINE is that medium and 
ways available. f k 

A bit of pathos, abit of art and science, 
touch of humor and a lot of human 
ture contribute to the reasons why over 


2,100,000 AMERICANS were bought by 
fellows like me in June. And who does 
not enjoy even the advertisements? 

I cannot think of a single person to 
whom these “Reasons” would not 
apply: | ! 

I. Inspiration; 2. Education; 3. Recrea- 
tion—especially among those who are, as 
the name implies, American." T.P. 


The Effect It Had on My 
Végetable Man’s Son 


THIS past year I have been sorting the 
magazines which our society collects 
for distribution in various institutions. I 
try to give them to the people who will be 
most interested, and most magazines fall 
in natural groups. But when it comes to 
Tur AMERICAN MacazINE, we simply 
can't get enough to go around, for it ba 
longs everywhere! 

If you had asked me a year ago why I 
liked THe American Macazıne I would 
have said: “Because it shows us our- 
selves.” 

I thought of my people—young, healthy, 
ambitious, and with all reasonable oppor- 
tunities. Now I see it through the eyes 
of others. Most of all have I learned the 
American part of it. I gave Cosimo Ca- 
ruso, my vegetable man’s thirteen-year- 
old son one copy because of a dog story in 
it; but he found à story of an Italian im- 
migrant who has made good! As a result 
of that one story, Cosimo will go to high 
school in September; and his father says 
the boy shall go to college if he keeps on 
doing as well as at present. M. W. S. 


I Like the Diversity of Its 
Contents 


ONE reason why I like THE AMERICAN 
Macazıne is because of the diversity 
of its subject matter. When I am hungry 
for romance I can satisfy myself with one 
of its stories. When I thirst for adventure; 
THE AMERICAN gives me what I need. If 
one loves animal life, THE AMERICAN tells 
fascinating tales of our friends in fur 
and feather. For one interested primarily 
in human beings, their strength and 
their weakness, their frailties and their 
achievements, its pages furnish inspiring 
stories of real men and women, of human 
struggle and accomplishment, of domestic 
life and of the business world. And, best 
of all, a single issue will contain all these 
things and more. F. M. S. 


It Understands Me So Well 


I AM a young business man and I always 
look forward to the day when I can get 
the new issue of THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE. It gets a grip on me, and makes me 
feel as if an old pal, who understands me 
just as I am, were by my side. I enjoy 
everything, from the advertisements to 
the love stories, because the magazine 
contains so much of the human element. 
It understands the desires of people and 
presents them in such simple terms that it 
is not talking "over their heads." It is 
the medium through which we see our- 
selves as others see us. 


LIE NE NE + 


- B Royal 
Cribute in 
Rock of Ages 
Granite 


JARCUENE Egyptian 
monarchs pur- 
chased remembrance at 
the cost of untold wealth 
and labor. 


How simple this task of 
love and honornow. The 
earth has yielded a ma- 
terial which rivals the 
pyramids in endurance 


and surpasses them in | 


beauty. The polished 
memorial in Rock of 
Ages granite will stand 
forever. 


Perfect in texture, natu- 
ral blue-gray in color, 
brilliant when polished 
—Rock of Ages is a 
royal mark of memory. 


A Certificate of Perfection 
guarantees Rock of Ages. 
Insist upon it when plac- 
ing order with your local 
memorial merchant. 
There is no substitute. 


Write for Booklet “A ” 


BOUTWELL, 


| MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 
Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


"Quarries at Barre, Vermont" 
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ACCURACY—the most impressive feature 


of a Hamilton Watch 


N the higher realms of watchmak- 

ing, where the strict requirements 

- of railroad service demand precision, 
the Hamilton Watch ranks first. 

This accuracy is most impressive to 
the man or the woman who has never 
measured time with a Hamilton Watch. 
It is best understood by those who 
use a Hamilton every day. 

The most difficult kind of work- 
manship is fine watchmaking. In the 
hands of Hamilton watchmakers there 
is an extraordinary deftness. It does 
not stop short of the highest perfec- 
tion that can be put into a practical 
watch. You know you can always de- 

pend upon Hamilton accuracy. 


After years of service the Hamilton 
remains, with proper care, the same 
satisfactory timekeeper. Because of its 
ability to serve faithfully, the Hamilton 
proves to be the most economical ac 
curate watch you can buy. 

The beauty of the case, the shape. 
the thinness, the decorative work, 
have none of the flare of a fashionable 
novelty. It is conservative beauty 
—as enduring as the beauty of a 
masterpiece. 

The impressive accuracy and the 
chaste beauty of all models make the 
Hamilton unique. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A 
Send for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, “The Timekecpe’ 


Men’s strap watches 
at $50 and $75. 
Women’s wrist 


watches, $46—$65. 


The Hamilton 
Watch, known 
everywhere as the 
watch of railroad 
accuracy, may be 
had in a variety of 
cases and dials, 
$46 to $250 
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Three Reasons Why I Like The American Magazine 


Tarp: In a period when I suddenly 
found myself without friends or money, it 
helped me to get a right perspective of 
myself. All my life I had been a sort of 
uf thank thee, Lord, that I am not like 
other men” person. Then the time came 
when I was abashed and humiliated at the 
mess I had made of life. THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, through its personality arti- 
cles, came along and urged, “Try again; 
your next attempt will be better. See 
what these folks have done, under handi- 
caps different, but as great as your 
own." 

So, I say, "Long life to the whole 
AMERICAN family: to its Editors, to the 
folks who contribute to it, and to the folks 
who read it." H. H. R. 


Why I Would Want My Boy 
to Read It 


LIKE Tue American Macazine be- 

cause it has placed the seal of dignity 
pou all productive work: not on labor 
alone, as some would have it, but upon 
that human experience, work, which is 
more or less common to all mankind. The 
bootblack and the banker, the truck farmer 
and the actor, the cobbler and the captain 
of industry—each has had the opportunity 
to show that there is more than bread and 
butter in any job. If I had a boy I would 
want him to read THE AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE because I know it would help him to 
keep his self-respect, no matter what his 
task might be. And I believe that anyone 
who reads it will be more loyal to his 
home, and to all the institutions of the 
nation of which his home is a part. 

I do not know that THE AMERICAN has 
an editorial policy regarding matters of 
religion, but I do know that I have read it 
for years, and I never have known it to 
contain an article, or a story, that could 
bring offense to anyone of any religion. 
The church and the ministry are never 
held up to ridicule. Right living is never 
made the subject of a joke. And common 
honesty is not looked upon as some queer 
affliction which must be endured until a 
remedy can be found. 

I am sure that I never have read a dis- 
cussion of any religious creed or doctrine 
in its columns; but I venture the assertion 
that it exerts a wider influence for true 

ness than many a publication that is 
intended to be wholly religious in its 
effort. R.R. W. 


Inspiration, Education, and 
Recreation Are My Reasons 


AM a young business man, manager of 

a branch plant of a large corporation. 
They say I have succeeded in this work, 
but in my own opinion I shall not have 
been a success until I am at the top of my 
organization. I find that, though I have 
gone to high school and college, there are 
yet so many things I want to know that it 
requires some medium, at my disposal, 
that I can use to enlighten myself. THe 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is that medium and 
ilways available. 

A bit of pathos, a bit of art and science, 
; touch of humor and a lot of human 
vature contribute to the reasons why over 


2,100,000 AMERICANS were bought by 


- fellows like me in June. And who does 


not enjoy even the advertisements? 

I cannot think of a single person to 
whom these “Reasons” would not 
apply: |. . ae 

1. Inspiration; 2. Education; 3. Recrea- 
tion—especially among those who are, as 
the name implies, "American." T.P. 


The Effect It Had on My 
. Végetable Man's Son 


THIS past year I have been sorting the 
magazines which our society collects 
for distribution in various institutions. I 
try to give them to the people who will be 
most interested, and most magazines fall 
in natural groups. But when it comes to 
Tur AMERICAN MacazINE, we simply 
can't get enough to go around, for it fe 
longs everywhere! 

if you had asked me a year ago why I 
liked THe AMERICAN Macazine I would 
have said: "Because it shows us our- 
selves." 

Ithought of my people—young, healthy, 
ambitious, and with all reasonable oppor- 
tunities. Now I see it through the eyes 
of others. Most of all have 1 leamed the 
American part of it. I gave Cosimo Ca- 
ruso, my vegetable man's thirteen-year- 
old son one copy because of a dog story in 
it; but he fand a story of an Italian im- 
migrant who has made good! As a result 
of that one story, Cosimo will go to high 
school in September; and his father says 
the boy shall go to college if he keeps on 
doing as well as at present. M. W. S. 


I Like the Diversity of Its 
Contents 


ONE reason why I like THE AMERICAN 
^ MAGAZINE is because of the diversity 
of its subject matter. When I am hungry 


for romance I can satisfy myself with one. 


of its stories. When I thirst for adventure; 
THE AMERICAN gives me what I need. I 
one loves animal life, THE AMERICAN tells 
fascinating tales of our friends in fur 
and feather. For one interested primarily 
in human beings, their strength and 
their weakness, their frailties and their 
achievements, its pages furnish inspiring 
stories of real men and women, of human 
struggle and accomplishment, of domestic 
life and of the business world. And, best 
of all, a single issue will contain all these 
things and more. F. M. S. 


It Understands Me So Well 


I AM a young business man and I always 

look forward to the day when I can get 
the new issue of THe AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE. It gets a grip on me, and makes me 
feel as if an old pal, who understands me 
just as I am, were by my side. I enjoy 
everything, from the advertisements to 
the love stories, because the magazine 
contains so much of the human element. 
It understands the desires of people and 
presents them in such simple terms that it 
is not talking “over their heads." It is 
the medium through which we see our- 
selves as others see us. 
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- B Royal 
Cribute in 
Rock of Hges 
Granite 


ANCIENT Egyptian 
monarchs pur- 


chased remembrance at 
the cost of untold wealth 
and labor. 


How simple this task of 
love and honor now. The 
earth has yielded a ma- 
terial which rivals the 
pyramids in endurance 


and surpasses them in | 


beauty. The polished 
memorial in Rock of 
Ages granite will stand 
forever. 


Perfect in texture, natu- 
ral blue-gray in color, 
brilliant when polished 
—Rock of Ages is a 
royal mark of memory. 


A Certificate of Perfection 
guarantees Rock of Ages. 
Insist upon it when plac- 
ing order with your local 
memorial merchant. 
There is no substitute. 


Write for Booklet “A ” 


BOUTWELL, 


COMPANY 
Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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BO EE SE eee 


Mr. C. S. A. Williams, whose 
experience proves to you 
what a man can do with the 
guidance of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Read 
his story on this page. 


e story of a man 


who started at scratch 


Lm IS A STORY for any man who 
hopes ever to be in business for himself. 


In December, 1916, C. S. A. Williams 


had been in business four years. 


Graduating from Williams College, he 
had started in a humble capacity with 
the Thomas A. Edison industries, and 
worked himself up thru the grades of 
assistant foreman, department head, 
Finally he 
was appointed Chief Storekeeper for the 


and production manager. 


Phonograph Division. 


It was good progress. It proved that 
Mr. Williams would eventually attain to 


large success. 


But Mr. Williams was not HIGH en 

e 
wanted to find the shortest possible path 
to the top. And looking about him for a 
means of hastening his progress, he found 


attain to large success eventually. 


the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


In his letter asking to be enrolled for 
the Modern Business Course and Serv- 


ice, he said: 


“I want to get a thoro knowledge of 
manufacturing along all lines, with the 
idea of sometime going into business on 

? 


my own account. 


Then he moved faster 


Soon there were more promotions; be- 
fore long he became assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board of the Associated 
Edison Companies. And then, naturally 


but inevitably, came the climax. 


Mr. Williams was made a President in 
He became owner and 


his own right. 
executive head of the Bates Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturers of 
the Bates Numbering Machine. 

From Storekeeper to President in 
six years! It is a fine record; and 
yet it is what any earnest man can 
accomplish who knows how to push 
hard, and how to take advantage of 
every outside agency that can has- 
ten his advancement. 

Mr. Williams would have suc- 
ceeded without the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. The Institute 
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cannot make failures into successes over- 
night, nor turn weak men into strong. 

The Institute exists to aid men who 
are already on their way to success, to 
bring them the joy of succeeding while 
they are still young. By means of read- 
ing, problems and personal advice, it 
gives men that working knowledge of all 
departments of business which odere 
would be theirs only after years of 
practical experience. With its help, 
thousands of men have made in two 
years the progress which otherwise they 
would have made in ten. 

'The difference between early and late 
success in every ambitious man's life lies 
most of all in one thing: has he, or has 
he not, a definite plan for his business 
progress? 


Have you a definite plan? 


You believe, as all men do, that you will 
be successful. Have you ever paused to 
consider how and when you will succeed? 

A little book has been published which 
will help you to answer that question. It 
is called “A Definite Plan for Your 
Business Progress,” and it contains an 
interesting chart whereby you can defi- 
nitely forecast your progress six months, 
twelve months, two years from now. 
This book tells all about the Modern 
Business Course and Service and its 
remarkable work in hastening the suc- 
cess of more than 250,000 men. 

It will come to you, without cost or 
obligation, in return for the coupon 
below. Fill in the coupon now, and set 
up for yourself a definite goal. 


166 Astor Place New York City 


nécmn—— Pal 
Send me at once the booklet, “A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Progress," which I 
may keep without obligation. 


Signdtute mu os o aie ici e E STER 
Please write plainly 


Business 
Address 


Business 


Novel Ways of 
Saving Your Time, 


Labor, and Money 


(Continued from page 34) 


devised a system of card indexing which 
is the basis of every modern library card 
catalogue. 

This card system proved so valuable 
in libraries that it was taken up by busi- 
ness institutions; hence Doctor Dewey is 
responsible for present-day methods of 
business accounting and filing. Later he 
became chief librarian and professor of 
Library Economy, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He founded the first library school 
in the United States, and was made direc- 
tor of libraries for New York State. 

He served also as secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the New York State school 
system. While on this job, he did much 
to advance simpler phrasing as well as 
simpler spelling. In school publications 
he changed such words as academical and 
geographical to academic and geographic. 
The longer forms have now become 
practically obsolete. 

One day he received a request for a new 
charter from an institution known as ** The 
College for the Training of Teachers for 
the Cn of New York." Astounded at 
the number of superfluous words in that 
title, he wrote to the heads of the institu- 
tion that he would help them get a new 
charter, provided he be permitted to 
change the name to "* Teachers' College.” 
That is the name it goes by to-day—two 
words instead of twelve. 

Under the circumstances, it is logical 
and appropriate that for several years 
Doctor Dewey has been president of the 
Efficiency Society and of the National 
Institute of Efficiency. 


"THIRTY years ago Doctor Dewey 
founded Lake Placıd Club, as a protest 
against the lack of simplicity in the average 
summer resort. For example, the custom 
of wearing formal evening dress is dis- 
couraged at this club. In des “fuss and 
fine feathers" of any kind are rather 
frowned upon. 

That people welcome this simplicity is 
proved by the fact that, starting with one 
little cottage, the club has become a great 
institution, covering nine thousand six 
hundred acres, with thousands of mem- 
bers, and famous all over the world. 

About twenty years ago, Doctor Dewey 
provided eight rooms at the club for those 
who might wish to come North for winter 
sports. His associates frankly thought 
he was crazy. But he stuck to his idea, 
and to-day special trains are run to Lake 
Placid as well as to other Northern places 
for skiing, skating, and tobogganing. 

I have indicated only a few of the high 
spots in Doctor Dewey’s activities, but I 
hope I have given the impression that he 
is a man of vision and imagination. He is 
capable of deciding in his own mind 
whether a thing is sound or foolish, re- 
gardless of how long it has been going on 
or of what the crowd thinks. I was keenly 
interested, therefore, when he started talk- 
ing about needless waste, for here ‘was 
expert testimony. 
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Write for Sample 


Write direct to us if your 
dealer does not have Dixon 
“Ti-con-der-oga” Pencils— 
enclose five cents— and we 
shall send you a full-length 
sample. 
Josep Drxon Crucrte Co. 

Pencil Dept. 161-J, Jersey City, N.J. 


We had been admiring a magnificent 
spruce growth on a nearby mountainside. 

* Whenever you look at a beautiful 
spruce tree, likely to be cut down for a 
paper mill," remarked Doctor Dewey, 
‘remember that one spruce tree ouf of 
every seven that are made into print 
paper is wasted— because one seventh of 
all English writing and printing is made 
up of silent and unnecessary letters. 


"THINK of destroying thousands of 
acres of wonderful forest every year 
for paper on which to print useless letters! 
The one-seventh waste must apply also to 
writing, printing, stationery, time, com- 
position, proof-reading, paper, ink, press- 
work, binding, transportation. Then there 
is the vast waste of time in hesitating as to 
right spelling and in aa ie diction- 
aries, thus interrupting a train of thought. 

“Worst of all, these unnecessary letters, 
and our illogical system of spelling, addles 
a child’s brain, making it more difficult 
to teach him anything. 

“Having learned that d-o-n-e is pro- 
nounced ‘dun,’ a pupil must blindly accept 
other pronunciations for bone and gone. 
Knowing how to pronounce love doesn’t 
help him on move or rove. After learning 
that though means tho, he naturally 
thinks, surely rough is ro and cough is co. 
Before he has gone far in school he is 
ready to dispense entirely with logical 
reasoning ey pe accept the mere say-so 
of other people. One result is that few 

rsons are able to cope with new prob- 
ems or to think independently. 

* Another foolish habit is the use of 
unnecessary words, long words, and lon, 
phrases. Most of us load our letters an 
conversation with useless words. Nine 
men out of ten write ‘the sum of $10' when 
they mean '$10.' We say purchase for 
buy, employ for use, gratis for free, dona- 
tion for gift, reside for live, numerous for 
many. ‘The list might be extended to 
hundreds in everyday use. Most firms 
have purchasing agents instead of buyers. 
partly because the former sounds more 
pompous. Here is one letter in which I 
found so many needlessly long phrases 
that I made a list of them and of the words 
which might have been used instead.” 

Doctor Dewey handed me a sheet of 
paper containing the following: 


Extend an invitation—invite 

Take into consideration—consider 

Enough so that it will do—enough to do 

The purchase of—buying 

A large number of—many 

A majority of—most 

Due to the fact that—because 

The city of Boston—Boston 

In a prudent manner—prudently 

Put in an appearance—appear 

It is often the case that men fail—men often 
fail. 


* Lawyers and business men," he went 
on, “are perhaps the worst offenders in 
this respect. Like the colored man, they 
revel in big, high-sounding words. Law- 
yers may do it intentionally, to obscure 
facts and their meaning; but business men 
are blindly following custom. A Supreme 
Court judge recently told a lawyer that 
his 36-page brief could have better been 
put in 36 lines. All the rest, he said, was 
‘mere rigmarole.’ - 

“I have here a letter from a business 
man accepting an invitation. Just listen 
to it: ‘Your esteemed favor of the 13th 


instant to hand and contents noted, and 
in reply to same I beg to state that it will 
be a great peste to accept your kind 
invitation for next Friday evening.” 

“Why couldn't he have said simply: 
‘Til be glad to come.’ 

“There are still persons who like to 
drag in Latin and French phrases: in re 
for about, or per annum for yearly. "They 
not only becloud the meaning, but show 
ignorance of the fact that the short 
simple phrase is the one that gets orer. 

_ “Some years ago, the following adver 
tisement of a certain soap was preparec 
and submitted to the head of the business: 

“<The alkaline element and vegetabk 
fats in this product are blended in sucl 
a way as to secure the highest quality o! 
saponification along with a specific gravity 
that keeps it on top of the water, relievin; 
the bather of the trouble and annoyance 
of fishing around for it at the botton: 
during his ablutions.' 

“The story is that the boss reduced al 


this to the simple words: ‘It floats — 


Would the original phrasing ever haw 
become famous, as these two words hav: 
become? 

“Quiller-Couch, in one of his books, 
qu a man who wrote this: ‘I was in 

ifferent as to the results of the game. 
caring not whether I made gains or suf- 
fered losses Now, all that the man 
needed to say was: ‘I didn't care whether 
I won or lost.' 

"Newspapers are terribly wasteful 
with words. From ten to twenty per cent 
of the words in an overcrowded daily 
could be omitted without losing a single 
fact or idea." 

“Well,” I suggested, “I happen to have 
the New York ‘Times’ and the New York 
‘Tribune’ here with me. Suppose you 
point out a few of the needless words.” 


GLANCING at the front pages, Doctor 
Dewey said, "The titles themselves 
could be cut down by omitting ‘The.’ Why 
not simply ‘New York Tribune’ and ‘New 
York Times’? Then, here is a heading: 
‘The Weather.’ Why not just ‘Weather’? 
I'll venture to say that if you went through 
the whole paper the number of times ‘the’ 
could be omitted would surprise you. It’s 
one of the:most overworked words in the 
language. You often see on a building, 
even in costly letters of stone, such lines 
as ‘The National Bank of Jericho.” Why 
not ‘Jericho National Bank’? 

“In an actual count of 60,000 words, 
‘the’ occurred 4,277 times. Possibly half 
of these were not needed. I suggest that 
the readers of this interview go through a 
column of any newspaper, and see how 
many ‘the’s’ might b omitted without 
detracting from good English. 

“I used to know Whitelaw Reid, owner 
of the New York ‘Tribune,’ and fre 
quently urged upon him certain simplifi- 
cations in newspapers, in the interest of 
readers. One of these was a summary, on 
the first page, of the important news. I 
suggested, also, that, in headlines, capitals 
be used only for first letters of important 
words. Both these ideas are now followed 
in the *Tribune.' One result is that the 
headlines can be read much farther away 
than if they were all capitals. Try it and 
see for yourself. 

“Another fault of newspapers is that 
there is too much repetition. Sometimes 
a paper tells its news four times: in the 
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How the LaSalle Problem Method. 
Bridges the Salary-Gap 


When you apply for a job, 
what is the first question? Ry! 

Why, nine times out of ten, ‘ 
t's “What EXPERIENCE have you 
had?" — Not ‘‘How many years at busi- 
ness," understand, but ‘‘ What actual work 
have you performed similartothe work called 
for by the position you now are seeking ?'' 

For the sake of your future, therefore, it 
will pay you well to ask yourself this question: 


How rapidly are you acquiring the KIND 
0) experience that you can CASH? 


Foi instance— 


Are you depending upon your contact with 
the head bookkeeper for your understanding of 
ACCOUNTANCY? 

—Upon hit-or-miss experience in the selling field 
for your understanding of SALESMANSHIP? 


—Upon the routine transactions of the shippin 
department for pour understanding of TRAFFIC 
MANAGEME ? 

—Upon the occasional discussion of isolated con- 
tracts for your understanding of LAW? 

—Upon your lunch-time chats with representa- 
tives of investment houses for your understanding 
of FINANCE? 

Don't think, for a moment, that you can 
DODGE the facts which govern imus by 
saying that other men have come up from 
the ranks thru day-to-day experience alone. 
They have—but— business moves at a far 
swifter pace than it moved even ten years 
ago. The great demand is for youth and 
energy trained in the how and why. 


Obviously, then, you cannot escape the 
following arresting challenge: 

How — in the shortest possible time — can 
you PLUS your day-to-day experience 
with a practical working knowledge of the 
BEST ways for performing the special 
tasks of the higher positions? 

During the past fourteen years more than 
450,000 men have faced that question 
squarely— and have found their answer in 
the LASALLE PROBLEM METHOD. 


* » * 


When thousands and thousands of men 
in the United States and Canada (not to 
mention many hundreds in Engiand, Aus- 
tralia, China and other foreign countries) 
choose the LaSalle Problem Method to 
speed their progress — when within only 
three months' time as many as 1,193 LaSalle 
menibers report definite salary-increases 
totalling $1,248,526 — when the average in- 
crease so reported is 89 per cent — surely 
the LaSalle Problem Method must offer an 


—Why in three months' 
time alone as many as 
1,193 LaSalle members 
reported definite salary- 
increases totalling 
$1,248,526, an average 
increase per man of 89 
per cent! 


unusually sound way of securing quickly the 
KIND of experience that can be CASHED. 


It does. —And here is WHY: 
You Learn By Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference witli the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
to e to you the principles by which 
he solves them. Suppose that one by one 
you were to WORK THOSE PROBLEMS 
OUT — returning to him every day for 
counsel and assistance — 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster — BY FAR — 
than that of the man who is compelled to 
pick up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 

ursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by SOLV- 
ING PROBLEMS. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
your Chief—you have back of you the 
organized experience of the largest busi- 
ness training institution in the world, the 
authoritative findings of scores of able spe- 
cialists, the actual procedure of the most 
successful business houses in America. 

Thus — instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing and maybe losing a job now and then, 
youare COACHE Din the solving of the very 
problems you must face in the higher posi- 
tions. Step by step, you work them out for 
yourself—until, at the conclusion of your 
training in a given branch of business, you 


have at your finger-tips the 
KIND of experience that men are 
willing and glad to pay real money for. 

In view of that opportunity, is it not 
folly to let the days and weeks and 
months slip away from you, when by tak- 
ing thought you can put yourself in line 
for a high-salaried executive position? 


The Reward of Training 


Between the routine job and the re- 

sponsible executive position there is a 

salary-gap which is separating thousands 
of men from financial independence. 


On the one side of the gap are long hours, 
low pay, little more than the bare necessi- 
ties. On the other side are comparative 
freedom from supervision, an income of 
$5,000 a year or better, the comforts and 
luxuries of life. 

The only routes that can take a man across 
the gap are all of them marked ''EXPERI- 
ENCE''—and of all those routes the onl 
one that BRIDGES the gap is— HOME- 
STUDY TRAINING. 

If Iw are intent to save the years you otherwise 
would waste, you cannot afford to turn away from that 
bridge—you cannot, indeed, afford even to turn this 
page an! you have taken the necessary steps to 

IND the bridge and USE it! 

The coupon just below this text will bring you a 
fascinating book —the story of how one man took 
this shorter route to success and earned for himself 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” — "Get this book," 
said a prominent Chicago executive, "even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it." LaSalle will send it 
to you FREE. With this book LaSalle will send 
you also complete information regarding the train- 
ing you are interested in, together with details of its 
convenient payment plan, 

Take your first real step toward that better posi- 
tion by placing the coupon in the mail TODAY. 


. . ° 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 933-R Chicago, Illinois 
Upon request, the book ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
and material completely descriptive of the course and serv- 
ice that interests you, will gladly be sent without cost or 
obligation. Indicate your choice by checking, and write 
below your name ress. 
OBusiness Management OModern Business Corre- 


OTraffic Management spondence and Practice 

DHigher Accountancy DModern Foremanship 

O Modern Salesmanship and Production Methods 

O Railway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 


DExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 

D Commercial Spanish 
D 


DLaw - Degree of LL. B. 
OCommercial Law 
UIndustrial Management 


Efficiency Effective Speaking 
DBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
nn—————— 
Present Position ..........— re ceeeeeececes —— 
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This little instrument—the 
Schrader Tire Cauge—will 
stand between you and tire 
trouble. 

By using it frequently 
you can be certain that your 
tires are inflated to the pres- 
sure that gives long service 
and easy riding. 

Buy yours today. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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summary on the front page, in the head- 
lines, in the opening paragraphs, and 
finally in the body of the article. The 
summary should be so complete that a 
busy man would not need to read any- 
thing else; and it should take the place of 
most of the text in headlines and opening 
paragraphs. 

“In ordinary letter writing there is 
astounding wastefulness. In social cor- 
respondence there is not even uniformity 
in the order of pages. One person turns 
from the first page to the third; another 
from the first to the fourth. Few follow 
the natural order of pages. 

“Then there is the time we waste with 
beginnings and endings of letters: 'My 
dear Mr. Smith’ and, ‘Most cordiall 
yours.’ Every business letter might well 
follow the form adopted by the army. 
There is a space at the top for the name 
of the writer, the name of the one to whom 
the letter is sent, and the subject of the 
letter. Once the letter is finished, simply 
sign your name without the purely 
routine and meaningless ‘Very truly 
yours.’ The name should be typewritten, 
with the initialed signature of the writer 
underneath. 

Even in this age of time-saving devices, 
there is still a prejudice against using the 
typewriter for certain kinds of letters. 
I’m told that a young woman ordinarily 
desires her love-letters to be written by 
hand. Perhaps because she fears that a 
typewritten missive may have been 
dictated, or even sent out in duplicate. 
But if her lover can’t be trusted to do 
his own typewriting in these circum- 
stances, he can’t be trusted at all. 


“T CAN remember when courts of law 

would not accept typewritten plead- 
ings. Nearly forty years ago, I had a case 
in court, and my aves wrote such an 
illegible hand that it was impossible for 
me to read his brief. I told him to have 
his petition typewritten. But he insisted 
that the court was so opposed to type- 
written papers that this might cause us to 
lose the case. 

“All right,’ I told him, ‘if the court 
prefers a pen-and-ink record, which he 
can't accurately read, to a clean-cut, 
modern, legible presentation, I'd rather 
lose the case than be a party to such 
nonsense.' 

“I asked the lawyer to have my atti- 
tude about the typewritten papers made 
a part of the record—and we did not lose 
the case. 

“Many high-salaried men realize that 
typewriting is more legible, easier, faster, 
and cheaper, combining the four great 
labor-saving elements. So it is worth 
their while to know how to do it them- 


selves. Printed blanks also save much 
labor. 
"Another time-saving habit is to 


answer one's mail as soon as it is read. 
The more common practice is to read 
one's morning mail and then, later in the 
day, to re-read it and dictate the answers. 

“Tt is a pity that postcards are not 
more used for business purposes. Often 
only three or four words are necessary to 


confirm the hour of an appointment, or s 


for some such simple message. Instead, 
when you wish to tell a man you'll see him 
at his hotel Thursday noon, you dictate 
a letter containing the address and the 
usual useless business phrases. This letter 


must be transcribed on a typewriter, an 
envelope must be addressed, stamped, 
and sealed. A post card would have saved 
three fourths of the time, labor, and 
materials; and it would have been more 
quickly read—a big saving of time at 
both ends. 


T I* WOULD be interesting to know how 

much time an average person devotes to 
unnecessary punctuation. Most envelopes 
contain periods and commas that accom- 
plish nothing. Suppose you addressed 
a letter in this way (and he wrote on the 
back of an envelope): 

John M Smith 
118 S Main St 
Peninsula Ohio 


Is the address any better for writing i— 
John M. Smith, 
118 S. Main St., 
Peninsula, Ohio. 


Yet the second has seven more strokes of | 
the typewriter than the first. 

“T am constantly receiving letters con- 
taining such items as $3.00, to mean $3. 
the former having three unnecessary sym- 
bols. To write $3.00 for $3 not only 
wastes effort, but the period may be over- 
looked, and what is intended for three | 
dollars may be taken for three hundred | 
dollars! 

"An architect recently showed me 
tuilding specifications, the measurements 
being put down as 18' o" x 24' o". I asked 
him why he used four characters to indi- 
cate that the dimensions were simply 18 
x 24 feet. He explained it was customary 
to use the zero sign to show that one 
hadn't forgotten about the inches. 

“In other words,’ I said, ‘you put in 
extra symbols to show that you mean 
what you say and not something else.’ | 

“We place a period after Mr. and Dr., 
although there ts no logical reason for it. 
A period is intended to denote an ab- 
breviation, that the rest of the word ha: 
been omitted. But nothing beyond th« 
rin Mr or Dr has been omitted. There 
would be more excuse for writing M'r or 
D'r. 

"For that matter, why ever use Mr 
or Esq in writing or printing? Is Mr John 
Smith really any more dignified or cour- | 
teous than plain John Smith? Does the 
prefix Hon. make a man seem more hon- 
orable? It is only an antiquated hang-. 
over of an early groping for grandeur. 

“We seem to cling to whatever is 
longer or more roundabout rather than to 
welcome that which is short and direct. 
When Arabic figures were first introduced 
in England they aroused just such oppo- 
sition as we now have in this country 
against phonetic spelling. Think of the 
number of times we still spell out num- 
bers, or even write them in old Roman 
symbols, when we have Arabic figures for 
our convenience. Arabic figures are the 
simplest symbols known to man. It is 
silly to write out 'eighty-eight' or LX X X- 
VIII, to express 88; or to write ‘three 
hundred and seventy-eight’ with 
letters, when 378 is shorter and vastly 
clearer. 

. "Modern demands for space and 
economy have led many journals to sub- 
stitute figures for words whenever possi 
ble, though most of them still follow the 
tradition that figures should not begin 2 
sentence. Our cescendants will wondes 


Aren’t you carrying in your mind, too, a picture of the success- 
ful man you would like to be—doing the kind of work that 


How many times you have said to yourself: “I wish I could 
break away, and find a better paying job.” You know you are 
not satisfied. You wouldn’t take your present job again if it 
were offered to you. You probably took it because you had to 


live, and it was all there was in sight at the time. 


Here is your opportunity! 


—with the nationally known Fuller Brush Company whose 
advertising you see regularly in national magazines. 

You are not the happy man you can be as long as you put 
off taking the step that is bound to bring you a better job,— 
a job that practically puts you in business for yourself, 
—where you will be your own boss,—and with no limit as to 
how much money you can make. 

Look around you and see men with not even the ability you 
know you have, and yet as salesmen they are making twice as 
much and more and are always sure of a steady, good-paying job. 

Take this opportunity to discover in yourself your ability as a 
salesman, and to develop those ab'I'ties. Uncover that driving 
force that lies sleeping within you, and which, if properly directed 
and put to the right work, will send you forging ahead on 
the road to success and happiness! 


A salesman is always sure of a job—always 
sure of better earnings 


This is the age of trained men! And this is your opportunity 
to get the training that will insure and protect your earning 
capacity. Accidents sometimes reveal opportunities, but it 
isn’t accident that brings them to account. You must ACT! 

The man who “sells” is the dynamo of the whole works. 
Without him no factory would run a day. So long as there are 
goods of any kind to be sold, the s^lesman— the trained 
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in the business world. 
Fuller wil i so that lack of selling ex- 
l train you perience is no handicap. All 


in Salesmanship FREE! Fuller asks is that you pos- 
e sess grit and ambition. You 
(Earnings start at once) wi be given a thorough 
training inthe same methods that have made Fuller Men the great- 
est sales organization in the whole world. And you can earn all the 
time you are learning. Fuller sets no limit on how much a 
Fuller Man can make. There will be happy, prosperous, successful 
years followed by better opportunities for advancement than is 
possible with any other company we know of. Therefore 


Write for this free book— TO-DA Y! 
LAA 


It tells the story of men formerly 
in a rut and with no hope 
of getting a better job or 
making more money. To- 
day they are occupying 
worthwhile positions in the 
business world, with earn- 
ings sufficient to provide for \ 
themselvesand their families, \ 
real homes, education, health, \ \ 
their share of the pleasures of \ 
earth, and enough laid by to | i 
shield them from future “rainy b 
days." And it tells how you can À 


become just as successful. You WU! 
should read this book even | o 
though you have no idea of | a yw pe 
changing your present job. Or, get VF wr yy m A Lad 
in touch with any one of the Macs ais. P d 


230 Fuller Branch Offices 
(for address of nearest y 


one, look in tele- PT. s 
phone book). p se NON ws 
D The F. B. Co ww € 
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the steel cables of the bridge with red-lead. 

Lead is the shield that protects the steel 
cables, girders, and beams from rust and pre- 
vents the bridge from becoming a death-trap. 
It keeps the bridge strong today, strong to- 
morrow, and for years to come. 

'This is only one of the many ways in which 
lead constantly serves you and guards your 
safety. You do not always see lead in use. 
But as red-lead in paint you see it on metal 
surfaces everywhere. Red-lead is the standard 
protection for iron and steel. Itis used either 
in its natural orange-red color or tinted to 
dark colors. 

Nearly twenty million pounds of red-lead 
are applied to metal every year in this coun- 
try. Yet this is not enough. Rust still de- 
stroys millions of tons of steel. Between 1860 
and 1920 the world's output of iron and steel 
was about 1,860,000,000 tons. Of this total 
it was estimated that 660,000,000 tons were 
wasted through rusting in use. 

Wherever iron and steel are, there red-lead 
is needed to save the surface. Railroad and 
gas and water companies use red-lead to pro- 
tect all their metal structures. They have 
found from experience that red-lead protec- 
tion lowers the cost of maintenance. 

On ships of the United States Navy and on 
vessels of all types, red-lead guards hulls, 
cargo holds, coal bunkers, chain lockers—all 
metal parts of a vessel—from deterioration 
due to exposure to salt and fresh water and 
varying atmospheric conditions. 

Mixed with pure linseed oil, pure red-lead 
makes a paint that dries to a hard, tough layer 


Dutch Boy red-lead is the name of tlie pur 
red-lead made and sold by National Lea« 
Company. On every keg of Dutch Boy red. 
lead is reproduced the picture of the Dutcl. 
Boy Painter shown below. This well-knowi 
trade mark guarantees a product of the high- 
est quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include white- 
lead, linseed oil, flatting 
oil, babbitt metals, and 
solder. 

National Lead Com- 
pany also makes lead products for practically 
every purpose to which lead can be put in art. 
industry, and daily life. If you want informa- 
tion regarding any particular use of lead, 
write to us. 

Further information about lead 
We have a special booklet, “‘Protection of 
Structural Metal," which we shall gladly send 
to anyone who is interested. This booklet 
contains information telling when and how to 
give red-lead paint protection to iron and steel. 

If you desire to read more about the use of 
lead, not only in paint but also in many forms 
and for many purposes which will surprise 
you, we can recommend a number of interest- 
ing books. The latest and probably the most 
complete story of lead and its 
many uses is * Lead, the Precious 
Metal," published by the Century 
Co., New York. Price, $3.00. If 
you are unable to get it at your 
bookstore, write the publishers 
direct, or we shall be glad to place 
the order for you. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 
West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 Cali- 
fornia St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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=~ atour stupidity in not making full use of 
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this great time-saver. It is like con- 
tinuing wigwag signals after invention of 
telephone and wireless. Just why should 
chapter numbers in books be in Roman 
numerals? Why speak of Henry VIII 
instead of Henry th, or even Henry 8? 

* [f ordinary writing is lacking in direct- 
ness, what of wedding invitations? Ever 
time I see one I'm amazed that suc 
studied wastefulness is still in common 
use. Of course the reason is obvious 
enough: Social success carries with it a 
certam amount of extravagance; and 
since the man who engraves the invita- 
tion is paid in proportion to the number 
of characters on the plate there must be 
no suggestion of saving space, lest some 
uncouth person suspect that this saving 
was prompted by motives of economy. 

“Rk wedding invitation doesn’t say 
that the affair will take place October 23, 
1924, but ‘On the twenty-third day of 
October, Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four.’ If a street address is mentioned, 
it is not 817 W Main St, but ‘Eight 
hundred and seventeen West Main 
Street.’ The simpler, more readily under- 
stood statement would scarcely be con- 
sidered decent. 

“There is no limit to the variety of 
ways we waste time and effort. en 
frequently make long railroad journeys 
to see the head of a firm about something 
that could easily be settled by letter, 
telegram, or long-distance telephone. 


*AUGUST vacations are wasteful. Ho- 

tels, railways, and automobile high- 
waysareovercrowded. Many placescharge 
extra at that time. One is far more com- 
fortable at home than at a noisy, congested 
resort. The time to takea vacation is when 
fewer other people are doing so. Septem- 
ber and October are perhaps the most 
giorius months of the year; and yet 
ewer vacations are taken then than in 
August. j 

“Uncut pages of books is another silly 
form of waste. The only possible excuse 
is the appeal to snobbishness, the satis- 
faction of reading a page which no one 
else has read. 

“Most of us have more clothes than we 
need. We feel that we must have different 
costumes for golf, walking, riding, motor- 
ing, skating; for morning, afternoon, 
evening; for business, church, and what 
not. Many women shorten their lives 
because of the constant worry over keep- 
ing up with the newest styles for them- 
selves and their daughters. If people 
would ignore fashion, and dress according 
to what is beautiful and becoming, not 
only would they have leisure for better 
uses but clothes would be more interest- 
ing, because they would reflect the wear- 
er's individuality. 

*In our homes we are inclined to ar- 
range things as our neighbors do. Every 
foot of height in a room, beyond what 1s 
necessary, is wasteful. It means longer 
stairs for us to climb and more coal needed 
to heat the extra space. 

“Then, of course, there are such ob- 
vious wastes as our present calendar. 
Thirteen months of 28 days each would 
mean an incalculable saving in clerical 
work alone. 

“We all read books—and then forget 
what we have read. The habit of mark- 


ing books makes the time spent in reading | 


Js Price, like its Size, 
gives no hint of 
ils Superb Quality 


Te BRAMBACH BABY GRAND is first of all a fine piano 
—but a fine piano built to meet modern needs. 


You will be astonished, as thousands of others have 
been, to know that you can have a Grand that occupies 
no more space than an upright and will fit your living 
room as conveniently as it will your pocketbook. 


Yet, this is an instrument for the masters—vibrant, 
sonorous tone; resonant timbre ; surprising volume be- 
cause of the Brambach tone expander; the result of 
more than a century of working to an ideal. 


Illustrationsanda paper pattern,showingthe Brambach’s 
exact size, will be sent free of charge if you will simply 
fill in and mail the coupon. 


Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
635 W.49th St., New York City 
Please send me paper pat- 
tern showing size of the 
Brambach Baby Grand. 
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Just like testing 
your car on the road— 


“Thirty minutes on the Wasson Motor Check tells more 
about your motor oil than a thousand miles of driving" 


AN you make head or tail of technical facts about oil —‘“‘viscosity” or 
“body” or “base”? In 20 years all the laboratory talk about oil hasn't 

been any help to the car owner in deciding what oil is best for his motor. 
Your motor is not a laboratory specimen. You drive outdoors in rain and 
_ snow, rolling off miles on real roads and knowing that inside your motor is a 
fury of fire and friction. Therefore, what you want is some practical fact by 

which you can judge what oil is best for your own engine. 

After twenty years, a practical genius in motor performance came along 
and answered the riddle. He invented a machine, the Wasson Motor Check, 


that records for the first time the direct effect of oil on all types of motors, 


new and old. 

The most important fact about oil came out when we put this revolutionary 
machine to work. It recorded the performance of engines with deadly accuracy 
—one oil against another, diluted oil against fresh oil, cheap oil against fine oil. 

And the demonstration was always the same—consistent—convincing; that the 
only true measure of oil is horse power. The finer the oil the greater the power. 

Oil is more than oil—it is Power! If it gives power, continuous power, all the 
lubricating qualities are present, each in its true proportion. Forget them! 

Prove it for yourself. Find the man who sells Havoline—a fine thirty cent oil. 
Drain your crank case, wash it out, and fill it up with this power oil. 

You will change your whole point of view toward motor oil. You will think of 
oil in terms of power. 

You will know that it’s the last 5c in a quart of oil that counts. 


Graph showing how the 
right oil builds up power 


Havoline Sells for 30c aquart (slightly 
higher in WesternStatesand Canada) 

Car owners in Middle Western States 
can get Indian Gasoline. It is a uni- 
formly better gas made from the same 
grade of crude that gives Havoline its 
superior quality. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Inc. 
Lawrenceville, 111. 


twice as valuable. The simplest marking 
is the underscore as commonly used; to 
mark several lines or a whole page, a 
perpendicular line at the left is con- 
venient. A wavy line expresses doubt. 
! Different colored pencils may be used— 
blue for approval and red for disapproval. 

“ Many of us like to make notes of what 
we read, observe or hear. But, not being 
stenographers, we despair of writing 
down all we should like to, and so dozens 
of bright ideas go to waste. Some time 
ago I began to use a simple system of 
‘notehead,’ by which anybody could take 
down most of an ordinary speech or 
lecture. I'll give you some samples of it. 
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“Everybody wastes time by not being 
able readily to put his finger on something 
he wants. Libraries find it convenient to 
use colors to designate items in files per- 
taining to certain days, months, or sub- 
jects. The same plan might be applied 
m any business office, or even in one’s 
home, adapted to suit one's own needs. 
A common arrangement is this: 


Sunday sage green joe white 
Monday melon February fawn 
Tuesday terra cotta March melon 
Wednesday white April azure 
Thursday turquoise May manila 
Friday fawn june jonquil 
Saturday straw July blue 
August apple green 

September straw 

October orange 

November Nile green 

December dove 

"Every progressive man should keep 


a metric rule on his desk and use metric 
measures at every opportunity. The 
international decimal system, agreein 
perfectly with our arithmetic, is one o 
the greatest of labor savers. One railroad 
found that it could save $50,000 a year 
in clerical labor by its use. 

“The best way to avoid waste is to 
make the most of whatever knowledge we 
have. A successful man is usually a classi- 
fier. He uses not merely facts, but their 
relations to other facts. Ideas in orderly 
arrangement differ from mere miscella- 
neous knowledge as a mob differs from a 

| well-disciplined army." 
a GB 
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Check your child’s weight 


against this chart 


Height and age both influence 
weight. Find out—in this chart 
—whether your child is up to 
normal weight. If not, begin 
„Eagle Brand feedings at once. 


VIGOR, energy, red- 
» blooded health! If you 
want these for your chil- 
dren—and you want to 
know an immediate, 
simple way to get them— 
send an order for Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk 
to your grocer and begin 
feeding it to your chil- 
dren today. 

In the last three years 
scientific experiment has 
! demonstrated the new use- 

A fulness of this old familiar 
product. Eagle Brand has proved itself in thou- 
sands of cases to be of wonderful value in build- 
ing up and increasing the weight of children 
who are below par. 


Why Eagle Brand is effective 


EAGLE BRAND is milk — which you know to 
be the child’s basic food. It is clean, pure, safe 
milk. And in addition Eagle Brand contains cane 
sugar which is an important source of energy. 


This scientific combination of milk and sugar 
gives your child exactly what his growing body 
craves — nourishment, energy, lenty of red cor- 

uscles in the blood, material for body and bone 

uilding. These are essentials no child can do 
without! He can get them in Eagle Brand 
quickly and easily. 


Children love it 


NEARLY all children love Eagle Brand. If you 

have never been able to make your child drink 
milk, t?y Eagle Brand. : 

If you despair of getting your 
chil 


— 


g 


to eat as much food as you - 
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Height and Weight Tables 


Tables prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., and Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 
and published through the courtesy of American Child Health Association, 


If he is underweight — 


. he needs this corrective food 


know he should have, add Eagle Brand to his 


diet. 


Children are universally finicky about food 
they ought to like but you won't have this 
trouble with Eagle Brand. Above all give this 
corrective food to your child with the idea that 


he 7s going to like it. 


How to serve it 


GIVE EAGLE BRAND as a drink for children of 
any age. Serve it between meals—two cups a a 
Use two tablespoons (d from the can to t 


see to 24 cup of co 


d water. This makes a de- 


iciors drink which appeals to any child. 
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You should know these things 


NDERWEIGHT is the 
first sign of malnutri- 
tion, childhood's dreaded 
foe. Malnutrition is an 
undernourished condi- 
tion, due sometimes to not 
enough or the wrong kind 
of food, but often to the 
child's inability to digest 
his food. It is most serious 
and most common among 
children between 2 and 15 
years, because this is the 
age of growth and the time 
when their whcle lives’ 
health is in the making. 


Two years of actual ex- 
periments with undernour- 
ished school children have 
showed that Eagle Brand 
is an ideal food for com- 
bating malnutrition. 


But feeding Eagle Brand 
isonly the first step in really 
combating malnutrition. 
Fundamental health rules 
mustbe obeyed. You should 
have your doctor give your 
children a thorough exami- 
nation at least once a year. 
"They must have a normal 
diet and propcer exercise. 


3 Little Books 
will help you 


Valuable health data is 
contained in the famous 
set of 3 Little Books that _ 
will be sent to you free for 
the asking. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it 
today. Don’t run the risk 
of endangering your child’s 
future health and happi- 
ness by lack of the knowl 
edge the 3 Little Books 
contain. THE BORDEN 
COMPANY, 264 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


——~7/ . 264 Borden Bldg. 
a ^1 . 350 Madison Avenue 
7 New York, N. Y. 


&- Please send me frec thc 
/ 3 Little Books. 
Free—the best books of their ^ 
kind ever «written. Clip and ^ Name. 
send the coupon today. ye 


^ Address. 
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Williams 
Shaving Cream 


G the cap was 
designed lor speed 


If you like to make race track speed 
in the morning, Williams Hinge-Cap 
will appeal to you. Slippery fingers 
can't drop it. Carelessness can't lose 
it. For the cap's hinged on. It simply 
can't come off. 


As for the shaving cream, it 
was designed especially for men 
with wiry beards and tender skins. 


Williams works, up into a rich, 
creamy lather almost instantly. And 
as the razor glides across your face 
you experience a new sensation. 
Each stroke is lubricated. Razor 
friction is removed. And when the 
shave is over, your face feels clean, 


cool and delightfully refreshed. 
Try Williams tomorrow morning. 

Large size, 35c. Double size, 5oc, con- 

taining almost twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. Witttams COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), ltd., St. Patrick St., Montreal 


E’VE scored again! Aqua Velva isthe 
W new product—a scientific prepara- 
tion for use after shaving. For free 

trial bottle. write Dept. 49. 
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My Mother 


(Continued from page 16) 


great to be appreciated by the one who 
despises or denounces my best endeavors. 

Once, when I was a little boy, Mimi 
called me to her side and read me a news- 
paper article stating that it was about 
time for another Shakespeare to appear, 
and adding, “He may be at this moment 
a young Ca standing at his mother's 
knee." 

Mimi put her arm about my shoulders 
and said, “Here he is now.” 

Yet I never felt myself Shakespeare's 
successor. I never even tried to be it. I 
sim i felt happy in such love. 

roof of my mother's wisdom is 
iate “while all of her children have been 
audaciously ambitious, they have been 
accused of carrying modesty of demeanor 
almost to excess. 

We have all been demons of toil also; 
and yet my mother’s eternal motto was, 
“Rest, rest, my darling! Don’t work so 
hard! . . . Stay home from school to- 
day. . . . Don t go to the office to-day. 
You're worn out.’ 

This sprang from love and tenderness, 
not from policy. Yet I think it was ex- 
cellent policy. I have known so many 
loafers who were nagged to death at home 
with counsels to toil, with reproaches for 
laziness, with punishments for every neg- 
lect, that I doubt the value of parental 
severity. 


WHERE is something in human nature 
that rebels against every effort atout- 
side soul control. It is a wholesome spirit, 
and man owes to it what little independ- 
ence he has gained. 

If my mother ever struck one of her 
children, I can't remember when it was; 
and yet we were a wild lot, carving our 
names in the furniture, or painting our 
initials indelibly on the outside of the 
house. We got into fights and accidents 
incessantly. But when we fought with 
neighbors’ children, it was always—ac- 
cording to Mimi—the fault of the neigh- 
bors’ children. When we fought each 
other it was not so easy for Mimi to decide 
who was wrong; so she usually advised us 
to forget it. 

Once she threatened Felix and me with 
a terrible trouncing for some juvenile 
atrocity. We hastened to the woodshed, 
where there was a packing case full of ex- 
celsior. We filled our little breeches with 
the stuff in the spot most exposed to 
spanking, and went forward with eager- 
ness to the martydom. Mimi paid no at- 
tention to us, and we had finally to remind 
her that we were ready to take our med- 
icine. We had counted on the great mo- 
ment when she smote the mattresses we 
had provided. I shall never forget our 
disappointment when she said: 

Dos only joking. I wouldn't hurt 
you darlings for the world." 

We were days getting the last of that 
prickly stuff out of our clothes. 

I have known pitifully many men and 
women and children who cried out with 
regret that they never found at home the 
warm praise, the deep affection, the ever- 
ready indulgence they longed for, but 
only criticism, whippings, scoldings, hu- 


miliations, ridicule of ambition, copy- 
book maxims of early-to-bed-and-early-to 
rise, economy, suspicion, doubt. No 
wonder they sought outside for love and 
passionate endearment and beauty. 


ANOTHER habit of my mother’s that I 
have not often found elsewhere was the 
lavishness of her sympathy. Most pa- 
rents, when their children come to them 
crying from a stubbed toe, a toothache, or 
a shattered heart, or a curdled romance, 
say, “Oh, that isn’t much! Don’t cry. 
Be brave! You'll get over it. Think 
what I have suffered!” etc., etc., etc. 

But my mother was always so horrified 
by any tragedy we had encountered—by 
the viciousness of a beastly pebble iat 
would bruise one of our delicate feet, by 
the malice of a floor that would rise up 
and smite our exquisite noses, by the 
fiendishness of a teacher who would give 
us a bad mark, by the villainy of a sweet- 
heart who would prefer some contemp- 
tible nobody to one of her angels—that 
we stopped blubbering, and were soon 
assuring her that things were not half so 
bad as she feared. 

Only to-day I read i in a newspaper an 
article on “Pity.” It began: f you 
want to make a child weak-kneed and 
spineless and altogether helpless, pity 
him." And it ended: “Cut the words 
‘poor’ and ‘little’ out of your vocabulary 
if you want the child to grow into a self- 
supporting, fearless adult.” 

All I can say is that I believe this theory 
altogether a fe cruel, and unscientific. 
The lack of pity at home breeds a heart 
that lacks pity abroad. And pity is the 
most precious ointment, the most 
strengthening, heartening stimulant in the 
world 

To hand a terrified and pain-shattered 
child a lot of lofty talk about the unim- 
portance of its misery tends rather to 
make a pitiless citizen, who carries on the 
gospel of indifference to other people’s 
woes. I think that civilization depends 
more on a lively sense of other people’s 
distresses than on any other sense. 

Remembering my mother’s method, I 
tried it recently on a tiny little girl who 
had been badly stung by a wasp and was 
properly screaming with pain. She was 
surrounded by babblers who laughed at 
her and made funny faces and noises, told 
her what a little thing a wasp was, that 
brave girls did not shriek, and laughed, 
“Oh, see the pretty flowers!” 

I broke through the crowd, took her in 
my arms and told her that I had been 
stung once by a bee not half so big as her 
wasp, and that they could hear me holler 
for a mile. I assured her that nothing 
was so painful as a wasp’s sting, and that 
I didn’t see how she could stand it. 

In a moment the poor darling was con- 
soling me and laughing at my unnecessary 
emotion over a mere wasp-wound. Try 
it on your own children. 

Similarly I have found that a sense of 
justice toward the outside world is best 
secured by the knowledge that one has a 
devoted lawyer at home. Nothing makes 
a man quite so uncertain that he is abso- 
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All out-doors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 2% Kodak ciy 
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Adds +Multiplies x Subtr 


there is no other 


direct subtractor—portable—desk size—visible writ- 
ing — automatic-shift multiplying — adding — list- 
ing—figuring machine on the market at any price 


Over 75% of Sundstrand owners formerly used the multi- 
keyed type of adding machines. They had used adding ma- 
chines—and many of them—before they ever heard of the 
Sundstrand. Hundreds of such large and keen adding 
machine buyers now use from 15 to 165 Sundstrands each. 
“The re-orders tell the story” of service rendered through 
Sundstrand's remarkable and exclusive advantages. The 
following are concerns who have recently re-ordered our 
new Direct Subtraction Marvel Model 20, shown above: 


Standard Oil Co. Citror Los Angeles 

The Crane Co. W. R. Pickering Lumter Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
The Quaker Oats Co. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Amer. Bond & Mortgage Co. Ocean Accident 

The American Brass Co. & Guarantee Co. 
Fuller Brush Co. Eastman Kodak 

Nebraska Power Co. Shell Company 
International Harvester Co. U. S. Casualty Company 
City of Minneapolis Thomas A. Edison, nc. 
The Texas Company Detroit Edison 


Boston Insurance Co. 
American Hard Rubber Co. 
Johns-Manviile, Ine: 
Yellow Cab Mfg. € 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Los Angeles Examiner 
Midwest Refining Co. 
Boston Publishing Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 
Bradford Novelty 

Mach. Company 


When such concerns buy and buy and continue to buy—is there any 
stronger endorsement? We invite you to do what these concerns have 
done—compare the Sundstrand with any other adding machine you know 
or have used. See how clearly it excels in speed, ease of operation, range 
of usefulness, and in every other practical way. Over 55,000 Sundstrands 
in use prove correct design and dependability. 

Telephone or go to the nearest Sundstrand office. Or write us. Address 
Dept. A-9. 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales and Service Stations ever} where in the United States and foreign countries 
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lutely in the right as being told that he 
coulda t possibly be wrong, and that his 
opponent is a demon of the deepest dye. 
he old word for home is hearth. The 
hearthstone! The heart-side! If one has 
at home a bright fireplace, or a glowing 
stove, he goes forth warmed to meet any 
blizzards. He can fight through the deep- 
est snow, because he has a cozy place to 
retreat to for comfort and reinforcement. 

But if the hearth be cold, if the stove 
be black, he starts out chilled, only half 
himself; and his ardor in the storm is 
sickened by the knowledge that he has no 
pue of refuge, except a gray cave where 

e will be greeted with indifference for his 
success and with censure for his failure. 

Whatever else life may have granted o1 
denied to her children, we never have 
failed to be grateful for a perfect mother. 
For her reward she has had her children’s 
idolatry. Mimi has always insisted that 
she has been a failure as a mother and that 
her children have been ashamed of her 
But that is only Mimi’s way; and if we had 
been ashamed of her, she would have 
known the difference. 

She has differed from the typical mother 
of fact and of fiction in managing to in- 
still a love of artistic beauty, even of splen- 
dor, in our lives. When my father moved 
to Keokuk, Iowa, then a city of fifteen 
thousand, she took up at once her inter- 
rupted love of beauty. There, in the very 
heart of the Midwest, we were brought up 
to a knowledge of the world’s art. At her 
knee I glanced over the pages of Lübke's 
* History of Greek and Roman Art,” and 
knew classic sculptors before I knew the 
Kings of England. A club of women 
studied art in that town earnestly, and my 
mother talked of Renaissance painters 
more than of our faults. The names of 
Giotto, Cimabue, Andrea del Sarto, Ra- 
phael, and the others were household 
words. Engravings of their masterpieces 
were familiar to eyes that could not visit 
art galleries till long years after. 


MY LATE friend, Henry Blossom, wrote 
an amusing lyric for one of his comic 
operas about the Keokuk Kulture Klub. 
Yet Keokuk had clubs that studied the 
great novelists, painters, poets, and archi- 
tects, and profited infinitely thereby. 

In the cities one hears more of the new 
artists, the new fads; but the classics are 
studied and kept alive chiefly by the 
people of the villages and towns. They 
are the solid foundation of our culture. 

Our mother exiled us all to distant 
schools for our advantage, though her 
heart grieved for us with unmitigated 
loneliness. It was from her longing to 
have about her the children who had 
grown up and gone away to great dis- 
tances, that I was inspired to write, “ The 
Old Nest.” 

I say inspired, because, however unim- 

ortant the story may be as literary art, 
it has been the means of stirring tens of 
thousands of men and women to go home 
for a long-deferred visit, to write a long- 
neglected letter, or to send a loving tele- 
gram, which must have fallen with angelic 
surprise on every mother’s heart. 

It was the simplest of stories about a 
mother who raises a large qus 7, which 
disperses about the world, "forgets 
birthdays and family Diis. and can- 
not quite find time to make the long 
journey to the quiet old home. 
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95 per cent of them voted 
to contribute for life insurance 


An employer has offered to co-operate with each and every person 
on his payroll in obtaining a substantial amount of life insurance 


. . irrespective of age... 


without medical examination . . . at 


a very low and attractive rate. Ninety-five per cent voted to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 


Group LIFE INSURANCE has passed the 
experimental stage . . . it has become 
a definite factor in the business world. 
Men and management of great railway : 
systems, factories, department stores and offices 
.are getting together and adopting this co-opera- 
tive form of life insurance. 


Many individuals are barred from obtaining 
ordinary insurance because of advanced age or 
physical disability; others have not been con 
vinced of its benefits, or have put it off because 
of the cost. 


The growth of Group insurance is attributable 
to the desire of the working man to provide 
through his own efforts protection for his family 

. and to the willingness of his employer to 
co-operate and give all the opportunity to pur- 
chase this protection on the wholesale plan at 


wholesale rates. Scores of nationally 
known firms have arranged for all their 
employees to carry insurance through 
an ZEtna Group Policy. They realize 
satisfaction in what Group insurance has accom- 
plished in adding to family and community 
happiness and fostering good-will between them- 
selves and their employees. 


Group life insurance is only one of the many 
forms of protection issued by the ZEtna Life 
Insurance Company and affliated companies. 
Through Etna policies you may surround your 
own life, your earning ability, your property 
and your business with the protection afforded 
by the resources of the strongest multiple-line 
insurance organization in the world. 


See the Etna representative in your com” 
munity! He is a man worth knowing. 


tna Protection Includes . 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY .AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BURGLARY . . PLATE GLASS. . WATER DAMAGE. . FIRE. . MARINE .. TRANSPORTATION . . FIDELITY BONDS . . SURETY BONDS 


. LIFE. . ACCIDENT . . HEALTH . . GROUP LIFE . . GROUP DISABILITY . . AUTOMOBILE . . COMPENSATION . . LIABILITY 
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Is Your English 


a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don’t know 
it. As a result of countless 
teeta; pner min Cody found 

at e average person 18 
only 61% efficient in the 
vital pointe of English. In 
a five-minute conversation, 
or in an average one-p: 
letter, five to fifty errors will 
ap . Make the test shown 
below, now. See where you 
stand on these 30 simple 
questions. 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would you write— 


or Between you and me 
or l have done it already 
shall I call 


flown its 
or 1 should like to go 
or I lay down to rest 
or Divide it between 


I would like to go 

I laid down to rest 

Divide it among the 
hree 


t the three 
The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldly 
You will find only one or You will only find one 
2. How do you say— 
event ev-en-ing or evo-ning 
as-cer-tain or as-cer-tain 
hospitable hos-pi-ta-ble or hos-pit-able 
or ab-do-men 
or may-or-al-ty 
or a-men-able 
ac-cli-mate or ac-cli-mate 
ro-found or pro-found 
n-e-fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 
cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 
3. Do you spell it— 
or Supersede repetition or repitition 
or recieve te gel te 
donk: or donk: 
factories or factorys 


separa T ral 

&comodate or accommodate 
cing or icking 

&csesible or accessible 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialised in English for the past 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
efficient. You can write the answers to 50 questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes 
more. You waste no time s 
in going over the things 
you already know. Your 
efforts are automaticall Answers 
concentrated on the mis- 1 
takes you are in the habit 
of making, and through 
constantly being shown 
the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect 
habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no 
heart-breaking drudgery. 


FRE 


Book on English 


Every time you talk, every 
time you write, you show 
what you are. Your Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 
eise can. When you use the 
wronz word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you 
punctuate inco! y, when 
you use flat, oi words, 
you handicap yourself. 
Vrite for our new book 
*How to Speak and Write 
Masterly Enclish." Merely 
mal! the coupon and it will 
besent by return mall. Learn 
how Sherwin Cody's new 
invention makes command 
of language cany to gain 
in 15 minutes a day. Mail 


this coupon or a postal 
AT ONCE. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
99 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 

99 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me at once your Free Book “How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 


Between you and me 
I havedoneit 
Whom 1I 


I should like to go 

I lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 

The wind blows cold 

You will find only one 
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I was in Paris when the story appeared, 
and I received there a bundle oF letters, 
the first of which ran: 


Dear Sir: I am a woman of eighty. I had 
not heard from my son for two years. To-day 
I received a long love-letter from him, enclosing 
your story, and pinned to it a check for four 
figures! 


The next letter said: 


Dear Sır: You have made a hardened 
traveling man cry. I have not been home for 
three years. I have telegraphed my mother 
that I am taking the five-thirty train home this 
afternoon. 


Among the numberless letters of this 
sort that kept coming, I had one from 
Manila, from a Scotsman who said he had 
not been home for ten years. He had just 
cabled his mother five hundred dollars, 
and a promise to spend his next vacation 
in Scotland with her. 

When the story was made into a moving 
picture, telegraph offices were installe 
in some of the lobbies to take care of the 
messages which people, after seeing the 

icture, wanted to send to their mothers. 

e exhibitor met a bank president hur- 
rying away to catch a midnight train to 
his mother. 

Mary Alden, who played the part of the 
mother, told me that she had received 
four thousand letters of thanks from Eng- 
land alone. They came from all classes, 
from earls and countesses down to the 
peasants. 

Some critics, of course, have called 
“The Old Nest" mawkish sentimentality; 


but I can only wonder what kind of 


mothers they had, or what kind of sons 
they were. 

For all her tenderness to her own chil- 
dren, Mimi has the fierceness of an animal 
toward the outside world. 


GHE has all the unconquerable loyalty to 
the South of the Virginians from whom 
she descended, and it ts one of the sins 
she is most ashamed of that she should 
have chanced to be born in Iowa during a 
brief sojourn of her family in that hope- 
lessly Northern state. But she spent hes 
girlhood in Missouri on a big farm. 

As a young girl, Mimi was a wild rider 
of wild horses. The youngest of a large 
family of children, she was always of a 
shy and solitary nature. Though she did 
not write stories, she composed long 
novels in her own mind. Day after da 
she would climb a big cherry tree and, 
sitting among the branches, would think 
out elaborate chapters in an endless 
romance. Perhaps it was due to this habit 
that I was marked with a curse for writing 
serials. 

Her maiden name was the beautiful one 
of Jean Amelia Summerlin, and many 
years ago I tried to make a portrait of her 
in verse, as follows: 


O name like maple sirup to the tongue, 
olian to the ear! i 

No sweeter name was ever said or sung, 
Or pleasanter to hear. 

And she that owned it, gracing it and graced, 
Had a voice of equal honey; 

Her heart was high, and she was fairy-faced; 
Her midnight eyes were sunny. 

I never knew her by that music-name; 
Yet vivid fancy sees 

The little girl she was, when summer came, 
Climb in the cherry trees, 


And sit there singing like a lyric bird. 
Or, else, all day she weaves 

Romances sweet and intricate, unheard 
Save by the listening leaves. 

Jean Summerlin! Jean Summerlin’s no more. 
And yet I can’t regret her: 

That was the name my little mother wore 
Before my father met her. 


It is range to think of one’s mother 
as a little girl, but I have the most vivid 
ideas of mine from the stories she has told 
me of her young life in the half-wilderness 
of early Missouri. 

During the Civil War, when she was 
still gourg and her mother was a widow, 
the farm was raided alternately by Union 
troops and by Confederate troops. 
sides carried off any live stock or any 
provisions they could encounter. 

After the war the family was impov- 
erished, as most Southerners were. It 
was in this period of reconstruction that 
she and my father, who was then a young 
lawyer, were married. 


I HAVE never been able to decide just 
how much of my father’s extraordinary 
energy was due to his own ambition and 
how much to Mimi’s incessant demands 
for more and more money for the educa- 
tion, the whims and ambitions, the in- 
vestments and costly romances of her 
children. At one time my sister and my 
brother Felix were in Paris, I was in Lon- 
don, and my brother Howard in Mexico— 
all spending Father’s fees. 

It was only after her children were pro- 
vided with luxuries, or insisted on pro- 
viding their own, that Mimi began to 
indulge herself in her love of fine hats and 
frocks and furs and laces. Some people 
think these things a vanity, but to me 
there is nothing finer than my mother’s 
royal carriage, her high head, her trim, 
straight figure, her love of speedy automo- 
biles, her interest in the best literature. 

As I have said, she took up French at 
fifty and read an incredible number of 
books in that language, all of them of the 
best. She took up Spanish at sixty, and 
now, in her eightieth year, goes on in- 
creasing her vocabulary as if she were 
setting out for Spain to-morrow. Mimi 
has a decidedly Spanish look herself, and 
carries herself qth Spanish pride. 

She has been an inveterate coffee drinker 
all her life, but her diet has been pecul- 
iarly limited. For many years she left 
the room when any food from sea or river 
was on the table. Later, she grew able 
to sit still while oysters or the fish were 
devoured, but she had to avert her gaze 
from the horrible spectacle. She has 
eaten little all her life except chicken, 
steak, rice, sweet potatoes, corn bread 
and coffee in eternal reiteration. 

Timid and fugitive as she has airways 
been with strangers or new acquaintances, 
once trapped she has extraordinarily win- 
some ways; and everybody who knows 
her at all calls her by our ancient name for 
her, * Mimi.” 

Perhaps from watching by the bedsides 
of so many children and making her ever- 
lasting patrols at all hours to see that we 
were safely tucked in, she grew accus- 
tomed to reading half or all the night. 

Alert, elfin, and full of a mischievous 
wit is Mimi. If I lazily regret the fact 
that I have left a book, or anything, on 
the floor above, she will beat me to the 
stairs and fetch it for me, in spite of all 
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ARELY can a man discuss with his 
family the money value of his life. 
It is true that a man’s life represents an 
actual investment to his wife and chil- 
dren. It is true that this investment pays 
a regular dividend in the form of an in- 
come, and that it has a definite money 
value. Yet this aspect of family life is 
generally regarded as outside the bounds 
of ordinary conversation and is avoided 
by common consent. 


It is in such situations that the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Phoenix 
Mutual representatives becomes of great- 
est importance. For these men are en- 
couraged to believe that their first duty 
is to furnish reliable and practical counsel. 
They are required to be especially trained 
in all the uses of life insurance. By 
education and training, by character and 
temperament, these carefully selected 
men are competent to offer advice on the 
most intricate phases of life insurance. 


It is simply good business to protect 
the investment represented by the head 
of a family and to guarantee that the 
returns from this investment shall con- 
tinue even after death or disability. It is 
certainly reasonable to provide for a fund 
that will insure the education of your chil- 
dren and the independence of your wife. 
Yet these are but a few of the many uses 
of life insurance which call first of all for 
the impersonal advice of trustworthy men. 


The Phoenix Mutual long ago realized 


that life insurance is too vital and im- 


portant to be left to a chance decision or 
the ill-considered advice of an untrained 
solicitor. Consequently, you may expect 
the Phoenix Mutual representative to 
suggest unique and carefully thought out 
plans to meet your wishes. You may 
expect the maximum in courtesy and in- 
telligence. You may expect to receive 
the practical services of responsible men 
with no obligation to yourself. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Little red schoolhouse, 


good-bye! 


Gone is the isolation of the rural home: 
going too is the little red schoolhouse. 


The motor bus has made possible the con- 
solidated school — modern, sanitary, with 
better trained and better paid teachers — 
serving families for miles around. 


Today there are more than 14,000 con- 
solidated schools, to and from which motor 
buses daily carry several hundred thousand 
pupils. In no other part of its product does 
General Motors feel greater pride than in 
the service of those GMC buses which help 
carry young America to school. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick * Capac * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Otpsmosite -+ GMC Trucks 


cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


my efforts to teach her dignity and 
repose. 

As a priggish child I used to. be hor- 
rified by her nonconformity with the text- 
book methods of bringing up a family. 1 
kept telling her just what she ought to do 
—especially what punishments she ought 
to inflict on the other children. But she 
kept on disobeying me, and I finally gave 
her up in despair. 

Being able to enduré my solemn non- 
sense, she went her own way, and I came 
at last to believe that it was, at least in our 
case, the best way. I have never envied 
any other children their parents or their 
home. 

My father and mother have lived to- 
gether for sixty years. Both are marvels 
of mental and physical well-being. They 
have had their hearts and lives filled to 
overflowing with love and grief, pride and 
anxiety, fear and despair and mourning. 
But they have done gloriously with their 
opportunities; they have made their own 
lives beautiful and valuable; they have 
given to the word "home" its utmost 
meaning. : 

And now, in the afternoon sun, by a 


‘window looking out on a garden where 


roses climb to the top of the tallest tree, 
my mother sits and reads a Spanish book; 
sits straight, with the fine flat back of a 
woman of thirty, and with a head held 
high. But not because she is proud, as she 
well might be, of her splendid career as a 
mother. She holds her head high, and 
sits up straight, and forgets herself in a 
book, just because that has always been 
Mimi’s way of sustaining the burdens of 
her beautiful life. 


Sam Hastings Knew 
When to Bet on 
Himself 


(Continued from page rg) 


which exceeded the wages of any other 
store clerk in town; but what I considered 
more important was the fact that I had 
managed to save five hundred dollars out 
of my earnings. 

“IĮ decided it was time to give up my job 
and start a store of my own. So I set out 
for Chicago to buy my opening stock of 
goods. I did not volunteer to tell anybody 
my real age. I looked as if I were at least 
twenty-four or twenty-five, and folks did 
not inquire. 

“A man named Van Brocklin was the 
general salesman for Marshall Field and 
Company, where I went first, and he took 
me in charge. I told him what I wanted to 
do and how much money I had to spend. 
He was just as painstaking as if my five 
hundred dollars had been ten or twenty 
times that amount. He devoted the better 
part of two or three days to helping me 
spread my money out over a well-as- 
sorted stock of goods. It was a really fine 
selection, considere my limited capital, 
and when I opened my store I sold out 
nearly everything in thice or four days, 
and had to go back to Chicago almost at 
once for more goods! 

“I kept on that way for some time, 
buying one supply of goods and disposing 
of it quickly, then using the cash received 
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Overland Outpoints All Cars 


Near Its Price 


Overland is the world’s lowest priced 
touring car with sliding gear transmission 
—with an all-steel body—with 23 big-car 
uality advantages—a better car for any- 
y's money. Here are just a few of 
Overland's many superiorities. 
Bigger Power. The bigger Overland 
engine is more than a match for any sky- 
climbing hill you will ever meet. 
Triplex Springs (Patented). Overland 
is the only car in the world with Triplex 
Springs, which give Overland an easy- 
riding springbase 30 inches longer than 
any other car of equal length. 
Enamel On Steel. 'The Overland touring 
car is the only car under $800 with an all- 
steel body finished in hard-baked enamel. 


Rear Axle Strength. No other car near 
the price matches the sturdy Overland rear 


axle construction, with so many Timken 
and New Departure ‘bearings.. The axle 
shaft is Mo-lyb-den-um steel. 


Rugged Front Axle. Overland’s front 
axle is heat treated—with an elastic limit 
of 75,000 to 90,000 pounds. King bolt 
bearings longer and larger. Larger wheel 
spindle. 

Disc Type Clutch. Superior smoothness 
and great dependability feature the single- 
plate disc-type Overland clutch. It runs 
in a bath of oil, completely protected 
from dirt and dust. 

Complete Equipment. Overland comes 
to you fully prepared for a long career of 
good service. No extras to buy. 

These and many other advantages clinch 
Overland's title as "The Most Automobile 
in the World for the Money.” 


Other Overland Models: Chassis $395, Roadster $495, Business Coupe $650, Coupe- 
Sedan $655, Blue Bird $725, Sedan $795, Spad Commercial Car $523; all prices f. 0. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


Tourin 
F.0.B. Toledo 


“495. 
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OING BUSINESS with a tire merchant 

displaying this Federal Authorized Sales 
Agency Sign guarantees you the fullest meas- 
ure of tire quality backed by a lasting and 
practical dealer service. ' 


The Federal Dealer has been appointed for his 

business standing and for his ability and de- 

sire to serve you. He has chosen Federals be- 

cause he knows Federal quality gives the kind 
of satisfaction that will 
bring him your continued 
patronage. 


AUTHORIZED SALES AGENCY 


FEDERAL 


Mite | 


to buy another supply. As I made money, 
my capital slowly increased. 

“On one of my trips to Chicago, Mr. 
Van Brocklin introduced me to Harlow N. 
Higinbotham, one of Marshall Field’s 
partners and at that time probably the 
farthest-sighted credit man in the country. 
We had an agreeable talk, and shortly 
afterward I received a letter saying that ] 
was entitled to credit, and need not limit 
my purchases to the amount of my actua! 
cash. This was welcome news. By taking 
advantage of it I was able to increase my 
stocks and build my business a good dea: 
faster. 

“After running this store in Braidwooc 
for five years, I learned the natural limit: 

laced on the growth of any retail busines: 
ocated there. It was in those days : 
village of only a few hundred people. Anc 
most -of the men were miners. As th 
mines were being worked out, people wer: 
beginning to move elsewhere in noticeabl 
numbers. Of course I was also outgrow 
ing so small a place. There comes a tim: 
when every progressive man, no matte 
what he is doing, has to say to himself 
either: 

*** Well, this is the limit. Here's wher 
Istop. I'll rest with what I've got.’ 

“Or, if he is a different type, he says 

** "This is the limit here; I'll take a new 
tack and go on to something else bigger.’ 

“T looked around for a new location. 
and that year moved my store to Streator. 
Illinois, a considerably larger place, with 
a diversified population. Here I could 
count on the trade of farmers and factory 
workers, as well as miners. This new store 
prospered, and in five years, counting 
what I had started with, I was worth in 
oe neighborhood of fifty thousand dol- 
ars. 


“TTHEN occurred an event which altered 

my whole career. In February, 1889, a 
fire burned my store to the ground. The 
insurance I carried was only sufficient 
to clear off my outstanding bills. "Three 
fifths of what I had accumulated was 
swept away by the catastrophe. 

"Within a few hours every wholesale 
house I had been doing much business 
with wired me to come on and select new 
stocks—and added that I could have 
plenty of time to pay. But I didn't take 
advantage of these offers. The miners 
were threatening a strike, and I knew that 
a strike would destroy much of the buying 
power of my customers, at least for a 
while. Thus, it seemed to me no time to 
be heavily obligated to wholesalers. 

“I closed up my affairs in Streator and 
went to Chicago to look around for a 
temporary opportunity, unti] I could get 
on my feet again. There I called on a firm 
which was manufacturing dairy and cream- 
ery supplies. While we were talking, one 
of the officers remarked that they wished 
they had a cream separator to add to 
their line and meet competition; but they 
| had no idea how to get one without in- 
| fringing on other people's patents. 

““Why don't you start out to find a 
cream separator somewhere?’ I asked. 

"Where would you look?’ 

"*]'m not quite sure,’ I replied; ‘but 
Denmark and Sweden are said to be great 
dairy countries. You might find a sep- 
arator there.' 

“They told me to go to the cashier for 
| some money and get ready to make a trip 
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An Eminent Physician says: 
“Grape-Nuts is llent food 
to SD der Aaram nourish- 
|.  ingfood that in no way overtaxes 
vet the ion and yet supplies an 
è ce of working power. 


“The form in which the carbo- 
hydrates occur in Grape-Nuts — 
nized — renders their sog 
ishment available to t „weakest 
or most abused digestion 


us RENE t ^y what I 
- like about Grape-Nuts— it requires 
good, hard chewing. 
"When you eat Grape-Nuts for 
tai am give your mouth 


p^s healthy "' says a distin- 


ù the ee wiped 
` rape s BRE Rdcer of che mouth 
panis HON Pose a clean, 


eE ar for entally, 


foc the whole di 
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right kind of food. 


For illness, depression, prouve cis wrong a kid 
of food. For health, happiness, oe ee the 


Upon the carbohydrates (a great part of which comes 


from the grains) we depend for our power for mental 


and physical work. At least one-third of out nourish- 
ment should come from them. : 
Yet in order to give the body the nourishment it 
needs, they must be prepared right; otherwise they may 
manufacture instead actual poisons that lead to illness. 


A delicious food — easy to digest 


ORE than three-fourths of the 

content of Grape-Nuts (made of 
wheat and malted barley) are these 
precious carbohydrates, and—what is 
of supreme importance—in the form 
which your body most easily and com- 
pletely turns into nourishment. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates 
have been dextrinized—scientifically 
broken down into the form most suit- 
able to the needs of your digestive 
organs. The carbohydrates are at 
once thoroughly digested and absorbed 
into strength and vitality. 

Grape-Nuts gives you nourishment 


‘without forming injurious acids—dan- 
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gerous poisons. No matter how much 
you have abused your body with diffi- 
cult foods, you can digest Grape-Nuts 
quickly and easily. 


Served with milk or cream in the 


morning, a bowlful of Grape-Nuts gives 
you just the nourishment your body 
needs. Eat it every day and see how 
much more healthy and alive you are— 
mentally and physically. 


All grocers have Grape-Nuts. All 
hotels and restaurants serve it in indi- - 
vidual packages of a single portion. The - 
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to Europe for them. As I had done little 
-— : traveling by train, and had never been in 
=n a boat bigger than a canoe, I jumped at 

the chance. 

“While abroad on this trip I did manage 
to find a cream separator that answered 
all the requirements; but I got somethin 
else out of the trip that was far more vital 
to me: This was a broader outlook of 
affairs, and contacts with bigger-minded 
men than I had ever had a chance to meet 
freely before. 


“A BOUT this same time I had another 
experience that tended to give me a 
broader conception of business. As a mer- 


Every Brandes Product is sold subject 


. If for 
to the approval of the quet ed, if 


fully come up to 


I VINE) inert 
i ' 


f Sos er than any : chant, I had bought a lot of goods from 
HB tatas bett it to your Marshall Field and Company and I had 
BE return ill. im- met Marshall Field himself—had been 
k ithin ten days, and he wi m : casually introduced to him. Naturally, | 
" dealer within d the full purchase price. 2 was curious about the great business he 


had built up, and I had often wondered 
how it was possible for any concern to 
row so big under one man's management. 
n my own store I had been familiar with 
all the details, bought the goods, checked 
the invoices, wrote all the checks, and 
about half the time was on the floor sell- 
ing. I thought, of course, that Marshall 
Field would do the same in his business. 

"My awakening came in this way: 
Marshall Field was a good deal in the 
public eye. His goings and comings, and 
almost anything he did, made news, and 
was likely to be chronicled in the papers. 
On one occasion he returned from a 
European trip, went to his office for two 
or three hours, and that same afternoon 
was discovered at the Country Club play- 
ing golf. These details were in the news- 

apers, and they puzzled me. How did it 

appen, I wondered, that, after being 
away for several months, he could get 
things in hand in a few hours and feel free 
to indulge in a game of golf? I asked a 
friend if he could explain it. 

“*Why,’ said he, ‘don’t you understand 
that? Mr. Field goes to his office and 
calls in his chief associates and super- 
visors. They lay concrete facts and figures 
before him. It takes him only a little 
while to see whether everything is all 
right with the major policies. His sub- 
ordinates follow the same plan with their 
subordinates, and it carries all down the 
line. That's organization.” 

“Tt was through this incident, and the 
thinking I did about it, that I got my first 
hint of the tremendous force of organi- 
zation, and what it can accomplish in 
business. I saw that the true job of the 
executive is—not to mix in and try to 
handle all the details himself, but to de- 
termine and direct the broad policies. 

“As a result of the two experiences 
have just related, I knew that I would 
never feel satished to go back to a retail 
store. 

“Presently the men who sent me to 
Europe offered me a position as confiden- 
tial assistant to one of the executives. I 
was to receive a salary of three thousand 
dollars a year and a small block of stock. 

** You'll have to give me a little time 
to think this over,’ I told them. 

“I had a good friend who held a salaried 
position with a big company on Michigan 
Avenue. I explained the offer to him, and 
asked what he thought of it. 

** "That's very decent,’ he said. ‘It’s as 
good a salary as you could probably get 
anywhere, and the stock is extra.' 
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More than a million and a half Brandes Head- 
sets and Table Talkers are today doing valiant 
service! With each sale this time-tried guar- 
antee assumes new strength and meaning. It is 
an old pledge that bespeaks the unlimited con- 
fidence of the manufacturer in his products— 
a confidence based on the continued accept- 
ance of Brandes products by an alert public. 
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This new pen has writing ease 


In the Wahl all-metal Pen we present an in- 
strument which is definitely ten_years in ad- 
vance of the normal course of fountain pen 
development. This long forward step has been 
attained through the simplest means — as is 
generally true of real progress. 

All-metal construction is the foundation of 
this perfected pen. 

Early models of the fountain pen contained 
the ink in the pen barrel. So it was necessary 
to make them of hard rubber or other mate- 
rial proof against corrosion by ink acids. But 
the modern self-filler carries its ink in a soft 
rubber sac within the barrel. Hard rubber is 
therefore no longer essential. 

Accordingly we made the Wahl Pen of 
metal—gold or silver to harmonize with the 
Eversharp Pencil, watches and chains, pen 
knives, and other such personal articles carried 
by every man or woman. 

Metal construction brought improvement 
in five ways:— 

FIRST —the Wahl Pen has greater ink capac- 
ity. The thin walls of the metal barrel permit a 
surprising increase in the size of the ink sac, 


SECOND—the Wahl Pen is stronger. The 
stout metal barrel and cap do not crack or 
chip. Unusual abuse, sharp blows, heavy pres- 
sure, falls upon hard floors leave the 
Pen unharmed. 

THIRD — the Wahl Pen is light and well 
balanced. Itbrings hand comfort and maximum 
writing ease. 

FOURTH—the Wahl Pen is beautiful. It is 
old or silver—for long service as well as 
eauty—plain or engine-turned, in simple and 

attractive designs. It looks well alongside a 
good watch. 

FIFTH—the Wahl Pen writes evenly under 
all temperature conditions. All-metal con- 
struction permits more perfect compensation 
for the effects of expansion and contraction 
due to rapid warming or cooling of the pen. 


See and try the Wahl Pen at your dealer's, 
Gold-filled or silver models—$5 to $10. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 
Made in the U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the 
Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


AHL PEN 


To the advantages of metal con- 
struction, add the satisfaction of 
the Wahl specially designed pen 
points. These points are made in 


S 


our own factories, and every one 
thatgoesoutis rtect.Solid gold, 
iridium-tipped for long wear an 

velvety smoothness in writing. 
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What a joy the modernized kuchen is! Gone are the old-time buili-1n cu pvoards, wu» 
their inelastic space. In their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers Utility 
Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, adaptable; masterpieces o' 
fine cabinetwork, and filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboard can offer 


My Sellers 


HY do I love it? Fir& of all, 

because it was a gift from you 
—a gift around which my whole 
modernized kitchen has been built. 
And it told me, as few things could 
have done, how eager you were to 
spare me any unnecessary work. 


Then, I love it for its snowy, shin- 
ing beauty—the satin-white of its 
enamel; thesmooth, immaculatesur- 
face of its porceliron table top; the 
pr blue stenciled decorations; the 

right hardware; the sparkling 
drawer pulls. 


But, most I love it for the things 
it does for me—a service that even 
the fascinating Sellers booklet I had 
sent for could not fully describe. It 
is almost as though I had by my side 
& faithful human helper, who 
watched every move and anticipated 
every need. 


Who would expect a shelf tomove 
forward to save me from stooping? 
Yet my Sellers Base Shelf Extender 
does that. Who would expect a 
table top to widen because I need 
more working room? Or drawers be- 
neath that table top to come for- 
ward with it, to save me an awk- 
ward struggle? Yet my Sellers 
Telescoping Porcelirod Table Top 
and Automatic Extending Drawer 
Section do that. 


If I had planned my Sellers myself, 
would I ever have thought to put a 


lush-lined silverware drawer in it? 

o place Ant-proof Casters on it? 
To give myself nearly one-half more 
working space as the partitionless 
KlearFront does? And if Thad thought 
of the K/earFront, — s 
wouldithaveoccurred | | i: 
to me to line it with ——]1 
Porceliron like the table ET 
covering? Could lever oe. os 
have imagined the Front, with the tel- 
Dust- root Base Top, Worktabie. gives 
the Lowering Flour forane? Working 
Bin, the disappearing 
Roll Curtain and count- 
less other conven- 
iences that help me 
every day? 


Indeed, no! My 
Sellers gives me a help- 
fulness far greater than 
I could ever have 
thought of for myself 
—and for that, I loveit. 


* * 


The Sellers booklet, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should 
Be," describing the mod- 
ernized kitchen, built 
around the Sellers with its 
"FifteenFamousFeatures," ^ The new Sellers 
and the Sellers Utility Utility Closete- 
Closets, will be sent free in closets and turn 


waste floor space 
to anyone who asks. ate SOT oae 
ient st 
G. I. SELLERS & SONSCO. cupboard Sart 
Elwood, Indiana dishes, linens, clean- 
Canadian Branch ela ia okies 
in 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets s 


enamel, walnut or 
Brantford, Canada oak. 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


“It was a good offer. Three thousand 
dollars meant considerably more in those 
days than it does now. 

‘“‘Would you accept such an offer, 1 
asked my friend, ‘if you were twenty years 
younger and knew what you know now 
about business? Or would you feel it wiser 
to keep yourself free of a salary, and see 
what you could do on your own? That’: 
the problem I’m trying to figure out.’ 

“‘ Hastings, he said earnestly, ‘if I were 
your age and had my business life to live 
over again, I would go out and peddl 
shoe strings on the street corner, if I hac 
to, in order to be on my own, before) 
would tie myself up for life to a salary 

** Now, I'm sure that you have ability 
Anyhow, you're young yet, and it's worth 
while to try something and see. If you 
find you can’t go it alone successfully, you 
can turn in and get a job any time.’ 

“I liked the advice, so I took it. Nov 
see what happened: 

“I told de dairy and creamery peopl: 
that I appreciated their offer, and con 
sidered it very fair, but that I had mad 
up my mind not to tie myself down to + 


| salaried position for the present. Straight- 


way, they produced another offer! 

“Their business consisted mainly of in- 
stalling creameries in various parts of th« 
country. À force of salesmen was engagec 
in sizing up different communities anc 
lining up local ‘key’ men, who could be 
most influential in starting a new project 
like a creamery. The salesmen usually 
tried to win the support of the leading 
banker, the leading farmer, and the lead- 
ing merchant. However, before a sak 
could be concluded, it was necessary tc 
take these three key men to Chicago to 
demonstrate to them at first-hand the 
possibilities in the dairy business. The 
contracts were put through there at the 
home office. 

“When I refused the salaried position. 
the owners said that I might have the job 
of handling the committees when they 
came to Chicago. I was offered one hun- 
dred dollars for each contract I succeeded 
in starting. This was an arrangement 
more to my liking, since it left me freedom 
to build up trade, just as if I were in 
business for myself. I accepted; and in 
the first two years I made a total of 
fifteen thousand dollars. Compare that 
with the three thousand a year that had 
been offered me as a confidential salaried 
worker! I think the willingness to take a 
chance, to seize a likely opportunity that 
is not a sure thing, is one of the marks of 
men who accomplish most in the world. 


"( YPPORTUNITY," Mr. Hastings con- 

tinued thoughtfully, “is, after all, a 
curious thing. It comes in unexpected ways, 
and you have to be ready to jump in and 
take advantage of it. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is the story of how our present 
company came into existence. 

“Our sole product at the start was the 
computing scale. Now, the computing 
scale was invented by an invalid in De- 
troit. Apparently he had some knowledge 
of storekeeping, ege he worked out a 
very good table of prices and weights, and 
with much ingenuity he used a pair of 
andirons and other handy contrivances to 
construct a crude model of his idea of a 
computing scale. It proved good enough 
to get him a patent. With a little financial 
assistance, he had a few scales manu- 
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Become Out Representative 


No Experience Necessary 


factured and put on exhibition in a store 
window in Detroit. 

“This was in the year 1889. One day 
that year a merchant from Dayton, Ohio, 
named Ozias, happened to be in Buffalo on 
business, and had startéd home. After 
boarding the train, he realized that the 
agent had sold him the wrong ticket. He 
was not routed by the direct line which he 
always took, but by the Michigan Central 
through Detroit. "There was still plenty of 
time for him to hop off the train. 

“Oh, what's the difference!’ Mr. Ozias 
reflected. ‘It will take me a little longer 
to get back this way, but I’ve never been 
to Detroit and I might as well see the 
town while I’ve got the chance!’ 

“So he started home the long way 
around. And that is probably the only 
reason why this story can be told. 

“In Detroit, Mr. Ozias had three or 
four hours to wait between trains. While 
walking around, he saw the crippled in- 
ventor's computing scales in a store win- 
dow. Being deeply interested in mechanics 
as well as merchandising, he saw great 
possibilities in the new scale. 

* [n Dayton, a day or so later, he got in 
touch with Mr. Edward Canby, a man of 
considerable means, and convinced him 
that the new scale might be developed 
into something with a great future. 
Eventually the two of them purchased the 
patents and opened a factory. They found 
that, while they could make the machines 
successfully, they had no luck in selling 
im This fact nearly put them on the 
rocks. 


"MY OWN entrance into the business 
was just aboutascasualasthatof Mr. 
Ozias's. I had been in the creamery busi- 
ness about two years when the great 
financial panic of 1893 hit us. Money 
disappeared like magic, and it was out of 
thequestion tointerest bankers and farmers 
in any enterprise requiring capital. Our 
salesmen had to look around for some- 
thing else to sell. One of them happened 
to see these new computing scales in a 
store window in Chicago, and he came 
straight to tell me about them. I put on 
my hat and went over for a look. 

* With my background of storekeeping, 
I knew how useful these scales would be. 
I found that two partners, named Mills 
and Hoyt, controlled the agency for the 
Central West. I introduced myself to 
them, and it did not take us long to get 
well acquainted. 

“At this time the partners were not 
pulling together very well, and finally Mr. 

zias sent word from Dayton that the 
only thing to do was to break up the 
partnership. In order to be fair to both of 
them, he suggested that each pick a man 
for a prospective partner. 

*He would come up from Dayton when- 
ever they were ready, interview the pro- 
spective partners they had selected, and 
deade in his own mind which was the 
better man. If the winner was Hoyt’s 
man, Hoyt was to continue, and Mills 
must sell out to the new man; if the winner 
was Mills’s choice, Hoyt would have to 
sell out. They both agreed to this ar- 
rangement, and when they were ready, 
Mr. Ozias arrived on the scene. 

“Now, Hoyt had picked me. He brought 
Mr. Ozias around and we had a chat. A 
half-hour after they left, Mr. Ozias walked 
in again, but this time with Mills. As 
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START NOW TO 
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ERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans 
Total Resources Thirteen Million Dollars 


Pan-American 
Policies 


seine all VH. x standard 
policies, sub-standar policies, 
child's Educational Endowmen 
Group Insurance and all forms oí 
Accident and Health Insurance. 

All Pan-American Policies are 
non-participating, thus enabling 
policyholders to have the bene- 
t from the start of the lowest 
possible premium rates. 

Pan-American policies contain 
all up-to-date policy provisions, 
which include most liberal cash 
surrender values, paid up insur- 
ance values, loan values, one of 
the most liberal total disability 
benefits offered in America as 
well as Double Indemnity feae 
tures when desired. 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus $900,000 
Insurance in Force: 
$125,000,000 
Insurance Written 
in 1923: $31,000,000 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 
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Let this old line legal reserve Company show you 
how to make more money. 

There is no business which offers greater oppore 
tunities for "independence" than the life insurance 
profession. No previous experience necessary. 

We are now ready to offer to responsible men and 
women a most complete FREE EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE, consisting of more than twenty carefully 
prepared booklets, dealing with every phase of the 
selling side of the business. These lessons are written 
so they may easily understood, and they enable 
new men in the business to sell insurance from the start. 

You may work part time, you may keep your present 
position until you see your way clear to devote all 

our time to representing the Pan-American. Our 
Iis office is ever ready to counsel, advise, and show 
you how. 

Our iy Ri who have spent a lifetime in the busi- 
ness, our field men and our years of experience are at 
your disposal, 

Our sales planning Gopartment secures prospects 
for our representatives. e do everything possible 
to make the way easy. 

„Life Insurance salesmanship is truly work of the 
highest character. Can you imagine any higher or 
finer occupation? It is one into which you can put 

our whole heart and soul with never a doubt—or a 
ear—or an “if” or a ‘‘perhaps.” 


E Remember, our course of instruction is absolutely 
ee. 

Send the coupon below, NOW, Today, and get started 
On the road to a bigger, more successful life. Later 


we will have one of our experienced men visit you and 
advise you and show you how. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. 20 New Orleans, La. 


| Please mail mo full partieulars regarding 
| your offer to Full or Part-Time representa- 
| tives. 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department T. 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


f ban protection of the justly earned 
reputation for superiority of Smith 
and Wesson lies in the quality of each 
For seventy-one years each 
SUPERIOR revolver has added to the 
reputation and prestige of its maker for 
dependable craftsmanship. 
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KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm’s Elastic Arch and Ankle 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidly developing muscle strength. 

hey readjust disorganized, 
sensitive bones, hold them 
where nature intended them 
to be. 
_ When used by athletes they prevent in- 
jury. Indispensable to all who are active 4 
upon their feet. 

Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them to suffering patients. 

At your dealer's or sent by mail. 
$1.50 each, $2.75 per pair. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
State Bhoe size. 

FREE descriptive Booklet on request 


- CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 


79-81 Reade Street New York 


12-18-23 


tid 


of powders or spread- 


ing of sticky I 
, Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 
use. Sure death to rats 
and mice. Quickest, 
cleanest, easiest way. 
New tin package con- 
B tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,’’ 
always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ege Guarantee Coupon 
IS in every package 


Mr. Ozias stepped forward to acknowledge 
the introduction, he saw that I was the 
man he had just been talking with. 

“What in the world—’ he began. 

** Mr. Ozias, I broke in, ‘if Mr. Mills 
will be kind enough to wait for us in the 
other room, I have a few things to explain 
to you.’ 

" Mills withdrew, and then I confessed 
that both he and Hoyt, unknown to each 
other and without any suggestion on my 
part, had asked to propose me as pro- 
spective partner. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Ozias, I went on, ‘I seem 
to have been specially marked for this 

osition. And I believe that we can do a 
ot of business.' 

*** You seem confident!’ he said. 

s66y am.’ 

“*But what do you know about the 
scale business? What makes you think 
you will be any good at it? 

"] admitted I knew nothing about it. 
I added, however, that I had been weigh- 
ing goods behind the counter ever since ] 
was a boy, and at least I could realize the 
need for a scale that would tell the weight 
and the price at the same time. 

** I've taken the trouble,’ I continued, 
'to satisfy myself that you are reliable, 
and I believe you have a good product. 
Now I want you to go out and make some 
inquiries about me. When you have found 
out that I am all right, suppose you come 
back here, and I'll make you a proposi- 
tion. 


“T GAVE him a few references, and he 
left. I think that he only walked 
around the block. Anyhow, he was back at 
the office in not over five or ten minutes. 
“Go ahead,’ he said, ‘I’m satisfied. 
What's your proposition ?" 

**D'll buy out Hoyt,’ I said, ‘and try to 
sell your scales for five months. By that 
time I will know for certain whether we 
can sell them and whether they give 
satisfaction after the buyers get them. If 
everything is satisfactory, we'll go right 
on. But if I try for five months and find 
I can’t sell your scales, I'll withdraw and 
you can get somebody else.’ 

“*That’s fair enough,’ Mr. Ozias said; 
and we struck our bargain on that basis. 

“I went to Dayton with him, and spent 

; a week looking over the factory and fa- 
| miliarizing myself with the details. Then 
I came back to Chicago and started work 
on the 23d of May. I was able to take 
over on this new job the men who had 
been helping me sell creameries. They 
were fine salesmen. Indeed, they had to 
be! It is one thing to sell an article that 
you set down in front of a man where he 
can see it and touch it and monkey with 
it. But it's something very different when 
you have nothing to show except blue 
prints and prospectuses. And that's what 
they had been working with in the cream- 
ery business. 

* Before the end of the month of May, 
in seven working days, we sold twenty- 
two scales; in June we sold ninety; in 
July, one hundred and fifty. 

“This was far and away above any- 
thing that had been done previously in the 
territory—and ours was the first agency 
| in the country to make a real success wit 
the scales. 

“After those first three months I went 
down to Dayton, and while there I took a 
ride with Mr. Canby, who, you will recall, 
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was Mr. Ozias's financial backer. That 

was before automobiles, and Mr. Canby 

had a fine team of high-stepping bays 
hitched to his carriage. I admired their 
aces, and Mr. Canby rewarded me by 

Becoming confidential. 

‘Hastings,’ he told me, ‘three months 
ago I was just about ready to shut down 
the cover of my check book and say, “I’m | 
through!” I had reached the conclusion 
that it was impossible to make a go of this 
business. Already I had spent eighty 
thousand dollars on it. Everything was 
pong out and nothing was coming in, and 

thought it was too expensive a game for 
me to play any more. Then you came 

along and cheered us up, and now I'm 

willing to spend any amount of money to 

put this concern on its feet.’ 

“How many times—in business as 
well as in all other human activities—the 
worst discouragement comes just before 
the big boost! That's what a quitter 
never learns, isn't it? 

*Mills and I cleared forty thousand 
dollars out of our agency the following 
year, and as we continued to be the onl 
agency that sold the scales with ndi 
success, we negotiatéd a contract and se- 
cured exclusive sales rights to the whole of 
the factory's output. This led into a 
combination with the factory, and after 
that we went on to other lines of business 
machinery. To-day the business is world- 
wide. 

“Now, I want to tell you something,” 
Mr. Hastings concluded. “I’m not much 
of a hand to advise other people how they 

ought to regulate their a airs; but there’s 
one statement I do like to make when I 
get the chance. It’s straight out of my 
own experience. Most of my progress has 
been due to the fact that from/time to 
time I broadened my contacts, kept my 
mind open to new ideas, increased my 
circle of friends, studied what bigger and 
better men were doing and how they did 
it, and learned from them as well as from 
my own work. 

* "Two heads are better than one' is an 
old saying and a good one. It explains why 
partnerships are nearly always more ca- 
pable than sole ownership, and why cor- 

orationsoften dobetterthan partnerships. 
am frequently called on to make addresses 
at different places, and whenever it is 
proper I take pains to urge this idea: 

“You gentlemen have come here pre- 
sumably to learn something. Though you 
may not carry away a great deal from the 
remarks of any one speaker, still it is quite 
probable you will capture some idea or 
meet some man here who will prove a 
valuable acquaintance in times to come. 
When you go back to your offices, there- 
fore, I suggest that you urge all of your 
young men to go out of their way to meet 
responsible people and learn from them. 


The broader a man's contacts, the clearer 
will be his thinking, the fresher his ideas, 
and the bigger his accomplishment.’ ” 

CAE d n Le 


"THE Man With 1,000 Partners" is 
the story of James C. Penney, whose 
500 department stores are scattered 
all over the United States. He tells 
you next month of the long years of 
hardship that preceded his rise in the 
world,and explains the''Goiden Rule" 
system under which he has built up 
thevastenterprise thatbearshis name. 


Wing Chair No. 2012 
Leg-rest disappears when not in 
use, as in models shown below. 


[The World's Easiest Easy Chair] 


No. 1006 
A most comfortable over- 
stuffed wing chair. Loose 
cushion seat over special 
springs, Equipped with dis- 
appearing leg-regt. — 


S 


No. 2015 
Coxwell type carved arms — 
peculiarly plcasing in de- 
sign, Supplied with otto- 
man to match, if desired. 


An attractive, restful chair 
from our "'tapestry-frame" 
styles, Equipped with De- 
Luxe Spring-Edge Seat. Ma- 
finish, 


hogany or walnut 


5000 LEADING FURNITURE DEALERS 
SELL ROYALS: SEE YOUR DEALER 


Rest and Relax 
Like This 
After a Hard Day! 


HE usual chair, fixed and arbi- 
trary, simply can't be comfort- 
able for everybody. Ideas of comfort 
vary. The famous Royal Easy Chair 
adjusts itself to every individual 
fancy. In a Royal, you make your- 
self comfortable. Pull out the leg- 
rest—stretch out—lean back as far 
as you choose! A touch of a but- 
ton and the back gently reclines to 
whatever point gives you the exact 
degree of relaxation you are seek- 
ing. Royalsare made in many styles 
and in velour, mohair, tapestry or 
leather coverings. Moderately 
riced. Fully guaranteed. See the 
Rove at your dealers’. Write for 
free style book, “Royal Comfort”. 


Royal Easy Bed-Davenport 


Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
uine Nachman spring units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides outlikea 
dresserdrawer.Cedar-covered beddingcompartment. 


Manufactured Solely By 

Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 

Fully Protected by U. S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 
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SUPREME 
Mahogany finish case; 934 inches high, 19 inches long; 5-inch Ivoroid Dial; 
convex glass; gold-plated sash with silver bezel; 8-day movement with hour and half- 
hour strike on Cathedral gong. $13.50. These clocks with silver finish dial $1.00 extra, 


-Three handsome clocks 
. at “How-can-they-do-it” prices! 


OU should have seen the astonishment of our designers 
when we told them to produce three clocks that would 
sell for as low as $13.50 apiece. Such a price for a Sessions 
Clock, made according to Sessions standards, was unheard of. 


“But remember," we said, “they are Sessions Clocks. They 
must live up to our reputation for quality and dependability. 
They must be handsome, artistic and appeal to good taste. 


“This fall thousands of people moving into new homes will 
reed new clocks. They won’t buy in poor taste, and they 
won’t pay high prices. But a $13.50 Sessions will be just 
what they want. These clocks are for them and for thousands 
of cthers who may not be moving into new homes, but who 


want good clocks.” 


So here they are—the Supreme, Superb and Surprise— 
three handsome clocks at wonderfully low prices. Sessions 
Quality. Sessions Dependability. Where could you find their 
equal? Ask to see them in jewelry and department stores. 


The SESSIONS CLOCK CO., 118 E. Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


SUPERB 
Mahogany finish case and all other specifi- 
cations the same as the SUPREME described 
above. $13.50. 


SURPRISE 
Mahogany finish case and all other specifi- 
cations the same as the SUPREME described 
above. $13.50. 


r essions 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


You Can't Boss 
Others Unless You 
Can Boss Yourself 


(Continued from page 29) 


watch something, and like a flash I realized 
that I was the victim of a trick, and that 
my hours of work had gone for nothing. | 
looked up. The men were looking at me 
and grinning. For a second I was angry, 
then I controlled myself. 

“I grinned back, and reached for a 
pair of calipers to measure the work. 

“<All right, boys,’ I said, ‘it’s on me.’ 

“At that the men broke into a roar of 
laughter, and one of them brought me the 
paie, which had been concealed. Then 

finished my wheel and cast it, with no 
more trouble. 

“One of the old-timers, a man who had 
started with my grandfather, came to me 
later on and said: 

“*You’ll do, Billy. We haven't much 
use for a man who can't stand the gaf.’ 


in charge of that plant that I was re 
warded for my self-control on that and 
other occasions. I was in my office over- 
looking the plant yard, when the super 
intendent came hastily over to my dest 

*** For heaven's sake, Mr. Woodin, lock 
out of the window!’ he gasped. | 

“I glanced out. Every man in th 
foundry was in the yard, some eight hur 
dred of them. There was an outs 
stairway on the office building and 1 vc 
out to see what they wanted. They hal 
elected one chap as their spokesman. Hi 
said: | 

*** Billy, the cost of living is still goin 
up, and we've been reading in the pape 
that you’re getting higher prices for youl 
product. We've talked it over, and wi 
think we ought to have a raise, and wh 
we were waiting for the next heat, *i 
thought we'd ask about it. We coulda! 
decide on a committee, so we all came. 

“<All right, I said, ‘Pll look into ! 
and let you know this afternoon.’ 

“That afternoon I went to the fourdty 
and told them that they were right abou! 
conditions, and that I would give them! 
ten per cent raise. | 

**'But,' I said to them, ‘the men! 
the machine shop and the other dep: 
ments just had a raise lately, and I dor 
want them unsettled. So, don't any: 
you say anything about it." 

“Then I sent word to the time keeper! 
check in the raise at the new rate, an 
forgot all about it. 

“Three weeks later 1 happened to! 
going through the foundry and one of d 
men stopped me. 

**Say, Billy,’ he said, ‘how about 
little raise?’ 

“‘ Raise!’ I answered, ‘why, I just gal 
you one three weeks ago.’ 

*** Well, we never got it,’ he retorted. 

“I investigated, and discovered th 
there had been some kind of a sli | 
and the raise hadn't gone through. 1..« 
it up. Later, one of the men was x 
why they hadn't mentioned the fact t: 
the raise had not been received | 
promised. 


"[T WAS years later, when I was myself 


———— ———— ——— ——— 
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Jor Economical Transportation 


— = 
Utility Coupe 


—the car of many uses 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupe is a great favorite with 
salesmen and business men because of its dependable 
performance. Its splendid style and Fisher body create a 
fine impression upon their trade. The immense rear 
compartment affords plenty of room for samples, suit- 
cases and luggage. 


The Utility Coupe is priced at 


*640 


Superior Roadster e «+ $495 


Superior Touring =. > 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - 
Superior Utility Coupe - 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 
Superior Sedan - - » 
Superior Commercial Chassis 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 


510 
640 
640 
725 
795 
410 
550 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


—anditisgreatly preferred 
as a woman's car and as a 
second car in many homes. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DEIROIT, MICHIGAN 


In construction work it affords remarkable ease in 
getting about over all kinds of roads, carrying tools 
and equipment. It provides a means of going quickly 
from one job to another, especially in places where 
transportation facilities are poor, thus effecting a great 
saving in time. 


Physicians and professional men use it to a large extent 
because it is an all-weather, all-season car, possessing a 
dignity in accordance with their profession. It is unusu- 
ally easy to handle in traffic and city streets and can be 
quickly and easily parked in a small space. 


Farmers use it to a surprising extent because its large 
carrying capacity makes it easy to take produce to the 
nearby town, and because it possesses the lowest average 
cost of operation of any closed car built. It can be used in 
all seasons. Its powerful valve-in-head motor makes it 
possible to travel the rough country roads. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


F 
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Keystone Standard Watch, 10 
size. Thin model, beautifully 
made and cased in the Jas. Boss 
gold-filled cam, in white or 
green. Made in America, 


"29 
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«Just before the 
battle, Mother” 


Andnow, ladies and gentlemen, 
will you please look at that little 
time-keeper! With the only good 
watch in the crowd, he’s as proud 
as a peacock! 

And why shouldn’t he be? The 
Keystone Standard isa fine, man’s 
watch too good for a boy you 
might say. But it's moderately 


priced, and, after all, why not give the kids watches 
they'll take pride in and care for accordingly! Ask 
your jeweler to show you this watch. 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case Com- 


jci pany, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler does 


not have it, write us direct and give us his name. Other 
styles and sizes at correspondingly moderate prices. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO,, Established 1853 


New York 


Chicago 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 


WATCHES 


“‘Oh, Billy's a good boy,’ he said. 
“We didn’t want to embarrass him. You 
see, he used to work here!’” 

“Do your men still call you Billy,” I 
asked, " now that you're president of the 
company?" 

“Some of the men in the Berwick plant 
do," Woodin confessed, "especially the 
old-timers. We have seven men there yet 
who started in with my grandfather, and 
I'm still just a boy to them." 

" You can see by that incident and its 
results," Woodin continued, “how great a 
return may result from only a small ex- 
penditure of self-control. 


“WHEN I had worked through all 
the stages of the business up to the 
presidency, the American Car and Foun- 
dry Company was organized, and our 
plant was merged with it. I was made 
district manager of the Berwick Branch. 
There I learned a little more about self- 
control, of another kind. 

“Tt was at times necessary for me to 
sell equipment. One day I called at the 
office of the purchasing agent for a rail- 
road system. In answer to my inquiry for 
the boss, the chief clerk retorted gruffly: 

“*He’s out!’ 

“T answered, with a smile, that I would 
be glad to wait until he came in. 

“The clerk replied with an ungracious 
grunt. 

“I made up my mind to see if I couldn't 
soften the chap, and started a conversa- 
tion with him. At first his answers were 
short and rude, but gradually he warmed 


| up until he was almost pleasant. Then he 


happened to mention that the purchasing 
agent was delayed because he had to pay 
a visit to the dentist 

“I picked up my' bag and started 
toward the door. 

“‘PIl be back this way next week,’ I 
said. ‘Pll drop in and see him then.’ 

“The chief clerk, who by this time 
had beconfe quite friendly, tried to de- 
tain me. 

“*Sit down,’ he said, ‘the boss will be 
back in just a little while.’ 

“But I went. The following week when 
I came back, I was received in the most 
cordial way by the chief clerk, and when 
I went into the purchasing agent's office, 
that official jumped up with a smile to 
greet me. bs 

“*So you're the chap who wouldn't wait 
until I got back from the dentists, he 
chuckled. 

“I booked a nice order. 

“Now, the value of that little incident 
is illustrated in two ways: If I had al- 
lowed my temper to be ruffled by my first 
reception and had replied in kind, the 
chief clerk would not have told me that 
his boss was in the dentist's chair. You 
can imagine what a sales prospect would 
have greeted me when the purchasing 
agent came back with his nerves in a 
jangle! I probably would have lost that 
business. But, still more important, my 
own attitude would have intensified the 
hostility of the chief clerk, and multiplied 
future difficulties for me in that office. 

"Let me give you an example of still 
another form of self-control. The ma- 
chine shop of the plant at Berwick was a 
big department. It employed several 
hundred men and represented a huge 
investment. The position of foreman was 
of great importance. The shop could 
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WHO READS THE CLASSICS, ANYWAY? : 


By HARFORD POWEL, JR. 


wrote “The Leather Pushers” and dozens of other 
stories in slang. He only writes in slang, by the way. 
He doesn’t speak it. . 

Witwer came to my office the other day. He talked about 
the whims of publishers and editors, about the high cost of 
living and the low cost of manuscript. We agreed that homes 
are hard to find and harder to 
pay for. Witwer remarked 
pensively that if it weren't 
for the excellent climate of 
Los Angeles, he would put 
his present house rent into a 
long-term lease on the Tower 
of London. 

“Or Westminster Abbey,” 
he added. “The various 
houses I have inhabited in 
the East and the West since 
the war must be just as 
handsome as it is. Certainly, 
it can’t cost any more than 
they have.” 

“How many times have 
you moved since the war,” I 
asked. 

“T’ve lost count,” 
Witwer. 

“What has happened to 
your furniture and stuff?” 

“My table is still with 
me," he replied. “I lost my 
chair somewhere between 
Yonkers and Nantucket, and 
my rug disappeared on its 
way to the Coast." 

here was a brief pause, in 
which I remembered my own 
moving days—the numerous fine, fresh early mornings in which 
I had waked to find moving vans in front of my different homes. 

“Is that all you have left?” I asked Witwer. “A chair, a 
table, and a rug?" 

“T told you the rug got lost. But there's something else I 
have preserved—something I would carry from home to home 
in my arms, rather than have it get away from me." 

“What is that?” 

“Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books.” 

It was a stupefying answer. 

You know the extraordinary stories that Witwer writes. 
You know that they sound like brilliant impromptus—as if 
he dashed them off for the fun of it, joke following joke as 
naturally as drops of water follow etch other over Niagara. 
The heroes are prize fighters, soda clerks, salesmen, ball players. 
What is the modern Dickens of this lowbrow world doing with 
such a serious compendium of the world’s great literature? 

He told me, and I had a picture of what good literature 
means to an ambitious man i has never had a single line of 
it forced upon him, at school or college. Witwer’s education is 
nothing if not home-made. He was a newsboy who ran away 
with a circus; when he writes about soda clerks, he writes from 
their side of the counter. That was his college. 

And when he had given me an idea of how it feels to discover 
Een Md Cervantes for one's self, we began to talk about Frank 

risch. 

Frisch plays ball for John McGraw. He has not, as far as I 
know, any intention of being a writer. He is not literary. 
What does he want of a collection of the world's best thought? 
And yet he has a Five-Foot Shelf, and freely admits that it is 
the most useful reading he can find. 

Now the first ball team I ever had a bowing acquaintance 
with was the Boston Red Sox, in the days when Chick Stahl and 
Buck Freeman were so famous; and I never recall seeing those 
worthies with copies of Dante and Rousseau in their hands. What 
would they think.of Frank Frisch? What John McGraw thinks 
of Frisch is sufficiently indicated by his contract: and yet— 
to reveal a secret—Mr. McGraw is not preéminently a lover of 
philosophy and of poetry. 


Ws there is H. C. Witwer, the young man who 


said 


“Directors are getting interested in this fellow Lloyd,” said Witwer. 
“And why? His sources of inspiration include Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books.” 


This is the first time, possibly, that he has placed a student 
of Descartes and Faraday at second base. 

Witwer and I discussed this phenomenon, and he observed 
that another young fellow who would be heard from some day is 
Harold Lloyd. 

“Directors are getting interested in him," said Witwer. 
“He seldom if ever has to hang around outside the studios, 
waiting for a job. They can 
always fit him in somewhere. 
And why?" : 

“T suppose," I said at a 
venture, “that he screens 
well." 

"Even more than that," 
kindly explained Witwer, “he 
is fertile of good ideas, and 
has an educated sense of 
comedy. His sources of in- 
spiration include the Five- 

oot Shelf." 

There was a pause. I was won- 
dering why a familiarity with 
Michiavelli’s “Prince” and the 
Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin was useful to a man 
who does hand-stands on the 
cornices of tall buildings—and 
does them, as you may have 
noticed, on days when strong 
gales are blowing. 

“Believe it or not,” said Wit- 
wer, “I was in Lloyd's house not 
long ago, and a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the parlor book-case was 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of, 
Books." 

After Witwer had gone, I 
turned back to my desk, and 
there was a letter from Whiting 
Williams—an interesting person, 
too. He is the man who took off his white collar, and worked for 
many months as a common laborer in coal mines and steel mills, and 
then wrote “What’s on the Worker's Mind." It's an interesting book. 
Here is Williams' letter: 

“T have in mind a line of Goldsmith that has been of constant 

value to me in my search for the motives and mainsprings of 
my fellow humans. The chances are I would never have seen 
it if it had not been in my Five-Foot Shelf. I'll wager that 
almost every other owner could tell a similar tale, and with 
similar gratitude."—WnrriNG WILLIAMS. 

Isn't it curious what a single collection of books can do? There is 
Witwer, writing entertaining stories out in Los Angeles—Harold Lloyd, 
making the whole world grateful for his incomparable comedy—Frank 
Frisch, preparing against the far-distant day when he will no longer 
play ball—Whiting Williams, delving in mile-deep mines—and all of 
them finding something useful and practical in a group of great books 
put together by America's greatest educator. 

Charles William Eliot knew what he was doing when he edited this 
collection. The people who like it best and use it best are the Lloyds 
and the Witwers and the Williamses—people who buy books as an in- 
vestment, and use them to do something for themselves. 

If you are one of these people or want to be one, you are sure to be 
mightily interested by a little book that has been written about Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf (The Harvard Classics). It is one of the most 
widely known little books in the world; its title is “Fifteen Minutes 
a Day" and it is given away to people who ask for it seriously. 

If you will mail the coupon below to P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
a copy will be mailed to you. 

And you will know more about the secret shared by the people in 
this story than you have known before! 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


Please send me bv mail, free of charge and without obligation, a complimentary 
copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day," which describes Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvar Classics), and suggests the direct bearing of good reading 
upon happy and useful living. 
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You Have an Old Man in Your Care 


Tie men who represent 
Provident Mutual are of 
the type that see in the 
day's work something more 
than usenet return. TAS 
are equi to give g 

Sinal od advice. You 
can depend upon them. 


—He is with you all the time, though 
you have never seen him. But not so 
many years from now you will look into 
your mirror and meet him face to face. 
He is—you! 


There is great satisfaction in looking after 
this old man—a sense of mental comfort 
in knowing that his declining years are 
provided for. And it is so easily done; 
sums laid aside at regular intervals to ac- 
cumulate at interest will pay him an in- 
come when he needs it most—that is, 
when he can no longer earn for himself. 
If death intervenes before the date which 
he has set for this income to start, pay- 
ments are made at once to his—to your 
dependents. 


ProvidentMutual old age endowment pol- 
icies are bringing comfort to thousands of 
elderly people, and it is gratifying to see 
how popular this excellent form of life in- 
surance is becoming. Consult your nearest 
Provident Agent concerning a plan of old 
age endowment insurance for you today. 
il you do not know his address write to 
the company itself. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


©1924 


Founded 1865 


| a mechanical draftsman. 


make or lose money, depending entirely 
upon who was in charge of it. 

“It had been decided to discharge the 
foreman, and we were looking for a suc- 
cessor. For some time I had had my eye 
on a man in the engineering department, 
is work was 


| always well done, right up to the minute. 


But he seemed to lack ambition. Al- 
though he had been there for some time, 


| he was satisfied to do his own work, and 


showed no curiosity about anything else, 
nor any desire to ‘reach out’ for a promo- 


| tion—and that is the best way to tell 


when a man is ready to be promoted. 
‘But I had been watching him for some 
time, and decided that he had real ca- 

acity if it could be awakened. Although 
| knew it was a gamble, I determined to 
make the effort. I called him into my 
oflice and told him that, commencing the 
next day, he would be foreman of the 
machine shop. It was quite a jump for 
him—from a comparatively obscure clerk- 
ship to the command of several hundred 
men at a good salary. 

"At first he demurred. He didn't 
want to take it. I gathered that he 
didn't doubt his ability to hold it, but he 
just didn't want to take the trouble. I 
settled that by ordering him to take it. 

“For quite a long time after that, dur- 
ing a period of seven or eight weeks, I 
made it my business to get around to the 
machine shop daily. Always I found 


| everything just as ıt had been, and the 


new foreman sitting on a bench in the 
corner smoking a pipe. So far as I could 
see, his coming had not changed even a 
grain of dust. The conditions which had 
caused the former foreman to be re- 
moved went on the same as ever. 

“I said nothing, but I began to have 
mental qualms. “I’ve made a mistake,’ I 
thought, ‘and it’s costing us a lot of 
money.’ 

“I began to feel as if I must say some- 
thing to the chap. I could at least give 
him a good talking-to, but my intelligence 
told me that this would not be fair. If, 
when he had first taken the position, he 
had shown some signs of activity, whether 


| he accomplished anything or not, I would 


not have considered anything short of 
three months a fair trial. So I repressed 
my inclination, and said nothing—and my 
new foreman lighted his pipe and did the 
same. 


2 TH INGS ran as they were a little while 
longer, and for some cause or another I 
had no opportunity to visit the machine 


| shop for several days. When I did, what 
| a change! The place had been shaken up 


from one end to the other. Machines were 
in new positions. Men were performing 


, their duties in new ways. Where five men 


had been tending five widely separated 


| machines, they had been brought close 
| together, and three were doing the work 


now. 

“And the place was running like a 
watch. Without looking at time sheets 
or cost reports, I could tell from the 
enthusiasm with which each man at- 
tacked his task that the shop was running 
right, and that from now on there would 
be no more complaint. 

“What had occurred was this: My new 
foreman, instead of jumping in and stir- 
ring things up as soon as he got the job, 
sat down, as I had seen him, and lighted 
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his pipe. There he sat, day after day, 
sizing up the shop, sizing up the men, 
thinking, planning, arranging in his mind 
the shop as it should be. I learned after- 
ward that he had talked with all the 
men, asked their advice, tried to find out 
how they would do it. 

“The result was that when he did move, 
the ground was thoroughly prepared. He 
knew exactly what he wanted to do, and 
the men were enthusiastically behind him. 

“In this case the organization bene- 
fited by the self-restraint of two men. 
The new foreman repressed his perfectly 
natural and human desire to do something, 
whether the time was ripe or not, to show 
that he was on the job, or at least to talk 
about it—and I let him alone when I 
wanted to be stirring him up. 


*F"T HERE are times when self-control 

pays an immediate dividend; you 
don’t always have to wait for the result. 
Some years ago the president of one of the 
big railroads announced that he was in the 
market for a thousand steel cars con- 
structed on a new principle. We had only 
recently commenced the manufacture of 
such cars. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance for us to get the business, and I 
went after it. 

“The representatives of a number of 
car manufacturers were in the president's 
office, which was in a Western city. I had 
a preliminary interview with him in the 
morning, in which he told me that he 
would not place the order without giving 
me a hearing. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, he sent for me and said: 

“‘I am sorry to tell you, Mr. Woodin, 
that I have decided to purchase the cars 
from the Blank Company,' naming our 
principal competitor. . 

e Vell! Under the circumstances, los- 
ing that order was a blow right between 
the eyes, and the fact that the cars had 
been purchased from my competitor with- 
out giving me the hearing that I had 
been promised didn't make it any easier 
to bear. 

* However, I had long schooled myself 
not to cry over split milk, so I mustered 
up a smile, although the effort required 
was tremendous, and held out my hand. 

*** All right,’ I said, ‘I hope we'll be 
able to get together next time.’ 

“Instead of taking my hand, the 
president looked at me for a moment in 
silence. Then he said, with a peculiar 
intonation, 'You're a pretty good loser, 
aren't you?’ 

“I answered that I tried to be, and 
again started to take leave of him. This 
time he shook hands with me, and I 
moved toward the door. Before I got 
there, however, he called me back. 

**Say, Woodin, he said, ‘you’re a 
mighty ood loser! Look here! I'll go on 
to New York with you to-night, and to- 
morrow I'll see if I can't give you an 
order for another thousand cars. We can 
use ’em!’ And he did! 

“The things I have been telling you,” 
resumed Woodin, “have dealt with the 
im portance of self-control on the job. It is 
just as important to the business man to 

e able to stop thinking about business 
at night as it 1s to think about it during 
the day. 

“Like everyone else, when night comes 
it finds me with unsolved problems in my 
mind. When I leave the office I forget 


The Dark Era 


of teeth cleaning— changed a few years ago 


Up to 1915 the war on film seemed a 
losing fight. 

Despite all care, most people's teeth 
were coated more or less. ‘Tooth trou- 
bles were almost universal. Pyorrhea be- 
came alarmingly common. 

Able authorities have sought for film 
combatants. Now things have changed. 
You see glistening teeth in every circle 
now. Millions of homes of some 50 
nations have adopted a new method ot 
teeth cleaning. 


The ruinous film 


Most tooth íroubles are due to film 
—that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

Soon the film discolors, forming dingy 
coats, and teeth lose their luster. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

No ordinary tooth paste 


enamel. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent 
far softer than 


use a film com- 
batant which 
contains harsh 


' grit. 
kh 


effectively fights film. So dental science 
sought new methods and found two. 
One disintegrates the film at all stages 
of formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 

Many careful tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply the 
methods daily. The name is Pepsodent. 


A new era has dawned 


Research has revealed other essentials, 
and Pepsodent meets them. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the sa- 
liva, which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in saliva, which is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth. 

These combined effects have brought 
a new dental era. Its use quick- 
ly has spread the world over, 
largely through dental advice. 


Now millions of people in 
every clime enjoy the Pepso- 
dent effects. Their teeth are 
whiter, cleaner, safer. No one 
who once learns what Pepso- 
dent means will ever go with- 
out it. 


Never 
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Pepsodeni 


REG. U. S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over 


Watch Them Become Whiter 


For your own sake, send this coupon for 
atest. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as the 
film coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted, and 
will nevcr forget the effects. 


CUT OUT THE COUTON NOW 


Canadian Cffhee and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


1622 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 137, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan's 

Pyorrhea plays no favorites. 
Dental records show that four persons out of 
every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are subject to Pyorrhea. 
Heed Nature's warning — tender, bleeding 
gums — before it is too late. 
Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist and by brushing 
your teeth twice daily with Forhan's For the 
Gums. 
Forhan's For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 
teeth white, the mouth healthy. 

This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the 

treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 

thousands have found beneficial for years. For 

your own sake make sure that you get tt. 


Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


orhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea pona, 


Formula of 
$ RJ Forhan DDS 
, Forhan Company | 
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AE DENTAL PEORES 


them. During the evening I give myself 
up to something else. If a business 


; thought obtrudes itself in my conscious- 


ness, I push it out of sight again. 

“At four-thirty o'clock next morning I 
wake up automatically and switch on the 
light by my bed. A pencil and pad are 
there, ready. I am refreshed by sleep. 
Everything is quiet, nothing interferes 
with concentration. In about half an 
hour I have solved my problems, written 
the decisions down, and gone back to 
sleep again. I have been doug that for 
years.” 


AS I said at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, when I talked with Woodin at 
his home it was the third time that I had 
seen him. The other two interviews I 
had at his office. Each was five minutes 


i 
^ There was something rather remarkable 


about those two short talks, something 
that illustrates Woodin’s way of doing 
things. When I went into his big office 
I found him cordial, unhurried, appar- 
ently unoccupied. During the five 
minutes I was there, no one came in, no 
one called on the telephone. I told him I 
had to have more of his time to prepare 
an article of this kind. 

"Well," he said, “I suppose you'd 
better come to my house on Sunday: Im 
terribly busy." 

I suppose I looked a little incredulous, 
for he smiled. 

“I don't look busy, to you, do I?" he 
asked. “That’s because this is your time. 
I have set it aside for you. For your 
sake and mine I won't think of anything 
else, or permit anything or anyone to 
disturb us; but when your five minutes 
is up, something else is waiting for me, 
and must have its time, just as you had 
yours. 

“Did you ever happen to think," he 
went on, “that, no matter how busy you 
are, you always have time for something 
that you want to do?" 

He paused to let that sink in, and then 
smiled again, that human, faintly quizzi- 
cal, wholly agreeable smile. 

"How often have you evaded some- 
thing disagreeable by telling yourself you 
hadn't time to do it?" he queried. "That's 
a perfectly human characteristic; we'd all 
do it, if we allowed ourselves to. So I 
made up my mind that I would have time 
to do everything that I ought to do. 
You have no idea how it simplifies my 
days. I am always busy; but I'm never 
hurried.” 

I thought that over afterward, and it 
seemed to me that Woodin’s discovery of 
that bit of psychology, and his applica- 
tion of it, was Ae LINN one of the 
reasons why he is at the head of a great 
business. 


“PEP” —What is it, how you can get 
it, how you lose it, and what to do if 
you haven’t enough of it are ex- 
plained next month by Dr. William 
S. Sadler, whose practical and inter- 
esting health articles you have read 
in several recent issues of this maga- 
zine. He gives you a very simple test 
to determine the activity of your 
thyroid gland, which to an astonish- 


| ing degree determines your personal 


energy. 


The Man Who Was Afraid to Take a Chance, by MEtLLA RusseLL McCaLttum 


The Man Who Was 
Afraid to Take a 
Chance 


(Continued from page 46) 


talking about the luncheon. One was a 
newcomer, whose husband was connected 
with the new bicycle factory. 

“Yes, it was a delightful affair,” the 
newcomer said. “‘It was so thoughtful of 
Mrs. Dutton to have a woman to look 
after her guests’ babies. But, do tell me— 
is it true that that pretty Mrs. Kinney 
lives tn a coal yard?” 

“The Kinneys are among our finest 
young people,” came the warm reply. 
“But— Yes, it’s true, and it’s something 
of a tragedy—only they don’t know it 
yet. The trouble is, Spence Kinney can’t 
see the woods for-the trees.” 

What in the world did they mean? 
Spence decided to ask Mark Lamberson. 

The keen-eyed cashier received him in a 
private office at the rear. “Mark,” Spence 
asked, “is there anything the matter with 
me 


“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“Tell me the truth, before I tell you 
something.” 

“Why, Spence, I'd trust you with my 
money—and my wife. Thats what I 
think of you.” 

Spence told him what he had over- 


eard. 

Mark looked out the window. *' You're 
over-cautious, I’d say, since you ask me." 

*But I've had to go carefully! My 
father was in a financial hole. And the 
new ice company's failing hasn't helped 
me any." 

*Why don't you come up-town and 
live? Thesei psychological effect would 
perhaps help financially." 

“We are coming up-town—just as soon 
as I can see my way clear ahead." 

"Every successful man has to gamble 
now and then, Spence." 

“Oh, yes, you bankers!” flared Spence. 
"You can afford to gamble—with our 
money!” 

“I wasn’t talking about bankers, or of 
any one class. You asked me my opinion, 
and I gave it.” 

Spence gulped. He was not naturall 
rude. “I apologize. I’m much obliged. 
Only, you don’t understand, Mark.” 


HE LEFT the bank unhappy. How little 
people knew! Therewas noonewhoun- 
derstood. He told himself that he didn't /ike 
to live in the small house any more than 
Myra did; but it was for their own good. 

e thought of himself as an abused man. 
There is a fine line where over-caution, if 
continued, becomes plain stubbornness. 
He did not know he was stepping on that 
line; of course. He had a bank balance 
now. The thought occurred to him that 
he would never use it as a payment on a 
house; he would wait until they had all 


cash. 

When he reached home two youngsters 
were playing on the porch with Irene and 
Spencie. Two small, dirty boys, with cut- 
down woolen trousers and buttonless 
blouses. 


The RAZOR That 
Sharpens Itself 


“Speed” 


say some. “I want a fast shave, 
once over.” Only a super-keen 
blade can give it — one stropped 
to new4ike keenness before each 


shave. However sharp a blade, - 


it dulls unless it is stropped. 
Only one kind of blade can be 
easily, automatically stropped 
insuring each shave a perfect 
shave. It is a part of the famous 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, an 
exclusive patent. 


“Comfort” 


say others. “I want a smooth 
fine feel.” Only a speedy shave 
can give comfort. Slow shaving 
“pulls,” creates abrasions and 
brings annoyance. A blade that 
gets duller with each shave is an 
abomination. No man need suffer 
it. The self-stropping feature of the 
patented Valet AutoStrop Razor 
insures each blade super-keenness 
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What men seek in a shave 


and gives each shave a comfort - 


otherwise unobtainable. 


How toget these wanted results: 


Beards differ. Skins differ. Find the razor best suited 
for you. Make this test in fairness to your future. Buy 
a Valet AutoStrop Razor. Note its advantages. Observe 
that every shave is with a new-like blade. Stropping 
prolongs the efficiency of our blade to two or three cimes 
the average life. The famous Valet AutoStrop Razor 
is for sale everywhere in various sets at different prices. 
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p Razor 


A wave of disgust passed over him. He | AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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For bright, sparkling eyes, clear skin, 
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digestion, and the stamina of whole- 
some health, keep the body internally 
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wanted to pick up his children, one under 
either arm, and remove them to the chaste 
recesses of the kitchen. Irene was a doll- 
like Myra, and Spencie a fuzzy-haired, 
blue-rompered three-year-old. 

He went on into the kitchen. “Just 
what do you call those?" He indicated 
the visitors with a backward thrust of his 
thumb. 

“Your children’s playmates!” 

The reply was too quick. He saw that 
Myra’s cheeks were hot. Well, he 
wouldn’t provoke a quarrel, he decided, 
and passed on to the living-room. 

As soon as he had himself under control 
he came back. The teakettle was singing 
on top of a clean stove. Four chairs were 
drawn around the inviting white-clothed 
table: two straight, one high, one “junior” 
chair. Myra looked pretty in pink ging- 
ham, peering into the oven at the baking 
potatoes. 

“You don't like to have those children 
here, do you, Spence?" . 

“Not especially," he agreed coolly. 

“Well, neither do I. can’t bear it, 
really! But I felt so sorry for ours. They 
never have any playmates.” 

“I know. But in a few years things will 
be different." 

Myra looked at him levelly. Her eyes 
were dark with disapproval. She began 
to take the potatoes out of the oven. 
“Call the children to supper," she said 
mechanically. 

d d es, I figure that in a few years 
now—’ 

Suddenly flames shot up in Myra’s eyes. 
“Call the children, I said!" 

Her tone made Spence gasp. It was the 
tone of an habitual scold. He shrugged, 
and walked to the door deliberately. 
“Come, Irene and penei he said with 
studied easiness. “Say good-by to your 
little friends, and let them go home to 
their suppers.’ 

Throughout the meal the children prat- 
tled, happy over their new acquaintances. 
Spence, scraping out the mealy inside of 
a potato for his son, eyed Myra. The red 
in the cheeks had cooled to a lovely pink. 
How pretty she was—the prettiest thing 
in the world! 

In his soul he called to her: 
beautiful, I love you! 
happy!” 

He wished that he could utter those 
words out loud. If he could, he thought, 
they might meet on their old plane of un- 
derstanding. But he could not say any- 
thing to her. He could only sit miserably 
inside the wall he had built around him- 
self, the while he ate stolidly of baked 
potatoes and apple sauce. 


“Oh, my 
I want you to be 


SHORT distance beyond the Dutton 
place was a new residential section in 
Orkin. A number of shingle bungalows 
were under construction. Some were 
stained brown, others a soft, dark green. 
Spence had seen them when he was de- 
livering coal. He had noticed their dor- 
mer windows and sun parlors. And he had 
told himself that when they did get 
around to build, they would have dormers 
and a sun parlor. Myra adored dormers, 
and she often said that a sun parlor would 
be a wonderful place for the children to 
play, and for sewing, and for afternoon tea. 
Curiously, as the conviction that he was 
abused and that Myra was lacking in 
wifely understanding settled down upon 


him, the thought of those new bungalows 
became an obsession. He found himself 
picturing the interior of a sun parlor, fur- 
nished with wicker chairs and. cretonne, 
and Myra passing around cake and coffee. 

"What's the matter with me?" he 
asked himself. “We can't have a home 
until we have all cash. It's nonsense to 
put all your savings in a payment down, 
and then live under mortgages the rest of 
your life. ` Absolute nonsense!" 

One night, as he walked home moodily,, 
he was nearly always moody nowadays, 
he passed a boy and girl. The girl was 
the daughter of his tuc driver, a pretty, 
striking young thing about fifteen. The 
boy was a stranger to Spence, well 
dressed, probably from one of the new 
families up-town. As Spence came along 
the boy took his arm away from the girl's 
shoulder and slunk to one side. 

“Ho! Mr. Kinney won't hurt you," 
girl laughed. 

SE hari all right, for you," was the 
peevish retort. "But if my folks knew I 
came down here they'd give me the deuce.”” 


the 


PENCE'S heart contracted. In a few 

years Irene would be as old as that girl. 
Would the up-town boys be forbidden to 
see his daughter? 

But what nonsense! Of course not. 
This truck-driver's daughter had no 
bringing-up such as Irene was getting. 
Irene would take her place in the ranks 
of the best young people, no matter where 
she lived. 

But would she? Would she? The ques- 
tion tormented him. He had overheard a 
woman ask if it were true that pretty Mrs. 
Kinney lived in a coal yard. Would the 
woman who put that question, perhaps 
herself the mother of children, be willing 
to accept the daughter of a family who 
most assuredly did live on the edge, if not 
actually in, a coal yard? 

He knew she would not. She was a new- 
comer, and she would fail to understand 
how really nice the Kinneys were. 

“Te isn’t fair," he declared bitterly-. 
* People judge you by your neighborhood, 
and it isn’t fair. We can be just as fine, 
living down there. We are just as fine. 
And in a few years we'll show them we 
were right. We'll have a house without 
going in debt for it.” 

He went about heavily. His eyes held a 
hunted look. He told himself that he was 
really a martyr, when you came right down 
to facts. Noone ever understood a martyr. 
He was doing the best he could for Myra, 
and she couldn't appreciate it. Debt was 
a terrible thing, he knew from experience. 
And he was saving them from any more 
debt. 

The town of Orkin was growing. Three 
new factories had been started. Rumors 
were in the air of large coal contracts t« 
be let. Spence shut his ears to the rumors. 
He wouldn't get anv big contracts, he 
thought. He had failed as manager of the 
ice company. The business men were done 
with him, he said. He didn't want any big 
contracts, anyway. He had all he could 
do, as it was. 

Thus he lied to himself, until he really 
believed the lies. He knew that if he went 
to Mark Lamberson, Mark would be will- 
ing to finance a large shipment of ordered 
coal. But he told himself he didn't care 
about any more business. 

Myra had always accepted invitations 
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While He looked for _ 
a Pen that would Write 


The Other Man changed his Mind - 


How a $25,000 deal was lost! 


— yes, it really happened, and a Parker Duofold would have saved the day 


HE man who lost the transaction sup- 

plied us with the facts: 
“The buyer,” he said, “had accepted my 
proposition and was ready to sign up. But 
I had to step out of the room in search of a 
pen that would write. The moment I re- 
turned, I could see that something had 
happened. Just the mere shadow of unrea- 
sonable doubt had crossed the other man’s 
mind; but try my best, I could not remove 
it. The deal—a $25,000 transaction —was 
off! Never again will I get caught without 
a sure-fire pen in my pocket." 

Every day new situations arise when the 
unerring Duofold Pen is worth its weight 
in gold! When this hand-balanced, rapid, 
jewel-smooth writer beats the clock to the 
finish —to close a deal, pass a test, or catch 
the last mail. And it gives one's penman- 
ship the speed and character that win 
with the world. 

Duofold's Over-size Barrel holds that 
extra ration of ink that can save the day 
in a crisis; and the"Lucky Curve" Feed — 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - 
Parker Duofold Pencils match the Duofold Pen, $3.50 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Geo. S. Parker’s creation—delivers the 
ink with sure-fire certainty. 


Notwithstanding that Duofold is the 
classic of pens, it’s the most economical 
ever known. For its point—if not mis- 
treated—is guaranteed for 25 years’ WEAR 
— not merely for mechanical perfection. 
What is $7 compared to Duofold’s value, 
and its value in your life? 


Better replace your old pen with a Duo- 
fold — better own two pens than not own 
the one that puts you on even terms with 


the best of them. 


Wherever this black-tipped lacquer- 
red beauty is seen its owner is esteemed. 
And its color makes it hard to lose. 


Any good pen counter will sell you a 
Parker Duofold on 30 days’ approval. You 
pay nothing if you don’t write better and 
quicker; return the pen and obtain your 
money. Step in and get Duofold now— 
you can never tell until too late what de- 
lay may cost you. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY. LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
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CAUTION 


No pen but Parker Duo- 
fold has the 25-year Duo- 
fold point tipped with 
polished Iridium that costs 
us $2340 a pound t 
i an ordinary. 
None but Parker has the 
Duo-Sleeve Cap—an ex- 
tra sleeve for an Ink-Tight 
seal. And none but Parker kas 
has the "Lucky Curv 
Feed or the Press- anon 
Filler, capped inside the 
barrel—out of sight—out 
harm's way. So cunt 
no red pen or black pe 
as a Duofold that hasn't t 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for . 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

Fall Term begins October 27th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Pounded 1873 


WALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Fifty-second Year Opens Sept. 29, 1924 
9? DEPARTMENTS — Education, Arts 
and Sciences, Engineering, ar- 
macy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Com- 
merce, Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, Ste- 
nography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. The 
University is governed by a board of trustees—all in- 
fluential men, eager for the students’ welfare. Val- 
paraiso is beautifully situated forty-four miles from 
Chicago. All sports; many student activities. 


Address President for free catalo, 
Box 13,University Hall, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 
ART ANO SCIENCE OF SINGING 


DIRECTORS 


Alan Dale Music. Play production. Studente af- 
Wm. A. Brady forded N. Y. appearances and experi- 
Henry Mil. ence with stock players at Alviene Art 

SEJRA: Martin H Harecy Theatre, For catalogue (state study de- 
Marguerite, Clark sired) to Secretary, 43 W. 72d 8t., N. Y. 
owe Coghlan Extension 40. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1569, many pupils of 
this school have won distinction as painters, 
sculptors, draughtsmen and designers in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training is 
given by a faculty of capable, experienced 
artists. A generous endowment keeps tuition 
rates moderate. For catalogue address 


J. H. Gest, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages. journalism, story 
tolling, dramatic cxpression. Academy and Junior School. 
Music. Resident students over fourteen. Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


\ Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 44th 
year. Degrees granted. Address Harry SEYMOUR 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


ATTENTION 


I can use a number of alert 
people, in their full or spare 
time, to do special work in intro- 
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Woman’s Home Companion, 
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The Mentor, and Farm and Fire- 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 12-A 
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to social affairs up-town, when she could 
arrange to get away. Now, suddenly, she 
refused to attend one of Elizabeth Dut- 
ton’s luncheons. 

“Why aren’t you going?” Spence de- 
manded. 

“I don’t want to.” 

“I don’t believe that, Myra.’ 

“Well, .. . why should I aR truthful? 
Why should I tell you my reasons? You 
never tell me your real thoughts any more. 
You say things, but your eyes tell another 
story. Two can play that game.” 

“You needn’t tell me, if you don’t like, 
of course." 

Myra’s cheeks flared. “I wil tell you! 
It’s because I’m only asked by the old 
crowd that’s always known us. The new 
women in town don’t invite me. They 
look down on me because I live down 
here." 

"Well, let them! The fools!" 

“I am going to let them," said Myra, 
in a quiet tone that was at variance with 
her flaming face. “I’m going to let them— 
from now on." 

Spence saw red. Anger choked him. 
He was afraid to wait until he could speak. 
He strode out of the house and walked up 
the tow path with long, blind steps. 

Myra was a weakling, he said, a weak- 
ling and a fool. If she would only sit 
tight, they would come out all right. In a 
few years they could be in the top layer. 
But if she slumped now it would be up 
with them socially. 

Myra never acted hastily, he consid- 
ered. She must have been thinking about 
this for some time. 

He would ask Elizabeth Dutton to talk 
to Myra. Elizabeth could tell Myra to 
keep a stiff upper lip, and to ignore the 

talk of foolish people who didn’t under- 
stand. 

But, no, he was kanged if he would ask 
Elizabeth to help them! It was their own 
affair. He had done his best. If Myra 
chose to be a quitter, he wasn’t going to 
ask anyone to help bolster things up for 
them. 

What did the whole show amount to, 
anyway? Society! Bah! He didn’t want 
their big coal contracts, and he didn’t 
want his wife mixed up in their back- 
biting society affairs. 

He walked on unseeingly through the 
dusk, not looking at people who passed 
him. Through the business section on, on, 
he didn’t know where. 

It was all over for them now. If Myra 
began to refuse invitations, they were 
done for. And it was a good thing. Irene 
and Spencie could grow up just as well in 
“lower town.” 


UDDENLY, in the midst of his bitter, 

blustering thoughts, a vision stood out: 
Irene, a few years hence, a half-grown 
young woman, slim and beautiful, like 
Myra, in the clandestine embrace of a 
boy; a boy from up-town who had sneaked 
down the tow path without letting his 
parents know. 

Spence stopped. He was cold, weak. 
Stepping off the walk, he flung himself 
down on the grass, his face down, pillowed 
on his arms. 

After the spasm of suffering had spent 
itself, he thought: “I’m making an idiot 
of myself. What if someone should come 


| along! Where am I, anyway?" 


He sat up. There were houses near, 
but they were dark—all except one, which 
blazed light from every window. He 
thought he had never seen a house so 
brightly lighted. Then he realized there 
were no shades or curtains at the windows. 

He focused his senses on location. Oh, 
yes, now he knew. He was out in that 
new bungalow section. He got up and be- 
gan to walk toward the house with the 
lights. A man was moving about inside. 
As Spence came nearer he saw that it was 
the builder, Jake Eberle. 

He went up on the veranda and knocked. 
Eberle opened the door. 

“Interested in a house, Kinney?” 

‘Just curious . . . thought no harm to 
look," Spence stammered, and stepped in- 
side. 

He found himself in a long living-room 
with gray walls and a fireplace and built-in 
bookshelves. The owner, anxious to sell, 
was babbling about a tiled bath, and bed- 
rooms with dormers, and the sun parlor 
on the south side. "Come, take a look 
through, Kinney." Eberle took Spence's 
arm. 

But Spence stood like a rock. It seemed 
suddenly impossible for him to look 
through this house without Myra. ‘Wait! 
I want to telephone my wife." ; 

"Sure. Use my office 'phone, across the 
street.” 


YRA replied Wondening y Yes, she 
l could come, she said. She would ask 
the truck driver’s wife to stay with the 
children. 

Spence waited the half-hour in a fever 
of torment. He was thinking, “How fool- 
ish, to bring her to look at a house when 
we aren’t going to buy. How cruel to her, 
merely to show her these things she will 
adore.” 

He wondered if, from martyrdom, he 
had not perhaps reached a phase of mad- 
ness, a madness of subtle cruelties. 

“Yes, sir, a bargain. Fight thousand; 
fifteen hundred down,” Eberle was saying. 

"[ know,” Spence muttered. In a few 
minutes Myra would be here. What 
would he tell her? What would he tell 
Eberle? He was taking up Eberle’s valu- 
able time. 

When Myra’s blue-suited figure finally 
appeared, Eberle said, “Well, you two 
look things over and I Il be with you soon.” 

Myra was out of breath from hurrying. 
Her eyes were wide with wonder. Silently 
Spence led her up the steps, into the room 


with the fireplace. She stood still, and 
looked around. 
In his soul he was calling her: “My 


beautiful, I love you! I want you to be 
happy." The words struggled for expres- 
sion against the wall he had built around 
himself. 

No wall can stand assault from both 
sides. Outside was Myra, with blue, won- 
dering eyes, not quite daring to be ec- 
static; inside was his soul, crying to her. 
Between the two, the wall rocked. 

“Spence, do you mean?" 

“Tf you like it, it's ours.” 

He stepped out of the ruins of the wall— 
the ruins of shortsightedness and stub- 
bornness and martyrdom. He thought: 

“To-morrow I will go and talk to Mark 
Lamberson about those coal contracts.” 

Hand in hand, they wandered about the 
rooms. 
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The Too-High Cost of Courting 


The Too-High Cost 
of Courting 


(Continued from page 27) 
that for some reason or other Rome did 


However, I didn’t mean to get so far 
away from my old home town. I have 
seen the little paper-covered memoran- 
dum book in which my father entered 
his receipts and disbursements from his 
eighteenth to his twenty-fifth year. The 
expenditure items run after this fashion: 


January 12, new suit $12.00 
Fixing shoes 25 
anuary 14, tobacco .IO 
anuary 17, candy, Louise 15 
anuary 18, church 25 
anuary 24, hen feed 3.11 


]t is not necessary to quote a large 
number of entries. Even these few give 
a picture of the life of a young man which 
is really quite complete when you come to 
analyze it. He is well dressed, according 
to the standards of his town and time; but 
he takes care of his clothes and makes 
them last as long as they reasonably 
should. He is neither a cad nor a prig, 
having his share of those habits which 
make a man human and social. 

He is paying attention to a young lady, 
and treats her to the things which young 
ladies like. He discharges his duties to 
the community by supporting the church 
and its other public institutions. And 
lastly, and by no means least, though 
he is only nineteen at the time when these 
entries are recorded, he is in business— 
the chicken business— participating in 
active life on his own account, seeking 
prof and incurring the possibility of 


Such was my father at nineteen, and 
such were most of the young men of his 
acquaintance who now head the big cor- 
porations of the country, and whose pic- 
tures adorn the Sunday newspapers and 
the magazines. 


Y MOTHER, who came to our town 

with the railroad (my grandfather be- 
ing the first depot agent), taught school 
from the time she was seventeen until she 
married my father, three years later. In 
these days of the automobile and the radio, 
and summer excursion rates to Niagara 
Falls, we are inclined to regard the sim- 
pler life of those times as dull, but my 
parents will not admit it. 

I have heard them tell of hay rides and 
bam dances; of “sugaring-off” in the 
early spring when the sap first began to 

from the sugar maples; of Sunday- 
school picnics, and skating on the Beagles 
Pond; of corn roasts and Hallowe’en 
parties. Not omitting, of course, the 
evenings when he called at her house and 
Pa and Ma sat around for a while and 
then allowed that they would be tirang 
in, because to-morrow was to be a har 
day, what with the baking and all. 

e little memorandum book is full of 
such items as, “Candy, Louise, $0.15; 
handkerchief, Louise, $0.25; hack to the 
party, $0.50,” etc. Clearly, my father did 
all chat should become a generous swain, 
and my mother was well content with the 
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A treat for your palate— 
| a threat for your gums. 


Es FACE frankly the facts 
about these soft foods that 
we relish so keenly. 

They please our palates, but 
they give no stimulation to our 
gums—no work to our teeth. 
And it’s lack of stimulation 
that we well can blame for the 
troubles we have with our 
gums today. 


Gums, to remain healthy 
and hard, need a lively circula- 
tion of the blood within their 
walls. The work and m 
derived from the mastication 
of coarse food once gave this. 
But the rich, creamy concoc- 
tions with which we regale our 
palates today rob our gums of 
that mechanical stimulation. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


PANA Tooth Paste is a dentifrice 

that stimulates your gums as well 
as cleans your teeth. For Ipana con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. The pres- 
ence of ziratol gives Ipana the power 
to aid in the toning and healing of 
soft or bleeding gums. 

That is why thousands of dentists 
now use and recommend I pana to 
patients whowish to avoid the troubles 
that follow in the train of the “pink 
toothbrush.” Many practitioners di- 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— by the makers 
_of Sal Hepatica 


i 
A 


A 


rect a daily massage of the gums with 
Ipana after the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or tender to the brush, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first 
tube of Ipana, Before you have fin- 
ished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. And 
you will be delighted with its fine, 
grit-free consistency, its delicious fla- 
vor and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
for ten days, will be sent gladly 
€f you will forward coupon below. 


A — - — — — 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. )9 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
| TOOTH PASTE without charge or 
tion on my part. 


| 
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OUR Ford's first 
timer was a roller 
timer. Ford ex- 
pertssay this typeis best. 
The new-model Mil- 
waukee is a famous 
roller-type — perfected 
by a short-proof Bake- 
lite case. 

‘Now — when you're 
using your car most — 
get the best out of its 
motor, Replace the old 
timer with a sturdy, 
Bakelite-cased Milwau- 
kee. More power and 
speed, easier starting, 
faster pick-up — and 
never a "short" or a 
"miss" until the timer 
finally wears out after 
many months of service. 


"There's only one Bake- 
lite-cased roller timer 
— the Milwaukee. 
Your dealer or garage- 
man has it. 

No increase in price 

— thanks to tremen- 

dous sales. Still $ 

(in Canada, $2.75). 


MILWAUKEE 
Moror Propucts, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


TIMER“: FORDE: | 


measure of his gifts. Yet, and here is the 
interesting fact, the total of all the items 
which represent expenditures on behalf 
of.my mother in three years is only a little 
over $60. The entire cost of their court- 
ship, marriage license, preacher's fee, 
and honeymoon trip was less than 
$200. 

From a financial standpoint my father's 
marriage showed an immediate profit, for 
my mother had saved more than $250 out 
of her salary as a teacher, and with this 
they made the first payment on their 
home. Atthat time l'ather was chief clerk 
in the general store in town at a salary of 
$21 a week—which was considered high. 
He deserved high pay, however, for he 
was on the job before seven in the morn- 
ing and three nights a week until nine. 
He was jolly, quick-witted, and popular, 
and people drove in for miles to trade at 
the store because he "took such an 
interest." 


HE result in his case, as in all such’ 


ences, was that the store soon became 
his own. Business zoes to those who are 
businesslike, and power belongs to those 
who can wield it. The old man who 
owned tke store, and whose son went to 
college ard now is a clerk in New York, 
saw that he would either have to sell to 
Father or face the certainty of another 
store being opened across the street, and 
he took the wiser course. The result was 
that at twenty-six my father owned his 
own business, had a house with a $600 
mortgage, two children, and owed $3,500. 

To-day he owns a chain of stores, and 
if I had less pride and more sense I would 
be out there in the Middle West working 
for him. Instead of which I live in a noisy 
little apartment in New York, with other 

eople's talking machines making life 
Tides all around me; and if I dropped 
dead to-morrow there wouldn't be enough 
in the bank to bury me. But back in the 
home town they say that “ Joe is in New 
York and doing fine.” How many thou- 
sands of us are there in New York and in 
other cities, I wonder, who don't amount 
to shucks, but are supposed by the folks 
back home to be “doing fine”? 

I was sent away to school when I was 
thirteen because my father and mother 
wanted something *classier" for me than 
the schools of our little town could pro- 
vide. My present opinion is that I would 
have been much better off if they had 
kept me at home, and made me work in 
the store before school in the morning and 
after school at night. What I might have 
lost through inadequate instruction. I 
would have more than made up in the 
discipline of daily toil. But they were 
ambitious for me, the more so as my elder 
brother had no taste for books and went 
to work at sixteen. They wanted one son 


to shine in the great outside world. So I. 


“was sent" to school and then to college, 
whence I drifted to a white-collared job 
in New York. : 

There is a fascination about New York 
which makes almost any young chap 
thrill at the thought of coming to it. It is 
like a great gleaming lamp drawing the 
moths of youth from far and wide. I pic- 
tured it, as I imagine many others do, as a 
city of four streets: Broadway, a street 
of bright lights and gay laughter; the 
Bowery, a street of mystery, tough guys, 
and crime; Fifth Avenue, a street of 


luxury; and Wall Street, center of the 
financial power that reaches out to shape 
the destinies of business all over the land. 

These are the four streets that story- 
tellers write about. They rarely tell of 
the drab, shabby blocks of little flats in 
Harlem and Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
two- and three-room hins where men and 
women are charged half of their wages 
just for a roof over their heads. I had a 
vague notion that everyone in New York 
was rich. Oh, I was green and trusting 
right enough, when I arrived. And having 
arrived I was too proud to let go. 

The loneliness of those first few weeks 
was awful. I knew only a half-dozen fel- 
lows of my own age and not a single girl. 
I used to eat in a different restaurant 
every night, picking out those that had 
waitresses, just for the satisfaction of 
having that much contact with feminine 
society. Gradually, of course, the lone- 
liness wore off. met girls at the big 
office where I worked; and, through them, 
other girls. So that in my five years in 
New York I have known a reasonably 


` representative assortment of the city’s 


young women, including these three 
types: the college girl, the business girl, 
and the home girl. 

Let me say a word about my experience 
with one of each of the three groups. 


I MET the college girl, Edna (that’s 

as good a name as any), at a party near 
Washington Square. It was such a party 
as takes place in any one of fifty studios 
in that part of town every night. Among 
those present were two artists whose work 
is so bad that no one will buy it and who, 
therefore, affecta fine scorn ot ee accepted 
standards of art criticism and the work 
of successful artists; a poet who has an 
occasional piece published in an obscure 
magazine; and three or four young people 
engaged in that vaguely defined profes- 
sion. known as "social work." Of these 
Edna was one. 

She was distinctly superior to the other 
members of the group; but even she was 
infected by the poison which pervades 
that atmosphere of cheap cleverness and 
pretense. Every person in the room was 
a product of the Middle West; every one 
was being supported, in whole or in part, 
by hard-working, God-fearing people in 
little towns or on farms. Yet to hear them 
talk one would imagine that they were 
some sort of superior beings, utterly dis- 
connected from the practical world. 

The conversation consisted in sneers at 
all things “middle class;" of petty gossip 
about plays; of familiar first-name refer- 
ences to smart people whom they did not 
know, but pretended to, and to cheap 
flings at whatever the world at large 
counts important or useful or worthy of 
respect. 

After a bit I managed to have some 
conversation with Edna alone. She told 
me that she was the daughter of a New 
England manufacturer (I discovered after- 
ward that he is factory superintendent), 
and that her job was to report on "cases" 
for a charitable organization. 

“Filthy people," she said, wrinkling 
her pretty nose. "Personally I think 
there ought to be a law against the poor 
having any children." 

" But they are human beings," I pro- 
tested. “They got here the same way 
that you and I did, and they have as 
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“It is well, even for the average 
person, to include plenty of bul 
š ' food in tbe diet to preventthe bred) 
+ from becoming sluggish.” 
I Foy From “HOW TO LIVE" 
" by Fisher and Fisk. 


Health is your family’s greatest treasure— 
Do you guard it well? 


At hotels, clubs, 
restaurantiand 
on Pullman 


diners Post's serve bran. i iaolef tube City State 
sare bs i 7 emember this simple formula: An : us 
Thread Tu fe cure-alls and drugs is prevention „RE V PL Bus Fiche /« GIO 9-110 Canadians, write to 


dividual Ounce 
of Prevention 


viet 


PLAIN, unadulterated carelessness, physicians all 
agree, is responsible for fully three-fourths of all 
human illness. 

Why not use an “Ounce of Prevention”? 

Most of us eat too much and exercise too little. 
The result is sluggishness and faulty elimination. 

Surely as the slow poison of the Borgias, accumu- 
lated digestive waste undermines the physique, 
breaks down resistance and opens wide the door 
for sickness and disease. 


Betty’s Cold and Father’s Blues 


When Betty brings a cold home from school, 
when father develops his bi-monthly fit of blues, 
somebody has been careless. Once those symptoms 
were the signal for castor oil or the box of pills. 
But an **Ounce of Prevention” is much better. 


Post’s Bran Flakes for Everybody Every day 
Headaches, colds and general lowered resistance 
which pave the way for all kinds 
of sickness are the common re- 
sults of faulty elimination. 

And how much better than 


in the form of a delicious food. 
The intestines need bulk if they 


are to function properly and Post's Bran Flakes 
provide that bulk together with other important 
elements the body craves. 

Crisp flakes of bran (with other nutritious parts 
of wheat) Post’s Bran Flakes contain phosphorus 
and iron for body building, proteins and carbohy- 
drates (high food value in digestible form), the 
dietary essential, Vitamin B, and phytin, nature's 
own harmless laxative. See to it that every member 
of your family gets Post’s Bran Flakes in some form 
every day, just as an “Ounce of Prevention.” 

Serve these flakes often as a cereal with milk or 
cream—they are really delicious. Bake golden brown 
Post’s Bran Muffins. Add 
Post’s Bran Flakes to the 
children’s cooked cereal and 
breakfast fruits. Bran cookies 
and bran bread are also good. 


L4 Lá 


Snip the coupon now and send for an serve bran. 
“Ounce of Prevention.” We will mail 
pr free a hotel size package of Post's 

ran Flakes and a recipe book which 


` Addrui- — —  — 
shows you many tempting ways to 


member of tbe family every day, just as an 
Ounce of Prevention" to keep everybody 
Wels BP. C. Co, 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me your ''Ounce of Pre- 
vention,” a free trial package of 
Post's Bran Flakes and your booklet 
showing many different ways to 


Postum Cereal Company, 
Ltd. 
45 Front Street E, Toronto, Ont. 


m m M M M —À———— ——— — M MM À——————— 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich.— Makers of Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Malted Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes 
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happy legs 
in l 


mean garters 
without metal 
or pads - 


THERE’S only one garter that 
does away with metal clasps and 
buckles—the Ivory Garter. Ivory 
Garters are cool, comfortable, 
long-wearing — because they're 
just lively elastic and clean, 
white clasps. There are no pads. 

Ivory Garters come in wide 
or standard web, single or double 
grip. 25c and up. Ask for them 
by name. 


Made by the 
IVORY GARTER 
COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 


5 
bs 
: 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. ‘his and thirty-six other practical 
courses are descri in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-61-A, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 cnicago 
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Don't risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 

en the corn loosens and comes out. 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


Blue-j ay 


much right to a full program of existence.” 

"[ suppose so," she acceded, with an 
affected little yawn. “But don't let's 
talk about them. They're just a job to 
me." b 

For four months I saw Edna several 
times a week. In those days my salary was 
eighteen dollars a week, and I was getting 
twenty dollars a week from home. I lived 
on the eighteen and spent the twenty on 
Edna. She couldn't stand it to eat in a 
“cheap restaurant.” (I'll bet her mother 
and father for the first years of their 
married life ate in the kitchen.) She 
“would rather not go to the theatre than 
to sit up-stairs." (That is, when she went 
with me.) Before I came along, she used 
to sit up under the roof with two girl 
friends. She loved roses and high-priced 
chocolates; and the subway was so stuffy 
that if she couldn't ride in a taxicab, she 
didn't want to go at all. 

If you were to ask me whether I was 
ever in love with Edna I would find it hard 
to answer. I thought I was in love. I had 
her picture up over my mantel where I 
could see it morning and night. I used to 
write her a letter every day when the 
company sent me out on a trip, and tele- 
graph her so that she would be free on the 
first evening after my return. I even got 
to the point of mentioning marriage; and 
at that point we split. ps impersonally 
as a banker asking for a financial state- 
ment she looked me straight in the eye 
and said: 

“I couldn't think of marrying you, Joe. 
You're good company and i like to have 
you around. But if I ever get married, 
the man has got to have money. Oh, 
just lots of money. I just can’t bear the 
idea of being poor." 

“But we wouldn't be poor very long,” 
I ame: 


dow do you know?” she demanded, 


| and added, "Let's not talk about it any 
| more." 


| V E NEVER did talk about it again, 


and a little later I met Madeline 


‘(another good name) and transferred my 


weekly expenditures to her. Madeline was 
that amazing and universal phenomenon 
in modern life—a very efficient business girl 
who cares nothing whatever about busi- 
ness. We met through one of those un- 
conventional accidents which add zest 
and romance to city life. A sudden rain- 
storm had blown up and, in its playful 


| maneuvers, managed to turn her umbrella 


inside out. I happened along at the mo- 
ment, rescued the umbrella, called a 
taxi, and—since she did not forbid it— 
climbed in and sat down by her side. 
Before we reached her boarding-house, 
which was pretty well up on the West 
Side, we knew al 

had arranged to attend 
together the following night. 

Madeline and I became good pals and 
continued so, at the rate of about twenty 
dollars a week, for something like twenty- 
six weeks. We did the same sort of things 
that Edna and I had done: ate, laughed 
at shows, went to Coney Island, rode in 
taxicabs, everything, in fact, except to 
sit and talk. 

Our few attempts at serious conversation 
were markedly unsuccessful. She was, and 
is, the private secretary of alawyer—a vig- 
orous, dominant individual who figures 
prominently in the city’s life,and with whom 


the 


theatre 


| about each other and. 


any young man would be thrilled to work. 

assumed, of course, that such a girl 
would have an interest in business, at 
least in her employer’s business and in 
mine. In our first visits together I talked 
to her a little about my work, how our 
company was expanding and the things 
I thought I could see ahead for myself. 
She listened, but obviously only because 
she did not know me well enough to be 
frank. One evening, when I came to her 
chuck-full of a big deal we had just put 
over, she reached out and put her hand 
on mine restrainingly. 

“T know it’s perfectly splendid and all 
that sort of thing,” she said, “but honest- 
ly, old dear, I hear that kind of talk all 
day long, and I don't want any of it 
mixed in with my evenings. Let's go 
down to the corner and see the new film." 


NEVER mentioned marriage to Made- 

line but once, and that in a purely im- 
personal way. She bristled at once. 

" Believe me, they will never catch me 
in that trap," she exclaimed. “I’ve see 
too much of it. Only last Sunday I we ` 
out to Mount Vernon to visit a second 
cousin of mine. Mary had been urgin- 
me for weeks, and I kept putting it off, 
knowing what kind of a nightmare it 
would be. Ugh!’ She threw out her 
hands in a gesture of disgust. 

“A little wooden house, with another 
family on the other side of a thin parti- 
tion. And kids, kids everywhere. Mary 
has two of her own, and the rest belong 
to the neighbors; but they seemed to be 
crawling all over the place. Mary was one 
of the prettiest girls I ever saw, and she’s 
pretty enough yet, for that matter. But 
what she can see in working in a hot 
kitchen all morning and pushing a baby 
carriage in the afternoon is more than I 
can understand!” 

“What kind of a chap is her husband ?" 
I asked. 

“Oh, he's right enough," she admitted. 
* Assistant cashier in a bank, and bound 
to go up, according to Mary. I guess he 
will. But you've got to get up a long, long 
way before marriage looks as good as 
independence to me." She turned and 
faced me suddenly. 

“TI tell you something that I have no 
business to tell you,” she exclaimed. “I 
keep my boss’s bank account for him. Do 
you know how much it cost him to live 
last year?” 

“Í wouldn't dare to guess,” I answered. 

“Thirty-three thousand dollars," she 
said. “Think of it, a wife and two kids. 
and thirty-three thousand dollars! And 
even at that his wife thinks thev don't 
beein to do as well as the neighbors. 
Where would folks like you and me get 
off in a proposition that costs like that?" 

"But you told me yourself how he 
started,” I said. “He lived on four dollar- 
a week for a year.” 

“I know, I know,” she answered. *It'^ 
all right for a man. He's playing for big 
stakes and can afford to bet all he's got. 
But why should a woman give up her 
independence and take a chance on a 
man s winning out? Tell me that. Only 
one in ten comes through big; and as for 
living with one of the other nine—not for 


me!" 
I liked Madeline. I like her still. I 


wouldn't want to be married to her, and 
plainly she would never consider being 
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married to me. In exchange for the money 
I spent on her I had some pleasant 
evenings, and I don’t regret them now 
that they are past. But Í never left her 
and walked away without feeling sort of 
down on my luck. There is certainly no 
inspiration in her, nothing to make a man 
want to go out and do bigger things. 


JARUMBER of other girls have played 
minor parts in my life during the past 
few years, and helped in the good work of 
keeping any part of my money out of the 
hands of the savings banks. But I pass 
them all by, because when I have spoken 
of Edith I have mentioned a representa- 
tive of each of the three principal types. 

Edith is a “home girl" and proud of 
the fact. That is to say, she never had 
ambition enough to go to college, and 
looks down on girls who work. She is 
what O. Hen described as a “marriage 

irl;" her mother has raised her carefully 
or market, and she will go to the best 
bidder—who will not be me. 

I feel like-a terrible cad to criticize a 
home in which I have been a guest; but I 
am in a rather critical mood, as has 
already appeared, and, furthermore, I 
believe that someone ought to speak out 
about homes like Edith's, and mothers 
such as hers. Her father is a good, simple, 


It wasn't easy to talk with Dan 
| about his will 


ba ie eie eas liy tel ‘PUT it seems so uncanny p by a responsible executor—that's 
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with her and her mother is to be a silent served about business matters.” doing business of this sort safely.” 
party to a continuous shattering of that ; i 
commandment which warns us against But she did muster courage to Ask your 


envy and covetousness. Their conversa- 
tion centers entirely upon the clothes, 
cars, and jewels of the women they pass. 

«How can she do it on what he earns?" 

“Isn’t that a beautiful suit? My, if 

our father would only stir himself a 
ittle—” 

“See that car. And to think that we 
have to go on year after year with our old 
bus!" 

Edith's mind is divided into equal parts 
of clothes, covetousness, and discontent. 
Twice before she has broken a date with 
me, because someone whose father sup- 
ports a car came alon and invited her 
out; and when, last Thursday, she cut 
me for the third time, I struck, as I have 
already said. She has been to the theatre 


with me at least once a week for months, 
but the chance to work in an extra per- AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


formance with Ted was too great a 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
temptation.. I -hope she- enjoyed her See 


say that night, “Dan, do you 
think a wife is right in asking her 
husband if he has made a will? 
Should she help select the exec- 
utor?" 

Dan sat silent as she told of her 
talk with Harriet. 

“I think a wife is right," he 
finally said, “in asking that her 
husband make a will, and in being 
certain that it is to be carried out 
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evening and that he will be as regular and 
faithful a provider as I have been. For, 
from this time forward, she is his. 

Does all this sound petty and unreason- 
able? Am I condemning them all because 
I have happened to meet with certain un- 
worthy representatives? I do not mean 
to have it read that way. I know that 
somewhere in the United States, and even 
in New York, there are plenty of good, 
wholesome girls who have real idealism, 
other interests besides their interest in 
money, ambition besides the ambition to 
collect as much as they can from men in 
exchange for their company. Moreover, 
I admit frankly that I am not a big- 
leaguer as a man. Up to date I haven't 
done much to show that I am worthy 
of a really high-class member of the 
sex 


But my point is this: I have not had 
the luck to “go with" a girl who cared 
whether I made much of myself or little, 
or evidenced any interest in giving the 
sort of help to any man which my mother 
gave to my dad. I have not associated 
with one who could converse intelligently 
on any of the subjects in which men must 
be interested if they are to succeed. 
have not met one who reads anything ex- 
cept the lightest kind of fiction; or who 
has any particular ideal for her life, ex- 
cept to slip through as easily as possible 
and collect as much as she can. 

That these girls are representative of 
the whole sex Í do not contend. But I do 
say soberly what I said lightly at the out- 
set, that, n my judgment, a whole lot of 
girls are committing the mistake of giving 
too little and asking too. much. if the 
thousands who think they are fooling 
men, who believe that they can go on 
indefinitely cajoling more and more ex- 
pensive treats out of their male friends, 
could hear the frank conversation which 
goes on about them in clubs and offices, 
even their hard little ears would burn. 
They have a very good business and they 
are killing it. There are more men than 
they imagine who are ready to join my 
buyers' strike. 


ROBABLY it all reduces itself to a 

question of education. In my humble 
opinion, which may be prejudiced by my 
immediate mood, the standards of women 
have gone down. The greatest thing 
which Tas come into the lives of men has 
been the rediscovery of the ancient truth 
that “he who would profit most must 
serve most.” Young men have it drilled 
into them from the beginning of their 
business careers that they must “deliver 


the goods. 

What is being taught their sisters dur- 
ing the same pericd? They are hearing 
and seeing everywhere that the American 
girl is the proudest creation of the all- 
powerful Creator; that, by merely being, 
she justifies every g and perfect gift; 
and that the world owes and should pay 
her a handsome living. It seems to me 
that five very definite developments ought 
to take place in the education of the 
modern girl: 

In the first place, every girl ought to be 
told frankly what men think of girls, and 
be warned that most girls overrate their 
powers. Men are fools, but not as big 
fools as women imagine them to be. The 
power of any single pretty girl to impose 
on the male sex is dehinite y circumscribed 


by the fact that the world is overflowing 
with pretty girls; and by this further fact 
—brutal though it may sound—that 
intelligent men will be swayed by women 
only up to and not beyond the point 
where it interferes with their business. 

In the second place, I believe that there 
ought to be many more married women 
teachers in our schools and women's col- 
leges. In spite of all the new professions 
o up to women, marriage is and 
always will be the profession of nine out 
of ten girls who are offered an opportunity 
of entering it. We don't let our doctors 
be trained by carpenters; nor our lawyers 
by men who know no law. Why should 
the education of future wives and mothers 
be entrusted to women who have had no 
experience in either capacity? I am in 
favor of all the chemistry and anthropol- 
ogy that the dear girls may care to elect. 

ost of them forget it quickly and it does 
no special harm. But 1 would be willing 
to sacrifice quite a bit of these higher 
branches if every girl could hear every 
term some lectures by a very successful 
mother who has won out in the great 
game of keeping a man faithful and pros- 
pering, and raising children to be useful 
additions to the community. 


IN THE third place, I believe that girls 
ought to have much more training in the 
value and use of money. Women are the 
purchasing agents of the United States; 
at least seventy-five per cent of the 
nation’s income passes through their 
hands, yet most girls enter into marriage 
with little or no knowledge whatever of 
what money costs, and how it should be 
administered. 

Money isn't the only thing in life by 
a long shot (the three young ladies upon 
whom I have commented above give it too 
much importance), but it is important. 
The wife who is constantly in trouble with 
her bills is bound to find that life in her 
home is full of irritating discussions. 

In the fourth place, the standards of 
men seem to me to be rising, as a result of 
the demands and rewards of business. 
Books and magazines are full of advice as 
to how men may render a larger service, - 
and so win larger rewards. Every young 
man who is worth his salt has some older 
man whom he sets up as an ideal to pat- 
tern after. 

What ideals do girls set up for them- 
selves? Eliminating a few actresses, who 
are the ideal women of the modern girl? 
Whom does she envy? The mother who 
has made a beautiful home and raised a 
fine family? Or the wife who has suc- 
ceeded in getting the finest wardrobe, the 
biggest limousine, and the best collectioa 
of jewels? I'd like to see some publicity 
given to the Ten Most Successful Moth- 
ers, some outstanding recognition of 
Motherhood which would advertise to 
every girl in the world that this is feminine 
success. 

In the fifth place and finally, I would 
remind girls that they are a very favored 
group in the modern world. There is only 
one profession which is protected by law 
from competition, and that is the pro- 
fession of Wife. If my stenographer is 
inefficient and yours is efficient, I can fire 
mine and hire yours. If my wife is inefh- 
cient, ill-tempered, slovenly, selfish, and 
yours is the opposite, I have no recourse. 

The law protects my wife in her job and 
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forces me to pay her, no matter hw| A N EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 
badly she does her work. 
Much is written of the “bondage” 
of women, their “lack of independence,” 
and similar fine phrases. Somethin N 
should be written about the Specia ; 
Privileges of women, which involve an R 
obligation that too many of them never EAE AAL- 
seriously seek to discharge. It's the “‘everlastin team 
I am glad to have got this off my chest. | work’ in these days when the 
Only a part of it is original; most of it | yegch of business îs so great. 
I owe to conversations which I have 
heard, or participated in, at various clubs 
and lodges where men unburden their 


minds. 

There is a widespread criticism of the ORGANIZATION is indispensable. Training and experience must be 
modern girl on the part of the modern 
man. It would be a very wholesome thing won by many minds and many hands before there comes the order and 
if my buyers’ strike could succeed far | organization competent to deliver efficient banking service. 


enough to call attention dramatically to 


that fact. er ; ; Tren Ake nde n 
It won’t succeed, of course. Sooner or | Fifty-four tried officers in this institution supervise upwards of 100 departments 


later we men come around and are mar- | whose many managers and assistants direct the work of more than 2200 employes. 
ried by whoever decides to marry us. : : è : : 
But so far as I am concerned, I am done | Each department is a unit and part of the one great unit which operates smoothly, 


with the occupation of promiscuous buy- swiftly, effectively to deliver the extra measure of service. 
ing. This year I am going to do some 


reading, some night work at the ofice—a 
definite, sustained effort to put myself 
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without food he made a notch with his 
knife on the side of the dory. Day 
followed day until the notches got up to 
eight. The tragedy of Vollett, the fisher- 
man, seemed to be drawing to a close, 
and he thought to see his wife and two 
children no more. 

It had rained and snowed at frequent | 
intervals, and he lay in the bottom of the 
dory, letting the rain fall into his mouth, 
and catching what he could in his sou’- 
wester. 


Two days before the “Carmania” hove RADIO EQUIPMENT 


in'sight he had seen a liner, and had stood 
up and signaled frantically. The ship was x : . 
about eight miles. from him. None on MTER workmanship and scien- 
tific precision combined have 
made ATWATER KENT Radio Equip- 


board her saw him, and Vollett’s agony 
was increased by the thought that he had 

ment what many consider perfection 
in radio construction. 
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come so near to being saved. His heart 
sank within him as the ship disappeared 
over the horizon. 

He had seen the “Carmania,” he said, 
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—and it is a significant fact that as 


as she headed for him, and had made a the public becomes more experienced 
feeble effort to wave his oar. But the and better qualified to discriminate, the 
strength had gone out of him by that LEM | ; preference for *ATWATER KENT" grows. 
time. So the best he could do was hold | Pu a : 
the oar mechanically in the signal of dis- n s ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tress. This was still the eighth day with- i 4970 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 
out food. The dreaded ninth day never | A `) — 
arrived, thanks to the “Carmania” and | 
her captain. 

And so another man, alone for days in 
a cockleshell on the surface of a wild and 
wintry sea, was brought into New York; 
and again I saw with my own eyes a sea- 
man whose life had been saved by a 
chance so slim that it may well be called | 
a miracle. The “Carmania” was off her | 
course because of an unfavorable wind. 
Had she been on her course, or had she 
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been farther off it, Vollett would have 
been listed among those lost at sea. He 
had suffered from salt-water boils, and had 
chewed up several inches of tarred rope 
to keep his tongue from swelling. 


ONE bitter night I got a tip that a good 
story was to be hadif I could make m 

way out to where the steamer “ Britis 

Prince” lay anchored in New York. Har- 
bor. I paid a boatman to row me out, 
though the harbor was rough and full of 
floating ice. My effort was rewarded im- 
mediately, for that night I heard another 
story that has always thrilled me. It 


belongs with the two I have teld, as-one- 


of the best sea yarns ever related to me. 

The “British Prince," heading from 
the Azores to New York, ran into rough 
weather. One day, just at dusk, the cook 
wanted some fresh water and, being a 
*imid cook, he asked Bos'n Lastadius to 
get the water for him. The bos'n went 
out on the exposed deck where the fresh 
water pump was located. It was just 
about dark. 

“I had just got ready to take the 
bucket," Lastadius said, “when I saw 
such a sea as I hope I may never look at 
again. I knew it was coming aboard, and 
I knew I had no chance to get out of the 
way. So I wound my arms and legs 
around a stanchion and hung to it the best 
I knew how. 

“Everything seemed to give way when 
the wave hit me. I might just as well have 
been hanging to a straw. I landed in the 
water five Buoni from the ship, and 
thought it was all over with me. 1 could 
see the second officer on the bridge as I 
swept along the side of the ‘Prince.’ He 
grabbed a life buoy from the rack and 
threw it toward me. It was a good shot, 
too, for the buoy came mighty near to 


ringing my head. If it had been a poor 
shot, [ wouldn't be tellirig you this:story 
now. 


“I got my arms and shoulders through 
the buoy just as the ‘Prince’ was pushing 
ahead of me. Then I saw Captain Innes 
running along the deck, and heard him 
yell to me, ‘Keep a stout heart. We'll 
save you if we can!’ And I kept up the 
stoutest heart I could, and yelled the 
loudest I could, so they would know where 
I was. But it looked mighty bad for me, 
and I all but gave up. Then I saw the 
steamer backing toward me out of the 
gloom, and I was scared the propeller 
would tear me to pieces. So I yelled 
some more." 

The “Prince” backed past its bos'n, 
and he was whirled by a wave around to 
the other side of it. The captain lost him 
in the gathering darkness of the night, 
and there seemed little chance of locating 
him again. The waves were running 
mountain high. 

Then faintly, over the roar and the 
singing of the wind, and the swash of the 
waves, Captain Innes heard his bos’n still 
yelling out there in the water. He couldn’t 
make him out, but he got the bearings of 
the voice by a star, and turning his ship 
headed for that star. Sure enough, the 
bos’n hove in sight again, and this time 
a line was thrown to him and he was 
dragged aboard. 

I could go on telling such stories almost 
without end. There was the ship that 
was posted missing after she had been 
overdue from Hongkong for one hundred 


1 


: abo 


and thirty days, and was finally picked 
up at sea by another ship. Scurvy had got 
aboard, and the captain’s wife was the 
only person on that clipper who was able 
to do much work. And there was the man 
who was washed overboard by one wave, 
and then washed back aboard by another; 
the thrilling adventure of a crew -that 
jumped into the sea when their vessel 
went on the rocks, and all swam ashore; 
and once I covered a story that told of the 
shipwreck of thirteen people, two women 
among them, who were adrift for many 
hours aboard a raft in a storm. And, of 
course, there are the great stories, such 
as the sinking of the “‘ Titanic,” that ship 
news men must cover. 

Other stories are fantastic, for there 
are still some who believe in the ancient 
myths of the sea. A school of porpoises, 
running in single file, each with his back 
ve water, can make an excellent sea 
serpent. As the porpoises go under and 
come up, and wind here and there, it 
doesn't take such a vivid imagination to 
picture a giant water snake going through 
with weird convolutions. have heard 
yarns about the “Flying Dutchman,” 
supposedly a full-rigged ship without a 
man aboard, and without a rudder, driv- 
ing furiously before the gale. 

A funny yarn I once heard was about 
an encounter between a sailor and a devil 
fish. The fish, according to the man who 
told me about it, was washed up on deck 
by a big wave, and a sailor working for- 


‘ward was immediately grabbed by the 


numerous arms of the monster. He 
fought and yelled, and his mates came 
running to his rescue. Finally they suc- 
ceeded in killing the fish. I don’t vouch for 
that yarn! 


UT here is one that I do vouch for. 

Itis another sole-survivor story, another 
miracle. A Yankee schooner was bound 
up the Atlantic coast from a Southern 
port, where she had taken on a cargo of 
phosphate rock. A few days out she ran 
into a gale, and suddenly a cumulative 
sea, as certain huge waves are called, hit 
her astern. 

Under the enormous weight of her 
cargo and the terrific pounding of that 
wave, she buckled, split, and all but fell 
apart. Her skipper was thrown into the 
boiling sea, and grasped a binnacle top 
that had been hurled from the wreckage. 
It was just a bit of wood, perhaps a foot 
and a half in diameter and not very thick. 
But the skipper held fast, hugging the 
binnacle top as his only hope. 

Just in front of him he saw his vessel 
go down, and except for a brief glimpse 
of one sailor, he never again laid eyes on 
any member of that ill-starred crew. It 
was then two o'clock in the afternoon. 

The skipper was tossed about by the 
waves, turned upside down, sideways, and 
every other way. He became violently 
nauseated, but bone tight, nevertheless, 
to his binnacle top. The afternoon wore 
on and night came. The waves were less 
savage than they had been, and the wind 
was hardly more than a stiff breeze, The 
hurricane had blown itself out. 

Hour after hour the skipper hung to 
that piece of wood, though it was purely 
instinct that made him do it. *I hag d 
hope," he told me. 

Then, after drifting aimlessly for what 
scemed an age, he looked up and saw 
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the stern of a ship jutting out over him! 
He tried to call, but his voice was gone. 
He could groan, however, and he did. 
Some sailors heard him, 
to him, and in a strange tongue called for 
him to take hold of it. But he couldn’t 
rasp it, for so tightly had he clung to the 
innacle top that his arms were stiff and 
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let down a rope | 


would not let go their grasp. Finally he | 


got the rope in his fingers, and was hauled 
up, his arms still holding to the fragment 
ctos that had saved him. 

It was a Spanish bark that had rescued 
him. She had been disabled by the fierce 
storm that wrecked his ship, and was 
hove to for repairs, that were being made 
by her crew. So she was drifting aimlessly 
and the skipper, drifting aimlessly too, 
drifted into fer! 

This Spanish ship was bound for the 


| Canary Islands. She carried no wireless, 


for that was years ago. The American 
skipper who was rescued could not, there- 
fore, get word to his wife. It was five 
months before he reached a port where he 
could send a cable. Meanwhile, his family 
had gone in mourning for him, thinking, 
of course, that he was a victim of the sea. 


UT mishaps and strange tales do not 
make up all of my work. The truth is 


| that most of my stories are not hair- 


raisers. My main job is to interview pas- 
sengers, but that's a lively enough occu- 


| js to keep me interested all the time. 


meet most of the important people who 
come to America, and hear first-hand 
what they have to say. : 

An ocean trip, as I have said, makes 
people want to talk. There's something 
romantic about going out thousands of 
miles from land. It seems so daring for 
frail man to brave the limitless ocean 
with its furious winds and waves in a ship 
that, compared with the water around it, 
is an infinitesimal speck. The sea air is 
pure, and it clarifies the mind; the sea 
itself is vast and profound, and it stimu- 


| lates the imagination. 


A man who all of his life has lived a 
commonplace routine, is likely to talk 
enthusiastically when he completes an 
ocean voyage. He has been so far awa 
from the sights he is accustomed to, his 
environment has changed so startlingly, 
that he finds himself thinking new 
thoughts. They may be old thoughts so 
far as the world is concerned, but they are 
new to him, and he has all the zeal of a 
person who has discovered a great and 
Important truth. That’s the reason he 
wants to talk. 

We ship news reporters go. down to 
Quarantine, where the incoming vessels 
are held for examination. That is about 
eight miles from the docks. There we 
board and get what news we can. I esti- 
mate that in the more than forty years 
I have been riding back and forth to 
Quarantine, I have done better than 
forty thousand miles! That's quite a dis- 
tance to travel by water, and go nowhere! 
Yet, strange enough, I have never been 
abroad, and but for one coastwise trip, 
have never been out to sea. 

In the old days, when I first began 
reporting, there would be not more than 
three important liners a week making 
New York, and these were what we would 
call small ships to-day. They burned oil 
lamps, and there was no wireless or radio. 
Sailing vessels were. then common. But 
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Did you ever look at a map 


without learning something ? 


As the continents draw 
closer together, knowledge of 
geography becomes increas- 
ingly necessary. The territo- 
rial claims of one nation—the 
commercial expansion of 
another—a people’s demand 
for self-determination — all 
are things that can only be 
followed clearly with a map. 


Fundamentals of politics 
and business are found on 
RAND MCNALLY Maps. 
'They show the stage on which 
the drama is played. With- 
out the stage to help you the 
plot remains meaningless. 


Nowadays, loose notions of 
geography, leading to loose 
thinking on foreign relations 
and trade, are almost inexcus- 
able. With the world closely 
knit and delicately organized, 
each home, each business is 
within the circle of interna- 
tional affairs, making a set of 
RAND MCNALLY Maps of 
paramount importance. 


In atlas or other form, 
RAND MCNALLY Maps are 
reasonable in cost and in- 
variably exact. A world-wide 
organization with a single aim 
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now there are often three or four big liners 
a day coming into New York, and they 
are veritable floating hotels. There are 
no longer any passenger-carrying sailing 
vessels making this port. ' 

Hundreds o NE ER in on the big 
ships, and not infrequently at least a score 
of them would like to be interviewed, 
or are willing to be interviewed. So 
if everything we could get were printed 
the newspapers would carry nothing but 
ship news! Passengers, sometimes nota- 
ble passengers, are often disappointed 
when they do not see their words in print. 
But they should remember that we must 
select the most important and the most 
interesting interviews, and print only 
them. There's not room for any more. 

Many years ago it was uncommon for 
any of us to interview a woman. Women 
just didn't talk for the public prints. And 

usiness men, forty, or even twenty years 
ago, were not looked upon as big news 
sources. But all that has changed. We 
interview women and men these days, and 
the business man is now an important 
figure. 

Our best bets for news are politicians, 
actors, business men, ied leaders, 
writers, and lawyers. Politicians are the 
easiest of all people to interview, with the 
possible exception of actors. Diplomats 
don't say much, because they cannot 
speak as individuals, and have to be 
mighty caréful what they say for their 
nations. 

I have had many men hunt me up and 
offer me nicely typed and carefully pre- 
pared interviews, which they have made 
up on their way home. It's a curious 
thing that what a man says when he is 
boarding a ship, or leaving one, is given 
more notice than anything he might say 
at his home. This 1s because all of us 
feel the spell of the sea, and thrill to the 
romance of travel and adventure. 

“Are you a reporter?" a young man 
asked me some time ago when I boarded 
a liner at aig I told him I was, and 
he handed me an interview as long as a 
hoe handle. It was a scheme for rehabili- 
tating the world, so ambitious in its scope 
chat Tl took occasion to find out how im- 
portant this man was. To my amazement 
and amusement, I discovered that he was 
an engineer who had never done any- 
thing noteworthy, and at the time didn't 
even have a job. He was practically down 
and out; but he felt important because 
the sea air and the ocean scenery had 
intoxicated him. 


"THE foreign nobleman who comes 
seeking a rich American bride rarely 
has much to say on his arrival; but he is 
willing to talk when he leaves for his 
home. His interview, as a rule, is a lauda- 
tion of the American girl. Very naturally! 

I remember a trick one of the reporters 
played on a visiting nobleman who had 
come to recoup his fortunes. He was out- 
ward bound when we went to him, but 
he refused to talk. We never bother a man 
who doesn't want to see us; but it ha 
pened that when we went to this man's 
stateroom one of the boys saw some 
flowers on his table. There was no card 
on them. “From the Ship News Re- 
porters" this fellow wrote on a card, and 
pinned it to the bouquet. The nobleman 
was not present at the time. 

We laughed, and thought no more of it. 
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for the thing was intended as a bit of 
satire, since he had turned us down so 
cold. Later he came back to America, and 
when we boarded his ship he came to us 
and was all smiles, 

“I want to thank you for your extraor- | 
dinary courtesy," he said. “The flowers 
were beautiful, and it was such a gracious, | 
such å hospitable and truly American 
thing for you to give them to me!” Then 
he talked quite freely, and we got a nice 
little story for our papers. 

An interesting chine I have noticed is 
that people who travel usually see what 
they went expecting to see. [t's a rare 
man whose opinions are not so fixed that 
they will not be altered. If a prohibition- 
ist travels in Europe, he comes home with 
what, to his mind, is proof positive that 
alcoholic drinks are terrible things for 
people. But when an anti-prohibitionist 
comes home, he will storm around and 
swear that he "never saw a man under 
the influence of liquor in all Europe." 


WE REPORTERS have to be judi- 
cious, and sift out what is of public 
importance or interest. Most folks coming 
home nowadays want to tell what is wrong | 
with Europe, and what we ought to do about 
it. What they say is mostly old stuff, but 
it is new to them; and because they never | 
saw things in just that light before they 
are sure that others will be enlightened 
by what they want to say. Their ideas, as 
a rule, are somewhat vague, and general. 
Not many people know how to be specific. 

Sarah Bernhardt was one of the easiest 
women to interview who ever came to this 
country. She was a corking good reporter, 
and even if nothing of interest had hap- 
pened, she would say something interest- 
ing just the same. Chauncey Depew is also 
communicative, affable, and clear in his 
thinking; and I believe that Andrew 
Carnegie would have been positively hurt 
if reporters had failed to look him up. 

Colonel Roosevelt was a delightful man 
to talk with; Elihu Root is reticent, and, 
as little as you might think it, Charlie 
Chaplin is not a free talker. But Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford are fairly | 
brimming over all the time, and either of 
them can geom an interview that is 
worth space. Caruso was another man 
who was easy to talk with. He liked re- 
porters, and would tell us freely what he 
thought. “That’s what I think, boys,” 
he would say. “Now put it in your own 
words." i 

Mark Twain was always a delight to 
me. He would go out of his way to be | 
nice to a reporter. Maude Adams is one | 
of the few stage celebrities who will not 
talk for publication. J. P. Morgan, Senior, 
rarely would say anything for publication, 
but his son is more easily interviewed. 
Charles M. Schwab always has something 
to say. 

Captain Smith, who went down with 
the “Titanic,” was one of the princes | 
of the sea. It was a bright day whenever 
his ship put into port. Most skippers, | 
and sailors too, are friendly to us. | 

Of course we get the passenger lists that 
are cabled over, pick out the men and 
women we want to interview, and go 
straight to them when we board a ship. 
If chere has been any scandal aboard, one 
of the stewards will usually tip us off and, 
of course, in these days of radio and wire- 


less, we know pretty well what has hap- | £ 
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And he has lived to see it 


The General Electric 
Company produces 
electrical apparatus 
which makes it pos- 
sible to transmit 
power over these 
great distances and 
hasputelectricityinto 
seven-league boots. In 
its laboratories, scien- 
tists are now experi- 
menting with volt- 
ages ten times as great 
as the highest now in 
use. 


Back in 1885, Thomas A. 
Edison succeeded in trans- 
mitting electricity at 220 volts 
for one mile — an achievement 
and a promise. 


The promise was fulfilled a 
few months ago, when elec- 
tricity at 220,000 volts was 
transmitted two hundred and 
forty miles to supply Los 
Angeles with light and 
power. l 
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pened on a voyage before the ship comes 
in. Sometimes we get our tips from inter- 
views given out by passengers before they 
sailed from the other side. 

After a ship leaves Quarantine and is 
steaming up the bay, passengers are often 
hard to interview because of their eager- 
ness to see the New York sky line. If we 
wrote what they say when the great 
buildings come in sight, we Bisse? avon 
mostly exclamation points. Not many 
visitors can find appropriate words to 
describe that great scene. “Wonderful! 
Beautiful! Inspiring!" they say, and then 
become silent again. 

Soon after the Woolworth Building was 
completed, I thought I would get a fine 
story from Mr. Woolworth. He had 
been in Europe for some time, and there- 
fore had never seen the result of his dimes 
stacked on one another. It seemed to me 
that he would say something interesting 
when the building came in view. 

So I cut loose ion the other reporters, 
and found him. He was standing for- 
ward looking at the city, his wife beside 
him. I asked him what he thought of his 
building; but evidently he couldn't find 
any words to tell what he thought. “It’s 
* ig one, isn't it?" was all I got out of 

im. 


ATURALLY, a man who has been a 

reporter for more than forty-four years, 
as I have, could have changed his posi- 
tion many times. I have had offers, and 
many men have argued with me that ] 
ought to go into some other line of work. 
But I can't see it their way. I like re- 
porting. It is one of the most honorable 
of all professions, and it ought to be re- 
panied as a profession, and not merely 
as a temporary job. Hundreds of times 
a reporter, if he printed what a man really 
said to him, would all but ruin that man. 
But the reporter is wise, and also kindly, 
so he saves the man from himself. 

Reporters are in the confidence of hun- 
dreds of men, and you never hear of one 
violating that confidence. It ts our busi- 
ness, as I see it, to print the news that 
is interesting and that ought to be 

rinted. That means it is our business to 
kt the world know what is going on. 
Editors get their opinions from reporters; 
the public forms its judgment from what 
we write. 

So it seems to me that my calling is 
one of the most important in present-d 
civilization. And I’m dead sure that it 
is one of the most entertaining. That's 
the reason why I, at sixty-eight years of 
age, am still a reporter, and like to be 
called one. I don't want to be an editor 
or anything else that most people think 
sounds big. : 

“Reporter Sam Wood"—that's the 


best-sounding title of all to me. 


“SEVEN Brothers Who Have Been 
Partners for 25 Years’’ is a remark- 
able story of family devotion, and of 
determination in the face of great 
odds. The father of these boys had a 
lifelong ambition that his sons should 
never part company, and next month 
they tell you how they have more 
than realized his dream. “We had 
some pretty tough times,’’ they ad- 
mit; ‘‘but we were never all licked 
at once." 


In every community there are hun- 
dreds of well buile old homes that 
can ber ized with comparatively 
little trouble and expense. 

Modernizing these old houses will 
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The Awakening 


(Continued from page 33) 


When he came tq the Gospels he shook 
his head heavily over the miracles; then 
turned eagerly to read them again. At 
any rate, there was something here that 


| a man needed. There was food here for 


his soul. 

He put the little book on the table by 
his bet: i 

With the first suggestion of coming 
spring, Evriman felt himself slipping fast. 
A faint hope had appeared again and 
again during the summer and early 
winter that there might have been a mis- 
take—even the greatest doctors were fal- 
lible; or that the new life that he had 
been leading might have somehow im- 
proved the condition; that there might be 
a chance. ; 

But now he knew that these fluttering 
hopes had been vain. The year was 
almost up. And suddenly he seemed to 
feel a collapse of every nerve. The begin- 
ning, evidently, of the end. 

And there was still so much to be done! 
All winter he had been working on a new 
plan of charities. Before, he had written 
ree, formal checks; now he was giving a 
new kitchen range and a cellar of coal to a 
widow; he was sending poor boys to 
college; he was buying shoes for frost- 
bitten little feet; he was giving himself 
with his alms! The joy of it! If there 
were only more time! 

At last he could stand it no longer. He 
could not eat. If he slept at all it was 
only to awake with suffocated fear. He 
decided to go back to the men who had 
pronounced sentence. He must find out 
whether now it was a matter of weeks or 


days. 

Ie was a hard trip, for he was weak and 
shaky. As he journeyed he thought most 
of Margaret. He longed for her. He 
wondered if he had been right not to tell 
her, not to ask again for her love. 

Then he remembered hotly that he had 
scorned it when he was strong and vigor- 
ous. He would be a cad and a coward to 
go creeping to her now, begging, as he 
stood on the brink of the grave. 


QONE evening three weeks later Evriman 
sprang like a young man from the train 
in the New York station. People stared at 
him. His feet seemed winged. His face 
was shining. It was odd to see a heavily- 
built, middle-aged man all but running 
through the long corridors, smiling joy- 


| ously to himself. 


For a miracle had happened. The 
doctors had examined, had consulted, had 
looked up their files; they had expounded 
theories, and admitted their surprise. 
One fact only, Evriman heard: The con- 
dition was marvelously improved; the 
cure, unbelievable though it was, seemed 
likely, indeed almost assured! : 

Reprieve! Freedom! He dashed from 
their offices as soon *as they would let 


him go.: He caught the first train home 
His heart secret bursting with a great 
thankfulness. The weight was lifted. 
Time was his again, long or short, but un- 
measured. Time, perhaps, to finish all he 
had just begun. Life, priceless treasure, 
given into his empty hands, when he had 
at last learned how to live! The unbe- 
lievable joy of it! 

He looked now at the great city crowds 
swarming through the subways like hur- 
ried animals in huge black burrows. The 
rich and the poor were here. He wanted 
to shout to them: 

“What would you do if you had only a 
year to live? Wouldn't you change some- 
thing? Drop out a lot of things? Take 
on something new!” 

He longed to cry out to these weary- 
faced, apathetic-looking people: 

"Look at that dark thing in your hand 
which you call your life. Look at it as 
though you were losing t and see how it 
shines! Look at the spring nights in it, 
the summer sunrises! Look at the love 
in it that you are forgetting! Look at the 
work in it! Look, look hard at that last 
shining thing underneath that you don't 
even suspect is there! Look at it! That 
1s God!” 


OW he wanted, in his new-found glad- 

ness, to call out to them; but he didn’t. 

He only hurried out of the tubes at Ho- 

boken; and caught his train for home. 

Hs joyous elation was still rising within 
im. 

He had not called up from the city, so 
he took a taxi. Home, at last! 

He bounded up the steps. He shook 
the amazed Parker's hand. He ran up the 
stairs. Mrs. Evriman, the maid said, was 
dressing for dinner. He went on. He 
knocked at Margaret's own door. Not for 
years had he done that. He heard her 
moving quickly as he spoke. She opened 
the door with a blue negligee about her. 
Her brown hair, lightly touched with 
gray, hung over her shoulders. 

He stepped inside and closed the door 
behind him. He caught her hands in his 
strong ones. His famished eyes held hers, 
as he berin to pour out all the story. The 
words came tumultuously. The old pain 
and faintness, that had made him afraid; 
the consultation last spring; the sentence! 
The year, with all he had tried to do; 
his longing to tell her; his shame . . . 
and now, hope, life again, and the right to 
go on loving her . . . to ask her to start 
over— 

His voice stopped before that which he 
saw. For Margaret's face had become 
glorified, as a woman's may. 

“Oh, David, I've thought, I've prayed 
this summer, that you still cared. But 
how could I be sure? But now"—her 
soft arms gathered him close—“‘now . . . 
O Beloved!” 


| YOU can do your work better and get more fun out of life by training your 


mind to make a record of the things you see. This point is made next month 
by an expert on observation, who gives you some remarkably interesting men- 
tal tests, and explains how to develop and use your power to see, and to re- 
member what you see. ‘‘How Observant Are You?” is the title of this article. 
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Vital—To Business Profits 
AFEGUARDING business profits is the duty 
of good management. There must bea constant 


control of affairs by men who know business facts. 
In every department—accounting, credit and 


collections, purchasing and inventory, production dit Oe 
and cost,sales—a guess at facts always leads to loss. fecily balanced inventory 
The only safe method is to be sure of all facts— us aed 
Kardex your records. Kardex keeps the facts in speed of sales. Color flashes 
sight, signalling automatically with color flashes cai nieve abr MGE 
the points for executive attention. Kardex enables Cei dod, eck 
you to so combine records in one place or on one ee eade sid 
card that facts are always at hand instead of Medo that will accom. 
always having to be searched for. plish Similar results in 
«i Send for the Kardex Man. Let him show you fie seme principle of Vax 
x ag. how you can have this sure control with a saving bility in facts to the rec- 
Y of time and expense in record keeping. oras ike Sie aciei 


*Phone the Kardex Office in your city or address, The 
Kardex Co. 552 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. In 
Canada, Kardex, 58 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. London, 
3 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. Paris, 24 Rue de la Fidélité. 

Kardex Branch Offices and Stores in Leading cities 
throughout the world 


KARDEX 


WORLD'S LEADING CARD RECORD 


©1924, The Kardex Co. 
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This X-Ray 
shows tooth 
socket 
destruction by 

pyorrhea 


Lovely teeth— 


would the X-Ray 
show they're safe? 


MAU teethmay be white and free 
from decay, but they are in dan- 
ger unless your gums are firm and 
healthy. The X-Ray shows how 
the root sockets, which support your 
teeth, are weakened when pyorrhea 
attacks the gums. The teeth fall 
out—or must be pulled—if pyorrhea 
is not promptly checked. 


Bleeding, soft gums 
—give warning that pyorrhea is de- 
veloping. Dental clinics since 1908 
have proved that Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der is a most effective dentifrice for 
checking, as well as preventing, 
pyorrhea. 

The tonic and stimulating qualities 
of Pyorrhocide Powder correct bleed- 
ing gums, strengthen tender gums, 
harden soft gums. It keepsthe teeth 
white and clean. It is medicated 


with Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by dentists in thetreat- 
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ment of pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der keeps healthy 
gums healthy. Its 
daily use—with 
proper dental care— 
will guard you from 
pyorrhea. The eco- 
nomical dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months’ supply. At 
all druggists. Send 
for free sample and 
booklet on causes 
and prevention of 
Pyorrhea. 


FREE Sample 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. Ine. 
(Sole Distributors) 
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1472 Broadway, New York City i 
Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and booklet. l 
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Women 7 


An Easy Way To Make Money ; 


Hundreds of men and women are making $2.00 to 
$5.C0 un hour spare time, up to $15.00 a day full 
time introducing the famous Guaranteed 
World's Star Hosiery and Underwear— 
a complete family line sold direct from mill 
at amazingly low prices. You can do as well, 


Start right away in your own locality. Prof- 
its begin at once, No capital required. No 
deliveries—no collections to make. An easy, 


pleasant, profitable business of your own. 


Makes success certain. No ex- 
New Plan perience needed. We furnish 
everything to make you successful. No charge 


for territory. Write quick for Free Offer. 
World's Star Knitting Co. 
299 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


(Established 20 years) 


| advice from several hundred people. 


| circulars will be futile. 


“Your Face is Perfectly Simple, But 
I Can’t Place Your Name” 


(Continued from page 43) 


received. recipes for hair tonics, sugges- 
tions for massages, and miscellaneous 
A 
man in West Virginia offered to send me 
two gallons of oil from a well in that state 
which, he said, had hair-growing proper- 
ties. From Mexico came an offer of a 
marvelous tonic made from a Mexican 
bean. 

So I know what I'm in for. But such 
| believe that 
memory, like hair, will never grow, once 
the roots have gone. And you can’t 
massage it. 

The chief trouble with my memory is 
that it is self-emptying. It is particu- 
larly porous in the matter of names, dates, 
and hgures. It retains faces excellently. 
a face gets a foothold upon my 
memory, it becomes a life lodger. My 
memory takes one look at a [A and 
fles it away to be kept until called for. 
And when called for, it is there. But 
there is no tag on it! 

Now, when a memory is organized, the 
face is not only filed away, but the name 
of the owner is filed away with it. This ts 
highly satisfactory. Persons with that 
kind of memory are lucky. 

But [ll have to admit that sometimes 
a man is given credit for a good memory 
for faces when it's the faces that deserve 
the credit. 


Now and then you run across a man 
whose face and name seem to have so 
much in common that you never have 
any difficulty associating them. I knew a 
man named Fish, who was like that. Also, 
a Mr. Fox. Whenever I met either’ of 
these men I would instantly recall his 
name, and whenever I heard the name of 
either I would immediately picture the 
face. 

But in the great majority of names this 
system can't possibly work. ‘Take a name 
like Rivers, or Hill, for example. No man 

can look anything like a river or a hill 
without something of an effort. The same 
would be true of a Mr. Post in most cases, 
although I once knew a man of that name 
whose very bearing was suited to it. If all 
people would look or act like their names 
it would be a great help to me. 

There is a man who works in the office 
with me, and whom I see and talk with 
nearly every day in the week. I have done 
so for the past five years. His name is 
Selzer. Yet I seldom get his name cor- 
rectly when [ want to use it suddenly. I 
get it “Sulzer,” “Salzman,” ‘‘Sillsman,” 
" Solzer," and even "Seidletz." A short 
time after meeting him I experienced this 
difficulty, and tried to associate the name 
in my mind with something that would 
help to card-index him. “Think of a 
water that comes in bottles," I said to 
myself, *whenever you see him." But 
the best I could do the next time I 
wanted to call him by name was to think 
to myself, “I know it begins with a V and 
is something like V-i-c-h-y.” 

There was another man I once knew 
whose name I never had the slightest 
difficulty in recalling. It was Smiley. 


And he was a confirmed grouch. That’s 
what fixed his name permanently in my 
memory. 

The realization that I have such a poor 
memory for names tends to make me very 
sensitive about it, with the result that 
often I waste an hour or so with a man 
who has called to try to sell me som 
stock in the Nonesuch Oil Company. 
simply because I know I have met him 
before and feel he may be somebody t 
whom I owe great courtesy and considera- 
tion. 


"Good morning! How are you?" the 
caller greets me. 
" Pretty fair. How are you?” I answer. 


running his face through my ELE like a 
shirt through a wringer. 

"Oh, so-so,” he answers, grinning. 

There is no clue in “so-so,” obvioush 
So I press on: 

"What's the good word?” 

e E T 3» 3 

I can't complain,” he replies. 

That doesn't help any. If he woul’ 
only complain, it might possibly give me 
a clue. 

“Well, 
these days? 

“Same old thing,” he replies. 

All of which is very discouraging. And 
often the conversation rambles on for 
fifteen minutes without his saying a word 
that might help me to place him. Then 
my uneasiness conveys, perhaps, the im- 
pression I do not quite recall him, and 
he says: 

“I guess you don't get me, even now, 
do you?" 

“Oh, yes," I assure him, feeling he may 
be somebody I ought to recall clearly. 
"Oh, yes." 

“ Diggs,” he announces, “B. V. Diggs.” 

“Yes,” I say smilingly. “‘To be sure— 
Diggs, of course.” 

1 called to see you a few months ago 
on that banana farm proposition. Re- 
member? I was getting investors in the 
Bonanza Banana Company." 

Suddenly I place him. 

"Well, now I've got a chance to kt 
you in on the ground floor in an oil 
company," he continues. 

That settles it. I recall him all too 
well! And then a determination sweeps 
over me to mark him in some such way 
that never again will it be difficult for me 
to recognize him on sight. I reach for a 
fire ax. 

And often my poor memory plays me a 
trick exactly the reverse. I meet a man, 
try to make him feel I recall him, but do 
it so clumsily that he realizes I do not 
Then I discover that he's the man who 
once pulled me out of the path of a loco- 
motive, carried me down the ladder at 
the hotel fire, issued a marriage license to 
me, or did something that should have 
impressed me. 


I spar, “what’re you doing 


TREET and telephone numbers roll 
right out of my life, too. I can hear a 
man's street address a dozen times a week 
and never retain it. In fact, it never has 
been easy for me to recall my own street 
address during the past few years. This 
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True-Tone Saxophone 


A good Sax 1 is al the cent 
pene player always centet of 


Eds "s Mecum an 


Easy to Play — Easy to Pay 


YOU can learn to play a Buescher quickly, easily, 
without a teacher. 


at hoi . The first three | 


in your own home. No obligation. Easy 


lesson 
cha: with your Saxophone, start you and 
you'll be playing real music ina week. Six days' free 


Free Saxophone Book! Why not send the coupon, 


ment in which terested and complete 
you are an 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
158 Buescher Block 


Buescher Band In«trument Co., 
158 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


tlemen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
Baxophone........ Cornet....... Trombone....... Trumpet....... 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss 
and the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding, 
profitable merchandising service. It may start 
with $100 capital, or $10,000, but it cannot start 
without capital. The degree of success has no 
reasonable limit. It has attracted to it and has 
to-day engaged in it, men who are conspicuous 
successes and of long and wide experience in mer- 
chandising, with capital abundant for all their 
requirements; and the other extreme of men and 
women with limited business experience and 
qualifications. and very small capital. 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing with splen- 
did incomes have given up theseincomes and their 
professional work to engage in this service, with 
success. 

The business is merchandising, but it entails a 
service that is unique, intensely interesting— 
productive of great enthusiasm, and broadly 
constructive. It makes you the greatest bene- 
factor in your community, town, city, or district, 
and pays you a real profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real success, and 
this service literally enables you totaketime from 
eternity and put it into the life of man, and make 
legitimate profits in doing so. 

Address Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House, 
- 1911 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(The abore isnot merchandising books or magazines) ~ 


or a postal, now for your 
Book? Mention any other instru- 
catalog will 
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Elkhart, Ind. 


is due largely to the fact I have changed 
it so often. The street upon which I now 
live is a new one, and no numbers have 
been put on the houses. This simplifies 
matters. 

'Phone numbers have trouble turning 
up in the right order in my memory. 

“Chickering 8154,” says a friend. “ Re- 
member it?" 

“Chickering 8514,” I say, to make sure 
of it. 

“No, 8154,” he repeats. “Got it?” 

“8154! 8154! 8154!” I repeat. “I 
have it.” 

* Give me a ring to-night,” he says. 

“I shall," I assure him. 

And I do. But not until I have first 
tried Chickering 5148, 4158, 1854, and all 
the other combinations. And even at that 
I'm doing very well if I don't get a 7 or 
a 9 in it somewhere. 

Of course, when a man has a memory 
like that he should never depend on it. He 
should carry a notebook. i have carried 
one for years. But there is nothing in it 

et. When I wish to note an address or a 
phone number in a hurry the notebook 
is in my other coat, or the wrong pocket, 
or something, and I jot it down on a piece 
of paper. Then I fold the paper up and 
ut it in my vest pocket. In a day or two 
i send it with my vest to the tailor. 
Sometimes he irons the addresses and 
returns them. But often he doesn’t. I 
don’t know what he does with them: 
Possibly he saves them. If so, he must 
have quite a directory. 

Sometimes I put on an old suit and find 
faded slips of paper with notations upon 
them. But I seldom recall what the 
mean. Recently I ran across a note mat d 
ing, “See Calvin. Very important.” It 
was in my own handwriting, but I haven’t 
an idea what it meant. It can’t be the 
President. I’ve never met Mr. Coolidge, 
not that I remember, anyhow. But it 
would be entirely possible for me to meet 
the President of the United States now, 
and then if I should meet him again 
some years later I wouldn’t know whether 
he was the Sunday editor I met in Detroit 
in June, 1915, the steward on the “ Beren- 
garia,” or the Long Island house remodeler 
who remodeled my house and my bank 
account. 


THE most painful case of forgetfulness 
in my experience occurred two summers 
ago at the seashore: I had rented a 
dressing-room in one of those modern es- 


tablishments with two or three hundred of 


them to a floor and four or five floors 
deep. In entering such a house you are 
given a brass tag with the number of your 
room. This tag is attached to a rubber 
band, which is snapped on your wrist. 
These bands often are without much 
elasticity and come off easily. It is a 
ood idea to note the number of your 
ouse and get it fixed in your memory. 
I realized this, and thought I had fixed 
the number that way. 

I spent a couple of hours bathing and 
then decided to call it a day. saun- 
tered into the bathing establishment and 
then looked for my brass tag. It was 
fne And I couldn't recall the number. 

shamed to admit the loss of both tag 
and memory, I spent an hour wandering 
all around that maze of bathhouses, down 
one aisle and up another, looking at every 
door and trying to find a number that 


motions for thousands 
to thousands of homes all over the world. In offices, 
shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the 
heads of older men, past those whose only qualifica- 
tion is long service. There is a job ahead of YOU 
Some man is going to be pick 
can't take 
man with sound, practical 
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own 
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Chicago 


“They've tripled your 
salary, dear” 


“I TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 


for both of us when you sent in that 


I. C. S. coupon. You'd never be where you 
are to-day if you hadn't decided to study 
in spare time just when you did." 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning pro- 
of men and bringing happiness 


be pi for it. The boss 
chances, He is going to a trained 
owledge of the work. 

; put yourself in line for 
romotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
ome through the International Co ence 


Get busy right now and 


Schools, just as thousands of other men and women 
have done. 


The first step they took was to mark and mail 
a rr Flake your start the same way—and 
ow. 
MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 
aan ee OR PREE BOOKLET! a 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 7458-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost er my 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ' ies and Why 
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BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management lesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
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Traffic Management Card Lettering 
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for free 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. leading Chicago Sys 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 

tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 
gears 
and X 


of Money-back G nd 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 7 XE 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard . Chic 


Become Independent 
Dept. 79 - 
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FOR SUNBURN’. 
—nothing better ` 


"After bathing, a long motor ride, 
*fishing or hiking, there's nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. It keeps 
out air and assists nature's healing 
processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there's nothing safer. 

Contains no irritating or harmful 

ingredients. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS'D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection, 


Vaseline 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


3 of 

rrite for a COP) ” 
pie T booklet *In- 
nire Within" (ree) 


CALIFORNIA 
FORD TOPS 


NOISELESS 


STYLISH 


TOURING ROADSTER 
High Quality—Low Prices 
Write Factory Today 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 


2elleville Illinois 


would pop out and say "Here I am!" 


{t was hopeless. Finally I appealed to 
an: attendant. 
. “What aisle was it in?” he asked. 

I had become so confused in my 
wanderings that I wasn't sure of even 
that. ME 

“You'll either have to remember about 


where the room was or wait until every- - 


body's out," was his ultimatum. 

Hore was a delightful fix. There were 
three or four thousand people in bath- 
ing from this one establishment. 
wouldn't all be out until nightfall. Then 
I remembered that as I had entered my 
room I had seen a man with a red vandyke 
beard entering one next to it. If I could 
locate this man and get his room number, 
I would be out of-the predicament at 
least by Christmas. 

I toddled to the beach and began look- 
ing for a bather with a red vandyke. 
Never did I realize there were so man 
men with red vandykes in. the world. It 


, seemed to me every other bather had one! 


There was nothing to do but to remain 
in my bathing suit until nightfall. 

After what seemed a week-end of wait- 
ing, most of the patrons of that particular 
establishment dressed and left. In this 
way the number of locked rooms sim- 
mered down to a few dozen. And just 
beforé darkness I found mine and my 
clothes again. 

Ever since that incident I have made 
it a practice to take a pencil and scrib- 
ble my number on the side wall of the 
bathhouse directly at the entrance. Of 
course, some day, somebody in a playful 
mood is going to rub it out. 


HERE is another trick my memory 

often playson me: On the ailcoad line I 
use between the city and my home they 
have a practice of dividing certain trains 
into two classifications. The first six or 
eight coaches go through to the end of the 
line; the last three or four are cut off seven 
miles out, picked up by another train, 
and taken to a place called Whitestone 
Landing. 

Every commuter on this line learns this 
after he has found himself switched to 
Whitestone Landing a time or two. Not so 
with me. Once every three or four weeks 
I board my train thinking I am bound for 


Bayside, Long Island, nestle down in my, 


seat and become absorbed in the news- 
papers or a magazine. Suddenly I look 
out and notice a change of scenery. I am 
speeding to Whitestone Landing again! 
But the pain of this is somewhat relieved 
by the fact there is almost always at least 
one other commuter who has gone into a 
similar trance. 

We get together while waiting for the 
return train and cuss the railroad. Noth- 
ing gives a man such relief as cussing a 
railroad. It’s great. 

Another thing I do quite often is to 
drive my car into New York, park it some 
place, forget all about it, and go home by 
train. Later that evening Mrs. Phillips 
suggests that we take a drive. 

“Good idea,” I say.. Then I go to the 
"arage, open the door, and find it empty. 
„rush back into the house in great ex- 
citement. 

" What's the matter?" asks my wife. 

“The car! It's been stolen!" Faci 

“Stolen? Who do you think would have 
taken it?” 


They . 


“I have no idea! The only thing to do is 
to notify the police!” 

"You'll have to tell them the regis- 
tration number," remarks my wife. 

“Good heavens!" I cry. “I don't re- 
member it." e 

“I don't see how anybody could have 
stolen it while we were'at dinner," says 
Mrs. Phillips. | d eaS os 

“Nobody stole it then, that I know of. 


aas 


1n might have stolen it during the 
ay. pros 
V Buc ou took it in with you this 
morning.” $ 

“Did I?” e uhr 
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“Of course.” 

There's embarrassment for you! But 1 
have to come across and admit every- 
thing. And then go to New York and get 
it. By that time the police generally-have 
it as a “suspicious car.” 

There doesn't seem to be anything to 
do with a memory like this. Once a bad 
memory always a bad memory, in my 


opinion. 
I HAVE a neighbor who resorts to the 
old-fashioned custom of tying somethin 
on his finger to remind him that his is 
has given him some letters to mail. Once 
I tried something like this: I took one 
glove out of a drawer and put it on, so 
that when I reached the city it would re- 
mind me of an important call I was to 
make. But it didn't work. When I got 
off the train and found myself with one 
glove on, what do you think I did? Went 
to the nearest 'phone and told my wife 
that I had lost one of my gloves! 

My memory always slips a cog on 
money matters. I always forget to pay 
my income tax until the last minute. 
generauy forget when I make a loan to 
somebody and I almost always forget 
when I borrow from somebody. ‘‘Let me 
have a couple of dollars until Saturday?” 
a friend asks. "Certainly," I reply (at 
times when I havé that much money). I 
forget about it, and the tough break is 
that he generally forgets about it too. 

Of course, as the sum goes up my mem- 
ory gets better. In the case of a ten-dol- 
lar "touch" there is a very good prospect 
of my remembering it. In all advances of 
ten dollars and over my memory seems 
to get phenomenal. 

When I am the borrower it is almost 
certain I shall forget it. And, knowing 
this, I always say to my victim, ‘* Now, 
please remind me of this the end of the 
week. If you don't, you'll never get it 
back." That's fair enough. 

Stenographic reports of the testimony 
and cross-examination of witnesses at 
trials and investigations have a great 
fascination for me, particularly the parts 
where the witnesses answer so many ques- 
tions with "I don't remember." They 
strike a sympathetic chord. There is a 
tendency to believe that all witnesses who 
say "I don't remember" are not telling 
the truth. I think in most cases they are. 
Certainly that would be my blanket reply 
to nine out of ten questions if they ever 
got me on the witness stand in any case 
concerning events dating back over 
twenty-four hours. 

I was involved in a little litigation 
about a year ago in which it became neces- 
sary to make certain depositions. My 
lawyer called me in to take my testimony 
as to the facts in the case. They con- 
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‘List to the Tale of an Old | Pine Table” 


Fancy an ordinary kitchen table—five 
years old—selling for almost double its 
original cost after half a year on a roof top! 
And all because of a coat of Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain! 

Let Mrs. Frances Caplan of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., tell you in her own words how it 
happened. 


* [n order to keep my little son, who has a weak 
heart, away from excitement, and at the same time 
pleasantly occupied outdoors, I resurrected an old 
discarded kitchen table, Valsparred it, and in a cozy 
corner up on the roof Bobby and I played many a 
game on the nice shiny table. We had many a 
meal up there, too, and I taught him his A-B-C's. 


* One day my husband came home and said we 
would have to sell our furniture as the office was 
planning to send him to Chicago for a several years' 
stay. We brought down the old table to hold the 
cut glass during the sale, intending to leave it in the 
rooms after everything was sold. You can imagine 
my astonishment when one woman asked me would 
I sell her the table. And all I had done to it after 
its long stay on the roof, exposed to the elements, 
was to wipe it off with a dust cloth!" 


f 


Mrs. Caplan's letter is only one of hun- 
dreds we have received telling of the great 
satisfaction given by Valspar Varnish- 
Stains. You, too, will find them invaluable 
in brightening up and making new again 
thewoodwork and furniture about thehouse. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are Valspar itself 
plus beautiful transparent stains. With 
one stroke of the brush you Valspar and 
stain, bringing out the full beauty of the 
grain. 


These Varnish-Stains are ideal for finish- 
ing floors, furniture and all woodwork in- 
doors and out. They are waterproof and 
accident-proof and can be washed freely with 
hot water and soap. They are easy to apply 
and come in:—Light Oak, Dark Oak, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. 


Send the coupon for a sample can— 
enough to finish a small table or chair. 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color aber 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH- 
wee STAIN 


argest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE’S , 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 

checked at right. (Only one sample each of 

Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 

supplied per person at this special price.) 

alspar Instruction Booklet with Color 

Charts, 15c extra. 
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į | cerned certain events that had happened 
two years previous. I went to his office 
quite certain I could go over the whole 
matter rapidly, without any confusion. 
Before I got through I had gummed the 

y record up terribly. 
| “Im afraid I don't remember," I 

finally confessed. 

“I’m afraid you don't either," ad- 
HAND mitted my lawyer, with a note of sarcasm. 
It was important that I give the exact 


TAI LORED | words of a certain man in a certain con- 


| versation on a certain date. 


OVE R COATS eee what he said?” 


“Very well,” I replied. 
"Go ahead and give me his exact 
' words," he asked. 


Handsome—and | “All right,” I said, and gave the “‘ex- 


" | act words" as they came to me. Su 
so enduring l Now let me have what he said again? 
* asked the lawyer a few moments later. 
, I did so; but when he read both state- 
Refined design, faultless ments to me there was quite a differ- 
fit and skilled hand-tailor- | ence. Never was my faith in my memory 
f ing characterize these un- so shattered. Had I ever reached the 
i usual overcoats. witness stand I probably would have 
é ; ; looked like the champion perjurer of the 
But their exclusive fea- | season. 
ture is the beautiful Pat- | My poor memory makes me a nuisance 
rick-Duluth cloth woven ' at brise. I'm one of those *What's- 
on our looms—a cloth , trumpers,” always asking "What's 
noted for its rich texture, | trumps?” "May I look at the last trick?” 
is another favorite annoyance of which 1 
am guilty. People play bridge with mc 
only once or twice. You can't blame 


distinctive patterns and 
enduring wear. 


See them at leading them. 
clothiers. 

Write for interesting BELONG to two lodges and have be- 
overcoat style booklet | 4 longed for years, but I haven't been to 
and sample of this | them since 1917. This is partly due to the 
wonderful cloth. (Ad- ' fact I can't remember the countersign or 
dress Desk 1.) | password. Passwords always pass right 
ee Jaha Rache in Richard o oE | off my so-called mind. Only last week I 

AL TA Meg er AS | breezed down to the safety vaults of my 
bank to dig out some mortgage papers or 
something. 

F.A.PATRICK s CO. DULUTH ' Password?” asked the uniformed at- 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment tendant, who looked like General Kitch- 

t + ener in his most militant days. 
“PURE NORTHERN WOOL j Bit J "Y'have to have a password?" I 
from sheep that thrive in the snow” VENE vy fumbled. 
: — “Yes, sir.” 

“Of course,” I admitted, feeling that 
| I was about to be seized and locked up on 
suspicion; “well, the fact is I’ve for- 
gotten it." 

Then a thought seized me. 


Àn Example Worth Following “Hello, Joe," I whispered into his 


Mr. S. F. Claflin of New Hampshire sets a splendid ex- shell-like ear. d 

ample for you to follow if you desire to turn some of He frowned fiercely. 

your spare time into real cash. He started out away | “Hello, Joe,” I repeated. 

back jo W it special prete of Ole a; The | "Whats the idea?" he demanded. 

Nation eekly, merican Magazine. Woman's « oe s » 

Home Cube The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside SEEMS d. "tha Sethe nsascwond i" 
d has now built up a pleasant and profitable business to ? dms Pass TA 

T He glared at me. Two assistants with 


uniforms and big badges glared at me. | 


which it pays him to devote practically all of his time. 


Without any special training or experience and by using | felt like an ant. It was very clear to me 
ME RUE GE only your spare time you can | that “Hello, Joe" wasn't the password to 
ro 4 Ll I J < x B 
Add $25.00 to Your Monthly Income fno Ae I muttered something, and 
by doing the same kind of work as Mr. Claflin, introducing the popular Crowell magizinės |— Im not sure yet about that “Hello, 
to your friends and neighbors. Full particulars will be sent to you without obligation if you | Joe,” but I know I got it once as a 
USE YOUR SCISSORS HERE |! password to something. 

—— "Chic of Subscription Staff. Desk 59-À ey You have no idea how a bad memory 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. can make a poor human being suffer. 
Please tell me how Mr. Claflin built up his profitable subscription business. | Some years ago it cost me about twenty 

weeks’ pay. I was living in an apartment 


INN ha eoe pet trestte eiie ps ech pees as Fane eas ev ae een sere eee le 


Addieia 26 A AER EE E E AEEA T a ORE the bathroom washbowl no water was 
forthcoming. I inquired, and found that 


care = EXPE M aires = à Wires the- water company had-turned it oft for - 


house, and when I turned on the water in | 
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two hours during some water main re- 
pairs. Well, I forgot to turn off the 
faucet, and went to work. That night I 
came home and found my apartment 
afloat. Of course when the water com- 
any had turned the water on again it 
had gushed merrily throughout the day, 
filling the bowl, the bathroom, the house, 
and very nearly drowning the people on 
the floors below. I had a sweet bill to 


pay. 
i really is too bad. I don't know what 
to do about it. People are always telling 
me what a wonderful memory elephants 
have. They say that an elephant, if 
given a plug of tobacco by a man to- 
night will remember that man fifty years 
later. I have been making a study of this 
and have decided it must be due to pea- 
nuts. These circus elephants live largely 
on peanuts. 
Maybe if I went on a peanut diet??? 
I meant to get a bag of peanuts this 
morning. But the usual thing happened— 
I FORGOT IT! 


H. 1. PHILLIPS, the humorist, 


claims that he is the world's cham- | 


pion premature bridge crosser, and 
next month he gives you the evidence 
to support his claim. ‘‘I cross my 
bridges even before they are built," 
he says in this extremely funny arti- 
cle on the habit of worrying. 


That Tired Feeling 


(Continued from page 59) 


manager, who had shown himself much in 
favor of methods that would eliminate 
waste of time and unnecessary fatigue for 
his employees. 

I found him sitting at a flat-top desk. 
In front of him there was a small cleared 
space. The rest of the desk was cluttered 
with pens, pencils, pads, samples, letters, 
and other paraphernalia. -At his back was 
a roll-top desk, and on this the clutter 
had reached such a point that it threatened 
at any minute to slide off and bury the 
general manager from view. 

I asked the manager to let me have 
certain little wood and metal models of 
time-saving devices that I had previously 
sent him. He pushed things about on the 
flat-top desk and delved into several dif- 
ferent drawers in both the flat-top and the 
roll-top desk. Like a squirrel digging out 
last winter's nuts, he went through that 
clutter, producing one by one the articles 
I wanted. Suddenly he stopped, thought 


a minute, went to a shelf, pushed aside , 


some books and brought out the last of the 
little models. Slightly flushed and tri- 
umphant, he returned to his desk and said, 
“There you are!" 


He consented to lend me the models for 


a few days, since my men and I, as well as 
foremen of the plant, might want to refer 
to them. They were arranged on a table 
in a room up-stairs and each was tagged 
with a label. When we were through with 
the models for the time being, I suggested 
that they be left there for our future con- 
venience. 

"This was our start toward an informa- 
tion bureau for that plant. Things that 
had to be referred to by more than one 


to Farn Money 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents pus 


—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


Anldeal Way 


Do you want more money? | 
Here is an opportunity that offers | 
an excellent income for your spare 
time and very large profits if you | 
devote your entire time to the | 
work. Weare now appointing one 
woman in each community as our 
representative to take orders for 


JANALENE | 


Dresses for Misses and Children 
Janaléne Dresses are charming frocks 
—made in exclusive styles; of fine ma- 

terials, finished with exquisite workman- 
ship. These lovely dresses are not availabie in stores 
but can be bought only through our representatives. 
The excellent values and moderate prices make 
them irresistible. Selling experience is not necessary. 
We furnish complete equipment and full instructions. 
Write today for the full details about this easy, dig- 
nified, pleasant and very profitable work. 

The Janaléne Dressmakers, Dept. U-1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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At Half the Price 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “Rugs and Home 
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OLSON patented process by 
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material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 
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Write today! We pay express, freirht 
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(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home 
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You'll be the “life o’ the party.” The 
lew Gibson Mastertone is hailed as 
the world’s most remarkable banjo. 
Combines snap, volume, carrying 
power with truly musical tone. Gibson 
easy-to-play features insure quick 
Mastery. 
Send for Free Book and details of trial 
offer on mandolin-banjo: tenor-banjo; 
cello-banjo; guitar-banjo; mandolin; 


mandol nando-cello; guitar; man- 
do-base arp-guitar. 
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person were not put in somebody’s desk; 
they were put where they would be avail- 
able without bothering any one person for 
permission. Presently we had a lot of 
stuff out of the manager’s office, and he 
noticed that he was able to find things 
more easily. Hence, he saved himself 


fatigue. 

That was my chance to tell him I would 
like to see his work desk placed so that 
the light would come over his left shoulder. 
After making this and a few other changes, 
he consented to carry out a full program 
for the arrangement of his office. The 
result pleased him, but he didn’t under- 
stand fully what had occurred. 

From this time, the manager became a 
reformed character. To-day, after ten 
years of disorderly conduct, he keeps 

ractically nothing on his desk except a 

lotter. fle found that he had to keep his 
affairs in order, because he was made 
president, and took over the duties of that 
office as well as of general manager. 

Under the new arrangement it is easier 
for him to do-the work of president and 
manager than it used to be to do the work 
of general manager and information clerk. 

Proper arrangement of your work. will 
solve only part of the problem of fatigue. 
For example, tight clothing may be one 
thing that is needlessly tiring you. I 
know a clever engineer who wears a collar 
so tight that I am sure it cuts down his 
efficiency. He thinks he has become ac- 
customed to it; but I notice, just the same, 
that now and then he puts his forefinger 
inside the collar band. of his shirt, as 
though he would like to stretch it. He 
does it unconsciously—when his mind is 
concentrated on some intricate problem. 
Obviously, his snug collar, though 3 it ma 
look nice, is annoying him more or less all 
the time. 


T IS only recently that fatigue has been 

a subject of scientific investigation. One 
of the most important facts established by 

careful observation and exact records 1s 
that a little fatigue is easily overcome if 
proper rest is taken immediately; but 
twice the amount of fatigue requires more 
than twice the amount of rest. Four times 
the amount of fatigue requires, by a still 
greater margin, more than four times the 
amount of rest. 

In other words, the effect of fatigue is 
cumulative; and if, day after day, you are 
spending more energy than can be re- 
stored by the rest you get at night, serious 
consequences may follow. 

The matter of fatigue is an engineering 
problem for every one of us. We ought to 
make a deliberate survey of our habits and 
living conditions, to see if they could be 
improved. Here are some of the things 
you should inquire into: 

Do you get up early in the morning 
feeling fresh and energetic? If you go to 
your work with zest, do you feel fatigued 
at the end of two or three hours? The 
symptoms of fatigue are irritability, de- 
pression, inability to concentrate. Do you 
show these symptoms? Are you doing less 
work than you think you should? Is your 
work not up to the quality you know you 
are capable of? 

This is the approximate standard you 
should keep in mind—you should do your 
daily work under such conditions and with 
such intervals of rest that after a night’s 
sleep you can return to your job with the 


same energy as on the previous day. If 
not, why not? 

Whether your job is brain work or man- 
ual labor, you should have frequent inter- 
vals of rest during the day. From scientific 
observation, experts know almost exactl 
how many short rest intervals will arable 
a man to work year in and year out with 
maximum efficiency. In your own -ċáse 
you may not hit the result with the same 
exactness; but if you adopt the idea of 
changing your position, and of allowing 
yourself a brief rest at frequent intervals, 
you will make your work more enjoyable 
and increase the amount you can do. 

When you rest, do it as completely as 
you can. If you can stop work entirely, 
rest by lying down if possible. If you 
have been sitting at your work, you can 
rest in a standing position; if you have 
been standing, you can rest while sitting. 
I will be more specific about this matter 
of alternate standing and sitting in a 
moment. I want to call your attention 
here to a few more things you should con- 
sider when making your own fatigue survey. 

See that you get enough fresh air and 
light. Avoid having your home and your 
work place overheated. Have the tools 
you use—whether they are briefs, books, 

apers, or chisels and dies—in the most 

andy place, arranged so you don’t have 
to look for them. Be sure your desk is the 
right height. Make a practice of getting 
everything in readiness for doing your 
work before you begin. And clean up 
afterward, so that you are ready for the 
next job. 


Mech of your fatigue and annoyance in 
the course of a day may come from the 
habit of trying to carry too much in your 
head. If you haven’t the habit of using a 
notebook, you are probably forgetting 
two or three things a day; and the failure 
to do them when you should gives you a 
sense of uneasiness and exasperation. That 
is another kind of distraction to be avoided. 

Here is a simple illustration of fatigue 
that you can try on yourself: Remove the 
eraser from the top of your pencil. Lay 

our left hand flat on your desk. Press the 
itle metal band that held the eraser to 
the back of your hand and hold it there, 
with moderate force, while you count four. 
On lifting the pencil you find that the 
metal has left a little white ring, which 
soon begins to disappear. Alongside the 
disappearing ring make another by press- 
ing down, with the same amount of force, 
while you count twelve. The first rin 
may be gone in a minute, but the VE 
will not disappear for some time after- 
ward. 

That is an example of one kind of fa- 
tigue, the overfatigue of tissue. When you 
hold yourself long in any one position— 
with your back bent over a desk or a dish- 
pan, or with your arms inconveniently 
elevated because of the high arms on a 
chair in which you are reading—some of 
your tissues become fatigued in much the 

same way. The longer you hold the 
position the more fatigued you get. 

You doubtless know how tiring it is 
to stand for any length of time without 
changing your position. When you are 
standing, the blood is squeezed out of the 
bottoms of your feet by your weight. You 
will have less fatigue if you stand first on 
one foot and then on the other. 

Of course you know that you can be- 
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Dull looking, finger marked furniture 
is quickly restored to brilliant fresh- 
ness the 3-in-One way. It’s easy. 
It’s quick. It’s economical. 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. 
Sprinkle the cloth with a few drops of 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Rub a small surface of the furniture 
at atime, with the grain of the wood. 
Polish with a dry cloth. 


3-in-One preserves as it polishes. 
Contains nothing injurious to varnish 
or veneer, hands or clothing. 


To clean mirrors and windows, put 
a few drops of 3-in-One in the wash 
water. Use no soap. Polish with a 
dry cloth and the glass will glisten. 
in-One is sold at all good stores in l-oz., 
ech and 8-07. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil 


Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the economical 
HouseholdSize.Contains most forthe money. 
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FREE DictionaryofUses. Write 
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to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. ‘To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 

simple remedy bas never been known to fail. 


come terribly tired just by lying still. I 
know of nothing that gives greater relief 
to patients confined to their beds for a 
long period with rheumatism than the 
slight change in position that can be 
managed by putting cushions, made es- 
pecially for the purpose, under the legs 
and arms: df the patient has been in bed 
a long time, the change in position ef- 
fected by means of these cushions should 
be very gradual. 

Some years ago I was asked to write a 
primer of scientific management. As the 
publisher was eager for the manuscript I 
undertook to complete it as soon as pos- 
sible, and decided for myself to see just 
what I could do by way of concentration 
so far as that job was concerned. 

I wrote with pen and ink, and found 
that the thing that tired me most was 
holding my hand and forearm in practi- 
cally the same position for long hours at a 
stretch. I happened to have some cushions 
of the kind I have just mentioned. From 
resting my arm on the desk I would 
change to a pillow about half an inch 
thick, then to one an inch, or two or three 
inches, thick. Then I would work a while 
without any. In this way I was able to 
write for sixteen hours a dir without any 
rest, except running around the house 
now and then. In three days I delivered 
the manuscript. The publisher wanted 
me to treat a few more phases of the 
subject; and so, with one day’s intermis- 
sion, I wrote two more days for the same 
number of hours. 

Looking over the book to-day I cannot 
see that it shows any signs of fatigue. 
But I am sure that if I had not changed 
the position of my arm from time to time, 
the effect of the fatigue on my brain would 
have been readily discernible in the result. 

Especially at times of intense concen- 
tration we are all very likely to subject 
ourselves to the fatigue that comes from 
holding one position. Becoming inter- 
ested in your work, you hold yourself as 
rigid as though you were spellbound. 
After an hour or two of it you may find 
yourself so fagged out that you feel it for 
the rest of the day. You will certainly 
find that the longer you have held your- 
self in one position the longer it takes to 
recover from the fatigue. 

This does not mean that you should 
avoid concentration, but it does mean 
that you should teach yourself the habit of 
changing vour position at frequent inter- 
vals without breaking in on your thought. 
It isn't concentration, but your rigid po- 
sition, that causes fatigue. 

A word about concentration. Undoubt- 
edly, at some time or other you have ex- 
perienced the satisfaction of doing excellent 
work with all your energies centered upon 
it. You finished the task with a sense of 
self-approval, saying to yourself half un- 
consciously, “That's the way I like to 
work. Why don’t I always do it that 
way?' 


NTENSE concentration, the kind a man 

achieves when he is doing his best work 
with all his skill, is a joy. With the men 
who have accomplished great tasks it has 
amounted to a passion, a sort of creative 
intoxication. And suppose the real 
thrill of concentration seldom or never 
comes to the man who has no definitely 


* Good Bye, Boys!" 


“To-day I dropped in for a last word 


with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk 
it came to me suddenly that they had been 
there just so the day I came with the firm 
four years ago. 


“When I started here I was put at a desk and 
given certain routine things to do. But after a 
few months I an to realize that I was nothing 
but a human machine and that I couldn't expect 
to advance that way. 

“So I wrote to Scranton and arranged for a spare- 
time study course that would give me special train- 
ing for our work. Why, do you know, it gave me 
a whole new interest in our business? In a few 
months I was given more responsibility and more 


money. Since then I've had three increases, six 
months ago I was put in charge of my department, 
and now my big chance has come—I'm to be mana- 


ger of our Western branch at $5000 a year! It just 
shows what spare-time training will do." 

If yow want to make more money, show your employer 
you're trying to be worth more money, f you want a 
bigger job, show him you're willing to prepare for it. 

There's a simple, easy way to do it. For 32 years the 
International Correspondence Schools have been training 
men and women right in their own homes whenever they 
had a little time to spare. Thousands of men and women 
have stepped up in just this way. More than 180,000 are 
studying now. Ten thousand are starting every month. 

Can Bt ne afford to let another -pricala hour 
pass without finding out what the I. C. S. can 
do for you? Here is all we ask—without cost, 
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recognized purpose for which he is ready 
to spend himself. 
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500 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. factory 


Small shortages when you buy, small over- 
weights when you sell — and you quickly 
pay the small price of this Fairbanks Port- 
able Platform Scale. The 500-lb. model 
costs only $16.15 — and it is a genuine 
FAIRBANKS, the world's standard of 
accuracy. The lowest-priced, dependably 
accurate scale made. 

Why bother with an inaccurate scale? 
Why guess—when one of these scales costs 
so little? If it’s weighed on a FAIRBANKS, 
there’s no argument. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these scales are in use—in stores, 
in factories, on farms, wherever there is 
weighing to be done. See your dealer or 
write us now for literature and his name. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900 South Wabash Ave, Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


And forty other principal cities in the United States 641 
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Even on a fishing trip you 
will find Bernard Pliers 
(No. 128) unexcelled for 
rigging tackle. Bernards 
with the outside blades cut 
smoothly, cleanly and 
closely. The parallel jaws 
give an all over grip that 
can't slip. You will find 
them useful in a hundred 
ways. Insist upon 


‘BERNARD 


Standard High-Power Cutting 


PLIERS 


No. 15 — Bernard "Parrot 
Head"Spring Pruning Shears 


Catalog ''A'' free 
on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Your object may be to excel in some 
sport or profession; or you may work with 
your utmost endeavor because you want 
to provide an education for a large family 
of children; or you may be engrossed in 
scientific research. hatever a man's 

urpose, it seems to lead him to the use of 

is best energies if it is kept constantly 
before him. 

I know a man who has achieved a high 
position as an astronomer and psycholo- 

ist. He is a brilliant inventor and the 
Pead of a big industrial plant. He has as 
unique a method of keeping his purpose 
before him as any other man I know. - 

Under the lawn in front of his house he 
has a room built of concrete, a sort of 
vault. When he goes there he imagines 
he is dead, and thinks: “Now that I’m 
dead, what are the things I haven’t done 
that I wish I had done?” 

It isn’t long before he leaves that place 
and goes back to work. He is well balanced 
and far from morbid. With a perfectly 

ood-humored and human perspective on 
HANS and life, he simply uses this pre- 
mature visit to the grave as a means of 
keeping his purpose before him. It is 
really just his way of making an inven- 
to of things done and things that ought 
to be done. 

. A woman I know, who occupies a very 
exceptional position as an executive, and 
who has distinguished herself as a scien- 
tist and engineer, has in her study and 
workshop the books she admires most and 
pictures of the people for whose achieve- 
ments she has the highest regard. The 
sight of these things gives her a thought 
something like this: “I certainly cannot 
do as much as others have done unless I 
work at my task as hard as they have.” 

Some men who are capable of a very 
high degree of concentration take quite a 
while to warm up to their work, but then 
like to stick to ce job in hand until it is 
finished. This type of man is greatly 
fatigued by interruptions. Other men 
find it fairly easy to turn from one thing 
to another, zid. then to return to the 
original task. But both are fatigued by 
the interruptions, and one way of lessen- 
ing this fatigue is to have a definite 
program for the day’s work. 


"THE well-thought-out plan holds you to 
your work and helps keep your mind 
from wandering. But interruptions are 
bound to come to most of us. If you realize 
in advance that interruptions are coming, 
you can be prepared for them and they 
will be less trying. 

Suppose you know that in the midst of 
your morning work you will have to 
telephone to a shoe dealer, confer with an 
associate about something, and receive a 
call from someone bringing a letter of 
introduction. Set a definite time for at- 
tending to these things, if you can; say, 
eleven o'clock. Then you will be able to 
work uninterruptedly oni nine to eleven; 
and at eleven-thirty or twelve you will 
find yourself free to concentrate on the 
particular task again. 

Some people make their programs so 
rigid that the plan itself proves a burden. 
I know of a mother who has three children, 
and who is continuing her college work in 
some advanced courses. To manage this, 
she has a schedule which requires her to 
get up at a certain hour in the morning to 


prepare breakfast and get her children otf 
to school. Then she goes to her college 
courses and returns in time to have a 
study period at home before preparing the 
evening meal. Her day has no free period; 
and she is always more or less in fear that 
something will happen to interrupt her 
schedule. This fear is a distraction that 
adds unnecessarily to the fatigue of her 
busy day. The trouble is that she 
gives herself no time for the unexpected 
delays and interruptions that are bound 
to come. 

Having too much in the day's program 
is as common a fault with men as with 
women. And with both the unexpected 
delay or interruption generally leads to 


another mistake—that of resuming work 
at the point where it was left off, hoping 
to catch up by intense concentration or 


extra speedy work. If this method is fol- 
lowed as a matter of regular practice, it 
is likely to keep every day's work out of 
joint. So, when your program is inter- 
rupted, the best rule, on resuming work, 
is to do the thing required by your sched- 
ule for that time of day, rather than begin 
where you left off. What was omitted 
from your schedule can then have its 
place in your plan for the next day. 


A MOMENT ago I said that I would be 
more specific about the matter of alter- 
nate standing and sitting during your 
hours at work. An arrangement that en- 
ables you to change your position now and 
then will eliminate unnecessary fatigue 
and increase the amount of work that 
you can do. 

To accomplish this you should have a 
table high enough so that it is on a-level 
with your elbow when you are standing. 
And the chair you use at that table should 
also be high enough so that, when you are 
sitting, your elbows are still in exactly 
the same relation to your work as they are 
when you stand. 

The chair should be on casters. When 
you are tired of sitting you can push the 
chair back with one motion of your foot, 
stand, and go on with your work while 
resting. The chair should have a place for 
the feet to rest on, both in front and at 
the side. You probably know that put- 
ting your feet at the sides of your chair 
is often a very restful change of posi- 
tion. 

Many of these chairs ‘are now in use. 
Most of them have been made upon the 
advice of engineers. They are saving 
aching muscles and mental energy and 
earning enormous dividends thereby. The 
time will come, I believe, when not only 
the factory worker but the scientist, archi- 
tect, lawyer, even the artist —anyone who 
works long at desk or table—will have 
equipment of this kind. 

In case you are. a timid soul, and can- 
not bear the idea of adopting an arrange- 
ment that may lead someone to laugh be- 
cause you sit in a high chair, remember 
this at least: the desk or table at which 
you work should support the forearms and 
give an opportunity for a change of posi- 
tion when the muscles tire. The height oí 
your desk and chair must also be con- 
sidered. Be sure their height is such that 
you have the most comfortable position 
possible while working. If necessary, cut 
off the legs of the chair, or add wooden 
strips to build it up. 
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“Mum” 
is the word! 


No girl can be popular unless 
she protects herself against the 
unpleasant odor of perspiration. 


“Mum” is the word! “Mum” 
prevegts the odor of perspiration 
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no doubt he would have said, “Are you 
going to hurt me, Doctor?” 

I had to feel of the swelling in order to 
locate the end of the fracture. This hurt 
him so that he screamed in agony, strug- 
gled, and tried to bite. Then the keeper 
and I talked to him reassuringly, just as 
we would have talked to a person, and he 
seemed to infer from the gentleness of our 
tones that we were not hurting him in- 
tentionally. When I again felt of the 
swelling, Baldy apparently realized that 
what I was doing was necessary. Without 
struggling, he let me handle him in a w ay 
that hurt a great deal. It was best £o set 
the fracture without even the use of 
morphine if possible, and I decided to try 
to do so. 

I had one keeper sit in a chair and 
support Baldy under the arms. Another 
keeper supported his body. Baldy leaned 
back and rested his head against the 
keeper's neck. If ever there was a patient 
who surrendered himself to his doctor's 
hands, Baldy was one. When it came to 
stretching the leg to get the ends of the 
fracture together, he struggled very slightly 
because of the pain—not against us. He 
couldeasily have bitten the keeperseverely, 
but he didn’t. 

After the fracture was in place, we put 
on a plaster cast and laid Baldy on his 
back. Throughout his entire convales- 
cence he was an admirable patient, quiet 
and docile; and the bone healed so that 
he was able to use his leg with the same 
nimbleness as before. 


OME timeagoa jaguar and two leopards, 
which we had together in the same 

cage, contracted the mange. This caused 
us to put them in separate cages, so that 
they could be treated and cured without 
reinfecting one another. 

The three animals’ had become very 
much accustomed to each other and, now 
that they were isolated, they showed their 
loneliness. We could see that they were 
depressed and unhappy, and one proof id 
this was the way they received their kee 
when he came to feed or treat them. Im- 
mediately he came in sight, their spirits 
would revive. They welcomed him with a 
half-purring, half-blowing sound, which is 
their way of expressing pleasure. 

This attitude was partly due to the fact 
that each of them had come to know the 
keeper as a friend, and partly, I dare say, 
because of the treatment he gave them for 
the mange. For several weeks mange cure 
had to be rubbed into the skins of these 
animals each day—and they never ob- 
jected to it. Instead, each of them came 
to the front of the cage as soon as the 
keeper was ready with his brush, and gave 
every indication of being glad of the 
seribbing 

It is not at all unusual for animals in 
pain, either from illness or accident, to 
show that they realize what you are doing 
is for their own good. Some time ago one 

| of our llamas got an abscess on the jaw. 
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We'll pay the postage. 
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The abscess had to be lanced, and to ac- 
complish this we found it necessary to tie 
the creature. Each day thereafter for a 
week or two the abscess had to be treated, 
but never, after the first time, did we 
have to tie the llama. Instead, she always 
came up to the fence and stood there 
qey while the abscess was treated with 


isinfectants. 
AS a class I would say that elephants 
are by far the most intelligent animals. 
They are very quick to learn, and they 
have a Wonderi retentive memory. 

Years ago, a big Índian elephant, Gunda, 
took a violent dislike to our office boy, 
Teddy. Teddy often went to see the 
elephants, but, as far as we know, he 
never did a oyen deliberately to an- 
tagonize Gun ji Aresa at some time 
or other, he may have made some threat- 
ening gesture or thrown something into 
Gunda’s cage which the elephant resented. 

Whenever Teddy came in sight the 
elephant would shake the bars of his cage 
with his trunk, and trumpet angrily. 
When Teddy walked along the fence of 
his corral, Gunda would follow just as far 
as possible, with his ears out wide, ready 
for a charge. Sometimes Teddy would get 
in the crowd that stood before Gunda’s 
cage on Sunday, but he never did so with- 
out being detected, and whenever Teddy 
was there Gunda went on a rampage. 

Teddy finally left the employ of the 
Park, and was gone for more than five 
years. During that time he had not once 
visited the Zoo. Then one day he came 
back for a visit, and said he would like to 
see his old friend Gunda. Remembering 
the elephant’s antagonism for him, we 
arranged to observe what might happen. 

When Teddy approached Gunda’s cage 
there were quite a number of people in 
front of it. As inconspicuously as pos- 
sible Teddy took a position close by the 
guard wire, 

Teddy was man-size now and, of course, 
the clothes he had on were entirely dif- 
ferent from those he had worn in the old 
days. He stood there quietly for two or 
three minutes—just looking, saying noth- 
ing. Gunda maid no attention to him, but 
continued taking peanuts from a visitor. 

Suddenly the elephant turned directly 
upon him—and knew him for what he 
was, his old enemy, Teddy. Trumpeting 
wildly, he shook the bars and, finding 
himself unable to get at him, walked 
angrily up and down his cage with ears 
spread wide. Teddy's presence had aroused 
in him the very same excitement he had 
| always shown under the same circum- 
' stances years before. 

Gunda, like all elephants, was intel- 
ligent. He learned how to take up a col- 
lection. With his trunk he would thrust a 
little box through the bars of the ca 
and when anyone dropped in a int de 
; would step off to one side and ring a bell. 
Before long he learned to distinguish 
| tween a good copper and any substitute, 
such as a piece of metal that was not the 
shape of a coin, or a piece of cardboard. 
| If such “counterfeits” were dropped in 
| his box, he would throw the subetitate 
| objects back on the floor. 

n India, where elephants are valued 
for the work they can do, the difference 
between the price of a well trained ele 
| phant and one that is not well trained is 
| very slight. The.reason is that the ele 
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phant's intelligence makes it very adapt- 
able, and the man who buys an untrained 
one can soon train it to work efficiently. 


I HAVE heard Dr. William A. Hornaday, 
who is head of the New York Zoo, empha- 
size the intelligence of the elephant in this 
way: 

“The elephant learns very promptly 
that codperation with man and obedience 
to him promotes peace and plenty of 
boiled rice." 

That is to say, elephants learn very 
quickly what many people never learn at 
all—that ene way S setting happiness is 
to adjust yourself to your environment. 

In his book, “The Minds and Manners 
of Animals," Doctor Hornaday gives a 
list of sixteen things that every Indian 
elephant is expected to learn as a matter 
of course. Remember that these are not 
the tricks of unusually clever animals, 
they are part of the education of every 
elephant. 


1. To salaam, or salute, by raising the trunk. 

2. To kneel to receive a load or a passenger. 

3. When standing, to hold up a fore foot to 
serve the driver as a step in climbing to his 
place. 

4. To lie down to be washed, first on one 
side and then on the other. 

5. To open the mouth. 

6. To “hand up” any article from the ground 
to the reach of a person riding. 

7. To pull down an obstructing bough. 

8. To halt. 

9. To back. 

IO. To pick up the end of a drag-rope and 
place it between the teeth. 

11. To drag a timber. 

12. To kneel, and with the head turn a log 
over, or turn it with the tusks, if any are present. 

13. To push a log into position parallel with 
others. 

14. To balance and carry timbers on the 
tusks, if possessing tusks of sufficient size. 

15. To "speak," or trumpet. 

16. To work in harness. 


Last July an expedition to get animals 
for the Zoo captured a pygmy elephant in 
the French Congo. This is a newly dis- 
covered variety, and is to be found only in 
a very inaccessible part of the jungle. 
Our specimen stands three feet high and 
Werl four hundred pounds. 

he little fellow was caught by means 
of a lariat and rope hobbles. He began to 
fight at once, but his struggles lasted only 
for half an hour. He was kept tied to a 
tree and was well fed with fruit and roots, 
and petted a great deal. He became very 
fede and well disposed toward every- 
body. At the end of two days he was as 
well behaved as he is now. And to-da 
small boys can lead him about his coal 
If you pet him, he will put his trunk 
around you in a very affectionate way. 

Being small, he eats far less than most 
elephants, not more than forty pounds a 
day. This includes two gallons of milk, 
lots of dates, figs, oranges, and bananas. 
The first time he ate an orange it was 
given him with the skin on. He took it in 
his mouth and crushed it, not realizing 
how juicy it was. The juice squirted all 
over his neck, much to his disgust, for he 
has fastidious tastes. Since then he has 
shown a great preference for peeled 
oranges, and is careful to close his mouth 
so they won’t squirt on him. 

Bears seem to be natural clowns, with a 
real sense of humor. And they are smart 


enough to realize that the people who are | 
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gents—Big Money 
4 .7 Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
; siery for men and women. All 
~ styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. | 

. „ STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or spare time. No experience 
sci gh No capital needed. Low 
priced. r silk hose lead. Take orders 
for six to ten pairs a day. Repeat 
orders increase every month. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. For a steady, year | 
round business there Is nothing better | 
than this line. Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose Y-11, Dayton, Ohio | 
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Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair pleasantly 
without discomfort to the skin or 
complexion, This with NEET, a mild 


and dainty cream. You merely spread it 
on and then rinse off with clear water. That's all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 


this remarkable preparation which is already the ac- 
pted method of well-groomed women everywhere, 
back if it fails to please. 60c at Drug 
ept. stores, Trial tube 10c by mail, 
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| MADE A FORTUNE 


in less than five years as a real estate special- 
ist. Started during my spare time, with no 
experience, and less than $5 capital. If you 
want to learn the secret of my success and 
follow my money-making method, send your 
name and address at once to American Busi- 
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New York. They send full information free, 
telling you how you can build up an independ- 
ent profitable business of your own by using 
my amazingly successful system. 
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We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 
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hood get shead of you, Just say: ''Send me your Free 
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Malloch Knitting Mills, 349 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


looking on are amused by their antics. 
When there is a crowd in front of the cage 
many of our bears try to awaken laughter, 
rolling on their backs and putting their 
feet in the air. I have seen one, apparently 
just for the amusement of the spectators, 
try to pull his hind foot into his mouth. 

Ivan, a big brown Alaskan bear, is 
twenty years old. When Ivan sees his 
keeper coming at feeding time, he will 
stand on his hind legs and make a gesture 
with his arm which says as plainly as 
words, “Hurry up with that fish and 
meat!" Jf the keeper puts the fish be- 
hind his back, Ivan makes the same 
gesture again, but more imperiously. 

Ivan shares his den with a much smaller 
bear. When the bread, fish, and meat are 
thrown into the den, Ivan very often 
rakes it all together in a pile and stands 
guard over it, as though he were going to 
eatitall. But the little bear, being used to 
Ivan's joke, enters into the fun. He 
tussles and wrestles, trying to get the food 
away from the big bear. 

Suddenly, when he has had enough of 
this kind of fun, Ivan backs away from 
the food and lets the little bear take his 
share. From the way his mouth cracks 
open, you'd feel sure that he was laughing 
at the joke. 

Sometimes Ivan plays an unpleasant 
trick on the spectators. After a plunge in 
his water tank, he will amble leisurely u 
to the front bars and stand there wit 
every appearance of innocence. But sud- 
denly he gives himself a thorough shaking 
—and his audience gets a shower bath! 
And then Ivan's sides shake with enjoy- 
ment. 

In front of the bear cages there is a sign 
forbidding visitors to throw in peanuts or 
other food. Over-feeding causes the bears 
to get sick. But Yezo, our small black 
Japanese bear, remembers the days when 
it was permitted to feed the bears with 
peanuts, and he solicits such contribu- 
tions from everybody. For hours at a 
time when there are people around, he 
will stand at the front of his cage and 
make a quick, sharp gesture with his fore 
paw, as if he were raking in peanuts. The 
pantomime is too significant for anyone to 
miss its meaning. What he is saying, of 
course, is something like this: “What’s 
the matter with you greenhorns? Don’t 

ay any attention to that sign there! 
hrow in your peanuts! Throw 'em in!” 


"THE most interesting experience I ever 
had in dealing with all kinds of animals 
during more than twenty-five years is an 
important part of the life-story of Suzette, 
a chimpanzee about whom a great deal 
has already been written. 

Before. she came to us, Suzette was a 
wonderfully clever performer on the stage. 
She could ride a bicycle, wear clothes, 
smoke, dine at a table in good form, play 
cards, and do many other difficult things. 
But although she is a remarkable creature, 
she seems to lack some of the instinct of 
motherhood. wn 

Some time ago Suzette gave birth to a 
baby—the first chimpanzee ever born in 
captivity. For a few days the baby was 
our pride and our hope, but the great 
event ended in a tragedy. The baby died. 

Suzette cetol loved the baby. She 
fondled it, played with it, kept watch over 
it every instant—but she didn’t seem to 
understand that to keep it alive she 
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had to nurse it; and this strange lapse in 
instinct, due, as we think, to her high 
education, was the direct cause of its 
death. : 

I happened to be present when Suzette's 
baby made its first cry, and I saw the ef- 
fect it had on the mother. At the moment 
she was half reclining and eating a meal. 
Che infant was tucked in its mother’s groin 
—where the chimpanzee always carries 
her young. The plaintive sound caused 
Suzette to stop eating and to sit upright 
and hsten with a startled expression on her 
face. She didn’t seem to realize where the 
sound came from at first. Then the cry 
was repeated, and Suzette looked at her 
child. Her baby’s crying seemed to make 
her nervous—she hurriedly began making 
her bed and fussing with the straw. 

Sometimes Suzette would lie down care- 
lessly and hurt the little one. Its cry 
always disturbed the mother. She was 
unable to understand that she was re- 
sponsible for the trouble. She would 
instantly sit up and begin rearranging her 
straw bed. At such times the baby would 
often grasp some of the straws in its hands 
or feet. Suzette, seeing this, would always 
take the straws away in the tenderest 
manner 
by gently opening the little hand and 
removing the straws one by one. 

Suzette was as curious about her baby’s 
hands as any human mother ever was. 
She frequently fondled them. Sometimes 
she would give expression by a chuckling 
sound to the pleasure she found in being a 
mother. 


UT never once did she feed the little 
one. Since we knew the baby was not 
nursing, we tried to induce her to let us 
take it so that it might be fed. But this 
was impossible. Neither could we do any- 


thing to teach Suzette to nurse her baby | 


properly. It was too dangerous for her 


most trusted friend and keeper to go near | 


her. Suzette resented every interference. 
The aroused maniacal rage of an adult 
chimpanzee is a fearful thing to witness, 


and the fight she would have made to keep | 


her child, if we had resorted to violence, 
would certainly have resulted in the 


baby’s death, if not in that of Suzette | 


herself. It was useless to try to subdue 
her by means of a lariat. She would get 
the noose off faster than we could get it 
on. 

The baby lived for nine days. When it 
died, Suzette realized at once that some- 
ching was wrong. She became uneasy and 
Jet ıt slip to the floor. Then she sat 
down, gazed intently into its face and 
gently put her finger tips on the baby's 
mouth. Finally, she lad on the straw 
beside her and studied it closely, as if 
waiting for it to move. 

During one of these quiet intervals we 
succeeded in attracting Suzette's interest 
with food, and a keeper managed to get 
rhe dead baby out of the cage. From what 
happened then we can judge what would 


baby away from Suzette when it was 
living. 

As soon as she realized that her baby 
was gone, Suzette became furious. 
rushed about her cage, screaming and 
pounding the floors and walls. The father, 
Boma, a chimpanzee from German East 
Africa, was in an adjoining cage. Suzette's 
r rouble excited him to the utmost. 
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Your feet— 
keep them fit this way / 


If on your feet more or less all day— 
apply A Absorbiue, Jr. You almost see 
that hot, tired aching fecling disappear 
as the muscles relax their tension. A 
soothing, cooling sensation comes 
quickly —and affords lasting relief. 

Or, shake a few drops in the foot 
bath. It provides a delightfully invig- 
orating sense of comfort and prepares 
you for an evening of dancing or other 
pleasure. 


Absorbine, Jr. occupies that never-empty 
place in thousands of medicine cabinetsasboth 
toilet requisite and first aid in emergencies. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 


378 L St 
Springheld, M 5 


Other timely uses: 


Qata Sunburn 
trains Insec bites 
Bruises Pimples 
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frightful cries rang out so that they could 
be heard through the entire park. 

Presently Suzette calmed dowe, and ap- 

roached her keepers with plaintive whines, 
beseech ne them to give back her baby. 
One of the keepers to whom she made her 
silent plea, held out his empty hands and 
said, “J haven't your baby, Suzette. J 
can’t give it back to you!” 

Suzette was actually feverish with anx- 
iety and disappointed motherhood. Fi- 
nally we decided that it might have a 
beneficial effect if we admitted Boma, the 
father, to Suzette’s cage, and his presence 
did quiet her. So we left them together. 
Perhaps they were able to console each 


other, eventhough to them, as to the rest of 
us, Death remained an unsolved mystery. 

It is possible that Suzette will have 
another faby. And if she does, I hope we 
shall be able to save it. There is little 
chance, I think, that Suzette herself will 
ever learn, even by another experience, to 
take care of her baby herself, but if we can 
once manage to get it away from her, I 
believe it will thrive on our feeding. And, 
of course, we are ready now with a plan 
to get the baby without hurting either 
mother or child. This, we think, can be 
accomplished by muzzling and handcuff- 
ing Suzette some little time in advance of 
the baby's birth. 


3,000,000 People Have Shared His 
Wonderful Adventures 


(Continued from page 63) 


“The first thing I did there was to ob- 
tain the names of twenty-five rich men. I 
saw them all and told them what I wanted 
to do, and most of them backed me." 

When Thomas and his assistants first 
went abroad, they devoted many months 
to taking photographs along the western 
front, and then were with the Italian 
forces in the Alps, and on the Asiago 
Plateau and along the Piave after the 
Caparetto débacle. 


NE day in Venice," he said, “we read 
i a bulletin tacked on a pile of sand bags 
in the Piazza San Marco announcing that 


General Allenby had been appointed to. 


take charge of the campaign in the Near 
East. 

«sh ere,’ I remarked, ‘is where some- 
thing big is going to happen!’ 

“T had a vision of the event which 
Christians have been trying for eight 
bundred years to bring about—the capture 
of Jerusalem, the birthplace of Christian- 
ity, from the Turks, lia had held it for 
centuries. I believed this offered an op- 
portunity to get one of the greatest pictures 
in the world. 

“T got in direct touch with the British 
War Office, told exactly what I wanted, 
gave my credentials, and in a few days I 
had word that a British naval courier 
boat would arrive on a certain day to take 
my photographer and me from Taranto, 
in southern Italy, to Cairo, to join Gen- 
eral Allenby. 

“The boat came as promised, and we 
arrived in Cairo without anything more 
serious happening than being chased by 
U-boats. 

* Harry Chase, my photographer, and I 
were somewhat late in arriving at Alexan- 
dria,due to a delay in Cairo, and were eager 
to get to Genel: 
in the Plain of Esdraelon as soon as 
possible, so the general placed a plane at 
our disposal, in which we made, in about 
forty minutes, the journey that occupied 
the Children of Israel for forty years. 

“We were attached to Allenby’s arm 
for many months, and adventures betel 
us wherever we turned. For instance, 
few miles south of Bethlehem is the ane 
city of Hebron, where, tradition says, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their wives 
Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel lie buried in 
the famous cave of Machpelah. 


Allenby's headquarters. 


“This cave is held sacred by the Mo- 
hammedans, and but few Christians or 
Jews have ever been inside. A mosque 
covers the site; it is regarded as one of the 
holiest places in the Mohammedan world, 
and the Arabs of Hebron are extremely 
fanatical. 

“I was lucky and got on the right side 
of the mayor of Gaza, who had been 
living at Hebron since the destruction of 
his city. He arranged for Chase and me 
to enter, with our cameras. We did so. 

“Inside we found a lot of the faithful 
at prayer. Chase set up his camera and 
enel to crank. No sooner did the peo- 
ple notice it than they got up and ran out, 
yelling, ‘Infidels! Infidels!’ 

“ Pretty soon they came back, heading 
a howling mob. Chase and I thought 
for a minute our end had come. But some 
of our Moslem friends slipped us out 
through a window; we made a run for our 
car, and fled toward Jerusalem. We got a 
reprimand for the adventure from Head- 
quarters; but the natives put our friend, 
the mayor of Gaza, in jail e ninety days! 


ANOT HER time, in Jerusalem, the Duke 
of Connaught came out as the King's 
representative, to confer on General Allen- 
by the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John. After the ceremony 
he was being entertained at lunch in the 
Kaiser’s palace on the historic Mount of 
Olives. All of the lieutenant-generals who 
had taken part in the campaign were 
present. There were aids-de-camp scat- 
tered all over to keep outsiders away and 
to prevent the officers from being dis- 
turbed. 

“I wanted to get a photograph of the 
crowd of them after lunch on the Mount. 
The aids said we couldn't go. I explained 
that Chase and I would take all respon- 
sibility, and asked them to go and jump 
in the Dead Sea. 

“Pushing through to General Allenby, 
I apologized for the hasty remarks I had 
just made, and asked permission to take 
the photograph. He seemed amused, and 
agreed; and the duke asked for a copy for 
his palace in London. The photograph 
which I then made of that group of famous 
officers on the top of the Mount of Olives 
is, I suppose, one of the most interesting 
historic photographs in existence. An 
enlarged copy of it hangs in the British 
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Museum. I have shown it on the screen 
to millions of people. 

“A few days later I was having lunch 
at General Allenby’s headquarters near 
Ludd, with H. R. H., the Duke of Con- 
naught. From time to time, all of us who 
were in the East heard strange rumors of 
things happening far to the south, in the 
deserts o dirais, It was whispered that 
a mysterious young Englishman had or- 
ganized the scattered Bedouin tribes into 
an army, and was driving the Turks out 
of the count It was claimed that the 
Turks had offered the fabulous reward of 
hfty thousand pounds for him, dead or 
alive. But nobody really knew; it all 
seemed a good deal like a myth. 

“Having my host, General Allenby, 
more or less at my mercy during lunch, I 
asked him point-blank for the truth of the 
matter. He admitted the rumors were 
true. But he added that the affair had 
proceeded to a point where he did not need 
to maintain absolute secrecy; that the 
name of the Englishman was Colonel T. 
E. Lawrence; and, if I wanted to do it, he 
could arrange for us to join Colonel 
Lawrence and see something of his curious 
campaign in the heart of a country which 
had been closed to Christians for thirteen 
hundred years. 


“THE story of Colonel Lawrence and 
his work in Arabia is a stirring chap- 
ter in history, a great adventure. Before 
the war, as a young man just out of Oxford, 
he had gone to Arabia, assumed the dress 
of an Arabian, learned the language and 
the customs of the people. During the 
war he left Arabia and was given a job, 
much to his distaste, in the map depart- 
ment of the British Army in Cairo, and 
later put in charge of spies. But he grew 
fed up with military headquarters, and 
one day he asked for a two weeks’ leave 
of absence. He never returned from that 
leave! 

“On his own initiative he went into the 
desert. He could already do everything 
the Arabs did, and do it better than they 
could. And he could do a thousand other 
things they could not do at all. By the 
force of his personality he built up a wild 
irregular Bedouin army, for King Husein 
and his sons, of thousands of Arabs; an 
extraordinary exploit in itself, for these 
men are untamed, and they resent re- 
straint and discipline. Regarded as a sort 
of god, Colonel Lawrence was able to in- 
spire a patriotic and religious fervor which 
kept the forces together until they freed 
their land of the Turks. 

“Tt was an extraordinary campaign. It 
would take hours to tell but a small part 
of what I saw. The most interesting ad- 
venture of all, perhaps, was our journey 
to the ancient capital of the Land of 
Edom, the lost city of Petra, where Law- 
rence defeated the Turks. 

“Ancient Arabia, you know, was very 
wealthy. It supported a large commerce. 
Caravans used to cross the country from 
east to west and from south to north. 
Petra was the great central depot and 
clearing place of the caravans, and a refuge 
from the brigands of the desert. 

* We came north by the old caravan 
route, a route leading from the land where 
the quen of Sheba is supposed to have 
lived. We entered a valley twelve miles 
wide. Ahead of us was a precipitous range 
of hills. As we advanced toward these 
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TE preservation of property by the 
systematic use of paint and varnish is 
coming unmistakably to the fore. Public 
property and private property were never 
kept so well painted and varnished as they 
are today. The communities of this country 


607 Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 
never looked so well dressed and cared for. 
A formidable check has been put upon the 
tremendous annual lossdueto deterioration 
and that check grows greater each year as 
more of the public grasps this truth — 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish & Allied Interests whose 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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hills, the valley we were in graduall 
narrowed, and finally became a mere cleft 
between walls four hundred feet high. In 
many places it was not more than twelve 
feet wide. A camel, turned sideways to 
the path, touched one wall with his nose 
and the other with his tail. 

“We had traveled through this pass for 
miles, wild, rugged, barren, with our 
strange, brigandish soldiers behind and 
before us, popping away at lizards with 
their pistols, when we suddenly turned a 
corner. There before us, visible at the end 
of the pass, illuminated by the low rays 
of the sun, was the marvelous face of Ei 
Kazneh, a temple carved in solid rock. 

“This was my first view of Petra, a 
view I shall never forget, and one of the 
most extraordinary it is possible to im- 
agine. The rocks are of red limestone and 
sandstone. The carvings are huge. The 
door is high. I rode my camel inside the 
temple and did not have to stoop! 

“Chase and I remained at Petra for 
days, with a band of Arabs that Colonel 
Lawrence left behind to protect us. We 
traveled for miles, and went in every 
direction, but we never came to the out- 
skirts of the city. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that so huge a place could be lost 
completely to literature and the memory 
of civilized man. But when Arabia’s day 
declined, the city simply dropped out of 
sight. For centuries, probably, as to-day, 
it was haunted only by a few of the wild, 
wandering riders of the desert. Very few 
Christians have seen it.” 


HEN the Armistice was signed, 

Thomas was back in France. News 
reached the world that Germany was in . 
revolution. The country had been closed 
to outsiders for years. And under Marshal 
Foch, immediately after the Armistice, 
it remained closed. 

Guards were stationed along the fron-. 
tier. They had rigid orders not to let any- 
body into Germany or even into Holland 
or Switzerland. This precaution was nec- 
essary while the leaders were deliberating 
what should be done. At that time one of 
the greatest newspaper “scoops” in the 
world was Germany. Everybody wanted 
to know what was going on, whether 
there was a real resolution or merely a 
mock uprising; what the food conditions 
were, and, in short, all that was hap- 
pening. 

Thomas found a companion, Webb 
Waldron, an American novelist, who was 
willing to take a chance. They decided to 
have a try at getting across. They tried 
at several places. Once, on a dark night, 
they passed the French sentries and swam 
to a small sand bar in the Rhine. The 
water was freezing cold. The main part of 
the river was still in front of them. It was 
wide, swift, and menacing, and they de- 
cided at once they couldn't make it. They 
retreated to the near bank, and a few 
minutes later saw a number of powerful 
searchlights concentrated on the very part 
of the river where they would have been 
swimming, had they continued! 

Another time they hid in a Swiss 
Red Cross train hib had just brought 
French prisoners out of Germany and was 
about to return to Germany. Their 
hiding place was discovered, they were 
arrested, and put on a train for Paris. 

“Tt was a night train," said Thomas. 
* We managed to elude those who were 
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Qolf clubs retain 
their perfect balance 


watching us and jumped off near Belfort, 
and got away in the dark. We then made 
our way across Alsace. ; 

“All the restaurants and other public 
pace in Mülhausen, which a few days 

efore had displayed the German flag, 
were now decorated with French and 
Allied colors. 

“Everybody was greatly excited; and 
in a tiny café where we stopped to re- 
freshen ourselves we found an ambu- 
lance driver who, at the moment, was 
pretty drunk. We got to talking with 
him. He explained that his job was to go 
out and pick up wounded men and strag- 
glers, plenty of whom were still to be 
tound along the battle front. He was a 
cheery fellow. We told him what we 
wanted to do, and he offered us a lift in 
his ambulance. 

“<I can hide you under the stretchers,’ 
he said, ‘and take you as far as the 
frontier.’ We were very glad to accept 
his offer. 


“JE WAS about two o’clock on a dark 
night when we climbed out of his am- 
bulance at a spot where the road ran paral- 
lel with the Swiss frontier at a distance of 
a couple of hundred yards. After the am- 
bulance disappeared down the road we 
stood quiet, listening. Pretty soon we 
heard somebody coming. At first we 
were inclined to think our game was going 
to be spoiled again. But the man whom 
we heard proved to be only an old Alsa- 
tian peasant. We gave him a fistful of 
bills and asked him to guide us to the 
frontier. 

“As we got closer and closer to it, he 
began to get more and more shaky, and 
when we finally left him at a point beyond 
which he would not go, he whispered 
encouragingly that we were sure to be 
shot. 

“We were now alone; yet not alone. We 
could hear guards to the right and left of 
us, whistling as they stood on duty. The 
frontier at this point was guarded by 
Algerians and Moroccans with machine 
runs, stationed every fifty yards. It was 
further protected by a barbed-wire bar- 
ricade about fifty yards across, and in 
the center of the barricade there was a 
high fence that was topped with sharp 
prongs. 

“We crawled. If you have never tried 
crawling any great distance, I can assure 
you it gets tiresome, especially if you have 
to keep alert every second for fear of 
zetting shot, and if at the same time you 
have to worm your way through wire put 
up on pupae to keep you from getting 
through. 

* However, luck was with us. It seemed 
as if we crawled miles after we got into 
Switzerland, just to be perfectly safe. 
After that we got on our feet again and 
set off across plowed fields toward the 
German frontier. We still had to get into 
Germany; so we avoided the highways for 
fear of patrols. 

“ Roughly, the Rhine is the boundar 
line between Germany and Srditedaod. 
But at the point where we were, the 
Rhine cuts into Swiss territory for a short 
distance. The frontier right there is open 
country. 

* We had figured on this. We planned 
to cross the river on a bridge that lies 
wholly in Switzerland. We Lclieved we 
vould have a better chance of success 
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if we did not have to be crossing both 
the river and the frontier at the same 
time. 

“We trudged ahead, guiding ourselves 
by the lights of Basle, which we kept 
sight of in the distance. We succeeded in 
finding and crossing the bridge without 
interference. The T frontier was 


| then only a short distance away. We now 


kept to the road. Dawn was near. We 
were dog-tired. Success was almost with- 
in our grasp. Then a Swiss patrol found 


“We were so tired, however, that it 
seemed rather a relief to have them tell 
us we were under arrest. They took us to 
Basle. 

“It looked as if our game was all up. 
However, we got busy, and found one of 
the officials a fine fellow. When we told 
him frankly what we were trying to do, he 
called another official; who was a real 
sport and who agreed to arrange for the 
guards to look the other way! So we 
loaded up with Swiss chocolate, English 
tea, and cigarettes—every ounce we could 
carry—and stepped at last into Ger- 


many. 

S Before we got to Berlin, the chocolate 
was worth almost its weight in gold. We 
found there was a real revolution. The 
week we remained in Berlin, a thousand 
people were shot in the streets. We went 
pretty well all over the country, collect- 
ing material, photographic and otherwise. 
And then, when we were ready to go back, 
it looked for a while as if we should have 
a harder time getting out than we had had 
getting in. 


“WE WENT to Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Kiel. While waiting in Ham- 
burg, a French gunboat put in. We got 
into conversation with the commander. 
He told us he had been taking a boatload 
of Polish refugees to Danzig, and he was 
on his way back to France. 

“We exaggerated our own position 
slightly, informing him that we were 
waiting for an American cruiser in the 
Baltic, on which we expected to return to 
France. The French commander said we 
could come along with him. That made 
it all right; but vh we were safely away 
from Germany, we told him the truth, 
and explained that we had no wish to get 
him into any possible trouble. So he 
landed us near Cherbourg. We evaded the 

ort officials there, and went direct to 
Bids, 

“In Paris we reported at once to the 
chief of the United States Intelligence 
Staff. We thought if we were going to get 
into trouble, it was best for the initiative 
to come from us. The American Peace 
Commissioners had just arrived in France. 
The general in the intelligence office told 
Colonel House about us, and instead of 
getting into trouble Colonel House in- 
vited us to come and make a report, for 
the benefit of President Wilson and the 
other delegates, on what we had seen of 
real conditions in Germany. A few days 
later they assigned me space on the ‘Le- 
viathan,’ and my adventures in Europe 
were over. 

* My arrival in the United States gave 
me my first opportunity to show m 
pictures. I made arrangements immedi- 
ately for an extended tour. I opened in 
New York for several weeks, then had the 
prospect of an idle summer on my hands 
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before it was time to open in other cities 
in the fall. 

“ But a famous English impresario, Mr. 
Percy Burton, saw and heard my produc- 
tions and asked me to take them to 
England. I ridiculed the idea, but agreed 
on two conditions that I never dreamed 
he could meet: he should obtain the 
blessing of the British Government; and 
either the Covent Garden, Royal Opera 
House, or the Theatre Royal, Dru 
Lane, secured for the engagement. 
specified these houses because they are the 
only London theatres generally known to 
Americans, and I believed an appearance 
there would give me prestige. To my 
astonishment, Mr. Burton succeeded in 
fulfilling both conditions. In the summer 
of 1919 I went across. 

“I found Mr. Burton, on my arrival, 
thoroughly discouraged. His friends had 
told him le was tackling a failure. The 
Royal Opera House, they said, was not 
the place to show a production that had 
anything to do with moving pictures; it 
should Be reserved solely oe opera or 
Shakespeare. Mr. Burton partly believed 
them, and had unloaded a share of his 
interest in the venture. 

“We had leased the theatre for two 
weeks, and I had booked my return pas- 
sage. We actually stayed there three 
months! We had packed houses day after 
day, and at the end of the three months, 
when we had to get out, we moved to the 
Royal Albert Hall and continued three 
more months there. 

“When the British engagement finally 
came to an end, I intended to return to 
America. But Prime Minister Hughes of 
Australia cabled, inviting me to come out 
there as the guest of the Government. 
Invitations from prime ministers were 
infrequent, and I had never been to 
Australia. So I decided to accept his in- 
vitation. It turned out to be some years 
more before I finally got back to the 
United States. 

“After Australia I worked up through 
some of the islands to India, where I 
remained two years and made pictures. 

“T was about to leave at last, when I 
learned of a further opportunity that I 
felt I could not afford to miss. The Emir 
of Afghanistan was asking the United 
States and other powers to recognize his 
state. A friendly official told the Emir 
that a good way to get his country known 
was to invite us to his court. He invited 
us, and we went. 


**4 SIDE from adventures in the field, I 

have had many interesting experi- 
ences while putting on my show. My 
dressing-room in the Royal Opera House, 
in London, was one that had been 
used at various times by the most famous 
actors and actresses of modern times. 
An extraordinary number of them, and 
other famous people too, came there and 
chatted with me, Rudyard Kipling among 
them. 

“In the same theatre, one day, a group 
of Bedouins from Central Arabia saw my 
production. Old Auda Abu Tayi and 
most of the other brigands shown on the 
screen were their blood enemies, whose 
faces they had never before seen, except 
in battle. They wanted to fight then and 
there, and they were restrained with dif- 
ficulty! 

++ + + + 
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These Boys Are Always Out But 
Never Down 
(Continued from page 26) 


hired an automobile and brought the boy 
back with him to Vancouver, where he 
caught the midnight boat for Seattle, 
arriving there in time for the deal, which 
involved a quarter of a million dollars. 

It took physical strength to make that 
ride, as well as the grit and courage to go 
through with a hard task. 

More frequently it is mental rather 
than physical vigor that plays the decid- 
ing part in getting an errand done. A boy 
in Decatur, Illinois, was given a telegram 
addressed to a business man at his office. 
It was at the end of the day, and the 
man had gone. The boy telephoned his 
residence and found that he was at a 
down-town club. He paged the club, but 
was unable to find the man. 

It then occurred to the.messenger that 
Mr. Business Man probably drove a car. 
He telephoned the residence and got the 
license number of the car. Then he 


.canvassed all the cars parked in the 


neighborhood of the clubhouse and, sure 
enough, there was the car of the man he 
was looking for. The boy tagged the 
steering wheel with a notice of the 
telegram, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Business Man called for his message. 

It was the same type of boy who carried 
an important message to a certain home 
recently. The house was dark, no one 
answered the door bell, the place looked 
deserted. But the boy canvassed the 
neighbors. One of them thought the 
family had gone to the movies. What 
theatre? Usually they went to the 
neighborhood theatre, three blocks away. 
A few minutes later the film was inter- 
rupted, and a slide was thrown on read- 
ing, “Mrs. Henry Smith of 123 John 
Street is wanted at the box office.” Thus 
Mrs. Smith got her telegram without 
delay. 


BUT it isn't only in making deliveries 
that opportunities come to the boy to 
use his wits. Probably no job would seem 
less exciting than minding a pair of babies 
while Mother went shopping. Messenger 
Chuck Johnson, of Portland, Oregon, was 
employed to do that one afternoon. The 
mother said she would be back in two 
hours. When three hours had passed, the 
boy began to get uneasy. Chuck felt that 
something must be wrong. 

He telephoned the police station and 
asked if any woman was known to have 
been in an accident that afternoon. The 
police said that an unidentifed woman 
had been knocked down by an automobile, 
and had not regained consciousness. 
From a description Chuck knew that she 
must be his employer. He supplied the 
woman's name and address, the police 
notihed her husband at his office, and 
thus she was restored to her family. 

Some weeks later, when she had recov- 
ered from the accident, that patron and 
her husband called at the telegraph office 


| and gave Chuck a generous tip. 


" But we discourage tipping," said Mr. 
Fowler, when I brought up this point. 
"We would prefer that our patrons do not 


tip the messengers for service which we 
pay them to perform. At the same time, 

know that a great many tips are given— 
especially when a boy goes out of his way 
to render extra service or when he makes. 
a delivery under peculiar handicaps. 

"Out in Colorado they still tell the 
story of the wonderful tip that Messenger 
Willie Webb received one Christmas 
morning, when he delivered a telegram to 
a famous mine owner who had recently 
discovered the gold mine in Cripple Creek 
which he later sold for eleven million dol- 
lars to an English syndicate. He was 
feeling fine that Christmas morning, and 
the telegram which Webb brought con- 
tained cheering news. 

“‘ Here, boy,’ he said, ‘hold your cap.’ 
And while Willie Webb held his cap upside 
down the man emptied the contents of his 
pocketbook into it. The boy raced back 
to the office, dumped his capful of money 
on the counter, and computed the amount 
of his tip, which proved to be more than 
five hundred dollars.” 


URIOUSLY, the most fertile field for 

tipsin New York City is not in the Wall 
Street district or some other big business 
section, not among the millionaire apart- 
ments on Park Avenue and the mansions 
on Fifth Avenue, but in the congested 
East Side. 

“There,” said Mr. Fowler, “the arrival 
of a telegram is an event. The message 
is received, not by a servant or an office 
attendant, but by the principal himself; 
and his first impulse is to give the boy 
something for bringing this mysterious 

ellow paper with its strange writing. 
ER the man is unable to read and 
write; the boy is called on to read the 
message to him, and then to write out his 
reply, and all these services the East Side 
patron thinks he must pay extra for. 
have known our boys to refuse these 
offered tips, realizing the poverty of the 
givers, only to have the money thrust on 
them.” 

Sometimes rewards take a form not 
relished by the messenger. In Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, not long ago a telegram 
came for an old negro mammy. When the 
messenger appeared at the door, she was 
visibly agitated. She wouldn’t touch the 
Salad eaveldve, but appealed to the boy, 
“Honey, read dat telegram to yo ole 
mammy.” At the same time she moved 
her two hundred pounds avoirdupois, 
topped with a red bandanna turban, close 
to the messenger. She had always associ- 
ated a telegram with bad news, and in her 
suspense great beads of perspiration 
oozed from her face. The message Drought 
glad tidings, and so great was her grati- 
tude that she threw her fat arms around 
the boy, and before he could break loose 
she had pressed two joyous kisses on his 
face. 

But perhaps no messenger ever got the 
equal of the hugging that a man con- 
demned to be hanged gave C. A. Harris in 
the jail of Jackson County, Oregon, one 
wintry morning several years ago. Harris, 


These Boys Are Always Out But Never Down, by GEorGE W. GRAY 


I Will Give Youa Chance 
to Earn $100 a Week 


now manager at Ashland, Oregon, was 
then a messenger there. He was waked up 
at 2:00 A.M. by the night operator. The 
governor of the state had changed his 
mind during the night, and was anxious to 
reprieve a man who was to be hanged that 
morning in cbe: 'The governor 
wanted the Western Union to deliver the 
reprieve to the sheriff, twenty miles 
away, in time to halt the execution. 

This was years ago, before the era of 
taxicabs, and Harris, then a youth in his 
teens, set out at three A.M., driving two 
horses to a rig and carrying the reprieve 
in his coat pocket. It began to snow. The 
roads were already muddy from a rain. 
Finally, the rig got stuck in the mud, and 
in its efforts to pull out, the team broke 
the buggy pole. Harris happened to 
have a pair of pliers. He cut wire from a 
nearby fence, repaired the break, and 
finally got out of the mud. At six A.M. 
he reached Jacksonville. 

The sheriff, whose preparations for the 
execution were complete, refused to be- 
lieve that the reprieve was authentic. 

“Must be something wrong about this, 
young fellow,” he said. “I was talking to 
the governor's office last night before the 
telephone office closed, and he said he 
wouldn’t interfere.” 

The messenger called the night watch- 
man to witness that he had brought the 
telegram, had delivered it, and that the 
officer had refused to sign. Then he went 
to the hotel to wash up. A little later the 
sheriff came with the district attorney and 
signed for the reprieve, saying he guessed 
it was all right after all. 

** When they took me into the jail," said 
Mr. Harris, in recalling the experience re- 
cently, “the man was crying and shouting 
for joy. They told him I was the boy who 
had saved his life, and he grabbed me in 
his arms and hugged me, and the attend- 
ants had a time of it getting me free.” 


"THE messenger boy is a business man on 
his own—just as much so as the reporter 
working on space, the salesman on com- 
mission, the lawyer on a contingent fee. 
He gets paid for what he does. Don't be 
surprised, therefore, if young Jimmy 
seems persistent in asking, “Don’t you 
want to send an answer?" when he 
delivers a message to you. It shows that 


Jimmy is alert to business.’ He gets a cer- | 
tain fee for delivering the original message | 


to you. He gets an additional fee if he 
carries back your answer to the message. 
He is paid for all business he brings into 
the office. In some of the larger cities alert 
boys have developed a regular clientele, 
and many business men have their favor- 
ite messengers and hold their telegrams 
for these boys exclusively. 

A messenger's earnings are figured on 

a commission basis plus what may be 
called a distance bonus. The amount that 
a boy earns depends on the number of 
telegrams that he transports successfully 
and the distances covered, and of course 
is directly related to his speed of move- 
ment and his success in getting results. 
Some boys make as little as ten dollars a 
week. Others, fifteen dollars, twenty 
dollars, and even more. It all depends on 
the boy. 

“There are many grown men who sup- 
port families by their messenger work," 
said Mir. Fowler, “for some of our ‘boys’ 
are adults. We have to have a few grown 


Right now, today, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss— 
to work just as many hours a day 
as you please—to start when you 
want to and quit when you want to 
—and earn $100a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell you 
about W. S. Cooper, of 
Ohio, who was making 
only $3 a day. He ac- 
cepted my offer. I gave 
him the same chance I 
am offering you. Now he 
makes as high as $700 a 
month and works only 
about five hours a day. 


Read These Records 


You can do every bit as well 
as he did. that isn't 
enough, then let me tell you 
about E. A. Sweet, of Mich- 
igan. He was an electrical 
engineer and didn’t know 
anything about selling. In 
his first month’s spare time 
he earned $243. Inside of six 
months he was making be- 
tween $600 and $1,200 a 
month. 


tory—ten 
week. 


sentative. 


' month. 


him an 


Large Earnings 
J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in 
a small town of 631 popula- 
tion. He was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work he has 
made as high as $69.50 in one day. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
you about. His regular job paid him $2 a 
day, but this wonderful new work has en- 
abled him to earn $16,800 in three years. 


Yes, and right this very minute vou are 
being offered the same proposition that has 
made these men so successful. Do you want 
it? Do you want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-Grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer Top Coats 
and Rain Coats? They are advertised in the 
leading magazines. A good-looking, stylish 
coat that's good for summer or winter—that 
keeps out wind, rain or snow, a coat that 
everybody should have, made of fine mate- 
rials for men, women and children, and sells 
for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 
Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own 
representatives. Within the next 

few months we will pay repre- 
sentatives more than three 

hundred thousand dol- 
lars for sending 

us orders. 


W. S. Cooper 


Was working in a fac- 
long hours 
every day—for an av- 
erage pay of $20 per 


Quit his job and be- 


came a Comer Repre- 


Has been engaged in 
this work for six years 
and has made as high 
as $700 in a single 


Now controls a per- 
manent, profitable 
business which pavs 
income that 
makes him independ- 
ent of money worries. 


And now I'm offering you the chance to 
become-.our representative in your terri- 
tory and get your share of that: three 
hundred thousand dollars. All you do is to 
take orders. We do the rest. We deliver. We 
collect and you get your money the same day 
you take the order. You can see 
how simple it is. We furnish 
you with a complete outfit 
and tell you how to get the 
business in your territory. 
We help you to get started. 
If you send us only four 
average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, you will 
make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are 
Worth $1,000 
a Month 


Well, here is vour chance to 
find out, for this is the same 
proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40 in his first 
day’s work—the same propo- 
sition that gave R. W. 
Krieger $20 net profit in a 
half hour. It is the same 
opportunity that gave A. B. 
Spencer $625 cash for one 
month's spare time. 


If you mail the coupon at 
the bottom of this ad I will 
show vou the easiest, quick- 
est, simplest plan for mak- 
ing money that you ever 
heard of. If vou are inter- 
ested in a chance to earn 
$100 a week and can devote 
all your time or only an hour 
or so a day to my proposition, write your 
name down below, cut out the coupon and 
mail it to me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding op- 
portunity of your life to earn more money 
than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you 
will have a chance to go right out and 
make big money. Do it. Don’t wait. 
Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER, President 
The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J-529 
Dayton, Ohio 


C. E. COMER, Pres. 
The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J-529 
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Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $100 a week as your 
representative. Send me complete details of your otier 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 
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men for night service. There is a certain asking for boys, and we are glad to send 
small percentage-of messengers who grow them our best. We couldn't expect to 
up in the service, seem to prefer it toother hold an ambitious boy beyond a certain 
kinds of work, and stick here. We retired period. 
a man on pension a few years ago who “One of the great advantages of em- 
had been for forty-five years messenger in ployment in the messenger service is the 
one office on the East Side of New York. opportunity it gives a boy to find himself. 
He had saved money out of it, owned real So many misfits in business life are the 
estate, and was well fixed. result of a wrong start. One takes his 
“One of the most capable persons we first job wherever he finds it, and a few 
ever had in the messenger service in New years later discovers that he is a square 
York was a thirty-year-old man, a Yale pegin a round hole. But in the messenger 
graduate, who had a wife and children, service a boy has opportunity to see and 
and during the war suddenly lost his judge the various lines of business. His 
atrimony through misfortune of some work brings him into daily contact with 
ind. Out of a job and out of money, all sorts of activities, he sizes them up, and 


For that Jolly with no particular skill or experience n when the time comes for him to step up 


any business, he came to us for a job as ` to a higher job, he is able to make an in- 
Beach Party messenger, and was put on the force at  telligent selection. 

our Fifty-ninth Street office. “Also, it helps him to find a job. A boi 
Pack D irish bag, "ri ep mi to the “There he proved to be a whiz. He got who is doing good work as a messenger is 
s EA PARES Sort aE the’ ik m new customers for us—by actively solic- almost certain to have jobs offered to him. 
sea. And don’tforget to takealong your pock- | iting business, by going out of his way and can take his pick. It is quite usual 
et orchestra so there'll be plenty of good | to accommodate, and by staying on the for a patron to turn to the nearest tele- 
music for those who want to dance. If you | job at almost all hours to render extra graph office when he wants an office boy. 

want to be the hit of the party, be ready | service to patrons. an errand boy, or a junior clerk. 
with a Hohner Harmonica— “One of oe largest aah pai Teat Mirac the other day te head of one o! 
, any that to-day uses the Western Union the largest motor manufacturing com- 
The World S Best $ the tune of any thousands of dollarsa panies m America called on us to send him 
There's nothing like good music for hap- | year, was won for us by the work of that a boy to work in his office. We had 
piness and there's nothing like a Hohnerfor | messenger. Many a time his pay for the previously supplied him with two office 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are truein | week came up to seventy-five dollars. It ys within a year, both of whom havc 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- | was not long before one of our patrons climbed to higher jobs, so it looks as 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today | offered him a position as salesman at a though he is satisfied with our type of boy. 

and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers, large salary, and we lost him. 


Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your | “Such messengers are exceptional, of “ QE day in Baltimore our city super- 


dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc. H 7 " 
Dept. 174 New York City. ' | course, and we get them only because intendent was called by the gover- 


they are victims of adversity and have to nor’s office. The governor wanted to know 
get work of some kind and get it in a if we had a boy, George Strickworth, still 
hurry. Messenger work, being unskilled, working for us, and, if so, would we | 
is one of the first things to Sich a man release him? It seems that George had 

who is out of luck can turn. We have had delivered a message to the governor som« 
on our messenger pay roll people of nearly months before, and his promptness and 
every occupation: clergymen, ex-gover- courtesy had so impressed the executive 
nors of states, lawyers, dnos account- that at his first need of a boy he thought 
ants, undertakers, actors, stockbrokers, of George. We sent George to the gover- 


sailors, miners, merchants. In practically nor, and he became quite indispensable in 
00 She ets | every city where there is a university, his office. 
college, or technical school, students earn * Another example—out of a sheaf of | 


their way by working at odd hours as quick promotions that might be cited— 
100 Envelo es messengers. is from Nashville, Tennessee. Messenger 
“Then many boys come to us from high 13 was Delton Fuller, and whatever jinx 


Printed with pour school, to work a year or two and earn may attach to the unlucky number was 
O Name and Address | money for college. I heard recently of a certainly offset in Delton’s case by the 
p——4 messenger in Moline, Illinois, who came way he attended to duty. Wherever he 
to us in 1919 from high school and quit went, the boy made friends. 
in 1921, having saved seventeen hun- * When a new branch office was opened 
dred dollars in the two years. He is nowin in one of the down-town skyscrapers, the 
college. There are many others like him. building manager personal requested 
“But the great majority of our boys that No. 13 be assigned to work at thar | 
come to us to work for a living. In most office. Letters from patrons were con- 
cases they contribute to the support ofthe tinually coming in, commending the fine 
family, and the job is taken seriously; service of No. 13. | 
they plug away at it, ambitious to make “Finally, some of these reports reached 
ood and to climb ahead to something President Newcomb Carlton, and the 
| Rete This type of boy is the backbone president of the Western Union wrote to 
of our service. He is the boy we are Moonee Delton Fuller a personal letter 
most interested in developing. te is from telling him how proud he was to have such 
his ranks that our future executives are a young man wearing the uniform of the 
taken. bnduh service. 
"One morning Doctor Manxon, bishop 
|"E'VERY year we promote, on the of Tennessee, called at the Nashville 
average, nine buhidied messengers to office. He said he had heard some things 
higher jobs in our own organization, and about Delton Fuller, and wanted to 
seventy-five per cent of all our men in shake hands with the boy. The bishop 
office and executive positions started in took the messenger to lunch with him ata | 
as messengers. t club, introduced him there to severa! 
* Also, I might add," continued Mr. prominent business men, and one of ther: 
Fowler, “our messenger service is a train- soon offered Delton a fine job. To-day he 
ing school, not only for our own business is holding a responsible position, thous! 
organization, but also for those of our a mere boy, with the Nashville-Charta- 
patrons. Our customers are continually nooga Railroad Company.” 
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The railroads are very much indebted 
to the messenger service, from which they 
are constantly taking boys for their higher 

osts. The new president of the New 

“ork Central, Patrick E. Crowley, started 
his career as a messenger boy, as did his 
predecessor in the Central's presidency, 
the late A. H. Smith. James H. Hustis, 
president of the Boston and Maine, is also 
an ex-messenger boy. 

Recently the Birmingham *News" ad- 
vertised for boys, and prominently dis- 
played in the ad was this invitation: 
** Western Union boys preferred." 

“Of course, governors are not telephon- 
ing us every day for our boys," said Mr. 
Fowler. ‘And bishops do not make a 
practice of taking messengers out to 
lunch. But I know our records, and I 
know that where boys are wanted for re- 
sponsible work, messengers are generally 
preferred. And I know what an everlast- 
ing job it is to keep our force of twelve 
thousand messenger boys adequately 
‘manned.’ 

“The messenger service brings a boy 
out; or it shows him up. The incapable 
boy, the shiftless, lazy, careless boy soon 
falls by the wayside. But the fellow who 
has the right stuff in him gets a chance to 
show his mettle. In the messenger service 
he learns to accept responsibility, to 
think quickly, to tackle obstacles with a 
smile, to keep on keeping on, to get the 
thing done. He learns to j^ a man." 


The Most Resource- 
ful Boy I Ever Knew 


Prize Contest Announcement 


WHILE you. were reading the fore- 
going article with its stories of 
quick-witted messenger boys, you were 
probably reminded of some boys of your 
own acquaintance who have displayed 
remarkable courage and cleverness in the 
face of trying situations. Think over the 
list of youngsters who have done things 
you like to tell about, select the most 
resourceful one of the lot, and write us 
about him. Set forth definitely what he 
did and how he did it. Possibly he found 
some extraordinary way of earning 
money, or of gaining an education under 
great difficulties. Perhaps he rescued 
someone from peril, or used his head to 
good effect in time of sickness. But in 
whatever way he distinguished himself 
tell about it in your letter. 

For the best letter of not over 400 
words we offer the following prizes: $20, 
first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes September 
20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
December issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosure cannot be returned; so you must 
make a copy of your contest letter and of 
any enclosures if you want to preserve 
them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of 

HE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


What This Amazing 
Book Did For These 


$1,000 in 30 
Days 


"After ten years 
in the railway 
mail service I 


days were more 
than $1 T 


First Month 
$1,000 
"The very first 


set, Iowa. 


$524 in Two 
Weeks 


"I had never 


Geo. W. Kearns, 
Oklahoma City. 


City Salesman 


"I want to tell 
rou that the N. 
. T. A. helped 
me to a good 
selling position 
with the Shaw- 
Walker Com- 
y.''—Wm. 
/. Johnstone, 
Jr., 8. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 


$9,000 First Year! 


“When I first saw 
your inspiring 


message I was a 
civil service em- 
loyee. Now I 
ave better than 
& $9,000 position 
with lots of room 
to grow."—Ellis 
Sumner Cook, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


$554.37 in One 
Week 


"Last week my 


$10,000 a Year 
O. H. Malfroot 
of Boston, Mass., 
stepped into a 


thorough is this 
training. 


$100 a Week in Only 3 Months 


H. D. Miller, of Chicago, made 
$100 a month as stenographer 
in July. In September, three 
months later, he was making $100 
& week as a salesman. 


8 Men! 


It would be just as easy to tell the 
same story about 20,000 men—even 
more—but what this book brought 
these eight men is typical. If you 
do not get a big salary increase 
after reading this message you 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
This amazing book is 


T SEEMS such a simple thing—but the eight men on this page 
who did this simple thing were shown the way to rise from deadly, 
monotonous routine wor miserable earnings to incomes 


running anywhere from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. 


They Sent for the Book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship,” 
That You Can Now Get—Free 


Possibly it is just as hard for you at this moment to see quick 
success ahead as it was for Ellis Sumner Cook, 58 Superior St., Oak 
Park, Ill. When he was earning only $25.00 a week the large sum 
of $9,000.00 a year seemed a million miles away. But read what 
happened after he had read the book we want you to send for. 
Almost overnight, as far as time is concerned, he was making real 
money. The first year he made $9,000.00. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Cook, or about his success. 
Thousands after reading this book have duplicated what he did 
—Mr. Cook simply was willing to investigate. 

The only question is—do you want to increase your earning 
power? If so—this book will quickly show you how to do it in an 
amazingly easy way. 

Success Inside Twenty Weeks 
There is no long, drawn-out wait after you have sent for this 


book before you begin to do as the men on this page did. Within 
twenty weeks you can be ready to forge ahead." This may sound 
remarkable—but after sixteen years of intensive investigation the 
National Demonstration Method has been perfected—and this 
means you can now step into a sel..ng position in one-fourth the 
time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest of all money- 
making professions. 

Men in every walk of life have made this change—farmers, 
mechanics, bookkeepers, ministers—and even physicians and 
lawyers have found that Salesmanship paid such large rewards 
and could be learned so quickly by this new method that they pre- 
ferred to ignore the years they spent in reading law and studying 
medicine and have become Master Salesmen. 

Simple As A B C 

There is nothing remarkable about the success that men enjoy 
shortly after they take up this result-securing system of Sales- 
manship training. For there are certain ways to approach different 
types of prospects, certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, outwit com- 

tition and make the prospect act. Learn these secrets and bril- 
iant success awaits you in the selling field. 

Make This Free Test At Once - 

You don't need experience or a college education. And if you 
are not sure of yourself you can find out at once whether you can 
make big money as a Star Salesman. Simply send the coupon for this 
Free Book. Ask yourself the questions it contains. e answers 
you make will show you definitely whether a big success awaits 
you in this fascinating field. Then the road is clear before you. 

is amazing book will be a revelation to you. Send for it at once 
while this free offer is open. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 23-M CHICAGO, ILL. 


[as can ete eG UU L Ar E | 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 23-M, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of ''Modern Salesmanship" with 
the understanding that it is sent me entirely free. 


Name... 


| 
| 
| 
City... 
loe s Occupation... 
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But nst flies you have one sure protection—Flyo- 
san. ay Flyosan about a room and in a few minutes 
every fly is dead. The harmless, non-poisonous va 
of is sure and sudden death to flies and o 
Oo insects. It smothers them by-the roomful. 
CEN For sale by druggists and grocers in 
QE 50c. to $4.00 sizes 
A Colonial Chemical Corporation 
He x) Reading, Pa. 
tu.) Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
j New York 


Exclusive Sales Distributors 


an 


s /SAFE INSECTICIDE 


SMOTHERS FLIES B SROOMFUL 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, Bedbugy fias, Ants 
Moths and other Insect Pests 


t inne aro 


- ze " 
Yo valif. he L a of 
put you in touch with big opportunities. Nert for FREE DOO! 
mi Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. DIH9, Wa 
————————— — 


STINGING PAIN OF BURNS | 


prompey. soothed by 
andaging with cooling, 
healing 


“Ientholaltum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita,Kans. 


PrivateSta 


UR name and address 
onevery sheet 


é BE dark nk ng 
Ss, Engravers Copper 
MA Plate Gothic Type 
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Barg: catalog 
only 80c.Money back if dissatiaf 


C.F. JOHNSON & CO. *? ""iienco, U: 8 


LUDENS 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 
` FÜR HAY FEVER. 


Tea Room Managers in Big Demand 
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This Cartoonist Gives Us a Look at 
Ourselves 


(Continued from page 51) 


a package of pressed figs. I remember 
telling a well-dressed man in the smoking- 


‘car that, confidentially, I really preferred 
sitting up all night, as I couldn't stand a 


berth. 

“The next day, when I was tucked away 
in a hall bedroom on Oak Street, Chicago, 
where I could look out on a vacant lot 
embellished with tin cans and outmoded 
umbrellas, and could hear the clatter of the 
cable cars, I was a king! l 

“I went down to Frank Holmes’s ‘School 
of Illustration, got my materials together 
and started work. It was a good school: 

ohn T. McCutcheon, Henry Hutt, and 
oe Leyendecker, had taught there, but, 
unhappily for me, it was on its last legs. 
Roy Baldrid e and Harry Hershfield, 
creator of ‘Abie the Agent,’ were in my 
class. Hershfield was a hero to me be- 
cause he had sold sketches to the Chicago 


‘Daily News.’ 


“T DIDN'T attract any attention at the 

school. I tried the life class, drawing 
from the nude,but deserted it for the court- 
rooms and the streets, where I could make 
sketches, 

“Tn just twenty days the school died on 
its feet. This was in 1go1. I took a sheaf 
of sketches under my arm and made the 
rounds of the Chicago newspaper offices. 
But my work was too crude, and I failed 
to get a job anywhere. 

“I had sent some of my drawings to an 
aunt in Denver, and she had displayed 
them with great pride to some friends of 
hers who were artists. They, of course, 
had murmured perfunctory praises, and 
she took them to the managing editor of 
the Denver ‘Republican,’ who agreed to 
take me on the paper, without salary. 

“T went to Denver and started to work 
on the paper, but found that I didn’t have 
much of a chance. The art department 
consisted of one assignment artist and a 
cartoonist, and the only drawings I man- 
aged to get into the paper were comics for 
an advertisement. 

"A vacancy occurred on the Denver 
*Post, and I tackled the editor for the 
place. He asked me what I expected by 
way of salary, and after I'd finished 
gulping I mentioned fifteen dollars a week. 

“He hired me at that price and started 
me off doing sporting cartoons. I should 
like to confess that I drew terrible sporting 
cartoons. It’s a mystery to me how they 
ever got by, for I was fearfully green. 
When I learned that Paul Gregg, who had 
a big reputation and was a very clever 
artist, was coming on the paper, I felt 
sure I'd be fired, so I resigned. 

“I went back to Chicago, confident that 
after all my newspaper experience in Den- 
ver, I could easily land a job. I didn't 
expect any trouble. 

* Well, I did have trouble, and lots of 
it. I made the rounds of the editorial 
offices and got the classic answer: ‘We'll 
take your name and address, and if any- 
thing turns up we'll let you know.’ 

VT nally believed that they would ‘let 
me know.’ I wrote to my mother that the 


Chicago papers had asked for my namı 
and ad i 
let me know any minute. 

“Meantime, my funds were running 
low. When I got down to my last five- 
dollar bill things began to look pretty 
desperate for me. So I determined to go 
to Milwaukee and find a job there. 

“I bought a round-trip ticket on a 
whaleback steamer for a dollar, and my 
mind was so taken up with my hopes and 
fears that I walked off and left my fou: 
dollars in change lying on the ticke: 
counter! 

“I discovered my mistake a minut 
after the boat pulled out. I sat up on 
deck all night; and, between the motion o! 
the boat and the loss of my last four dol- 
lars, I was very sick. It was a condition 
best described as supreme misery. 

“But the worst was not yet. When 1 
landed in Milwaukee the next morning 1 
took my sketches to every newspaper in 
the city, but nowhere did I get any en- 
couragement. They simply wouldn't have 
me. That night I crept back on board the 
whaleback with my return ticket. I was 
hungry, but didn’t have the price of a 
sandwich. 

“Back in Chicago the next morning ] 
made straight for the ticket window and 
asked for my change. The clerk said he’d 
look on the books, and if there was any- 
thing over for the night before he’d give 
it tome. He came back and reported that 
there were three dollars over, and he 
turned them over to me. Those three dol- 
lars saved me from I don’t know what 
ignominy; because I was starving. 


"AFTER a very important session at the 
nearest restaurant I went home, sat 
down, and wrote out jokes, which I illus- 
trated. I submitted them to the Chicago 
‘Daily News’ and to the ‘American.’ 
Strange to say, both papers bought them; 
and, I began to sell them regularly. They 
paid a dollar apiece for illustrated jokes, 
and I was able to make as much as twenty- 
five dollars in a single week. 

“I was getting along nicely when the 
Chicago ‘American’ was ordered by its 
owners to run New York work exclusively, 
and to reject outside contributions. 

‘Tomahawk appealed to me very 
strongly at this point, and I went home to 
rest up and to collect myself. When I had 
been home a week, a letter came from the 
‘Daily News,’ offering me a steady job 
starting at seven dollars a week. I raced 
back to Chicago. For two years I worked 
as a comic artist on the ‘News,’ doing an 
armful of sketches every day. 

“Occasionally I illustrated ‘Mr. Dooley,’ 
which was being syndicated by Peter 
Dunne. The more work they piled on me 
the better I liked it, because I needed both 
the practice and the experience. 

“fe was here that I stepped right into 
one of my earlier visions. Tied to stay 
in the shop late at night working on my 
drawings; and one night a fire broke out 
in the town after everybody had gone 
home. I was the only member of the art 


dress, and that they were going te 


This Cartoonist Gives Us a Look at Ourselves, by Jonn Monk SAUNDERS 


staff around, so they had to send me. 

“Tt was cold and raining, and I stood 
out in the street in the downpour, fever- 
ishly sketching the firemen and the flames 
and the doomed building and the crowds. 
It was a dream fulfilled. 

“John T. McCutcheon was my hero in 
those days. My other gods were George 
Ade and Charles Dana Gibson. George 
Ade was then writing his ‘Stories of the 
Street and of the Town’ for the Chicago 
‘Record.’ 

“My salary had leaped to twenty dol- 
lars a week when I heard that the ‘Inter- 
Ocean’ was looking for an artist to draw 
front-page political cartoons. I went to 
work and drew half a dozen to exhibit as 
samples of my prowess, and took them to 
the editor. He hired me at the phenom- 
enal salary of thirty dollars a week. 

“My new income, of course, impelled 
me to change my style of living, and I 
went to rene in one of the better hotels. 


e Two noteworthy events occurred while 

I was drawing political cartoons for the 
‘Inter-Ocean.”’ One of them was when a 
reporter came in and told the editor that 
a man had laughed so hard at one of my 
cartoons while riding on the Elgin Elec- 
tric that he had suffered a stroke and had 
to be carried off the train in a dangerous 
cond'tion. 

“The second was when a member ofthe 
state legislature waved one of my cartoons 
before the House and introduced a bill 
making it a crime for cartoonists to ridi- 
cule that solemn and august body. 

“I suffered something of a stroke my- 
self when I went home for a short vacation 
and met the village barber, who was also 
‘vacationing’ from his new job in Milwau- 
kee. 

*** Well, I suppose you're knocking down 
lots of dough these days,’ he said to me. 

**Oh, I'm getting along all right,’ | 
said modestly, intimating, of course, that 
my income was nothing short of colossal. 

**]'m getting my little ol’ forty-five 
dollars every week, not including tips,’ 
he observed casually. 

“T could see right there that newspaper 
art was very interesting, but that it didn't 
compare financially with the kindred arts. 

"Ray Long, who was then head of the 
Chicago office of the Scripps-Booth news- 
paper syndicate, blew into the office of the 
‘Inter-Ocean’ one day and urged me to go 
down to Cincinnati and draw for ihe 
‘Post.’ He brandished a salary before me 
which seemed outlandish in newspaper 
circles. It was seventy dollars a Weeks 

* My mother mentioned my salary on 
the Cincinnati ‘Post’ to some of her former 
friends in Tomahawk. 

“*Seventy dollars a week,’ they said. 
‘Is it possible that they pay such wages 
for such work? 

“I could almost believe that they had 
seen my drawings, the way they talked. 

“Never having seen a copy of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘Post’ before this offer came, I 
slipped around the corner and bought one. 
Then I went to the editor of the ‘Inter- 
Ocean' and told him of the offer I had. He 
couldn't hope to meet that price, he said. 

“So off I went to Cincinnati. That city 
was buzzing with politics, and there were 
no end of political cartoons to draw. 

“Tt was here that I began to draw 
human-interest sketches. I had inadver- 
tently drawn a ‘kid’ sketch for the ‘Inter- 
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Distinctive knobs of glass 
to serve the growing vogue 


IN THE clear sparkle and pleasing proportions of Sargent 
glass knobs is lasting beauty. The highly polished and easily 
cleaned glass is the finest that can be made. It is cut or 
pressed, as desired, in a wide variety of shapes. The metal 
attachments are of solid, time-resisting brass or bronze. They 
connect with Sargent lock and latch mechanism which is unsur- 
passed for ease of operation and length of service. 


There are also Sargent glass knobs in sizes and styles appro- 
priate to Colonial furniture and for drawers or cupboard doors. 


Use Sargent knobs, handles, escutcheons and companion 
pieces throughout your new home. Write for the Colonial 
Book, which illustrates glass knob sets and hardware of the 
period. If you are interested in other patterns, ask for the 
Book of Designs. In any event, select Sargent Hardware 
with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT Day AND NIGHT LATCHES 


While these handy latches are most extensively 
used for extra security on the entrance doors of 
homes, apartments, stores and offices, they also 
can be used on closet and cellar doors or any 
interior door that you would make absolutely 
Secure. An exclusive feature is the push-button 
Stop to deadlock the bolt or hold it back as 
desired. 
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Mellins 
Food 


All Mellin's Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 
dispositions. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food 
and a copy of our helpful book, "The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ocean,’ and people liked it. On the ‘Post’ 
I started a series called 'Little Tragedies 
of Childhood,' a bad title, which was the 
forerunner of ‘Life’s Darkest Moment.’ 

“The infamous M. Huc du Boisdieu 
hoax was perpetrated while I was on the 
‘Post.’ The idea came about through the 
importation, by the Chicago ‘Tribune,’ of 
Tom Brown, the celebrated English artist 
from *Punch.' He was introduced to the 
‘Tribune’ readers with a storm of prelim- 
inary pyrotechnics and ballyhooing. 

“Harry Brown, the ‘Post’ editor, and I 
plotted to import M. Huc du Boisdieu 
(pronounced hoodoobidoo), a non-existent 
French caricaturist, to draw for the paper 
during my two weeks' vacation. 

“The ‘Post’ published powerful accounts 
of the arrival of the great foreign artist on 
American soil, with colorful descriptions 
of his pink spats, his high hat, his white 
poodle dog, and his valet. But the pho- 
tograph of the alleged French caricaturist 
that was printed in the ‘Post’ was simply 
one of myself in whiskers. 

“We took the manager of one of the 
large hotels into our Confidence, so that M. 
Huc du Boisdieu was duly registered— 
but somehow he always happened to be 
out to callers. 

“I made a number of weird, wild draw- 
ings, and they were presented to the 
public with deep reverence. Those who 
knew nothing about art thought they were 
a bit queer, and the artists thought they 
were so bad they must be truly great. 

“ Anyhow, they. set the whole town 
talking. Several artists openly claimed to 
be familiar with the work of M. Huc du 
Boisdieu. Any number of people swore 
:hat they had seen him on the street. 
Waiters announced that they had served 
him that very day. A barber divulged the 
fact that he had shaved him. M. Huc du 
Boisdieu was invited to address the Art 
and Drama Leagues. 

“After two weeks, we exposed the 
swindle, to the great amusement of some 
and to the mortification of many. 


j [N 1911 I had saved up enough mone 

to make possiblea triparound the world, 
a desire ld always nursed. I arranged 
with the ‘Post’ to send in a weekly letter 
and drawings of my journeys; then I 
sailed from New York to Italy. I went to 
Naples, Rome, and Pompeii, visited Egypt, 
and voyaged up the Nile. I wandered 
through Ceylon, India, and China, and 
came back to San Francisco by way of 
Japan. 

“I found that terrible things had hap- 
pened to my letters and drawings. My 
Fgyptian sketches. had been published 
with my letter from Italy, and my drawings 
of China had been used to illustrate my 
stories of India! 

" Having seen New York on my way 
out, it was to New York that I wanted to 
come. I wanted to ‘tackle the big town.’ 
So on I came. 

" An idea for a political cartoon struck 
me on my very first night in New York. 
I sat down and made it and sent it in to 
the ‘Morning World.’ Lo and behold, it 
appeared the next morning! 

“Well? I said to myself, ‘New York is 
mine oyster" I went down to see the 
editor and he informed me that my re- 
| ward would be awaiting me at the cashier's 
window. 


"Six dollars awaited me there—ten 
cents of which was in the guise of a 
Canadian dime. That worried me as much 
5 the miniature aspect of the six dol- 
ars. 

“However, the Associated Newspapers 
had heard of me and had seen my work, 
and they offered me a year’s contract. | 
was back at the old stand again doing 
political cartoons. 

“But I began to gravitate toward hu- 
man-interest sketches. The small suc- 
cess of my ‘Childhood Tragedies’ in 
Cincinnati impelled me to try ‘Life’s 
Darkest Moment’ in New York. 

“After making a number of this series 
I became fascinated with the idea and lost 
interest in political cartoons. 


“(YN ONE important evening in 1916 

R. M. Brinkerhoff introduced me t 
a young lady who was then studying a: 
Columbia University. We went to dinnet. 
and from there, by easy stages, up to th« 
altar. I was very deliberate and cautiou- 
about it. It was all of two weeks before | 
married her. 

“I may say, too, that my wife is my 
‘severest critic.’ I’m really not the World": 
Worst Bridge Player, but she tries to 
make out that I am. And how she rubs it 
into me since I got out a book on bridge. 
As a matter of fact, I play bridge mostly 
for the material I get out of it for pic- 
tures.” 

“Tve often wondered," I interrupted. 
“how you get so many ideas for sketches.” 

“A great many of them come to me 
from my own boyhood,” Webster said, 
* and some things I draw exactly as they 
have occurred in life. For instance, wher 
I was on a fishing trip in Maine onc 
summer I hooked a huge black bass anó 
nearly perished of excitement. The guide 
stood beside me and gossiped along about 
a man he’d taken fishing the past summer, 
and paid no attention to the fine frenzy 
I was in. After a struggle, I succeeded in 
bringing the bass close to us, and the 
guide calmly netted him, chatting oí 
commonplaces the while. 

. “I drew that exactly as it happened. 
under the title of ‘All in the Day’s Work.’ 

“T still hear about a cartoon I drew on 
Lincoln's Birthday six years ago. It rep 
resents two neighbors of Abraham Lin- 
coln's father commiserating with eacb 
other over the fact that ‘nuthin’ ever 
happens around here. A boy was born 
over at Tom Lincoln's cabin this morning. 
but that's all." à 

“Ordinarily, I get about a dozen letter: 
a day. People like to write in when they 
discover a slip in one of my drawings. Fo: 
instance, a woman wrote to me that | 
didn't know anything about knitting a 
sock. I had drawn the sock with the 
foot completed, to show that it was a 
sock. She maintained that you started 
knitting a sock from the top and not from 
the bottom. 

“A man sent in my cartoon of a bride: 
game, saying that he demanded a re-deal. 
as the dealer had only twelve cards in hi: 
hand. 

“T always answer letters from kids. | 
remember that I once wrote to a news 
paper artist when I was a kid myself. | 
enclosed a stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope, but he never replied. I was acutely 
disappointed.” 3 
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This Peddler Hitched His Pushcart to a Star, by E. M. WICKES | 


This Peddler Hitched 
His Pushcart 
to a Star 


(Continued from page 39) 


BUE that offered a few pennies. Not 
infrequently he couldn't find any shoes to 
shine, and on these occasions he went 
hungry, hung about hotel vestibules to 
keep warm and,. when night came, 
crawled under some stoop, into a hall- 
way, or took to the parks. 

ne day he ran an errand for a night 
editor on the New York “World.” Out of 
this came a job as printer's devil on the 
night shift, Steinhardt getting the job 
with the understanding that he would 
attend school, to improve his English. 

After toiling all night Steinhardt 
would lie down for a while, planning to 
get up in time for school. But it didn’t 
work out as well as he had anticipated, 
the result being that he was often late for 
his classes. 

When the teacher tired of lecturing him, 
she hauled him before the principal and 
explained that Steinhardt was the laziest 
pupa in her class. 
^ The principal, after plastering him with 
a long lecture, told him of the miserable 
ending that happened to boys of his type, 
and wound up by demanding to know why 
he couldn’t get to school on time. Stein- 
hardt finally broke down and sobbed out 
the story of his struggles. 

The shocked principal immediately 
realized his mistake and got the editor to 
change Steinhardt’s working hours so that 
he would not have to kill himself to get 
an education. Steinhardt welcomed this 
arrangement, but it didn't last long. Be- 
fore he had been able to learn good Eng- 
lish, the editor let him go. 

Once again the stoops, the hallways, and 
the parks yawned for the young immi- 
grant. He went back to papers and shoes 
cheerfully enough, feeling confident that 
some day his time would come. And it 
did, in an odd manner. 


** JO ROKE and hungry,” Steinhardt said, 

“after a hard night on a park bench, 
I was standing down near the fruit docks 
wondering where I could earn some money 
for a meal and papers. Just then a man in 
his shirt sleeves came up and asked meif I 
wanted to make a quarter helping him to 
roll some barreled apples. I grabbed the 
offer. When I was hich and asked for 
my money he laughed at me—said I'd 
have to take a bag of apples or a ‘kick in 
the slats.’ 

** I took the apples, ate one, and carried 
the rest away with me. I fed on apples 
that day, and took those that were left to 
bed with me that night under a stoop. I 
sampled another apple for breakfast, and 
while I was gazing down into the bag I 
decided to try to sell them. So I peddled 
them from door to door, and made fifty 
cents. With that money I bought ba- 
nanas, which I also sold without much 
trouble. ; 

** Then and there I decided to quit shin- 
ing shoes and selling papers. I felt that I 
had discovered a real business. I con- 
tinued to buy and sell from a bag until I 
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Durability and Reliability 


The Remington Portable has won 
the endorsement of the world by its 
unequaled durability and reliability. 
You can count on it for years and 
years of faithful service. 


Compactness end Portability 


The Remington Portable is the most 
compact of all writing machines, 
When encased it is only 4 inches 
high, so it can be tucked away ina 
desk draweror bookcase. It weighs 
but 11 pounds, It carries its table on 
its back, which makes writing easy 
and convenient in any place or po- 
sition, even on your lap. 


Four-row Standard Keyboard 


For fifty years the four-bank key- 
board has been recognized as stand- 
ard, The Remington Portable has al- 
ways had the standard keyboard, 
with four rows of keys—no shifting 
for figures—exactly like the big ma- 
chines —the keyboard universally 
adopted by business as the best. 
Keyboards inthirty-twolanguages 
and for every occupational require- 


ment, 
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Ease of Operation 


You will be surprised how quickly 
you can master the operation of 
the Remington Portable, The four- 
row, standard keyboard, and the 
simplicity in design and construc- 
tion of the entire machine make it 
incomparably easy to learn and to 
operate, 


Beautiful Work Always 


The writing of the Remington Port- 
able is exceptionally beautiful, 
Even a beginner turns out work 
that is a revelation. This, of course, 
is due to the fine construction of 
the machine, and its habit of al- 
ways being in perfect alignment. 


Universal Service 


Wherever language is written —on 
the six continents — you will find 
Remington service, for there are 
over 700 Remington offices through- 
out the civilized world. A Reming- 
ton Portable owner knows that 
wherever he goes Remington ser- 
vice is near at hand. This feature 
is one that no portable typewriter 
buyer can afford to overlook. 
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On every count—whether work, 
wear or service—the superiori- 
ty of the Remington Portable 
is decisive. Sold by over 5,000 
dealers and Remington branches 
everywhere. You can buy one 
on easy terms, if you wish. 
Write for our illustrated, 
“For You—For Everybody.” 
Address Dept. 59. 
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$100°° 
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jor Drawing 


OMMERCIAL art is a 
necessity to modern busi- 


ness and advertising. If 
you like to draw, you are 
indeed fortunate—for well 
trained artists are always at 
apremium. They readily earn 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and 
even more. Many Federal stu- 
dents command $50 a week or 
more after a short period of 
practical work. 

Learn Quickly at Home 
in Your Spare Time 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings worth 
real money. ‘Thousands of business firms 
pay millions of dollars annually for good 
advertising drawings and designs. No 
previous training or experien e is needed 
to learn by the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons. 

Leading designers, artists, illustrating com- 
panies and hundreds of successful Federal 
students have enthusiast cally endorsed 
Federal Training. Among Federal Authors 
whose help you get exclusively are many 
of the best known Artists and Designers in 
America, who have produced and sold hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of com- 
mercial art. 


Send Today for 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal students, many of whom 

earn more than the cours 
costs while studying 
The Federal 
Course is aimed 

at practical re- 
sults—and gets 
them. If you are 
in earnest about 
your future send be 
in stamps today for 
this book, kindly 
stating your 
nge 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1/07 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me “Your Future," for which 
I enclose 6e in stamps 
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had saved enough to get a market basket. 
After that I was able to eat regularly, if 
sparingly, and slept in a cold furnished 
room which cost me a dollar a week. 

“T kept on with the market basket 
trade, putting a little aside each day for a 
pushcart. The first day I went out with 
the cart I felt as if I owned the city. But 
my joy was brief, for on reaching the dis- 
trict I had planned to work I ran into 
another pushcart peddler. 

* He stopped and glared at me as if he 
wanted to hurdle his cart and choke me. 
Without mincing his words, he told me 
what he would do to me if I didn't keep 
out of his district, which was mostly 
Irish. We had a row every morning for 
two weeks. 

“One morning, as my rival was about 
to read his daily riot act, I said, ‘Kelly, 
you can't drive me out of this district and 
I can't chase you. So let's be partners.’ 


| He eyed me for several seconds, then 


grinned and offered his hand, saying, 
“It’s a go!" 

* And that handclasp across the push- 
carts was the only contract we ever had 
between us. When he died I got together 
with his family and bought his interests 
for cash, 


‘AFTER we joined forces we sold the 

ushcarts and bought a second-hand 
peddler’s wagon and a horse from the car 
barns, where practically all the peddlers 


| got their horses. Kelly wanted to christen 


the horse after some Irish patriot, but I 
favored the name of Bucephalus, after a 
horse once owned by Alexander the Great. 
We argued about it for several days and 
finally decided to settle it by tossing a 
coin. I won. 

"Every morning at six o'clock we 
started out with a load of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, always keeping on the move 
until we sold out, even if it took until 
midnight. One of us would go in advance 
and cry out our wares, while the other 
led the horse. Sometimes we returned too 
tired to stand, and instead of going to 
bed we fed and bedded the horse, then 
wrapped ourselves in blankets and slept in 
the wagon. 

* From the beginning we had decided to 
handle nothing but the best stuff, and we 
soon became known as reliable peddlers, 
serving many prominent people on Fifth 
Avenue. 

"In those days there weren't the 

numerous and convenient fruit and 
vegetable stands of to-day, and society 
ladies thought nothing of coming down 
to our wagon to select their daily sup- 
DIY. 
"X Business was brisk from the outset, 
and before long our profits averaged 
thirty dollars daily. I believed in treat- 
ing myself as well as I did my customers, 
so whenever we got through early I 
would put on an expensive suit of clothes, 
buy several high-priced cigars and dine 
at some prominent hotel. The next night 
I might do with a sandwich and sleep in 
the wagon, but I didn't care. 

"We were gradually picking up some 
good hotel trade, and I was eager to get 
business from the steamship companies. 
But the purchasing agents wouldn't listen 
to me. Tn fact, every time I tried to see 
one of them I was chased out like a tramp 
with the smallpox. 

“In spite of all this, however, I kept 


gging away at them without getting a 
nads worth of business. But as ped- 
dlers we had prospered, and we decided 
to open a little store on Greenwich 
Street, paying twenty-five dollars a month 
rent, and aiming to work into the mer- 
chant end of the game. 

“One day shortly after this I drove ou: 
wagon down to one of the fruit docks fo: 
supplies, and saw a load of pomelos which 
had come up from Jamaica. They were 
being offered for a nominal sum; but a: 
no buyer there knew whether they were 
fit to eat or not no one wanted them 
I had heard something about pomelo: 
however. I knew they were edible, and 
that physicians on ships from the British 
West Indies often recommended them tc 
sick persons. 

“T took a chance and bought them. 
thinking I was stealing a march on the 
others. That day I drove my wagon 
over to Wall Street and offered the 
jome at two cents each. They looked 
ike monster oranges, and the messenge: 
boys,clerks,and others made a grand rush 
for them. I was doing a land-office busi- 
ness and was just beginning to congratu- 
late myself on having bought the load 
when it suddenly began to rain pomelos. 
One bounded off my shoulder and hit a 
messenger boy on the nose. He let out a 
howl and bolted up the street. 

“I knew something was wrong, but 
didn't stop to investigate. I hustled the 
horse along and every few feet for the 
next half block a flying pomelo shaved 
my nose or went plump at my feet. When 
I got clear of the firing line I cut one 
open and tasted it. The thing was 
bitter—for all the world like liquid 

uinine. I knew then that my customers 
thought I had swindled them. 

“T got rid of the pomelos, but I never 
forgot the incident; and, in spite of my 
disastrous first attempts, I still felt there 
was a market for them. 3 

“Some years later, when I was better 
acquainted with pomelos, had done with 
peddling, and was pretty well established 
in the store, I prepared and distributed 
among the housewives in all parts of the 
country one hundred thousand pamphlets 
which explained the food and medicinal 
value of the pomelo, how to make it 
palatable with powdered sugar, how to eat 
it, and how to use it in the making of 
marmalade. | Now, the once despised 
pomelo, rechristened grapefruit, is a fix- 
ture on American breakfast tables. Since 
my first experience with them, the flavor 
of the grapefruit has been improved. At 
present I handle a million of them 
yearly. 


S JOR three years I hammered regularly 
at the steamship companies with ab- 
solutely no result. Then the unexpected 
happened. I had the peddler’s wagon up- 
town one day and was selling to one of my 
regular customers, when she began quiz- 
zing me about business, and asked if I 
ever did any with the steamship com- 
anies. I told her I hadn’t, but explained 
ow hard I had tried. 

“To my surprise, she said her husband 
was a director of the American Line and 
that she would give me a letter to him. 
She did, and that letter got me my first 
order and many additional orders from 
the same company. With that prestige 
I was able to talk my way into other 
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Precious childhood days ... golden with opportunity to implant 


habits that safeguard health throughout life. While your children are 
young, teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb's Dental Cream. 


Protect your children's teeth now— 


at THE DANGER LINE 


VERY time your 

children eat, minute 
particles of food lodge in 
a tiny V-shaped crevice 
at the edges of their gums 
known as The Danger 
Line. These food par- 
ticles ferment, forming 
acids which attack the 
teeth, causing decay. 


tive way of neutralizing 
acids which attack the 
teeth. : 

Squibb's Dental Cream : 
is absolutely harmless. : 
Should your children : 
swallow some of it, you 
need fear no ill results. 
Remember, Squibb’s : 
Dental Cream is made 


CTIIIIIT 


Such decay may lead to Cross-section of a with uibb's Milk of : 
el y ; ; tooth, showing : 
conditions which seriously Asia Dobay Ad Magnesia — pleasantly : 


retard normal physical The Danger Line. flavored. It cleans thor- : 
development. oughly, strengthens and 

There is one safe, sure, pleasant soothes the gums, allays sensitiveness, 
way to protect your children’s teeth and protects for hours after use. 
and gums from acids at The Danger Now—while your children are 
3 Line and elsewhere. Use Squibb’s young, teach them to fight Acid De- 
- To Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s cay with Squibb's Dental Cream. A 

EE WITH SQ ^3 Milk of Magnesia. Dental author- pleasant habit essential to better 
hy MILK OF MAGN 24 ities agree that milk of magnesiais teeth and better health. A good 


T the only thoroughly safe and effec- habit for the whole family too. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 
Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as an addition to milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 


Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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He Climbed... 


from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


Ten thousand a year! That is what a 
North Carolina man is averaging — even in 
dull years—as partner in an independent 
firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, he was earning only $60 
a month, was married and had also a little 
daughter to provide for. 

Lots of men would have thought they 
were hopelessly up against it. But this man 
was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about Zzzs/ He ac- 
cepted LaSalle’s offer of easy terms, and 
started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his family the com- 
forts and luxuries he has always longed to 
provide forthem. He has proved his right 
and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name fur- 
nished on request) is not an isolated exam- 
ple. Hundreds of men have won rapid 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Account- 
ancy traning. They got their start by sign- 
ing just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail it today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunities for men 
trained in Higher Accountancy, also a copy of, that 
inspiring book, "Ten Years’ Promotion in One." “Get 
this book," said a prominent Chicago executive 
"even if you have to pay five dollars for it." We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is important. Mail the coupon zow, 


-— — = INQUIRY COUPON = — — = 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 


Dept.933-HR Chicago, Ill. // 


Please send me your book, // 
“Accountancy, the Profes- /f 
sion That Pays," and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
copy of your book, 
"Ten Years' Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


D Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Comptroller, Auditor, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 


business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
DModern Salesmanship O Modern Foremanship 


OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 


and Production Methods 
OPersonne! and Employ- 


1 rg eae: LL ment Management 
Er dn de is Depe Bookkeeping 
trial Mana; Business English 
Oindostrial Management D Commercial Spanish 
U Modern Business OEffective Speaking 


Corre- 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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Present Position................................ 


Address ese LL — 


purchasing agents’ confidence, and got a 
lot of business as a result. 

* During the next two years the new 
hotel and steamship trade we picked 
up enabled us to discard the peddler's 
wagon and to move to Park Place. This 
was at the end of 1897. At Park Place 
we paid for desk room and part of the 
sidewalk space. We considered ourselves 
regular fruit and vegetable merchants. 

“We had been in our new place some- 
thing like four months when the Spanish- 
American War broke out. Shortly after 
the troops went to camp I heard that the 
Government was in the market for stuff, 
and I hustled down to an army post 
near New York City. The commissary 
officer listened to me, then said, ‘I can 
use five carloads of potatoes if you can 
get them here by nine in the morning." 

“It was four in the afternoon, bnt I 
said I could. He gazed at me in surprise. 
‘Well, if you do,’ he remarked, ‘you'll 
be doing something some other merchants 
have failed at.’ 

“Back in New York I made some in- 
quiries and discovered that the men had 
lost out because they had tried to ship by 
rail, which was practically impossible 
then, owing to the congested railroad con- 
ditions. I saw the solution in trucks. 

“But after solving the transportation 
problem, I suddenly realized that our 
stock of ready cash wouldn’t buy five car- 
loads of potatoes. I had hit a snag. 
Before admitting I was licked, however, I 
went out to see how much of the stuff I 
could get on credit, and was surprised to 
find I could have the entire shipment on 
credit. 

“I worked all that night, and at eight- 
thirty in the morning a small army of 
wagons wound its way into that army 
post carrying my potatoes. That feat 
brought me more business from the same 
camp and a little later helped me get my 
first big break, an order from Uncle Sam 
to supply transports. 


“T TP TO that time the fruit and vege- 
table business had been run in a hap- 
hazard sort of a way. If the seasons were 
favorable in the East and South we got a 
ood supply, but if they weren't the pub- 
fic had to get along on short rations. 
Apparently no one had ever thought of 
Hi i to the West and Northwest for 
stuff. 

“I had no idea what Western apples 
looked like until about 1904, when a 
Northwestern grower came into my place 
and showed me samples of his app es. He 


told me of his unsuccessful efforts to 
interest Eastern merchants in his prod- 
ucts. I liked the apples and asked him 


to ship me half a dozen boxes. 

“Then I made a quiet investigation and 
found that the other merchants had 
never been able to see 3 market in New 
York for Western apples. I figured that 
it was about time to start pioneering. 

* When the six boxes of apples arrived, 
I turned them over to a well-known fruit 
dealer on Broadway and asked him to give 
them special display. He did, and the 
apples were all sold within a few hours. 
For weeks after that, people who had 
heard about them came into his store 
hoping to buy some. 

‘That convinced me that the East, es- 
pecially the metropolitan district, was 
ready for Western apples. So a short time 


later I went West and purchased every 
available crop—in all about two hundred 
and fifty carloads—and contracted with 
the growers for the crops for several years 
to come. Later this supply proved inade- 
quate for the demand. 

"Within a short time a number of 
things began to happen in the West and 
Northwest. The big prices, plus the 
sudden and increasing demand for West- 
ern apples, encouraged hundreds of new 
and old growers to cultivate immense 
tracts of virgin soil in apple orchards. 


* AS THE saying goes, I had a good thing, 
A and I knew it. But the wal looked 
it, a good thing in the way of a public com- 
modity isn’t so much of a good thing 
unless you let the public know about it. 
The quickest method was to advertise. 

“Feeling that way, I decided to doa 
little more pioneering—to put on a show 
of Western apples in New York City. 

I ran advertisements in the amusement 
columns of the New York papers, telling 
the public about the show, and forty-eight 
hours later the New Yorkers were flocking 
to it in droves. 

“T was soon swamped with orders for 
my limited stock of Western apples, part 
of which I was sending as samples to all 
the titled folks of Europe. I had heard 
that there was no European market for 
our apples, so I thought I'd try, just to 
satisfy myself. 

“Shortly before my agreements with 
the Western apple growers expired I de- 
cided to try another stunt which I had 
been told was impossible—im porting fruit 
from Africa. I ordered a cargo of honey- 
dew melons from Africa; but the ship 
bringing them was delayed by storms, and 
when it reached Boston I got a wire that 
the melons were rotting. [ wired back to 
have them thrown overboard. An hour 
later, after some tall thinking, I sent 
another wire to have the seeds removed 
and sent to me. I had decided to try 
growing them in this country. The soil of 
Colorado proved suitable and I began to 
grow the melons there. 

* About 1908 my advantage in Western 
apples had petered out, and I had to go 
out and bid against other operators for 
supplies. I experienced a lot of trouble 
getting sufficient tonnage for our rapidly 
growing business, which prompted me to 
visit the Hood River apple district in Ore- 
gon, where between trains I bought at top 
price the entire crop, two hundred and fifty 
carloads. That was a record purchase for 
that district. Later I went to other sec- 
tions, and bought up district after dis- 
trict. 

“Although I was specializing in apples 
in a way, I wasn't confining all my activi- 
ties to them. I was handling large stores 
oforanges, grapefruit, cantaloupe, peaches, 

ears, grapes, lettuce, spinach, and other 
ruits and vegetables. The samples I had 
sent to Europe had proved popular, and 1 
was beginning to export stuff. 

“Every year now I export 500,000 boxes 
of apples and 500,000 boxes of other fruits. 
To look after this foreign trade I keep 
agencies in England, Norway, Sweden. 
Holland, and Germany. l 

“Tt was apples, however. that had prac 
tically made the firm’s reputation. And 
by 1915 we were credited with handling 
more apples than any other individual 
firm in the country. D» buying every 
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the destiny of a great and growing country. 

We make it not for ourselves alone, but for 

those who in days past "dreamed the railroads across 

the plains." For those who from the beginning were 

actuated by an unswerving belief in the future 
greatness of the Pacific Northwest. - 

This belief has come down to us as a heritage. 
To know the Pacific Northwest is to believe in it. 
And to know it has been the business of our lives. 

* * * 


We have watched it grow. In a twenty-year period 
we have seen its population more than double. 

We have seen the commerce of its magnificent 
ports increase more than 500 per cent. 

We have seen a 118 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of its farms. 

The products of its workshops and factories we 
have seen increase more than 800 per cent in 
annual value. 

But this development, phenomenal as it is, has 
not surprised us. On the contrary. 

* * * 


For we know upon what deep and firm foundations 
this growth is Paced. 

Here, within the borders of five states, are natu- 
ral wealth and economic advantages that must make 
for growth in the future as in the past. 

Here are more than half the nation’s water power 
resources — 26,000,000 horse power. 

Here is the largest reserve of standing timber in 
the United States, 960 billion feet —enough to re- 
build thrice every frame dwelling in the country. 

Here are millions of acres of the world's richest 
farm, fruit and stock lands. 

Here is an almost limitless mineral wealth. 

Here are matchless ports, the natural pathway of 
the Oriental and Alaskan commerce of today and 


T is, in a way,a confession of faith —faith in 
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of the boundless future. 
And here are thousands of miles of fine roads — 
i true highways of progress. 
In such soil as thig the development of the 
Pacific Northwest is rooted. 
$ 


Development Bureau, t. 37-A 
i Burlington Railroad Building 
I Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Land of Opportunity Now." 


life finer and better. 
* 


The Pacific Northwest offers you 
two definite opportunities — 


'You owe it to yourself to weigh these facts 


To you this country holds forth two definite and 
very real opportunities. 

One is the chance to grow with it—to share its 
progress and its prosperity. 

We have seen many men come to the Pacific 
Northwest. They found it no glittering El Dorado. 
They found that here, as elsewhere, hard work and 
plenty of it is the price of success. But they found 
too that here, if anywhere, the rewards of working, 
planning and saving are rich and sure and lasting. 
Here isa larger chance toget ahead—an opportunity 
created by swift growth and boundless wealth and 
a spirit that will not be denied. 

The other opportunity is that for a richer, fuller 
and happier life. We mean the enjoyment of a 
natural wonderland and a delightful climate. Of 
health —for these are the healthiest group of states 
in the coun And better living conditions, 
whether on a farm or in one of the clean, modern 
cities and towns with their fine schools, churches, 
theaters, libraries, parks—everything that makes 


* * 


We want you to know this country as we know it . 


—then decide for yourself what it offers you. Here 
it is impossible to tell you more. But we have pre- 
pared a booklet, “The Land of Opportunity Now," 
which gives you detailed and authentic information 
about the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming—the Pacific Northwest. 

We should like to have you read this booklet. 
If you will fill in the coupon below and mail it, we 
shall see that it is sent to you at once. For any 
special information, just write the Development 


Bureau. 
( / e. m 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Ry. 


Passenger Trathic Manager 
, Northern Pacific Ry. 
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98 Quality Products 


alizing it? Don’t let your car become so shabby 

looking that you will be ashamed of it. Don't 

let the springs squeak and shriek—don't let 
the gears grate and grind. With a little attention at 
the right time it can continue to be the same source 
of pride that it was when you bought it. 


Use eA Products— 


They are made to add years of efficient performance 
to the life of a car—to keep it new in appearance after 
long hard service. 


A RE you paying the cost of neglect without re- 


There isa Whiz Product for 
nearly every need and each prod- 
uct is sold under the guarantee 
that it must make good or we 
will. Ask your dealer—he 
handles them for you because 
he knows they are the best he 
can buy. 


P anti: 
SOUEAK 


SPRING 
E, COMPOUND 


If it's a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears, or a leaky radiator 


there's a Whiz Product 


for it. 


Ask for the az Handy Manual No. 44—1t's Free. 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


Whiz 
PRODUCTS 


Serve and Save | 


crop available, yet I wasn’t able to get 
enough to meet the demand. 

“I finally concluded that the only way 
I could get the necessary tonnage was by 
starting new growers and branching out as 
a grower myself. 

“As a starter, I sent out my first staff 
of feld men. At present I keep twenty- 
five field men continually traveling 
through the West and Northwest looking 
for industrious and conscientious farmers 
who wish to add to their incomes by con- 
verting their untilled land into fruit 
orchards. I furnish any capital needed, 
and agree to take over at a fair profit 
all they produce. This system not only 
helps me but it helps these farmers as 
well. 

“Each year, to some two hundred old 
and new growers, I advance $4,000,000, 
pay the railroad companies $2,500,000 
or freight charges, and the telegraph 
companies $60,000. 

e Dunne the summer of 1915 I went in- 
to the Imperial Valley and took over six 
thousand acres of land for cantaloupe 
production. On not quite as large a scale 

did the same thing in Arizona, Colado, 
and New Mexico. In Colorado, Oregon, 
and other parts I started raising lettuce. 
“AFTER 1917 I got another idea for a 
little more pioneering. But I decided 
to say nothing to anyone, for as I looked 
back over the past I realized that when- 
ever I had spoken about trying some- 
thing new, some oracle had told me it 
couldn’t be done. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I hadn’t paid any attention to 
these prophets of failure, because I believe 
you can do anything within reason, pro- 
vided you go bout it right and don’t let 
your judgment be warped or your ambi- 
tion dulled. Find out for yourself by 
actually trying a thing. 

“My new idea jad to do with fresh 
green peas for December and January 
consumption. We never had had any 
during these months, and I didn’t know 
whether I could grow them or not; but I 
was willing to experiment with some time 
and money, feeling confident that the big 
hotels and the wealthy people would pay 
any price within reason. I planted the 
peas out West and they turned out better 
than I had hoped for. When they arrived 
in New York they created a sensation 
among the industry and the hotels. 

" Several years ago a number of other 
receivers and I organized the New York 
Independent Fruit Auction Corporation, 
and I became its first president. This 
company is now one of the leading 
enterprises. of its kind in the United 
States. We charge a small percentage for 
selling, and every six months split one 
half of one per cent among the buyers and 
receivers. fa this way the corporation has 
paid back to the stockholders 75 per cent 
of their original investment. Recently 
we opened a new building at West and 
Harrison. streets, which houses two 
theatres, commodious storage-rooms, large 
display-rooms for goods to be auctioned 
off, and well-furnished executive offices. 

"One of my recent expansions, begun 
last year, was the planting of cantaloupe 
seed in old Mexico, five hundred miles 
below the American border line. This 
project, I believe, will give cantaloupes 
every April. Last January I followed this 


up by going to South America and ar- 
ranging for the shipment to the United 
States of cantaloupes, peaches, pears, and 

rapes. They will arrive in the off season 
bere without any difficulty. 

“T don't use contracts, as I said, be- 
cause I know what I want, and when I see 
it l'll pay spot cash. Giving the other 
fellow what's coming to him when it's due 
enables him to get along better and be of 
more value to me. And when a man knows 
he'll get his money on delivery he's al- 
waysaching to find something you can use." 


HOUGH Steinhardt is now a man of 

wealth, he is just as simple and demo- 
cratic as he was when he walked the 
streets of New York, a stranger, homeless 
and hungry. He works daily from nine to 
five-thirty and sits behind a desk in the 
general office, where everybody is wel- 
come. No office boy or secretary stands 
ready to probe you, whether you be 
beggar or millionaire. And no worthy 
charitable organization has ever applied 
to him in vain for fruits or vegetables. 

Simple in taste and manner, he spends 
most of his evenings at home with his 
wife, where his married sons and his 
daughter frequently gather. He keeps 
four cars, a country home at the seashore, 
two chauffeurs—and yet rides to and from 
business in the “L” or subway! 

The huge business Steinhardt has built 
up is due, he says, to three things: Helping 
the other fellow to climb with him, pio- 
neering, and by observing eleven com- 
mandments, which he has hanging in his 
office. He has had printed and dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of the com- 
mandments, which read: 


I. Thou shalt play the game straight, irre- 
spective of consequences. 

2. Thou shalt pay all drafts, regardless of 
market conditions, upon arrival of cars. 

3. Thou shalt back thy judgment with thine 
own coin. 

4. Thou shalt not turn down any cars, unless 
thy shipper is actually trying to defraud 
thee. 

5. Thou shalt consider a contract a contract 
which is made not to be broken, no mat- 
ter what the cause. 

6. Thou shalt consider thy firm's name thy 
biggest asset. 

7. Thou shalt consider it a privilege to lose 
from time to time, for as long as thou 
canst take a loss without a kick, thou art 
a good sport and deservest success. 

8. Thou shalt keep one set of books, so when 
thy shipper calls on thee and desireth 
to examine thy accounts, thou canst look 
him straight 1n the face and tell him to 
go as far as he liketh. 

9. Thou shalt never overquote the market, 
thereby giving false witness against thy 
neighbor, who hath troubles enough of 
his own, and which may induce the hus- 
bandman to ship goods to thee which he 
could have sold at higher prices else- 
where. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s busi- 
ness, for there is enough for everybody 
and then some. 

11. Thou shalt particularly take care of goods 
sent to thee on consignment by thy fel- 
low man, who may be thousands of miles 
away from thy business abode, but who 
dependeth upon thine honor and wisdom 
to see that he receiveth proper compen- 
sation for the harvest made by the sweat 
of his brow. 


Persons who do business with Stein- 
hardt know that he means what he says in 
the commandments. 
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Whantihe house weapons sith Qd. 


HOME at midnight with your guests, 
after the long ride through the crisp, 
autumnal air—misty and moonlit. 
Deliciously weary, you lazily relax 
into the deep, soft cushions of the big 
davenport for one last moment of sleepy 
comment, stifled yawns, lingering good- 
nights. What a delightful evening it has 
been! And how fortunate you are, with 
your limited space, to be able to enter- 
tain your guests with such carefree 
comfort! 
True, they have taken every bedroom 
but to you has fallen the soft luxury 
of the Kroehler Davenport Bed. What 
a convenience it is to have this extra 
sleeping space as your aid to hospitality! 
No one, seeing the lovely lines of the low, 
wide davenport, could guess that with 
one easy motion it becomes the big, 
roomy bed that now, with soft, warm 


covers all in place, welcomes you to 
restful slumber. 

As you slip off into the billowy land of 
sleep, you are hazily aware of the utter 
comfort of this luxurious bed, its springs 
yielding gently beneath your weight, its 
soft, thick mattress bringing rest and re- 
laxation to every line of your weary body. 
Was there ever such another bed as this? 


KROEHLER 


ell 


“cHIGAGO. A DEN Y YORK. 
— STRATFORD CAN.— 


h 


Morning will find it, with bed and 
bedding quickly folded away beneath 
the davenport seat, resuming its place as 
an aristocratic piece of living room fur- 
niture; forming with its matching chairs, 
a suite of unusual charm; yet ever ready, 
at a moment’s need, to provide extra 
sleeping space. 

Whatever type of furnishings you 
choose, there are Kroehler Davenport 
Beds to harmonize—handsome over- 
stuffed and period styles, richly uphol- 
stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 
Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern 
Velour, in leather or in Chase Leather- 
wove. Prices meet any requirement. 
Leading furniture dealers everywhere 
sell them for cash or on easy payments. 
Look for the name plate on the back of 
the davenport. Fill out the coupon 
below for our booklet and dealer’s name. 


K ROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, NEW YORK and STRATFORD, ONT. 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., BRADLEY, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Canadian Factory: STRATFORD, ONT. 


KROEHLE 


Davenport “Bed 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 


Guy — —— 


Street 
= Siale 
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The Gay Conspirators 


incredulously. “Even now,” he asked, 
“you don’t believe that he did it?” 

Besant answered him with a gesture 
which was almost one of impatience. 

“If Ruiz-Serrano robbed that safe,” he 
replied, "you shouldn't put him in 

nson. You should put him in a home 
or the feeble-minded. Let me show you 
something." 

While the old gentleman watched him 
curiously, Besant took from his pocket the 
card on which Serrano had written the 
name and address of the Spanish tobacco 
merchants in Havana and then the frag- 
ment of letter which he had picked from 
the lock of the safe. He laid them before 
his host. 

“That card,” he said, “is a specimen of 
Serrano's handwriting. I know it be- 
cause I saw him write it. And that other 
paper is a bit of evidence taken from the 
sate itself. The handwriting on it is 
exactly the same. Both are Serrano’s.” 

The banker looked at him, perplexed. 
“I don't understand you." : 


ESANT smiled. “Last night,” he ex- 
plained, “when you told me to examine 
the safe with Mr. Cramp I found that 
the lock had been fastened open by the 
simple expedient of putting this little 
wad of paper into the channel of the 
bolt. I took it out and the safe closed 
erfectly. Mr. Cramp didn't know that. 
ater I went back and fastened the lock 
open again with another wad of paper. 
Whoever had ‘fixed’ it had intended that 
it should remain so for some future pur- 
pose and, in order to find out what that 
purpose was, I naturally wished to leave it 
as the person who had tampered with the 
safe had left it. So far as I know, my own 
wad of paper is still there in the lock. 

"In the meantime," continued Be- 
sant, "I went to my rooms end examined 
this wad of paper that I had found origi- 
nally in the lock. The minute I saw that 
it was covered with writing I suspected 
either an amateur or a frame-up, and 
with my previous evidence of the anony- 
mous letters I was inclined to believe that 
it was a frame-up. A crook who robbed 
a safe and then really intended to make 
a get-away would not leave a paper with 
the slightest mark, his own or anyone 
else's, by which he could be traced.. The 
first thing this morning I got this other 
sample of Serrano's ban writing, and 
found that the writing on the letter was 
exactly the same. After that, the frame- 
up was certain. Nobody but a congenital 
idiot would rob a safe and leave in it a 
letter in his own handwriting.” 

The truth of this the banker readily 
admitted. “But what does it say,” he 
asked: “Can you read it?” 

This was the subject which Besant 
wished to avoid. He answered carelessly, 
“I can read it sufficiently to make out 
the sense. It is merely an old letter 
written years ago referring to visitors 
at Biarritz, and a little news of a season in 
Paris.” 

“Then what do you make out of the 
whole business?” insisted his host. 

“In broad terms,” replied Besant, “this 
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part of it seems clear enough: Fora long 
time someone has been determined to 
‘get’ Serrano, at least to get him out of 
our house. First they tried anonymous 
etters, and when the anonymous letters 
wouldn’t do the trick, this person, or 
persons, had to try something more tan- 
gible. They robbed your safe and loaded 
it with evidence against Serrano. 

“Sooner or later, the robbery must be 
discovered, and the first police officer who 
came here to investigate must find the 
paper in the lock. 

‘And then,” concluded Besant, “as a 
last stroke arrive these old pictures of 
that Paris affair in 1919. They arrive at 
Cramp’s office on the very morning after 
the safe was robbed, at just about the 
time when the robbery would be dis- 
covered. They were perfectly timed to 
complete a chain of evidence against 
Serrano; but at the same time they com- 
plete a chain of evidence against the 
person who sent them. The person who 
sent them must have known that the safe 
was going to be robbed.” 

* But who in the world could have laid 
this elaborate trap?" 

“As to that," answered Besant, “we 
can suspect only one thing: At least 
one of the persons cancemed must have 
been in the house when the safe was 
robbed—the night before last or yester- 
day morning. "That absolves me and it 
absolves Mr. Cramp. We were both in 
Manhasset. By going through all the 
others in the house you can narrow it 
down until you find the most suspicious 
person.” 

“ And have you,” asked Damon Crewe, 
“any more facts than these?" 

2 have no other facts," replied Be- 
sant, “but I have one very faint conjec- 
ture." 

* What is it?" insisted his host. 


N ANSWER Besant moved closer to the 

wheel chair and spoke in a very low 
tone. “Please understand," he repeated, 
“that this is only a faint conjecture, and 
may be entirely fantastic, but I have a 
vague suspicion that there may be a secret 
service man in your house.” 

The banker stared at him in unbelief. 
“Who?” he demanded. 

* Serrano's own valet, the Swiss,” an- 
swered Besant. “I should not be very 
greatly surprised to find that he is a 
government agent. Do you know how 
long he has been with Serrano?" 

Damon Crewe considered the matter 
soberly. “Not very long," he answered. 
“The last time Serrano came here he 
had no valet at all.” 

"Your own servants," continued Be- 
sant, "have already found out that this 
man is not a real servant and probably 
not a Swiss. My man discovered by 
accident, this afternoon, that he carries an 
automobile license of the District of 
Columbia, under another name. The 
minute I learned that I began to have 
what my own man, Tim, calls *a hunch;' 
but it is a ‘hunch’ which accords with a 
fact well recognized in police circles. It 
is a curious thing, but a perfectly true 


one, that you never hear of a serious 
crime in Washington and the police never 
pick up a crook who comes from there. 
Any real crook will avoid the city of 
Washington like a plague spot. 

“And when you study it," explained 
Besant, “the reason is perfectly obvious. 
The Federal and District authorities are 
too closely allied and are too far-reaching. 

"Now you understand," insisted Be- 
sant, "that this is only a guess. If I 
tried to approach this Swiss himself I 
might upset the whole business prema- 
turely. There is still a chance that he 
may bea crook. If he should be a Federal 
agent, he may be doing one of two things: 

e may be trailing Serrano himself until 
he finds him in a definite position in 
which he has a reason to nab him. On 
the other hand, he may be using Serrano 
merely as a means to get into the house, 
and may have his eye wholly on someone 

“But who else could there be in my 
house,” insisted Damon Crewe, ‘who 
could be of the slightest interest to a 
Federal officer?” 

“As to that," answered Besant, "I 
have, again, only suspicions.” 

Abruptly he rose to his feet. “Mor. 
Crewe,” he said, “I ought to go to iny 
own rooms for a few moments. My man 
is helping me to keep an eye on events, and 
if he has anything to report he will go 
there to find me. But, also, would it be 
possible for me to have dinner served 

ere with you?” 

NL yes," answered the old gentle- 
man. “I should be glad of your company." 


BESANT found his own rooms in semi- 
darkness. The switch of the main light 
was in an awkward position over the 
sitting-room table, and in the gloom Be- 
sant missed calculations. His hip struck 
the table, knocking a vase to the floor 
with a loud crash. Startled, he paused, 
his hand still uplifted to the light. Then 
suddenly his heart began to thump. His 
arm became rigid and his head slowly 
turned. In the shadows of the inner 
rooms he had heard a gasp. He had 
seen someone move. 

Instantly Besant switched on the light 
and started for the inner rooms. 

* Who's there?” he demanded. 

His hand reached for the wall switch 
of the dressing-room but a low, frightened 
whisper came from the shadows. 

"Mr. Besant! Please don't turn on 
the light. It’s I! It's Connie.” 

At the same moment the figure of 
Connie Crewe appeared from the gloom. 
Besant could hear her quick, frightened 
breathing. She was wearing a long cape 
thrown over her dinner dress. 
Rp quickly to meet her. 

"Yes Miss Crewe," he whispered. 
“What is it?" 

The girl, came forward until her cape 
was brushing against him. 

“Mr. Besant,” she repeated, "I had 
to see you. I watched for you in the 
halls but you didn’t come down to dinner. 
I saw you come into your room. I have 
just come in from the servants’ stairway.” 


esant ` 
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—and everybody there 


heard every word! 
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Her words were still coming in fright- 
ened gasps, and Besant put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Miss Crewe,” he pleaded, “I under- 
stand perfectly. Please tell me. What 
has happened?” : 

“Irs this," whispered the girl. “You 
must take it. Please take it and put it 
back.” i 

“Put what back?” asked Besant. 

LT This!" she whispered fever- 
ishly. “I’m trying to give it to you. 
Take it. Take it. Please!” 

From under her cape she was holding 
a thin, heavy package and the moment 
that Besant had grasped “it, Connie's 
own hand fell away. 

“What is this?” Besant whispered. 

“Its money. A package of money. 
From Father’s safe. I found it to-night. 
Don’t ask me any more. Please don’t.” 

“But, Miss Crewe," -urged Besant. 
“You must tell me more. Where did you 
get this? Don’t you realize what it may 
mean?” 

“Yes, yes,” begged the girl. “I know. 
I know.that Cynthia is planning to run 
away. with Frank Serrano. Dorothy San- 
ford and- I have. been helping them. I 
knew the plan to get you away.on the 
island. We thought it just fun. {thought 
that all the talk against: Frank was just 
Arthur Cramp's doing.. He has always 
been hostile to him and has tried to make 
Father forbid Cynthia to see him. But, 
this afternoon—" 

The girl stopped with a choke and 
again Besant pressed his hand on her 
shoulder. . 

“ Please, Miss Connie," he whispered. 
“Quickly. You must tell me everything.” 

For a moment longer the girl stood 
sobbing, then she went on in slow, painful 
effort. 


"I WAS on the balcony this afternoon 
. . . outside Father’srooms. . . . I had 
been in to get his big marine glasses. I 
wondered whether I could see your boat 
at the island. . . . Miss Dessler was 
inside with Father . . . in his own room, 
taking letters. I didn't want to go back 
that way. I thought Miss Dessler was 
spying on Cynthia." 

he girl stopped again, her hands mov- 
ing convuisively under her cape. Besant 
spoke a word and she struggled on. 

“I was trying to get in without being 
noticed. And then Í saw someone was 
there, in Father's study. I thought it 
must be Miss Dessler, so I hid behind one 
of the cotumns on the balcony. And it 
wasn't Miss Dessler. It was Frank Ser- 
rano. He was kneeling in front of the 
safe." 

With this point in her stor 
poor Connie now seemed to fin 
to go on. 

“I knew there was money in the safe. 
I had helped Cynthia to put it in. I knew 
that Frank hadn't much money, but I 
couldn't believe that.” 

“Did you actually see him take this?” 
whispered Besant. 

“No, no," pleaded the girl. “But he 
was working there in front of the safe. 
Then suddenly that manservant of his 
came down the hall, tapping with his 
cane. And at once Frank got up and left. 
And then, right aad Miss Dessler 
came out of Father’s room. She looked 
into the study, and went off, too.” 


passed, 
it easier 


“ And all this happened,” asked Besant, 
“before you came to the island?” 

“Yes,” replied Connie. ''I knew then 
that you ought to come back. But I didn’t 

“know where the money was. I hadn't 
found it." pm as 

“Where did you find it?” 

^ For a leng interval the girl stood silent, 
then choked trout. 

“It.was in Cynthia’s room.” 

- Instantly, however, the poor child saw 
that she had made it sound worse than it 
actually was. | 

“Wait, please wait,” she added hur- 
riedly. “It wasn’t Cynthia that took it. 

. She couldn't have known it was there. 

But when I came back from the island 
I wanted to find out whether they still 
planned to run away. I knew that Cyn- 
thia had packed a bag. I knew where she 
had hidden it. I went and looked, and the 
bag was gone but Cynthia's motor coat 
was there, all ready. And, rolled inside 
it, was a coat of Frank's. I wasn't sure 
at first, so I took it out. There was some- 
thing big in the pocket. I seemed to know 
what it was. It was this money." 

As again she began to weep convul- 
sively Besant tightened his grasp gently 
on her shoulder. 

"Miss Connie," he said, “you have 
done exactly the right thing. This money 
can be returned to your father very easily. 
No one need ever know where I got it." 


“QUT it isn't the money,” gasped Con- 
nie. "It's Cynthia. She mustn't go 
away with him now. What can we do?" 
Besant nodded. “Miss Connie," he 
repeated, “you are quite right. Your sis- 
ter must not go away with Serrano to-night. 
And nobody can be a better guard over 
her than you. Is your room near hers?” 
“They are right together.” 
“Then ir must keep her under your 


eye from the moment you get down-stairs. 
I shall be watching mysel , but I can't be 
everywhere at once.' 


‘ But how can I stop them,” whispered 
the girl, “if they start late at night?" 
Besant thought for a second. “Do you 
think you would be afraid of a pistol?" 

Connie shrank back. “I couldn't do 
that." 

Even in that tense moment Besant was 
obliged to smile. “I didn't mean that you 
should shoot anyone. I merely meant to 
fire it in the air for an alarm." 

At the word "alarm" Connie's eyes 
opened wide. “I have it," she whispered. 
“The great bell in the tower! It is there 
for fire, but sometimes we use it when one 
of the boats is out in a fog. It works from 
a switch in the lower hall.” 

“Splendid!” answered Besant. “But 
just one minute. I want to look at this 
package, to make sure.” 

“Please hurry.” 

As Connie waited in the darkened dress- 
ing-room, Besant hastened to the light in 
the sitting-room and examined the pack- 
age which Connie had given him. It was, 
without question, the express package 
with broken seals, as Damon Crewe had 
described it. Excitedly Besant untied the 
strings with which it was bound and threw 
open the wrappings. At what he saw 
inside, there overspread his face first a 
look of amazement and then a broad grin. 
Hastily doing up the package again he 
went back to the shadows of the inner 
room and held it out to Connie. 


“Miss Connie,” he whispered, “you 
must take this package back and put it 
exactly where you found it.” 

The girl shrank back in fear. “But I 
can’t,” she pleaded. 

In a low tone Besant insisted. “Miss 
Connie, I am working for your sister's 
happiness just as much as you are. You 
must do exactly what I say.” 

Reluctantly the girl PE the package 
and hid it under her cape. Besant slip 
ahead of her and, opening the door, loo 
down the dim stairs. The coast seemed 
to be thoroughly clear, and Besant stood 
aside for Connie to pass through. He 
watched her until she was safe at the foot, 
then, closing the door, he returned to his 
sitting-room, highly exultant bèth over 
his latest discovery and over his unex- 
pected and most valuable ally. — 

On returning to Damon Crewe's room, 
Besant found a table waiting ‘beside the 
bed and his host growing impatient. /The 
dinner, however, proved to be little.more 
than a pretense. As soon as the last tray 
had been left with coffee and cigars Besant 
stood up. : : 

“I think,” he suggested, “‘that it might 
be well to make another little scouting 
expedition." 

he old gentleman peered up at him 
anxiously. "You won't be gone long?" 
he pleaded. “I am naturally very much 
worried to-night. I have to confess I feel 
better when you are here.” 

Genuinely touched by his confidence, 
Besant hastened to reassure him. 

“I won't be gone long," he promised. 
He deliberated a moment and then leaned 
over the wheel chair. 

“Mr. Crewe," he said, “as soon as 
things get a bit quieter in the house I want 
totry a little experiment, one that you can 
watch yourself.” 

“Do anything you like,” replied the 
older man. “Anything will be better than 
this cursed waiting.” 


ASSINGintothe hall and down the main 
stairway with no particular attempt at 
concealment, Besant went out by way 
of the terrace. It was now thoroughly 
dark and at his leisure he walked slowly 
around the whole house, studying all the 
doors and matching them up with his 
knowledge of the stairways and corridors 
of the interior. In the great dining hall 
he could see Cynthia Crewe and Serrano 
with Connie and Arthur Cramp sitting 
guedy at dinner. Through the tall win- 
ows the scene looked oddly placid and 
secure, but one odd fact Besant did 
notice. Dorothy Sanford was not at the 
table. 

With the general arrangement of the 
house in his mind, Besant sauntered 
toward the stables and the garage. A 
dozen yards from the latter he paused to 
light a cigarette, taking pains that the 
flame of the match should light up his 
face for a moment. Almost immediately, 
Tim’s low voice came from the darkness. 

“ Anything happened?” asked Besant. 

“Well, one thing’s happened,” replied 
Tim. “Miss Sanford’s come down here 
and taken her car and gone out.” 

Eager for more information, Besant 
asked: “When was it that Miss Sanford 
went out?” 

“ About half an hour ago. I had just 
come back from my supper.” 


“Which way did she take?” 
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Tim laughed in the darkness. “Which 
way? There is only one way—the sand 
road to Gaylordsville.”” 

* Did she have any luggage?" 

“Luggage?” repeated Tim. “She didn't 
even have a hat, just a cape over her eve- 
ning dress. She come down all alone, 
jumped into her car, and was off before 
we could say Jack Robinson.” 

That Dorothy Sanford had some mis- 
-chief in hand there could no longer be any 
question. If, as a result of her own 
humiliation on the island, she had merely 
decided to rush home in anger she would 
never have dressed for dinner before she 
‘went. But, having dressed for dinner, 
why had she suddenly gone away? Some 
last-minute plan had evidently been 
formed among the conspirators, which 
Dorothy had started to set into imme- 
diate action. Less and less probable did 
it seem that Serrano had given a second 
thought to his promise not to leave the 
grounds that night. - 

Tim also had been doing some shrewd 
thinking of his own. s 

* Say, Mr. Besant,” he whispered, “I’ve 
got an idea. Don't you think that this 
may be a trick, this coming and going and 

utting things in the car? How do you 

now that Miss Sanford ain’t merely 
riding to Gaylordsville to put you off the 
track? If these young people are really 
planning to. slip a getaway, they must 
suspect that someone's watching. If I 
was them, I’d sneak down and make my 
real getaway in one of the boats. How do 
you know that that ain’t what they’re 
planning to do?” ` 

“T don't know at all,” answered Besant; 
and, in fact, the idea had come to him 
with more shock than he cared to admit. 
“But,” he added, “there are only two of 
us and we can’t be everywhere at once. 
Suppose you stay here a moment and I 
will go down and look at the landings.” 

At the boathouse everything was dark 
and the doors were locked. Without pass- 
ing through the building, Besant was 
unable to see whether or not any of the 
boats had been run out into the slips, but 
Tim’s suggestion had only served to re- 
mind him how many ways there were by 
which an escape might be made from the 
grounds. The best that he could really 
do would be to keep a watch on the house 
itself and, more and more deeply, he felt 
the security of Connie’s assistance. 


S BESANT returned from the boat- 
house he saw the light of a cigar on 
the terrace and knew that it must denote 
either Cramp or Serrano. Carefully avoid- 
ing the lights from the house he made a 
wide circle, and again met with Tim. 
“Tim,” he suggested, “I think the best 
thing for you to do will be to keep close 
to the house, possibly until midnight. 
Keep moving around and watch both 
sides. If Mr. Serrano, or the Swiss, comes 
out, trail him. If you think that either 
one of them is planning to leave the 
grounds, grab him and hold him—and 
yell. ' 
Avoiding the terrace, Besant slipped 
in at the other side of the house, went 
immediately to his own rooms, and then 
to those of his host. He thought that it 
would reassure the old gentleman to know 
that Tim was on vigilant guard outside 
the house. It did, distinctly, but, as a 
matter of fact, neither Besant nor Damon 


Crewe expected that much could happen 
so long as the house’ remained fully 
lighted, with the members. of the family 
and the servants still moving around. An 
hour was passed in casual conversation 
and then Besant went- out for another 
tour of inspection. He found all peaceful 
with Tim still faithfully on the alert. No 
sign, he reported, had yet been seen of 
Dorothy Sanford. 


HEN he returned to the invalid’s 

room, Besant looked at his watch. It 
was now between ten and eleven o'clock. 
Carefully inspecting all the doors and the 
balcony which opened from the bedroom, 
Besant went close to the invalid's wheel 
chair and began to speak in low tones. 

“Mr. Crewe," he said, “I have been 
hoping to fix matters so that you could 
get a Tice sleep to-night. Developments 
don't seem to be coming very fast. I sug- 
gest that we force them a bit. First, I am 
going to bring some things from your 
study." 

Passing into the study by way of the 
dressing-room, and using only his pocket 
searchlight, Besant first turned his atten- 
tion to the safe. It was exactly as he had 
left it on the evening before—the bolt 
still held out of place by the wad of paper. 
Taking out the tightly packed little wad 


he made some marks on it, and put it 


back. Next he gathered a handful of odd 
papers from the desk and then turned to 
the bookcase. Searching rapidly along 
the titles he found immediately what he 
wished, an atlas with a large map folded 

inside the covers. . 
Returning to the bedroom with his 
booty, Besant opened the map and uad 
enry 


‘it out on a little table before 


Crewe. The odd papers he scattered 
carelessly on the carpet at the side of the 
wheel chair, as if they had just been 
dropped for the moment. The banker 
watched him suspiciously. 

* What's all this?" he demanded. 

Besant laughed. “This,” he explained, 
“is just a bit of stage management. If 
it doesn't work, it won't do the least harm. 
Now, will you send for your secretary, 
Miss Dessler? Ask her to come here in 
about five- minutes." 

The banker looked at him doubtfully. 
"You don't mean—" he began; but 
Besant held up his hand. 

“T have told you,” he replied, “that 
until we find the person who’s causing 
this trouble, everyone in the house is under 
suspicion.” 

The old gentleman thought it over a 
moment, then nodded gruflly. “All right,” 
he said. “Ring that bell.” 

The butler appeared almost immedi- 
ately and Damon Crewe gave the order to 
call the secretary. As soon as the butler 
had gone Besant drew a chair to the table 
and began to speak rapidly. 

“Now,” he explained, “what you have 
to do consists largely in being very casual, 
but noticing Miss Dessler all the time she 
is here. When she comes I will be talking 
to you and please let me aie talking 
until I am ready to stop. When I do stop, 
you are to ask Miss Dessler to go and get 
something out of the safe. lt doesn't 
matter what—anything concerned with 
financial matters. Does she know the 
combination of the safe?” 

The banker nodded, and Besant con- 
tinued. “That is very lucky. It will show 


you one thing that I have in mind. That 
safe is now fixed so that it will open at 
once, just as it was before. A person who 
was accustomed to it, but is entirely in- 
nocent, would notice at once that some- 
thing was wrong, and would probably 
s ea of it. We will see whether Miss 

essler does. That is step Number One. 

“Step Number Two is more important. 
When Miss Dessler comes back from the 
safe, ask her to wait a moment, and I will 
go on talking. I am going to say three 
words, and when I say them I want you 
to notice how Miss Dessler reacts to them. 
Two words are the name of a town in Cali- 
fornia—Las Hayas. The third is. the 
name ‘Zankrouf.’ After she ps I wil 
explain their meaning. Have I madé my- 
self clear?” 

“I think so," replied the banker. ‘Go 
ahead." 


N a tense silence both men waited for 

two or three minutes until light steps 
were heard along the hall. At once Besant 
took his pencil and pointed to the map. 
He began to talk easily about. various 
locations represented on it. .“Fhere-came a 
knock at the door. Damon Crewe re- 
sponded and Miss Dessler camé into.the 
room. Ds M NEAL ge 
* Did yóu wish to see me, Mr. Crewe?" 

The, banker acted his part magnif- 
cently. "Just a minute, Miss ler." 

Without even looking up Besant kept 
on talking. ^ ^: oe 

“Now you understand,” he said; “that 
this map was made before the Californiz 
oil fields were discovered, and there is nc 
certainty yet what part. they will play in 
the general situation. ld and: silver 
with some lead have always been the 
staple output of the California mines— 
I beg your pardon." 

Besant stopped and looked up, and the 
older man turned to the secretary. 

* Miss Dessler, I think that that con- 
fidential report from Andrews is in the 
safe. Will you please go and get it?” 

The secretary went out, and returned 
with a bulky envelope, which she handed 
to her employer, who, in turn, handed it 
to Besant. «T; this what you wished ?" 

Besant nodded absently and laid the 
envelope on the floor beside him. ‘“Thank 
you," he said; "but before we take up 
that matter I want to emphasize onc 
thing." . 

He took his pencil and pointed to a 
spot on the map. “Now,” he continued. 
" there is one exception to those California 
mine districts. It is a little town called 
Las Hayas, and all the district is owned 
by a man named Zankrouf.” 

At his own words Besant glanced up 
quickly and saw the secretary looking at 
him with staring eyes. Very quietly he 
rose to his feet. 

“Miss Dessler," 


he said, "you ar 
under arrest.” 


The woman started back. “Arrest!” 
she repeated. “What for?” 
"For issuing libelous letters," an- 


swered Besant, “and also suspicion—" 

But before he could say another word 
there suddenly came through the opin 
windows a confused shouting in a man’s 
voice. There followed an instant of silence 
and then a deep, echoing “Boom.” ‘Lhe 
tones of the great bell in the tower began 
to rumble through the house. 

(To be concluded) 
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Volatility isthe readiness with which 
a Gasoline gives up its power. 


In the steady flow of completely 
vaporized Texaco Gasoline, you have 
a demonstration of the “mileage- 
value” of volatility. There is an instant 
and powerful response to every flash 
of the spark. At every degree of ac- 
celeration there is complete combus- 
tion with smooth, balanced impulses 


applied to the pistons. Stroke for 
stroke there is more available power, 
or to say it another way, less liquid 
Gasoline is required to produce the 
same amount of propulsive force. 


Texaco Gasoline does go farther. 
* * * 
All the better when the oil is right! You will rec- 
ognize genuine Texaco Motor Oil by its unmistakable 


clean, clear, golden color. Its results are as clear 
as its color. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


RUN IT WITH TEXACO GASOLINÉ 


GASOLINE t MOTOR OILS 


SAVE IT WITH TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
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“It’s a 


off the market when he learned how 
dangerous it was. 

An old man once brought us an elabo- 
rate contraption, on which it was evident 
he had spent a great deal of time. He 
insisted on our testing it and. taking pa 
for doing so, although ten dollars was all 
the money he had in the world. His con- 
trivance was designed to warn people of 
danger. If, for instance, a burglar climbed 
in through a window, or a fire. broke 
out, it was supposed to fire six shots, 
ring a loud gong, and turn on an electric 
light on the front porch! There were all 
sorts of things wrong with the invention, 
and we had to disappoint the old man by 
telling him so. 

One time a man came to us with a 
mechanism to be used on the front of 
automobiles. It was something like the 
cow-catcher on a locomotive. His idea 
was that if the driver ran into a pedestrian 
and knocked him down, this “ pedestrian- 
catcher” would be lowered instantly, so 
that the person struck would not be run 
over by the wheels. - 

The device was beautifully made, and 
it actually did what it was supposed to 
do. But the inventor had overlooked the 
fact, which we developed, that rarely is 
a person run over by an automobile. Nine 
times out of ten, if the accident is serious, 
the victim is thrown so that his skull is 
fractured; that is what kills him. 


AEN years ago a beautiful house in 
Chicago was ruined by a basement 
explosion. A poor type of automatic gas 
water heater was the cause. This particu- 
lar kind of heater was not safe and did 
not have the approval of the Labora- 
tories. The pilot light was not sufficiently 

rotected from drafts. It blew out one 

ay, as, anybody well accquainted with 
the mechanism might have expected it to. 
A little gas escaped; then somebody 
wanted hot water and turned on a faucet. 
A lot of unburned gas rushed out very 
quickly, sifted through the house until 
it found a pilot light somewhere else, and 
then came the explosion. 

A man once submitted to us a fire door 
for barns that was supposed to drop 
automatically in case of a blaze. We re- 
ported that the door seemed all right, ex- 
cept that it was not "sparrow-proof." 

he manufacturer thought this was a 
joke, and did not alter his designs. Later, 
in a barn where one of the doors was in- 
stalled, it failed to drop when a fire broke 
out. Examination showed that sparrows 
had built their nests in it, and that these 
nests had prevented the mechanism from 
working. 

A good invention does what it is sup- 
posed to do in an emergency, but in some 
instances it must not work unless there is 
an emergency. A burglar alarm, for 
instance, should never go off unless there 
is a burglar. 

One of our men was testing a store 
alarm some time ago. A policeman was 
close by, and our inspector set off the 
alarm to see what would happen. The 
gong rang steadily for five minutes, but 


(Continued from page 58) 


the officer didn’t even turn his head. Later 
the inspector asked him about it. 

" Aw!" he said scornfully, “I don't pay 
any attention to that gong; it's always 


ringin’.” 
' We do not test devices merely to see 
‘how they will work if only the most in- 
telligent and careful people use them; we 
try to see what may happen to them in 
the hands of the least intelligent and most 
careless persons. For that matter, plenty 
of intelligent people are quite careless. 
For instance, we have tested hundreds 
of automobile locks. Many of them are 
good, too. But the automobile insurance 
people will tell you that eighty-five per cent 
of the Sitoniobiles that are stolen were 
not locked. ^ 
A number of devices designed to lock 
cars automatically whenever the driver 
intentionally shuts off his engine are 
being submitted now. If this idea is 
perfected it will reduce the hazard due 
to the carelessness of automobile owners. 
Automobile locks are not the only 
things about cars that receive our atten- 
tion. We have a “shimmy table," where 
windshields, lamps, and other parts are 
joggled continuously until they have had 
the equivalent of thousands of miles of 
fast running over rough roads. 
Carelessness is actually one of the big- 
gest dangers in modern life. Take 
matches, as an illustration. Of course 
there is a vast difference in matches. 
Some are comparatively safe under ordi- 
nary usage; others are dangerous even in 
the hands of a careful man. We test them 
in the Laboratories, and sometimes we 
discover too much sulphate of soda in the 
heads. They crackle when struck, and 
burning particles are likely to fly in all 
directions. One particle can easily start 
a fire, if it falls in the right place—in a 
woman's hair, or on some flimsy garment, 
or in a waste basket. Sometimes the 
match sticks are not made of strong, 
well-grained wood. They may break in 
striking and the whole head will fly off. 
These are things we can test. But some- 
thing like ten billion matches are made and 
used every day, and we cannot tell by test 
whether all these matches, even the good 
ones, will be used carefully. 


HE fire loss in the United States 
amounts to considerably more than one 
million dollars every day. And human 
carelessness is responsible for most of the 
lives that are lost, and for most of the 
destruction of property. 
Another sort oF carelessness is trying 
to make an article do some job it was 
never intended to do. One man bought an 
approved type of safe and put into it a lot 
zi is old business records. He thought 
they would be perfectly secure from fire; 
and they probably were. But he did not 
open the safe at all for six months; and 
when he did he found that mildew had 
nearly ruined the records! 

The ordinary safe is opened and closed 
daily, permitting a change of air. But this 
safe was not opened for months. The books 
must have been damp when they were 

LIE E NE + 


Great Idea, But—" - 


ut in, and in that airproof interior the 

ugs or germs, or whatever causes mildew, 
got busy. We could hardly ask a safe 
manufacturer to provide for that kind oí 
usage. Safes are intended, primarily, te 
protect against fires and burglars. 

The tests we make on safes are severe. 
and rather dramatic. À safe does its job 
in case of fire if it preserves the paper: 
and other objects of value put into it. S 
when we test one we put document. 
inside of it, and try our best to destroy then. 

In one test the safe is taken to an open 
field. Magazines, papers, and a recording 
thermometer are put inside and the doo 
closed. Then kindling wood, boards, anc 
kerosene are piled around it and a fir 
is started. Sometimes a poor safe wil 
develop interior gases that explode, throw- 
ing the heavy door many feet; but a gooó 
safe will preserve the papers inside, the 
thermometer will not record a dangerou: 
temperature, and there will be no serioo: 
bulging of the plates. 


TH ERE is another épectaeulir test; fo 
fire isn’t the only thing a safe has te 
stand. When a floor gives way and the 
safe tumbles for many stories, will it break? 

To determine this, we apply the “drop 
test," as it is called. A safe is heated foi 
an hour in the furnaces, then taken out, 
hoisted thirty feet into the air, and 
dropped on a pile of bricks. After allow- 
ing it to cool, it is turned upside down, 
heated again for an hour, and later it is 
forced open to see if the contents wer 
injured. A safe built to stand that kind 
of test is pretty goodl 

We always reproduce the conditions o! 
actual use. Many an electric light switch. 
for example, is pushed on and off hundred: 
of times a year for many years. So we test 
switches for sixteen years of service. Of 
course we can’t put them in actual use 
for that long, but we do put them on a 
machine which duplicates the condition: 
of use by pushing the switch on and of 
thousands of times. If there is a weal 
point in the switch, our test will reveal it. 

Defective chimneys are the cause of 
almost as many fires as any other ont 
thing. Sometime when the wind is blow- 
ing, sit in front of your fireplace, and yov 
may hear the soot dropping like rain. That 
signifies a dirty, clogged chimney. Some 
day a spark ‘will proba ly get into the soot. 
ignite it, and your chimney will burn out. 
If it is properly constructed and the 
building has not sagged, making cracks 
in the brick, the fire may not do any 
damage. But if there is anything wrong. 
the fire will almost certam] y escape int 
the house. 

In the old days people used to clean 
chimneys by lowering a goose down, head 
foremost. She flapped her wings wildly 
as she went down, and by the time sbc 
reached the bottom, most of the soot wa- 
fanned out! 

Not many of us to-day could send : 
flapping goose down our chimneys, but 
we could prevent many fires if we woui 
pay a man occasionally to do the w) 
some other way. 
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: E oo VARNISH s 


When you finish lotes with 61”? Floor 
Varnish you put durability where it is needed. 
On linoleum, floors, furniture and woodwork 
«61" displays extraordinary wear-resistance, 
as well as water-resistance. Water and other 
liquids, hot or cold can not turn it white. «61? 
colors stain and varnish in one application. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with d Pratt C? Lambert Varnish Products are 
“61” with names of PSL dealers in your Ç so used by painters, specified by architects and 
wicinity will be gladly sent you on request. sold by leading paint and hardware dealers, 


Pratt & Lameert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT G LAMBERT Lae PRODUCTS | 
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Success or 
Failure? 


VY 


REGULAR, systemat- 
ic investment of one’s 
savings is indispensable 
to success. Live on less 
than you make, put 
your savings into sound 
bonds yielding a good 
rate of interést, and you 
will attain a goodly for- 
tune. Failure to save 
and invest means— 


failure. 


Straus Bonds offer 
the ideal invest- 
ment for one who 
wishes to achieve 
independence. They 
are safe and they 
yield the best in- 
come consistent 
with safety. 


Write for our current 
investment offerings. 
State the amount you 
will have to invest, in 
order that we mayserve 
you more intelligently. 
We will send you valu- 
able investment litera- 
ture, without charge or 
obligation. Simply ask 
for 
BOOKLET 1-1421 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YoRK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison Si. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How a Wise Mother Saved Money 
for Her Children 


By W. Espey Albig, of the American Bankers Association 


ANCY, the nineteen-year-old daugh- 

ter of a certain mid-Western family, 

had held a secretarial position for a 
little over a year; but, in spite of several 
increases in salary, she had never saved a 
dollar. Any slight raise in her pay seemed 
to bring with it a corresponding expansion 
in her scale of living. 

Jim, the son, had started his business 
career in the town garage, where he earned 
fifteen dollars a week, all of which he spent. 

The father and mother, wishing to have 
the children develop a sense of responsi- 
bility and live more systematically, sug- 
gested to Jim and Nancy that each should 
contribute to the family expenses to the 
extent of five dollars a week. The children 
approved the plan immediately, and their 
mother, without their knowledge, opened 
bank accounts in the names of Jim and 
Nancy. She deposited five do lars weekly 
to each account, and at the end of the first 
15 the accounts registered approximate- 

$265 apiece. But the children thought 
their payments were used for household 
expenses. | 

As time went on, jm worked himself 
more and more into the life of the garage. 
He was soon transferred to a more impor- 
tant department, with a corresponding 


increase in-salary. At the end of the first 


year he was receiving twenty dollars a 
week with five per cent commission on all 
sales of accessories, which made his in- 
come range from a hundred to a hundred 
and forty dollars a month. With this 
sudden rise to opulence, they all felt that 
Jim ought to increase to ten dollars his 
weekly contribution to the family ex- 
penses. He agreed, and that year his 


What Various Sums Will Amount 


Weekly 


: I Year 
Savings 


— | | [| ———  —H!nl 
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which the owner was willing to rent to a 
responsible person. Jim, however, had to 
admit that he had no bank account or 
other savings to supply the necessary 
financial background. He also found that 
he would have to have cash or credit for 
nearly $2,000 in order to start his own 
business. 

That night he talked the matter over 
with his father, who not only endorsed the 
idea but made the plan possible by giving 
Jim the bank book, now showing a bal- 
ance of almost $1,400 to his credit. The 
boy was so overjoyed he could scarcely 
speak! 

Jim is now well launched in his own 
business. 

When the secret of the weekly contribu- 
tions to the family was made known to 
Jim, Nancy also was told about her 
account. She continued to add to it her- 
self, and when she gave up her position to 
be married her bank balance was almost 
$1,000. 

Many parents celebrate the birth of 
each eid. by opening a bank account in 
its name. Such an account, opened with 
five dollars and receiving regular contribu- 
tions each month or each week, will mount 
up surprisingly in the course of years. 

There are infinite little schemes that 
encourage thrift, such as the dime savings 
banks, the penny barrels, and the coin- 
control clocks, which run after the manner 
of the well-known quarter gas meters. 

One man who concentrated his energy 
on dimes during a period of ten years now 
has an account registering about $500. 
Another man and his wife put by $150 in 
three years by saving all their pennies, and 


to, Compounded at 4% Quarterly 


I$ Years | 20 Years 


$1,061.71 |_$1,581.73_ 


75 | 57249 | 5271.05 3,163.46 

2 | 858.74 1,906.57 3,185.12 4745-19 

1,144-99 | 2,542.09 | 4,246.82 6,326.92. 

1,431.24. 3.177.601 | 5,308.53 7.908.65 

| 571748 | 3,813.14 | 653709223. 9,940.38 

1,154.11 | 2,003.73 | 4448.66 | 7431-94 |_11,072.11_ 

8 | 1,318.98 | 2,289.98 | 5,084.18 8,493.65 | 12,653.84 
1,483.85 | 2,576.22 | 5,719-71 | _ 9555-35 | T4:235-57 
1,648.71 | 2.862.47 | 6,155.23 10,617.06 | 15,817.30 


annual savings amounted to $527.85, 
making a total balance of about $800. But 
still he did not know he had a savings 
account. 

After another year of good hard work 
ue got the idea of going into business for 

imself. A popular highway passed the 
town, and Jim felt that the tourist trade 
would warrant another service station. He 
looked around for a good location and 
found an excellent garage just being built, 


a woman amassed $300 in nickels in the 
course of a few years. 

Thousands are saving through the 

ay-roll method. This system is in vogue 
in hundreds of the great industrial plants 
throughout the country. lt works auto- 
matically, as far as the employee is con- 
cerned. He merely asks the paymaster to 
deduct a part of his earnings and depost 
the amount of that deduction in the ban 
on each pay day. 
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Why Buy An Open Gar? 


You Pay No More for All 


HUDSON 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 


Outselling 
All Rivals 


The Coach is the Largest Selling 
6-CylinderClosed Car in the World 


Everyone prefers a closed 
car. Everyone knows the 
Coach gives highest closed 
car value. Priortothe Coach 
a closed car at moderate 
cost on a high grade chassis 
was not to be had. With 
the famous Hudson or Essex 
chassis, the Coach is the 
quality closed car in reach 


of all. 


What other at near the 
Coach price offers such con- 
vincing evidence of value. 


Important Notice 
to Buyers: 


The remarkable value offered in 
Hudson and Essex is matched 
by astonishingly low parts 
prices and the progressive 
service policy that keeps 
maintenance down to a mini- 
mum. Be sure and get parts 
price list from your dealer. 


Closed Car COTE ares in the Coach 


With BALLOON TIRES 


Standard Equipment 


Why buy an open car? The Coach--exclusive to Hudson and Essex— 
gives every closed car advantage, at almost open car cost. No other 


car shares its position. 
year. 


It creates the dominant car issue of the 
It is the largest selling six-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Balloon Tires Enhance‘‘Closed Car Comforts at Open Car Cost."' 


The Coach holds strictly to things that 
count in real car value. Now it adds 
the proven superiority of balloon tires 
—greater riding ease, finer appearance, 
improved road steadiness and braking 
efficiency. 


It marks another margin of advantage 
in a leadership of value that all ac- 
knowledge. 


More than 135,000 owners and nearly 
three years of service have established 


a staunchness and reliability never be- 
fore associated with a closed car. 


Both Hudson and Essex are of one 
quality—built in the same factories, on 
the same patents, by the same workmen. 


There is no reason on the score of econ- 
omy to accept a lesser car or compromise 
with an open car. In noother type or car 
can you get so much in closed car advan- 
tages and acknowledged chassis quality, 
within hundreds of dollars of the cost. 


Hudson and Essex Are of One Quality 
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Lord Bacon’s Refrigerated Chicken 


On a bitterly cold day in the spring 
of 1626 a carriagé rolled up before a 
cottage near Highgate in England. 

Out of it stepped Lord Francis 
Bacon, one of the master minds of 
Old England. His marvelous brain 
had been pondering over the effect 
of freezing temperature in the pres- 
ervation of meat. Nothing would 
‘do but to experiment at once. 

Buyingachicken, Lord Macaulay 
tells us, he had it plucked and 
drawn. Then he proceeded to stuff 
it with snow. While thus engaged 
he suffered a sudden chill. A week 
later he died. In the last letter 
written by his hand, however, he 
did not omit to mention that his 
experiment with the snow had suc- 
ceeded ‘‘excellently well.” 


So far ahead of his time was Bacon 


that it was not until nearly 250 
years later that the principles of re- 
frigeration were practically applied 
to the preservation of meat. 

Until 1865 the meat packing in- 
dustry was a cold weather business. 
The hot months were a problem. 

This problem was solved—it 
seemed ideally—when, between 
1865 and 1870, packers began to use 
natural ice to refrigerate rooms in 
which fresh and cured meat was kept. 

This method prevailed until 1890 
when mechanical refrigeration came 
into general use in the packing in- 
dustry. This principle was utilized 
in producing cold without the use 
of natural ice. 

Refrigeration revolutionized the 
packing industry—without it the 
business, in its present development, 


would be an utter impossibility. 

Throughout the year cattle can 
now be dressed at any of the widely 
distributed modern packing plants 
and the meat shipped practically 
everywhere. Markets which were 
local before refrigeration have be- 
come limitless. Fresh meat is now 
available throughout the country 
every day in the year. And the live- 
stock grower has been furnished a 
year-round market for his animals 
at cash prices. 

Today Swift & Company main- 
tains hundreds of refrigerated build- 
ings and thousands of refrigerato! 
cars as part of a system which keeps 
Swift meats under constant refrig- 
eration from the moment the ani- 
mal is killed to the time the meat 
is sold to you over the counter. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


all sources averages only 


QS. & Co 


Swift& Company's profit from 
a 
fraction of a cent a pound 
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of Holeproof Hosiery—the lovely new 
colors, the lustrous fabric, the style—is but one 
part of its superiority. For in Holeproof, as in 
no other hosiery, there is quality to match 
beauty! Amazing ability to wear, to withstand 
laundering. Luxury that is economy. 


NC. forget that the exquisite appearance 


Why? Because we use only highest quality 
materials. Because we have had more than a 


half century's experience in knitting fine 
hosiery. 

The very newest shades and colors are being 
shown now at all good stores: Peach, Rose 
Beige, Airedale, Orchid, Sunburn, Silver—and 
many others. Silk, silk-faced and lusterized lisle. 
Styles also for men and children. Holeproof is 
sold only through retail stores. If not available 
locally, write for booklet and prices, 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Rocking Moon 


A Romance of Alaska E 3 
By Barrett Willoughby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


Eprror’s Nore: The author of “Rocking Moon," which begins with 
this instalment, is almost a new writer. She bas published one 
novel—“Where the Sun Swings North’—but this is her first maga- 
zine serial. Beginning on page 10, we are printing her own personal 
story. It is as thrilling as fiction and is written with compelling beauty. 
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a a den 
HE great hewed-log house, still 
known in the Alaskan village as 
the Governor’s House, stood 
high on a green knoll overlooking 
the Harbor of Rezanoff. It cast a 
long morning shadow across the grass 
before its deep veranda, a shadow which 
ended just at the rim of the knoll, where 
an old Russian cannon thrust itself out 
over the red roofs of the trading post on 
the beach below. 

The suns of a hundred and twenty- 
eight summers have sparkled on the 
island-dotted harbor since Alexander 
Baranoff, the little Czar of the 
Pacific, placed that cannon 
there. It is the last of twenty 
that once guarded this far 
northern village of Rezanoff 
from the attacks of hostile 
Aleuts when the vast country called 
Alaska was lettered on the charts ofthe , 
old navigators “Russian America.” The 
Aleuts are a tamed and vanishing race 
now; the flag staff has felt the tug of 
the Stars and Stripes for fifty-seven years, 
and the Governor's House, whose walls 
once rang to the toasts and laughter of 
adventurous nobles from a Russian court, ished, and fumbled uneasily with 
has become the dwelling of Nicholas the bottom button of the old khaki 
Nash, the young bachelor owner of the hunting coat straining at the apex 
Rezanoff Trading Company. of his generous abdominal region. 

Nash lay sprawling in a steamer chair When there was no response from. 
iust outside the veranda, apparently so the steamer chair, he turned his back 
intent on the smoke of his cigarette that upon the young trader and focused his 
he did not hear the monologue addressed eyes on the figure of another man, lying 
to him by Colonel Jefferson Breeze, al- unconscious on the grass before him. 
most at his elbow. “He hasn't budged an eyelash since we 

The kindly old colonel—who had never carried him up here from the dock," the 
seen the inside of a barracks—was lean- colonel went on. ; Y I 
ing on a cane of mastodon ivory, one The object of his anxiety lay with his 
booted foot crossed over the other. head pillowed on an air cushion from a 

“I don't like it a bit, Nick," he fin- launch. Ile was a tall young man with é 
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wide shoulders and lean, strong-looking 
limbs. Hair of intense black swept back 
from a pale, high forehead and, whether 
from necessity or intent, nature had been 
allowed for some time to take its course 
in the matter of beard. 
smock of coarse nondescript 
material was belted about the 
man’s waist with an old suit- 
case strap. Faded blue overalls 
and boots of thin leather, 
knee high and obviously of 
Russian make, completed 

a costume which clung to 
him dam ly. 

“Oh, he ll come around 
all right, Colonel" The 
occupant of the steamer 
chair laughed carelessly. ''] 
never saw such a tough- 
looking baby in my life. 
Looks like a Bolshevik.” 

* Well, I admit he doe: 
bear thefacial characteristics 
of a Malemute pup, Nick; 
but no Bolshevik would 
have jumped overboard to 
save Feodor. Of course it’s 
my own fault. When we left the island 
of Rocking Moon this morning I promised 
Sasha I'd keep my eye on that devil 
half-breed; but we hadn't any more'n got 
the ‘Simmie and Ann’ roped to the dock 
before Feodor scrambled aboard the Big 
Swede’s schooner. He must have got a 
whiff of the Swede’s macoola barrel, for 
he’s been aching for a spree ever since 
Father Anton left. Anyway, the first 
thing I know, Feodor with a bottle, and 
the Swede with a capstan bar are chasing 
each other all over the deck of the 
schooner. The Swede hits Feodor with 
the bar, breaking his arm and knocking 
him overboard at the same time. This 
chap"—the colonel pointed his cane at 
the smocked figure on the grass— this 
chap, who was leaning over the stern of 
the ‘Starr,’ waiting for her to sail, goes 
overboard in as pretty a dive as I ever 
did see, and started to tow Feodor ashore 
—the tide running out like a mill race, 
too. But that crazy half-breed ups with 
the bottle he still held and cracks the fcl- 
low on the jaw! Yes, sir. Knocked seven 
bells outten him!” 


NHEEDED by the colonel, the small 

steamer “Starr” moved slowly away 
from the dock below. ‘‘And here we are," 
he trumpeted, “in a pretty kettle of fish! 
That scoundrel Feodor laid up with a 
broken arm just in the busiest season at 
the fox ranch, no help to be had for love 
nor whisky on account of the herring-run, 
and me not knowing the fu-fu valve from 
the ash pan on that blasted launch of 
Sasha's." 

Before the colonel finished speaking 
the man on the grass stirred and opened 
his eyes. A moment later he was sitting 
up, gingerly placing a slender, well- 
formed band t6 his jaw. 

“ Jee-ru-sa-lem!” he mumbled in a dis- 
tinctly American voice. "What a wal- 
lop!” Pivoting his body at the waist he 
looked about him as if in search of some- 
one. “What became of that blamed fool?” 
he queried. 

“Oh, Feodor’s all right!” assured the 
colonel heartily, a deep relief in his voice. 
“How are you, sir? Permit me to assist 
vou to your feet." 
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The colonel, on landing, 
was not long in explain- 
ing Feodor’s plight and 
the stranger's presence, 
and while she listened 
Sasha was able to ob- 
serve the new man, who 
was already unloading 
the launch. . . . Some- 
thing she called her 
“Malemute instinct” 
approved of and 
accepted the stranger 


"E-a-s-y . . . easy there, Chief!” The 
stranger, still holding his jaw with one 
hand, waved the colonel off with the 
other. “Not so fast. . . . I feel as if I 
were fastened to the edge of a buzz-saw." 
He drew his knees up and, resting his 
elbows on them, sank his dark head in his 
hands. A battered wrist watch, like 
those worn by officers during the war, 
caught the light as he moved. 


ICHOLAS NASH sat up in his 
steamer chair. His eyes, with their 
habitual look of somnolent disdain, passed 
deliberately over the stranger's clothes. 
“The ‘Starr’ has pulled out without 
whistling, Colonel," he said. "Your 
friend has missed his boat." 
The newcomer raised his hairy face 
from his hands with a jerk. 
“Good lord!” he ejaculated. 
He made an effort to come to his feet. 
“Take it easy, my boy,” entreated the 
colonel, helping him. “There! Now 
what vou need, my dear sir, is a wee drop 


of good liquor under your belt," continued 
Colonel Jeff, brushing some clinging grass 
from the strangers damp clothing. 
* But—" he raised himself, *but——ar-r- 
umpp—” he hesitated, cocking a meaning 
look over his glasses to meet Nash's 
warning eye. “All I can offer you is—a 
cup of hot coffee.” The colonel brought 
out the last words with the air of one 
who reluctantly observes the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

"Anyway, you needn’t worry about 
your steamer, my boy," he went on. 
“There'll be another one along in a 
month. D'you mind giving me a clue to 
the name you're using now?" 

Something like a smile showed in the 
newcomer's gray eyes. 

"Call me Tynan,” 
Tynan." 

“And can you run a gas engine, Gary?” 

“ Absolutely!" 

* Praise heaven!" exclaimed the colonel 
fervently. “Now, I am Jefferson Breeze, 
the best single-handed talker in the 


he said. **Gary 
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North, and the only sourdough that 
knows nothing about a boat. And he—” 
with a wave of his hand toward the 
trader—“is Nicholas Nash, the High 
Mogul of Rezanoff.” 

ash acknowledged the introduction 
carelessly. He shifted his long legs and 
rose from the chair, settling his cap for- 
ward over his light hair. There was a 
faint, indescribable look of danger about 
him as he thrust his hands into the pock- 
ets of his trousers and, with a shoulder- 
swinging gait, crossed over to the colonel. 
He wore a suit of dark-green forestry 
cloth and leather puttees. His face was 
long and lean. His eyes—it was difficult 
to tell whether Nick Nash’s eyes were 
blue like those of his Irish father, or brown 
like those of his Russian mother, for, 
though he was thirty years old, there was 
a vague, moist mistiness about them, such 
as is seen in the eyes of natives who have 
drunk for many years the fiery sour- 
dough beer of the North, macoola. 


WHEN Nick was growing up the citizens 
of Rezanoff, where he was born, called 
him “Spawn of the Devil,” without in any 
way incurring the displeasure of the hon- 
est old trader, Martin Nash, who was his 
father. But following the war, when 


Nick, after two years overseas, came. 


home with a splendid record, his neigh- 
bors were divided in their opinion of him. 
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Old Martin Nash had been dead a year 

now, and Nick was carrying on the busi- 
ness of the trading post. His helpers 
were all strangers to the village—men 
whom young Nash had known in his 
rather notorious rambles up and down the 
coast of Alaska. He had even enlarged 
the scope of his territory, and since fox 
farming was the leading industry of the 
Aleutian Islands he specialized in fox 
supplies. He marketed nearly all the furs 
produced in that section, and fox farm- 
ers depended on him for supplies and 
often for hired help. He halted now 
beside the stranger, eying him apprais- 
ingly. 
Colonel Jeff proceeded, in his most 
orotund manner, to express his apprecia- 
tion of the rescue of Feodor, and present- 
ly, slipping a hand through the arm of 
each young man, he led them off down the 
path to the roadway, which curved through 
the village. 

A turn in the road disclosed a white, 
two-story house whose three gables and 
red roof suggested a comfortable farm- 
house, rather than the hostelry it was. 
They entered. Sunlight streamed through 
the windows, throwing upon the sand- 
scoured floor squares of light and the 
shadows of flowers that bloomed in pots 
on the deep sills. 

The colonel hung his cap on a nail and 
squeezed himself in at one of the three 


tables covered with white oilcloth. “Sit 
down, boys. Anyone out there in the 
kitchen?” he called cheerily. “Oh, how 
are you, Zoya, my dear! You look pretty 
as a rice lily this morning." 

A tall, slender girl had appeared in the 
doorway. The crisp pink of her house 
dress set off the clear olive of her skin and 
her cloud of dark hair. Her eyes, dark 
and lustrous, were half veiled heavy 
lashes as her glance passed ef over 
the colonel and Gary, lingering at last on 
Nick. 

“Splice the coffee, Zoya, 
please, and bring us some- 
thing piping hot—clam chow- 
der would be about right,” 
the colonel went on as the 
girl approached and stood 
close to Nash. 

ThecolonelintroducedGary, 
telling of the rescue of Feodor, 
who was her brother. 

“Of course, my dear,” he 
finished, “this accident cuts 
off - your visit with your 
mother, you know. ou'll 
have to go back with me to 
Rocking Moon this after- 
noon." 

Involuntarily the girl's eyes 
sought Nash's face before she assented, 
and the trader followed, her when she 
went to the kitchen. 

"Nick's got a natural bent for the 
ladies," commented the colonel, *and a 
heart as elastic as a rubber band." 


HEN the chowder was on the table 

Colonel Jeff raised his head from the 
first swallow and burst out, “Say, Gary, 
I’m in a dickens of a mess. Got togetaman 
to run that blasted launch of Sasha’s and 
help us out on the fox ranch at Rocking 
Moon until Feodor is all right again. 
Now, see here”—he leaned confidentially 
across the table—“‘you can’t possibly get 
away from here for a month, so why 
don't you take the job?" 

"Tm your man, Colonel," said Gary, 
with a promptness that suggested empty 

ockets.  "But—Sasha, and Rocking 
. Sounds interesting; but who is the 
lady?" 

“Sasha, my dear sir, is the only 
child of the village priest, Father Anton 
Larianoff, and she's the owner of the fox 
ranch on Rocking Moon. You see, the 
war put the kibosh on the Church in 
Russia, which always supplied the money 
for the churches in Alaska. When Sasha 
saw there was going to be nothing to live 
on, she ups and starts a fox ranch on an 
island she owns. This fall she stands to 
clear up a bunch of money, pay all her 
debts, and set her dad on his feet again." 

* And her father?" 

* He's down in Juneau now, putting in 
time in research work at the Territorial 
Library. He's writing a history of the 
country. Thinks Alaskan children should 
have their own histories and geographies, 
instead of being forced to study out of 
books that picture this country as a 
frozen waste inhabited by Eskimos and 
polar bears. Sasha is just as enthusiastic 
about his book as he is, and she made him 

o down there for a couple of months to 
toil it up." 

Nash sauntered out of the kitchen, and 
with a casual remark, continued on his 
way to the street. 
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Half an hour later the colonel and 
Gary were emerging from the door of the 
trading-post store, their arms full of 

urchases. As they did so, a low, rakish 
[inch shot out from the dock near by 
throwing the water high on each side of 
its prow. The loud, unmuffled exhaust 
struck the green hillside back of Rezanoff 
like a tangible thing. 

: “That fellow can go some!” exclaimed 
Gary, with a man's admiration for speed. 

‘Ves. That’s Nick in his ‘Seal Pup.’ 
Swiftest thing this side of Seattle. He’s 
going over to see Sasha, I reckon.” 

The old man’s bemused eyes lingered 
on the disappearing craft. “Nick has al- 
ways had everything he wanted in life, 
seems to me—except Sasha,” he medi- 
tated, as if he had forgotten the presence 
of his companion. “His father was one of 
my oldest friends, but—” He paused, 
then finished with sudden fierceness, ''I 
hope he never gets her!” 


AS COLONEL JEFFand his companion 
stood on the dock at Rezanoff watching 
the vanishing “Seal Pup," Sasha Lari- 
anoff, fifteen miles away, lay in the grass 
just below the weathered planks of a 


watch tower which crested the highest’ 


romontory on her island of Rockin 

foon. Beside her, Alexander Baranoff, 
her pet blue fox, sat on his haunches look- 
ing out over the sunny water of the 
straits. 

The August sun blended the scents of 
earth, trampled grass and wild flowers 
about her. Sea gulls flew over, and little 
wind gusts, spiced with the breath of 
forest and the open sea, brought her the 
drowsy murmur of surf. She stirred in 
lazy content and stretched her lithe 
young limbs luxuriously. Her outflung 
arm came in contact with the meditative 
Alexander, nearly knocking him over. He 
recovered his balance and eyed her with 
reproachful dignity. 

‘Sasha sat up urnag: “Oh, Alex- 
ander! 'Scuse me! Come over here, honey, 
and I'll rub your funny head for you." 

Her slim outstretched hands invited 
him, but the fox blinked his yellow eyes 
and turned his head away. Then, sud- 
denly changing his mind, he came toward 
her with deliberate, dainty steps, his 
heavy tail trailing on the grass. Settling 
himself with his muzzle on Sasha's lap 
he closed his eyes as she began stroking 
his maltese-colored fur. 

The sunlight heightened the clearness 
of the girl's creamy skin, the deep amber 
of her long-lashed eves, and the under- 
tone of gold in her dark, copper-colored 
hair..." Larianoff red” they called Sasha's 
hair over in Rezanoff, where she had 
been born twenty-three years before. All 
the Larianoffs had it, from the time of the 
frst young Anton Larianoff, a secular 
priest who came from the land of the 
Tsar in the galiot “Simeon, the Friend of 
God, and Anna, the Prophetess." ‘The 
girl had always taken an unholy delight 
in the pious and lengthy name that 
adorned this vessel, and to-day, the mod- 
ern gas-boat that enabled her to carrv on 
the business of her fox ranch bore the 
historic appellation, shortened. affection- 
ately to “Simmie and Ann.” 

It was time for the “Simmie and Ann’ 
to be heading home now from Rezanott, 
where Colonel Jeff had gone for supplies. 
lhe girl hoped he would bring Zoya back 


, 
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with him. Ever since Sasha could re- 
member, Zoya and Feodor had been 
more her friends and companions than 
her servants, for in her father's house no 
one was called “servant.” 

“No more rubs now, Alexander," she 
said presently, as she lifted the animal 
from her lap and stood up. “We'll see if 
Colonel Jef is coming home yet.” 

About her the wild hay stood shoulder 
high, shimmering and swaying in the 
wind. She shaded her eyes, looking 
across the watérways and the many low 
islands that interposed spruce forests be- 
tween her and the hidden village of 
Rezanoff. Above the far, lilac-toned 
mountains, sun-shot masses of clouds bil- 
lowed in faint shades of silver and prim- 
rose and coral. 

The loud staccato “put-put-put”’ of a 
gas engine began echoing agamst the 
cliffs of Rocking Moon, disturbing Sasha’s 
Across the channel a launch 


reverie. 
swiftly rounded the point of Windward 
Island. She recognized Nash's “Seal 


Pup," but she made no effort to go down 
to the house. Let Seenia, her old Aleut 
nurse, tell him where she was. She liked 
Nicolai best with a setting of mountains 
and the sea, anyway. Lately, she felt a 
vague uneasiness when he came close to 
her indoors. 


GHE pictured him landing at the float, 
uestioning Seenia, and then tramping 
up the hill in search of her, treading down 
the bluebells and snatching off the heads 
of the Indian celery ashe came. That was 
Nicolai—ruthless, inexorable, Nicolai— 
who had as many moods as a woman. 
What would he be to-day, she won- 
dered: the charming, irresponsible Irish- 
man, or the moody, savage Russian? 
Alexander abruptly trotted off into the 
gres just as footsteps sounded behind 
er 


“Why, Sasha!” Nick’s voice carried a 
distinct tone of resentment. “ Didn't you 
see me coming down the strait?” 

“Didn’t I see him coming down the 
strait?" Sasha repeated in her bantering, 
charmingly husky voice. “Yes, Nicolai, 
I did. And what's more, I heard you too, 
not being stone deaf." She looked up 
over her shoulder and met the sullen ex- 
pression of his eyes with a laugh. “Did 
you expect me to dash down the hill and 
catch your line as you came sweeping in 
to the float?” 

"Sasha!" the word was snapped out 
like a command. “You are always 
laughing at me—keeping me away from 
vou with your mockeries and your— See 
here, Sasha! Every time I come near you 
lately, vou say something to set me off 
wrong! You never used to be this way,” 
he finished irritably. 

"Now, Nicolai," she answered, in the 
same tone she had used to pacify the 
offended Alexander an hour and a half 
before. "Don't be a crosspatch. Come 
sit beside me here, where we can look 
towatd Rezanoff and—" 

“Im tired looking at. Rezanotf!" A 
peculiar, a smoldering look crept into 
Nick's eyes, a look the girl knew por- 
tended one of his "devil" moods. “I'm 
sick of the whole darned country! For 
heaven’s sake, let's turn our backs on 
Alaska and look toward the South— 
toward civilization, for once.” 

A few moments later they were seated 


on the other side of the watch tower, 
their backs to its weather-worn planks. 
Nick’s moody eyes traveled over the 
scene below them. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I should 
think you'd go mad here, Sasha. The 
loneliness—the cursed peace of it all!” 

Below them the hill slope, a-stir with 
waving grasses and goldenrod and blue 
Ecanmms fell away to a small horseshoe 

ay ringed with clean gray sand. Back 
from the beach the red roof of the wide 
old ranch-house was rivaling the bnght- 
ness of the fireweed which splashed the 
meadow, and a forest of tapering spruces, 
heavy with cones, marched down to meet 
the wire meshes of the fox corrals back of 
the log barn. To the Alaskan girl it was 
home—a home beautiful in the way of the 
wilderness; comfortable too, and far from 
lonely. Were there not the gulls always 
calling overhead, the magpies and the 
blackbirds rollicking in the tree tops, and 
her purebred blue foxes tiptoeing along 
the sands? But then Nicolai never had 
approved of her running the fox ranch. 

“The South!" Nick was repeating. 
“Oh, Sasha, if you could see it once! His 
voice thrilled to memory and his hand 
swept out across the green forests below 
them, across the whole Island of Rocking 
Moon to the far line of purple sea showing 
on the other side: “The great, rich cities, 
with their high buildings, and miles and 
miles of chimneys sending up smoke to 
thesky. The luxuries! The conveniences! 
I’ve been away from it all a year now, and 
I'm hungry for it aga/n—the city at night 
with lights, music, perfume. . . . And 
the women— wonderful, subtle women, 
Sasha, with tinted faces and smooth, soft 
shoulders showing through the half-veil- 
ing things they wear! And the dancing, 
and the— But oh, what's the use talking 
to you!” he broke off. “You have never 
even seen an automobile." 


T THE tone of his voice the girl's eye: 
grew bright and her cheeks flamed 
with sudden resentment. 

“ Automobeel!" She rolled the word 
scornfully on her tongue. “Why is it 
that I should know the auto-mo-beel?” 
She lifted her firm little chin indignantly. 
“You forget, Nicolai, that I have seen it 
all in the moving pictures! I have seen 
your cities of stone and brick, with no 
place to breathe in the narrow canyons of 
streets, and the unfortunate inhabitant: 
swarming through them—hurrying, jos- 
tling, yes, leaping aside to avoid collision 
with those auto-mo-beels that are darting 
about, crazy, like bugs! Auto-mo-beel!” 
she made a deliciously rude face. Pooh!" 

"Yes, yes," he turned to her in sur- 
prising agreement. “Thats just it. 
Sasha—for those down there who must 
work for little—and walk. But for the 
rich, the ones who ride— Ah, Sasha, you 
have no idea of the power money brings! 
Money! Power!" He brought his fist 
down on his knee. “I have tasted it 
down there in the States! I've spent my 
money like a millionaire—while it lasted. 
Ive had the jackals of trafic and trade 
slinking at my heels, fawning on me. 
giving me of their best. But I knew. 
blast them, that I was king only as lon: 
as my money lasted. And always, before 
I went broke, I had sense enough to come 
back here to Alaska to make more. . . - 
But it's getting harder every vear to do it. 
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His mouth hinted of cruelty and his eyes were smoldering as she had sometimes seen the autumn sun smolder 


behind the fog banks. 


The natives are bringing in fewer furs; 
the Government is tying everything up. 
I -vish,” he burst out, “I had lived in the 
old sea-otter days, when there was no 
cursed law in the land!” 
"The girl said. nothing. 
to Nick's outbursts. 
*But I'm going to make money, 
Sasha. My ideas about things have 
changed a lot since the war. I'm going 
ro make it, and a lot of it, or else throw 
up EVER ERE and head for Siberia or 
some other place where there's freedom. 
[' rn going to make a pile of it next year— 
every year. Enough to live where I 


She was used 


“Look here, Sasha! You really mean that, do you?" 


please, anyway, eight months in the 
year. And, Sasha . . . Sasha,"—his 
voice softened as he leaned toward her— 
“when I go South—I want you with me." 

Sasha held up her hand quickly as if for 
silence, but he went on. 

“Tm going to marry you and take you 
down there. And I’m going to dress you 
better than any of them, Sasha, you little 
devil!” His gaze traveled over her ap- 
praisingly. “You pretty little red-headed 
devil" He laughed as if in sudden ap- 
preciation. "Come, sweetheart! Come, 
lubimaya! Don't look at me like that. 
You know vou like me, Sasha.” He slid 


His voice had taken on a rough intensity 


his hand out with the instinctive arro- 
gance of one used to submission. 
*Let's—" 

A sudden movement, and the girl was 
on her feet facing him, and matter-of- 
factly shaking her green skirts to dis- 
lodge the clinging grass. 

“Blessed Peter!" she exclaimed with 
mild impatience, refusing to take him 
seriously. “How many times must I 
tell you, Nick, that I will not be courted 
in that love-me-or-I’ll-beat-you-to death 
fashion? How often must I repeat that 
Im never going to marry you, foolish 
boy?” (Continued on paze 70) 


are a people who recognize no 
boundaries; we take little account 
of distances. A lover will walk 
twenty miles to kiss his sweet- 
heart good night and be back at 
his camp the next morning. 
trapper nonchalantly makes a 
day’s journey to borrow the latest 
magazine. 

And at Cordova, for instance, if 
the mayor’s wife decides to give a 
dinner dance two weeks hence, 
she wires to Seattle for hothouse 
roses, which will come fifteen hun- 
dred miles in the cooling-room of 
a steamer and arrive fresh and 


Barrett Willoughby, author of ‘‘Rocking 
Moon,”’ the fascinating Alaskan romance 
that begins in this issue of ‘“The American 
Magazine," is a native of Alaska. She 
grew up on board her father's tiny ship 
and in primitive Indian villages and 
trading posts that fringed the then un- 


charted shores. In ‘‘Rocking Moon" she 
gives you a wonderfully vivid story, 
steeped in the local color that she knows 
so well. Her home is now at Katalla, on 
the wildest stretch of the North Pacific 


fragrant in time for her party. 
Her women guests, wearing eve- 
ning gowns from New York's 
exclusive houses, could at a mo- 
ment's notice slip into shoepacs, 
knickers, and a parka, and help 
their husbands to “mush” a dog 
team over the snow, paddle a 
canoe, or run a launch. 

But with all our modernity, 


ec 


H, PVE always wanted to go 
to Alaska, but—br-r-rrr!— 
don't you nearly freeze up 
there in that isolated 
country?” 

When I’m in the States this is what 
invariably greets me the instant people 
learn that I’m an Alaskan and have lived 
in the North all my life. 

They look politely incredulous when I 
tell them that often we have a summer 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees. They 
are frankly disbelieving when assured 
that, except for those times I travel win- 
ter trails, I wear exactly the same clothes 
the year round that I wear in San Fran- 
cisco; that nearly all Alaskan towns, not 
camps, have steam-heated hotels, elec- 
tricity, and telephones; that we get the 
news of the world every day over the 
cable and radio; and that even on lonely 
fox ranches the radio brings the best en- 
tertainment offered by broadcasting sta- 
tions in Seattle, Chicago, and other big 
cities. 

Nor do we Alaskans feel isolated. We 
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to-day the totem still rises be- 
side the radio mast; the dog 
team still finishes out the trail 
the Pullman begins; and the wilderness 
that stretches away from our back doors 
is as unchanged as it was in my childhood, 
when my first home was the schooner 
“Tyee,” which my father sailed along the 
glamorous, uncharted Alaskan shores in 
search of gold and adventure. 

From those days come no memories of 
towns, only totemed Indian villages un- 
der the Northern Lights; no memory of 
music, save the rhythm of Thlinget drums 
and dancing-sticks; no memory of clothes, 
except those of little red blanket-suits and 
the moccasins my two brothers and I 
wore. Yet I'm sure no one ever had a 
happier childhood than we three small 
Alaskans. 

My father was one of that restless 
brotherhood who 


. . . burned with a passion for the West 
And drank strange frenzy from its wind. 


He was a happy-go-lucky Irishman, 
who lived his life exactly as if he were 
an Immortal, with wind, wave, and tem- 
perature subject to his will. He con- 


Home 


My father took his family with him as he sailed 
along the glamorous, uncharted shores in search 
of gold and adventure—Once our sailors mu- 
tinied, and another time we were marooned 
on a desolate island and all but starved 


By Barrett Willoughby 


sidered himself equal to any occasion, 
and so did my young mother and we 
children. 

Old-timers in Alaska still tell tales of 
his proverbial “luck,” for he could bring 
the “Tyee” through storms that left the 
coast strewn with wreckage of larger 
ships. He could sail daringly through 
rock-spiked channels, and do nothing 
worse than scrape the barnacles off the 
“Tyee’s” keel. He could go blithely 
ashore among savages rated for their 
hostility to white people, and in ten 
minutes be making rib-nudging jokes in 
Chinook with the most bloodthirsty of 
the lot. It never occurred to him that 
there was anything or anyone in the 
world to fear. 


EMORIES of wild, stormy nights 

come back to me, when I, a very lit- 
tle girl, used to wake in my reeling bunk 
to the scream of wind in the ngging, 
the roar of waters, the tramp of hurrying 
feet on the deck above, the shouts of sea- 
men. I'd lie with tensed muscles, listening, 
and watching the garments on the wall 
swing out and back; then, as the schooner 
righted herself after every lunge, I’d grad- 
ually relax and snuggle close to the cool 
wood wall which was the hull of the 
“Tyee.” 

Let the black night howl and the black 
billows fling themselves over the deck! 
Nothing could happen to us while Dad 
stood out there at the unhoused wheel, 
his strong slim hands on the spokes of 
it, his yellow oilskins shedding grand 
flying streams of water! 

Once, in a great storm, our one lifeboat 
was washed away—the crash of its going 
comes back to me now—and later in the 
night the rudder was lost; but under bare 
poles and without steering gear my father 
managed to get the “Tyee” to a sheltered 
cove the next morning, and we came to 
anchor where a lonely Indian graveyard 
reared its totems among the tangled rice 
grass. 

One of the sailors swam ashore and 
stole a canoe off the grave of a chief—an 
act that would set the tribe on the war- 
path as soon as it became known. But my 
father, at the point of his pistol, made the 
man put it back, thus incurring his bitter 
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hatred, which later bore fruit in mutiny. 
I recall the “Tyee” coming to anchor 
on another occasion in a deep bay crim- 
soned with sunset. Another schooner, 
furled and peaceful, lay there in her own 
reflection. sm as we drew nearer, sounds 
of shooting and fighting came over the 
water, and in no time my father and some 
of the men were rowing over to see what 
was happening. When they returned the 
had with them a bareheaded man vidi 
a patch of blood on the side of his face. 
e was placid as the summer evening 
when he tossed his roll of blankets to our 
deck, though his partners on the schooner 
he had just left had spent that day trying 
to kill him.. Cap—his name was Cap 
Lyons—had stood for hours backed 
against a mast, standing three of them off 
with his pistol. From that day, Cap ad- 
ventured 'long with us. 


Y MOTHER will never talk of the 
L mutiny on the “Tyee,” because the 
horror of it lingers with her still. I re- 
member only the occasions when the 
whispering sailors would cease suddenly 
as we children came near; and how one 
day later everyone on board, except my 
mother, who had a headache, went ashore. 

We children were playing on the beach, 
when suddenly there were the sailors, 
black and scowling, standing in a row, and 
my father was before them with his 
revolver in his hand. He was angry and 
his face was pale as he talked to them. 
Then we all went back to the “Tyee,” 
and my father never slept nor allowed his 
yun out of his hand till we reached the 
nearest port. 

The sailors had planned to kill my father 
and us children and take the schooner with 
my young mother up to Bering Sea. 

But for the most part the dim memory 
pictures that come from those days are 
happy ones. I see some blue A askan 


(Right) Kodiak, the oldest white 
settlement in Alaska, plays a part 
in the serial, “Rocking Moon," 
which begins in this issue of ''The 
American Magazine." (Above) This 
is **Alexander Baranoff," the fox you 
will come to know in ‘Rocking 
Moon." Before writing her story, 
Barrett Willoughby, the author, 
though entirely familiar with the 
shores of Alaska, went to live on a 
fox ranch. For several weeks she 
roamed about the island which is the 
scene of her great serial romance 


waterway on sunny, lazy afternoons, 
with the “Tyee” lying becalmed in the 
reflected serenity of forest and snowy 
peaks, and we children playing on top of 
the cabin, or joining in the singing of the 
men, or watching the killer-whales dis- 
porting themselves in mighty leaps. 

Owing to my father we believed abso- 
lutely in magic and leprechauns, *'little 
people," in addition to Andersen's fair 
tales, which Mother read to us eac 
evening after we were tucked into our 
bunks; so all the adventures of that time 
have a tinge of enchantment. 

I remember one day, while we were 
waiting for the slack sails to fill, a whale 
came up and placed its nose against the 
rudder, not a foot under the sun-shot 
water. We children looked down on the 
mighty creature, stretching out fifty feet 
or more to where its tail waved astern, 
and confidently expected it to speak to us 
in rhyme, as did the bewitched flounder in 
the fiy tale. 

Other afternoons the men sat on the 
water casks on the stern deck, leisurely 
jerking halibut lines up and down while 
they smoked and told yarns of adventure 
that have made anything I have ever read 
seem tame in comparison. 


[^ OUR journeyings, whenever my father 
came to a camp or a trading post he 
liked he anchored there for a few weeks, 
so we were often the first white children 
the natives had ever seen. 

One day, at the Kayak Island trading 
post, my brother Loll and I were running 
about barefooted when suddenly we were 
surrounded by Indians, tall bucks in 
blankets, squaws in shawls, and little 
brown children who peeped from behind 
their parents. They talked in low throaty 
tones with occasional bursts of laughter, 
and pointed often to my feet. I knew a 
white child should never show fear of an 
Indian so I clasped 
Loll's hand and stood 
there straight and 
dignified as possible. 

Finally the chief, 
magnificent in a snow- 
white blanket, came 
down toward me. He 
bent, solemnly wetted 
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his finger in his mouth and rubbed it 
down my leg, then gravely he scrutinized 
it to see how much of the white had 
rubbed off my skin. 

“Ugh! Ugh!” he marveled in his best 
English. “Little squaw with white feet!” 
» My brother was so insulted at my being 
termed a squaw that he sprang at the in- 
vestigator and hit him a blow in the 
stomach, whereupon all the Indians 
backed away with loud laughs of amuse- 
ment. The mirth put us to rout, but 
later in the day the chief offered my father 
three sea otter skins—the equivalent then 
of three thousand dollars—for “the little 
squaw with white feet." It was the cus- 
tom of a young Thlinget buck to purchase 
a girl child who caught his fancy, and 
keep her until she grew old enough to 
become his wife. hus came my first 
proposal, and it was a very complimen- 
tary one at that, since the regular price 
for Indian girls was one hundred dollars. 


T WAS at Kayak that I earned my first 

money. My brothers and I caught codfish 
simply by dropping unbaited hooks off the 
stern of the “ Tyee.” We sold the fish for 
five cents apiece to the trader in charge 
of the post. This man was, and is still, che 
most picturesque and romantic figure I 
have ever known in my romantic country. 

All up and down the coast in those days 
he was called the White Chief. He ruled 
like a king in his wilderness kingdom, and 
among the Thlingets his word was law. 
Six feet tall he was, with massiv: shoul- 
ders and a slender, well-knit body. He 
had peculiar pale-gray eyes looking out 
from beneath heavy black brows, and the 
whiteness of his skin was startling against 
the mass of dark hair that crowned his 
head and the wonderful beard that fell in 
glossy black luxuriance to his waist line. 

We children often watched him, half- 
sitting, half-reclining, on a couch in a 
dusky corner of his living-room, waited 
upon by his Indian wives and smoking his 
long black pipe, while he slowly passed 
his hand over the length of his beard. To 
our childish minds he was the embodi- 
ment of all the wicked kings of fairy 
tales. We feared enchantment from him, 
and yet we doted on him, for he showered 
us with candy and (Continued on page 98) 


I Cross My Bridges 
Before They Are Even Built 


When things are fine I worry because they may get bad, and when they are 
bad, I worry because they may become worse—News of an epi 
demic throws me into a panic, while every passing pain 
makes me sure that I have appendicitis 


ON’T cross your bridges until 
ou come to them!” 

his is an old maxim and 

a good one. But I’ve never 
been able to obey it. 

Iam a premature bridge-crosser. 

In fact, I am, and have been for years, 
one of the leading members of the Pre- 
mature Bridge-Crossers of the World. I 
cross my bridges not only before I come 
to them but before they are constructed; 
and fréquently before the rest of the com- 
munity has even seen any need of a bridge. 

I dedicate bridges, break a bot- 
tle of ten-year-old Apprehension 
over the girders, throw the struc- 
tures open to the public, and am 
the first man over. It must be a 
bridge-crossing complex or some- 
thing. If all the bridges I have 
crossed prematurely could be 
placed end on to end they would 
make a shaft fifty times as high 
as the Woolworth Building. But 
I am against any such rearrange- 
ment of the bridges. My experi- 
ence has been confined entirely 
to crossing them, not to climbing 
them. 

It's a bad habit. I admit it. But 
nothing can be done about it. You 
can't teach an old bridge-crosser 
new tricks. 

Johnny Powers, who used to be 
tender of the Tomlinson Draw 
over the uinna River back 
home in Connecticut, had a cure 
for premature bridge-crossers, but 
Johnny is dead now. I saw him 
work it when I was a cub re- 
porter and had the water-front “beat.” 
Johnny was always good for a story, and 
as I sat with him in his little shanty 
perched atop the drawbridge one summer 
afternoon í saw him work his treat- 
ment. 

A tug was chugging up-stream with a 
couple of coal barges and had tooted for 
the draw to open. Johnny gave a couple 
of blasts to warn pedestrians and team- 
sters that the draw was about, to 
open. 

An old fellow from East Haven was 
coming along with a load of hay, and 
when Johnny gave the signal this fellow 
whipped up his horses and “beat the 
bridge." That is, he just managed to get 
onto the draw before it opened. Then he 
drove to the center, gave the bridge tender 
the laugh, and waited, feeling certain he 
would save considerable time by being 
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By H. I. Phillips 


in a position to trot right off when the 
bridge closed again. 
ohnny laughed. “That feller always 

pulls that trick. I'll have to teach him 
a lesson," he said. - 

*What're you going to do?” I asked. 

“Watch your Uncle Dudley,” said 
Johnny, with a chuckle. 

The tug and tow passed through. 

Johnny swung the bridge completely 
around, closing it so that it left the hay 
wagon headed straight back in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. There was 


He can't shake the old boy off 


not room enough on the bridge, a very 
narrow and old-fashioned one, to turn a 
load of hay around. The driver cussed 
Johnny out in spectacular language, and 
then drove off the bridge and back down 
the road nearly a quarter of a mile before 
he could turn around and retrace his 
course. Instead of being the first over the 
bridge he was the last by a good ten min- 
utes, and was still swearing as he rolled 
over and away. 

“Never cross your bridges till you come 
to 'em!" shouted Powers, even his glass 
eye seeming to roll with glee. 

I often think of Johnny Powers, and 
realize I would be a lot better off if tend- 
ers of his type were in charge of all the 
bridges I am forever crossing at top speed, 
ignoring the rules and signals. 

My toast to the bridges of this temporal 
existence is " More Powers to 'em!" 


I became a bridge-crosser as a boy. My 
first big worry was my ears. I remember 
as a lad of eleven or twelve “Dinny” 
Murphy, a schoolmate in Mrs. Wells's 
room in the Davenport Avenue School, 

odo me one morning with, “Hey, Big 
ars! 
* Who're you callin’ Big Ears?" I asked, 
much disturbed. 
“Don’t you ever have to pull 'em in 
going around corners?" he returned. 

"Never mind about my ears," I 
blurted out wrathfully. 

“I don't mind ’em if you don’t,” 
retorted Dinny, who had quite a 
gift for repartee. “ But you better 
have ’em clipped. If you ever get 
caught in a stiff wind they’ll cap- 
size you." 

He ruined my day. I stood at 
the head of the class for personal 
vanity at that time, and this 
was the first intimation that there 
was anything wrong with my 
ears. 


"HAT afternoon the first thing 
I did when I got home was to 
go to the mirror to get the Truth 
About Ears. I was shocked. They 
stuck out at right angles from mv 
head like a couple of sea shells. I 
made immediate complaint to my 
mother about it. She seemed 
highly amused, insisted they were 
just like “most little boys’ ears," 

ut, in response to my pleadings 
for a readjustment, admitted that 
if I tied something around my 
head at night it might “train” 
them closer to the head. 

I tied a stocking around my head night 
after night and went through the tortures 
of a First Big Worry for many months. 
The ears didn't train to any great extent. 
They still are of the full and flappy type. 
My chief fear in those days was that 
they would grow and grow until at the 
age of adolescence I would look like a 
three-headed man. 

The thought of becoming two-thirds 
ears and one-third boy constituted my 
first bridge, and I spent three or four 
years crossing it and recrossing it until 
it was finally swept away in a spring flood 
of common sense, bringing with it the 
resigned realization that one must take 
one's ears as one finds them. 

A worry that began with my boy hood 
and has continued with me up to the hour 
of this writing is the Appendicitis Worry. 


ve 
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I have been crossing Vermiform 
Appendix Bridge ever since I can 
remember, and I still make the 
trip once a day. 


ADREAD of appendicitis came 
upon me over twenty years ago, 
when a boy near my own age was 
stricken with it in our neighbor- 
hood. It was about that time that 
the affliction had begun to get 
stylish. All the well-to-do people 
in our town were going in for it. 
I had heard much talk about ap- 
pendicitis, and when this lad 
developed it, and underwent an 
operation which was the talk of 
the neighborhood, I suddenly 
experienced a horror of it, coupled 
with a conviction I might be 
seized with it any moment. My 
folks laughed at my fears and 
assured me there was no danger 
of any such ailment in our family, 
as we were too poor. | 

There never has been a twenty- 
four-hour period from that day to 
this that I have not, however, felt 
this fear. The slightest suggestion 
of a twinge sends me rushing across this 
bridge again. The planks are badly worn 
and the bridge is showing signs of wear 
and tear. 

I am a goat for health insurance sales- 
men. The moment they get to the point 
where they say, “Now, in case you have 
appendicitis the company pays you—" 
etc., etc., they have me hook, line, and 
sinker. 

About a year ago I grew weary of worry- 
ing over this and went so far as to ask my 
doctor if it would not be a good idea to 
have my appendix removed anyhow. 

“Why?” k asked. “Have you appen- 
dicitis?” 

** Not yet.” I replied. “But I’m afraid 
I’m going to have it.” 

e made the usual examination, 
laughed, said I was a hypochondriac and 
told me to forget it. (Hypochondriac is a 
good ten-dollar word. gtr look up its 
meaning some day, when not too busy 
with other worries.) “When you get it 
you'll know it," he 
said. 

And the way he 
said it has kept me 
worrying since then 
more than ever. 

I supply a lot of 
amusement to epi- 
demics. My tumbling 
on and off bridges 
whenever epidemics 
areflitting about must 
strike the germs as 

reat entertainment. 

vosoonerdothenews- 
papers announce that 
the Spanish influenza, 
German measles, or 
Russian sleeping sick- 
ness has. invaded 
America than I am 
thrown into a mild 

anic. 

When the last epi- 
demic of Spanish in- 
fluenza hit the East I 
rushed wildly to In- 
fluenza Bride e, but 
didn't so much as get 
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Terrible effects of a ‘‘Don’t’’ list 


across. The Spanish influenza, or Cas- 
tilian epizoótic, germs had sent a recep- 
tion committee out to greet me and it 
met me half way across. There's a funny 
thing about a germ. When it knows you 
expect it, it will go to the limit not to 
disappoint you. 


BEGAN worrying about Spanish influ- 
enza the day the ship news reporters an- 
nounced the arrival, during the latter 
i of the war, in New York of the first 
acillus. I remember the newspapers 
carried stories describing in detail what a 
fierce “bug” it was. Then came the epi- 
demic and bulletins of warning from the 
Health Department. These wamings 
were displayed in big type in the news- 
apers, on bill boards and in subway cars. 
ew “Don’t” lists were issued every few 
hours. 
It is my belief that these warnings -and 
“ Don’ts” are the biggest help epidemics 
have. The great majority of people are 


| Youre 
HEY! Y 
AHEAD OF ME 


Sometimes he gets there ahead of the bridge 
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apprehensive even when very little 
is said about anepidemic. When the 
health authorities and newspapers 
carry on a printing orgy and give 
more space to the arrival of an 
epidemic than to the arrival of a 
circus, a French musical comedy 
queen, an English spiritualist, a 
tornado or a new Japanese earth- 
quake, this apprehension gives 
way to something akin to panic. 
Germs get too much publicity. 


THE minds of all members of the 
Worry-Worry Clubsof America 
become dustened upon the plague. 
They absorb all the details, read 
all the front page “boxes,” swal- 
low all the health department 
warnings, and get themselves into 
such a receptive state of mind that 
no decent germ would have the 
heart to disappoint them. 

Doctors will tell you it is possi- 
ble for persons to think them- 
selves into a sickness. They will 
admit that the man or woman 
who worries over contracting a 
specific illness is more likely to get 
it than ‘the man or woman who holds 
no concern about it whatever, assuming 
both are in good health and take the 
common-sense precautions. 

It is the “ Worriers" whoarethe doctors’ 
best customers. They pay as much as the 
sick ones, and they give the physicians 
very little concern. 1 know physicians 
who have harmless and useless pills they 
prescribe for all such cases, now and then 
changing the color, size, or shape. 

* See that fellow?" a doctor said to me 
some years ago as a patient left his office. 
“There’s nothing the matter with him, 
but he thinks there is. I gave him a few 
pills to take every five hours. He'll 
imagine he's better.’ 

“If there's nothing the matter with 
him, why don't you tell him so?" I asked, 
indignantly, because I was conscious that 
the patient and I had much in common. 

“He doesn't want to be told there isn't 
anything the matter with him," explained 
the doctor. “It would give him a relapse. 
If I told him he wasn't 
sick, he’d tell all his 
friends I was a bum 
doctor and go to some 
other physician. You 
can’t doanything with 
a man who is deter- 
mined to be sick.” 

It so happened that 
I had intended to ask 
this doctor to pre- 
scribe for me (there 
was a lot in the news- 
papers about grip at 
the time), but I didn't. 
I was afraid he might 
say I had no symp- 
toms. I was in the 
mood for worryin 
that morning, an 
didn't want to be 
cheated out of it. 

Last fall I nearly 
thought myself into 
hay fever. This is one 
of the maladies I never 
had paid much atten- 
tion tobefore. But two 
(Continuedon page108) 


My Greatest Possession 


It is faith in my fellow men and women—Why I have it 
| and what it has meant tome | | 


By Irving Bacheller 


F LATE I have beenlookingover 
my small possessions. I find 
that my greatest asset is the 
interest I hold in a long-estab- 
lished enterprise known as the 

human race. Its business is now in a 
riod of depression, but I have not lost 
aith in the management. I know that it 


she ever knew, or could have understood. 
It was her husband, John McCormick, 


who later gave me a job breaking stone, 
with a hammer on Chapel Street, by which 


I earned the money to take me on the cars 
to the Fourth of July’ celebration at 
Ogdensburg, New York. 

After reaching the grounds, I found 


I was a successful liar, but my mother 
was a more successful detective. I could 
not long deceive her. Soon she knew all 
my dogs by name. My companion on that 
Fourth of July journey got into bad going; 
and far back down the road he had his last 
celebration. I never knew the truth of 
the tragedy, but I have thanked God that 


will continue to pay divi- 
dends. 

This earth is part of a 
plant that has only one 
definite purpose—that of 
making and testing men 
and women! 

You, my. good friend, 
with your little flat, your 
humble cottage, or your 
big house, are really a clerk 
injthe plant. The task by 
which we earn our daily 
bread is a necessary, but 
only a small, part of our 
duty as agents of the great 
enterprise. Our pay for 
faithful service is happiness. 
Our penalty for slacking is a 
heart-breaking weariness 
and the feeling that life does 
not matter much. 

All that I have done 
worth-while is due to m 
faith in human nature. It 
has made my way pleasant 
and bridged all the bad 
oing with friendships. It 
as helped me to keep the 
heart oF youth and the love 
of fun. I think it is true 
that I am younger at sixty- 
four than I was at twenty. 
Many shadows have fallen 
in my way; but they have 
vanished in the light of my 
unconquerable faith in men 
and women. 

It has not been a blind 
faith, for I have been de- 
ceived and cheated. But I 
. still believe that if a man 
gives faith and affection, 
that is what he will get. If 
he throws stones he may be 
sure of having a sore head. 


The Finest Thing 
I Ever Knew a Person To Do 


Prize Contest Announcement 


I THE accompanying: article, Mr. Bacheller 
tells some stories out of his own experience that 
have strengthened his faith in human beings. 
Read this account of the wonderful people he has 
known, of the splendid, kindly acts they have 
performed, and then write us of the finest tbing 
you ever knew a person to do. Was it sympathy 
and sacrifice in time of trouble? Was it generosity 
with money or worldly goods? Was it the giving 
of life itself? Perhaps the act was spectacular, or it 
may have been so simple as to seem almost 
commonplace. Think over all the noble deeds that 


have come within your experience, select the one 
that inspires you most, and write us a definite 
account of it. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words, 
we offer the following prizes: $20, first prize; 


$10, second prize; $5, third prize. Competition 
closes October 20th. Winning letters will appear 
in the January issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, 881 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sure, cannot be returned; so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter, and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of Tue 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


my mother was a better 
detective than his. My love 
for men and women began 
with my love for her. 

The offenses of youth are 
not likely to be serious; but 
youth’s secrets, if allowed 
to thrive, will breed like 
dogs and eventually devour 
their keepers. 


I REMEMBER a bright 

summer morning in.my 
boyhood when I setout from 
Middlebury, Vermont, with 
a small bag in my hand for 
a tramp to Brandon on the 
railroad track. I was seven- 
teen when I went over into 
the Green. Mountain State 
on an errand. I had spent 
all my money. Ashamed to 
write home for help, I tried 
to find a job. 

I had walked about four 
miles between flowering 
meadows in which the lark 
and the bobolink had been 
singing to me when I came 
upon the section gang at 
work. The boss was a kind- 
ly Irishman of middle age. 

“Good mornin’ to ye, 
boy,” said he. “Where ye 

n 1 king f. l 
m looking for employ- 
ment,” I answered. ** Could 
you give me a job?” 

He surveyed me with a 
look of astonishment. 1l 
was well dressed. 

“You look like a boy of 
education an’ refinement, 
sor," he declared. ‘This 
kind o' work is no’ for the 
likes o' you. Sure it would 


How easy it is to find good men and 
women—heroic, generous, loving, even 
godlike men and women! They are the 
ones who make life worth living, and 
there is an innumerable host of them. 

My interest in people began when I was 
a boy. It was then that I got a tender 
feeling for the Irish. This started with 
my liking for a merry-hearted Irish 
woman who came every Monday to wash 
for my mother, and wha jigged and san 
between the tub and the clothes-line and 
had an Irish brogue on her tongue. She 
eater service to the family than 


myself longing for an opportunity to 
commit a sin, and I did it. Another boy 
and I bought a glass of beer and drank it 
between us. I returned to my home on 
the excursion train, late that night, feel- 
ing desperately wicked. My secret 
troubled me a little, now and then, but on 
the whole I confess that I enjoyed it. One 
secret led to another, and soon I had a 
troublesome time keeping them confined. 
In the effort I learned to lie. Secrets are 
like a lot of barking dogs in a kennel. 
pne has to open and shut the door care- 
ully. 


change the hide on ye an’ put a bend in 
yer back an’ a dirty coat on it. Nay, me 
fine lad, this is no’ fer the likes o' you." 

_ He stopped to light his pipe and con- 
tinued, “But if ye go on a thousan’ 
lengths of a crowbar ye'll be seein’ a big 
stone house to the left o ye. It'll be half 
a mile from the track. Sure it's a grand 
house, an’ ye'll no be missin’ it. It'll be 
the home o' Columbus Smith. Walk right 
up to the front door an' ring the bell an' 
say ye be wantin’ to spake to him "bout a 
matther o' business; an’ may the good God 
give ye luck, boy.” 


My Greatest Possession, by Invixa BACHELLER 


I did as he told me, and was employed 
for that summer as tutor to the two chil- 
dren of the rich man. How much I am in- 
debted to the kindly advice of the old 
Irishman who stopped his work to give 
his best thought to that homesick, callow 
youth cannot be told. It was my first 
dividend from my stock in God’s great 
enterprise—human nature. 

Something of great value came to me 
out of that little adventure. It was anoth- 
er foundation stone in my temple of faith. ' 
At college I met the men 
who had the same divine 
spark in them which the 
old Irishman had, only 
in those learned men it 
had developed high 
power. They helped me 
to build upon the foun- 
dation that already had 
been laid. 


HAVE known men 
who lived frankly on 
the dog level; others who 


prowled like great cats 
after prey. But these 
were few, and after all 


they were not men. They 
were cats and dogs—and 
everyone treated them 
as such. 

How different was the 

genial, witty, fun-loving 
old gentleman, Sam 
Miner, who played the ' 
flute and sang merry 
songs in his hours of 
leisure while he worked 
for my father on the 
farm. I could not help 
thinking of him. I had 
loved him as a small boy. 
I used to play around 
him and ask him endless 
questions while he was 
at work, and I remember 
how he would try to get 
rid of me by saying: 

* Bub, run in to your 
mother and get some 
pies an' cakes." 

When I began to write 
for a living, I looked 
back down the way of 
my life for people worth 
writing about. The one 
of all others who first 
challenged my thought 
was this old hired man. 
I recalled his fondness for children, his 
love of music, his funny stories, his kindly 
soul. I could never forget the look of him 
as he sat on our little veranda, at the day's 
end, playing his flute and singing the 
songs of the old time, as we children sat 
around him. The more I thought of him 
the larger he loomed. I began to feel the 
beauty of his spirit and its influence upon 
my own life. I saw his capacity, and I sat 
down to celebrate the greatness of a hired 
man—just a plain, simple, fun-loving 
hired man. I built him into the man he 
might have been, and called him Eben 
Holden. At least a thousand people have 
written to thank me for the faith in com- 
mon folk which the book of that name 
had imparted. It was just a kind of show 
window for my greatest asset. 

'The old Irish section boss whom I met 
on the railroad furnished the keynote of 


many characters—chiefly “Darrel of the 
Blessed Isles" and Michael Hackett. It 
was of such men as these that our country 
has been built. Franklin, Washington, 
and Lincoln had unbounded faith in them. 
Lincoln used to say that God loved the 
common people or He would not have 
made so many of that kind. America was 
born of a new and broader faith in 
humanity. When great issues have been 
referred to our people, their decision has 
been right. Our whole commercial struc- 
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“All that I have done worth while is due to my belief in people,” says 


Irving Bacheller, one of the foremost of American novelists. 
helped me to keep the heart of youth and the love of fun. I am younger 
at sixty-four than I was at twenty.” 
Bacheller tells how he fashioned ‘‘Eben Holden" out of the simple 
character of the hired man on his father's farm, and how an old Irish 
section boss furnished the keynote of ‘‘Darrel of the Blessed Isles” 


ture is founded upon credit, and credit 
upon character. It is the biggest struc- 
ture of the kind there is. It could not live, 
save on a foundation of mutual trust. 


JAEIER these boyhood experiences, a 
friend loaned me a hundred dollars 
with which to seek my fortune in New 
York. Although I had spent only two 
dollars a week for my lodgings an fifty 
cents a day for my food, my money had 
nearly run out when I saw an advertise- 
ment for a young man to be editor of a 
trade journal. I had hoped for a job on one 
of the great dailies, but they had had no 
need of my talents. I was losing confidence 
in myself, and was near theend of my rope. 

I took painful care with my answer to 
that advertisement, and it brought me an 
invitation to call on Mr. Louis Klopsch, 
at 92 White Street. I went there and met 


In the accompanying article, Mr. 
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that keen-minded, big-hearted gentleman, 
and presented some lettersof recommenda- 
tion. He ran a daily paper which printed 
all the hotel arrivals. Its first page con- 
tained items of interest to hotel men. He 
gave me a chance to show what I could 
do. I called at each of the leading hotels 
for news and sat down and wrote my 
piece. The next morning I presented it 
to Mr. Klopsch. I trembled with anxiety. 
He took my copy and asked me to wait 
while he went into another room to read 
it. In a moment I heard 
him laughing. 

“Irs all up with me," 
I thought. “I’m a ridic- 
ulous failure." 


HE manager entered 
his room, leavin 

the door open. I hear 

Klopsch's voice saying, 
“What do you think of 
this?" and then he read 
aloud a foolish quatrain, 
from my copy, suggested 
by the aurebes of back- 
country folk who were 
coming to New York 
and blowing out the gas, 
ignorant of their danger 
in so doing. My only 
excuse for presenting it 
here is that it shows how 
pitiful was the straw 
that turned the balance: 


The countryman comes 
from his rural retreat. 
With wide-open mouth he 

stands in the street 
And waits for the **'tarna]. 
procession" to pass, 
Then goes to his tavern 
and blows out the gas. 


In a few minutes the 
proprietor invited me 
into his room. What 
salary did I expect to 
receive? I think that I 
would have been willin 
to work for nothing. 1 
answered: 

“Ten dollars a week." 

He laughed and of- 
fered me a much larger 
sum. It astonished me. 
I had supposed that 
business men were al- 
ways looking fora chance 
to buy help as cheaply 
as they could. This in- 

greatly to my faith in hu- 


“It has 


cident added 
mankind. 

'The experience reminds me of a story 
that Thomas A. Edison told me about 
himself one evening after dinner at his 
Llewellyn Park home. He had invented 
the stock ticker. The general manager of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
wished to buy the invention and asked 
him to name a price for it. 

“T went home and talked with my wife 
about it," Mr. Edison began. ‘She said, 
‘Ask him twenty thousand dollars." 

""DIwenty thousand dollars" I ex- 
claimed. ‘It would scare him to death.’ 

**'Say it softly, and if he gets scared you 
can pretend that you didn't mean it,’ she 
suggested. We laughed. I lay awake 
that night thinking it over. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars! It would pay my debts. It 
would build me (Continued on page 150) 


^I Think You Can 
And I Believe You Will” 


That is what L. W. Baldwin, president of a great railroad, says to the men who work 
with him—He declares there is no better method of winning loyal cooper- 
ation than to let people know you are staking everything on your 
faith in them—He learned that method from his mother 


BOUT a year and a half ago, if 
you had been the foreman of one 
of the roundhouses on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, you would 
have looked out some morning 


By Keene Sumner 


house! In that one word he gave the man 
twothings—recognition and responsibility. 
Those are two things which L. W. Bald- 
win believes in giving; and the fact that he 
does give them is the keynote of his 


he does his darnedest to see that it's 
handled right! The result is that the 
customer is pleased and gives 'em more 
business. Great stuff, isn’t it?” ——— 

I agreed that it is. And I want to 


to see a group of men coming from some character. 
official cars that stood on a side track. 


At the head of this pro- 
cession of a dozen or more, 
all tramping along in single 
file, you would have noticed 
a big man who was evidently 
their leader. By the way he 
La ie ahead, through the 
cinders and over the ties, it 
was plain thathe knew where 
he was.going. 

Before long, you would 
have known, too! Ap- 
parently the roundhouse it- 
self was to receive a visit. 
Just what sort of visit it was 
going to be you. might not 

ave suspected until the big 
man walked in, held out his 
hand and said: 

“My name's Baldwin. 
How's your roundhouse?” 

Then you would have real- 
ized that this stranger was 
none other than the new 

resident of the railroad, 
ewis Warrington Baldwin, 
the man who had been taken 
away from the Illinois Cen- 
tral road and put in charge 
of the Missouri Pacific's 
40,000 employees and 7,300 
miles of railroad—a pretty 
big job, even for a big man. 
hat has happened on 
and to that railroad during 
the past year and a half is 
an extraordinary story. Not 
only a business one but a 
human interest one as well; 
for it is a story of how one 
man has aroused in others 
so much enthusiasm and so 
much good will that they 
can almost work miracles. 


` Why the Odds 
Favor the Average Man 


"FT'HE average man," says Mr. Baldwin, 


“knows that if he is going to accomplish 
much of anything, he will have to do it prac- 
tically by main force. He's got to plow his 
row; every foot of it. So he starts plowing! 
And if he has the stuff in him to keep going, 
going a little harder and better all the time, 
he is bound to do some traveling in the course 
of years. 

“While the average man is traveling ahead, 
perhaps the brilliant one is sitting back, 
figuring that he can get there by some short 
cut. But there are mighty few short cuts in 
the business field. The furrows are pretty 
straight. 

“The average man is glad to get help. He 
is more willing, I think, than the exception- 
ally brilliant man is to admit that others 
are doing part of the work, and that they de- 
serve part of the credit. So he usually gets 
better cooperation. This means that he can 
show better results. And results are the 
chickens that come to roost/ "They do all the 
crowing a man needs. He doesn't have to do 
any himself." 


Not long ago, a New York business man just this: If 


interrupt this narrative long enough tosay 
you can win t 


at kind of co- 
operation and loyal friendli- 
ness, not only in business 
but in your other relation: 
with people, it is the 
"greatest stuff" of all. I've 
seen it work in families, in 
churches, in committees. So 
have you. And we all have 
seen those families, and so 
on, where it wasn’t working 
Not a sign of it! And the 
result.was superheated fric- 
tion, instead of superheated 
steam. 


F COURSE, L. W. Bald- 

win has something to 
give his men besides recogn+ 
tion and responsibility. He 
would rather praise a man foi 
a good piece of work than 
criticize him for a bad one. 
But when he does either he 
knows what he is talking 
about. 

He has been through the 
mill himself. He knows the 
railroad business; literally 
from the ground up; for he 
started when he was eighteer. 
years old by “carrying a 
chain" with a surveyor's 
gang during his summer va- 
cation from college. 

He was born at Water- 
bury, Maryland; lived, as a 
boy, on a small farm near 
that town, and went to a 
country school. His father 
was not a man of means; so 
the nine children—of whom 

Baldwin was the 
youngest—were at least not 
spoiled by being brought up 


Take the incident I described above, 
the visit to the roundhouse. It didn’t 
happen to you but it did happen to the 
men who really are roundhouse foremen. 
And please notice what the new president 
said when he grasped the hand, probably 
a very grimy hand, of the man he was 
meeting for the first time. 

" How's your roundhouse?” 

r the roundhouse, but your round- 


who knows a lot of what is going on in 
railway circles said to me, “ Baldwin ap- 

arently has made every employee of the 
Missouri Pacific a rooter and a booster for 
the road. : 

“No matter what job a man is holding 
down, whether it's in the offices, or on the 
trains, or in the shops, he makes it his job 
to get business for the road. Then, of 
course, having helped to get that business, 


in the lap of luxury. 

It is always intensely interesting to me 
to hear a man talk about his boyhood and 
youth. Try it. You'll be surprised t- 
find how he unconsciously shows what are 
his dominant traits. 

For instance, as I said before, the kev- 
note of Mr. Baldwin's character is un- 
doubtedly his belief that none of us can 
accomplish much (Continued on page rzo 
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Lewis W. Baldwin 


IN APRIL, 1923, when he was only forty-eight years 
old, L. W. Baldwin was made president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. He was born in Maryland, and, 
starting at the bottom in the engineering department 
of the Illinois Central, he became division engineer, 
train master, superintendent, engineer of maintenance 
of way, and general superintendent. From 1915 to 1918 


he was vice president and general manager of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway. He then held several impor- 
tant posts as Regional Director under Federal control. 
In 1920, Mr. Baldwin returned to the Illinois Central 
as operating vice president; and in 1923 he was elected 
president of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
in St. Louis. 
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James C. Penney 


WITH five hundred department stores under his giving his clerks an opportunity to share in the profits 
control throughout the country, James C. Penney is of his business, he has linked up a chain of stores 
one of the great figures in American merchandising. doing an annual business of $80,000,000. The seventh 
His first store was opened in Kemmerer, Wyoming. of a family of twelve children, Mr. Penney was born 
Operating strictly on a "cash and carry” basis, and on a farm in Missouri forty-nine years ago. 


The Man With 1,000 Partners 


James C. Penney, whose 500 department stores are scattered all over the country, 
is the son of a minister, and his boyhood was haunted by poverty—For 
years before he founded his first “Golden Rule” store, his life was 
a steady round of unremunerative toil—How he built 
up the big enterprise that to-day bears his name 


By John Monk Saunders 


FARMER was trying on a new 
pair of shoes in a dry-goods 
store in Hamilton, Missouri. 
New shoes didn’t come to him 
often and, once bought, they 

had to serve a long, long time. 

The shoe clerk sat down astraddle his 
little bench and fitted a shoe to the farmer’s 
right foot, lacing up the tops and smooth- 
ing the leather over the instep with eager 
concern. 

“Now, sir, try that,” he said confi- 
dently. 

To tell the truth, the salesman was not 
quite the sort of man you would expect to 
ind clerking in a dry-goods store in a 
town of a few thousand souls in the Mid- 
dle West. He was not tall, and he was 
slight of figure. He wore a blue suit with 
a light pencil stripe and he had on a soft 
collar with a bow tie. 

But his crisp, graying hair covered a 
well-shaped head; clean, strong health 
shone‘ through his tanned skin, and there 
was a serious understanding in his gray 
eyes. To the farmer he appeared an ordi- 
nary clerk, perhaps a little more cour- 
teous, perhaps more painstaking than 
others. 

The farmer did not know that the slen- 
der clerk before him was one of the great 
figures in American merchandising; that 
his offices covered three floors of the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal Building in New York 

ity; that there were five hundred stores 
inde: his command throughout the coun- 
try; that his name was known from coast 
to coast; that his life was insured for 
three million dollars; that thousands of 
loyal, ambitious men had cast their lots 
with his, that they, and their families, 
might attain what he had attained. 
hat shoe clerk was J. C. Penney, and 

the time was April, 1924. Mr. Penne 
had come back to open his five hundredt 
store in the town Skare he was born. He 
became a salesman again for the day. 
When the farmer discovered who it was 
that had waited on him he almost per- 
ished of excitement. 

J. C. Penney is perhaps the strangest 
figure that has come up through the mills 
of American business. Anyone meeting 
him for the first time would be puzzled to 
name his occupation. He might be taken 
for a professor, a lawyer, a banker, or a 
minister; but least of all you would think 
him a merchant. ; 

It is hard to believe that a man who 
has endured harsh years of poverty, who 
was caught up in the merciless grind of 
work since he was a child, who did. not 
know what leisure was, or rest, or ease, 
could have emerged into the man he is. 


Twelve years ago, Wall Street bankers 
declined to lend Penney enough money to 
pay his current bills. They disbelieved 
in his profit-sharing plan for salesmen, 
and they felt and said that his venture in 
chain stores was unsafe. Those bankers 
have since reversed their opinion, and 
have established immense lines of credit 
for the stores bearing his name. 

Itis doubtful ifany boy was ever brought 
up under more iron-handed discipline than 
James Penney. Certainly none ever came 
through such a stern boyhood to thank 
his parents for the harshness of his young 
years and to reverence their memories for 
the training he underwent. A weaker 
spirit would have failed under it. 

James Penney was not given an equal 
chance at life; he did not have a fair start; 
he didn’t get an even break. But, mind 
you, he says he did. He had to rustle his 
own clothes from the day he was eight 
years old. Because he was such a queer 
figure in his father’s made-over garments 
he was ridiculed at school, and there is 
nothing that will so bruise a child’s heart 
as ridicule. He couldn’t defend himself, 
because he had a frail body. His odd ap- 
pearance denied him the friendship of 
girls. He wasa lonely boy. f 


YET. he says that it was his boyhood 
training that brought him through fail- 
ure and illness and sorrow. He does not 
hesitate to say, too, that Providence has 
guided his hand from the first. Let's see: 

His father was a minister of the Primi- 
tive Baptist faith: a devout man, an un- 
compromising man, an improvident man. 
He was the father of twelve children. 
James Penney was the seventh. 

It was one of the laws of the Primitive 
Baptist Church that ministers were not to 
be paid. The Rev. Mr. Penney, a sound 
scholar of the Bible and of the classics, 
rode twenty miles twice a month to preach 
the word of God to his tiny flock. 

After thirteen years of faithful ministry, 
his congregation expelled him from the 
church sod denounced him as a heretic, 
because he spoke his belief that the Bap- 
tists should make some provision for their 
preachers, that they should establish Sun- 
day-schools, and that the preachers should 
be trained in divinity. 

While Mr. Penney was telling me these 
facts, I gradually became aware that he 
was speaking in lucid, precise English, 
that his speech was as well-ordered as his 
office and his business and his health. 
There was not a trace of slang, not a 
ready-made phrase, not a word of business 
jargon. For a man whose life has been 
one of buying and selling, he was giving an 


amazingly fine expression to his thoughts 

“But, Mr. Penney, you had only a 
public school education in a rural dis- 
trict!” 

“No one is more aware of my defi- 
ciencies than Iam,” he said. “A few years 
ago I closed up my office each afternoon 
and studied with a tutor for eighteen 
months. I tried to make up what I had 
lost thirty years ago. 

“You see, I'm still sensitive; the jeer: 
of my schoolmates made me sensitive. 
but they also made me determinative 
Some day I wasn’t going to be an object 
of derision. 

“I was eight years old the day my 
father told me that I would have to provide 
my own clothes. I can remember my dis- 
may at that moment, because the orde: 
caught me with my shoes worn out and ] 
didn’t see how I was going to get them 
resoled. 

* But there was no appeal. I had been 
taught to honor and obey, and his word 
was final. I counted up the pennies I had 
been hoarding, and I had two dollars and 
fifty cents. bought a little Berkshire 
pig with that money and fixed a pen fo: 

im in the back yard. Although my 
father worked the farm two and a hal 
miles east of Hamilton, he had moved u: 
all into a house in town, so that the chil- 
dren could go to school. 

“My father gave me permission to fol- 
low along after the corn huskers on 
Saturdays, so that I could pick up any 
ears of corn that had been left behind. 
fed these to my pig. Then, too, I made 
the rounds of the neighbors’ back doors 
with a pail, and gathered up slops to fat- 
ten the pie. 

, "In the fall I sold him and bought more 
pigs. By trading and bargaining I man- 
aged to add still more pigs to my drove 
until I had eleven. I fed them carefull 
through the winter and planned to sell 
them in the autumn, when they would 
fetch the best price. 


“ DUT I was headed fora fall. A pig pen 

2 has an unpleasant smell, especially 
during the hot summer months. I had 
eleven pigs in a small pen in the middle of 
town; and when summer came on this 
was brought very forcibly to the attention 
of the neighbors. 

“They complained to my father. He 
came to me and said, ‘Son, I just wanted 
to see how far you would go with this busi- 
ness. Now you've got to get rid of those 
pigs. 

“But, Father,’ I said, ‘it isn't time yet. 
They aren't in good condition. Fall is the 
time to sell pigs. (Continued on page 171) 
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Jeanette Takes It Easy 


A Love Story 
By Wilbur Hall 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. 


HE cream of the jest (afterward) 
as that Mr. Cortland himself 

was the one who proposed that 

ince make the trip in the 
roon Estate matter. 

Because it had been under Cortland, 
lecturing on contracts in the law school, 
that she had read “ Parsons on Agency." 
Her aptitude, Cortland explained, had 
attracted his notice; and it was through 
him that she had been offered the opening 
with Garrett, Thwing, and Cortland, 
when she was graduated. 

“Ts there any reason why we should not 
assign Miss Gard to take the papers up 
and get the signatures?" he sted when 
the subject arose in conference. 

“That farm is the key to the water 
poren you know,” Mr. Thwing reminded 
iim; “we can't afford to slip up.” 


D. 


Cortland went on in his smooth, court- 
room voice. ''She is more familiar with 
the details than anyone except you, 
Judge, and you can't get away for weeks, 
with the Ingram appeal pending." He 
added, more briskly, “I should like to 
give her a commission of this importance 
now, as a sort of—of conclusion to her 
apprenticeship with us.” 

eanette checked a movement of sur- 
prise, a quick brightening. The three men 
considered her efficient, capable, trust- 
worthy; she knew that delighted surprise 
would be a sign of feminine weakness. 
But Mr. Cortland could mean only one 
thing: that she was to be admitted to the 
firm. 

Her going was settled out of hand, of 
course. 

“We believe,” Cortland said, when the 


SKIDMORE 


others had left, “that young Droon and 
his aunt, Mrs. Harden, are merely negli- 
gent, probably ignorant of the importance 
of their signatures. It would wind up the 
estate—and it would give our clients a 
clear right of way through the valley." 

“Tt seems to me, from the correspond- 
ence," Jeanette said, in her incisive voice, 
“that Mr. Droon has been holding some- 
thing back. Am I authorized to—" 

“You are our agent, authorized to 
close the matter. Henderson will find out 
about trains for you." 

“I prefer to do it myself, Mr. Cort- 
land, thanks." 

Cortland nodded. 

“Quite right. I am afraid I forget your 
capacity. You go Pacific and Southem, 
I believe." 

"Pacific Western. The seven o'clock 


— .-—.. amm 


The three men considered her efficient, capable, trustworthy; she knew that delighted surprise would be a sign of feminine weakness 


Reno Express, if I can get a berth.” 

Cortland chuckled. 

** Always exact!" he exclaimed, admir- 
ingly. “Always informed." He pushed 
his papers back slightly. “By the way, 
Miss Cand, I rather let the cat out of the 
bag a moment ago. But there is no harm 
in your knowing that we have agreed to 
take you into the firm at the first of the 
year." 

Jeanette flushed, but she answered in 
her best office tones. 

** Of course you know that I would be 
very glad and proud,” she said. “A firm 
of this character, and with the standing 
its members have—" 

“ Quite so. Well, think it over. We are 
entirely satisfied as to your inday, 
your soundness, your reliability. f 
course it is an important step for yoa It 
means that the profession will tighten its 
hold on you. Don’t decide hastily... . 
A pleasant journey to you, Miss Gard.” 

t was a driving afternoon. So many 
things to be attended to, so many loose 
ends to be caught up. With luck she 
would be gone only two or three days; but 
two or three days, in the middle of the 
week, would see the work pile up. Toward 
evening, utterly fagged out, Jeanette sat 
at her desk motionless for a while, catch- 


ing her breath. The law led one a dog’s 
life. No rest, no peace, no time for quiet. 

Through the door of the library, where 
her desk had stood for four years, she 
saw the doors leading from the corridor 
to the private offices of the firm’s mem- 
bers: Mr. Moran, Judge Thwing, Mr. 
Cortland, Consulting Room, Mr. Garrett. 
Would they give her Mr. Garrett’s room 
now? Probably. Miss Gard! 

Her spirits rose; again she had to check 
herself in the thrill of pleasure she had 
felt before. It almost brought tears to 
her eyes. Tears? She dashed her hand 
across her face roughly. Jeanette Gard, 
attorney and counselor-at-law, crying with 
pride and delight? Nonsense! 

She got a compartment on the Reno 
Express, and took with her, in addition 
to the papers in the Droon Estate matter, 
the skeleton of her brief for Mr. Moran in 
an important case. 


YOUNG Droon was, of course, like 
nothing she had pictured. 

When the baggageman pointed him 
out to her, Jeanette crossed the platform 
slowly, appraising him with her business- 
wise eyes. He was tall, raw, sunburned, 
rather awkward, and yet somehow much 
more of a man than she had expected. 


He held himself loosely, but he had a sort 
of confidence and power in him that sur- 
prised her. When she spoke, in crisp 
tones, he turned on her slowly a crudely 
handsome face and a pair of eyes that 
appeared to twinkle in spite of him. 

‘Is there—did anyone come with you?” 
he asked, in a deliberate voice. Jeanette 
liked his drawl. She wondered if she would 
hear him speak rapidly, in anger, before 
she had concluded her business with him. 

“I came alone,” she said. “I happened 
to be familiar with the matter, and the 
firm asked me to make the trip.” 

“Excuse me,” he said. “T supposed: 
from the fuss that's been made, that 
they'd send a lawyer. I’ve been getting 
myself ready for a fight." 

“Iama lawyer,” Jeanette said severely. 

His ringing, abrupt laugh, was pleasant. 

“Well, you and i won't fight," he ob- 
served. "I'll get your things. The car is 
back of the depot." 

For the first time, almost as she settled 
herself in the seat of a long, dingy, bat- 
tered old automobile, Jeanette realized 
the mountains, the air, the softness and 
clearness of the sunshine, and the smell of 

ines and woodsy things. She stretched 
urtively and hid a yawn. She tried to 
shake herself. 
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To this upstanding, rather assured 
oung man she must be firm, quiet, final. 
e wasn't the sort to be humored or 
coaxed; on the other hand, he would 
robably turn obstinate if he,were driven. 
Without a doubt he was vague about 
matters of business or law, therefore the 
róle to play was that of a benevolent and 
wise friend who knew best what should be 
done. Jeanette wondered if he were for- 
ward. (*Well, you and I won't fight!" he 
had said, with a positive note.) If he were 
he would have to be summarily dealt 
with. 
“Nothing you want in town, is there?" 
oung Droon was asking, pausing with his 
fand on the gear lever. 
“Nothing, thanks.” 


“Well roll right along, then. Pm 


afraid it'll be dusty, but I didn't think—”’ 


“Don’t worry about it.” 

He eased ii he gears. 

“Oh, I wasn't going to worry,” he said. 
“But Aunt Met’ll give me a dusting if I 
bring a girl—a young woman—up to the 
place smothered in dirt.” 

There was something tender in his 
voice as he spoke of his aunt. Jeanette 
liked him for it, although she felt that it 
was poor policy for her to like so many 
things in him. : AP 

“You're not afraid of your aunt?" 

"No. But she’s a tartar.” He laughed 
more quietly. “I wouldn't take a good 
deal for the chance to see her face when I 
drive in with you." i 


HE car whipped out of the little town 
at once into what seemed to Jeanette a 
virgin forest. The road was like a ribbon 
of tan winding along the canyon side. The 
trees were gigantic. Yet they were spaced 
so that the sun shot through them in long, 
tapering shafts, as definite as spotlights. 
A gray squirrel crossed their way, his 
tail like a banner, and when they passed 
his chosen tree he scolded at them shrilly, 
with a note of mocking in his diatribe. 
They climbed a grade easily, turned 
sharply off into a narrower road, bordered 
by great, shining, green trees that rose 
alone a ditch bank. Beyond was an old 
fence, made of rails, enclosing a field in 
which alfalfa grew high. 
“Its pretty here," 
guidly. : 
He considered for a moment. 
"Well, I wouldn't use that word ex- 
actly,” he observed. 
She felt rebuked. - 
“I didn't mean pretty, of course.” 
“I thought not. You meant, 'Ain't 
Nature grand? ”. 
“I certainly did not!” 
“Oh, certainly not,” he said, and went 
on with his driving. . 
Jeanette was piqued. He was takin 
the tone of superiority that she ha 
planned to take. But her wits seemed 
thick. She was lulled by the quiet mono- 
tone of the engine, the peace and serenity 
of the mountains, the warm, odorous air. 
She realized now that she was tired: it had 
been a long, steady, harrowing siege at the 
office for more than two years, with no 
break of any consequence. She was more 
than tired; she was downright sleepy. 
“Have you always lived here, Mr. 
Droon?? 
“Born here; yes. Except when I was 
away at school for a while I've been right 
in this valley." 


‘mackinaw adroitly caught in the top sup. 


Jeanette said lan- . 
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His voice was just another soporific. 
Jeanette managed to articulate: 

“I wish you'd tell me about it.” 

He glanced at her, then spoke quietly. 

“There isn't much to tell. It's out-of- 
the-world up here; Sid Brannan, a man I 
know in the city, says I’m growing moss 
all over me. I don't mind. It suits me. 
I like it. — 

“Were four miles from the store at 
The Corners, and two miles from the 
nearest neighbors. It’s so quiet nights 
that you can hear the train whistling for 
Tunnel Eight, and that’s fourteen miles 
from the ranch.” 

He looked down at her. She was asleep. 


GHE awoke to find the machine stopped. 
Her head had been cushioned on a 


ort; the man was crowded noticeably to 

is own side of the seat, and now he was 
apparently unconscious of her presence. 

e leaned forward, with his arms on the 
wheel, and contemplated a narrow defile 
let into a precipitous cliff well off to the 
left of their road. She could see the line 
of his jaw, and it was set. 

She stirred a little, and he turned. 

* Something wrong?" she asked. 

“No. I got to dreaming again; I always 
do about here in the road. And you 
didn't seem to me to be in any hurry. So 
I pulled up.” * 

“You mean that I was asleep? I 
wasn’t, though—not sound asleep.” 

“Weren't you?" he asked. And again 
he returned to his driving. 

- The ranch, the approach up a lane, the 
white gates, the white barn and outbuild- 
ings, with their red roofs, the rambling, 
vine-covered house, even Aunt Met— 
they were all unbelievable. You saw them 
in old pictures, sometimes in etchings, 
but they didn’t exist! Jeanette, pretty 
well awake after that last quiet, almost 
ironic question of his, was more deeply 
stirred by the beauty and the calm of the 
scene than she cared to admit. 

“The firm sent a lady, Aunt Met,” 
Droon said, rounding the nose of the car 
and looking very big, and more rugged 
than before. ‘‘ Miss—Miss—” 

“Im Jeanette Gard," the girl said, 
with her best business manner. 

“My dear! And did that great lummox 
drive you all the way up from Plumas 
without a duster? Stars alive, Ben—" 

Droon laughed ruefully, turned shame- 


’  facedly to Jeanette. 


“I told you I'd catch it!" he said. 
Jeanette surprised herself by hurrying 
to his defense. 


“Te wasn't his fault, Mrs. Harden," : 


she interposed. “He wanted to get me 
one—and, anyway, I had a light coat in 
my bag. I didn’t notice the dust, though." 

“Slept through it," Ben Droon mum- 
bled, reaching for her bags. 

"What's that?" Aunt Met inquired 
sharply. She had come down to the 
graveled drive, wide under a spreading 
oak, and taken Jeanette's hand into her 
own. “What'd you say, Ben?" 

"Me? Nothing." 

Jeanette found it impossible to be 
ofhce-mannered any longer. 

“He said that I slept most of the way. 
I guess it's true. I didn't know that I was 
tired until I got where everything is so 
restful.” 

“ Ridin’ on those steam-cars is cal'lated 


to make a body sleepy," Aunt Met said 
vigorously. ‘Used to call'em sleepin’ cars 
when they was first thought up, but I 
guess they got ashamed of misnamin' 
them that way. I swan't I'd set up a 
week before I'd disgrace the Droon family 
goin' to bed with a roomful of gawpin' 
drummers lookin' on! 

" Ain't a mite surprised that you're 
worn out. You'll go to bed soon's you've 
had a bite of breakfast, my dear. Ben, 
you'll have to pick the ras'berries. You'll 
hind a-plenty, south end of the rows. Come 
on in, child. What on earth possessed 
those lawyers to send a little thing like 
you way off up here to do their errands for 
'em is more'n I can make out! You'll 
want to wash up, more’n likely." 

Jeanette tried to protest that she 
wouldn't bother them for breakfast, and 
firmly declared that she would not lie 
down afterward. 

But she had no will of her own. Aunt 
Met overbore her: in some extraordinary 
fashion the whole country seemed to sap 
the firmness and resoluteness of a young 
woman lawyer, almost a member of the 
distinguished firm, Garrett, Thwing, and 
Cortland. 

She breakfasted, disgracefully; there- 
after she slept for seven solid hours, and 
woke to hod it mid-afternoon, with the 
world droning in a sweet and odorous 
peace. 


HY, of course Miss Gard," 
Droon said, when she found him 
on the porch drawing deliberate and care- 
ful lines on a draftsman's sheet; “I’m 
ready to talk about the business any time 
ou say. But you haven't more than got 
ere, and I hate to have business come 
up before you've had time to catch your 
breath. How would Wednesday do or 
Friday, say?" 
Jeanette brought forth her crispest 
tones. 

"Im afraid you misunderstand, Mr. 
Droon. I didn't come to stay indefinitely, 
you know." 

" Well, you'd be welcome to," he said, 
bending lower over the drafting table: 

Jeanette stared. She saw a flush rising 
on his neck. It seemed time to be amused; 
oddly she was not. A forgotten instinct 
stirred in her. She lowered her voice 
He DCN 
"Td be welcome to stay indefinitely ?” 
"Yes. Sure you would." He added, 


. * Aunt Met likes you." 


“And anyone she likes—” 

“Well, of course, she asks me about 
things.” rs Dal NS 

Hastily Jeanette abandoned further 
pursuit of that line of interrogation. 

I planned to go back to-night—or 
to-morrow at the latest.” 

"]'lI—I don’t want to delay you. I 
know you're busy." 

“I am busy. All of us at the office are 
always busy." She caught a spray of 
honeysuckle that swung at her hand. She 
looked out across quiet meadows where 
cows stood under scattering oak trees; 
nearer she saw a great bumblebee, wing- 
ing lazily, prospect a ledge of flaming 
nasturtiums. “I didn't know there was a 
place in the world where people—things— 
were so little busy as they are here.” — 

“Oh, we have plenty to do. But we 
don't let it hurry us. 1 suppose that's the 
difference.” 


or 


He flung himself up, and she saw that the knuckles of his hands, that were knotted into fists, were white 


“You take it easily certainly. Are you 
an engineer?" She asked the question, in 
direct violation of one of her fixed rules. 
She was really curious. 

“Not ich of one." He looked up at 
her, his face coloring under his tan. “This 
work here," he gestured, “is part of 
the reason why you had to come up with 
your papers from the office. It sort of 

... explains why I haven't signed up 
before.” 

“I must confess that I can’t guess at 
a connection.” 


"Can't you?” he asked, with that 
finality of his that always seemed to im- 
ply a rebuke. 

Aunt Met came to the door. Over her 
starchy blue gingham dress she had a 
checkered yellow apron; her glasses were 
pushed up on her forehead, her cheeks 
were ruddy and her eyes snapping; in one 
hand she carried a big yellow mixing 
bowl. 

“Ben,” she said, “I ain’t a particle of 
saleratus in the house. You can run over 
to the Townes’, or can drive down to 


The Corners. But if we're goin’ to have 
biscuits for supper you'll have to go now." 

She turned to Jeanette. 

“°Twouldn’t be a bad idee for you to 
step along with him, Miss Gard," she 
remarked: “If Ben goes over to the 
neighbors, more'n likely one of the 
Townes girls'll be around and Ben'll spark 
her till dark. If he goes to Wamser's store 
he'll talk ee-lectricity with those whittlin' 
statesmen there till midnight—and we 
won't have any more biscuit "n if ’twas 
the resurrection! (Continued on page 140) 


Whole Flocks of Figures 
Eat Out of His Hand 


Leonard P. Ayres is a wizard at statistics—Just let him get a sniff at one and 
he runs it ragged— He is now vice president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, in charge of its Statistical and Economics Divi- 
sion; but he made some extraordinary jumps, one 
way and another, before he got there 


PON the second floor of the 
weather-beaten whitewashed 
caserne that housed the head- 
quarters of the American Ex- 
editionary Forces in the 
ancient city of Chaumont, in France, 
there was a door with squeaking hinges 
and a rusty cast-iron latch. ~ 
At first glance it looked like every other 
door in every other 
barrack in France. At 
second glanceit looked 
different from every 
other door in the world 
—provided your sec- 
ond glance was aimed 
atthesmall cardboard 
placard; held in place 
y a tired tack and 
announcing the name 
of the occupant. 
There were onl 
two wordson the card. 
They were enough. 
“General Pershing,” 
it said. So that door 
sprouted a halo. 
Inside, it must be 
admitted, the effect 
was a little disap- 
pointing. The walls. 
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By Ralph Hayes 


the battle losses had been for a day and a 
night: what fighting equipment the army 


ad. 
That daily report came from Pershing’s 
Statistical Been: More specifically it 
came from one Leonard P. Ayres. And 
upon him hangs a tale, a tale of wizard- 
like mastery over figures. 

We have been told for a long-while that 
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^ 1884 
once white, had grad- 


ually repented of it. 
The bare floor bore 
the marks of countless 
hobnails. The desk in 
the center was vener- 
able to the point of 
senility. But for all 
itsshabbinesi that was 
the room of the Big 
Boss, and so it was t 
the dwelling place of glory and of grief, 
of power and of punishment. 

he memoranda that came and went 
across that ancient desk were the stuff 
that reputations are builded of. Men 
were made by them, or broken. They were 
made or broken largely on typewriters, 
for Pershing was—he had to be—scores of 
miles from the men he “led.” 

At eight-thirty in the morning—any 
morning—a sheet of paper was placed on 
Pershing’s desk. It told him how many 
men had been added to the A.E.F. in the 
preceding twenty-four hours; how many 
tons of supplies had been unloaded; how 
many combatants his forces included and 
where they were; what the sick rates and 


oy 


Tuis chart, prepared by Colonel Ayres, shows that business in Presidential 
election years, is, in the long run, just about as usual. 
year in the last four decades he computed the course, above and below nor- 
mal, of investment bonds, of a group of stocks, and of "general business.” 
The result was that five of these years showed business above normal, and 
five showed it below normal—ranging from 20 per cent below in 1884 to 20 
per cent above in 1916. The black “below normal” areas in all three dia- 
grams exceed the shaded “above normal” areas by only 1.2 per cent. 
Ayres’s exhaustive study of the effect of Presidential elections upon business 
demonstrates, therefore, that trade is not greatly influenced by political battles. 


figures don’t lie; but we are only gradually 
learning how much truth they can be 
made to tell. That is Ayres’s profession. 
He chases, lassoes, and tames wild num- 
bers. Few men of his generation know as 
many statistics by their first names, or 
have as many logarithms eating out of 
their hands. Once he gets the scent of a 
statistic he runs it ragged. 

His mathematical complex began to 
crop out at a very tender age. There are 
men still in Newton Highlands, Mas- 
sachusetts, whorecall the commotion which 
occurred in that town one afternoon in the 
late eighties. It was the afternoon on 
which Ayres was taught, at home, the 
mechanics of Long Division. That was an 
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epochal discovery—the more so becaux 
as yet, none of the other lads of his ag: 
knew anything about division, long o: 
short. 

Clearly, something had to be done about 
that. Ayres rushed out, gathered up “the 
gang," and led them forthwith into the 
town graveyard. There he expounded 
until sundown on the astonishing arith- 
metical revelation. 
Such graphic demon- 
strations as were nec- 
essary were made 
upon conveniently ad- 
jacent tombstones. 

Probably there were 
more than the normal 
number of spankings 
in the woodsheds of 
Newton Highlands 
that evening. Least- 
wise, many a lad 
carried home to a late 
supper the strange ex- 
cuse that he had been 
over in the cemetery 
learning long division 
from the Ayres boy! 


HE child mathe- 
matician is now 2 
vice president of the 
bank having the 
largest number of de- 
sitors in America. 

e is in charge of 
its statistical depart- 
ment. 

One can almost pic- 
ture the orderly proc- 
ess of evolution, from 
the boy preaching 
long division in the graveyard to the finan- 
cier practicing it in the bank. What is 
wrong with that picture is that it didn’: 
happen. Instead, Ayres nosed his way in- 
to an astonishing succession of apparently 
unrelated jobs. He was a taxidermist, a 
theatrical stage hand, a rubber tire molder, 
a racing cyclist, a mountain school-teacher, 
and various other things. 

Some forty-five years ago, in the village 
of Niantic, Connecticut, he became, at the 
age of about a minute, one of the busiest 
babies in New England. Gradually he 
ceased being a baby, but he has never got 
over being busy. 

Take his cycling career: At first, he was 
just a plain Bicycle repair man. He had a 


Colonel 


Whole Flocks of Figures Eat Out of His Ha 


little shop up Newton Highlands way, ina 
patriarchal, single-story building that stag- 
gered a little whenever a breeze wheezed 
through it. The dusty show window dis- 
pas a shopworn miscellany of parts. 

nside the door was a motley collection of 
“wheels” come to grief and awaiting re- 
pairs. 

On the whole, it was a kind of poor re- 
lation of the Old Curiosity Shop. But it 
came to be known as the place where 
enameling was done more expertly than 
anywhere else for miles about. In those 
days, the color of a gentleman’s bicycle 
was as important as the shade of his 
wife’s gown; and customers came from 
distant towns to have their vehicles dec- 
orated by the skilled hand of Ayres. 


"THEN he began to acquire a reputation 
not only as an enameler but as a builder 
of uncommonly good bicycles. He had a 
strange habit of taking a collection of 
hubs, going out into the back yard, and 
turning each one slowly in the sunlight. 
The glint of the sun would show up the 
slightest imperfections in them. By elim- 
tnation he would get the most perfect two 
hubs. Then, by a similar method, he 
would discover the handle bars that were 
best balanced; and the wheels that were 
most “true.” 

Eventually, after the ordeal by sun- 
shine, he would have a basketful of care- 
fully hand-picked parts, from which, by 
the application of some plumbing, a bi- 
zycle would emerge. Naturally, it was a 
potential racing machine. 

Naturally also, Ayres began to ride 


upon his products.’ He himself became a ` ` 


racer. He was half of the tandem team 
that held for a while—maybe it does yet— 
the one-mile record on six-lap tracks. And 
once, in a twenty-four-hour cross-country 
run through a driving New England rain- 
storm, he put 26414 miles behind him. 

Toward the end of his cycling career he 
began to tinker with a strange contrivance 
resembling what later became the motor- 
cycle of commerce. Mr. Raymond B. 

osdick had seen a photograph of the 
vehicle. Both—the photo and the vehicle 
—were of limited circulation. Mr. Fosdick 
describes the machine as “a buggy having 
the appearance of a cross Ferres a 
spinning jenny and a wheelbarrow.” 

That is Ayres; leave him alone on a job 
for a while and he will have learned all the 
tricks of the trade and started discovering 
new ones. ' 

From all of which it would appear that 
Ayres was descended of no mediocre stock. 
For two decades his father was the man- 
aging editor of the Boston “Daily Ad- 
vertiser.” A part of each evening’s fireside 
duties for all the family was the discussion 
of the next day’s editorials; and the great 
domestic sin was unpreparedness to ex- 

und upon any topic of legitimate current 
interest. 

It would have been exceedingly dif- 
ficult for Ayres to have escaped becoming 
a Statistician. The center of population 
among statisticians in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, apparently, is located just inside 
the Ayres threshold. A brother of Leon- 
ard, Milan V., is statistician for “ Related 
Industries.” A sister, May, is statistician 
for the United Hospital Fund, in New 
York. A brother-in-law, Randolph Bur- 

ess, is statistician for the New York 
*ederal Reserve Bank. And another 
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Before he became one of the most famous statisticians in the world, Leonard P. 
Ayres was a taxidermist, a theatrical stage hand, a racing cyclist, and a school- 


teacher. 


During the World War he was chief statistical officer of the American 


Expeditionary Forces, and of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 
His pamphlets on business conditions are eagerly read, not only in the United 
States but abroad. Colonel Ayres was born in Connecticut forty-five years ago 


brother-in-law, Robert Burgess, is pro- 
fessor of statistics at Brown University. 
Two nephews of Colonel Ayres, aged three 
and at are not statisticians for anybody 
at all. . 


IL WOULD be pleasant to record that 
Ayres was a model youth— pleasant but 
inaccurate. There was, for example, that 
incident of the leak in the roof of the 
church. The father of Ayres, in addition 
to being a journalist, was a minister. The 
son, at the age of eleven, came across an 
encyclopedia and turned, pop-eyed, to the 
article on “gunpowder.” That gave him 
the idea of making some bullets for his 
own use—or, at least, possession. Anyone 
who has ever been eleven years old will 
recall that if there was one thing he needed 
at that age, it was bullets. Ayres got hold 
of all the necessary siterialt but one— 
lead. And molten lead, as any bullet 
maker knows, is one of his prime in- 
gredients. 

It ought to be said in extenuation that 
every other possible source of lead was 
canvassed without result. Asa last resort, 
Ayres climbed atop the church and lifted 
the lead he needed—only enough for one 


ood batch of bullets. . . . Itwasa pretty 
ad leak in the roof; but young Ayres 
pind the squirrel-hunting excellent that 
all. 

The encyclopedia led him into another 
piece of scientific devilment. A perusal of 
the description of “clocks,” aided by some 
experimentation on the timepiece over the 
fireplace, disclosed how, by the aid of a 
string and a weight attached to the ratchet 
controlling the striker, the clock, when it 
began to strike at the next hour, would go 
on striking until it ran down. 

Ayres tried the trick one evening on the 
town clock in the church tower. It worked 
beyond his fondest dreams. Before the 
clock had been striking twenty minutes, 
the entire able-bodied population of the 
village was clustered around the church. 
The clanging of it brought the local 
volunteer firemen to the scene; but 
they made no pretense of being able to 
pacify a rampaging clock, gone out on a 
general strike. They did fold horse 
blankets between the striker and the gong, 
so that the village could go to sleep. Then 
an expert repair man from Boston was 
called. He was on his way back to Bos- 
ton again after (Continued on page 185) 


I Adventure Incognito 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The second of the new series 
“Adventures in Understanding” 


A COUNTRYMAN may travel from kingdom to 
kingdom, province to province, city to city, and 
glut his eyes with delightful objects, hawk, 
hunt, and use these ordinary disports, without 
any notice taken, all of which a prince or a 
great man cannot do. 

Tue ANATOMY oF MELANCHOLY 


WONDER if ever you change human 
beings with arguments alone: either 
by peppering liem with little sharp 
facts, or by blowing them up wit 
great guns of truth. You scare "em, 
but do you change 'em? I wonder if ever 
ou make any real difference in human 
bane without understanding them and 
loving them. For when you argue with a 
man (how much more with a woman), 
you are somehow trying to pull him down 
and make him less (and yourself more); 
but when you try to understand him, 
when you like him, how eager is he then 
to know the truth you have; and you add 
to him in some strange way, you make 
him more than he was before; and at the 
same time, and that is the sheer magic of 
it, you yourself become more. 

There is nothing in this world that 
people so much thrive upon, grow fine 
and rosy and robust upon (especially 
women) as being loved. This is true. 

Yet there must be facts, and reasons, 
and arguments. . . . 

How I toiled those long spring days in 
the City, forging thunderbolts of argu- 
ment, heaping up ammunition of fact, 
loading great helis of truth. Oh, I was 
hot upon the business of bringing down 
the enemy! I'd finish ’em off! Once they 
heard the machine-gun rattle of those 
facts, or saw that bomb burst white in the 
sky, they'd run to cover! Every day I 
grew savager and savager. 

(Now, facts are not to be thrown at 
people like dishes or vegetables, but some- 
how warmed into them.) 

But, thank God, I had my blessed 
nights and Sundays; and as soon as I 
began to look up and look around, I be- 
gan, as surely, to come alive again. One 
Saturday morning I said to Harriet, "I'm 
going to stop work early to-day and take 
in the City." 

Harriet, by her look—oh, I know Har- 
riet!—seemed to imply that I'd better look 
out lest I be the one taken in; but, never- 
theless, I set out full of curiosity and 
enthusiasm. 

I shall never forget that vivid spring 
morning. I walked briskly down the 
street, looking all about me. 

It was May in the Citv, and where is 
May not beautiful? The vines were 
coming freshly green on old walls, the elms 
were showing their new soft verdure, the 
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little squares of lawn here and there by 
the street-side blessed the eye; and in 
many a friendly window I could see the 
beckoning welcome of potted daffodils or 
narcissus. 

“The City also," I said, “is very beau- 
tiful.” 

I looked in at curious alleys and open- 
ings as I passed, and old area-ways and 
strange nooks and corners. I love such 
irregularities, unexpected passageways, 
unopened but inviting doorways; the odd 
shifts of human beings to meet the small 
difficulties of life. 


PRESENTLY, as I walked, I began to 
have a strong sense, among all these 
hurrying people of the streets, of being ut- 
terly alone, aloof. It was as though I were 
wearing a magic cloak of invisibility, for 
it seemed that I could see all these passing 
people without their seeing me. They. 
went by as though I were not there at all, 
had no corporeal existence. I became a 
kind of ghost, and quite depressed, there 
in the bright May sunshine—and yet felt 
that I was well worth knowing, if only 
someone would stop long enough to know 
me 

I paused on a busy corner to consider 
this curious problem. 

“ After all,” said I, “I don't think I am 
really invisible. I am merely visiting the 
City incognito. I'm a kind of Caliph of 
democracy, arrived here from my palace 
in the country to visit, secretly, the hum- 
ming streets of Bagdad." 

This idea seemed to me so amusing that 
it ran away at once with my fancy. Ever 
since I was a boy, no story has interested 
me more than that of the Prince who goes 
out disguised among common people for a 
day of true happiness or a night of thrilling 
adventure. How all the ripe old Caliphs 
loved such doings! And, when you come 
to think of it, is not this about the most 
ancient and universal of the stories known 
to man? It began at the very beginning! 

It was only a short time after this earth 
was created—according to the veracious 
record—that the Lord God himself, no 
doubt grown lonesome, as royalty must, 
upon his high throne, came down in the 
cool of the day to walk in Eden. And 
what an adventure he had; and what 
goings-on among the inhabitants! At that 
time the entire population of the earth 
had just discovered that it was naked, 
and had organized the first great industry 
—garment-making. What a thing was 
that to find—offhand—by a Monarch 
traveling incognito! 

“But in these latter days," said I, 
standing there in an eddy of the city 


stream, " royalty is not what it once was 
It has grown unadventurous and blasé. 
[t is willing to take its thrills second hand. 
[t lacks fresh imagination. It has quite 
lost the genius of wonder. We are all of 
us kings nowadays, in cities at least, with 
ballots of folded paper for our sceptres; 
but we are so unsteady on our thrones, so 
little certain of our royalty, that we dare 
not, even for a moment, trust ourselves 
down among ordinary, interesting Adams 
and Eves.” 

I liked this idea tremendously and quite 
forgot where I was in pursuit of it. 

“No,” said I, “the modern Caliph of 
democracy seems to fear that if he gets off 
his throne and goes down among all these 
Italians, Poles, Greeks, Jews, Negroes, he 
will not be able to get back again. He 
wants to feel his crown always warmly on 
his head—one hundred per cent on his 
head, as you might say. I suspect he 
wears it at night, perhaps ties it on with a 
pocket-handkerchief lest it fall off and 
get lost under the bed. I think the real 
trouble is that he does not feel, inside, 
quite royally democratic." 

So I walked onward again, but now 
with a new and delightful idea, thinking 
myself truly a kind of Caliph come all 
unknown to visit busy Bagdad: ''glut- 
ting his eyes with delightful objects." 
And being a Caliph disguised, of course 
these hurrying people would never recog- 
nize me. I must therefore make the ad- 
vances myself, find out the heroes and the 
villains, and surprise adventure where 
she lurked. Afterward, at my royal 
pleasure, I could choose whether or not to 
disclose my identity. 

(Did you ever take flight upon the 
wings of a wholly amusing and beguiling 
idea? Recklessly? Try it one day, friend, 
and be happy!) 

By this time I had drifted well down 
toward the wharves of the city and was 
looking sharply at each man and woman I 
met, considering where I should begin. 

“Someone,” said I, “though he doesn't 
know it yet, is shortly to have a curious 
adventure." 

But they kept rolling past me so fast 
that I could not seem to fix upon any 
particular person. 

“The very next man," I said at last. 
“that I find standing still I will swoop 
down upon." 


Hak DLY had I formed this grand reso- 
lution when, almost at my elbow, in 
the door of a little cubby of a street shop, 
stood a stout, swart man with black eyes 
and an inviting manner. 

“Good morning,” said I promptly, re- 
calling my decision. 

“Good morning," he answered, and at 
once backed into his shop, and with a 
wave of his hand motioned me to one of 
his tall chairs. 

He was a bootblack. 

I certainly. wanted no shine; but I 
climbed meekly into his chair, chuckling a 
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I Adventure Incognito, by Davip Grayson 


little at myself because, after all my grand 
ideas of capturing some interesting human 
being, I had myself been caught in one of 
the oldest nets in the world and would 
presently have to pay the ransom of a 
dime to escape. . . . I was glad Harriet 
was not there. 

The swart man went at his work with a 
will; and presently, watching his head 
bent down before me, my fancy went free 
again, and I said to myself: 

“He evidently recognized my royalty 
by instinct. Has he not mounted me here, 
at once, upon a throne? Is he not making 
all these low obeisances to me? It’s won- 
derful to be a Caliph.” 

It was a stuff. little hole of a place, no 
larger than a Hempfield hencoop, with 
four chairs in a row, a kerosene stove in 
one corner, and brightly colored pictures 
of the King and Queen of Italy/on the wall. 

“How long,” I asked, “have you been 
here blacking shoes?” NA s 

He looked up at me with his piercing 
black eyes and an in- 
gratiating smile, a smile nm Y 

ssible only to an Mh | 

talian. i 

“Twenty-seven 
years,” said he. 

If he had struck me 
he could scarcely have 
surprised me more. 
Twenty-seven years 
blacking shoes; think 
ofit! And all right here 
on this street corner. 

“You must,” said I, 
“have blacked a mil- 
lion shoes in that 
time.” 

** Mebbe—per- 
haps," he said, smilin 
until his teeth gleamed, 
“tinka two-three mil- 
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lion. All pipple in 
city." 
TWAS inconceivable. 


It defied all my no- 
tions of the city where, 
of course, people are 
constantly changing 
about, doing new things 
—and being rather mis- 
erable in doing them. 


“Do you like it?” 
I asked. 

“Sure, I like. I mak’ 
money.” 


He said it jauntily; 
and looked as happy as 
a man could. 

“Another ideal ex- 
ploded," said I to my- 
self, for my idea of the 
bootblack, as I think 
of it now with amuse- 
ment, was in terms 
of the poor, starved, 
hungry street boy of 
youthful story-books; 
starved to-day, but a 
mayor or senator pres- 
ently; a miserable fig- 
ure, through whom one 
could easily acquire, at 
trivial cost, the inner 

low of the charitable. 
But this stocky, sturdy 
Italian had not only 
been at it twenty-seven 


mme —ÀÀ 


years without becoming President, but 

actually seemed to like it. So I sat 

thére marveling on my throne, as sur- 
rised as the Lord God in Eden, at what 
found. 


Jor then a fine-looking young fellow, 
extremely well-dressed, dark-eyed and 
trim, stepped into the little shop; and my 
bootblack, pausing a moment and putting 
down his brushes, took from his inner 
pue a worn leather pocketbook, and 
rom a substantial supply of bills took 
out three and gave them to the young 
man. As he turned back to his work on 
my shoes, he said: 

“He my boy.” 

“Your boy?” 

“Yes, he go college this year; spend 
plenty da mon'." 

“College!” 

“Sure, he go college." 

What next? I began at once to ask a 
hundred eager questions. This poor, 
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He was about to escape me. 
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downtrodden bootblack! Just outside by 
the curb he showed me his Car; no very 
rand affair, indeed, but nevertheless a 

AR, wherein he drove to work in the 
morning as fine as you please. Turning 
over a new customer to one of his helpers, 
he told me, as he brushed me off, of his 
wife and family, and then, seeing how 
deeply interested I was, he took from his 
inner pocket a couple of photographs 
(rather soiled), one of himself, his wife and 
children, he with a starched collar and his 
mustache curled to perfection, and his 
family as robust and cheerful as one could 
wish to see. 

“And that," said he, showing me the 
other photograph, “‘is my house.” 

His house 

He stood there smiling at my wonder. 

“And you earned all this blacking 
shoes?" 

“Sure, I earn. I mak’ plenty da mon’.” 

Well, there he stood, a reality; to me, 
a new person; sturdy, vigorous, happy, 


I saw the prospects of luncheon fading away 
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with his cubby of a shop, his brushes, his 
car, his house, his black-eyed family, his 
son in college. 

“I wonder," I thought, laughed at my- 
self, whether I am the Caliph incognito, 
or he.” 

“Well,” I said aloud, “I think you have 
done wonders.” 

He smiled broadly. 

“And I'd like to shake hands with you.” 

This was evidently something entirely 
new, but brushing his hand off on his 
apron he extended it to me. 

"You're a real man,” said I; "you're 


a true citizen. I want to call on you 
p » 


“Sure” has come to be one of the most 
expressive words in the American lan- 
guage, said as he said it, with gusto and 
unction. 

I left him there smiling broadly, with 
his greasy fat pocketbook just showing 
above his vest and the tool of his triumph, 
his blacking brush, in his hand. I think 
he also enjoyed the adventure. 

“Well, well!” said I, “if I haven't had 
my money's worth; if that isn't a story— 
just blundered into." 

And walking across the street toward 
the wharves and turning these astonish- 
ing things over in my mind, and occasion- 
ally catching a blinding glimpse of the 
halo from my new-shined shoes, I said to 
myself! 

“I like being a Caliph—as far as I have 
gone." 


I STOOD for a long time on the docks 
watching a great rusty, weatherbeaten 
British ship discharging a pungent cargo 
of tea from Ceylon and teakwood tim- 
bers and baled cotton goods from India— 
and all in the clear May sunshine. A raw 
Scotchman at the donkey-engine bellowed 
and swore, and nimble little lascar sailors 
in woolly turbans and dirty cotton shirts 
darted shout the littered deck. I watched 
with delight the husky longshoremen, 
their bare arms all knotty with muscles as 
they lifted and loaded and ran with the 
heavy trucks. I love the very look of out- 
door men powerfully and easily at work. 
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How deftly they lifted the great bales and 
timbers; and in the intervals how still 
they stood to rest. I liked the well-con- 
trolled power of the hoisting engine and 
the little plumes of steam, worried by a 
fresh breeze from off the bay, as thes 
were torn in ragged gusts from the ex- 
haust. 

“What a world this is,” I thought, 
“full of all kinds of strange and inter- 
esting people." 


I HAD a great impulse to go aboard the 
ship myself and try to find out more 
about the Scotch engine driver, the las- 
cars, and the longshoremen. 

“Each of us," 1 said to myself, “gets to 
thinking of himself as the center of the 
universe. That great bellowing Scotch- 
man clearly thinks so, and that little dark 
lascar out of India is no doubt sure that he 
is—probably thinks that all of us are in 
outer darkness; and that Jew, checking 
out the boxes of tea, is he not also to him- 
self the center of the universe? And how 
am I better than any one of them? Don’t 
I think I am also the center of the uni- 
verse? Now, it is evident that we can’t 
all be centers. There aren’t enough uni- 
verses to go around. If we keep on trying 
it, I can see nothing ahead of us but celes- 
tial collisions—and chaos. The question 
seems to be: How shall we all learn to live 
together agreeably at the center of the 
only universe we are ever likely to know 
anything about? And how can we do that 
unless we understand one another?” 

Musing upon these things I moved on 
again, thinking that one day I’d sail to 
India on just such a rusty ship and come 
really to know all these strange people. 

So I came again into the streets of the 
city, considering where I should go next. 

“Sooner or later," said I, “I shall have 
to honor some one of my fellow-demo- 
crats by having him take me to luncheon. 
One must eat.” 

This idea amused me greatly, and I 
thought of all the different ways I could 
try to beguile one of these hurrying 
strangers not only to invite me to lunch- 
eon, but to be glad afterward that he had 
done it. No problem that isn't difficult is 


“What a world this is,'*, 
I thought, ‘‘full of all 
kinds of strange and 
interesting people” 


interesting, said I to myself, and to a true 
Caliph, said I, all things are possible. 

So I walked up the long street from the 
wharves; and with the necessity of finding 
a luncheon somewhere looming greater 
every moment. 

Presently I stopped at the window of a 
second-hand bookshop, quite a dusty, 
shabby place, but when Y locked in at all 
the wares there exhibited I had a kind of 
love for it. I am not one who is much 
drawn to any book simply because it is 
old; and why such pother over a first 
edition when the same good contents are 
in the second or fiftieth? And yet old 
books are not unlike old houses; they wear 
upon them the marks of life. Often and 
often at a shabby stall have I picked up a 
book marked here and there by some 
former traveler: here a passage scored 
with approval, there one underlined with 
emphasis, or a word corrected or queried. 
In reading such a book it is almost as 
though you had an unseen companion 
looking over your shoulder, and before 
you get through you come to know pretty 
well what kind of man he was. Not long 
ago I found a book in an old shop which 
delighted me greatly, for it bears the foot- 
prints of a furiously angry man. “Bah!” 
he writes on the margin, or “Piffe,” or 
“The Idiot," or “ Sophomoric." I turned 
each page with delight, expecting some 
new explosion. 

(There is another advantage in old 
bookstores that I should put in paren- 
theses: there one can get two or three 
books for the price of one.) 

So I thought I would go into the shop 
and take up a book or two—luncheon or 
no luncheon. And it was here that I met 
my fate! 


HARRIET says that I am lucky; that I 
“fall into things." But I think it is only 
because I look like a countryman, and so, 
when I begin to ask questions, I make the 
stranger feel somehow superior, which is 
to him a comfortable, tolerant feeling and 
does no harm to me. And besides, a man 
has a kind of fondness for those for whom, 
in his superiority, he feels that he must 
make allowances. (Continued on page 84) 
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What it is—How you can get it—How you can lose it— 
What to do if you haven't enough of it 


By William S. Sadler, M.D. 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. William S. Sadler is 
senior attending surgeon at one of Chicago's 
larger hospitals and a widely known lecturer 
and writer on health subjects. 


ERHAPS you object to the 
word “pep.” 
But I don't believe it can be 
banished. - For there is no other 
that expresses the exact meaning 
conveyed by this newcomer in our lan- 
guage. So I make no apology for using it. 

As a physician, I couldn’t get rid of it, 
even if wanted to. I often wonder how 
my patients ever got along without it; 
for not a day passes in a doctor’s con- 
sulting-room that he doesn't 
have to listen to the plain- 
tive remark, “I don’t seem 
to have any pep!” 

The person who feels that 
way ought to go to a doctor. 
Something is wrong with 
his engine. It doesn’t get 
up steam. When you have - 
plenty of pep you are sur- 
charged with vitality. You 
are full of hope, ambition, 
courage. The world is your 
oyster, and you are just 
aching to get at it and open 


it. right thumb and forefinger pinch up the skin 
on the back of your left hand. Hold it this 
way a few seconds, then let go quickly. If the 


But when your pep is at 
low ebb there is just one 
word that adequately de- 
scribes how you feel, and 
that word is, “rotten.” You 
have no energy; no “get up 
and get.” You can’t stand 
the gaff. You can’t stand 
anything. You say you 
feel “all in." But you 
really mean that you feel 
" all out." 

I am going to describe the 
seven most important fac- 
torsthat control the amount 
of pep you will have. And I 
will explain how you, in 
your turn, can very largely 
control these all-important 
factors. Let us start with 
the blood. As you probably know, it con- 
tains two kinds of cells, the red and the 
white. Red cells carry oxygen to the tis- 
sues; then they carry carbonic acid gas 
back to the lungs to be exhaled—got 
rid of. 

These little cells are enabled to perform 
this double róle because they contain a 
chemical substance consisting largely of 
iron. It is this substance that gives them 
their red color. 

When the doctor pricks your ear, takes 
a drop of blood from it, and compares it 
with a strip showing various shades of 
red, he is testing your blood to find out 
its percentage of iron—hemoglobin, as 


Some people do. 


he would callit. If this percentage cor- 
responds with the general average for 
healthy people, he says that it is 100 per 
cent. if it is a little below the average, 
say 95 per cent, there's nothing to worry 
about. In most sedentary people over 
thirty years of age, it is often as low as 
go per cent. 
ut if your percentage of iron (hemo- 
globin) is down to 80 per cent, the situa- 
tion is becoming serious. And if it is as 
low as 75 per cent, you have some form of 
anemia. You are sick. And if the con- 
dition is not corrected, you are going to 
have trouble and plenty of it. 
One thing is certain: if your irom is 


Have You Ever 


Tried This Test on Yourself? 


“Y AM going to tell you,” says Doctor Sad- 

ler, “of a very simple test by which you 
can determine fairly well the activity of your 
thyroid gland, which regulates your personal 
energy to an astonishing extent. With your 


ridge of skin instantly flattens out, it means 
that your thyroid gland is normally active, or 
possibly over-active. But if the fold of skin 
returns slowly and sluggishly, your thyroid is 
not active; it is producing too little secretion. 

* However, the older you are, the less sig- 
nificant is this test. Old age is accompanied 
by a slowing down of thyroid activity. There 
is always less skin elasticity in people fifty 
years of age than in those of twenty or 
thirty." 


below par, your fep will be below par. 
You will feel listless, miserable, all in. 
The less iron you have, the less pep you 
will have. 

How can this deficiency in iron be made 
up? Well, if your percentage is very low, 
he may be taken to a hospital and havea 

lood transfusion—get a pint or two from 
somebody else. Or if you are in a less seri- 
ous state, but still pretty bad, the doctor 
may give you a hypodermic injection of 
some form of vegetable iron. Or he may 
administer ordinary mineral iron in the 
form of Blaud’s pills, even though this 
method has its disadvantages. 

But these ways of getting iron are for 


special cases. They are not for the aver- 
age person, who nevertheless must con- 
stantly replenish his supply of iron. Just 
remember that if you don’t replenish it, 
you are going to have a deficit that will 
result in loss of pep. 

Well then, how are you to keep up your 
supply of iron? I'll tell you. You are 
going to eat it. You are not going to get 
1t at the drug store, but at the fruit store 
and the grocery store. You are not going 
to take it out of a bottle, before meals oi 
after meals; you are going to eat it as a 
part of your meals. 

Most of our common foods contain 
iron, but some are especially rich in it. 
Here they are, in the order 
of the amount of iron they 
contain: Spinach, especially 
fresh green spinach; yolk of 
eggs; asparagus; oranges; 
tomatoes; apples; milk. 


[EARN that list by heart. 
Be sure that every day— 
or, better still, at every 
meal—you eat some of 
these foods. Don't take 
iron in any other form, un- 
less a first-class doctor pre- 
scribes it for you. But if 
you make a practice of eat- 
ing an abundance of foods 
that are rich in iron, there 
isn't one chance in a thou- 
sand that a doctor will 
have to prescribe it for you. 
The second factor that 
controls your degree of pep 
is the amount of acid pot- 
sons in your blood. The 
presence of too many of 
these poisons will make you 
feel drowsy, dull, fatigued. 
Your brain will refuse to 
act. You won't be able to 
think clearly and quickly. 
Now, the human body 

' is a regular poison factory! 

And most of the poison it 

roduces are acid poisons. 

hese are thrown into the 
blood. The kidneys filter out these poi- 
sons, with the result that a test of the 
urine will show what poisons were present 
in the blood. 

The -amount of acid in the normal, 
average urine is taken as a standard. It is 
set down as 30 degrees. Some people 
who eat little or no meat, may have an 
acidity test of only 20 degrees; or even 
as low as 10 degrees. Others, who eat 
a large amount of meat and who suffer 
from chronic constipation, may show 
anywhere from 50 to 100 degrees of 
acidity! 

You must understand that every effort 
of the brain and (Continued on page 178) 
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Making Pictures From the Sky 
Is a New Kind of Job 


A company that operates eight airplanes, each with its pilot and camera man, did a 
$600,000 business last year—The photographs, taken at an altitude of a mile, 
are used for mapping cities, laying out routes for transmission 
lines, estimating the standing timber in forests, and other 
purposes—How these “sky pictures” are made 


By Harry A. Stewart 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


T NOON on a brilliant summer day, 
a couple of years ago, a New 
peer farmer started from his 
ouse to his barn to perform a 
small domestic errand. His wife 
had told him that she wanted to bake a 
cake that afternoon, and he would have 
to go out and find a few 
eggs for her. 
alf way across the 
yard he heard a faint 
ut sustained buzzing 
sound high overhead. 
Shading Tia eyes he 
took a survey of the 
sky; and there, so high 
as to seem no larger 
than a fly, he ob- 
served a lone airplane 
barely visible against 
the cloudless heavens. 
“Tain’t time for the 
air mail," he remarked. 
"That went over 
early this morning. 
'Spose it's just some 
of them rich city fel— 
lers taking a joy ride." 
And with that he dis- 
missed the matter from 
his mind and went in 
search of hens' nests. 


OME weeks later he 
- happened to be sit- 
ting on his front porch 
when an .automobile 
with two men in it 
stopped in front of the 
house. One of them 
took a large leather 
portfolio out of the car, walked up to the 
porch,and promptly proceeded to business. 
“Your name's Smith?" he asked. 
The farmer admitted that it was. 
“Well,” said the stranger, "we're ac- 
quiring the right of way for a high-power 
transmission line that will run through 
this part of New Jersey. It will cross 
our farm over there by the State Road. 
his paper gives us an easement to cross 
your property. You will notice it shows 
the price we are prepared to pay for it— 
and here is the check, ready to be filled 
in. All you have to do is to sign right on 
this dotted line.” 
The speaker gave his fountain pen a 
gentle shake, and held it out to the farmer. 
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THE FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


“Hold on a minute!” protested that 
bewildered individual. ain’t heard 
nothing about a power line going through 
here! And how do you know you want to 
go across my farm? I ain’t seen none of 


e A 
you fellers down here looking it over. 
“We have looked it over, however,” 


- Ti g 


Sherman M. Fairchild making some adjustments on his new five-mile 
aërial camera before starting on his final flight over New York to complete 
the mapping of the world’s largest city. The camera, which is Fairchild’s 
invention, is bolted to the body of the plane and focused through a hole in 
the bottom. It takes pictures directly beneath the flying machine 


replied the visitor, “and we know exactly 
where we want to run the line. It will 
cross back of that clump of elms there, 
run along the south edge of your corn 
field, and leave your land fifty feet north 
of that big pile of rocks on your east forty 
acres." 

"By George!" snorted the farmer. 
"Looks to me as if you know as much 
about this place as 1 do; and if you've 
ever looked it over, you done it without 
my knowledge." 

'The power man laughed, and said," I've 
never set foot on your place until to-day, 
and neither have any af case men. But I'll 
show you how we came to know so much 
about it." 


He dived into the big leather portfolio 
and produced a document that looked 
something like a photograph and some- 
thing like a map. 

Running across it, at intervals, were 
white strips. These were roads. The fields 
were marked outin varying shades, some- 
what like an irregular 
checkerboard. 

“There you are!” 
he said. “That’s an 
aérial map of your 
place, taken with an 
automatic camera from 
an airplane. Here’s your 
house and barn. fice 
is the clump of elms; 
here is the corn field. 
Over in this corner is 
the stone pile I was 
speaking of. This line 
represents the track 
of the proposed trans- 
mission line." 


UT the farmer was 
scratching his head 
contemplatively. 

* Mister," he asked, 
“when was this thing 
taken?" 

"About five weeks 
ago,” was the answer. 

'The farmer bent to 
a close scrutiny of the 
farm buildings. 

Then- he began to 
chuckle delightedly. 

"Say" he gasped. 
“See that funny little 
dot there, half wa 
between the house and the barn? Well, 
that's me/ I remember now when that 
feller flew over; I was lookin’ for eggs. . . 
Well, what do you know about that?” 

When he found that the location of the 
power line had been made so as to incon- 
venience him as little as possible, he 
made no difficulty about signing the 
paper. But he stipulated that he was 
to have a copy of the picture which had 
been “took from a mile high." He got 
it; for the transmission man had foreseen 
that, too, and had brought an extra print 
along for that very purpose. 

Sherman M. Fairchild, the twenty- 
seven-year-old president of the Fairchild 
Aérial Camera Corporation, told me 


Making Pictures From the Sky 
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A city presents different aspects to the sky. One is a vertical photograph, the other an oblique. 


These are 


both pictures of Columbus Circle at Fifty-ninth Street and Broadway in up-town New York, viewed 
from the air. The one on the left is a vertical view taken from directly overhead. The other was snapped 


at an oblique angle. 


Both were made for the official folder of the City of New York..The southwest en- 


trance to Central Park is seen in. the foreground. The Great White Way is the brightest street in the picture 


about the mapping of this New Jersey 
power transmission line as an illustration 
of some of the features of the new profes- 
sion of making “‘sky pictures.” 

“We were able to save that compan 
both money and time," he remarked. 
“ You know how they used to survey the 
route of a transmission line in the old 
days: A party of surveyors would start 
across the country with their instruments. 
Of course they drew attention and roused 
the curiosity of the people wherever they 
went. They were as uncommunicative as 
possible; and for 
that very reason 
speculation would 
run rife. 

“‘Surveyin’ for a 
new railroad’ would 
be the first rumor. 
And every land- 
owner in the neigh- 
borhood would men- 
tally increase the 

rice of his land at 
east fifty per cent. 


“DEAL estate 
speculators 
would hear of it. 
First thing you 
knew, prices would 
o sky-high; and, 
ike as not, some fel- 
low with a piece of 
land that formed a 
key to the whole 
routewouldget stub- 
born and hold the 
thing up for months. 
“When the sur- 
vey is made by air- 
plane, however, the 
chances are that not 


sA . camera. 
even a suspicion Is 


aroused. Moreover, 
the map is far more 
accurate and de- 


tailed than an ordinary survey could be; 
and when the time comes to secure the 
deeds, the land holders are willing to ac- 
cept a fair and reasonable price, because 
they haven't had time to get all worked 
up over it." 

Before I tell you more of the queer and 
interesting pieces of work that come in the 


daily grist of the largest acrial map-mak- 
ing company in the world, I want to 
say something about how it came into 
being, and why a young man, not very far 
beyond college age, is at the head of it. 

t is a sort of back kick from the war. 
When the United States officially de- 
clared hostilities against Germany, young 
Fairchild was at Harvard. He was on the 


staff of the illustrated college paper as a 

hotographer; and with that experience, 
fe decided that he could do his best work 
for the army in the Signal Corps branch 


The complete beauty of a country estate is visible only to the eye of the aërial 
The famous Delamar estate at Glen Cove, Long Island, with 
its woods, gardens, shrubs, and greenhouses, was photographed obliquely 
from an aëroplane less than a thousand feet in the air. 
views are usually obtained at noon, when the sun is at its highest 


of the service, and accordingly he 
promptly offered himself for enlistment 
in that branch. But to his stupefaction, 
he was turned down. Although he never 
had known a sick day in his life, he was told 
by the examining physician that not only 
was he unfit for military service but that 
if he wanted to live more than a few years 


longer, he would have to go to a dry cli- 
mate in a high altitude and take the ut- 
most care of himself for at least two years. 
In short, he learned that he had lung 
trouble. 

Greatly. disappointed, he nevertheless 
took the. physician’s advice and went to 
Arizona. There, while he faithfully fol- 
lowed the prescribed régime the long 
days a he read the war news. He 
was struck by the increasing importance 
of aérial hotography: and knowing, as an 
expert photographer, the limitations of 
the cameras in use 
for that purpose, he 
set to work to per- 
fect a better one. 

He won his fight 
against disease, and 
he also perfected his 
camera. But by the 
time his own victory 
was gained, the war 
was over. However, 
he returned to New 
York with a new 
idea. 


N 1920, with 

some financial as- 
sistance from his 
father, he started 
his company and 
began to look for 
customers. For the 
first year or two, 
owing to lack of ex- 
perience, his opera- 
tions were conduct- 
ed at a loss. Last 
year, however, his 
company did a gross 


business of more 
than six hundred 
thousand dollars. 


He now has in use 
eight airplanes, each 
with a pilot and a 
photographer and in the plant at New 

ork, where the maps are put together, 
he employs over a hundre ple, in- 
cluding the engineers and draftsmen who 
bring the maps down to scale. 

In addition, he operates a factory for 
making his cameras, which are used offi- 
cially by the United States, Canada, and 


The best sky 


The most famous island in the world, Manhattan, as it appears from an aéroplane. 
The great wharves along the Hudson River in the foreground, together with those that 
fringe Brooklyn in the background on the other side of the East River, take care of 
a volume of shipping that runs into the dizzy billions annually. Brooklyn Bridge is 
the first of the two bridges which span the East River in the center of the picture 


Brazil. So different are these machines 
from the ordinary photographic instru- 
ment that he has to manufacture not 
only the cameras but the machine to 
make them. . 

I asked him to tell me something about 
the work. 

“Well,” he replied, “of course most of 
our work is mapping for various purposes. 
One New England municipality wanted 
to reassess the property within its limits 
as the basis for a bond issue. They dis- 
covered, however, that to make the nec- 
essary maps would take more than five 
years and would cost in excess of eighty 
thousand dollars. This was prohibitive. 
We did it for them for seven thousand 
dollars, and delivered the completed map 
within sixty days. Our map showed many 
more details than can be put in a survey- 
or’s map. Every house, barn, outbuilding, 
and hay stack was clearly visible upon 
the photograph. 


"IN ANOTHER case, people BR a 
certain locality along oneof the big East- 
ern railroad lines got tired of seeing the 
fast express trains whiz through their 
towns with a derisory toot of the whistle. 
So they petitioned the Public Service 
Commission to stop the trains. But we 


photographed the neighborhood for the 


—— commission, and by counting the houses. 


they were able to show that not enough 
people lived around there to justify halt- 
ing the trains. 

“In New York City there was an argu- 
ment about the location of a small park. 
The existing maps showed it in one place; 
but the people who lived around there 
protested that the maps were wrong and 
that the park was really a block. away. 
We photographed it, and found that the 
habran were right. The park was 
actually a block distant from the location 
as shown on the map. 


The American Magazine 


“In running power lines we have 
turned up some funny situations: Over 
on Staten Island they decided to build 
a high-power transmission system to 
serve one of the villages there. They 
traced the line on the regular map of that 
section; then, as a precautionary measure, 
asked us to fly over and photograph the 
proposed route. 

“We did so; and examination of our 
pictures revealed a cemetery that had been 


An aérial photograph of the Belgo Company's plant at Grand Mère, 


forgotten and that did 
not show on any of the 
existing maps. 

"Public service cor- 
orations are not al- 
owed to condemn cem- 
etery property. They 
must obtain separate 
agreements with every 
lot holder. For this rea- 
son they will make long 
detours to avoid cross- 
ing a cemetery, 
cause of the trouble and 
expense involved. 

“Tf it had not been for 
our map this company 
would have worked alon 
the proposed line ntl 
it came to that particular 
cemetery; then its only 
alternative would have 
been to cross a  golí 
course to avoid the 
cemetery—and you know 
how well a golf club 
would enjoy having high 
power transmission tow- 
ers dotted over its fair 
greens! 


"AERIAL photographs 
are made in two 
ways," hetold me.** Map: 
aremade with the camera 
set directly in a vertical 
position. But if you want a ‘picture,’ the 
camera is set on a slant to take an 
‘oblique’ view. This gives perspective, and 
is more like the erdiary photograph to 
which people are accustomed. Owners of 
beautiful country estates employ us to 
make this type of photograph, as it shows 
the whole place in a very attractive and 
striking way. 

“Sometimes industrial plants have such 
pictures made. to be used for advertising 


Quebec, disclosed a mysterious path running along the river bank, indi- 
cated by A- A in the lower section of the picture. The path was watched, 
and it was discovered that thieves used it at night in removing supplies from 
the building. Detectives set a trap and arrested the men in the act of 
robbing the plant, recovering thousands of dollars’ worth of stolen goods 
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One such picture had a curious outcome. 

“The plant of an industrial company, 
located near Grand Mère, Province of 
Quebec, Canada, was photographed from 
the air. There was a new building for the 
storing of pipe and supplies. In common 
with many buildings of this type, it had 
windows set solidly in the walls without 
provisions for opening them. Ventilation 
was provided in other ways. 

An official of the company was study- 
ing one of the enlarged prints. 

What’s this? he asked, pointing to 
a faint line crossing a field and ending 
near one of the windows. 


“TAROM war experience, we know that a 
path through grass, even thoughit is so 
little used as to be invisible to anyone on 
the ground, becomes strongly marked in 
a photograph made from a high altitude. 
“That is where someone has been 
walking through the grass,’ we told him. 
* Well, no one has any business there,’ 
he retorted. 
* A watch was set, and two nights later 
a big automobile truck drew up to the 
roadside and stopped. 
Twomen got out, and, 
walking across the 
grass, forced a window 
open and entered the 
building. The watch- 
ers did not interfere 
until the truck had 
been loaded with sev- 
eral hundred dollars' 
worth of expensive 
supplies, the window 
carefully closed, and : 
the thieves had 
started. Then the de- 
tectives followed the 
truck to its destina- 
tion, arrested the 
gang, and were able to 
recover several thou- 
sand dollars' worth of 
valuable tools which 
had been previously 
stolenin thesameway. 


This illustrates how line maps are mad 
tures of the photographs to be retained are inked in o 
` photograph is then bleached, and only the inked lines remain. 
shows a section of up-town New York. The area of the city is a little over 
300 square miles, yet it was “surveyed” from the sky in but nine months 
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e from vertical photographs. The fea- 
n the original; the 
This picture 


(Above) A remark- 
able air picture 
showing the world's 
biggest ship and the 
world's tallest build- 
ing. The Woolworth 
Building towers over 
the others in New 
York's sky line and 
the “Leviathan,” 
mightiest of ships, 
can be seen steam- 
ing slowly up the 
Hudson River 


(Left) An oblique 
photo showing the 
district surrounding 
the Grand Central 
terminal in New 
York City. The pic- 
ture shows the ele- 
vated trains on the 
left and the under- 
ground trains and 
tracks in the center 


“The rapid depletion of standing timber 
in the United States,” Fairchild con- 
tinued, “has turned attention to the im- 
mense forests of the Canadian North- 
west as a future source of lumber. It was 
hard to get accurate estimates of the 
quantity of this timber, as the ‘cruising,’ 
or investigation, could be done only in the 
summer time because of the severe win- 
ters. But in summer these forests are 
infested with stinging and biting insects 
Clouds of mosquitoés, deer flies, and ‘no- 
see-ums’ make the life of the timber 
cruiser miserable, and distract his atten- 
tion so much that it is hard for him to 
observe accurately. 

* By experimenting, we discovered that 
it was possible to identify different varie- 
ties of trees in airplane photographs and, 
by making maps to scale, to estimate the 
quantity of timber. Thousands of square 
miles of timber lands have been surveyed 
by us from the air. 

“It has even been found possible to 
make these pictures in the winter time, 
the temperature of the air at an altitude 
of ten thousand feet, or nearly two miles, 
being higher than at the ground level. 
A windproof (Continued on page ŝo) 


Donald Meek’s Ladder to Fame 
Has Had 758 Steps 


That is the number of parts he has played during more than thirty years on the 
stage; but it was only in the last of these 758 róles that he finally 
achieved a real triumph—Twice he had to learn the 
importance of knowing when to let go 


By Mary B. Mullett 


ESS than a year ago, a new play, 
called “The Potters,” was pro- 
duced at the Plymouth Theatre 
in New York. Since that time 
it has been seen by about a mil- 

lion people from all parts of the country. 

It you haven't already seen it, you will 
sometime have a chance to do so; for it will 
go from coast to coast and probably last 


was strange because his father was a rabid 
Scotch Presbyterian who abhorred the 
stage and almost everything connected 
with it. Almost, but not quite everything; 
for he had to admit that his brother-in- 
law, in spite of being a theatrical manager, 
was not at all to be abhorred. 

It was this brother-in-law who opened 
the door of dreams to the eight-year-old 


rather terrible. Once, when 1 was a very 
little child, I saw a piece of cardboard 
with bright red spots on it lying on the 
ground outside our front fence. I know 
now that it must have been a playi 

card—hearts or diamonds. But a 1 
knew then.was that it looked pretty. So 
I reached through the fence, captured the 
treasure, and played with it—until my 


or several years at least. 
hen you do see it, I 
hope that the part of Pa 
Potter will be taken d the 
same actor that has played 
it in New York. For he 
gives an interpretation so 
sincere and so perfect that 
he seems to be the very 
man he portrays. You 
laugh with him and cry with 
him; pity him one moment 
and, the next, put him on a 
pedestal. His name is Don- 
ald Meek. 
Coming out of the theatre 
zer me fmt night of the 
ay, I heard people saying, 
T who is Donald Meek any- 


way? 

And more than once the 
reply was, "Why—1 don't 
know; can’t remember ever 
seeing him before.” 

Yet Donald Meek has 
been on the American stage 
for almost thirty years. He 
has played 758 parts! Bos- 
ton knows him well; for he 
was a member of the Castle 
Square Company there for 
ten years. Altogether, he 
played twenty-two years in 
stock companies; and that 
means twenty-two years 
of comparative obscurity. 

However, each of those 
758 parts was a step in 
his ladder of achievement. 
Many of them seemed, at 


When a Little Money 
Makes a Big Difference 
ANTE I had quit playing in stock,” 


said Mr. Meek, “and had come to New 
York looking for employment, I learned some- 


‘thing about the power of money. I mean this: 


I had saved a good deal during my years of 
work. I had a house and other property. I 
wasn’t wondering where my next meal was to 
come from, or how long my shoes would last, 
or, worst of all, how long I could keep my 
family from want. 

“The man who isn't desperately in need of 
a job is the one who is most likely to get one. 
He has a quiet independence of which people 
are instinctively aware. The man who can 
afford to wait is the one that has to do the 
least waiting. 

“That’s what I mean by the power of 
money. If I hadn't saved and been sure that 
I could take the risk, I don't suppose I should 
have dared to cut loose from my moorings as 
I did. And in that case"—he shrugged his 
shoulders—*' who knows where I should be 
now." 


father came home and saw 
me with it. 

“To my amazement, he 
snatched it from my hand 
and stemly marched me 
into the house. I remember 
that supper was ready and 
waiting. But it went un- 
tasted that night—while 
my father gathered the 
family together and prayed, 
with passionate vehemence. 
that his household might b« 
forgiven the awful sin I had 
committed. 

“That was my father’s 
religion: a stern and bitte: 
thing. He had a natural 
sympathy; yet he seemed 
to feel that this was a weak- 
ness. If caught doing 3 
kindly deed, he acted as i! 
he were ashamed of it. 

“My mother was ven 
gentle and submissive. Shr 
wrote little verses and 
loved beautiful things, all 
the more, perhaps, because 
she couldn't have them. 


“JN MY childish way, | 
_ * suppose I too was covet- 
ing beauty, when I reached 
through the fence for that 
bright-colored card. My 
longing for the theatre 
must have been partly this 
love of color and beauty and 
partly a rebellion agains: 
the self-repression imposed 


the time, to be just on a dead level. But 
they really were leading him upward; 
and last season, when he suddenly emerged 
above the crowd, he was standing securely 
on those years of work and of training. 

His stage career goes back even further 
than thirty years, back to the time when 
he was only eight years old—a wistful 
little boy, obsessed with a strange longing 
for the theatre. 

He lived then in Glasgow, Scotland, 
v^ — ' had been born. And the longing 


boy, by persuading the child's father to 
let him take part in a Christmas panto- 


mime. 

"Still," said Donald Meek, in telling 
me about it, “my uncle might not have 
succeeded if the family doctor hadn't 
aided and abetted him. I don’t know how 
I came by my longing for the theatre, but 
I was fairly eating my heart out because 


It. 
_ “My father must have found it hard to 
give in to my longing, for his religion was 


on us all by my father. 

“I was the happiest boy in all Scotland 
when he finally consented to let me play 
in the pnto In that, the first part 
I ever had, I was a rabbit. The demand: 
it made on me," he said, with a smile. 
“were muscular, rather than mental, for 
the chief thing required of me was the 
ability to hop violently and continuously 
on both feet. 

“Later I was promoted—at least | 
considered it (Continued on page 1015 


Donald Meek 


Last season, after thirty years on the stage, 
Donald Meek achieved his first triumph as Pa 
Potter in the very successful play, “The 
Potters." It was his 758th róle! Most of these 
parts he played only for “runs” of a week apiece 
in stock companies; but that long, arduous 
training is bearing rich fruit to-day. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland. As a child, 
he made his first appearance in a Christmas 
pantomime. Later he went to Australia, where 
he played Little Lord Fauntleroy. Then he be- 
came an acrobat with a circus troupe; gave that 
up because of being injured by a fall during his 
act; got a small part with a theatrical road 
company, and finally joined a stock company. 
He was for ten years a member of the Castle 
Square Company, in Boston. Then he burned 
his bridges behind him, and started afresh in 
New York, taking any part he could get. He 
made good from the start; but his big chance did 
not come until last winter. 

He is married and has a home at Floral Park, 
Long Island. The accompanying pictures show 
him at work in his garden, where he spends most 
of his spare moments. 


Photos by Bachrach 


Forrest Adair 


IN the business world, Forrest Adair is known as 
the president of the Adair Realty and Trust Company, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, one of the biggest firms of its 
kind in the South; but in the hospital wards of his 
home city he is known as‘ "Papa Adair,” because of 
his benefactions to crippled children. He entered the 


real estate field forty-five years ago, and is now, at the 
age of sixty, recognized as a leading figure in the com- 
mercial development of Atlanta and other Southern 
cities. His company operates in practically every city of 
twenty thousand or more between Washington, D. C., 
and El Paso, Texas. Mr. Adair isa native of Georgia. 


If You Want a Bed of Roses— 
Plant Rosebushes! 


“A lot of people go about complaining that life isn’t a bed of roses, and yet 
they never have stopped long enough to plant a single rosebush,” says 
Forrest Adair, one of the leading real estate dealers in the South. 

“If you want to be happy, you must make others happy” 


IVE THOUSAND crippled chil- 

dren in Georgia call him “Papa 

Adair.” Hundreds of poor peo- 

le look upon him as a bene- 

actor. Almost every man, 

woman, and child in Atlanta knows him. 

He has given the equivalent of several 

fortunes to the sick, the halt, the lame, 

the blind, and the purely indigent, with- 
out making a fuss about it. 

It is known, moreover, 
that he carries a fund of sev- 
eral thousand dollars in his 
private vault, to have the 
cash always handy when 
someone needs his help. z 

He is a familiar figure in 
many hospital wards in At- 
lanta and his most intimate 
friends are physicians, sur- 
geons, and nurses. He is 
one of the richest men in 
Atlanta, is called the busiest 
man in Atlanta, has as 
many friends as any other 
man in that Southern city; 
and if there is anyone in 
these United States who 
gets more out of life at sixty 
years of age than Forrest 
Adair, his name just isn’t in 
the books, that’s all. 

The Adair Realty and 
Trust Company, of which 
Mr. Adair’ ts president, is 
often referred to in national 
conventions of real estate 
and insurance men as one of 
the best organized real es- 
tate businesses in America. 
It has departmentized the 
real estate business, and is, 
in fact, a sort of real estate 

department store, which 
will sell you a lot; lend you 
the money to build any- 
thing from a cottage to a 
skyscraper, modern hotel, or 
department store; build the 
cottage, skyscraper, hotel, or department 
store for you; insure the property for you; 
sell your bonds for you, and act as your 
trustee. . . 

This company operates in every city of 
20,000 inhabitants between Washington 
and El Paso, and it knows the South and 
every Southern city as it knows Atlanta. 
It was probably the first to induce the bi 
insurance companies in the East to len 


"i their millions in the South. 


‘This. works for the upbuilding of the 


By W. O. Saunders 


South, as illustrated in the case of Lake- 
land, Florida. In 1920, Lakeland had 
under 10,000 population. The Adair 
Realty and Trust Company has placed 
ninety-two loans, aggregating nearly four 
hundred thousand sellers, in the town of 
Lakeland alone in the three years follow- 
ing, and the population of that town was 
increased 30 per cent in those three years. 


Mr. Adair Has 365 Vacations 


a Year 


* Y GET my vacation fourteen hours out of 
every twenty-four,” said Mr. Adair. “I 
believe in the ten-hour work day for business 
men, but when I have put in that ten hours, I 
leave my work behind me. When I go home 
to my wife she doesn’t know whether I am a 
blacksmith or a piano tuner, for I never talk 
shop to her. And you couldn’t induce me to 
fill a business appointment for an evening or a 
Sunday. 
* Some men bore their wives and children to 
death talking about their jobs. What they are 
actually doing is carrying on their work six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day. I want to give 
my mind a chance to rest and refresh itself, 
so I refuse to think about the office outside of 
office hours. The result is that each morning 
my mind is as fresh as it was the morning 
before. 
“The purpose of a vacation is simply to 
put new brain cells to work. I don't wait 
months to do that; I do it every day in the 
three hundred and sixty-five.” 


Mr. Adair’s company has helped to 
plant more than three hundred chain 
stores in Southern cities, and it is said that 
there are not many pieces of active real 
estate in Atlanta that haven’t at some 
time passed through the hands of the 
Adairs. Its annual business to-day runs 
to $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, which 
doesn’t begin to represent the values of 
the properties handled in the course of a 


year. . 
Forrest Adair has done as much as any 


other one man to reduce the real estate 
business in the South to something like a 
science. He suggested that the Georgia 
School of Technology put in a chair of 
real estate, and outlined a course of study 
in real estate for that college that has since 
become a pattern for many other colleges 
and universities. 

There is no bronze grille, no partitions 
of oak and glass, separating 
the desk of Forrest Adair 
from the rest of the works, 
or from the public. He is 
the most accessible man in 
the place. A total stranger, 
I approached him while he 
was dictating to a stenog- 
rapher. The stenographer 
folded up her notebook and 
moved away. He motioned 
to a chair. 

“You are certainly easy 
to get to," I remarked. 

“Well, my time belongs 
to the public," he said. 

Later I learned that his 
telephone operator has posi- 
tive orders that he is never 
too busy to be interrupted. 


WE WERE chatting 
about some of the 
things he is interested in, 
specially his activities out- 
side of his business. 

“You know," he said, 
with great earnestness, “I 
believe profoundly in the 
.aw of compensation, and I 
believe that a Supreme 
Being keeps books on us— 
a Supreme Being who has 
the only perfect system of 
bookkeeping ever invented. 

“You get out of this life 
exactly what you put into 
it; no more, no less. You 
can't fool the bookkeeper. 
Many of your rewards and 
punishments will be meted out to you 
right here. 

“If you desire happiness for yourself, 
you must create happiness for others; if 
you desire health, you must pay for it; if 
you would sow wild oats, you must resolve 
to go back over your ground and grub the 
very last one of them up. If you sow your 
wild oats too young in life and wait too 
long to dig them up, you will find they 
have grown thick and tough and taken 
deep roots, (Continued on page 136) 
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That Troublesome Thing 
Called Cham 


A story of two sisters—and of the men they loved 
By Dorothy Sanburn Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


RANCES gave a little sigh, half 
relief, half weariness, as she turned 
from the street and walked u 
the path toward the house. It 
was a warm june day and she 
bad worked unusually hard at the office. 

She paused on the piazza and took off 
her hat, letting the soft breeze blow 
through her brown hair and cool her moist 
forehead. A little smile crossed her serious 
young face, lighting up her thoughtful 
gray eyes, curving the corners of the 
sensitive mouth and softening her clear, 
regular profile. What a beautiful day it 
would be at the seashore! 

Her thoughts traveled quickly eastward 
to Cape Cod, and a white curving beach; 
to her mother, color flooding her pale face, 
strength creeping back into her tired body 
“and to Laurie, her golden-haired, brown- 

ed, pretty young sister. 

Erica Mother had not been well all 
spring, and the doctor had advised a 
danes and a rest from household duties. 
“I won’t go! I don’t want to!” she had 
insisted at first. "Besides, it’s too ex- 
pensive.” But they had prevailed on her 
at last and Laurie, the engaged daughter, 
had gone with her. Laurie had not wanted 
to go so far away, where her fiancé could 
, not come for week-ends; but, “Oh, well,” 
she had said laughing, “I’m going to be 
with him all the rest of my life beginning 
aext fall; I guess I can stand it.” 

Frances was smiling happily as she went 
into the house. Everything had turned 
out so well: her mother having a real 
vacation, and in October Laurie was to 
marry the man she loved— 

Suddenly she started. The screen door 
banged behind her. In the middle of the 
front hall, dropped careless!y on the floor, 
was Laurie's black hat box. 

For a moment Frances stared wildly. 
Then she ran up the stairs. Yes, the 
were home. She could hear her mother's 
voice, her father's voice. The door into 
Laurie's room was open. Her suit case 
lay on the bed, half unpacked. Dresses, 
shirtwaists, sweaters, were strewn on the 
chairs. And in front of the mirror, combing 
her curly yellow hair, stood Laurie. 

Frances stopped at the doorway. In 
the mirror Laurie smiled at her. 

“Hullo, there!" she called out. 

Frances found her voice. "Has any- 
thing happened?" 

Laurie put down her comb and came 
over and kissed her. “Everything’s all 
right. Didn't you get my letter? Mother's 
fine.’ 

“Then—why—why?” 

“Well, you see,” Laurie grew serious; 
she bit her lip, a little trick of hers when 
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she was worried, “I didn’t hear from 
Gardner and—” 

Something clutched Frances’s heart. 
She knew how much Laurie was in love. 

“And then— It was foolish to get 
worried. I know that. I should have 
stuck it out, only Mother didn’t want me 
to. She said I’d better come right home 
and see him and—I got a long night letter 
from him in New York—” 

“Oh, you came back by way of New 
York?” 

“Yes; it seemed a good chance to get 


a few things. Mother thought so too.’ 


Everything’s all right. Gardner was just 
bury, rushed to death.” 
“Then he’s coming over for the week- 


“No, I’m going on to Waterville to- 
morrow morning. It’s quite an expensive 
trip for him to make out here for such a 
short time. I'll stay with his sister. You 
see, Fran—” She paused, adding slowly, 
“‘There’s a chance of our being married 
before October. Something has turned up 
in business. It will mean more money for 
us—" She was smiling now, her brown 
eyes sparkling. Suddenly it came to 
Behe how dull and cheerless the house 
had been without Laurie’s smile.) She 
smiled back. 

“It’s lucky now we stopped in New 
York," went on Laurie. “1 had most of 
the things sent, but there's a new dress in 
my suit case. Would you mind taking it 
out? I think I'll wear it to-morrow." 


A LITTLE misgiving shot through 
Frances. “To-morrow? Why, Laurie, 
don't you think you'd better save it for 
your trousseau?" 

“Oh, I can't wear that blue one,” said 
Laurie. “I’ve worn it all spring.” 

“But, Laurie," Frances hated herself 
for protesting, but she felt she must, “you 
know, that trip was expensive; and there’s 
a that linen you bought last month, 
and— 

“I know it, but—but, Fran,” her brown 
eyes sought her sister’s, “I just have to 
look nice for Gardner." 

Her tone settled the matter. 
sighed. 

Laurie went on with her unpacking. 
* Do you suppose you have a pair of sand- 
colored stoci. ngs you could let me have? 
I think mine are all soiled.” 

Frances rummaged through a pile of 
stockings thrown upon the floor. 

“PI wash out a pair for you.” 

Laurie smiled. “‘That’s dear of you; 
and do you suppose you could press a 
shirtwaist too? ... Oh, I forgot to tell you. 
We saw Allan Hartley in New York." 


Frances 


“Allan Hartley?" Frances stopped u 
the door. “ You—saw—Allan?” 

“Yes, I called him up, and he came tc 
dinner with us. I thought you'd like us 
to look him up." 

“Yes,” said Frances, “that was awfully 
good of you. How was he?” 

“ Just the same as ever. He wanted tc 
know all about you.” 


]^RANCES went out of the door, fhe: 
heart beating fast. Laurie had seen 
Allan! Her mindleaped quickly back to the 
pe year and her first meeting with him 

is aunt was a neighbor of theirs. ‘I’m 
having a young nephew come to visit me," 
she had said, "for his vacation. He's all 
alone in the world. Do help me out, Fran. 
won't you?" 

At her first sight of Allan she said tc 
herself, * He's awfully homely, and. silent, 
too. How am I ever going to entertain 
him?” At their next meeting, “Why, he’s 
quite nice when you get to know him," 
and then, after her third meeting, her sud. 
den decision not to go away the next weel 
on her vacation, as she had planned. And 
that week—tennis, walking in the country, 
picnics on hill tops, moonlight rides. And 
the station platform when Allan left, his 
hurried whisper, "It's been a wonderful 
vacation. Thank you, Fran. You'll write 
to me?" And letters, and now and then 
a glimpse of Allan for Sunday, for Christ 
mas. 

Laurie had seen him! A little feeling of 
envy crept into her heart. Why couldn't 
she go to New York, too, and have dinne: 
with Allan? 

“Hullo, Fran.” 

She looked up to see her mother standing 
in the hall. 

“Why, Motherkin! How well you look 
You’re almost tan!” But as she spoke 
she tried to keep the disappointment from 
her voice, for her mother did not look any 
better than when she had left. 

“Im feeling fine,” said her mother 
“It was a lovely place, and it’s been so 
long since I've been at the seashore.” 
She paused. “But Laurie didn’t like it 

She didn’t finish the sentence, bur 
Frances knew what she meant. She knew 
that her mother could not be happy unless 
Laurie was happy. If only Laurie could 
have stood being away from Gardner for 
a D Na her mother's sake! 

ey were all very gay at supper. Her 
father beamed upon jn wife ond upon 
Laurie. 

“I suppose"—his eyes twinkled as he 
looked at Laurie—‘‘you’ll be wantirz 
some more money to run away again?" 
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Laurie laughed. “You never saw me 
come back from anywhere with any money, 
did you? And New York, too!” 

Her father’s hand went to his pocket. 
* Humph! I haven't much cash. How 
much will you need? Twenty-five? 
Thirty?” He turned to Frances. “Got 
any cash, Fran? I'll give you a check.” 

She smiled. “Sure I have. To-day’s 
pay day and you know it.” 

Slowly she rose, got her purse from the 
hall table, where she had left it, and 
handed over to him her pay envelope. 
He passed it on to Laurie. 

“Thank you," said Laurie, scarcely 
rlancing atit. 'You're a dear.” 
^ **[*m not giving it to you,” put in 
frances Ex. “Irs just a loan." 

** (Oh, Dad’ll pay you." 

‘The next few weeks were very busy 
nes for Frances. Laurie came back from 
Vaterville with the announcement that 
he was going to be married the last of 
uly. There were hurried trips to hunt 


for an apartment; there was furniture to 

be bought, silver to be selected, wedding 

invitations to be got out; and Laurie’s 

Mi dress, and Laurie’s going-away 
ress. 


RANCES had intended to take her 

vacation in August when Allan was 
taking his. But she knew that her mother 
could not bear on her shoulders all the 
household details of that wedding, as she 
would have to do if Frances were at the 
office all day. For Laurie would planevery- 
thing, but leave the execution of the plans 
to others. So Frances took her vacation 
at home before Laurie's wedding. It was 
fun planning for that wedding, and yet in 
the background of Frances's mind came 
bobbing up the harassing thought that 
Laurie had spent long ago the money 
that her father had allowed her for her 
hope chest and her trousseau. 

He did not seem to realize how much a 
wedding cost, at least the kind of wedding 
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“You make me tired!—always 
indulging yourself, always 
thinking that just because you 
wanta thing you have to haveit!’’ 
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that Laurie wanted. He joked gayly with 
her when she came back from a trip to 
New York. 

* Well, how many hundred dollars have 
you spent in the great city?" 

And Laurie laughed, “Only a thousand 
or two, Dad. I was thinking of you." 

Sometimes Frances would protest. “But 
I want to have things nice for Gardner," 
Laurie would say; and when Frances 
tried to economize on her own dress, 
Laurie grew almost angry. “See here, 
Fran, if you don't get a grand new dress, 
I won't get one either. I’m not going to 
have you stint yourself just because you 
have an extravagant sister.” And 
Frances smiled and gave in. 
was a dear. 

One day Laurie spent hours all hunched 
up at her desk, making out a budget, her 
yellow head now bowed low, now raised 
as she looked off into space and chewed 
the end of her pencil. She showed it to 
Frances, shyly, seriously. 


Laurie 
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He stood there, his eyes 
upon Laurie, his young face 
flushed. That frightened 
look crept again into Laurie’s 
eyes as she watched him j 
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“What do you think of it?” asked 
Laurie. 

“Irs fine—only—I wonder—will you 
be able to keep to it? Fifteen dollars a 
month for clothes. You always spend lots 
more than that." 

“Yes, I know. But after I'm married, 
I can't, that's all. And—" her voice 
dropped—" I'd do anything for Gard- 
ner. 

Frances smiled. She remembered that 
eternal excuse, *I want to have things 
nice for Gardner.” But a little misgiving 
shot through her. 

“You know, Laurie," she ventured, 
“a man has to work awfully hard for the 
money he earns, and the less he has the 
more precious it is.” 

“Oh, I know that," said Laurie, “I 
wouldn'teversquander Gardner's money." 

'The next day Allan arrived unexpect- 
edly. He was very busy and cobi get 
away for only one week, and he had 
decided to come for Laurie's wedding. 
Frances had no chance to go off on 
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picnics with him, or long hikes. "Can't 
you, Fran?” he pleaded; “I don’t want to 
interfere with things, but I wish you 
would." And Laurie urged, “Go ahead, 
Fran. There’s nothing for you to do.” 
But when the moment came there were 
always at least twenty things that some- 
one had to do, and Laurie was never on 
hand to do them. 


But Frances went out in the evenings 
with Allan in his aunt’s car, and after- 
ward she wondered how she could have got 
through that week if it hadn’t been for 
him and those rides and his smile. It was 
so pleasant and peaceful just to be with 
him; and she told him all her troubles. 
She even told him about the bills that 
were already flocking in, Laurie’s bills. 

“She doesn't know much about money, 
and I'm afraid—Gardner's only making a 
little over two thousand." 

Allan smiled upon her, and suddenly 
one hand went over hers and clasped hers 
tight. 


" Don't you worry about Laurie,” he 
said. “You know it wouldn't hurt her to 
do a little worrying herself.” 

The night before the wedding Frances 
started slowly and wearily to climb the 
stairs to go to bed. To her ears came the 
sound of voices, her father's, and Laurie's, 
from the library, and involuntarily she 
paused to listen. 

“Its a good thing," her father was 
saying, "for a woman to have some monc\ 
of her own, no matter how much hc 
husband has. It gives her a feeling o! 
independence. I'm making over to you 
some property out in the East End, ə 
couple of frame houses. They'll bring you 
in between two hundred and three hun- 
dred dollars a year." 

"Oh, Dad!" cried Laurie, *how good 
of you!" 

"You may not want to spend it,” h: 
went on; "you may just keep it and 
invest it." 

Frances went on up-stairs. Two hundred 
dollars! She closed the door of her room 
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and stood leaning against ıt. Her father 
had never given her any two hundred 
dollars! These past three years she had 
worked for every penny she had spent! 
Laurie had never worked! Laurie had 
everything—the man she loved—clothes 
—money! And because of Laurie, she had 
had no chance to see Allan! Her vacation 
had been spoiled. 

Frances threw herself upon her bed. 
* Oh, don't let me be jealous of my sister!" 
she prayed. “But—I’m so tired!—and I 
did want to see a lot of Allan! I love him 
so!" 

Laurie's wedding day dawned clear and 
blue, and Laurie looked prettier than ever 
as she came down the steps and across the 
sun-patched lawn to meet Gardner. 
Frances looked pretty herself in her pale 
lavender dress, color flooding her cheeks, 
her gray eyes shining with excitement. 

* Everything did go off well, didn't 
it?" she gasped to Allan, as she stood on 
the lawn, her glance wandering over the 

roups of people to Laurie's white-clad 
faune on the piazza cutting her wedding 
cake. 


“Yes,” answered 
Allan. His glance 
followed hers, and a 
light of appreciation 
crept into his eyes as 
he looked at Laurie. 
Frances saw that 
light, and she caught 
her breath and looked 
away, wondering how 
it would feel to have 
Allan look at her like 
that. 

*She's very pretty,” 
he said. 

His face grew seri- 
ous, as he looked back 
at Frances. “I’m 
afraid you're rather 
tired." 

*Oh, just a bit," 
she answered. 

“I wish—I wish I 
of you." He gave a 
little sigh. 

Her heart leapt. 


Allan." 

Acros the lawn 
came Laurie's voice: 
“Oh, Franny! Fran- 


ny!” 

Someone jogged 
Frances’s elbow. 
“Laurie’s going up- 
stairs. Shewantsyou." 

“Oh! . ou'll 
excuse me, Allan?” 
She flashed him a 
smile and fled. 

*You shouldn't 
have come," cried 
Laurie, upin her room, 
slipping out of her 
wedding dress. “I 
saw you were talking 
with Allan.” 

Soon Laurie was 
dressed and ready. 
She kissed Frances, 
her mother, her father, 
but at the head of 
the back stairs, she 
paused. Impetuously 
rabbed Frances around the neck. 

“Fran, you’re the dearest sister in the 
world! You've been just wonderful to 
me. 

Frances started. There were tears in 
Laurie's eyes—tears! 

“You must come and see us the moment 
we get back. Gardner knows a lot of 
nice men." 

Frances laughed: “Been married one 
hour and match-making already!" 

Laurie laughed through her tears. Then 
she was gone. 


THE next day was gray and drizzly. 
Frances felt suddenly tired and de- 
pressed, that let-down feeling that comes 
after days of excitement. In the afternoon 
Allan came over to say good-by to her. 

“I hope you'll still write to me, Fran,” 
he said, “and—don’t you ever come to 
New York? Couldn’t you come for a 
week-end sometime?” 

Frances smiled. “That would be fun, 
wouldn’t it? Anne Mason is always urgin 
me to come. I could stay with her, aud 
they might let me have an extra day or 


could have seen more ` 


*Oh, I wish so, too, 
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two at the office if I ask them for it.” 

"All right," he said. “Now, don't 
forget!" 

fter he was gone, Frances laughed to 

herself. As if she could forget! ` 

“T’ll go sometime in the fall, and Ill 
get myself some new clothes," she began 
to plan joyously. 


BUT the trip to New York never came 
off. For, though the house seemed very 
lonesome without Laurie, she had not 
gone from them entirely. During the 
next few weeks, little reminders of her 
kept coming: bills for napkins, for hats, 
for Laurie’s wedding dress, for Laurie’s 
wedding cake. : 

One S acurday afternoon Frances went 
over them with her mother. Every once 
in a while she would come upon an item 
that she knew nothing about. 

“Why, Mother, I thought Laurie wasn't 
going to get that silver platter” Or, 
‘Another sports hat? But Laurie didn't 
need it!" And her mother answered plain- 
tively, “Well, she wasn’t going to get it 
at first, and then she wanted it, and when 
Laurie wants a thing—" 

“Well, there's nothing to do, Mother,” 
she tried to speak gayly, “but get some 
more money from Father, ou just 
haven’t enough in the bank.” 

“I know it,” her mother’s face was very 
worried; “but he’s already given me a 
lot extra, and he had to borrow from the 
bank and— That trip to the seashore 
cost so much. We never should have 
gone.” 

“Yes, you should have!” Frances’s 
voice was vehement, as she remembered 
the return from the seashore. That night 
she spoke to her father. 

“Father, I’ve just been over the bills 
for Laurie’s wedding. Mother’s sort of 
worried. She hasn’t enough money. If 
you could let her have about three hun- 
dred dollars—" 

“Three hundred dollars!” he gasped. 
“Do you people think I’m made of money? 
Why, I gave Laurie a thousand dollars 
just a few weeks ago, and then just the 
other day I let your mother have six 
hundred dollars extra.” 

“A wedding’s rather expensive, Father," 
she put in; "and Laure has expensive 
tastes.” 

“Well, why didn’t you people keep her 
down, then? You've spoiled that child!” 

Frances flared up: “I don't think we 
spoiled her any more than you did! You 
laugh and joke at her extravagance and 
then expect her to— Oh, Father, I didn’t 
ian to say that—only, Mother's wor- 
ried. 

He sat down in a chair and buried his 
head in his hands. 

“I don't know what to do, Fran. Things 
aren't so good this time of year. I just 
haven't a cent I can lay my hands on." 

"Well, they can wait," said Frances 
slowly. ‘It'll be all right." But as she 
walked out of the room her heart was low. 

“PI tell you, Mother,” she said the next 
day; "I've got some money saved. I'll 
lend it to you, and then you can settle 
most of those bills, and you can pay me 
back gradually." 

Her mother's face brightened. “But 
won't you need it? I hate to take your 
money!” 

* Oh, no,” she laughed. 

So the new (Continued on page 196) 


How Observant Are You? 


You can do your work better and get more fun out of life if you train your mind 
to make a record of the things you see—Suggestions for developing 
your powers of observation and tests that will help you 
to determine just how good they are now 


. By Cornelius D. Fleming 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fleming is a leading 
authority on ‘the subject of observation. He 
is a regular lecturer on this subject to the 
School of Detectives of the New York Police 
Department, and is frequently called in by 
corporations to instruct their employees in the 
art of seeing clearly. 


NE cold night last winter a man 
named Smith, living on the 
fourth floor of a big city 
apartment house, was awak- 
ened by the smell of smok 

He sat up in bed and : 


it burned like tinder. Smith followed his 
wife out of the window; but when they 
started to descend they found the way 
blocked. 

"Why don't you go on down?" Smith 
shouted to the person below his wife. 

“I can't!" came the reply. “The fire 
escape is blocked all the way down. They 
say that the ladder leading to the ground 15 
gone!” 

Smith’s mind involuntarily shot back 
to the last time he had looked at the fire 
escape, which was of a type almost uni- 


were hinged and drawn up level with th 

second story, in order not to give acces 

to burglars. This last, and vital, ladde 
was provided with a counter-weight, so 
that it could be lowered easily, in the 
event of a fire, by persons attempting to 
descend. 

Now, it seemed, this ladder, the last 
link between the platform, twenty-two 
feet high, and the ground, was missing. 

Although he had passed directly unde: 
it hundreds of times, Smith could not re 
member whether it had ever been in place or not. 


tubbed his eyes. The 
coom was full of the odor 
of burning wood. 

Smith got up and 
»pened the door leadin 
»ut into the hall, an 
then banged it shut with 
a cry of terror. A cloud 
»f billowing fumes and a 
‘ong tongue of flame had 
shot across the threshold. 
The momentary glimpse 
he had of the stairway 
showed that it was burn- 
ng fiercely, and that to 
attempt to use it meant 
leath. 

By this time the quiet 
of the house was broken. 
From above and below 
came the sound of hasty 
feet and cries and ex- 
zlamations. The glass of 
a window crashed and 
a woman's voice began 
shrieking for help. 
Smith's wife, trembling 
but not panic-stricken, 
quickly threw on a few 

arments and joined her 
usband. 

“What shall we do?” 
she asked. 

Smith made a hurried 
mental calculation. 
With the stairway and 
hall in flames, there was 
no way to leave the 
building by its interior; 
but the iron fire escape 
tan past his bedroom 
window, which fronted 
on the street. 

“We’ll have to use the 
fire escape," he cried. 


Find the Errors in This Story 


Reap carefully the anecdote that follows and see how many errors of fact 
and how many inconsistencies you can find in it. Do not look for mis- 
takes in writing, but jot down the historical inaccuracies, the contradictory 
and the impossible statements. Then turn to page 148, where the errors 
are given, and check up on your list to see if you missed any. 


HORTLY before the Declaration of Independence, and soon 
after his election as first President of the United States, 
George Washington was making a trip on horseback from the 

ational Capital at Philadelphia to New York. About noon he 
reached a small inn set back under a grove of trees, and as the 
summer sun, which shone from a cloudless sky, had become oppres- 
sive, the general decided to stop for refreshment before he pro- 
ceeded further. Dismounting from his carriage, he entered the 
tavern. 

The only occupant of the public room was a man of nearly 
middle age. Although he seemed to be in good health, the general 
noted at once that the tavern keeper lacked an arm. This circum- 
stance, together with the fact that a fine repeating-rifle hung over 
the fireplace, suggested to Washington that his host was an ex- 
soldier, and, on questioning him, he found that his surmise was 
correct. 

“Where did you lose your arm?” he asked, throwing off his 
heavy cloak, and stamping the snow from his boots. 

* At the battle of Bull Run, Your Excellency,” was the reply. 

“ Ah," said the great leader. ''I will see that you get a pension 
of five dollars a month to recompense you." 

“And what pension would I get," asked the veteran, with a 
Manu gleam in his eye, “if I had lost both arms?” 

“If that had happened,” replied Washington, stroking his beard, 
“you would have received ten times as much." 

No sooner were the words spoken than the inn keeper sprang to 
his feet, seized the ax from the chimney corner, and before anyone 
could interfere severed his other arm, and fell fainting to the floor. 

So shocked was the general that he abandoned his intention to 
remain at the inn for the night, and despite the darkness and 
downpour of rain, seized his hat, hurried aboard his boat, and 
ordered all sail hoisted. 


These thoughts passed 
through his mind in a 
flash and his decision was 
instantly taken. Since 
they could not escape to 
the ground, they would 
ascend to the top and try 
to get away over the 
roofs of neighboring 
apartments, . " 

ut here, a ,.t 
way was duel 15 the 
confusion, the tenants ol 
the upper stories, who 
also wanted to reach the 
ground, could not be 
made to understand that 
the ladder was gone, and 
that no one was willing 
to risk an almost certain 
broken limb by jumping 
from the lower platform 
They connued: to come 
down instead of going up 


ALT ths time other ten 
4 à ants had been crowd. 
ing onto the fire escape. 
until it was loaded to ca 
pacity. At last a move 
mentwas started upward 
But in the meantime the 
fire had made enormous 
headway and flames and 
smoke began to roll out 
of the windows. One o! 
two persons, unable to 
bear the heat, leaped to 
the pavement. 

At this moment, the 
driver of a passing taxi 
cab took in the situation 
With rare presence of 
mind he drove his ma- 
chine onto the sidewall 
under the lower plat- 


By the time he had thrown open a win- 
dow and helped his wife through it onto 
the platform of the escape, the door of 
his apartment had already begun to 
smoke. Obviously it was about to burst 
into flame. The building was an old one 
with od in its construction, and 


versal in large cities. It was attached to 
the front of the building directly over the 
door by which he entered and left the 
apartmani four times a day. It consisted 
of iron platforms at each floor connected 
by narrow staircases of iron. The steps 
leading from the second floor to the ground 


form, so that the people on the fire escape 
could jump to the roof of the cab, and 
from there to the ground. In this way 
the people on the lower part of the fire es- 
cape got away, while those higher up 
reached the roof in safety. But, in the 
meantime, twelve persons lost their lives, 
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If your power of observation is absolutely perfect you will be able to answer forty questions about this picture. They are 
legitimate questions, such as might be put to you if you were on the witness stand to testify about an accident you had seen. 
Study the picture for three minutes, fixing as many details as possible in your mind. Now turn to page 148, where you will 
find the questions listed. Without looking again at the drawing, see how many correct answers you can give. Write them 
out so that you can check up on yourself. Then try the same thing on members of your family and on your frienda 


| either from jumping or from the flames 
| which poured out of the front of the 
building! 

They died solely because they saw but 
did not observe! 

Not one of the occupants of that build- 
ing could have failed to see that fire escape 
several times a day; but not one of them 
had observed the condition it was in. 

Horrible and tragic though it is, that 
incident illustrates how lacking the aver- 
age human being is in the faculty of ob- 
servation, and how vitally important that 
faculty may become in an emergency. 


JR more than twenty-five years of 
experience in studying and teachingob- 
servation, I am forced to the conclusion 
that ninety per cent of the people of the 
world do not actually see the things they 
look at. And yet ‘he power to observe 
quickly and accurately is one of the most 
important abilities one can possess. 
ew people realize the value of con- 
scious vision. Asked for details of unusual 
incidents he has witnessed, even about 
persons and localities known for years, 
the average man cannot give a satisfac- 
tory reply. “I didn’t notice,” is the 
hrase we hear a dozen times a day. For 
instance, I doubt very much whether you, 
who are reading this, can tell, without 
looking, how many buttons are on your 
vest; which side of our shirt the buttons 
are on; or which iue of your shoes wears 
out first, and yet these are matters that 
are literally at your finger tips every day. 
Probably you will retort that it isn't 
particularly important for ix to take 
cognizance of such trivial things. If it 
were only trivial things that you failed to 
observe your answer would be quite cor- 


rect; but, unfortunately, anyone who fails 
to notice things of little moment is equally 
unable to see the things that count. 

A year or so ago the paying teller of 
a small bank in the Middle West took a 
position in a big city. Before he left, he 
*checked over" his job to the new man. 
The new teller had come from a distant 
town. 

As they stood in the cage together, 
counting over the currency and specie and 
checking off the sums in the bank's books, 
the new man noticed a revolver of heav 
caliber on a shelf under the paying teller's 
window. After a first glance he peered at 
the weapon sharply. Then he turned to 
the old teller with a remark. 

“T am glad to see one thing," he said. 
** You haven't had a hold-up in this bank 
for a long time.” 

“No,” replied the old teller; “I’ve been 
here for five years and we haven’t had any 
trouble in that time. But,” he went on 
with interest, “you’re a stranger here. 
How did you find that out?” 

“T was looking at your pistol,” said the 
new teller. “I see that it hasn't any 
trigger! It might make a pretty fair club, 
but as a revolver it's useless." 

The retiring teller grabbed the weapon 
and stared at it. 

"Well, by Georgel" he said slowly, 
“Tve been putting that thing in the vault 
every night for five years, and I never 
noticed anything wrong with it. It was 
here when lane and I never paid any at- 
tention to it!” 

His lack of observation might well have 
cost him his life, for the bank bandit 
could not be expected to know that the 
weapon was useless, and had the teller at- 
tempted to use it, in the event of a holdup, 


he would most certainly have been shot. 

People not only do not practice the art 
of seeing what they look at, but they 
actually do not know wnat observation is. 
I am being asked constantly: “What is 
observation, anyway?” 

Briefly, it is the knack of seeing clearly 
the things with which we come in daily 
contact, understanding them, and draw- 
ing deductions from what we see, or “ put- 
ting two and two together,” thereby 
adding to our fund of information, and 
providuig us with facts which may be of 
great help in case of emergency. 


Jun ofthisarticle you will 
seesome tests, by meansof which you can 
discover just how highly cultivated your 
faculties are. You will get some genuine 
amusement from finding out for yourself 
how acute your powers of mental assimi- 
lation are. But, because these tests are 
a source of amusement, don't run away 
with the idea that they are not important, 
or that it will not pay you to cultivate the 
ability to observe. 

Last summer a man came into one of 
the police stations to report that his sister 
had been missing for three days, and to 
ask the police to try to find her. He gave 
the police as close and accurate a descrip- 
tion of the girl's clothing and personal 
appearance as he was able, and he was a 
man with sufficient intelligence to be at 
the head of an important and profitable 
business. 

He said she was twenty-four years old, 
five feet four inches tall and weighed one 
hundred and fifteen pounds. She had, he 
said, brown hair, brown eyes, and was 
vaccinated on her left arm above the el- 
bow; and he described her dress, hat 


shoes, and stockings, and said that when 
last seen she carried a black umbrella. 

This description was added to the miss- 
ing persons list, communicated to every 
pe iceman in New York and sent to neigh- 

oring cities. Unfortunately, it would 
apply about equal!'y to half of the girls of 
that age in Greacir. New York, or else- 
where. 

Fourteen days later the girl was sent 
home from a hospital. She had suffered a 
not uncommon mental lapse known as 
amnesia, which causes a complete loss of 
memory. After two weeks’ treatment she 
had recovered her memory as suddenly 
as she had lost it, and asked to be sent 
home. 

Someone took occasion to check up her 
brother’s description. It was correct in 
only one particular—her age. On every 
other point he was off, even to the vacci- 
nation scar, which was below her knee in- 
stead of above her elbow! 


[E YOU think this is amazing, try it your- 
self, using one of your close relatives fora 
model. Then check up to see how nearly 
right you were. The result is likely to as- 
tonish you—if you play fair. 
_ In writing your description, you will 
probabi use less than ten points for the 
physical appearance, counting age, height, 
weight, color of hair, eyes, etc. The man 
who lost his sister used only six. It may 
interest you to know that ın lecturing to 
my classes on observation in the New 
York Police Department, I list twenty- 
eight physical characteristics. If every 
one of these questions is accurately an- 
swered you will have a personal descrip- 
tion that can fit only one person in the 
world, for the probability that two persons 
are identical in every particular is so re- 
mote as to be entirely negligible. 

The best “all-around” observers are 
probably detectives and newspaper re- 
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porters. Their faculties of observation 
are brought to a much higher degree of 
perfection than those of persons .n other 
vocations, for they earn their living by 
seeing accurately. 

Lawyers come next, for their work 
brings them into contact with many dif- 
ferent people: the law is essentially logical 
and deductive, and much study of evi- 
dence has taught them accuracy of de- 
scription. At the bottom of the list I 
would place college professors and min- 
isters. Théy are notoriously unaware of 
what is going on around them, because 
their minds are so often fixed on abstract 
subjects. 

But nearly everyone is highly skilled in 
some particular field of observation. A 
woman can come home from a dinner and 
give an accurate and detailed description 
of what every other woman wore, how 
many plates, cups, and saucers were on 
the table, and just how many spots were 
on the tablecloth. 

A soldier can look over a landscape and, 
with military necessities in mind, name 
each feature of the terrain with entire 
precision. A gem expert can look over a 
tray of scintillating stones and give you, 
offhand, a list of them, noting the size, 
color, and purity of each, with nearly per- 
fect accuracy. A mechanic who could 
not after an hour’s study name the con- 
tents of a show window can tell you the 
parts of a complicated machine without 
missing one. And so it goes. 

The mind, in an effort to avoid being 
burdened with useless detail, has a ten- 
dency to ward off new impressions where 
interest is not aroused, and this protec- 
tive tendency is probably the reason for 
the almost universal failure of observation. 

Proof that this faculty is only dormant, 
and not absent, is to be found in the ease 
with which observation may be taught 
and cultivated. I will give you a few 


Sometime you might 
glance through a win- 
dow and see a robbery 
such as this being 
committed. Later 
you might be put on 
the witness stand to 
reproduce from mem- 
ory the scene, just as 
it took place. A list 
of forty questions, 
all of which a lawyer 
mightask you, isgiven 
in this article. How 
many could you an- 
swer? The infor- 
mation is all in the 
photograph. Study it 
for three minutes, 
noticing every item. 
Then turn to page 
149, where the ques- 
tions are set down, 
and cross-examine 
yourself. Write out as 
many answers as pos- 
sible before looking 
back at the picture. 
You will find this not 
only entertaining, but 
good mental exercise. 
As in the drawing of 
the automobile acci- 
dent, try it on your 
family and friende 


simple principles which will produce as 
tonishing results if you follow them up. 

The first thing to be aroused is interest 
More then seventy-five per cent of our im 
penes are received through the eye, 

ut if the element of interest is lacking 
the brain does, not register what the 
eye beholds. And, to be interested, yov 
must stimulate your imagination a little 
Think beyond the bare outlines of what 
you see, and try to associate some idea 
with each object which comes within the 
field of your vision. In that way you will 
not only see, but remember. Incidentally, 
that little trick of association is at 
bottom of all memory systems. So, in 
cultivating observation, you will also be 
cultivating memory. 


T? EXPLAIN what I mean by associa- 
tion, let me illustrate with a number— 
123444. Doesn't mean much to you, does it? 
Not particularly interesting. Probably, in 
the ordinary course, it would be forgotten 
as soon as read—if it were read at all. 

But suppose that is the number of an 
automobile license tag, and that the car 
is fleeing from the scene of a holdup. 
Over the car door peers the fierce face of a 
bandit, his pistol spitting lead. On the 
sidewalk is ilie body of a man. 

Ifyou happened to be a spectator of such 
an event, the chances of your being able 
to observe and remember the number on 
the rear of the bandit car would be about 
one in ten, for only one man in ten has his 
observation well enough trained to note, 
in the excitement of the moment, the 
number. 

So the next time you look at a passing 
automobile just think, “That car may 
have been involved in a crime or an ac- 
cident—or will be shortly. What is its 
number?" Immediately, interest is aroused 
and you want to observe and remember 
that number. (Continued on page 147) 
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Uncle Sam's “Conscience Fund" 


Thousands of people who have "beaten" the Government soothe their conscience: 
by sending money to the Treasury—One Civil War veteran, after the lapse 
of many years, paid for a mule he took, and another for an army 
blanket—The payments range from three stamps, returned 
by a child, to $30,000 from a totally unknown source 


By James C. Derieua 


N a separate package l am sending 
you $30,000. This amount makes a 
sum aggregating $80,000, which I 
have sent to the United States—or 
„four times the amount I stole years 


o. 

The official of the United States Treas- 
ury who opened the letter containing 
that remarkable statement looked again 
to be sure that his eyes were not playing 
tricks on him. 

There was no name signed to the letter. 
[here was no explanation of how the 
money had been stolen, or how the other 
payments had been made. There was 
nothing to suggest, even vaguely, the 
dentity of the writer, and to this di the 
Treasury Department does not know 
vhether the money came from a man or a 
woman; in fact, no one knows any more 
ibout the mystery of that brief note than 
vas known on the morning it was received 
n Washington. 

Hard on the heels of the letter came a 
arcel containing thirty thousand dollars. 
The money was entered as having come 
rom an unknown source, and was 
redited to what is popularly known as 
he Conscience Fund. fe was the largest 
ayment ever made anonymously to the 
‘reasury, though anonymous payments 
re not at all uncommon in the records of 
incle Sam's exchequer. 


'T WAS more than a hundred years ago, 
when President Madison occupied the 
'hite House, that the first of these pay- 
ents was made. Someone, smarting 
ider the lashings of conscience, sent five 
Mars to the Treasury, and that was the 
art of the Conscience Fund. 

Since then thousands of people have 
ken this means to soothe the lashings of 
nscience. All told, nearly six hundred 
ousand dollars has been received in 
signed letters or packages from men 
d women, and from children too, who 
ve taken what did not belong to them. 
ic average annual receipts in this way 
: about ive thousand dollars. Most of 
+ restitutions are in very small sums, 
d most of them come without even a 
rd of explanation. E 
Many of the letters bear no date line, 
i in such cases, unless the postmark is 
ible, the Treasury Department does 
- even know where they came from. 
e mystery is the greater because so few 
ple tell how or when the Government 
. defrauded. The occasional explana- 


tions that do come in as often as otherwise 
state that the person making the restitu- 
tion has used cancelled stamps, taken 
stamps without paying for them, or has 
slipped dutiable goods past the customs 
officers. 


"THERE is no such thing, officially, as a 
Conscience Fund in the Treasury De- 
ponm The money is entered on the 
ooks as other public money is, and is ex- 
pended as though it came through regular 
channelsof revenue. But because these con- 
tributions are prompted by conscience, 
the fund has come to be known under its 
popular name. . 
he top floor of the United States 
Treasury Building in Washington is far 
removed from direct contact with people. 
It isn't the place you would go in search o 
human drama of the intensest kind. Yet 
on that floor is a room which you reach 
through winding corridors sueh as all old 
buildings have, where you may find evi- 
dence a-plenty of real diana ehe drama 
of sin, and its effects on the mind and 
heart of the sinner. There is no greater 
drama than that. 

This is the room in which the Con- 
science Fund files are kept. Every few 
days the clerks who are busily engaged in 
keeping the public records make an entry 
which tells a great story. It is an entry 
of money from an unknown source from 
some person who is seeking peace by re- 
paying the National Government for 
something that has been stolen. 

I went to that room, talked with Mr. 
John Moon, the man who handles these 
amazing human documents, asked him 
where they came from, what the unsigned 
letters said, and what was done with the 
money. 

“The letters come from all over the 
country," he told me, "and even from 
Europe. But generally the money is sent 
in without a word of explanatien, except 
maybe a slip ef paper on which is written 
some such simple thing as this: ‘Please 
find enclosed $5.’ 

“Once in a while, though, some person 
writes at length, though I recall only a 
few instances in which the name of the 
writer was signed; that is, the real name. 
Very often there is a fictitious name. We 
know it is fictitious because when we 
send a receipt, it comes back to us un- 
claimed at the post office to which it was 
addressed. 

"When we receive money in this way 


we give a notice to the press, and the news 
items that are printed constitute our re 
ceipt. The Government never makes any 
effort to find out who sent the mone 
When the sum is entered on the books 
the money deposited with the treasurer 
and the news items given out, the incident 
is closed so far as we are concerned." 

He gave me the records, and almost im- 
mediately I found a case that arrested 
my attention. This letter came from a 
town in Indiana, and it showed that there 
is no statute of limitations on the work- 
ings of conscience. Once aroused, the: 
"still small voice" will not be quieted 
until restitution is made. 

In this instance the man had no doubt 
fought it out with himself, and he was 
accustomed to fighting too, for he was a 
veteran of the Civil War. In that war he 
had won, but in the battle with his better 
self he had no chance for victory— not, at 
least, until he had done as his heart told 
him to do. But there was a way to vic 
tory, to peace of mind, and he took that 
way. - 

t was this battle with his own heart 
that explained the two hundred dollars 
which the Conscience Fund received from 
him in payment of a mule he said he had 
stolen while the war was on. Years had 

assed; the mule was dead and long since 
orgotten by everyone except the man 
who took him from Uncle Sam. But this 
man could not forget, and finally he lifted 
the weight from his soul by paying the 
debt, and paying it liberally. 


N9 ONE knows who that man is, or who 
he was, butitiseasy toimagine hisstrug- 
gle, and his final liberation from the load 
that oppressed him. You can almost see 
him as he walked down the street the 
next morning after sending the money, 
his chest far out, his head more erect than 
it had been for years, and his spirit sing- 
ing within him, because he had done the 
right thing. 

Another veteran of the Civil War, 
whose letter bore an Illinois postmark, 
made an even more remarkable restitu- 
tion. He paid Uncle Sam for a saddle 
blanket which he had taken during the 
war. He, too, waited many years, but 
the memory of that blanket would not let 
him rest. It stood between him and 
happiness, and he decided to get it out of 
the way. Like his comrade, he had won a 
war but lost a long fight with the small, 
divine voice that (Continued on page 119) 
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Down the dim corridor came the rabbit man. In one hand he held the alligator-skin satchel. 
His white rabbit face was serene, and he was whistl ng “‘Annie Rooney” a little off key. : . . 
The instant he passed, Harry Bayne, on new rubber-soled shoes, stepped out behind him 
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Cold-Blooded 


The story of a young man who fooled himself 


By Richard Connell 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STOCKTON MULFORD D 


E COLD-BLOODED! That was 

the keynote of Bayne's new code. 

He decided so that night, sitting 

on the narrow iron bed in his 

boarding-house room. New York 
was no place for soft men. Its prizes went 
to men with steel hearts and concrete 
spines, resolute, clear-headed men with 
‘ce-water in their veins, who saw what 
they wanted and drove straight for the 
mark. Harry Bayne would be one of 
rhem. : 

With a snap of decision he closed the 
account book in which he had been taking 
stock of his affairs, and switched off the 
electric light. In the darkness Harry 
Bayne made his plans. 

he first step was to get thirty thou- 
sand dollars. How? No matter. Get it. 
By saving it? Ridiculous. He was twenty- 
aine, and he had saved a bare eight hun- 
dred dollars. ` 

His salary as an accountant in a whole- 
sale furniture house was forty dollars a 
week. That was twice what it had been 
when he first came to New York from a 
village in Maine six years before; but it 
was not enough. Seventy-five dollars a 
week! That was more like it. 

On seventy-five he could do many of the 
chings he wanted to do. He could live at 
one of those large new bachelor club-hotels 
and meet regular people. He could escape 
from the liver-and-onion atmosphere of 
Mrs. Duffy’s shabby boarding-house in 
West Twenty-second Street. He could 
have his clothes made to order, instead of 
walking up one flight to save fifteen dol- 
tars. Bechavs he might even begin to 
think of getting married. 

But, most important of all, he felt that 
the money would help give him the assur- 
ance and poise that come from good 
clothes and a sense of well-being, would 

give him that sense of success that breeds 
greater success. 


Seventy-five dollars a week! That won, | 


he'd set a higher mark to shoot at. 
Seventy-five—the figures had a mystic 
meaning for him. Thirty thousand dol- 
‘ars, wisely invested, would bring him 
an income of thirty-five dollars a week. 

He had come to regard his salary as 
stationary, for it had not been raised in 
two years, and he saw little chance of 
promotion. However, forty plus thirty- 
five is seventy-five—and seventy-five 
was the first milestoneon the road he had 
determined to follow. In the darkness, 
he clenched his fists. 

“PI do it,” he said. “Pil be cold- 
blooded. "hat's the only way. Con- 
science? I’ve outgrown it. I've been 
honest long enough; it doesn’t pay. When 
a man has money the world doesn’t ask 
how he got it. All it asks is has he got it? 
And when a man has money, Ill bet he 
forgets just how he came by it. Having it 


—that's the impoitant thing. Honesty? 
It's the bunk. My dad was honest; and 
what did it get him? He broke his back 
and his heart trying to squeeze a living 
out of a Maine farm, and all he left was a 
busted harrow, a couple of spavined nags, 
and a mortgage. 

“He used to say, ‘Honest bread is 
better than stolen cake. No Bayne was 
ever a thief. A Bayne wouldn't know how 
to be one." 

* Huh! Old-fashioned, small-town stuff 
that is. Here in the big city they look at 
things in a different way. Here, it's not 
what you do that counts against you; 
it's what qu get caught doing." 

In the darkness of his room, he sat up 
in bed, excited by thoughts of what he was 
going to do with his life. 

“Td be a fool not to do it,” he argued. 
“Tm not on a farm in Oxford County any 
longer. Every day I hear some fellow say, 
‘It’s O. K.—if you can get away with it.’ 
And I’m going to get away with it. I’ve 

layed Simple Simon, the virtuous choir 

y, long enough. What has it got me? 
A shiny trousers’ seat, that’s all! 


“Now,” he thought, “that my mind’s 
made up, the rest will be easy. Once 
I’ve chucked my fool conscience overboard, 
everything narrows down to a question 
of technique. Problem: To get thirty 
thousand dollars. How? Take it away 
from somebody. How? For one thing, it 
must be done cold-bloodedly. It must be 
a scientific, clean-cut job, with no loose 
mm or remorse. That's the kind of a job 
o. 

“The trouble with most men who take 
money that is not, strictly speaking, 
theirs, is that they are stupid, and victims 
of their own emotions. They don't study 
the job. Stealing is a science. Clumsy 
robbers are always forgetting their hats, 
or leaving finger prints, or giving them- 
selves away after the crime by running 
out of town, or by going soft and con- 
fessing. 

* But I'll work alone. I'll figure out 
every possibility, and provide for it. I'll 
make the job fool-proof. No. embezzle- 
ment, or forgery, or anything that means 
incriminating papers. No inside job, 
either. That's always risky. I'll go out 
for cold, hard cash. PI do the job as clean 
as a whistle, and then forget about it. 
I'm not a criminal—just an intelligent 
fellow who had the rotten luck to be 
born poor, but has the sense to play the 
money game according to big city rules, 
and the first rule is ‘Get it.’ Tv got the 
method. Be cold-blooded, before and 
after—always be  cold-blooded—that's 
the thing." 

Harry Bayne fell asleep. : 

In the morning, he looked at himself in 
the glass. His appearance reassured him. 


Surely, he thought, his face was in hu 
favor. Though pale from indoor work, it 
had a youthful, straightforward quali 
about it. His back was straight, hi 
shoulders square, his hands competent 
looking: these were souvenirs of his worl 
on the farm. His eyes fell to the cheap 
ready-made suit he was wearing, a blue 
serge that had held neither its color nor its 
shape. He smiled a smile that made him 
look years older. It was the last suit ol 
that sort he would ever buy, he was 
thinking. 

Harry Bayne worked in a well. Hu 
desk was at a window deep down in an 
office building; other ofhce buildings 
formed the sides of the well. Mostly, he 
had paid little heed to the workers in the 
offices across the sunless court. But this 
day, the day he put his new code in oper 
ation, he found his hunting eyes roving 
to the office across the way on the flooi 
one story lower than his own. He could 
watch, without being seen. And suddenly 
he saw something that made him bend 
forward with quickened interest! 

At a desk sat a small rabbit of a man, 
who was slowly counting some packets on 
his desk. Money! Packets of green and 
yellow bills. Harry Bayne's swift eyes 
estimated that there must be thousand: 
of dollars in those packets, twenty, per 
haps thirty. He saw the little, pale, busy 
hands of the man begin to count off tht 
money and put it into envelopes. He 
knew what that meant. It was Saturday 
—pay day in the company across the way, 
and the rabbit man must be the cashier 
Bayne tried to concentrate on his own 
work; but he couldn't. His eyes would 
keep straying back to the scurrying hand: 
of the rabbit man, as he poked salaries 
into envelopes. 


“AREN'T you going home, Bayne?” he 
heard the voice of Logan, who had the 
next desk, ask. “It’s after one." 

Bayne’s company closed at one or 
Saturdays. Bayne blinked. 

“Oh, is it?" 

“You act as if you were in love," said 
Logan. “You’ve been sitting ther: 
twenty minutes with a woozy, far-away 
look in your eyes. Who's the girl?" 

"No girl," returned Bayne gruffy 
“Tve been thinking." 

“I couldn't chink for twenty minutes 
without thinking about a girl at least part 
of the time,” said Logan. 

“I can," said Bayne. Then, with sud. 
den geniality, “Say, Logan, what is the 
name of that concern—" Bayne checked 
himself abruptly; he was going to ask Lo- 
gan the name of the concern where the 
rabbit man worked. No; he mustn't make 
slips like that. It was a very small thing, 
but Logan might remember it. 

* What concern?" asked Logan. 
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“Where you buy 
your shoes?” Bayne 
improvised. 

an told him. 

“Going out to the 
beanery for a bite of 
lunch?” asked Logan. 

“No,” said Bayne. 
“Got a date. Good- 
by.” 

Bayne’s date was 
in Madison Square 
and was with himself. 
He sat there, think- 
ing. The incident 
with Logan made him 
curse—and caution— 
himself. 

“Must be more 
cold-blooded,” he 
muttered. “ Probably 
Logan wouldn’t re- 
member. But he 
might. That would 
leave a loophole. 
There aren’t going to 
be any loopholes in 
my job.” 

By consulting the 
directory of the build- 
ing across the well, 
Bayne had found that 
the company where 
the rabbit man 
counted money was 
Dunne, Tyson and 
Company, large deal- 
ers in safes and locks. 
Safes and .ocks? A 
smile crossed Bayne’s 
face. 

He began pains- 
takingly to study the 
habits of the rabbit 
man. vey guarded 
and roundabout in- 

uiries established 
the fact that the 
name of the rabbit man was Elmore 
C. Atwater, that he was cashier of the 
safe and lock company, that he was a 
widower who lived in a house in Borough 
Park, Brooklyn, and that he was extreme- 
ly methodical in all his habits. Careful 
computation made Harry Bayne sure that 
the weekly pay roll of Dunne, Tyson and 
Company could not be less than thirty 
thousand dollars. But the chance he was 
looking for seemed remote. 

“No hurry," said Bayne. "Hurrying 
breeds mistakes." 


FTER some weeks of strict watch over 
the movements of the rabbit man, 
Harry Bayne gleaned one more important 
fact: Every Saturday morning at twenty 
minutes past nine, Elmore C. Atwater 
entered the side door of the office building 
of Dunne, Tyson and Company, carrying 
a plump, alligator-skin satchel. 

For many nights after making this dis- 
covery, Harry Bayne sat late in his room. 
Before him was a pad of paper, and on it, 
now and then, he made a note. At the 
top of the paper he had written: 

ROBLEM: To get that alligator-skin 
satchel. 

A score or more pen took shape in his 

each one, set it down 
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He saw it bobbing 


The sort of Saturday morning Harry 
Bayne had been waiting for came at last. 
It was a dismal, drizzling day. At a 
quarter to nine he had his obliging land- 
lady, Mrs. Duffy, telephone to his office 
that he was ill in bed with a heavy cold. 

“TIl have to stay in bed all day," he 
told her, in a voice of convincing huski- 
ness. “I don't want to be disturbed. I 
feel pretty low." : 

He waited for her to ask if there was 
anything she could do for him, before 
saying, “Yes, if you don't mind, I would 
like some orange juice at ten o'clock." 

“At ten, Mr. Bayne?” 

* Yes," he said, looking at his watch, 
* that's just one hour and thirteen min- 
utes from now." She turned to leave. 

* And, Mrs. Duffy," he said, in a voice 
that suggested a raw, red throat, “would 
you mind taking my suit off that chair 
and giving it to Joe to press? Tell him I 
must have it this evening. It’s the only 
suit I own.” 

She took up the clothes and delivered 
herself of her favorite joke. 

“Well,” said the landlady, “I guess 
now I can be sure you won't be skippin' 
off without paying me the rent." 

He laughed a dutiful laugh, of realistic 
hoarseness. As soon as the door closed 
after her, he leaped from bed, pulled off 
his pajamas, and revealed himself fully 
dressed in a new suit. Dragging out a 


there in the water, like a square whitc 


large straw suit case that had been con- 
cealed under his bed, he took from it a 
yellow oilskin slicker and a long-visored 
cap. These he put on. He also donned a 
pair of yellow-tinted sun glasses. Bearing 
the suit case, he was down the fire escape 
in the rear and out in the street before di 
fat figure of Mrs. Duffy had lumbered 
down to the ground floor. 

By nine minutes past nine the subway 
had brought him down-town, and two 
minutes later he briskly entered the build- 
ing on the third floor of which Dunne 
Tyson and Company had offices. He 
entered by a side door, and walked firmly 
down the long, little-used corridor. It was 
deserted, as it always was at this time 
on Saturday. He had ascertained that by 
investigation on five successive Saturdays. 


IN THE corridor was a darkened store, 
little more than a deep alcove, with a 
frosted glass door, a space designed for 
a bootblack or a cigar stand, but not now 
occupied. Into this Bayne stepped, 
opened his suit case, drew on a pair of 
rubber gloves, took out a sponge and a 
bottle of chloroform, pulled his cap down 
as far as it would go over his face, and 
waited. He glanced at his watch. Eight- 
een minutes past nine. He had carried 
out his plan to the second. : 

Bayne was surprised to find himseli 
perfectly sollte: He was tense, of 
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face in the moonlight. 


Why didn’t the 


course, but his head was entirely clear, 
and his, hand, as he replaced his watch, 
did not tremble. When he saw the re- 
volving door begin to spin slowly, his 
heart quickened only slightly. The rabbit 
man was coming! 

“Be cold-blooded,” said Harry Bayne 
between his teeth. 


OWN the dim corridor came the rabbit 

man. In one hand he held the alliga- 
tor-skin satchel. His white rabbit face 
was serene, and he was whistling “Annie 
Rooney” a little off key. He walked 
within a foot of the empty store. 

The instant he passed, Harry Bayne, 
on new rubber-soled shoes, stepped out 
behind him. Bayne’s strong left arm 
hooked about the rabbit man’s neck, and 
dragged him backward into the store. 
At the same time Bayne’s right hand 
applied the chloroform-soaked sponge to 
the cashier's nostrils. The man gave one 
frightened bleat, wiggled a little, and then 
lay limp in Bayne's arms. 

He laid him on the floor, picked up the 
alligator-skin satchel, placed it in the 
larger straw suit case, placed there also 
his rubber gloves, sponge and bottle, 
walked down the corridor, and stepped 
»ut into the street. There was a jeweler's 
clock just outside the side door. Twenty- 
-hree minutes past nine. Everything was 
just as he had calculated it. 


accursed thing sink? 


He entered the subway, reached Mrs. 
Duffy's house, got to the fire escape, and 
by ten minutes to ten he was undressed, 
and dozing in his bed. Beneath it lay the 
straw suit case. At a few minutes after 
ten, Mrs. Duffy knocked on the door. 

* Here's your orange juice, Mr. Bayne,” 
she said. 

“Come in," he yawned. 

“T hope you're feeling better," the 
landlady M 

“T am. Very much," he replied. 
“Thank you.” 

He drank the orange juice with relish. 
He heard her shuffle away. He gave a 
short laugh. It had all been so easy. 

Harry Bayne wanted to count the 
money, and he had one foot out of bed 
when he changed his mind. That could 
wait. Mrs. Duffy might come back. It 
was foolish to take the slightest chance. 

He decided he might as well sleep. He 
settled his head into the pillow; but sleep 
did not come. He started to curse the 
elevated trains for keeping him awake; 
and then the thought came to him that he 
had never been bothered by their distant 
roar before. He began to think of what 
he’d do with the money. 

That was a smart suit—the gray one 
with the fine blue stripe—that Merrill, 
the sales manager, had; it was made to 
order, of course, and must have cost 
around a hundred dollars. Well, he'd 
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have one something 
like it, and a new 
pearl-gray hat too, 
a fifteen-dollar one. 
There’d be no more 
eating in rattling 
lunch-rooms for him; 
he'd lunch at the 
Grill, where the bosses 
ate. They'd begin to 
take notice of him, to 
see that he was an up- 
and-coming young 


man. 
Better be careful, 
though. Maybe 


they'd wonder at any 
sudden change in his 
fortunes. Better work 
it gradually. Let 
Logan know that 
Bayne had inherited 
a little something 
from a cousin in 
Canada. Logan wasa 
gossip, and the sto 
would get round and, 
Bayne knew, would 
row in the telling. 
Hed leave Mrs. Duf- 
fy's house, of course; 
but not too abruptly. 
He'd move to one of 
those new bachelor 
club-hotels. | Which 
one should he choose? 
He picked up a news- 
paper to consult the 
advertisements, A 
headline, stark and 
black, hit his eye. 


Heavy Penalty In- 
flicted on Pay-Rol] ’ 
Crooks ' 


Judge Gives Three Rob» 
bers Twenty-Year 
Terms 
Their Loot Was $2,700. ; 

“Pay-Roll Crooks.” Somehow his eye 
could not pull itself away from the words. ; 
arent years in prison for stealing twenty- ' 
seven hundred dollars! Pay-roll crooks— 
it had an ugly sound. Well, what was he? 

Harry Bayne had never till that 
moment thought of himself as a thief. He 
had sophisticated himself, had considered 
himself merely a smart man playing the 
big city money game in a common-sense, 
cold-blooded way. He tried to continue 
to regard himself in that light; but there 
was a rebellion in his brain, and he found 
that he could not blink at the fact. He 
was a thief. But was he, though? After 
all, wasn’t a thief a man who had been 
caught stealing? 


HE FOUGHT against letting his mind 
run back over the events of that morn- 
ing, and he lost the fight. He traced every 
step he had taken. It was reassuring, at 
first. Mrs. Duffy, to begin with, suspected 
nothing. She could swear, if it was neces- 
sary, that he was in bed in his room be- 
tween ten minutes to nine and ten o'clock, 
sick with a cold, and without a suit of 
clothes. When he had worked it out, this 
seemed to him to be an absolute alibi. 
Was it, really? He had attended criminal 
trials, and had seen alibis attacked by 
shrewd district attorneys. Could his 
withstand their rapier thrusts? 


But what (Continued on page & 


SUPPOSE I have stumbled on more 

of nature’s mysteries, and seen more 

of the beauties of earth, sky, and 

water, while pretending to fish than 

at any other time. The man who 
thinks of nothing but fish when fishin 
must have a mighty single-barrel type o 
mind; and unless the fish bite better for 
him than they usually do for me he must 
have an awfully lonesome time of it. 

Unlike most sports, fishing is not ex- 
acting in its demands. Consequently, you 
can be a good fisherman while thinking of 
something else. In fact, it is hard to keep 
the mind pinned to one thing, for there 
are few hours in the day that nature does 
not stage some little comedy or tragedy 
for your entertainment. 

I was once fishing—or at least sitting on 
a bank with a little hill at my back—and 
it turned out that, in taking my seat, I 
had planted myself between a bullfrog and 
his beloved water. Now, as long as a frog 
is in his natural element, all the advantage 
is on his side. But put him on land and 
cut off his retreat to the water, and he gets 
nervous. 

My friend the frog stood the suspense 
as long as he could; then, flinging caution 
to the winds, he started down that hill, 
hitting the ground only in the high places, 
sailed over my head by a scant six inches, 
and landed head foremost on a tussock in 
the water, three or four feet from the 
bank. At once there was a great commo- 
tion. His head, and most of his body, was 
under the water, which was being churned 
at a great rate; but his hind legs were 
straight up in the air, kicking as only a 
frog’s legs can kick. 

Thinking he had impaled himself on a 
snag, I leaned over, got a firm grip on the 
legs, yanked him out—and a good-sized 
moccasin along with him! 

The moccasin had evidently coiled on 
the tussock, with probably only its head 
out of the water, and was quietly waiting 
for something to come along. When it 
saw the frog headed in its direction the 
natural thing to do was to open its mouth, 
something a snake always docs when sur- 
prised. As luck would have it, the frog 
scored a bull's-cye and landed fair and 
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squarely mght in the snake's mouth. 

While I was attending to the snake, the 
frog took another dive, but this time was 
careful not to land on a tussock. 

Some squeamish folks have an aversion 
for toads and frogs, but I have never had 
that feeling. In fact, I have had some 
very good friends among them, partic- 
ularly a certain old toad that lived several 
summers under my front steps. He used 
to sleep all day. Then, late in the eve- 
ning, when the (m thrush had gone to bed 
and the moth that looks so much like a 
humming-bird was hovering over the 
flowers, he would crawl out, hop down the 
walk, and gorge himself on lightning bugs 
until he reminded me of an automobile 
headlight with the dimmer on. 

He would refuse to swallow anything 
that was not in motion; so the worm or 
bug that had sense enough to keep still 
was safe. But he never learned to draw 
the line between buckshot, if I sent them 
rolling his way, and a company of potato 
bugs on the march. He would sit and 
swallow the former as long as he had room; 
then wait to be held ply the hind legs 
and have them shaken out. 


ONE spring morning, when I was spad- 
ing my garden the fork turned up a 
venerable toad who had been sleeping 
away the winter months down in the soil. 
He looked rather bored and surprised, but 
made no attempt to escape. Then, all of a 
sudden, he began to puff out like a toy 
balloon being blown up; and in a few 
seconds he was so round that his feet were 
off the ground. 

I touched him lightly with the fork, 
more of a tickle than a touch—and in- 
stantly there was a muffled report. That 
toad exploded right before my eyes! It 
was no simple‘ puncture, but a general 
blow-out. Whether he deliberately com- 
mitted suicide, or just pumped in more air 
than the old tube would stand, I do not 
pretend to say. ‘I am simply giving facts. 

There is a popular idea that the tails of 
tadpoles, the little black babies of the 
frogs, drop off when the hind legs grow 
out. But that is a mistake. Nature would 
never stand for such wholesale waste, and 


Curious Things I Have 


Seen When the Fish 
Were Not Biting 


I have inspected the original cold-storage plant in 
the house of a wasp, who is also an expert in giving 
anesthetics—I have watched the most restful ex- 
hibition in the world, a buzzard in flight; and 
I have measured my endurance with that of 
a grasshopper, and been ingloriously beaten 
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she has so arranged it that when the hind 
legs begin to develop the tail is gradually 
absorbed by them, and goes into the 
making of flesh and bone. 

Frogs and toads belong to the same 
family, the main difference being that thc 
former spend their adult existence in 
water, while the latter live on land and 
to the water only once a year, for the 
purpose of laying their eggs. 

he Prohibition Amendment would not 
bother a toad, as he never drinks. He 
absorbs what little dampness he needs 
through the pores of his skin. 


"THE fish are about the only ‘really un- 
sociable beings with whom the angler 
comes in contact. They are offish, cold- 
blooded, unresponsive, and it is hard tc 
get close to them in a social way. The 
only way to get acquainted with a fish is 
to kill it first; and you can't get chummy 
with a dead fish. 

The only fish that I have ever felt I 
really knew, and the only one that ever 
showed the least disposition to meet me 
half way, is the catfish. You cannot help 
liking him. He is as democratic as the 
dew, plays no favorites, and is ever ready 
and willing to sacrifice himself in the in- 
terests of humanity. He puts on no aits; 
he is just as willing to be caught on a bent 
pin as on the finest Limerick hook; and it 
makes no difference to him whether the 
pole is held by a one-gallus country boy or 
manipulated by some city sport in wading 
boots and corduroys. 

Neither does he give a rap what the 
bait may be. He probably likes some 
kinds better than others, but he is too 
polite to say so. He takes what comes, be 
it a chunk of liver, a pant's button, or the 
top of an old tin can. And he bolts it at à 
single gulp: hook, sinkers, and as much of 
the line as he can reach. 

Having swallowed it, he retires to the 
bottom, finds a soft place in the mud, and 
apparently goes to sleep. Of course he 
knows he is caught, but he sees no reason 
for making a fuss over it; and while pa- 
tiently waiting for the final yank on the 
line he does what he.can to hurry diges- 
tion. He probably thinks that if he can 
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assimilate the bait, he will be just that 
much ahead of the game. 

When jerked out, a major operation is 
usually necessary to recover the hook and 
tackle, but he does not seem to mind it in 
the least. He keeps perfectly still, and 
regards his captor with a reassuring 
grin. 

It is impossible not to like one so 
friendly, patient, and forgiving. He shows 
m every way that he has na hard feeling 
in the matter. He figures that it is your 
hook anyhow, and that you have a perfect 
tight to get it back if you can. 

Other fish may have their good points 
but for unadulterated grit, stoicism, 
cheerful ways, sunny disposition, ond 
hearty codperation, I will take a catfish 
every time. 


ONE of the interesting things to watch 
while fishing is the amazing dance of 
the whirligig beetle, or mellow-bug, as 
the country children call it. Catch one, 
which, by the way, is no easy matter, 
and you will find that it smells hike a ripe 
apple. It is a small, black, oval affair, 
with a pair of oars at the stern. With the 
possible exception of a streak of lightning, 
‘tis about the quickest-motion thing there 
s. 
These bugs gather in companies of hun- 

ireds on the still water near the banks. 

Chen, all at once, each one will dart in a 

different direction from a common center; 

1ever in a straight line, but always in the 
nost bewildering curves. They cross one 
another’s paths at all angles, and at break- 
neck speed, somehow managing to avoid 
collisions; but how they do it, no one can 
ess. After indulging in this fantastic 
ance, they once more gather in a com- 
pact mass, only to repeat the performance 
time and again. We can only suppose 
chey do it for the thrill they get in break- 
ng the speed limit. 

One cannot follow the course of a stream 
very far without being attracted by the 
splendid dragon flies that brazenly light 
an the ti ef. your rod, sometimes on the 
-ork itself, all the while gazing at you, as 
if wondering what you are, and where you 
came from. We children used to call 
them “snake doctors,” and “snake 
feeders.” 

To wonder why snakes should 
need a doctor, or need someone to 
feed them, never entered our heads 
Nevertheless we were mortally 
afraid of them and firmly believed 
chat when one alighted there was 
sure to bea snake near by. 

Another name for them was 
*devil's daming needle;" and we 
were told that if we went to sleep 
when one was about it would sew 
up our ears and eve So we had a 
holy horror of them, and hardly 
dared so much as to wink when one 
was in sight. 

Later we learned that the right 
name for them was dragon fly, that 
they were not interested in snakes 

at all, and were as harmless as 
butterflies. Another popular name 
for them is mosquito hawk; and this 
is not so bad, as they do feed largely 
on mosquitoes. 

Some dragon flies are so brilliantly 
colored that they make one think of 
winged jewels. 

I have always felt a very per- 


sonal interest in the little children 
of the caddis fly, for they protect 
themselves in such a human way. 
Their mother is just a common 
kind of fly; but she has the un- 
common habit of lighting on a stem 
of grass growing out of the water, 
and crawling down this green lad- 
der to the bottom for the purpose 
of laying her eggs. These she 
anchors to some object on the 
bottom of the pond, then climbs 
up to the air again, and forgets all 
about them. 

It does not take the eggs long to 
hatch out little soft, white grubs, 
which fish regard as the earliest 
delicacy of the season. They art 
as keen for them as we are for the 
first mess of peas. The grubs soon 
realize that if they expect to keep 
on living, something must be done, 
and done quickly. So they build 
little pebble-dash homes, where 
they are as safe from the fish as if they 
lived in a tree. The houses are about an 
inch long, perfect little cylinders, too 
strong to be crushed by any bus the larger 


sh. 

The grub finds tiny pebbles, and sticks 
them in place with some kind of cement 
that hardens under water. Little b 
little the section of tubing is finished. 
The grub rolls a round pebble in one end 
of the cylinder and cements it hard and 
fast. Then it goes around to the front 
door and backs in, leaving only its head 
and front legs showing. It crawls around, 
carrying its house with it. When danger 
threatens, all it has to do is to draw in 
its head, and laugh in the face of the 
disappointed fish. 


A WONDERFUL thing about theselittle 
stone cylindersis that onesideis always 
made thicker and heavier than the other, 
so that it cannot be rolled about at the 
whim of every current. 


There is a lesson for us all in these little 
workers. They do not just give up when 
they find themselves down in the mud and 
ooze, helpless, and surrounded by enemies 
No! They go to work and 


on every side 


The bullfrog sailed over my 
head by a scant six inches 
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Watchful Waiting 


lielp themselves by building one of the 
most marvelous structures in all nature. 

In the old days, one of my favorite 
places to fish was right below the bend of 
the stream, where great granite boulder: 
lay here and there. On the sloping sides of 
these, where they were protected from th« 
weather, were colonies of slim-waisted 
wasps. Their adobe nests were made ol 
yellow clay which, when dried, became 
almost as hard as brick. 

Iused tosit and watch the mud-daubers. 
as they are called, busy about their house 
hold duties; but it was some time before ] 
thought to break one of the houses open 
and see how it looked inside. I had the 
surprise of my life when I found that the 
clay cells were literally packed with small 


"spiders—some green, some gray, and a 


few black—with a single white egg on tor 
of the heaps 
Of course I figured that the spiders 
were for the baby wasps to eat when the 
eggs hatched; but what I could not under. 
stand was that the spiders were not quite 
dead, neither were they quite alive. They 
secmed to be on the borderland of com 
sciousness. They were not shriveled up 
but seemed to be fat, healthy spiders; yet 
they were numb and helpless, just 
as if they were in a drugged sleep 
Since then I have learned that 
this wasp possesses a remarkable 
ison that paralyzes but does not 
in. Spiders, into which this poison 
has been injected, keep nice and 
fresh indefinitely. Stranger still, the 
wasp knows exactly into what part 
of the spider's body to inject the 
" shot" that has the desired effect. 
By rights, this long-waisted wasp 
should have credit for first thinking 
of cold-storage, as well as being the 
first to use anesthetics. 


OF THE small water-folk that a 
fishermanseeswhile watching the 
cork, few are more interesting than 
the common brown leeches. They 
look something like garden slugs. 
but they are more active and dress 
in brighter colors; chocolate-brown 
above and orange-red below. 

l wonder if you know the promi- 
nent part they took in the practice 
of medicine a hundred or so years 
ago? Somehow, the doctors of that 
day got it (Continued on page 191) 


Then Dak saw it! A sensation he had never before experienced stung him. . . . Overwhelming, 
impelling rage swept him. His body quivered, froze, striking against Barbara as it stiffened. Bar- 
bara, wavering weakly, grasp at his neck to steady herself, but Dak never felt the pull of her hand 
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VER since he could remember, 
Jackstone had lived in a small, 
peak-roofed house standing in 
the mathematical center of a 

enlike yard. Jackstone would 
have liked it better if both the house and 
the yard had been a little larger; for, al- 
though he was only a puppy, he was as 
long and as tall as he ever would be. 

Around him lived other dogs. But, al- 
though he often talked with them, he 
never saw these neighbors; the dividing 
fences were tight and higher than he 
could leap. 

'There was little in this life to interest 
an active puppy, and the vague hope of 
escape filled his mind. At the sound of a 
footstep on the graveled path outside his 
gate, at the first snap of the catch on the 
gate, Jackstone would stiffen; and as it 


swung back, he would spring for the top ` 


of the closed lower half of the gate, 
scrambling desperately to thrust through 
and over. 

Then came the day when the form of 
the master was framed in the opening 
as the gate swung back. No instinctive 
understanding that this was to be the 
master came to Jackstone, as, heedless of 
the presence of this stranger, he sprang 
upward. 

Most strangers would have shrunk 
back; but this one stood his ground, 
seizing Jackstone by the loose skin of his 
shoulders. holding him as he swayed 
jerkily to his precarious foothold. 

"Steady, puppy," he said soothingly. 

Jackstone, thrilling ecstatically at the 
sound of the sympathetic voice, franti- 
cally licked the hands that held him. 

Then a strap was buckled around his 
neck, a leash snapped to the ring, and 
Jackstone was on the gravel path, out- 
side the yard at last. Almost mad with 
joy he bounded to reach the face that 
smiled above him, springing again and 
again to meet the hands that pulled at 
the wrinkled skin of his face and neck, 
scratched his ears, his back, sending de- 
lightful chills through his quivering 
body. 

And then the master straightened up, 
moving forward, and Jackstone strained 
at the end of the leash, barking chokingly 
as he lunged forward, the gravel snapping 
back from his scrambling feet. 

And so they came out upon the soft 
grass under the waving trees, and Jack- 
stone stood panting, his eyes expectant, 
eager, searching the face above him. 
Two days later he and the master reached 
Beauford. 

When Jared Folkeston was a boy, he 
dreamed of some day owning a vast shoot- 
ing preserve, with fields and forest, wide- 
stretching upland and spreading marsh, 
of bay and reedy river. Years later, he 
became the owner of Beauford. But as 
the slim boy had changed into a grizzled 
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The story of a courageous dog 


man, so his original 
idea also had meta- 


morphosed. CS m 
Now, instead of a Ex - 
shooting preserve, i N 


with kennels contain- 

ing hunting dogs, 

Beauford had be- 

come a game sanctuary, within the bounds 
of woe no wild thing was harassed or 
destroyed, and where no hunting dog 
was allowed. 

At fifty Jared Folkeston found that 
the will to kill had left him and in its 
pcs was a stronger desire to protect. 

ut he soon realized that without dogs 
there would always be something lacking 
at Beauford; and the journey which made 
him the owner of Jackstone was the result 
of this realization. 


"THE family at Beauford consisted of 
Jared, his wife, their daughter, Patricia, 
their son Paul, his wife, Betty, and Bar- 
bara, the only grandchild. To none of 
them had Jared confided the reason for 
his absence; and no one had suspected it 
until he returned, bringing Jackstone with 
him. The entire family was gathered 
under the wide portico when he arrived. 
“Oh! What? How?" gasped Patricia. 
pred Folkeston turned with a whimsi- 
cal smile to his daughter. There was a 
gleam of satisfaction in his eyes as he 
stood before them gripping the leash, at 
which the puppy pulled frantically. 

In color the dog was a solid, dark- 
mahogany brindle, almost black; all but 
a patch of white that began midway of the 
throat and covered the upper part of his 
breast, like a baby’s bib tucked under his 
chin. It was difficult to see just what the 
puppy did look like as he strained toward 
one and then another of the momentarily 
silent group, his eyes eager, a rumbling 
growl in his throat. He was doing his best 
to express his friendly desire for closer, 
more intimate contact, but the effect 
was disconcerting. 

“Ts it safe to unleash him, Jared?” 
gasped Mrs. Folkeston, as her husband, 
dragging the puppy back, stooped to 
grasp his collar. 

* Safe?" he smiled up at her. “He is 
nothing but a bundle of affection wrapped 
in a skin several sizes too large for him." 
He was roughing the puppy, rolling him 
about, and the dog appeared to be doin, 
his best to swallow the hands that graspe 
him. Then: Folkeston unsnapped the 
leash and straightened up. The puppy 
was free. : 2 

For a moment he stood uncertain, his 
round, eager eyes searching the distrust- 
ful faces around him. Then, with a rum- 
bling growl he darted upon Patricia, who 
had but time to thrust out a warding hand, 
which was instantly swallowed to the 
wrist. 


“Oh!” she gasped. But the exclama- 
tion changed abruptly to laughter. There 
had been no pinch to the massive jaws 
that enclosed, and as instantly released, 
her hand. 

For a moment she strove fruitlessly to 
thrust away the thirty-odd pounds of 


quivering energy; and then the puppy 
slipped kom the insecure footing of her 
knees and sprawled upon the brick-paved 
floor. Patricia, a little remorseful, pulled 
m a porch chair and dropped into it. 

he puppy sprawled at her side, hind legs 
thrust out straight behind, his great 
head raised to her as she stroked his soft 
wrinkled skin. 

“He does not seem to be as frightful as 
he looks, Patty," her mother ventured. 

* Exactly!" Jared Folkeston exclaimed. 
* He is almost everything he is popularly 
supposed not to be. That is the reason 
I have selected an English bulldog." 

"Whatever the reason, I endorse it, 
Daddy," cried Patricia. 

“It’s too soon to decide. The indica- 
tions are hopeful, but it remains to be seen 
whether he can qualify." The satisfaction 
in Jared Folkeston's face disputed the 
cautious answer. 

“The bulldog is one of the oldest of 
breeds," he went on. “He possesses 
bravery in a superlative degree. But he 
is Senis affectionate, and tractable, with 
an extraordinary fondness for children.” 

“His growl doesn’t sound reassuring, 
Father,” ventured Betty. At Jackstone's 
first appearance she had snatched up 
Barbaraand still held her close in her arms. 

“His growl, Betty, like his appearance, 
is deceiving. That particular growl ex- 
presses what a puppy of another breed 
would convey by a whine.” 


ARED FOLKESTON called, and 

Jackstone left Patricia and came to 
him, though he moved slowly. 

With deft assurance Folkeston swun 
the blocky body up to stand it pose 
squarely. “Look at that head," he 
said proudly, exhibiting the massive 
flatness of the skull, the deep stop, the 
large, open nostrils, the well-wrinkled face, 
the up-turn of the under jaw, the rose 
ears. ‘‘He is good enough in head and face 
to win against strong competition. 
chose him from a kennel of puppies, and 
yet his front legs, as they are now, would 
probably disqualify him."  Folkeston 
straightened up, releasing his hold on the 
puppy's collar, and Jackstone bounded 

ack to Patricia. 
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Her father, smiling at her evident con- 
quest, continued: 

“The former owner was thoroughly 
honest about it; called my attention to 
the weak pasterns that give an effect of 
splay feet. I suggested that the trouble 
might be remedied by proper feeding and 
exercise, but in the opinion of the owner 
it is too late. I have an idea.” He 
caught the amused glance that passed 
from mother to son. “Yes, I have an 
idea," he laughed. 

“ Don’ t mind his feet, Daddy!" cried 
Patricia. “This puppy is perfectly adora- 
ble, just as he is. But what is his name?" 


"His registered naime is. Jackstone 
His kennel name is ‘Jack.’ 

“Dak,” repeated Barbara, squirming 
to get down from her mother’s lap to 
investigate this possible new playmate. 

“Dak, he shall be hereafter, baby dear,” 
said. Folkeston, as he lifted his small 
granddaughter from her mother's reluc- 
tant arms, and the newly christened 
“Dak” growled his ecstasy at the thrill 
of the pulling baby hands. 


}POLLOWED wonderful days for Jack- 
stone. Never before had he known 
liberty ora playfellow. Existence had been 
bounded by a fence. Here were endless 
helds and woods, and no fences he could 
not get through or under. And here was 
a great central place where he could 
wander at will and stretch out, on cool 
boards or soft ru 

Better than all, | here were always play- 
fellows. He could distinguish [Men 
them now, and preferences were develop- 
ing. He knew the big man who brought 
him here was the master. He understood 
that he must obey when this one spoke, 
and he had no other desire. 

In the woods and fields were strange, 
interesting creatures. These sprang up 
ahead of him, sometimes to bound away 
over the ground, sometimes to rise in the 
air. It puzzled him when they rose in the 
air and always he stopped to watch them 
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going. He could never understand. When 
they darted away running, he would 
gather himself to follow. e wanted to 
play with these strange creatures, but 
eur never waited; they left him standing, 
vanished from his sight. 
The sight or sound of these creatures 
aroused no desire to harm them. They 
did not threaten him, and he never, 


therefore, thought of molesting chem. 

But there is one instinct perhaps more 
highly developed in the bulldog than in 
any other breed; the bulldog knows an 
enemy! It is not necessary to make a hos- 
tile gesture. Action follows recognition. 
There is no consideration of consequences, 
for there is no fear. He does not plan to 
strike and evade and strike again; he does 
not maneuver and dodge, wait for a more 
favorable chance. The bulldog knows but 
one method of dealing with an enemy— 
to seize and hold him. 

The puppy’s conduct was a delight and 
a revelation to Jared Fo.keston. Dak was 
as eager to go as ever his pointers had 
been; but, unlike the pointers in the 
excitement of the game, he never forgot 
the person who accompanied him. 

Folkeston had never known a dog with 
a more expressive face. Where others saw 
only a mask of ferocity, he read, beneath 
the wrinkles, good nature, patience, docil- 
ity; in the round eyes, eager curiosity, ap- 
preciation, and a vast affection. 

In order to strengthen Jackstone's weak 


poene they had begun with short ram 
les, gradually lengthening them, unu! 
their walks covered many miles. And 
these walks were interspersed, for the dog. 
by swims. 

Swimming was the basis of Jared Folke- 
ston's idea. He was uncertain whether 
bulldog would take readily to water. Bu: 
he knew that a dog swims with a paddlin; 
stroke, thrusting out and down. And he 
reasoned that the tendency of this down 
ward stroke must be to straighten the 
weak pasterns that were Dak’s flaw 


"He is good enough in head and face to 

win against strong competition . .. 
vet his front legs, as they are now, 
would probably disqualify him 


It was the day after in 
Pickens arrival at EA 
eauford when Jared 
Folkeston and Paul, accompanied lh 
eaves walked down to the rive! 
ather and son were deep in considera 
tion of methods to be employed should 
Jackstone prove reluctant to enter th: 
water, when the dog, running ahead 
plunged in with the eagerness of a wate! 
spaniel, striking out boldly, swimming ir 
widening circles, barking hoarse delight 


“THERE won’t be much difficulty about 
hisswimming exercise,” laughed Paul. 
carelessly tossing a stone into the water 
It was an idle gesture, directed by no con- 
scious purpose, and the stone splashed 
into shallow water but a few feet from 
shore. 

Jackstone, swimming farther out, saw 
the splash and made for it. When his feet 
touched bottom he plunged forward, his 
entire body submerged, to reappear with 
a stone in his mouth. 

“Tve seen a few other dogs do that sort 


"1 


Jackstone Qualifies, by HENRY FRANCIS GRANGER 


of thing," said Paul admiringly. He was 
searching the bank for a piece of drift- 
wood. "I wonder—" He found and 
tossed a small block of wood. 

Instantly Jackstone went after it, 
seized and brought it back. After that, 
swimming became part of his daily exer- 
cise and he became a finished retriever. 

But while the master was his chief com- 

anion, there were others upon whom Dak 

estowed his affection. Toward baby 
Barbara affection mounted to a devotion 
that claimed her as particularly his own; 
and from the first she had calmly appro- 
priated him as her own. 

Jackstone poured out love unquestion- 
ing. Whenever he was about the house he 
was with or searching for Barbara. When 
she took her afternoon nap, he sprawled 
close to the nursery door, where he was 


came to Beauford. He was thirteen 
months old, weighing over fifty pounds 
and steadily growing heavier. 

To Jared Folkeston he was still a 
puppy, and the full maturity that would 
demonstrate his quality was months 
away. Although Jackstone knew nothing 
about it, he was still on probation for his 


breed. 
TH EN came a hot, breathless afternoon, 


when Barbara, restless from the heat, 
and finding the usual short nap impossible, 
had been brought down to the cooler 
portico. Folkeston, deciding that there 
would be no walk to-day until after sun- 
down, was striving to become interested 
in a magazine. Paul was the first to start 
up with purposeful intent. He had labor- 
ers at work, ditching in a back feld. 
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had accompanied him this far and re- 
turned alone. 

“Take her home, Dak,” Paul ordered. 

Dak, understanding, stood close at 
Barbara's side as she waved good-by. 
Paul, looking back, saw the two as they 
turned toward the house. Then the trees 
hid them from view, and he did not sec 
when Barbara turned from the direct 
way to investigate something that caught 
her attention. 

Deeper in the grove the shadows looked 
enticingly cool, and Barbara walked on. 
'Then she saw a flower, and a new pur- 
por formed. She would gather a whole 

ouquet. 

Dak hung back, following reluctantly. 
Dimly he sensed something wrong. He 


always to be found sleeping in the morn- 
ing. 

The family grew accustomed to feel in 
the dog’s love for Barbara a protective 
quality. The vigilance that guarded the 
little one unconsciously relaxed when it 
was known that Dak was with her. Even 
Betty, who could never overcome a cer- 
tain timidity in her own approach to the 
dog, felt nothing of fear for her baby when 


Dak was with her. 
zs I AM sure Dak would never allow any- 
thing to harm her," she said. 

“We can't be sure," Jared Folkeston 
warned. “Dak is only a puppy. We 
can't be certain of his quality yet.’ 

It was four months since Jackstone 


“I fancy my gang has slept enough for 


to-day," he said ruefully, stooping to 
swing Barbara up for a good-by kiss. 

“Take me!” she begged. 

. Jackstone, too, was on his feet, circling 
expectantly around them. 

"All right, Chick," Paul consented. 
“But only a little way." And to the 
nurse, who started from the doorway, 
“There is no need for you to come. I will 
carry her only a little way into the grove, 
and she can run home with Dak." At the 
rear of the house a spur of the forest, that 
stretched for miles to the cedar swamps 
and the bay, had been cleared of under- 
brush and the trees thinned out to a park- 
like grove. Just within the edge of the 
trees Paul put her down. Often Barbara 


had been told to take her home, and now 
the house was no longer in sight. 

Dak knew where it was. It was close 
by. They were walking where the ridge 
sloped downward in gentle undulations 
before it dipped steeply and the carefully 
tended grove merged in the untouched 
forest. But Barbara was moving away 
from home, away from the place where 
both belonged. Dak stopped with a low, 
protesting bark. — 

“Come, Dak,” called Barbara. 


ror a moment Dak hesitated, swinging 
his massive head uncertainly toward the 
house, and then plunged forward, crowd- 
ing close to her side. After all, this was 
Barbara, the one (Continued on page 131) 


Seven Brothers Who Have Been 
Partners for 25 Years 


The story of the McLeans of Pittsburgh, who, by sticking together, built a great 
business and more than realized their father’s dream—Often they were 
"broke" but didn't know it; so they went right on working— 

“No matter how blue things looked,” says John Mclean 
“we were never all licked at the same time” 


By William S. Dutton 


NE night ten years ago, eight 

men, all brothers, met in a 

house in the Herron Hill sec- 

tion of Pittsburgh. The room 

where they sat down together 

nad once been the dining-room of their 

father’s home. At this 

time it was the office of 

their business—and it 

was the fate of that 

Xusiness which was 

iow being weighed in 
the balance. 

* Boys," said one of 
the brothers—he was 
cwenty-six, the young- 
st of the eight, and 
nis voice shook a little 
—“ I told you last week 
( had a friend who 
would lend us the 
ux thousand dollars 
we need. I'll have to 
take back that prom- 
ise. I can't get the 
money.” 

There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, except 
that one of the broth 
ers whistled ruefully 
as he scanned a sheet 
of paper lying in front 
of him. On it was 
typed a financial state- 
ment of their affairs. 
Bills were months over- 
due, creditors were be- 
coming insistent, and 
a forced sale would 
meet only half the 
debts. The plant of the 
little company was in- 
adequate, its equip- 
ment poor and worn. Local bankers had 
laughed at the financial statement, de- 
claring that they wouldn't lend six hun- 
dred dollars on it, let alone six thousand. 

“Well, I guess we're done!" one brother 
sighed gloomily. 

They had brought the business thus far 
through thirteen years of the toughest 
kind of struggle. Often they had foregone 
their meager salaries for weeks at a 
stretch, putting off even the grocer and 
butcher and landlord in order to keep the 
little company going. Their father had 
labored twenty-two years to build up 
something he could leave his boys, a busi- 
ness which would hold them together. 


sales manager. 
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fixtures in the world. 


And, so far, they had held fern 
though they had been offered higher- 
paying jobs and had been called fools for 
declining them. 

* We're not done!" replied the brother 
who had been studying the financial state- 


The McLean brothers, of Pittsburgh, whose first factory was in a barn, and who 
now, after years of ceaseless effort, are among the largest manufacturers of store 
From left to right, around the table, the brothers are Bar- 
net W., sales manager at Philadelphia; J. Donald, sales manager at Pittsburgh; 
Edwin P., secretary and advertising manager; John N., president; W. Fred, sales 
manager in charge of the New York office; Harold A., vice president and 
general manager in charge of production; and J. Frank, vice president and general 
Regardless of age or position, each brother receives the same salary 


ment. "We've made fifty cents do a dol- 
lar's work before, and we can do it again. 
We can't get the six thousand dollars, so 
we may as well make up our minds we 
don't have to get it. If we all take a hitch 
in our belts, we'll pull through." 


OHN N. McLEAN, president and treas- 

urer of the W. B. McLean Manufactur- 
ing Company, smiled reflectively when he 
told me this story. He is a short, solidly 
built man, with a Scotch twinkle behind 
his spectacles, and a square, practical turn 
to his jaw. We were at lunch in one of 
Pittsburgh's leading clubs. Before us was 
the typed statement this same John N. 


McLean held ın his hand ten years agı 

“Show this statement to any banker,’ 
he said to me, “and he will tell you the 
company it belonged to was licked. We 
were licked that night. In fact, we were 
licked for fifteen years running—but we 
didn’t know it! You 
see," and John Mc 
Lean’s eyes twinkled 
in enjoyment of thi: 
joke on Old Man Fail 
ure, “we boys had 
learned to run a factory 
and to handle tools 
had learned that muct 
when we were kids ir 
knee breeches. But we 
never had learned t 
read a financial state 
ment correctly. 


“UVER hearthesto 
E of the Engishitiah 
and the Irishman in a 
fight? ‘When you get 
enough,’ said P Eng- 
lishman, ‘sin out, 
“Sufficiency!” and I'll 
quit.’ Well, they fought 
and fought, with the 
son of Erin constantly 
getting the worst of it 
inally the English- 
man collapsed, simply 
exhausted from beat- 
ing the other fellow. 
‘Sufficiency!’ he gasped. 
‘Begorra, exclaimed 
the Irishman, ‘Oi’ve 
been tryin’ to think of 
that word fer an hour.’ 

"Looking back, 1 
suspect we McLeans 
were in the position of the Irishman. Our 
debts were more than double our current 
assets. In addition, we were seeking to 
introduce a standardized unit in the store- 
fixture business, an idea which nine out 
of ten storekeepers considered ridiculous. 
Had we been more experienced we would 
have seen how hopeless our position ap- 
peared; and probably we would have 
quit. As it was—" 

John McLean paused and shrugged his 
sturdy shoulders. 

The seven McLean brothers—one died 
in 1915—could borrow six hundred thou- 
sand dollars to-day, if they really needed 
it. They are among the largest manufac- 


Seven Brothers Who Have Been Partners for 25 Years, by WILLIAM S. DUTTON 


turers of store fixtures in the world. John, 
the company’s head, directs its finances; 
Frank is vice president in charge of sales; 
Harold is vice president in charge of the 
factory and production; Ed is secretary 
and handles advertising; Don is sales 
manager at Pittsburgh; Barnet is sales 
manager at Philadelphia; and Fred is 
sales manager in charge of the New York 
office. They consider that all these jobs 
share equally in responsibility, and each 
of the brothers, regardless of age, receives 
the same salary. . i 

“Like the Irishman,” finished John, 
“we couldn’t think of that word ‘suffi- 
ciency.’ It all goes to prove that a man 
isn’t licked until he’s ready 
to say so himself. 

“It reminds me,’ he 
went on, “of a time when a 
note of $75 came within 
a new June pea of sending 
us into bankruptcy. Mone 
was pretty tight—it a 
ways was tight with us in 
those days. And to make 
matters worse our bank in- 
formed us that the maxi- 
mumof our customers’ notes 
which it would discount was 
to be reduced from $6,000 
to $3,000, effective on receipt 
of notice. Our factory pay 
roll was due and we hadn’t 
enough cash to meet it. 


HEN in came a custo- 

mer who was inaneven 
worse predicament than we 
were. His note for $75, 
bearing our endorsement, 
was due at the bank, and 
he couldn’t pay it. 

“T took five dollars from 
the pay roll to pay interest, 
and went to the bank, mak- 
ing the usual application 
for the note's renewal. . 

“Wait a minute, said 
the cashier. 

“He started toward the 
vice president's office, and 
I saw it was his intention 
not only to refuse renewa 
but to demand that the 
note be made good at once. 

“I stood by that window 
stunned. In a moment or 
two the vice president came 
out, the note in his hand, 
looking very grim. 

“It’s the end,’ I thought. 
*But before we go down, 
I'm going to tell this banker 
what's on my mind.’ 

“I did tell him—and I 
spared no fireworks. We had dealt with 
that bank for years; our father had dealt 
there before us; and it seemed a pretty 
small trick, I said, for them to red-pencil 
us for seventy-five dollars. 

“Through it all the banker didn't say 
a word. When I had finished he looked at 
me quizzically. 

“You seem to have quite a bit of fight 
left, he remarked. 

“You bet we have!’ I retorted. 

“At that, he stepped over to the 
cashier’s window, said a word or two, and 
passed our note through. 

**Have you any more good notes?” he 
asked me. I took a bunch of them from 


my pocket, handed them over, and he 
passed these, too, through the window. 

“*Now, Mr. McLean, he said, ‘if you'll 
come in some day next week, I think we 
can arrange to give you one thousand. 
dollars ada fonal credit on customers’ 
notes.’ . 

“They granted the credit, and it put us 
on our feet again. It was another proof 
that a man isn’t down until he says so. 
Later, the banker admitted he took a 
chance on the fight in us, although every 
sound business reason was against us.” 

The father of the McLean boys, W. B. 
McLean, was himself one of a family of 
twelve brothers and sisters. In his young- 


The McLean Boys Never Hold 


a Grouch Overnight 


T F COURSE, as brothers do, we have 
disagreed at times," said John Mc- 
Lean; “but we don't let our disputes interfere 
with our mutual friendship. Years ago we 
learned to fight out our differences on the 
spot, and then forget them completely. 
*Harold and Fred taught us that. One 
night, when we were all youngsters, they had 
pummeled each other unmercifully over some- 
thing—probably over who had most of the 
bed in which they slept together. But they 
cameto breakfast the next morning as friendly 
as could be. Usually after a row they didn't 
speak to each other for a week or two. 
- **Fellows,' said Harold, ‘Fred and I have 
decided that, after this, when we can't agree 
on a thing, we're going to fight it out at once. 
Whoever wins is right and—that's all there is 
toit. We've agreed not to hold a grudge over- 
night.' 
“It struck us as being a pretty good rule 
for all of us to follow—to bring differences out 
into the open for an airing as soon as they 
arose. So we decided that every dispute had 
to be settled before we went to sleep. 
* We're not boys any more; we have sense 
enough now not to fight with our fists; but we 
do have fights and good ones. But if one of 
` us has anything to say, he says it and gets it 
out of his system for good and all. Then we 
forget it.” 


er days he was a salesman for an uphol- 
stering supply house in New York. 
Shortly after the Civil War he returned 
to Pittsburgh, his birthplace, and set u 
a wholesale house-furniture business. It 
prospered for a while, but in the panic of 
1873-75 it failed. Broken in health, but 
with a courage that was his greatest 
legacy to his sons, McLean started in 
business again, manufacturing furniture 
in a small barn near his home. 

It was at about this time that the 
father of the McLean boys dedicated his 
life to one all-impelling purpose. His own 
brothers and sisters had scattered to the 
four winds. He never even saw his eldest 
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sister until she was past fifty. During the 
darkest, hardest days of his life he was 
virtually alone; and it was then he re- 
solved that, if it was at all possible, he 
would create and leave behind in his 
business the common interest which 
would weld his own sons permanently 
together. 
"This hope became Father's undying 
ambition" John McLean told me. “From 
the day we boys were old enough to under- 
stand, Father drilled into us the thought 
of unity, of standing by one another when 
in trouble. on 
“T recall one occasion when the business 
was not doing well and a big company 
in the West, hearing of the 
condition, offered Father an 
executive position at five 
thousand dollars a year. It 
was a large salary in those 
days, the finest offer of 
Father’s life. Yet he refused 
it. To accept, he said, 
would mean the abandon- 
ing of his own business, and 


eventually the separating 
of his boys." 


"THE McLean boys were 

no different from any 
other group of youngsters 
whomade playgrounds of the 
vacant lots of Pittsburgh. 
They went barefoot, got 
into fights, played ball with 
other boys on the corner 
lot, and on Hallowe’en 
were not above such pranks 
as stealing the school-teach- 
er’s gate. 

The family was so large 
that the boys had to sleep 
two ina bed, and two beds 
to a room. John and Frank 
slept together, Harold and 
Fred, and so on, the pairing 
being determined by ages. 
The brothers who were bed- 
fellows became playfellows 
by day—buddies just a wee 
bit closer to each other than 
to the rest. Ánd to this day, 
though all but one of the 
boys are married and have 
home and family interests 
of their own, the intimate 
companionships of their 
boyhood days continue. 
Usually they may be found 
in the pairs of twenty-five 
and fifty years ago; and in 
pairs they go to see their 
mother, who, an active 
little woman in her seven- 
ties, keeps up the old home 
for Don, her one bachelor son. 

Their father's shop, with its work 
benches and whirring belts and aproned 
cabinet-makers, was a favorite spot in 
spare hours. The boys' delight was to 
make things with their hands, to drink in 
the odor of clean sawdust, and to wear 
overalls like regular workmen. The 
father himself trained them in the use of 
tools and coached them in the principles 
of honest business. 

* When we can do fifteen hundred dol- 
lars’ worthof work a month," he told them, 
“TIl feel safe. Then I can go, confident 
the business is securely established for 
you." (Continued on page 124) 
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Last Instalment 


~The Gay Conspirators 


By Philip Curtiss 


A Double-Barreled Romance 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


T THE second stroke of the great 
bell in the tower, a confused, 
broken murmur began to arise 
in the house—soundsof running 
footsteps and, very faintly, the 

clamor of angry voices out in the grounds. 
As Besant himself sprang to the double 


doors they were thrown open from the | 


other side, and the portly butler stood 
there, white-faced and disheveled. 

“What is it, sir?” he gasped. "Is there 
a fire?” i 

Besant drew him into the room, and 
pointed to the figure of Miss Dessler, who 
still stood, shrinking, by the invalid’s 
wheel chair. 

“Keep that woman in this room,” he 
ordered. 
reason whatsoever. Use force if you have 
to. I will be back very shortly.” 

Shocked and uncomprehending, the but- 
ler glanced toward his master, and Damon 
Crewe nodded. © 

“Do what he says.” 

Without waiting to see how his orders 
might be ‘obeyed, Besant rushed into the 
hall and began to leap down the main 
stairway two or three steps at a time. 
Under the stairs he came upon the fright- 
ened and shrinking figure `of Connie, 
crouching by the screen doors which led 
to the terrace. 

“They’re gone!” she cried hysterically. 
“I couldn't stop them! I stayed with 
Cynthia except just one minute, and then 
I came back to see her slip out with her 
coat by the door at the end of the hall.” 

Convulsively she waved her hand to- 
ward the doors of the terrace. 

“And there’s something happening out 
there! I heard some men fighting!’ 

This at least was a definite goal. Besant 
leaped through the screen doors, across 
the terrace and down to the lawn. As he 
ran he took from his pocket the small re- 
volver which, earlier in the evening, he 
had offered to Connie. A faint moon gave 
a gray haze from behind the clouds, break- 
ing through the fragments of mist, 
and in its scant light every bush and shrub 
bulked with a vague black shape. Besant 
came to a stop and began to shout, “Tim! 
Tim! Where are you?” 

From startlingly near, in the dusk, 

im’s voice answered: 

“Right here, Mr. Besant. I've got one 
of'em. Over here toward the boathouse.” 

Again breaking into a run Besant came 
almost immediately on the panting, ex- 
cited figure of Tim standing over a long 
shape which groaned and writhed on the 

round, and which, by its white bandages, 


* Besantcould recognize as that of the Swiss. 


“Don’t let her go out for any - 


*Heain't . . . much hurt,” Tim gasped. 
“He made a pass... at me... with his 
cane, and I had to give him .. . a jolt in 
the wind." 

“Where are the others?" demanded Be- 
sant. "Where is Serrano?" 

*He'sin...theboathouse. Hurry up 
and maybe you may be able... to get 
him. ere's others there. ... I don't 
know how many. . . . You'd better be care- 
ful. There's someone else . . , came up in 
a car." í 

Again Besant leaped away and rushed 
to the boathouse, which lay at the foot of 
the sloping lawn. Fiercely he seized the 
huge iron latch, but the door was securely 
barred. He paused for a moment, an 
within he heard low, murmuring voices— 
first one, and then two or three speaking at 
once. With the butt of his Piel he began 
to pound violently on the panels. The 
voices came to a stop, and then a single 
low, hasty voice began to speak again, 
without interruption. 

Then came a sudden continuing hush, 
and again Besant began to pound on the 
panels. 

"Open that door,” he shouted. “Open 
it at once, or I will shoot it open." 

From the other side of the door came 
the harsh rasp of a bolt; then, under Be- 
sant's own pressure, the door itself flew 
suddenly inward. Almost staggering into 
the room, Besant stopped short before an 
amazing tableau. 


(THE high loft-roomof the boathouse was 
dimly lighted with a single oil lantern, 
a jacklamp taken from one of the boats. 
In the flickering circle of its rays stood 
Cynthia Crewe, pale as a ghost and with 
wide, frightened eyes. Holding her, with 
her arm around her, was the defiant figure 
of Dorothy Sanford. In the outer edges 
of the lamplight stood a stranger, a tall, 
good-looking, and well-dressed young man, 
who, of the whole group, seemed the most 
disconcerted. At Besant’s side, with his 
hand still on the bolt of the door, was 
Ruiz-Serrano. All of those present, ex- 
cept the stranger, still wore the dinner 
clothes in which they had appeared earlier 
in the evening. 

For a moment Besant could only stare 
at the shrinking, frightened circle in com- 
plete consternation, then, quietly, Ser- 
rano’s voice at his side broke the silence. 
- “Well, Mr. Besant?” he asked, with a 
faint note of sardonic humor. “Here we 
are. Now, what do you wish?” 

It was the mocking note in his voice 
that snapped Besant’s self-control. 

“I want you, Serrano," he answered. 


“Or, rather, Mr. Crewe wants you. You 

are going with me to his rooms—at once." 
Cynthia Crewe took a step forward, but 

Serrano gently held up his hand. 

“I think he is quite right, Cynthia,” 
he said. He looked at the stranger es- 
timatingly. “Mr. Ledger will see you 
safely to the house." He turned back to 
Besant. “All ready, Mr. Besant. I will 
see Mr. Crewe whenever he wishes.” 

As‘he turned to the door to out, 
Besant put his hand on his shoulder and 
stop him. 

“Just a minute, please,” he ordered. 


QN THE table beside the jacklamp was 
a miscellaneous pile of capes and coats 
and, while Serrano waited, Besant stepped 
over to examine them. From under a cape 
he picked up a brown topcoat, swiftly ran 
his hand over the pockets and then held 
it up before him. . 

“Ts this your coat, Mr. Serrano?” 

Serrano looked at him curiously. 

“Yes, that is my coat,” he answered. 

Without another word, Besant slipped 
the coat over his arm and, nodding tc 
Serrano, led him into the darkness. 

Half way across the lawn they came 
upon Tim, with the Swiss now standing 
sullenly beside him. Besant hailed his 


ally. 

‘Any trouble, Tim?” 
_ Tim lifted a heavy cane which he held 
in his hand. “Not a bit, sir. And there 
won't be so long as I've got this fellow's 
persuader." ` 

“All righe ordered Besant. “You 
walk ahead of us and take that man right 
into the house.” 

. At the top of the great stairway was a 
long stone bench and here Besant ordered 
his prisoners to stop. He pointed to the 
Swiss. 

“Tim,” he commanded, “you keep this 
man here until I call for you. If he tries 
to move, knock-him down with that cane.” 

This, however, was too much for “the 
Swiss.” He burst out suddenly in a broad, 
Middle-Western voice. 

“Look here, sir. I can’t let this thing 
goon. Do you know who I am?” 

Besant studied quietly his glowering 


ce. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I think I know who 
you are. Your name is McCarthy. And 
aren’t you also a Federal agent?” 

Serrano started, and “the Swiss" him- 
self looked at Besant in broad amazement. 

“Yes, sir," he answered. “I’m one of 
the government guards at the French 
Embassy. But how in thunder did you 
know that?” 
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Besant smiled quietly. He had not 
known it, for a certainty, until that mo- 
ment. 

“T’ve got my credentials right in my 
pocket if you want them.” 

Besant held out his hand and McCarthy 
passed him a little leather book. “And 
if that ain't enough,” he added, “you can 
call up the United States district attor- 
ney in Boston. He knows who I am and 
what’s going on here. I—” 

But Besane held up his hand. “Not 
just now,” he commanded. “‘PIl hear the 
test of your story in a few minutes.” 

He turned to his other prisoner. ‘‘Now 
Serrano, will you please come with me?” 


BESANT opened the doors of Damon 
Crewe’s room and the two men passed 
in. From his wheel chair at the far side of 
the room Damon Crewe himself looked at 
them in stony silence, but at his shoulder, 
looking more than ever like a chancellor, 
stood Arthur Cramp. In a far corner of 
the room Miss Dessler was seated sul- 
lenly, the butler standing beside her. 

As nonchalantly as he could, Besant 
closed the doors and, with Serrano at his 
tide, walked across the room. 

“Mr. Crewe,” said Besant, “Mr. Ser- 
«ano, I believe, is now ready to tell us a 
aumber of things which we wish to know. 
But before he does it, I think that we had 
better be left alone.” 

He turned speculatively toward Miss 
Dessler, who returned his look with calm 
defiance. “As to this lady,” he said, “I 
think she can wait. I was quite correct 
when I guessed that Mr. Serrano’s man- 
servant was a Federal officer. He is wait- 
ng in the hall now. I suggest that Miss 
Dessler be taken out there.” 

In angry impatience Damon Crewe 
jerked up his head. “Mr. Besant,” he ex- 
claimed, “I don't care two cents about 
this woman or about the robbery of my 
money. You know what I want to know. 
Let me have it at once." 

“If you please," replied Besant, rather 
curtly, "you must let me take my own 
way to do it." 

Abruptly he nodded his head toward 
Miss Dessler and, with the butler walking 
behind her, she followed him silently into 
the hall. 

* Mr. McCarthy," asked Besant, “Is 
this the lady that you are after?" — 

“That’s the lady," replied the officer 
with a grin. “I’ve got a warrant in my 
pocket for her arrest." 

For the first time Miss Dessler broke 
through her mask of calm defiance. “You 
haven’t got a thing on me!” she snapped. 

McCarthy grinned. “You better be 
quiet, sister. We wouldnt have had a 
thing on you if you hadn’t gone out of 
your way to rob a safe and try to plant it 
on Mr. Serrano.” 

McCarthy turned back to Besant: “I’ve 
got orders, sir, to take this woman to the 
United States marshal in Boston. Do 
you want to let me go now?” 

“I chink,” replied Besant, “that Mr. 
Crewe would be better satisfied if one of 
us checked up matters first with the dis- 
trict attorney. Also, we want to have a 
talk with Mr. Serrano.” 

As Besant passed back into the bed- 
room he found that apparently no one had 
moved. To get rid of the garrulous and 
overzealous Arthur Cramp was Desant's 
first object. 
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“Mr. Cramp,” he suggested, "would 
you mind going to the telephone and 
calling up the United States district attor- 
ney in Boston? Tell him that a man 
named McCarthy, who says that he is a 
Federal agent, has appeared here with a 
warrant for Miss Dessler. Ask him for 
the particulars of the case, and ask him 
what he wants done with the prisoner.” 

Uncertain about these abrupt orders, 
Cramp looked at Damon Crewe, who nod- 
ded gruffly. 

“Yes, Cramp, go ahead and do what 
he says. Only, for heaven’s sake, Mr. 
Besant, won’t you get to the heart of this 
matter? Where is my daughter?” 

“Your daughter is in the house and is 
perfectly safe,” replied Besant. 

Besant waited until Arthur Cramp had 
left the room, and closed the doors be- 
hind him. At once he turned back to the 
wheel chair and held up Serrano's coat, 
which he still carried on his arm. 

* Now, Mr. Crewe," he said, “I think 
that you, Mr. Serrano, and I can thresh 
this matter out between us." He smiled 
and added, “First of all, I want to show, 
you the very ominous evidence that I have 
against this guest of yours. This is his 
overcoat. I found it a few minutes ago 
as he was apparently trying to make his 
escape from the grounds." 


HILE Serrano watched him in dawn- 

ing amusement, Besant shook the 
coat to its full length and then, from the 
pocket, drew out the long express package 
which had been taken from the safe. Snap- 
ping open the strings, he laid back the 
wrappings and displayed the contents to 
his host's astonished eyes. 

“Paper!” gasped Damon Crewe. “Noth- 
ing but paper!’ 

“Exactly,” said Besant, “but please 
read what is written on the paper. ...I 
beg your pardon. I will read it myself.” 

Opening the folds of heavy paper with 
which the package had been filled, he 
quietly read what had been written in 
pencil on the top layer. 


“To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

“On or about June 26th this package will 
probably be discovered on my person or in 
my rooms, where it has been diligently planted 
in spite of all my efforts to put it back where 
it belongs. Before it is used as evidence against 
me, l suggest that a search be made of the 
study from which it was taken. In the second 
volume of the ‘National Encyclopedia’ will be 
found the money, completely intact. Not 
being as expert with locks as Mr. Besant, I 
was unable to get it back into the safe. ` 

“In case this note comes to Mr. Crewe after 
I have left his house, and before he has heard 
from me otherwise, I beg that he telephone to 
the French Embassy in Washington and ask 
for the Chargé d’ Affaires, who will tell him all 
that he may wish to know about me. 

“I express to Mr. Crewe my sincere regret 
that I have been unable to tell him the whole 
truth myself, and that events have forced me 
to leave his house in the manner in which I 
probably shall be forced to leave it. 

“Francisco Ruiz-SERRANO." 


As Besant finished his reading, he 
looked up and nodded to his host. 

“That is quite correct, Mr. Crewe. I 
have told you from the start that Mr. 
Serrano never robbed your safe. Your 
daughter, Miss Connie, found this pack- 
ave early this evening and showed it to 
me. I investigated, and discovered the 


money just where this note says that it 
is—between the pages of the encyclopedia 
in your own study." 

To Besant, however, the old gentleman 
seemed to be paying but little attention 
He was still looking at Serrano with flash- 
ing and angry eyes. 

“ Serrano," he demanded, “what is the 
meaning of all this business? Who art 
you, anyway?” 

Before Serrano could answer, Besant 
himself quickly took from his pocket the 

age from the French news weekly and 
handed it to Serrano. 

“I think,” he suggested, “that this is 
the thing to which Mr. Crewe refers.” 

As Serrano saw the page of pictures 
from the French paper, “La Semaine,” he 
flushed and, as he answered, his voice 
slightly faltered. 

‘I am very sorry,” he said, “that thir 
ever came to your eyes. I can explain 
it, but it is not a pleasant thing for me tc 
remember.” 

Suddenly the young man straightened 
and looked squarely at the older man ir 
the wheel chair. 

“Mr. Crewe,” he said, “I am just wha 
I pretend to be—a private citizen and a 
professional musician. I was born in the 
north of Spain, where my father is inspec 
tor of mines for the province of Vizcaya 
As I have also told you once before, I war 
brought up in France by an uncle, whc 
gave me my musical education. Thes 
facts you could have verified then, and 
you can verify them now.” 

Serrano paused and then went on. 

“After my education at the Conserva 
toire," he said, “I could expect no more 
support from my uncle, and I found that: 
my career was not easy. I drifted tc 
Paris, where I was obliged to play ir 
small orchestras in cafés.' 

He paused again to tap the page in hi» 
hand. “This paper,” he said, “makes it 
appear that I was playing in some dis 
reputable haunt. As a matter of fact, it 
was a perfectly decent little restaurant, 
and was, to me, an honest way to make 
my own living. But I did take another 
name, that of Narvaez. I wished to re 
serve my own name until I could use it 
on the concert stage. 


& Wi ILE I was in the café,” continued 

Serrano, "August Krassman, the 
great violinist, came in one night and heard 
me play. He told me that if I would work 
hard enough I might really do something 
as a musician. He advised me to come to 
America, where he himself had a big 
public. He offered to give me letters and 
to help me make my start. 

“Then suddenly came the war and 
ended all that. Krassman, of course, was 
an Austrian. He had to leave Paris at 
once and I never heard from him again. 
As you know, he has since died. I was 
enrolled in the French army; but I was 
not robust enough for the trenches and 
they put me to clerical work. Then, not 
being a Frenchman by birth, they decided 
that I could be more valuable in the secret 
service. Spain was a neutral country and 
Spaniards were in high favor in Berlin. 
I spent nearly a year in Germany, and tbe 
rest of the war I was in Madrid, watching 
the Germans there who were trying to win 
the Spanish authorities to their side. 

"When the war was over," continued 
Serrano, “I found (Continued on page 202) 


How Do You Get Along With 


Your Hired Girl? 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HAVE used the words “hired girl" 
in this title because it is a good old 
Main Street expression, and stands 
for the real article in the United 
States much better than such terms 
as "servant" and “maid.” 

With their usual accuracy, the common 
eople have spoken of the 
bay in the kitchen as the 
hired girl, for the simple 
reason that she is hired. 
She is a girl, just the same 
as any other girl; and the 
reason she is working in 
our kitchen is not that she 
elongs to a separate class 
of beings but that she is 
hired to do that sort of work. 
Probably the most dis- 
cussed subject wherever two 
or three women are pute 
ered together is the subject 
of "help." Usually, the 
talk runs to complaint. “It 
is so hard to get help." ... 
*[t is so difficult to keep 
girls." . . . “They are so 

unsatisfactory.” . . . "M 
kitchen maid up and left 
me without any notice when 
I was flat on my back." ... 
"Mine never has the dinner 


on time" ... “Mine is 
slatternly.” . . . “Mine is 
disagreeable.” And so on 
and so on. 


Once in a while you will 
nd a rare woman who says 

she never has any trouble 
with her servants. Her 
maid is a model of all the 
admirable virtues. She 
takes entire charge of the 
house, and the mistress can 
£o away at any time, leave 
the household and the chil- 
dren in her charge, and 
everything will run 
smoothly. But you do not 
very often hear reports of 
this nature. 

One of the difficulties in 
dealing with servants is the 
mistaken idea that work is degrading, 
and is performed only by those who are 
not clever enough to get out of it. Most 
of us are tired with that brush. And 
this is especially true in the case of house- 
Work. Nine women out of ten of my 
acquaintance dislike housework. 

his Is unfortunate, because it is im- 
Possible to carry on our social system 
Without homes; and no way yet has been 

Iscovered to run a home without house- 
Work. Somebody has to wash the dishes 
and sweep the floors. Somebody has to 
cook the meals and make the beds. And 
one of the most important secrets in the 
art of life lies in knowing how to do an 
unwelcome task gracefully, how to make 


necessity beautiful and interesting. Some 
women have achieved this, and I here 
extend to them my congratulations. 
'There are women who can get a dinner, 
Or set a room in order, or do any other 
part of the housework as lovingly as a 
skilled workman performs his craftsman- 
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seven years in the pulpit before entering his present field. He was 
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as a Methodist minister when he was twenty-one. 
began writing, and since then his magazine articles, syndicated 
newspaper editorials,and books havebeen read by millions of people 


ship. And, by the way, this sort of woman 
usually has verv little trouble with her 
help. She has the proper basic idea. 

Because it is a human problem, the 
hired-girl question is decidedly complex. 
But so is every other human problem. 
In dealing with people in any capacity 
I know of no Aber for intelligence, 
self-control, and good judgment. 

It is all part of the great business of 
Getting Along. The difficulty is not that 
you are too lax or too strict; it is that you 
are lax at the wrong time and strict at 
the wrong time. It is not enough to know 
what is the right thing to do; we must 
also know the right time and the right 
way to do it. 


In 1909 he 


I have listened to both sides of this 
question. I have talked with servant 
girls and with their mistresses. 

The various complaints of the mis 
tresses may be summed up as follows: 
A girleis lazy; she doesn’t want to work; 
she tries to evade her duties. She is waste 
ful; she does not have to pay 
for the food that comes into 
the kitchen, and so she 
is not careful of it. She is 
disagreeable; goes around 
with a grouch, and does her 
work in a surly manner that 
renders everyone unhappy. 
Or she is so sensitive Set 
you have to be always 
minding your P's and Q's. 
Or she is "dumb," just plain 
stupid; has no judgment; 
does everything wrong if 
there is any possibility of 
doing it that way. Or she 
is pert and impudent. Or 
she talks too much. Or she 
is untidy in her appearance. 
And so on. 


TPE girl herself complains 
of her mistress for some 
such reasons as these: She 
is overbearing and tyran- 
nical. She is unreasonable 
and expects things that 
cannot be done. She is 
always finding fault; never 
has a word of praise for 
anything well done, but is 
quick to complain of any 
mistake. Or she is inde- 
cisive; you can never tell 
what she wants. Or she is 
constantly meddling, and 
a girl can't work with some- 
body constantly interfering 
with all that is done. Or 
perhaps she is poor pa 
and is always behind wit 
the wages. 

Between these two points 
of view there is an abyss 
of misunderstanding. Be- 
hind the speakers we dis- 
cover two different worlds. 

Suppose we sit down and think over 
the matter, and see if we can’t discover 
some of the things that would help. I am 
a mere man and a sort of bystander. But 
sometimes the person who is standing by 
and looking on at a chess game can see the 
moves better than the players themselves. 
His very detachment sharpens his judg- 
ment. 

The first commandment for the woman 
in dealing with her hired help is: “Let 
them alone.” The instinct of individual- 
ity is strong in everybody. Everyone 
wants to be himself, to do his own work 
in his own way. This is the seed of that 
most valued (Continued on page 166) 
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He Makes “Stuffed Animals” 
Look Like Living Ones 


James L. Clark, noted taxidermist, tells of curious experiences with people who 
come to his studio, and of his thrilling adventures while studying 
big game in African wilds—How animal life is 
portrayed in its natural setting 


- By Norman E. White 


GONG clanged noisily as a loaded 

patrol wagon skidded into a 

certain boulevard in upper New 

York City, and lurched to a stop 

a hundred yards from the cor- 

ner. A stout man with a heavy jaw 

peered out from beside the driver at a 
single-story studio building. 

“This is the place,” he called, climbing 
down. “All out!” 

A moment later, the astonished studio 
owner, summoned to his office by the 
tramp of many feet, 
found himself sur- 
rounded by six de- 
tectives, who stood 
about staring curi- 
ously at the heads 
and horns of bi 
game which roared 
the walls, and at the 
drying skins and 
mounted animals 
which could be seen 
through the open 
door leading into 
the large workshop 
in the rear. Out- 
side, half a dozen 
uniformed police- 
men strained against 
a growing crowd. 

‘You are James 
L. Clark?” the chief 
asked. 

Clark nodded. 

“One of the sal- 
vage crew on the 
city dump raked up 
these human hands 
and feet this morn- 
ing," the officer said crisply, jerking the 
paper cover off the package he held in his 
hand. “Near by were a couple of blood- 
stained burlap bags and a bushel of lime 
that might or might not have been used to 
dispose of the rest of the body! We also 
found a litter of torn envelopes and letters 
with your name and address on them near 
these bones. . . . What about it?" 

The studio owner did some quick think- 
ing. Unquestionably the bones did Zook like 
the hands and feet of a human skeleton. 

“You folks have stirred up a tempest in 
a teapot,” he said. “These bones were 
taken out of the paws of a bear." 

The detectives glanced at one another 
and grinned. 

, "It's true enough," the taxidermist in- 
sisted quietly. “The bear skin came by 
express from a man hunting big game in 
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PHOTO FROM AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, N, Y. 
This study of timber wolves trailing a deer is one of the most remarkable and popu- 
lar pieces in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The mounted 
wolves, the artificial snow, and the painted background look real enough, but actually 
the whole scene is inside a glass case. This set, planned and executed under the direc- 
tion of Hobart Nichols, shows the possibilities of the taxidermist's, or preparator's, art 


Alaska. In skinning the animal in the field, 
the guides left the paws intact—as they 
always do—and we took the bones out." 

'The detective dropped his patient man- 
ner, and frowned. 

The suspected man indicated the chalk- 
like substance which constituted a part of 
the evidence against him. 

“You think this is lime, don't you?” 
he asked mildly. 


ure! 
* All right. You know what happens 


when you pour water on lime, don't you?" 

“Yep, it boils.” 

The taxidermist put a sample of the 
white substance in a pan and poured a 
cup of water over it. There was no chemi- 
cal reaction. : 

“You see, it's nothing but plaster. We 
use it in modeling animals sent in here to 
be mounted." 

“Modeling animals?" the detective re- 
peated suspiciously. “Why, I thought 
you stuffed them in a place like this.” 

“Not any more,” was the answer. “We 
first make a life-size model. Then a cast is 
taken from that model. From this cast, a 
papier-maché frame or ‘manikin’ is made, 
and the skin fitted over that manikin. 
That’s the whole operation, except for a 
few finishing touches.” 

“T see," mumbled the chief. 


But it wasn’t until he had gone 
through the workshop, fitted the bones 
back into the paws of the bear skin, 
examined the books to find the time and 
date of delivery, and rounded up and 
questioned the employees, that he jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the door. As 
the other five officers filed out, he grinned 
and stretched out his hand: 

* You've earned the right to a goa 
laugh on us, Mr. Clark,” he said. ** i- 
narily, when a man is accused of crime 
we don’t try a 
motion picture 
‘round-up.’ In this 
case, we had just 
enough evidence tc 
convince us that a 
murder had been 
committed. Frank- 
ly, we figured that 
the sight of a wagon: 
load of policemen 
might scare a con- 
fession out of you.” 

Another moment 
ane = pnd had 
slammed; the 
clanged se dad 
as the crowd melted 
away, the patrol 
wagon drove off. 


IE THE detective 
had persisted in 
making an arrest, 
the city jail might 
have housed a dis- 
tinguished prisoner: 
James L. Clark, 
outstanding 
sculptor-taxidermist, naturalist, lecturer, 
and big-game hunter, is now assistant 
director of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, in full 
charge of preparation and mounting of the 
animals in its exhibition halls. In his 
twenty years' experience, Mr. Clark has 
personally mounted many of the famous 
collections in this museum. He has also 
mounted numerous striking pieces in big 
museums in other cities. 

In preparation for this work, Mr. Clark 
hunted and studied big game in America 
and in many other countries. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who met Clark in Africa, was 
greatly impressed by the desire for 
scientific accuracy. which led the young 
naturalist to study wild game in the 
jungle. Upon his return from Africa, 
Roosevelt began negotiations that ended 


James L. Clark (below) 
and, to the right, his 
Wapiti group in the 
American Museum of 
Natural History. This 
study is one of his 
earliest works as a 
preparator. Mr. Clark, 
a native of Rhode Is- 
land, has studied big 
game in Africa and 
other parts of the world, 
and is a skilled artist in 
the field of reproducing 
scenes from natural life 
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inClark’s being commissioned to mount im- 
portant groups of his famous collection, 
which included nearly six hundred speci- 
mens, ranging from an elephant to a dik- 

k, a miniature gazelle hardly larger than 
a fox terrier puppy. Many of these pieces 
ae now pes ae in the United States 
National Museum, in Washington, D. C. 


Nowadays, Mr. Clark is de- 
voting most of his time to the 
designing of groups and to the 
mounting of animals to fill the 
reat halls in the annex soon to 
e opened by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. How- 
ever, he manages to keep an eye 
on the work being carried on at 
his commercial studio, where 
heads and horns are mounted, 
and rugs are made of skins and 
heads for internationally known 
sportsmen, as well as for hunters 
ot less renown. 

Some men, it seems, are born 
to their careers; others, by long 
and painstaking apprenticeship, 
achieve careers, while a few, like 
James L. Clark, apparently have 
their careers thrust upon them. 

When he was barely fifteen, 
Clark was completing a short 
course at the Rhode Island School 
of Design. His next three years 
were spent in designing silverware. His 
work attracted the attention of an official 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, who suggested that young Clark 
might like to try his hand at modeling. 
Clark jumped at the idea, and within a few 
days theeighteen-year-old boy was hard at 
work rounding out the ribs of a bull elk. 
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Clark's first modeling job made an in- 
stantaneous hit and attracted the favor- 
able comment of Carl E. Akeley, of the 
Field Museum of Chicago, who had raised 
the status of the taxidermist from that of 
artisan to artist. Akeley asked Clark to 
go to Chicago that he might learn the 
newer modeling methods he had devised 
Within a few months Clark had picked 
up the fundamentals of Akeley's art and 
had returned to New York. 


IN 1908, after seven years of studio and 
museum experience, he left New York to 
study wild game in Africa with A. R 
Dugmore, famous author, lecturer, and 
animal photographer. 

Clark carried the gun, while Dugmore 
cranked the camera, reeling off a remark. 
able series of motion and still pictures. The 
taking of the more realistic of this series 
was accompanied by adventures thrilling 
enough to last an ordinary man a life 
time. 

*One of my narrowest escapes from 
death," related Clark, “occurred while 
crossing the plains near Kui, Africa, with 
Dugmore. In an area of long grass, oui 
Masai guide suddenly stopped and 
pointed with his long spear to a rhinoc 
eros near a bush fifty yards away. Camera 
and guns were sickly geared for close 
and swift action before we attempted to 
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A wonderfully realistic scene of a cougar bringing a small deer into his Rocky Mountain den. In studies such as this 
the animals are modeled, and their skins fitted over the forms. The foreground is artificially constructed and the back- 
ground is painted. Such productions afford a permanent and vivid record of the lives of animals. During visiting 
hours at the American Museum there is always a crowd in front of this group, which was mounted by Louis Jonas 
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he clung to the topmost branches of 
his retreat. Looking down upon the mad- 
: D dened beasts circling about the tree, 
w — trunks upraised in an effort to get his 
‘wind,’ he realized that his rifle would be 

about as effective as a child's popgun. 
Wisely taking the only course wherein 
lay even a possible chance, Clark re- 
mained perfectly quiet. For perhaps 
fifteen seconds—in which Clark says he 
felt himself grow fifteen years older—the 
elephants continued to bellow and sniff 
about the tree. Then, without anv 
warning, the leader of the herd turned and 
trotted into the forest, the others follow- 
ing like so many great, lumbering sheep. 


F- / f N ANOTHER occasion, while Clark 
^ M f uo à E d \s was skulking through some tall grass 

: Sy : with two native guides, Bien lions sprang 
up within a dozen paces. 

“I don't mind saying that I was badly 
frightened by their concert of blood- 
curdling roars,” Clark said. “One of the 
natives slipped me a gun and whispered, 
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A reproduction of a flamingo colony in the Bahama Islands. Only twenty-seven 
birds in this scene are mounted. The others, including those flying, are painted 
on the back drop. The flamingo builds a nest out of mud and raises it to 
stand above the tides. This study in the American Museum of Natural 
History was mounted by Herbert Lang from studies by Frank M. Chapman 


attract the beast's attention by 
shouting and throwing stones. 

“For some minutes there was 
no sign of life. Presently I con- 
cluded that this animal—like 
others I had stalked—had been 
killed by natives. A minute later 
we regretted our rashness in 
hurrying forward: the rhino was 
up and gathering speed in a 
furious charge. I lifted my gun 
and waited, nerves tingling with 
excitement. 


*T TAVING previously turneda 

H old rhino SU buck- 
shot while Dugmore photo- 
graphed him, I had again loaded 
the right barrel of my gun with 
buckshot and the left with a ball 
cartridge. At fifteen yards, I pep- 
pered this fellow with buckshot. 
Then the click of Dugmore's cam- 
eragave me the signal that a head- 
on picture had been taken. The 
effect of the scattered shot was to 
send the great beast hurtling to- 
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ward Dugmore. As herushed past, 
I buried the ball in his shoulder. 
Instantly he swerved toward me. 

"Despite his vast bulk, the 


These mounted robins look so natural in 
their artificial apple tree that you almost 
expect them to break into song. Jenness 
Richardson and Mrs. E. S. Mogridge con- 
structed thisset for the American Museum 


chino was quick. What is more, 
he was vd clean through. He 
almost touched me as I dropped my empty 
zun, side-stepped, and plugged him with a 
revolver bull Again and again he 
charged. Each time, I jumped aside and 
fired, but the bullets seemed only to daze 
the animal and not to rob his repeated 
charges of their fury. Numerous pig holes 
in the ground made dodging dangerous, 
and added to the gravity of our situation. 

“As I fired my last shot, the enraged 
beast suddenly turned and made for my 
native guide, who was standing twenty- 
five yards away. The Masai coolly took 
the charge, side-stepped and, as the brute 
rushed by, drove his long spear eighteen 
inches into the animal's side, just below 
the shoulder. 

“After that, the rhino ambled off look- 
ing mighty sick, and stumbling heavily 


loads and run at the first hint of 
danger, came up and reported 
that the animal had toppled over 
dead a short distance from the 
point where we saw him enter the 
brush.” 

Clark had many other dramatic 
experiences in taking pictures and 
in hunting big game after Dug- 
more returned to America. One 
vivid recollection that never will 
be erased was stamped on his 
memory the day he was treed by 
a herd of two hundred elephants 
just after he had singled out and 
dropped a huge male with a splen- 
did pair of tusks’ weighing sixty 
pounds each. 

His powerful elephant gun had 


‘Pega, pega!’ (shoot, shoot). But that 
would have been foolish. A 
lion can cover sixteen paces at a 
bound, and they'd have nabbed 
us before the second shot. There 
was nothing to do but stand still, 
and we did that. After a few 
tense moments one of the lions 
bounded off. .. . A few drag- 
ging minutes and a second one 
followed. I shut my eyes and 
when I opened them, the rest 
had disappeared." 

On his next expedition to 
Africa, Clark and his party 
visited the Tanganyika Territory 
in which is located the N’goro- 
N'goro volcano. 

"We traveled three days 
through the blazing desert," 
Clark told. me; “but the hunting 


A golden eagle study in the American Mu- 
seum, mounted by Frank M. Chapman from 
studies he made in Wyoming. This is the 
kind of eagle, according to a museum official, 
that ought to be reproduced on our coins 


every few yards. Just before he dis- served as an aid in shinning up 
appeared into the brush, the spear fellout the sides of a smooth tree, but a 
of his shoulder. In a few minutes one of small rifle slung over his shoulder 
our boys, all of whom had dropped their was his only available weapon as 
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in the spot we reached was well worth the 
hard trip. Of course this volcano hasn't 
been active in ages, and the crater is 
green with lush grass and tropical vege- 
tation. Within the twelve-mile crater of 
N’goro, there is estimated to be nearly 
seventy-five thousand head of mixed 
African game. In one day we saw seven- 
teen lions in a pack, gathered there to 
prey upon these great herds of game. 

“ However, I'd rather mount lions than 
shoot them,” Clark admitted. 


“AS Ihave already suggested, art has suc- 
*-* ceeded guesswork in the business of 
mounting animals. The collector of speci- 
mens for museums nowadays is engaged in 
1 complicated pursuit. On a field expedi- 
tion work begins immediately after the 
animal is killed. Dozens of measurements 
are taken of every part of its body, and a 
mass of data is collected regarding its 
environment. After a rhinoceros or any 
other animal with a wrinkled face is 
killed it is best to make a death mask or 
rhe field, by applying wet clay or 
plaster of Pari to the face. The 

soft parts of these animals with 

many wrinkles shrink and lose 

their expression in death. 

* Photographs and samples of 
the grass and flowers are tak- 
en. Bushes are cut down and 
branches of the trees chopped off . 
and shipped back with the hides, 
norns, skeletons, and measure- 
ments of the animals. O'ten- 
ümes specimens of the leaves 
and flowers are preserved in 
formalin and glycerin, so that 
the experts at the museum can 
reproduce duplicates of these 
samples in wax. 

“This work is carried on in a 
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PROTO FROM AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, N, Y. 
A chamois mounted by Mr. Clark. This 
animal is native to the mountainous 
sections of Europe and southwestern 
Asia. In the reproduction the prepara- 
tor preserves the impression of agility, 
whichisa characteristic of the chamois 
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The female elephant in this group, prepared by Carl Akeley, was killed 
by Colonel Roosevelt, and the little one by his son Kermit, during 
their African expedition, in 1909. This set is intended for a central figure 
in the proposed Roosevelt memorial addition to the American Museum 
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in 1915, this wapiti group wa: 
iwarded a medal as the finest 
zroup of its kind ever modeled 

“The setting for this group,” 
Mr. Clark explained, “is a per 
fect reproduction of the spot in 
Yellowstone Park where these 
animals were coaxed out to keep 
their rendezvous with a soft. 
nosed bullet in the interests of 
science. It is a winter scene, in 
which evergreens and hardy 
vegetation crop up through a 
blanket of snow. The dark coats 
of the animals are in strong 
contrast. Tall fir trees in the 
background and pine boughs 
attached to a trunk covered with 
real bark taken from a dead 
tree add a nice touch of reality 


“MANY people, like the de 
tective I told you about,” 
smiled Clark, “have an idea that 
the old method of stuffing ani- 
mals with straw, or tow, oi 
something of that sort, is still in 


A family of howling monkeys from British 
Guiana, mounted by Fred Blaschke, on exhi- 
bition at the American Museum. The leaves 
in scenes like this are made of waxed cloth 


use. 
“The initial step in the 
present-day method is to shape 


separate department of the mu- 
seum, where as many as two 
thousand leaves have been made 
artificially to be used on the trees 
in one setting. Notes on the land- 
scape, the color of the horizon, the 
water courses, and samples of the 
soil are taken back to the museum 
to assist the artist in painting the 
background and in arranging an 
authentic setting. 

“Some years ago," Clark con- 
tinued, “I was commissioned by 
the Government to mount a 
group of Rocky Mountain elk, or 
wapiti. This commission in- 
cluded a special permit to hunt in 
Yellowstone Park. I made many 
sketches from life and examined 
many herds through strong glasses 
before a perfect bull elk, cow, and 
calf were singled out.” 

When mounted and shown at 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, held in San Francisco 


a miniature figure of the pro- 
posed animal, or group, on the scale of 
one inch to one foot. This gives the 
preparator (the name for the new taxider- 
mist who is, first of all, a sculptor) the 
advantage of knowing in advance what 
the finished piece or group will look like. 

“First,” Mr. Clark went on to explain, 
“the skull and large bones are nicely 
adjusted to a frame sufficiently strong to 
support the heavy clay. Then, with his 
knowledge of anatomy and the field 
measurements of his subject to guide him, 
the sculptor shapes the clay into form. 
The contour of the body, the tapering of 
the legs, the characteristic lift of the head, 
are all faithfully reproduced, while mus- 
cles, cords, and tendons are modeled in 
repose, or in strained action, as the case 
demands. The skin is, of course, tried on 
many times, just as a suit is fitted to a 
customer by a careful tailor, until the 
desired effect is achieved. 

“From the completed clay model a 
plaster mold is constructed, and from this, 
m tum, a light (Continued on page 168) 
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BIG, raw-boned horse 
used to walk daily up 
and down an incline 
into an old building at 
Broadway and Thirty- 

fourth Street, New York City, 

where the Hotel McAlpin now 
stands. A curious crowd always 
watched this performance. 

“Its an odd sight," remarked 
an onlooker one day. “But what 
gets me is the boy who leads the 
horse. He certainly is proud of 
his job!” 

That boy, Henry Augustus 
Lukeman, is now one of America's 
foremost sculptors. 

* When I was eleven years old," 
said Mr. Lukeman, the other day, 
“I was admitted to a small art 
class. The instructor thought I 
showed promise, so he took me to 
the studio of Launt Thompson, a 
noted sculptor, for whom he acted 
as assistant. 

“I shall never forget that day. 
My eyes opened in wonder on a 
new world. In the middle of the 
huge, drafty room was a colossal 
statue of General Burnside. I 
looked first at it and then at Mr. 
Thompson. From that moment, 
I decided to make sculpture my 
calling. 

"Something in my expression 
must have caught the attention of Mr. 
Thompson, for he offered me a job as 
studio boy at three dollars a week. This 
meant that my time out of school was his. 
When he was working on equestrian 
statues, I used to lead the horses he 
needed up a cleated ramp to the stand. 
The favorite model was a big animal 
which belonged to a blacksmith in the 
neighborhood." 

Becoming a sculptor was no easy task 
for the young Lukeman. Mr. Thompson 
gave him some lessons, which he supple- 
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ın 
(Left) Augustus Luke- 
man’s monument to the 
Women of the Confed- 
eracy, at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. (Below) Mr. 
Lukeman, standing beside 
his figure of General Wil- 
liam Shepard, a soldier of 
the Revolution. Born in 
Richmond, Virginia, fifty- 
three years ago, Mr. Luke- 
man decided as a boy that 
he wanted to be a sculptor, 
and he studied art in New 
York and in Paris. In- 
cluded among the scores 
of monuments he has 
made are statues of Presi- 
dent McKinley, KitCarson, 
the Western pioneer, and 
Bishop Francis Asbury 
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mented by attending the free night classes 


at the art school of Cooper Union. But, 
having no money, the boy had to learn 
his chosen vocation and do some kind of 
work at the same time. The first step was 
to get a job in a bronze foundry. 

There he shoveled sand as a laborer and 
broke out the cores of castings and 
chipped and ground the finished pieces. 
Then he became a molder; that is, he 
packed the sand about the models which 
sculptors had sent to the foundry to be 
cast. Within three years he had an im- 


This Celebrated Sculptor 
Once Shoveled Sand 


a Foundry 


portant position in the designing and 
modeling department of the foundry. 

As he was not getting enough to meet 
the expenses of himself and of those de- 
pendent upon him, young Lukeman also 
learned the trade of stone carver. He left 
the foundry to go into business on his 
own account and soon had all the stone 
carving he could do, getting ten dollars 
a day for it. In the evenings he studied 
architecture at Columbia University. The 
decorations on the Criminal Courts 
building in New York are among the 
many specimens of his craftsmanship. 

The third stage in the rise of Augustus 
Lukeman finds jns in Chicago, as fore- 
man for Daniel Chester French, noted 
sculptor, whom he aided in making the 
gigantic decorations for thebuildings of the 
World's Fair. He was then receiving so 
large a salary that he could afford 
to lay aside something for study 
abroad. 

Reaching Paris one chill au 
tumn day, he got a still chillie: 
reception from the secretary oí 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, whc 
told him that inasmuch as the 
final list of foreign students would 
be made up at eleven o'clock the 
next morning, he might just a: 
well wait for six months before 
taking his examinations. Luke- 
man was in despair—for about 
five minutes. A six-months delay 
in beginning his studies at the 
famous art school? Well, not if 
there was any possible way to 
avoid it. The rest of that day, 
and part of the night, he spent in 
getting letters and credentials to 
present to the Beaux Arts author- 
ities, in thehope of impressing them. 

At crack of dawn next day, he 
was at the American Embassy. 
The officials there told him that 
the Ambassador had been out 
very late at a function the night 
before and was asleep. Ten o'clock 
came and His Excellency was at 
breakfast. Finally, the secretary 
of the embassy wrote a letter of 
introduction for Lukeman to the 
French sculptor, Falguiére, and 
took it into the breakfast-room, 
where the Ambassador signed it. 
Just at the stroke of eleven 
o'clock, a cab, driven at breakneck speed, 
halted in front of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and Augustus Lukeman leaped 
from it, letter in hand. 

"Quite so, my son," remarked the 
astonished Falguiére, glancing at the 
breathless young American, and then at 
the letter: As an officer of the Ecole, I 
avail myself of a great privilege. I admit 
you as my special pupil. Proceed to my 
class, and consider that my studio is 
yours also." 

'Thus began a new phase of the career 


of -Henry Augustus Lukeman, for from 
the ever-versatile Jean Alexandre Joseph 
Falguiére, he gained a grasp of his pro- 
fession which made his position assured. 
On his return to the United States, Mr. 
Lukeman worked for several months at 
Newport, where he modeled a portrait 
head for a New York society woman. 
When he completed this commission, he 
was out of work entirely and was think- 
ing of going back temporarily to stone 
carving. It chanced, however, that he 
again met Mr. French, and was retained 
by him as an assistant in his New York 
studio. He also had the privilege of work- 
ing on commissions of his own—if he got 
any. This was the beginning of fifteen 
years of inspiring association. 
Eventually r. Lukeman's artistic 
powers were recognized in many direc- 
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tions, and now he is constantly engaged 
on important commissions. He has an 
atelier not only in New York, but one in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. In the artis- 
tic sense, he has long since “arrived.” 
“Make up your mind what you want 
to do," he said to me recently, “and go to 
work to develop your plans. If, at times, 
you must detour, as I had to do, if you can't 
o straight toward your goal, be sure to se- 
fect the detours that lead in your general di- 
rection. Tenacity of purposeiswhatcounts.” 
It may have been the determination of 
the man to achieve results which is re- 
sponsible for the spiritual quality of his 
statue of Bishop Francis Asbury, in 
Washington. The critics regard ‘t as one 
of his most representative wor“ . 
Mr. Lukeman’s first important public 
statue, a memorial to President McKin- 
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ley, stands at Adams, Massachusetts. A 
replica of it is at Dayton, Ohio. “Manu,” 
the Hindu lawgiver, on the building of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 

adison Square, New York City; ''Co- 
lumbus,” on the New York Customs 
House; the statue of Kit Carson, the 
Western pioneer, at Trinidad, Colorado. 
the Women of the Confederacy Monu- 
ment at Raleigh, North Carolina; th: 
Franklin Pierce Monument at Concord. 
New Hampshire; the heroic figures on 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; the Honor Roll Monument in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; the Straus 
Memorial Fountain in Manhattan, and 
notable sculptures for the Pan-American 
and the Louisiana Purchase Expositions 
are among his works. 

JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


A Wonderful Pianist at the Age of Three 


AURENE LOUISE LIND- 
GREN, of Seattle, Wash- 


ington, a three-year-old 


baby, is the youngest 
Chopin playerin the world. 
This pronouncement was made by 
V. de Pachmann's manager after 
Laurene had played Chopin's Prel- 
ude, Opus 28, No. 7, for de Pach- 
mann; he in turn playing it for her. 
But Laurene has several other num- 
bersin her repertoire, all memorized, 
ranging in scope from eight kinder- 
arten pieces played with both hands 
By her before she was two and a half 
years old. She uses correct fingering 
and good curved finger position. 
She accompanies Schumann- 
Heink’s record “Silent Night, Holy 


Laurene Louise Lindgren, 
child prodigy of Seattle, 
Washington, began her 
public career at the age of 
eleven months, when she 
played a simple little piece 
on an organ. By the time 
she was three, she could 
play Chopin and other 
difficult compositions. On 
one occasion she gave eight- 
een performances in nine 
days. Laurene can read 
fifth-grade books at sight, 
can use a typewriter, sing, 
and memorize poems and 
orations. She was born in 
Everett, Washington, No- 
vember 1st, 1920. Her par- 


Night," and last Christmas per- 
formed it with Mr. Rogovoy, cellist, 
at a local theatre, doing eighteen 

rformances in nine days, not once 
Gane control of herself and seem- 
ingly enjoying her work to the ut- 
most. Auden. big or small, do 
not disturb her poise. Stage fright 
is unknown to her. 

She has finished Blake’s first mel- 
ody book, her three best numbers 
from this being “The Cello,” 
“Eskimo Lullaby,” and “Peasant 
Dance.” “Flow Gently, Sweet Af- 
ton” she enjoys playing, as well as 
the three verses of Nevin’s “The 
Rosary.” 

From Blake’ssecond melody book, 
the twelve numbers of which she 
has just mastered, she selects 
“Cradle Song,” “Woodpecker,” and 
“Laughing Waters” as her favorites. 

She has conquered the first strain 
of “Humoresque,” later to be count- 
erpointed with “Sewanee River.” 

aurene plays the first two strains 
of Paderewski's “Minuet in G,” in- 
cluding the cadenza, at a fair tempo. 
The third strain will be accomplished 
when she can reach a seventh. Her present 
stretch is a sixth, with the little finger over 
the adjoining key, and thumb nearly flat. 

Laurene transposes her earlier pieces 
for ear-training, by playing in key as- 
signed—and has absolute pitch. She has 
played over, read from notes, and even 
memorized, many more than the pieces 
mentioned, but the numbers named are 
her favorites. 


ents are both musicians 


During Paderewski’s recent visit to 
Seattle, while newspaper men made futile 
attempts to talk to the master of the 
pianoforte, this baby girl played her way 
into his heart. She played for him his 
Minuet, and he listened amazed, romped 
with her afterward, fed her on sweets, and 
presented her with his photograph, in- 
scribed, “To the wonderful child, Lau- 
rene Lindgren, with thanks for having 
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played my Minuet. I. J. Pade 
ewski.” 

Laurene is the only child of Mr 
and Mrs. B. F. Lindgren. Hei 
father isorganist in a Seattle theatre, 
and her mother is a professional 
violinist. 

Laurene, conceded to be one of 
the youngest music prodigies in the 
world, does not confine her talents 
to music. She now reads fifth-grade 
lessons at sight, and reads the titles 
and texts at the movies as readily 
as a ten-year-old does. Her mem- 
ory is prodigious. At an early agt 
she recited several poems, and sur- 
prised the mayor of Seattle, when, 
at the age of two years and eight months 
she delivered Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, and read for those assembled in his 
office, excerpts from law books, opened 
haphazard, before her. 

This child wonder began her public 
career at the age of eleven months, when 
she played by rote with one finger a 
kindergarten piece on an organ. 

As a baby, she delighted to sit in her 
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father’s lap and, with her fingers strength- 
ened by his, to follow with him melodies 
played by phonograph records. 

At eighteen months old she began to 
read English. Her first reading was in a 
pictured primer that contained ninety- 
two words. Inside of a month she knew 
all of them, and knew them so well that 
she could recognize them whether she 
saw them in the primer along with the 
familiar pictures or in some strange book. 
She began to typewrite when she was 
learning to seal. She uses the touch 

«System, and writes from dictation. 
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The Washington University Psycholo- 
gistshavetaken half-yearly testsof Laurene 
since her second birthday, and several 
times each year she has demonstrated 
mental ability during lectures given by 
these university professors. e most 
notable instance was at the age of two 

ears and six months, when, during a 
Eau by Professor Stevenson-Smith, at 
a teachers’ convention, Laurene typed, 
spelled words chosen by people in the 
audience, recited, and played the piano. 

Healthy and strong in physique, she is 
constantly doing something, from playing 


with dolls to playing the piano. Her 
mind is always alert and keen. The vague 
answers that are sometimes made to 
children's questions do not satisfy her. 
When she asks for information, the answer 
must be specific. 

Laurene entered the State Music Mem- 
ory Contest, of Washington, thirty num- 
bers included, and in three weeks she was 
able to recognize and tell the required 
facts on almost all the numbers. 

She was born in Everett, Washington, 
November Ist, 1920. . 

AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Reese Barton, «‘ 94, is Still Roping Steers 


PEND the first eighty 
years of your life in the 
saddle, and you will 
stand a good chance of 
living to a ripe old age,” 

declares Reese Barton, ninety- 
four-year-old cowboy of Child- 
ress, Texas. 

Along with the other boys on 
the big B. P. Smith ranch just 
out of Childress, Barton rises at 
four o’clock every morning and 
puts in a day’s work. Anybody 
about the corral will tell you that 
he can brand a calf, or put a rope 
over a refractory steer’s horns, 
with less fuss than can any other 
cowboy on the place. 

Certainly there is nothing in 
Barton’s appearance, or in his 
manner, to suggest that his hun- 
dredth birthday is just around 
the corner. His voice is the deep 
rolling basso of the Texas plains- 
man. There isn’t a gray fale in 
his head. He stands well over 
six feet in his boots, and he is as 
erect as a wooden Indian in front 
of a cigar store. 

“You don’t believe he is 
ninety-four?" demands a griz- 
zled cowboy of a skeptic. ‘Well, 
I’m sixty, and he’s been ‘Old 
Man Barton’ ever since I can 
remember.” And others give 
the same testimony. 

Barton was born in South Caro- 
lina in March, 1830, according 
to an old family Bible he has, 
and moved to Texas in 1858, 
long before there was a house 
anywhere about. During the 
Civil War he was herding cat- 
tle on the Texas prairies, so 
far from the center of things 
that he hardly knew war had 
been declared until it was nearly over. 

Barton has driven cattle from Lockhart 
to Fort Abilene, Kansas, by way of Fort 
Worth, when the population of the latter 
consisted of soldiers, with perhaps a hun- 
dred civilians to keep shop. 

“Tve seen that place," he says, “grow 
from just about nothing to the worZ-rful 
BE now is." 

e has followed the old trail from the 
Rio Grande to Dodge City, and he per- 
sonally knew many of the famous drivers 
of those days, including John Little, 
Shanghai Pierce, Bob Chisholm, and Sam 
Moore. 

The ninety-four-year-old cowboy prob- 
ably holds the record for driving large 


War until it was nearly over. 
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According to his old family Bible, Reese Barton, a cowboy of 
Childress, Texas, is ninety-four years old, but he is still riding 
horseback and herding cattle. Born in South Carolina, he went 
to Texas in 1858 and began riding the range. He was so far from 
civilization, he says, that he didn't know anything about the Civil 
Barton, who is more than six feet 
tall, and still erect as an Indian, works for the B. P. Smith Ranch 


herds into Kansas. On one occasion, he 
helped drive twenty-five thousand head 
northward from the Brazos. Nearly a 
hundred cowboys, each provided with a 
change of horses, were employed on this 
trip. Barton was given ten men to assist 
him in handling his bunch of three thou- 
sand five hundred cattle. 

*We had plenty of excitement on the 
drive north," Barton said. “TI recall one 
incident in particular. We were pushing 
about seven thousand head when we 
struck the Canadian River. There is al- 
ways danger in fording a stream with a 
large herd, and this time we didn’t escape 
it. We had hardly got to mid-stream 
when the cattle began to ‘mill,’ that is, to 


move slowly around in a circle. 

“Now a ‘mill’ is a darn hard 
proposition to handle. The boss, 
who had just come up, realized 
that several hundred of the crit- 
ters would drown if something 
was not done, and done quick. 

“Turning to the boys who 
were awaiting orders on the edge 
of the river, he yelled out: 

***T'll give one hundred dollars 
to the man who goes in there 
and saves those fool cows!’ 

“Jumping into that mess of 
crazy cattle meant taking a 
chance with death; but the boss 
was right—something had to be 
done at once or the whole herd 
would stampede. Besides, one 
hundred dollars was a fortune to 
a cow hand in those days. 
" Stopping a minute to tighten 
my cdd le girth, I plunged in, 
grabbed the tail of an old long- 
horn and headed her toward the. 
shore. The rest followed; and 
when the last one got to the op- 

site bank I stepped up to the 
boss and collected my hundred. 

"| hadn't seen that much 
money in a year. It sure was a 
proud moment for me." 

Barton has taken part in sev- 
eral hair-raising fights with In- 
dians, whose favorite pastime in 
pioneer days was reducing the 
number of permanent settlers. 

“Indian raids came so often 
in those times," he said, “that 
we wore our six-shooters even 
when we went to church. 

You see, there weren't any 

police courts handy then. 

Gosh, if I had depended on 

police instead of my own 
gun, I wouldn't have lived 
to be forty-four, much less ninety-four." 

“Well,” I reminded him, “most folks 
don't have to worry about Indians now- 
adays; but you don't find many of them 
roping steers at ninety-four. Tell me 
how 1t happens that you are so active." 

Barton pushed back his weather-stained 
sombrero and laughed. 

"Ive always lived outdoors, young 
man, and I've always taken particular 
pras not to overeat. A fellow who feeds 

imself like a glutton, or one who is afraid 
of fresh air, is bound to cash in his checks 
a little earlier than necessary. 

“Why, until a few years ago, I never 
slept in the house,” he added. 

BYRON C. UTECHT 


Why curshadri IS asking 
Íor this 


Ve i S oup! 


We're artists on our feet, 
We certainly are fleet. 
In dash and speed 
We always lead, 
For Campbell s Soups we eat! 


In thousands of homes where 
vegetable soup used to be served only 
occasionally, it is now eaten regularly— 
and thoroughly enjoyed—one of the 
regular family dishes. 


oS The reason is Campbell’s Vegetable 
nd Soup. It’s so delicious and tempting 
Supper and nourishing—such good food, such 
hearty food. And no trouble—ready 


for your table in an instant! 


Thirty-two different ingredients. 
Fifteen choice vegetables. Beef broth. 
Substantial cereals. Lots of people 
make it their meal at lunch or supper! 
Often served as the one hot dish of 
the meal. 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


N +. % yo CAMPBELL SOUP Co 


CAMDEN, N. Ju U.S.A. 


LUNCHEON 
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He rose and looked down on her in a 
alence that was somehow ominous. The 
wind blew his hair back from his lean 
‘ace. His mouth hinted of cruelty and 
ais eyes were smoldering as she had 
sometimes seen the autumn sun smolder 
sehind the fog banks. 

“Look here, Sasha! You really mean 
chat, do you?” His voice had taken on a 
ough intensity. 

“Yes. . . . Oh, don't take it that way, 
Nicolai!” she cried, her heart stirred 
with sudden sympathy. “I’m fond of 
rou—just as I've always been—but not 
hat way. Please . . . p-l-e-a-s-e be just 
»rotherly to me, as you used to be before 
you went to France!” she pleaded, her 
faintly husky voice tremulous with the 
nemory of those other happier years 
when she alone, of all Rezanoff, could 
nake wild Nick Nash listen to reason. 

The trader's expression did not change, 
out suddenly he caught her to him. She 
heard his heart beating and felt his hot 
face roughly, eagerly seeking her own. 

She was filled with panic and a furious 
momentary strength. She wrenched her- 
ielf sideways under his arm, and with 
both hands pushed him from her and 
larted away, putting the length of the 
tower house between them. Then she 
faced him, a panting, disheveled little 
figure, her bright hair tumbling about her 
shoulders, the back of her hand pressed 
against her quivering mouth. She tried 
to make herself realize that it was Nick 
who stood there, Nick, whom she had 
always regarded as an elder brother. But 
the bulk of him swam in her tear-dimmed 
gaze, huge, unfamiliar, repellent. 

With an emotion strangely compounded 
of sadness, indignation, and farewell, she 
turned from him, and stifling a sob ran 
blindly down the hill. 


[FEELING that she must get as far away 
from Nick as possible, Sasha brushed 
swiftly through the grass at the foot of 
the slope and was soon heading up the 
beach toward Lampadny Point, a mile 
away. Arrived at the Point she turned 
into the waist-high tangle of lupine, rice- 
grass, and wild peas, and made her way to 
the seaward side of the island. 

She came out on a large sand dune 
where a log tomb held aloft its six-foot 
Greek cross against the summer sky. 
Above the rice grass the timbers of the 
flat roof showed ivory-white, marking 
the grave of Father Paul, a beloved Rus- 
sian missionary of the old days, whose 
body had been laid away nearly a century 
ago. 

Sasha climbed the low wall and seated 
herself with her back against the upright 
of the cross. She felt a sense of protec- 
tion beneath the widespread arms. Above 
her in the intersection was a boxlike 
receptacle with a glass door. It held a 
primitive lamp, which, in accordance with 
the old custom of her people, was always 
lighted on the name-day of Father Paul. 
Each year since his burial, this anniver- 
sary was the occasion of a pilgrimage from 
Rezanoff to Lampadny Point, where a 
vesper service was held in loving memory 


Rocking Moon 


(Continued from page 9) 


of the old monk. For years Seenia had 

rformed the ceremony of lighting the 
amp at vespers, and it was only four 
years ago that the old woman had turned 
this office over to Zoya. 

The girl turned her eyes toward the 
east, where the purple, tapering volcano of 
Oo-koon rose from its island foundation. 
Thirty miles across the water it reared its 
dim cone five thousand feet above the 
swells which sucked in and out the caves 
honeycombing its base. A jet of vapor 
curled lazily iom its summit, as it had 
ever since Sasha could remember; but 
Seenia, who was ninety years old, could 
tell of a time when the crater of Oo-koon 
vomited flames and clouds of ashes. 
Seenia could tell of a time even hefore 
that, when the great Cave of Oo-koon 
was the scene of barbaric ceremonies, and 
Aleut maidens, in masks to their shoul- 
ders, danced naked about idols made of 
wood. 


ASHA started as Alexander thrust his 

weird little face out from the rice-grass 
and sprang to the top of the tomb. As she 
turned to make room for the fox beside 
her, her attention was drawn to some 
marks which dotted the upright of the 
cross just under the lampada. They were 
three nearly obliterated depressions with 
splintered edges—bullet holes. She re- 
called well the day they had been made 
by the boy Nicolai, who had used the 
cross as a target one evening after vespers. 
It was for this reason she had never told 
him her great secret about the tomb—the 
secret Seenia had confided to her childish 
ears, the secret of the hinged log that 
swung in and afforded an opening to the 
tomb. Sasha pressed her fingers in the 
depressions and slowly shook her head. 
Nicolai held nothing sacred. She knew it 
now—not even their friendship of a life- 
time. 

She threw an impulsive arm about 
Alexander's neck hiding her forehead 
against his fur. Then, with a queer, dis- 
turbing touch, there came for the first 
time a realization of her obligation to 
Nicholas Nash, the trader. It was the 
Nash money that had paid for Alexander, 
for the “Simmie and Ann,” for the very 
dress that clothed her, for the food she 
had eaten for a year. True, it was old 
Martin Nash who had advanced nearly all 
the money with which Sasha began her 
fox-ranching, and though Nick's father 
would gladly have made the loan without 
security, Father Anton had insisted that 
he take a mortgage on Rocking Moon and 
everything the Larianoffs owned. But 
Martin Nash was dead now, and it was to 
Nicolai they owed the money. Before this 
she had felt no uneasiness about it, no 
weight of obligation. Now suddenly she 
longed intensely to free herself from the 
debt at once. Yet this was not possible. 
She must wait until December when she 
sold her foxes. If only she could find the 
Mask of Jade! 

The Mask! It was over there in the 
great Cave of Oo-koon that her ancestor, 
the first Anton, had come into possession 
of the eycless Mask of Jade, that famous 


relic of a heathen time which had come 
down through generations of Larianoffs 
that last weird symbol of barbarism, whict 
collectors from the largest museums in the 
world had tried in vain to buy from he: 
father during those comfortable days be 
fore the war. Later—how well she re 
membered—when he would have partec 
with it for enough to finance for her the 
Rocking Moon Ranch—it was gone. 

nia, for sixty-five years its guardian 
could not tell whether it had been stolen 
or whether she herself had hidden it ir 
some new place, and forgotten.  Seeni 
had lapses of memory now—the mark ol 
her great age. 

Four years ago a collector, more eage! 
than the others, had left in the bank a: 
Seward a deposit of eight thousand dol 
lars, together with a photograph and 
detailed description of the relic. The 
money was to be delivered to Father An. 
ton or to Sasha any time within five years, 
if either of them bropght the Mask. The 
time limit expired in December, little over 
four months distant; but Sasha had 
ceased depending on the Mask of Jade t 
revive the family fortunes. 


BUY with her thoughts though she was, 
the girl suddenly caught the sound ol 
the “Seal Pup's" exhaust. Nicolai was 
going home. She gave Alexander’s head a 
pat and rose to her feet, looking into the 

lassed-in box that held the lamp of 

ather Paul. She opened the little door 
and turned the oil bowl upside down, sc 
that the blowing sand should not fill it 
Sometimes fishermen, grateful for a big 
haul, landed to refill the bowl and set it 
burning. 

As she and the fox retraced their step: 
and neared the ranch-house the ** Simmie 
and Ann” rounded into view from the 
west. Zoya and Colonel Jeff were seated 
on boxes of supplies in the stern. Sasha 
was surprised, on going closer, to see, inm 
stead of Feodor at the wheel, a strange 
pearded man steering the boat in to the 

oat. 

The colonel, on landing, was not long ir 
explaining Feodor’s plight and the stran- 
ger’s presence, and while she listened 
Sasha was able to observe the new man 
who was already unloading the launch. 

The smock, the high foreign boots, th: 
beard, all gave him the look of a brigand 
Yet he was not unattractive. Sasha liked 
his height and the way his shoulder 
muscles rippled under the thin smock 
She liked the way the old suit-case stray 
fell low on his narrow hips. His eyes were 
very deep and gray beneath the blackness 
of his hair, and his teeth very white in 
the tan of his face when he smiled 
Something she called her * Malemute in- 
stinct" approved of and accepted the 
stranger. 

After a word as to the storing of the 
supplies, Sasha took the letters the colonel 
handed her and followed Zoya up the 
beach to the ranch-house. 

She paused on the veranda to pick up 
from the table one of the large boxes ot 
candy Nick sent to San Francisco to get 
for her. Slipped beneath the string was a 
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folded paper, a sheet torn from a note-book. 
Nicolai must have put it there after she 
left him on the Lookout, she thought. 
She unfolded it. He had written in 
Russian, the language of his mother: 

“Sasha, forgive me, I am very un- 
happy." 

Gary Tynan watched Sasha leave the 
float for the ranch-house, surprised that 
this daughter of Alaska, this owner of 
Rocking Moon, should be so young and 
ilender and attractive. Asheshouldered a 
imall gunny sack of fox meal he promised 
himself that he'd borrow the colonel's 
‘azor at the first opportunity, and use it. 

The fox supplies were to be taken to 
the barn, which was separated from the 
aouse Dy a small grove of alders. Gary, 
following Colonel Jeff, heard a silvery 
tinkle. It stirred again; and again was 
sepeated—thin, illusive, lovely. 

* Do I hear bells, Colonel, or don't I?" 
*3e asked finally. 

“You do, my boy. They're the tree 
»ells Sasha has strung about here in the 
alders. One of the Larianoffs took cargoes 
of Alaskan furs and ivory to China and 
tame back with tea, in the old days of 
the Russian occupation. He brought 
chose little silver bells from Korea for his 
sweetheart—oh, I reckon it must have 
been seventy-five years ago. Kind of a 
pretty notion, eh? Sasha says they bring 
good fortune and happiness.” 

Gary caught a silver gleam among the 
leaves. Tree bells from Korea! Tree bells 
from some exotic garden of the Orient 
swaying in the wild alders beside the 
cabin of an Alaskan girl! . . . Suddenly 
there stirred in him an appreciation, a 
realization, of the witchery and wonder 
of life—a feeling which he, in his state of 
post-war disillusionment_had thought for- 
ever lost to him. 

He was making the last trip to the 
barn when the young mistress of Rocking 
Moon came out on the veranda of the 
ranch-house and rang the ship's bell fas- 
tened to one of the log pillars. The 
melodic sound dwelt on the air with 
singular, intimate homeliness, like hearth- 
stone music. . 

s Supper time in ten minutes, Mr. 
Tynan!” the girl called, with a wave of 
her hand. 


ARY was a little curious when he fol- 
lowed the colonel into the big rectan- 
gular living-room which extended across 
the front of the house. The westering 
sun slanted through the small panes of the 
windows, pointing a golden finger to the 
age-darkened portrait of a young man, 
most barbarically princelike in the robes 
of a Russian arch-priest—the first Anton 
Larianoff, Gary afterward came to know. 
Against the smooth hewed-log walls, un- 
stained except by time, corduroy hangings 
showed leaf-brown with glints of apricot 
linings. There was the apricot gleam of 
old native-copper bowls, dented and 
flower-filled; the sheen of the silver and 
gold ikon and lampada, in the east corner, 
the feathery green of fern boxes, the 
blurred dimness of old rugs trodden into 
monotones. Sturdy, homemade chairs 
promised comete in the cushioned depths 
etween their arms. A fire on the hearth 
flickered on the brass of andirons older 
than civilization in Alaska. 
Before the wide fireplace squatted a 
low couch piled with corduroy cushions. 


The table at its back held books, maga- 
zines, and a parchment-shaded reading 
lamp made from the bowl of a samovar. 
A cabinet phonograph stood beside the 
ellow-keyed piano, on the top of which 
ay a Russian balalaika, and near the 
windows facing the alder grove glinted a 
copper samovar on a sideboard, and silver 
on the supper table spread with cream- 
colored linen. Three sides of the room 
below the windows were lined with 
bookshelves, well stocked with Russia 
and English volumes. ; 

As they entered Sasha was leaning over 
a chair talking to someone invisible from 
where Gary stood. She looked up at the 
two men with a smile. 

“Were hungry as bears. Come, See- 
nia,"—she held out her hand—"I'll be 
your escort to the table to-night." 


FRM the depths of the chair slowly 
rose the woman who had seen ninety 
pes She was taller now than Sasha; 

ut her figure, though not stooped, had a 
look as if the heavy hand of life had 
pressed it down a little each year. Her 
coarse, thick hair, white as bleached clam 
shells, was parted in the middle and drawn 
into a knot behind, and in the pale, old- 
ivory of her face her black eyes seemed to 
have retreated under the shelf of her 
brows until they were like shadows on a 
marble head. 

Notwithstanding her long residence 
with two pentations of Larianoff priests, 
Seenia still wore a devil charm about her 
withered neck—on the same string that 
held a tiny Christian cross! And she still 
spoke respectfully to the volcano Oo- 
koon! 

Gary found that in this household mis- 
tress and servants sat down together. He 
was conscious of that indefinable atmos- 
phere of Northern hospitality that makes 
the stranger feel at once as if he were a 
member of the family. 

While waiting for m to bring on the 
dessert, Sasha read extracts from her 
father's letter, which the colonel had 
brought. The historian was finding so 
much data at the Juneau Library that 
his return, he said, might be delayed. He 
also warned Sasha against fox pirates. 

* But nothing like that has ever hap- 

ened in this section of the country, has 
it, Colonel Jeff?" The girl looked up 
at the old man, anxiety in her eyes. 

“No, no, my dear," he replied with 
conviction. ‘Thank God we live so far 
away from civilization that we're im- 
mune from the criminàl element." 

A half-hour later, as the colonel and 
Gary were finishing their smoking on the 
veranda, Sasha appeared, slim and boy- 
ish in knickers and a heavy white sweater. 
A light rifle hung over her back by a strap. 

“We'll start out to feed the foxes now, 
Mr. Tynan," she announced as she 
crossed the porch. Alexander, the fox, 
uncurled himself from a chair and fol- 
lowed at her heels, and Gary attached 
himself to the procession heading for the 
float where the "Simmie and Ann" 
swung at her moorings. 

In the wheelhouse Sasha's hands fell on 
the spokes of the steering gear as if she 
liked the,feel of them, and she leaned over 
to look out the window, as the redo- 
lence of the forest struck across the cool 
sea water. 


“Vil take the wheel.” She turned to 


nod as Gary made his stooping way int 
the engine-room. 

A couple of half-revolutions of the fy. 
wheel, a few hollow coughs, a whif o 
gasolene, and the mechanism responde 
in slow, rhythmic throbs that vibrated 
from stem to stern. 

As Sasha was rounding the *'Simmi 
and Ánn" on her course along the bed 
toward Lampadny Point, Gary took h: 
place back of her and through the ope 
window watched the changing shore line 

Along the curved gray shingle foxe 
scampered, stopping now and then t 
tumble like frolckeome puppies. Som 
sat thrusting sharp, inquisitive noses ou 
from behind boulders, watching wit 
shrewd yellow eyes. Suddenly Sash: 
made a megaphone of her hands, anc 
sent out the thin, wild bark of the fox 
Instantly answering yelps drifted acros 
the water with querulous distinctnes 
She looked up at Gary, laughing. 

“You see," she said, nodding, “I ca 
talk fox with them.” 

“This is the first time I’ve ever seen ; 
fox that wasn’t about a woman’s throat,’ 
Gary said. 

“How different we are!” The gi 
turned to him with a faintly museful looi 
in her eyes. “Now, I've never seen a fo 
about a woman's throat. Up here we wea 
furs only when the weather is so cold it : 
necessary—and it takes more than on 
fox to keep a person warm." Her hané: 
spun the wheel rapidly as the boa 
rounded the Point and met the gentl 
swell of the ocean. Above the rice-gras 
Gary marked the cross of Father Pau 
standing out against the splendor of the 
evening sky. 

In answer to his query the girl told hir 
of the old Russian monk, and describe 
for him the yearly pilgrimages of remem 
brance, and the vespers held at the foo 
of the cross, Something in the naive anc 


. simple medieval faith of the old Musc 


vian custom surviving in this frontia 
land touched Gary with a peculiar poign 
ancy. He had been so recently in th 


country of its origin, where Bolshevism | 


crying "Religion is the opium of th 
people!" was ruthlessly stamping out thi: 


very thing that Russia's spiritual adven | 
turers of the past had given their lives t: : 
earts of an alien and sem ` 


plane in the 
arbarous people. As he listened to the 
girl, he wondered if she had any concep 
tion of the lonely beauty and the strange 
ness of her own land. 


He watched the low dunes of Lampad - 
ny Point slip by. The coast grew mor 


rugged, rearing precipitous, spruce-clac 
cliffs back of its narrow pebble 


beaches - 


Bared by the tide, these shingles lay lik 
crescents between the seaward-pointin; | 


fingers of the reefs. The tang of growing 


kelp and seaweed came to him. Chame _ 
leon-like, the sea had taken on thi 


opalescent color of the sky, and its calr 


glory, contrasted with the wild darkenin: | 


shore, made Gary feel as if he were on th 
eve of some great adventure. 


T THE first feeding station they wen 
ashore in the skiff. Gary picked up th: 
two kerosene-can buckets filled with sil 
mon, and started to follow Sasha along: 
ully leading to the top of the bank 
Ton afar up the shore came the yapping 
of a sentinel fox warning his colony « 
their approach. 


- —-— o o a 
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On the crown of the slope the man and 
girl came to rest in a growth of wild rice 
and Indian celery. As Gary wiped his 
perepiring brow with his handkerchief, a 
quick move on the part of his companion 
attracted his attention. Sasha slipped her 
rifle strap from her shoulder and raised 
the weapon. Following the direction of 
her aim his eye had just succeeded in 
anding an eagle sitting high in a spruce 
when he heard a report and the whine of 
1 bullet. The great bird, with sprawling 
egs and wings, bumped down through the 
Jark pendent branches of the tree. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Gary, admiring 
ver. "You certainly can shoot!” 

“Yes.” Her voice was matter-of-fact. 
‘I need to know how. You see, eagles 
ire the greatest enemies my fox puppies 
aave. They carry them off as if they 
were rats. . . . We'll get the eagle's feet 
‘ater on—there's a bounty on them." 

She led the way along a threadlike trail 
toward a spruce a few yards distant. 
Beneath its spreading branches, half hid- 
Jen in the grass, lay a low, flat, boxlike 
affair made of rough lumber. Penetrating 
as the smell of ammonia came the musky 
wild odor of foxes. 

“These are the box traps and the feed- 
ing box," announced Sasha. 

he latter was a long, narrow tunnel, 
slosed at one end. Near the closed end 
an top was a lid covering an opening, into 
which the food was placed. The box 
traps were made after the same pattern, 
but were smaller. 

“You see," explained the girl, “when 
trapping season comes, the foxes have all 
become so accustomed to entering the 
feed boxes for their food that they have 
little hesitancy about going into the box 
trap when we place it there. Each trap 
has a drop door over one end. It is set on 
a wire, and the food placed so that when 
the animal goes in to get it, he springs 
the wire and the door comes down, clos- 
ing him in. He is then taken out through 
that slide in the top, you see, unharmed.” 

“All my foxes are tattooed in the ear. 
My original stock carries the mark RM 
for Rocking Moon, you know, and this 
year's puppies are marked RM-1. None 
of them are to be killed for pelts. I sell 
breeding stock to other ranchers—Decem- 
ber is the time they come for them." 


HEN they continued their way to 

the other feeding stations, a moth- 
white moon was rising over the rim of the 
sea, though the sun still painted the west- 
ern sky. When the last box had been 
supplied the girl said: 

* We'll go on around the island, now. 
[It’s nearer than going back the way we 
came. Full speed ahead, Mr. Engineer!" 

The launch shot out beyond a bold dark 
headland into the full of the sunset. The 
distant mountain range, plum-tinted, lay 
against an expanse of molten gold. A 
herring boat, limned in deep purple, 
chugged toward Rezanoff, towing a line of 
purple dories in its wake. ‘There was a 
touch of enchantment in the night which 
made Gary feel as if he had stepped into 
some exquisite fanciful illustration, de- 
picting a red-headed girl, a fox with weird 
yellow eyes, and a slim, dark young 
man driving swiftly over the water in a 
dream-boat, whose cleaving prow left two 
lines of amethyst shimmering obliquely 
across an amber sea. 


He glanced at his companion, and 
realized all at once that he was “broke,” 
he was stranded in a strange land—yet he 
was happier than he had been for years. 
“And can a man be more than happy?” 
he asked himself. 

After a while an impulse of confidence 
led him to tell the girl something of him- 
self. “I’ve been mining in Siberia," he 
said. “Went in by way of Japan after 
the war. But the White Guards and the 
Bolsheviki are making it too difficult for 
Americans there. he only thing I 
brought away with me is this little souve- 
nir of my last meeting with the Reds who 
confiscated my property. See—” He 
bent his head and brushed aside the 
heavy black hair. At the sight of the 
scar the girl gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise and concern. “I decided to let 
things cool down before I went back,” 
he finished, tossing his head and smooth- 
ing his hair back in place. “After all, it 
doesn’t matter much where I am, any 
more.” He leaned back and smiled at 
her, unaware of his own dark pictur- 
esqueness as he quoted: 


* Afoot, and light-hearted I take the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me." 


To his astonishment the girl para- 
phrased: 


* So—henceforth you ask not good fortune— 
you yourself are good fortune. 
Strong and content, you travel the open road!” 


She looked up at him, her smile an- 
swering his. “You know, that's the way 
I like to see a man taking adversity. And 
Dame Fortune, being a woman, could not 
desert a man who thinks like that!” 

They talked on, now laughing, now 
serious, but always with a consciousness 
of delightful personalities yet to be 
revealed 


HEN the “Simmie and Ann" was 

moored to the float, hidden now in 
the purple of penumbral shadows, Sasha 
swung her rifle to her shoulder and with 
a word to Alexander, started toward the 
house. 

“Good night!” she called. Her friendly 
voice with its charming huskiness floated 
back through the twilight. “Pleasant 
dreams!” 

Gary finished putting the launch to 
rights for the night and stood a while on 
the float looking about him. The cool 
tang of salt water and damp wood came 
up from the logs beneath. The soft, 
eager whisper of the incoming tide 
sounded on the pebbles of the beach. The 
moon hung high and golden over the dark 
line of trees back of the ranch-house, and 
a golden-crown sparrow, at long intervals, 
sent out its three plaintive, descending 
notes from the alders where the tree bells 
hung. 

Presently Gary found himself speculat- 
ing about Sasha Larianoff and the 
smoldering-eyed Nicholas Nash. What 
had happened that afternoon when the 
trader came to call? What had Colonel 
Jeff meant when he said, "I hope Nick 
doesn’t get her!” 

Gary was roused by hearing a sound 
alien to the tranquillity of the night. Like 
the quick throb of a heart it floated into 
the sheltered bay from the outer waters. 
He turned to look. 

Afar and going swiftly toward the east 


he saw a launch, almost one with the 
blurred distance, for it carried no lights 
It was not until he turned his steps 
toward the house that he remembered 
the launch of Nicholas Nash, with iu 
unmuffled exhaust. 

Ten minutes later, in his room undet 
the eaves, his last thoughts were of tht 
ju trader at the wheel of the “Sea 

up," driving his craft recklessly througt 
the night waters, his devil-ridden eye 
fixed on—what? 


ON a sunny morning two weeks late: 
Gary came swinging out of the forest. 
an ax in one hand and a bundle of aldei 
wood on his shoulder. He was bare 
headed, and under his heavy black hau 
his clean-shaved face had an eager, 
boyish look. 

e paused before the smoke-house, 
from the roof of which a thin blue vapo! 
lent the air a piquancy of hardwood smoke 
and curing fish, and tipped his head back 
to look at the sky. T wedge of geest 
flying south voiced the approach ol 
autumn, and he watched their flight be- 
fore he swung the bundle from his 
shoulder and entered the dim, cool 
pungency of the smoke-house. 

s he replenished the wood on the fire 
he could hear Colonel Jeff thumping 
along the trail toward the fox pens. The 
old man's mastodon cane bumped out an 
accompaniment to the song he was 
crooning: 


“Wheel—the per-am-bu-la-tor, Bill, 
An' wheel—her might-ty slow. 
Don't get wild—but mind the child, 
Be care-ful how—you go— Blast itl” 


The last words marked a stubbed toe. 

Five minutes later Gary found him in 
the pen vigorously rubbing hair tonic ona 
tiny creature like a Mexican hairless dog. 
It was a “Sampson,” the nickname given 
by the ranchers to a fox born without fur. 
About one animal in two hundred comes 
into the world naked. The colonel had 
been massaging this one for months, 
seeking to prove the flowery promises on 
the hair-restorer bottles, Tie Sampson 
was still as naked as a door knob. Colonel 
Jeff answered the young man’s joking re 
marks good-naturedly and pressed him 
into service as bottle holder. Gary 
dropped the dark liquid on the fox’s bad 
while the colonel rubbed it in. 

The newcomer's two weeks on the 
island had brought him into a delightful 
world of new activities. Those mornings 
of a year or more ago seemed like a 
dream now—a nightmare, though the 
memory of their slow horror sometimes 
came back to threaten him: The awak- 
ening with a dull sense of the utter 
futility of everything; the black, stagnant 
hours at his typewriter, waiting in vain 
for ideas, fumbling in the dim crowded 
chaos of his brain for words which once 
had overwhelmed him with an ecstasy of 
creativeness; the despairful facing of th: 
fact that he had lost his power to write, 
lost it just as he had begun to have suc- 
cess in the short-story field of literature. 

And the greatest horror of it was that 
he could see no reason for it. He was 
poaa ft; but mentally he had come 

ack from the war old at thirty-one. He 
was pitifully like a very small boy who 
has awakened alone in the dark, and 
fearful, who gropes for somcone to cling 
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With this Shaving Cream, whatever they expect 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


Our claims for Palmolive Shaving Cream 
sound almost too good to be true. But they 
tempt millions to ask for samples. 

Then comes the test. Our cause is lost— 
and forever—if we fail to make good on 
these claims. 

We do make good. More than that, the 
most skeptical are amazed. They do more 
to advertise Palmolive Shaving Cream than 
anything I write. 


The talk of a nation 


This Cream has become a sensation. Few 
creations ever won so quickly such multi- 
tudes of converts. 


Just because we learned the five things 
that men wanted most. We worked 18 
months to excel in those things—made up 
130 separate formulas. And our knowledge 
of soap, gained in lifetimes of study, gave us 
the needed skill. 


Now give us a chance 

We offer a Shaving Cream which millions 
regard as a marvelous advancement. So will 
you regard it. 

We ask you to accept a Ten-Shave Test 
to prove the claims we make. Do this in 
justice to yourself and us. It may mean a 
lifetime of new shaving delights. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


—especially for men. Doesn’t s! 


ow. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that 
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5 
delights 


1—Multiplies itself in 
ther 250 times. 


2—Softens the beard 
in one minute. 


3—Maintains its 
creamy fullness 
for ten minutes 
on the 


4—Strong bubbles 
hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 


5—Fine after-effects, 
due to palm and 
olive oils. 


well-groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 


There are new delights here for every man who shaves. 
Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY ‘Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 


10 SHAVES FREE 
and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. B-899 
Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company 
(Wis. Corp ) Milwaukee, Wis. Address for residents other 
than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3701 
Iroa Street, Chicago. TII 
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to, someone to comfort him. Only the 
evening before, as he and Sasha stood on 
Lookout Point watching the sunset, he 
was on the point of telling her all this. 
But he did not. How could he tell her 
that he had given up the work he loved 
best in the world because every effort of 
his to concentrate brought forth hideous, 
shadowy images that loomed through the 
teek and fog of high explosives: men 
sprawled in grotesque fantastic attitudes 
of death; men horribly engrossed in 
plugging their own gaping wounds that 
»ozed slow red streams! He could not tell 
her because he feared she might think him 
a weakling. Instead he talked to her of 
hay-cutting, for it was harvest time. 


GARY and the colonel had cut the crop 
of sweet wild hay that grew in the 
neadows skirting the cliffs, cut it while the 
iea wind ruffed their hair, and seagulls 
ioared and slanted companionably over 
them. They had brought back from the 
aearest cannery a launchload of salmon, 
and salted it dow in the great vats in 
the barn, and they had the winter store ot 
smoked fish for the table well on the 


way. 

One day Sasha had taken Gary down 
into the cellar and, with housewifely 
pride, had shown him her provisions, 
gathered, as the colonel said, from the 
storehouse of old Mother Nature. Row 
after row of glass jars made the shelves 
colorful with the cream-white of clams, 
the red and yellow and blue of wild 
berries, the transparent amber and gar- 
net of jellies, the lavender of preserved 
rose petals, which Sasha always served 
with her Russian tea. There were buck- 
ets of sea gull and sea-parrot eggs 
athered from the cliffs in June and put 
ae in water-glass; small barrels of silver 
eulicon, the finest fish that swims; and, 
hidden discreetly in the shadow of the 


stairway, a keg of salmon-berry juice, . 


which in the absence of Father Anton was 
undergoing unlawful fermentation under 
the expert guidance of Colonel Jeff, who 
daily assured the protesting Sasha that 
he was making the wine for medicinal use 


only, —.. . 

Ai this old-fashioned preparation for 
winter brought Gary a feeling of homely 
comfort. He, too, was beginning to know 
that contentment and simple happiness 
which comes of living close to nature and 
trusting in the land. Alaska in summer 
was a gay, kind young mother pourin 
out her bounty with the prodigality o 
youth to those who would receive it. The 
young man began reluctantly counting off 
the days until the next steamer should 
arrive to take him south. The world of 
wars and strikes and business strife sud- 
denly seemed very far away, very unde- 
sirable and strangely unimportant. 

When thc colonel finished rubbing 
Sampson, he rose and stood on wide- 
spread legs, stretching luxuriously. 
“Heigh-ho!” he yawned, glancing up 
at the sky. “Looks as if we might have 
a blow before night.” 

The sun shone, but the blue was 
streaked with wind clouds like bits of 
blown chiffon, and fitful gusts came 
whispering through the alders, setting the 
tree bells tinkling. The murmur of the 
sea had decpened to muted hollowness. 
From a height where they drew a black 
"^e against the clouds, the calling of 


geese came down, ‘“‘On-konk—on-konk— 
on-konk." 

* Shell blow, all right, and there'll be a 
lot of birds coming in to Toyon Lake. 
You ought to get the limit if you go shoot- 
ing late this afternoon, Gary," said the 
colonel, as he started back to the house. 

Gary had been looking forward to the 
opening of the shooting season, both 
because he wanted to supply the household 
with enough ducks for the winter canning, 
and because travel in the kayak, the skin 
boat which floated light as a bubble on 
the waters of Toyon Lake, was fasci- 
nating. The least motion of the double 
paddle sent the craft skimming swiftly 
along the surface of the lake like a water 
bug. Several times he had carried it 
across the short distance between the end 
of the lake and the ocean, and launched 
it in the sea. It took greater skill to 
manage the cranky little craft there, but 
Gary, after repeated duckings, had mas- 
tered it one Sunday, while Sasha in- 
structed him from the beach. 

When he finished his day's work, the 
afternoon was far gone and Colonel 
Jeff's prediction was coming true. Blue 
sky and sunshine had given place to the 
fantastic beauty of mauve clouds driven 
before a swift wind. The forest back of 
the house tossed its branches in a very 
abandonment of freedom and mingled its 
exultant voices with that of the rising sea. 

In his preparation for duck-hunting, 
Gary went up-stairs for his shell-vest, 
which was hanging in the hall. As he 
took it from the nail, he heard a peculiar 
crooning that blended with the sound of 
the rising wind. For a moment he could 
not locate the source of it, then compre- 
hension came. It was Seenia in her 
room. Devout old soul, no doubt she 
was praying again. He smiled as he 
listened. He could hear her now plainly. 
Her words were English, but—Ga 
stiffened and a queer prickling thrill 
passed through him—they rose in an eerie 
chant of broken minors, a cadence older 
by thousands of years than Christianity. 

*Spirits—1 call! I call!" The thin old 
voice soared and sank. ' Come, to me— 
on the wind—the East Wind of Oo-koon. 
Spirit of my father, the whaler. . . . 
Spirit of my mother, the dancer... . 
Come to me. Tell me. Tell me truth. 
. . . Spirit of fire—spirit of Oo-koon, 
come to me. Tell me truth! Where is it? 
Oh, where does it hide?" 


"THAT evening after supper the reading- 
lamp cast its yellow light on every mem- 
ber of the household sitting close to the 
leaping flames in the fireplace. Alexander 
had just succeeded for the first time in 
performing a trick Gary had been trying 
to teach him. At the words, “ Bring me my 
coat, Alex!" the fox had dragged the 
garment to him and dropped it across his 
knees. Sasha and Zoya watched, smiling, 
from the divan, and the colonel, from the 
depths of his own cushioned chair, was 
using the stem of his pipe to emphasize 
his comparison of other storms with the 
one now raging. 

Gary settled into silence, his eyes on 
Sasha's bright head. He often found 
himself marveling at this child-woman, 
whose only knowledge of civilization had 
been gained through books and the 
occasional mediocre moving-pictures that 
came to Rezanoff. She was a girl who 


could lay aside the most feminine bit ol 
sewing and come, eager as an adver 
turer, to hang over a chart of Alaskan 
waters with fim; or a map of foreigo 
lands. He had heard her, evenings by tht 
fire, quote gravely some ancient bit ol 
phicsophys and a few minutes later recite 
or Seenia the lilting * King of the Yel 
low Butterflies." He had heard her play 
the “Song of the Volga Boatmen”’ with ar 
emotional intensity that plunged him int 
the sorrow, the labor, the night of Rus 
sian peasants drawing their loads plod 
dingly along the marge of the swift 
running river, and while the spell of thi: 
was yet upon him, she had dashed off intc 
a flippant, syncopated bit from the lates: 

merican musical comedy—this ks 
learned by ear from a phonograph dis‘ 
He had listened to her directing ~~: ; 
with the precision and domestic ls i 
edge of a New England housew.f. ... 
come upon her immediatelya.ter.s — .:. < 
before the patient but bored Alexanaa 
forcing him, by patting his paws to 
gether, to keep time to some foolish littl 
nursery rhyme she was repeating. Soi 
nishko moyo was the endearing name 
Zoya often called her—my little sun. It 
suited her, some way. He did not wonde: 
that Nicholas Nash wanted her, yet he 
hoped, as fervently as the old colonel 
that the trader would not get her. 


ARY'S attention was drawn to Seenia 

who generally sat dozing in the eve 
ning. To-night, however, she was alert, he: 
deep-set eyes bright as a bird's. When the 
heavy curtains drawn across the window: 
swayed in the draft, or the house trembled 
in the blasts of the gale, she tilted her 
head as if listening. Gary wondered 
what she could be thinking of—this oli 
woman who had all the Christian virtues 
yet who still believed in charms and 
spells and talked with the dead. 

A violent gust of wind struck the hous 
like a giant hand, and the ship's bell out 
side on the porch sounded a single stroke 
Seenia sat up straight in her chair, as i! 
someone ha called her, and made the 
sign of the cross. Fear was in her face. 
but there was also an uncanny expec 
tancy. Something in her manner drew 
every eye in the room to her. 

“‘Ah-a-a-al” Her low tone was almost 
a whisper as she held up one wrinklec 
hand. “My children, it is the East 
Wind—the Spirit Wind of Oo-koon!' 
There was a pause, filled with the crack 
ling of the logs in the fireplace. **You wi. 
not believe old Seenia, but no other winc 
comes to ring the bell. . . . Someone 
travels swift—swift to Rocking Moor 
to-night!” 

“Nonsense, Seenia," Colonel Jeff de 
clared, leaning over and knocking the 
bowl of his pipe against an andiron 
“There isn’t a small boat on the Alaskar 
coast that would venture out on a night 
like this.” 

“Someone comes to Rocking Moon,” 
the old woman repeated. And as if sh: 
paradoxically hoped for the thing sh: | 
feared, Seenia placed a brown hand oz 
either arm of her chair and turned het 
face to the doorway. Despite himsc! 
Gary's eyes followed her, a tingling sensz- | 
tion at the roots of his hair. He we: | 
aware also that Sasha was leaning for- 
ward, looking expectantly at the Aleut. 

“Seenia,” she said, "perhaps to-nigt: 
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The Most Luxurious Candy 


Maraschino cherries, of happy memory, and 
characteristic “tang,” floating in a self-made cordial, 
enclosed in a shell of Whitman’s famous chocolate. 
Hawaiian pineapple and selected California raisins, 
fruits of sunshine, wrapped in cream fondant and 
coated with chocolate. These liquid fruit chocolates 
are by many considered the finest confections made. 

Then the whole nut meats in chocolate—rare 
walnuts, rich brazils, delicate filberts, juicy pecans 
and other favorites. 

Every piece in this luxury package was weighed 
in the balance before being admitted to this little 
group of the candy elect. i 

The artistic design of this new box indicates the 
esteem in which it is held by the makers— 
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you can remember. Tell us again the 
story of the Cave of Oo-koon and the 
Mask of Jade. Seenia, you remember, 
don’t you, the eyeless Mask of Jade?” 
The brown woman turned her head 
slowly until her deep bright eyes rested on 
the newcomer. After some minutes she 
spoke: 


"I AM Christian . . . but I remember 
other times." She paused, her face 
taking on a look of abstraction as shegazed 
into the flickering flames. Gary felt the 
room, the people, fading from her con- 
sciousness while she threw a bridge across 
the years to the days of her youth. Ther 
she began her tale in a low, half-whisper. 
ing voice that somehow carried cleat 
above the combined stridence of wind and 
sea. She wove a spell that made it possi- 
ble for him to follow her back into the 
re-Russian days when her Hyperborean 
forefathers embalmed their dead and 
hung the fur-wrapped bodies of great 
whalers in the Cave of Oo-koon. 

She made him see the dim, rocky tomb 
on stormy nights like this, when the 
mummies crawled from their wrappings, 
and with masks on their sunken face: 
held feasts and festivals, dancing in skele- 
ton glee to the whistling of the wind. She 
made him see the living hunters of those 
times performing the mystic rites of the 
whaling season, when they won favors 
from the departed ones by sending the 
most beautiful of the maidens into the 
Cave, to dance under the swinging mum- 
mies—maidens naked, except for the 
masks that came to their shoulders. 

“Before the Russians—my mother is 
the most beautiful dancer,” Senia spoke 
slowly, her eyes on the past. “She tells 
me. She wears the Mask of Jade. It 
has no eyes. When she dances beneath 


The Health Towo 


of a hundred uses / 


In the home—office—factory—garage— wherever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable towels 
that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in dustproof 


Mountain Zone an 


rton 
when bought by the case 
(25 cartons—3750 towels). 


on orders of 5, 10 and 25 


supply you send us your 


Scott Paper Company 


In the Kitchen for Instance 
—they have many varied uses. One of the 
most popular is that of draining grease from 
fried kodi Fried bacon, egg plant, French 
fried potatoes, etc., are made deliciously crisp 
and appetizing by laying them on a ScotTissue 
Towel. Every particle of excess fat is thus 
absorbed and your palate is treated to a 
greaseless dish that just melts in your mouth. 
Try a carton today. 


Drying hands and face As napkins 


Wiping kitchen As pads under hot 
sink, gas range, dishes 
ts, pans, etc. 

tai Covering hot muffins, 
Polishing glassware, etc. 
porcelains, mirrors, etc. 

Mopping up spilled 
Cleaning windows liquids 


Try the Handy Pack of 25 towels for 10c 


Scot fissue 
~~ Towels 


Kitchen:Bathroom-Automobile-Offico-Factor 


© 1024, S. P. Co. 


the dead, she must see only her own feet 
through the holes—so—” She pointed to 
her nostrils. 

“The Russians come. Make all Aleuts 
Christians. Masks go. Dances go. Only 
Mask of Jade is here. . . . Then—I lose 
it—the Mask of Jade!" Her voice rose 
"I lose it!” She passed a gnarled hand 
over her forehead and shook her head. 
"I pray. Iam Christian. But I do not 
remember." 

A mighty blast shook the house, and 
the old woman turned her head in her 
weird, listening attitude. Suddenly it 
came to Gary that she, who when alone in 
her room had called on the Spirits, was 
waiting for their message now. * Maybe 
so... maybe so . . . the spirits dance 
in the Cave of Oo-Koon to-ni ht," she 
whispered loudly. “My father, the 
whaler;'my mother, the dancer. All— 
the . . . dead. ...” Her voice was lost in 
the wail of another “woollie” that 
swooped down on the cabin, shaking it 
as a bear worries a newly caught sal. 
mon. 

“All... the... dead—” 

Everyone in the room was under the 
old Aleut’s witchlike spell. Everyone 
was listening, even as she was listening. 
Again the bell outside sounded its single, 
dim stroke, as if a spirit hand had touched 
it. Then Gary stiffened as if from an 
electric shock. 

There had been no sound of footsteps 
on the porch, but someone—something— 
was knocking at the door! 

(To be continued) 
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What Chrysler Engineers 
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1025 

1095 

e 1328 

All Prices F.O. B. Detroit subject 
to current government tax. 


All Maxwell dealers are in post 
tion to extend the convenience 
E parmons sk about 
Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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Ate doing for Maxwell 


Theengineering group who share 
credit for the sweeping success 
of the good Maxwell, have high 
reputations to maintain. 


It is therefore deeply significant 
that they would now rest their 
claim for recognition in automo- 
tive engineering squarely upon 
the good Maxwell. 


You will realize how much that 
statement means when you re- 
member that these men designed 
the Chrysler Six. 


It is this same group which has, 
in the good Maxwell, reduced 
vibration literally to the vanish- 
ing point—an accomplishment 
heretofore thought impossible 
in four-cylinder practice. 


It is this same group which has 
built into the good Maxwell, 
performance worthy of a car 
three times its price. 


You really cannot appreciate 
good Maxwell performance with- 
out riding in the car. we can 
say here is that it accelerates 
smoothly and swiftly—from 5 to 
25 miles an hour in 8 seconds 
flat; that it is a truly great car 
through the mountains; and that 
it pulls its way through sand and 
mud that stops far costlier cars. 


If you examine into the basic 
reasons for such performance, 
and for Maxwell's economical, 
care-free service, you discover 
things like these: 

That both the new transmission 
and new rear axle are strong 
and rugged enough for a truck. 


That the extensive use of fine 
bearings eliminates friction to 


such an extent that with one 
hand you can roll the car on a 
level floor or street. 


That the heavy, perfectly bal. 
anced crankshaft floats on a film 
of oil maintained under force 
feed pressure in its three over. 
size bearings —thus reducing 
wear to the point where there is 
practically no need for bearing 
replacement. 


That the release or throwout 
bearing of the new clutch—often 
a prolific cause of trouble and 
expense because of poor lubri- 
cation—is positively and auto- 
matically lubricated from the 
transmission. 


That at all vital poma the good 
Maxwell uses the same kinds 
of alloy and heat-treated steels 
employed in the costliest cars. 


That in proponon to weight, it 
is actually stronger than cars 
costing two, three or even four 
times as much. 


That the rear axle drive pinion, 
which bears the brunt of pro- 
pelling the car, is rigidly mounted 
on bearings which preserve per- 
manent alignment and quiet. 


That the frame, in addition to its 
unusual depth of six inches is 
braced bysix stoutcross members. 


Such superiority in material, in 
construction, in engineering 
design, is bringing new thou- 
sands to the conviction that the 
Maxwell is not only a good car, 
but that it is actually better 
than anything at anywhere near 
its price. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL - CHRYSLER MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT 
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Making Pictures 
From the Sky is a- 
New Kind of Job 


(Continued from page 33) 


apron is drawn up around the cock pit 
oF the plane where the photographer sits, 
and completes his protection against the 
weather. The only unusual incident which 
occurred was when the photographer 
leaned over the side of the plane, out 
of the shelter of the wind shield, when 
his eyelids were promptly frozen to- 
gether!” 

The most important single piece oí 
work performed by his company, Fair- 
child told me, was that of mapping the 
city of New York. This covers an area 
of about three hundred square miles, and 
the work took nine months to complete. 
The cost was thirty-two thousand dollars. 

The camera used in the work is the in- 
vention of Fairchild. It looks more like 
a piece of artillery than a photographic 
instrument. It is a sort of metal cylinder, 
about two feet in length, weighs thirty- 
six pounds, and has one thousand parts. 
Pictures are taken on rolls of film exactly 
like those used in the ordinary small 
camera except in the matter of size. The 
roll is seven inches wide, about four inches 
m diameter, and holds one hundred 

eet. 


PERHAPS you have noticed in the air- 

plane photographs in the Sunday news- 
papers that most of the pictures showed 
some part of the plane. You could see, 
perhaps, in the corner of the picture, a 
wing tip, or a brace wire^ Pictures made 
by the ma ping planes show nothing of 
the sort. This is because the camera is 
bolted in position and is pointed down 
through a hole in the bottom of the air- 
plane. In this way it can take a picture of 
what is directly beneath the flying 
machine. 

Fastened to the top of the camera, and 
operated by electricity, is a mechanism 
for opening and closing the camera shut- 
ter. When an exposure is made a certain 
area of ground is covered. The photog- 
rapher has instruments by which he can 
determine how soon the plane will have 
left the area already photographed and 
will move into new territory. This time 
depends upon the speed of the plane, the 
focal ieneth of the lens used, the height at 
which the plane is flying, and the drift 
caused by air currents. 

In misting a map, the plane flies back 
and forth over the territory to be photo- 
graphed, “furrowing” it, exactly as a farm- 
er plows a field. With the automatic 
mechanism set to make the exposures at 
the proper intervals, the photographer 
has nothing to do except to reload the 
camera as fast as the film is used up. 

After the pictures have been made, 
they are taken back to the plant, de- 
veloped, and the films cut apart. Prints 
are made and turned over to the expert 
map makers for “matching up;" that is, 
fitting them together to make a whole. 
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They also have to correct slight errors in 
altitude made by the pilot, and allow 
for the “tilting” of the plane. When the 
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Counter Shaft Gear: Drop- 
forged, chrome nickel steel, 
double heat-treated. Not only 
is the construction unusually 
heavy, but thegearis mounted 
on two special roller bearings. 
This practice—contrary tothe 
cheaper practice of using 
simply a case-hardened gear 
of low-carbon steeland mount- 
ing it on plain bushings— 
eliminates the trouble and 
cost of replacement so com- 
mon with the other design. 


Invisible Car-Costs 


Mean Low Owner-Costs 


- Comparisons are not always odious. 
Often they are very illuminating 
and provide a just and sensible way 
to make a discriminating and eco- 
nomical purchase. 


That is one of the reasons why the 


Hupmobile mechanical parts display ` 


is proving such a valuable guide 
. to buyers. 


Facts That Turn 
Spotlight on all Cars 


Step into your nearest Hupmobile 
salesroom. [nstead of hearing glit- 
tering generalities about values, and 
reassuring words about quality, 
you'll find spread before your eyes 
the naked facts— 


Hupmobile parts, themselves, vital 
information about Hupmobile 


engineering, construction, material 
and workmanship. 


In studying these facts you get 
many revealing side lights on all 
cars, whether priced above or below 
Hupmobile. 


If you don't know the difference 
between a piston pin and a cotter 
pin, these simple lessons in the why 
and wherefore of invisible costs are 
meant especially for you. No 
mechanical knowledge whatsoever 
is needed to understand them. 


Then when you go shopping for an 
automobile you will know some of 
the reasons why one car costs more 
than another—and why one car is 
necessarily better than another. 


When you have finished studying a 
Hupmobile parts display you will 


have a new understanding of Hupp 
quality—that quality which is a 
guarantee of untroubled motoring, 
of longer life, of lower operating and 
maintenance costs. 


Knowing What Your 
Money Will Bring 


You will know that if you pay less 
you cannot reasonably expect the 
same high quality and the same 
economical service—that in many 
instances you will not get such qual- 
ity and service even by paying more. 


In other words, you will realize, as 
you have never realized before, that 
from the owner's standpoint, invis- 
ible costs mean low costs and com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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cA Prophecy Come True! 


‘© AMERICA will un- 
doubtedly accept 
this photoplay as 

the greatest presentation 

of the life story of our 
immortal martyr,” said 


Edwin Markham, the 
poet, of 


AL and RAY ROCKET'T'S 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Scenario by FRANCES MARION 


ND now, as one city after an- 
other passes solemn judgment, 
the prophecy is fulfilled. **Abra- 
ham Lincoln" is the picture 
supreme of the year. The 
standard of screen excellence has been 
reached —and surpassed. America 
has found, in this story of Lincoln, 
the perfect expression of its ideals. 


No novel ever held stronger drama 
or sweeter romance than the life story 
of Lincoln, the man. No hero of fiction 
was more picturesque, more dramatic, 
more magnetic. The storehouse of his- 
tory has yielded the material; the mira- 
cle of the motion picture has 
fashioned from it supreme dramatic 
entertainment. 


There’s inspiration in “Abraham 
Lincoln"—inspiration at that re- 
lentless pursuit of an ideal by a 
strong and noble character. 


Inquire at your local theatre 
when it will be shown 


A First National IuTUUE N 
ee 


Directed by PHILIP ROSEN 
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map has been matched up, it is again 
‘photographed in sections by a special 
camera using a plate twenty by twenty- 
four inches in size. Prints from these 
plates form the finished map. 


GOME of the tasks accomplished by the 
aérial camera would be Tongossibite bj 
any other means. À year or so ago a great 
outcry went up from the Atlantic sea- 
board states that their beaches were 
being ruined by fuel oil floating on the 
water. The past few years have seen an 
enormous increase in the number of 
ocean-going vessels fitted to consume oi! 
fuel. When the fuel tank of an oil burne: 
is empty it is "blown out" with steam 
to clean out the residue left in the tank 
and to prepare it for refilling. 

The oily mass, so cast into the water. 
gradually found its way to the beaches. 
impelled by wind and current, where it 
made things very unpleasant for boatmen 
and bathers. State authorities asked the 
Department of Commerce to restrain 
this practice on the part of the ships. Be 
fore the Department acted, it wanted tc 
know how much oil really was on the 
waters. Airplane photographs were made 
of miles of beaches. The oil showed 
up clearly in the pictures, as the re 
flection from it differed from that of de 
water. 

Another use for the sky camera is in 
helping to solve traffic problems. Several 
of the larger cities have had photograph 
studies made of the busy streets during 
rush hours, for the purpose of determining 
how the traffic currents flow, and how 
they can best be handled. 

This has helped in the consideration 
of some interesting problems. It showed, 
for example, the wap Central Park, in 
New York City, affects street congestion 
This park, w ich occupies about eight 
hundred and forty acres and covers 
nearly a third of the width of the central 

rtion of Manhattan, acts as a huge 

lock to traffic both north and south. 

The “Loop” district in Chicago is 
nearly as much choked with tra as 
down-town New York. For many wea 
various city administrations, in conjunc- 
tion with the public utility companies, 
have tried to relieve this congestion, but 
without success. An airplane photograph 
helped materially in the study a de 
problem. Because of the peculiar shape 
of the Chicago River at this point, there 
are nine approaches to the loop district 
on the north side, and only four e 
streets on the south. The photogra 
also showed how the congestion cou uld E 
relieved by building additional bridges - 
across the river at strategic points. 

Of course the weather must be reason- 
ably clear to make picture-taking possi 
ble, and in this particular the pilot of a 
photographic airplane has the advant: 
over his professional brother who is 
flying the mail and must travel in al! 
weathers. 

In winter, pictures can be successfully 
made only during the noon hour, when the 
sun is highest. But i in the summer time, 
there is sufficient light for four hours’ 
work on a good day. The Atlantic sea- 
coast, with its frequent fogs and rains, 
offers an average of only one day a week 
when there is perfect weather for air 
photography. 
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Upper—Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines 1 UCA Upper—Burroughs Visible Adding Machines used on 
used on Customers’ Ledgers and Statements, Accounts A x x all kinds of adding and listing in various departments 
Payable, General Ledger and Stock Records. = Lower—Burroughs Calculators used to check 


extensions, audit figures and to handle all kinds 


Lower—Burroughs Moon-Hopkins Billing Machines 
of rapid calculations. 


used on all general billing work. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company 
Relies on Burroughs 


Machines 


Like so many other nationally known 
concerns the Sherwin-Williams Company 
trusts its figuring—adding, bookkeeping, 
calculating and billing—to Burroughs 
machines. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company is known 
on five continents for its quality paint and 
varnish products and owns and operates 
factories, offices and warehouses through- 
out the world. Regarding their use of 
Burroughs equipment, Mr. H. J. Douglas, 
Comptroller of their headquarters in 
Cleveland, writes: 


“We use all four types of Burroughs Machines— 
adding, bookkeeping, calculating and billing. We 
have used large numbers of these machines in our 
factories and warehouses throughout the country 
and they have given excellent satisfaction for ac- 
curacy, durability, ease of operation and absence 


of trouble. Today it would be extremely difficult 
to operate the billing, accounting and statistical 
work of our business without them.” 


And, Sherwin-Williams is just typical of 
thousands of concerns, large and small, 
that are saving money day after day by 
standardizing on Burroughs Machines for 
every figure job in every department. 


These concerns trust their figure problems 
to Burroughs because they know that 
Burroughs builds the only complete line of 
figuring equipment, capable of handling 
every figure job in every business. They 
know, too, that for forty years Burroughs 
has beeen studying the figuring problems 
of business and developing better methods 
and systems for handling figures easier, 
quicker and more economically. 


Why not let a Burroughs representative study your figuring problem and recommend a Miei rs and 
profit-building solution? He has already solved many problems for others in your line of business. No doubt 
all him today or, if more convenient, mail the coupon 


he can save money for you. There's no obligation. 


BETTER 
FIGURES 
| MAKE 


BIGGER 
PROFITS 


Machines 


Calculating’ 


Machines 


Detroit, Michigan 


sentative. 
Name. 


Business _ 


Machines 


Address — 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 
6019 Second Blvd, 


I would like to discuss my figure 
problems with a Burroughs repre- 
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Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Lace .. 

Shoe- $5. 


= THE i 
Hanover — 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Style 086P 
Patent Leather 
Oxford— $^ 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because 
we are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, in 62 
cities, Write for catalog. The 
Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B202 
Boys’ Brown 
Russia Lace 
Shoe—$3.50 


Sturdy Shoes for School 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are built to withstand the hardest, 


roughest wear active boys can give 
them. They hold their shape and let the 
feet grow. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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I Adventure Incognito 


(Continued from page 28) 


I know well the allowances that have to 
be made for me. 

While I was in the bookshop I noticed 
there another customer: a middle-aged 
man with thin gray hair and a somewhat 
weary look. He was taking up a book 
here and there, but hardly bolii at it 
before he put it back again. He seemed 
not to know what he wanted. And yet, 
by the way of him, he was a man of evi- 
dent position—perhaps of some wealth. 
He might be one of those men who make 
believe that they have a passion for first 
editions. I watched him out of the corner 
of my eye. 

e looks,” said I, “as though he were 
bored with life.” 

It struck me as an inspiration, so sud- 
denly that I could feel a warm flush 
spreading through my body, that this was 
the very man I was looking for—to take 
the Caliph to lunch. 

But how to do it? 

I studied him sharply, pretending I was 
deep in a book, and Gik it for an open- 
ing. There were the little familiar marks 
around his eyes that showed humor; and 
this was an element in my favor. For 
humor is the world’s Esperanto. 

Still I held back; and still he kept pick- 
ing up and putting down various books. 
I tried to think up a clever speech to make 
to him; but have never in my life been 
able, beforehand, to think of anything 
clever to say. Presently, he all but threw 
down a book, as though in disgust, and 
turning suddenly walked out of the shop. 

Though a Caliph, I was panic-stricken. 
He was about to escape me. I saw the 

rospects of luncheon fading away. But 
T seppi so quickly after him that we 
were almost face to face in the little entry 
of the shop. Now or never! 

“Do you know,” said I, “of a good 
place to lunch?” 

It was not at all what I intended to say. 

It seemed to take him a moment to 
focus upon me. I could see in his shar 
glance the shrewd appraisal of the busi- 
ness man. 

“Why, no," said he; “at least not 
around here." 

“I am a stranger here,” said I, “from 
the country. I do not know the City." 


HE SEEMED to be thinking about a 
placeto direct meto. I wasatthe crisis 
now; everything depended on what I said 
next. 

“Thad a very amusing idea in the shop 
there," I said, looking him in the eye and 
smiling. 

He did not answer, but looked at me 
again, this time with an air of vague curi- 
osity. 

“I am interested in books too,” I said, 
* and I could see you taking them up and 
putting them down as though you were— 
well, disgusted with them." 

Still he did not reply, but stood looking 
at me now half impatiently—though a 
kind of amused glint came in his eye. 

“Who are you, anyway?” he asked, not 
ill-naturedly. 

“T am a countryman,” I said, “a kind 
of farmer." 


* [can see that,” he said, half smiling; 
“but you must be something more than a 
farmer, or you wouldn't be visiting old 
bookshops.” 

“Now,” said I eagerly, “you are dis- 
covering me; the fact is, I am more than 
a countryman. I am here incognito.” 

“How is that?” he asked, plainly not 
knowing whether to be amused or irri- 
tated or alarmed. 

With that I began telling him how I had 
started out that morning and how I had 
felt, a stranger in the streets, and how 
that had led me to the odd fancies I have 
already described. I made the whole 
story, including my experience with the 
Italian bootblack, as amusing and yet as 
matter of factas I could. . . . But sup- 
posé he had no imagination! 

“So you're now a Caliph incognito, " 
said he, laughing. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Looking for adventure in Bagdad?” 

“Yes,” said I, “and I want to tell you 
where you come in." 

He now looked thoroughly amused—witk 
every wrinkle around his eyes in full em- 
ployment. Blessed be, he had imagination! 


“Į DECIDED,” I said, “that you 
might well be the citizen of Bagdad 
who would take the Caliph to luncheon.” 

At this he laughed aloud. 

“Well,” said he, “whoever you are, 
you’re a good one. And why not? I was 
going to my club to luncheon: but when 2 
Caliph is in town—" 

So we turned up the street together. ] 
cannot tell how triumphant I felt. It wa: 
as though I had won a battle. 

He was clearly still somewhat sus- 
penu yon true city man is difficult tc 

eguile—and opened up on the subject of 
books, I think as a kind of new test of me 
As luck would have it, he fell outrigh: 
upon an old passion of mine, Georg. 
Borrow, and I soon found that my frienc 
could easily floor me on the early edition: 
and the bindings, but that I easily put 
him down when we came to discuss Isope! 
Berners and the Flaming Tinman. 

By this time we were comfortably 
seated at an extraordinarily small table 
in a curious little restaurant kept by a 
Greek down a side street. The table wa: 
so small that it brought us close togethe: 
at once. I think, by reaching hard, we 
could have touched noses across it. . 

I cannot remember now one single 
thing we had to eat that day—and that is 
unusual for me. For once started upon 
our talk, or rather his talk, we never 
stopped. And such talk, and such a new 
human story! 

Every last man and woman of us, in 
this world, goes about in daily drudgery, 
a dim, dull, uninspired daily life, expect- 
ing sometime, somewhere, a Miracle; 
every man and woman goes about among 
suspicion, and jealousy, and envy, ex- 
pecting sometime, somewhere, to meet a 
Great Friend. . . . This is true. 

I cannot here report the full conversa- 
tion; it would make an entire book by it- 
self; for the warmer grew my interest, the 
more earnest my questioning, the more 
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Radiotron 


The Tube means E 
Music or Noise 


Buying anything but the best in vacuum tubes is like trying 
to run a car on gas that is half water. In radio, everything, 
in the end, depends upon the Radiotrons. You can put 
perfectly good Radiotrons in a poorly made set—thaťs true. 


This symbol o But the point is that the very finest receiver made can be 
protection no better than its tubes. This is no new or startling an- 

fi isn't a genuine WD-11 nouncement. Everyone knows it. And that’s why, at 
niles ie a Radiotron, the radio counter, you see each man pick up a Radiotron, 
TE nk gage C-L and look at the base for the word “Radiotron”, and at the 


[t isn’t a genuine UV-199 glass for the “RCA” mark. For best reception — real 


Ap tea Radiotton. music—nothing short of the best in tubes will do. 
[t isn’t a genuine UV-200 
unless it’s a Radiotron. 


Radio Corporation of America 

It isn’t a genuineUV-201-a Sales Offices: Suite No. 2110 

unless it’s a Radiotron. 233 Broadway, New York City 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
433 California Strect, San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiotron 


REG..U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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“See! Dad, how much 
stronger it's coming in 
since you bought me 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


OMETIMES it's Dad who 

does the buying for his radio 
family, but you may besurethat 
that youngster of his sits in on 
the advisory board. 


Tn all events, whether it be 
the boy or his father who buys 
receiving set equipment, the 
service of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries provides a most satisfac- 
tory and economical means to 
greater enjoyment of the even- 
ing's radio entertainment. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER" 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


€ncineers - DRY BATTERIES - MANUFACTURERS 
FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGNITION - TELEPHONE 
SENKRAL SALES OFFICE: HARRIS TRUST BLCG.. CHICAGO 
LABORATORIES AND WORKS: MADISON, WISCONSIN 
BRANCHES 
sosrow KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURGH St.Louis 
IN CANADA 
PLANTS: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
BRANCHES: TORONTO + MONTREAL = BT. JOHN 


PPLE LEE ES a at 


GEW YORK 
FASHINGTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


taper seemed my friend to unburden him- 
self. 

“T don't know why I should sa 
things to you," he would say. 
before said such things to anyone." 

“You can be free," said I, “with a 
Caliph.” 

The worn, dull look disappeared from 
his face; he seemed determined to talk 
away all the burden of unsaid things so 
long stored up within him. His name was 
John Cross Pitwell. (I have changed it 
only a little.) He was a business man in a 
way a little vague to my limited experi- 
ence; at least, he had large and often 
difficult dealings, and much responsi- 
bility. He had made, I judged, a good 
deal of money. But these outward facts 
(though I did not learn them all on that 
first meeting), once we were started, be- 
came immaterial. Are they ever really 
important? 


such 
never 


I HAVE thought since much about the 
man'sstory; and if I could boil it all down 
into its essence I should say that it was 


expressed in a single sentence of his that F,- 


remember vividly: 

“Pve made money. I’ve been what 
you might call a success—at least my 
friends say so—but I'll tell you the truth. 
I've never done what I wanted to do, or 
been what I wanted to be." 

And that is why, ever since, I cannot 
help thinking of John Cross Pitwell as an 
unhappy failure, and his story, though 
simple enough in its elements, a kind of 
tragedy. 

He referred to the chance of his being 
in the bookshop that day and meeting me. 

“Tt was a mere chance," said he, “I 
suppose of this spring weather. Every 
year at this time i have a stirring of the 
old restlessness. I wake up in the night 
with a feeling something like homesick- 
ness. I have a kind of self-disgust, as 
though I had deliberately wasted my life. 
Often something I see in a magazine, pos- 
sibly a line of poetry, will start an ache in 
me I cannot describe.” 

“T know, I know," said I. 

* And that is why I avoid reading any- 
thing serious; I want something exciting, 
absorbing, that will take me away from 
myself. But in spring days like these it 
sometimes gets the better of me. Once, a 
long time ago, I did have a number of keen 
interests. Books, old books and first 
editions was one of them, and to-day as I 
was coming down the street, I saw Cahan's 
bookshop and turned in. But it only 
bored me." 

“I could see that,” I said. 

* Well," he continued, with a short and 
rather bitter laugh, “you see what I am 
now. lam a stodgy, uninteresting busi- 
ness man, uninteresting to myself and to 
everyone else, getting old and bald"—he 
turned down the top of his head to show 
me. “I do what every other man of my 
kind does, say what he says, think what 


e thinks. . . . It sometimes seems as 
though I had never lived.” 
He paused. 


* We grow ashamed of the best things 
we have in us," said he; "and fail to be 


what we might have been—with a little 
more courage. I remember a poem writ: 
ten by T. B. Aldrich, which I should nevet 
dream of mentioning to my hard-headed 
partners. I knew T. B. Aldrich himself 
slightly when I was a boy, worshiped him 
afar off. My father knew him well. The 
poem I speak of describes me exactly. lt 
is called ‘Voices and Visions; you may 
know it." 
“No,” said I, “I do not know it; but ! 
should like to.” 
“Well,” said my friend, “Aldrich be 
gins by telling how 
"In youth beside the lonely sea 
Voices and visions came to me 
“Titania and her fertile broods 
Were my familiars in the woods 


“Itisa por of a youth full of vision: 
—I won't bore you with all of it—a youtt 
who goes to the city, where for a time the 
voices still follow him from street to street 
“Strange lights my errant fancy led. 


“But he does not respond, and the 


voices and visions grow dim—and dim 


mer. The concluding lines of that little 
poem are to me about the saddest I know 


“Now one by one the visions fly. 
And one by one the voices die. 


“More distantly the accents ring, 
More frequent the receding wing. 


“Full dark shall be the days in store 
When voice and vision come no more.” 


He paused, and we were both silent fo 
some moments. 

“Tt isn't," said he, “that I have been 
unsuccessful, or that I have been soured 
by misfortune or ill-treated in any way 
that I know of. It’s because the world is 
just plain—damned—deadly—dull.” 

I cannot tell how my heart went out to 
this strange, rich, unhappy man. For 
what does it matter, all the “success” in 
the world, when no longer ''voices and 
visions" come to a man? 


I TOLD him, in parting, of my lodgings 
and of Harriet; and urged him to come 
and see us. 

“Well have some more great talk," 
said I, “about this wicked and miserable, 
but altogether beautiful and desirable old 
world of ours." 

I left him with an amused gleam in his 


ze. 

Y PH come," said he, “TIl surely come 
If you can be a Caliph in Bagdad, perhap: 
I can be a One-Eyed Calendar.” 

“No, you're Aladdin; you have only tc 
rub your lamp and do what you will.’ 

“Ive lost my lamp," said he. 

I warned him that he might meet othe: 
strange company there: Sindbad the 
Sailor, Jensen the Bookbinder, or even the 
Great Roc himself; but he assured me that 
nothing should stop him. 

So it was that I walked homeward 
thinking this day one of the greatest of my 
whole life. . . . 

As I was going to bed a line from a poem 
Ilike, a fine poem, came into my mind: 


What is this world but our secret natures 
opened and stamped into cities? 


“MANY Happy Returns o' theDay!” exclaims Ellis Parker Butler, famous hu- 
morist, in a birthday article next month. ‘‘I’ve figured it out that each birth- 
day adds to my chances for beating theworld'srecord setby Mr. Methuselah," 
he says, in explaining the system under which he manages to keep young. 


A Broug ham 


b dae Paige Brougham costs 
h 


undreds less than many open 
cars of the same or smaller size 
and power! Just think what 
Paige gives for $2175. Enclosed 
comfort, performance, appear- 
ance, long life that you cannot 
duplicate in any other enclosed 
car unless you pay much more! 
The new Paige Brougham costs 
only $280 more than an open 
Paige! 
The lines of this New Paige 
4-Door Brougham are long, clean, 
graceful. The body is colorfully 
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finished in maroon—with ebony 
black fenders and radiator —and 
black fine-grain leather finish on 
rear and trunk. Deeply cushioned 
seats are richly upholstered in 
gray mohair. 


The big 70 h. p. Paige motor is 
a perfected 'six —giving perfect 
balance, smoothness, simplicity. 
More cylinders would only add 
useless parts! You can take hills in 
high where most shift or stall. Or 
crawl smoothly along at 2 miles an 
hour in high. Paige has more than 


for Hundreds Less than 
Cars Sf Like Size and Power- 2175. 


ample power for its job. That 
means long motor life. Why pay 
the same price for a smaller car 
with far less power — less ability? 

You'll marvel at Paige's riding 
comfort! That's the advantage of 
I31Hinch wheelbase, rear springs 
more than 5 feet long, and snub- 
bers front and rear. Try to find 
such comfort in other cars any- 
where near Paige's price! 

See this New Paige Brougham. 
Try out its amazing performance. 
Mark its riding comfort. 


[556-B) 


Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels Optional at Slight Extra Cost 


5 or 7-Passenger De Luxe Phaeton, $2095 
T-Passenger De Luxe Sedan, $2770 
T-Passenger De Luxe Suburban Limousine, $2895 
All Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


5-Passenger Standard Phaeton, $1895 

7-Passenger Standard Phaeton, $1895 

5-Passenger 4-Door Brou«ham, $2175 
All Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR UN AMERICA 
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Add 
golden 


years 


Begin whole wheat today! 


You'll like the rich nutty flavor of Wheatena—the delicious whole-wheat breakfast 
dish! And each spoonful sends perfect nourishment to every muscle, bone and tissue, 
rebuilding in Nature's way, and helping her add golden years to your life. 

The whole grains of choice winter wheat are roasted by the exclusive Wheatena method. 
Here the rich flavor is fully developed by retaining all the nourishing elements. Now, 
even the sweet brown heart of the wheat, so full of energy is yours, together with all the 
other easily digested strength-giving health-sustaining nutriments. 

All good grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get the yellow-and-blue 
package today—for a delicious breakfast tomorrow, and add golden years to your life. 


Tue Wueatena Company WHEATENAVILLE, Ranway, N. J. 


— 
NET WEIGHT ONE 

(ni gua) ONS Free sample package 
and book of recipes, 
showing many dainty 
and economical ways in 
which Wheatena may be 
served. Write today! 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength! 


| slight scrap of evidence. The electric 


Cold-Blooded 


(Continued from page 49) 


evidence could there possibly be again 
him? His mind was jerked to the suit 
case under his bed. His original idea has 
been to get rid of it at his leisure; but now 
he saw that he must destroy the nest cl 
clues at the earliest possible moment. lt 
was uncomfortably like sleeping over an 
active volcano. What could he do te 
destroy that definite, tangible evidence! 

A flood of thoughts began to rush inte 
his head. He’d sink the suit case in the 
river, after hiding the alligator satche’ 
in some safe spot. What safe spot! 
When? Not before evening, for his clothes 
were in the shop of Joe, the tailor. His 
clothes? 

Great lord, had he forgotten to take 
from an inside pocket the sheet- of paper 
on which he had written down the Sb: 
of the crime? Suppose Joe found it! 
Probably it wouldn't mean anything to 
him; but what if it did? Suppose— 
Bayne tried to divert his thought to other 
channels. He was a fool, he assured him- 
self, to start picking all sorts of wild pos- 
sibilities out of the air. Why, he was as 
safe as if he were back in the old wooden 
bed in his father's farmhouse in Maine. 

His father! Why did he have to think, 
s then, of that tired, patient face, and 

ear his father's voice saying, “A Bayne 
simply wouldn't know how to be a thief.” 


OWN-STAIRS the front door bell jan- 

gled loudly. The body of Harry Bayne 
stiffened at the sound. fie heard feet on 
the stairs, and he threw off his covers and 
made ready to spring up. The steps died 
away. His body relaxed. 

He pulled the covers over his head, and 
tried to sleep, but he found himself think- 
ing of his father again, and of his boy- 
hood in Maine, and of the day he left 
for New York, and what his father had 
said to him that day. 

Finally, he took up the paper he had 
thrown aside. There was an advertisement 
of a sale of evening clothes such as he 
wanted, but his eyes leaped over the 
border of the advertisement to a news 
story beside it. 


Cops Nab Lone 
Hold-up Man 


Old offender traced by finger prints. 


Had he left any finger prints? No, he 
couldn't have, for he had worn rubbe: 
gloves. But then, when had he put on the 
gloves? Hadn't he turned the knob of the 
store door with his bare hand? Had he 
left marks in the store? Footprints: 
Could a man be traced by the print on 
a dusty floor of a new rubber-soled 
shoe? | 

He was an assiduous reader of police | 
news, and he remembered just then, and | 
wished he hadn’t, that a man had been 
traced in just that way. The man was 3 
murderer, and he had been sent to the 
electric chair as a direct result of that very 


chair! Bayne’s body stiffened again 
Suppose the rabbit man did not get over 
that dose of chloroform! He had given 
him a pretty stiff dose of it. Like as not 
a pasty-faced little fellow like Atwater 
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Mind-health, first 


O you know about 
the new phase of 
warfare against dis- 

ease called Mental Hygiene? 
It is teaching people to guard 
their mental health — just as 
they have been taught to 
guard their physical healtb. 
Physical health depends to a 
great extentupon mental health. 
Excessive anger, hatred, envy, 
jealousy, fear, revolt, malice— 
a hundred and one mental con- 
ficts if persisted in—often 
cause serious mental and phys- 
ical trouble. With continuing wrong 
thoughts and emotions we can't be well. 
That is one of the first things that Mental 
Hygiene teaches. Its underlying idea is 
as old as Time. The only new thing 
about it is that it has now been developed 
into a science that can be used to prevent 
mind-sickness and to solve individual 
mental problems. 

Frequently people who are ill take rem- 
edy after remedy, travel north, south, 
east or west—all to no avail. Why? Be- 
cause the source of the trouble— wrong 
thinking, false beliefs, distorted imagin- 
ation, misdirected emotion—never has 
been touched. Such illnesses are not phys- 
ical diseases although they may be ac- 
companied by physical pain and may be 
manifested by sleeplessness, nervousness, 
indigestion and many other physical 
symptoms. 

If you were physically ill—if anyone in 
your family were threatened with diph- 
theria or scarlet fever—you would do 
something about it. Mental sickness is 
quite as real and likewise should have 
orompt attention. 


medicine. 


mental hospitals alone is 


Perhaps the old Quaker was wiser than he 


knew when he said, "Everybody's queer 
exce thee and me—and sometimes 
thee is a little queer.” 

Modern science Apron with the Quaker. 
No one has a mind that runs continuously 
with clock-like precision. All of us are a 
little queer at times. What mental hy- 
giene is to minimize our individual 
queerness. 


There are men and women—graduate 
physicians—trained especially to treat 
troubles of the mind and to teach Mental 
Hygiene. Their work is known as psychi- 
atry and all over the country wise and 
successful physicians are practicing it. At 
the first sign of mental disorder it is the 
part of wisdom to consult a doctor who 
understands psychiatry. 

Wrong thinking and feeling frequently 
lead first to unhappiness—then to illness 
and sometimes even to insanity and crim- 
inality. 

Dr. William J. Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., says that mental ail- 
ments are the cause of more misery than 
tuberculosis or cancer. 

If you are feeling ill and find no physical 
reason for your discomfort, your doctor 
may discover that the real trouble is 


The time has come when Mental Hy- $75,000,000 a year. The economic loss, and in many European countries Men- 
giene—the science of mental health— because of their disability, is morethan tal Hygiene Societies have been formed 
should take its place with other major $200,000,000 annually. In several states, tohelp those who are mentally troubled. 
activities in the great field of preventive one out of twenty of all people who die It will be worth your while to get in 
As the work of prevention in adult life dies in a hospital for the touch with them. The Metropolitan 
progresses, much of the mental suffer- insane. The number of beds in public Life Insurance Company will gladly tell 
ing, mental deficiency, criminality and hospitals for the insane in this country you where they are located and will 
insanity in the world will be reduced. equals those occupied by all other sick mail you a list of books relating to 


The cost of caring for the patients in PETSONS combined. 
nearly In 26 states in the Union, in Canada 


Published by 


Mental Hygiene if you will ask for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 


with your mind. This may be 
true, also, of those who have 
difficulty in maintaining a 
happy personal relationship 
with family, friends or busi- 
ness associates. Chronic wor- 
riers and pessimists show 
evidence of unhealthy mental 
operations. The million little 
demons of discontent, fear, 
disappointment, depression 
ind all the rest are powerlesa 
igainst a healthy mind. 


Frequently it is possible to 
straighten out your own men 
tal difficulties. Sometimes talking them 
over with some wise man or woman who 
is by nature a mental hygienist will help 
to solve the problem. If you have a seri- 
ous trouble do not keep it bottled up 
Repression often is harmful. 


Associate with happy, normal people 
Exercise and have all the fun you can 
Don't devote every minute -to work 
Take time for recreation—re-creation. 


For centuries religion, philosophy and 
inspirational writings have helped 
men and women to gain 


poise and mental control —— 
—to know themselves. PES 
Healthy-minded people y Peg 
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who have learned how to 
plan and direct their lives 
harmoniously are con? 
sciously or unconsciously 
employing mental hygiene. Cs Y 
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Mental Hygiene is needed 
to help millions of people to *., 

think right, act right and ei 
feel right. ste 
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had a weak heart or a weak something. 
How limp the rabbit man had gone in his 
arms, limp as a damp towel, he remem- 
bered. Was the man breathing at all 
when he laid him on the floor? He could 
not remember. Perhaps it was murder, 

He turned to the newspaper again, 
keeping away from the news columns 
For once he'd read the editorials. 


Does it Pay? 


Is capital punishment really a deterrent u 
crime? Yesterday at Sing Sing four gunmen 
went to the electric chair to pay with their 
lives for killing two bank messengers whom 
they had held up— 


FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Bayne read no further. 


"THE evening of the longest day of hi: 

life came at last, and with it his pressed 
suit. He dressed hurriedly. Now to get 
rid of the slicker, the rubber-soled shoes, 
the gloves, the chloroform. He bolted 
his door and opened the straw suit case. 
His fingers itched to open the alligator- 
skin bag, to feel the money. No; he'd 
postpone that pleasure till he had de 
stroyed the suit case. 

e started for the door with the suit 
case, then stopped. It would never do to 
go away and leave the alligator bag under 
the bed. Mrs. Duffy was honest eno b 
but all women are inquisitive; and, be- 
sides, there was Mamie, who made the 
beds, and the other roomers. Any num- 
ber of possibilities flashed across his 
mind. He must hide the satchel. Where? 

Bayne remembered that he lived on the 
top floor, and that above was a small 
attic, which Mrs. Duffy had closed up 
and never used. Stealthily he made his 
way to the ladder that led to the trap- 
door, climbed it, and pried open the door. 
A few dust-grayed pieces of broken 
furniture lay about in the attic. Li hting 
a match he looked about. The Vs is 
down sharply, and in a corner, under a 
loose floor board, he found a hiding place 
for the alligator-skin satchel. He jammed 
it in there, and crept noiselessly back to 
his room. 

He managed his trip down the stairs 
and out of the front door so that nobody 
saw him leave Mrs. Duffy's house with the 
straw suit case. It was his idea to go to 
the Hudson River, weight the suit case 
with stones, and sink it. It would be 
perfectly simple. He had walked over 
that way often in the evenings, and 
surely there was nothing unusual about a 
young man walking through the streets 
of New York early in the evening carry- 
ing a suit case. He started to wilk 
toward the river, and his first few steps 
were nonchalant. 

But the feeling that he was watched 
grew on him. When he reached the river 
he did not instantly throw the suit case 
into it. Instead, for over an hour he 
prowled up and down West Street, before 
at last, he stole furtively to the water's 
edge and dropped the suit case in the 
black water. i had only left his hands 
when a sick, chill feeling hit him; he had 
forgotten to weight it. He saw it bobbing 
there in the water, like a square white 
face in the moonlight. Why didn’t the 
accursed thing sink? Down the street he 
saw a man strolling toward him. Harry 
Bayne turned and ran. 

When he got back to his room he was 
too spent, and his nerves were too jumpy, 


Thousands of General Motors employes have become 
home owners through the Savings and Investment Plan. 


A family of savers 


For each dollar which an employe puts into 
its Savings and Investment Fund, General 
Motors contributes 50 cents and pays 6% 
interest on the amount standing to the em- 
ploye’s credit. 


Today over 45% of the eligible employes 
are participating in this plan; and those who 
began saving in 1919 will this year receive 
better than a two-for-one settlement on the 
amounts they paid in. 


A big corporation is just an army of “folks” 
and the quality of its product is bound to be 
better when men and women have the oppor- 
tunity to make steady financial progress. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick . Capurac . CHEVROLET . OAKLAND 
Orpswonig . GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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TRUE GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
QUALITY 


IF YOU are one of the motorists who believes that all 
good tires serve pretty much alike— you've got a pleasant 
surprise coming. 

Eight years ago Miller began a scientific research to 
build a stronger, more flexible cord tire that would not 
heat up and burn out from internal friction as stiff, bulky 
tires do. Miller efforts were entirely successful. 

To-day Miller Cords are built with this wonderfully 
flexible, less-ply carcass. Internal friction has been re- 


duced to a minimum by eliminating useless bulk. Miller 
Cords are actually stronger than more bulky tires, due to 
a perfectly balanced carcass and stronger and better cords, 
inch for inch. 

You will find a big difference when you buy a Miller 
Cord. Ask a Miller dealer to show you its improvements 
and to quote you prices. 


Balloon Cords: The success of cessful less-ply principle and 


balloon tires to-day is an out- 
growth of the Miller less-ply 
method of construction. 
That’s why Miller makes the 
best balloon tire to-day. 
Miller Real Balloons are made 
for your present rims as well 
as for smaller wheels. 


have set a new world stand- 
ard for long mileage and free- 
dom from trouble. 


Truck and Bus Cords: The suc- 


cessful Miller Geared-to-the- 
Road Heavy Duty Tire has 
now been remarkably im- 


proved in new construction. 
It has revolutionized truck 
and bus tire service. Maxi- 
mum traction, cushion and 
mileage. 


Regular Passenger Car Cords: 
Miller Cords, both Geared- 
to-the-Road and Wedge 
Tread, are built on the suc- 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 
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Men You Respect 


Advise a new way of teeth cleaning 
They've taught millions to fight film 


ODERN research has developed 

a new way of teeth cleaning. 
Able authorities have proved it effec- 
tive. Leading dentists of some 50 na- 
tions are advising it today. 


Millions now employ it. The whiter 
teeth seen everywhere show one thing 
that it means. In view of all this, don't 
you owe yourself this simple ten-day 
test? 


How teeth are ruined 


Film is the teeth's great enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. It mars their 
beauty and causes most tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
andstays. Noordinary tooth paste ef- 
fectively combats it. Soon it becomes 
discolored, then forms dingy coats. 


The modern ways 


Dental science has in late years 
found two film combatants. One dis- 
integrates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 


Many careful tests have proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Dentists everywhere began to ad- 
vise it. Millions saw its benefits. 
Thus, in a short time, this new method 
came into world-wide use. 


Some unique results 


Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It embodies other factors which re- 
search proved essential. 


That is why teeth lose luster. 
Film also holds food sub- 


stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the 
teeth tocause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Such troubles come to 
nearly all who do not fight 
the film. 


———— 


— It multiplies the alkalin- 


ity of the saliva to better 
neutralize mouth acids. It 
multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in saliva to better di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never usea 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. 


These combined results 
have brought a new dental 
era to people who enjoy 
them. Now we urge you to 
find out how much they 
| mean to you. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 181, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


E 1596 


ee | PAT.OFF. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll see and feel 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how tecth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

One week will convince vou. Never again 
will you brush teeth in the old ineffective way. 
Cut out coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


for him to go up to the attic and get the 
satchel. All night in his dreams he saw 
the white face of the suit case bobbing on 
the black water. 

He felt somewhat calmer in the mom- 
ing, and took a fresh grip on his new code. 
As it was Sunday, he decided to go out 
and get a newspaper. When he returned 
Mrs. Duffy would be at church and there 
would be a good opportunity to mount 
to the attic and get the satchel. He re 
turned to his room without the paper; 
he had decided that he’d better not read 
the papers for a few days. No good read- 
ing about the case, and worrying. If the 
rabbit man had died—well, it would be 
better if he didn’t know it. 

Bayne started for the attic. The sight 
of the money would put him in better 
spirits, he decided; would help him forget 
all the moral junk his father had drilled 
into him as a boy. He turned back wher 
half way up the ladder. After all, it would 
be wiser to wait. 

He’d leave the money up there for 2 
month, or more, he concluded, or anyway, 
till he felt that the interest of the public 
and the police in that particular robbery 
had been shifted to a new case. Further- 
more there was the problem of using. the 
money just then. He recalled how more 
than one man had purloined money 
efficiently enough, and had then betrayed 
himself by the injudicious expenditure of 
it. For Bayne, a forty-dollar-a-week man, 
to deposit in one bank, or a number of 
banks a large sum, might easily require 
an explanation he did not feel prepared 
to give. These were the reasons Harry 
Bayne gave himself for leaving the alli- 
gator satchel in the attic. 

Going out of his room Monday morning 
was very like taking a cold plunge. He 
dreaded it, put off as long as he could, 
then hurried out. He had never regarded 
walking along the street, riding in the 
subway, entering his office, as ordeals 
before. That day they were. 

Bayne did his best to be unconcerned 
about the fate of the rabbit man. He had 
assured himself that he would not look at 
once out of the window; he was going to 
stick to his philosophy of cold-blooded- 
ness. But, as a matter of fact, the first 
thing he did was glance into the offices oí 
Dunne, Tyson and Company. He felt a 
quick rush of relief. There at his desk sat 
the rabbit man, working away, serene, and 


apparently quite unchanged by his ex- 


perience. 

Bayne felt ashamed that he was so glad 
to see the cashier was alive and well. Ba 
lief was an emotion, and emotion had no 
place in the code of a cold-blooded man 


THAT night, in his room, he laid out a 

program for himself. At noon next day 
he ordered two expensive suits of clothes, 
and a hat and some ties, shoes, and shirts 
of good quality. He lunched at the Grill, 
and exchanged nods with the office man- 
ager and the sales manager. He threw 
himself into his work with a furious dili- 
gence, and, remained overtime without 
demurring. He continued to lunch in the 
Grill, and to work assiduously. 

The first day he wore one of the new 
suits to the office he approached the office 
manager and stated with just the proper 
mixture of diffidence and confidence be 
fitting a man with a capital of thirty 
thousand dollars that he felt he was in 
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NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


in a New Form at a Saving of 46% 


pedia Britannica ina New Form 

at a sweeping reduction in 
orice marks a new epoch in the history 
of this great work. 


To-day you can obtain one of these 
wonderful sets, the latest edition in 
arge type, complete and unabridged, 
for 46 per cent less than the famous 
Cambridge issue. Here at last is the 
ideal Britannica at a price so low that 
every home can afford it. 


This is perhaps the most important 
innouncement that has been made in 
the 156 years that the Britannica has 
been published, and it records one of 
the greatest publishing achievements 
»f all time. 

Summed up, it means that it is now 
possible for us to offer you the com- 
Dic Britannica printed in large type 
rom the original plates at a reduction 
of nearly one-half—by far the lowest 
price at which the newest and latest 
large type Britannica has ever been 
sold to the general public. 


Ts publication of the Encyclo 


Revolutionary changes 
in publishing 

The idea behind the New Form was 
the logical outcome of years of experience; 
it crystallized the recommendations of 
thousands of users and owners of the 
Britannica. Leading printers and pub- 
lishers said: “If youcan doit, it will bea 
big success." 

We gave the specifications to our ex- 
perts and told them to go ahead. Their 
success has been beyond all expecta- 
tions. 


These were the specifications—and 
they have been carried out to the letter: 
(1) Large type, easy to read. 
(2) Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 
(3) Fully illustrated. 
(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 
(4) Sweeping reduction in price. 


WHY THE PRICE IS SO LOW 


First of all, the experts made a striking 
innovation—they decided to bind this 
issue of the Britannica in 16 double 
volumes instead of 32 single volumes. 
That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent of the binding cost. 
This innovation was made possible by 
the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 


This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE 


This bookcase, in dark mahogany finish, 
especially designed by Maple & Co. of Lon- 
don, is given free with each set of the Britannica in 

e New Form while this offer lasts. But you must 
act promptly. Mail coupon to-day. 


Paper, which is very thin but beautifully 
white and opaque. We placed an order 
for 1200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when 
paper prices were at their lowest. 


Contents identical with issues 


selling for twice as much 


Then it was determined to print this 
issue from the plates of the famous Cam- 
bridge issue, which sells for nearly twice 
as much. By doing this it was possible 
to save thousands of dollars, because we 
did not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

The use of these plates is your guar- 
antee that the text is identical with that 
of the finest de luxe 


dustry, art, science, invention, etc 
It contains 49,000,000 words, 33,00c 
pages and 15,600 illustrations —a: 
much material as 476 books of average 
size printed on ordinary paper, 


Only a limited edition at 
this 4696 saving 


Only 20,000 sets of the Britannica in 
the New Form have been printed and 
more than 3000 of these were sold be- 
fore a single volume was off the press! 


Announcement of the New Form 
is being made in London, Paris and 
other capitals simultaneously with this 
announcement in America. Of the 
17,000 sets hardly more then half will 
be available for the United 5tates. We 
urge you, therefore, to mail the cou- 
pon to-day for full details if you want 
to get one of these sets at the un- 
precedented saving of 46 per cent. 


But you must act promptly! The 
special Handy Volume issue (which 
was offered last fall and which will 
never be reprinted) was sold out long 
before the date originally fixed for 
the end of the sale, and thousands of 
people who meant to order but put it 
off were disappointed. There is no 

doubt that this present issue in the 
New Form will be sold just as quickly. 


Easy Terms 


A very small first payment will put the 
complete set of 16 double volumes in 
your home immediately and you can pay 
the balance in easy monthly payments, 
so small that they will never be missed. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
the New Form, reproduces a number of specimen 
pages (many in sol, explains the easy terms of 
payment, and tells the fascinating story of how 
our experts made possible such an amazing reduc 
tion in price. 56 pages of interesting, instructive 
reading. Free on request. 


sets. Mail This Coupon To-day ! 
BritannicaintheNew | The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. AM 1-A I 
Form is the newest ! 342 Madison Avenue, New York I 
: X Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 56-page 
and latest PAIS v il l book describing the Encyclopædia Britannica in the New Form at i 
taining not only a fu the special 46 per cent saving and full details of your easy plan 
and authoritative ac- If of payment. ' 
count of the World Mae I 
War and its momen p cesse I 
tous consequences; "IF oAddresbu oos roe roris etus kem do obo mig ddeus ads [| 
but all the latest | 


developments in in- 


Wing Chair No. 2012 
Leg-rest disappears when not in 
use, as in models s. below. 
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[The World's Easiest Easy Chair] 


No. 1019 
A new design; will be pleas- 
ing to customers; in wool- 
faced tapestry, mohair trim; 
has disappearing leg-rest. 


No. 1009 
A splendid overstuffed wing- 
chair in genuine leather. 
Ideal for den, library or 
Drivate office. 


No. 2015 


Coxwell type carved arms — 
peculiarly pleasing in de- 
Bign. Supplied with otto- 
man to match, if desired, 


Few Men Realize 
Just How Tired They 


Get Every Day! 


TE world is full of tired men— 
but few realize how tired they 
really are until “something hap- 
pens”. You need rest and relaxation 
to restore some of your vanished energy. 


Then try this: Just sink into the inviting 
depths of your Royal Easy Chair. Pullout 
the leg rest . . . stretch out... lean back 
as far as you choose! Push the button— 
and the back reclines until you find the ex- 
act degree of relaxation you are seeking! 
Sheer, utter comfort is yours—absolute 
relaxation. Read a bit... then doze off. 
.. . And in thirty minutes you'll be re- 
freshed and fully prepared for whatever 
the evening may hold! 


Royal Easy Chairsare made in a variety of 
styles, and in velour, mohair, tapestry or 
leather coverings. Moderately priced, ful- 
ly guaranteed. Sit in a Royal at your deal- 
er's today. Rest—relax—and you should 
live longer. Try it! 


Royal Easy Bed-Davenport 
Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 gen- 
uine Nachman spring units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
dresser drawer.Cedar-covered beddingcompartment, 


Manufactured Solely By 
Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 
Fully Protected by U. S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 


5000 LEADING FURNITURE DEALERS 


SELL ROYALS: SEE YOUR DEALER 


line for bigger work, and hoped the office 
manager agreed with him. 

The office manager thoughtfully eyed 
Bayne's new suit, and, after a suitable 
homily on the generosity of the company, 
and warnings that, of course, this must 
not be regarded as setting a precedent, 
raised Harry Bayne's salary to forty-five 
dollars, and promised that if Bayne con- 
tinued “to show that he took his work 
seriously and had the right stuff in 
him," something, the office manager did 
not specify what, might be done about 
it. 

That evening Bayne made a resolution 
He resolved not to touch the money in the 
satchel in the attic for six months. In 
six months the robbery would have been 
forgotten by everyone except the rabbit 
man and the safe and lock company 
Second, by that time he would have 
trained for prosperity and would have 
established so firmly his reputation as a 
money-maker and as a young man who 
was getting ahead, that any marked in. 
crease in his condition would be taken as 3 
matter of course. 

In the days that followed, days wher 
he attacked his job energetically, he be- 
gan to realize that there was a third reason 
why he had decided not to use the stolen 
money at once. It was the idea that, so 
long as he did not spend the money, he 
was not really a full-fledged thief. And 
yet he could not erect any defense against 
an inner accusation that he was, at the 
very least, half a thief. Some nights he 
dreamed that the alligator satchel in the 
attic had grown till it weighed many tons, 
and at last crushed the house beneath its 
weight and pinned him in the ruins. 


E COULD not understand why hi: 

worst moments came when he was with 
Alice Craig. Often, when he was talking 
with her, he even found himself harboring 
the absurd wish that the alligator satchel! 
was not up there in the attic at all. He 
hated those momentswhen he found himself 
unable to meet her candid gray eyes. And 
yet, he found himself calling on her more 
and more frequently. She was a quiet 
little girl who earned her living as a secre- 
tary in a bank. Alice must never know 
what he had done, and yet he must tel! 
her what he had done; he was lost, in 
either case. He had no hope of hap- 
piness unless he told her, and none if he 
did. 

It was only by holding his mind on his 
work that Harry Bayne could keep from 
worrying himself sick. Even then, right 
in the midst of some intricate accounting 
problem, would come some such thought 
as: Supposetheroofat Mrs. Duffy's should 
start to leak, and workmen should go to 
the attic to fix it, and find the alligator 
satchel? But the thought that intruded 
oftenest was: What will Alice think of me 
when she knows? 

He had never worked so hard. He 
volunteered to do extra night work be. 
cause it meant extra money, and filled his 
brain. He saved every cent he could, that 
he might pave the way for the day when 
he began to deposit money from the alli- 
gator satchel. 

Six months after he had held up the 
rabbit man and taken the alligator satchel, 
Harry Bayne, dressing to go out for a call 
on Alice Craig, looked at himself in the 


| glass in his room. He had had to stay at 
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“After several years’ strenuous work of studying 
I faced a new position with lowered resistance and 
depleted nerve force, and a splotchy, yellow com- 

lexion. Frankly, I scoffed at the idea of yeast help- 
ing, but the first benefit I noticed was—a long- 
standing chronic constipation relieved. Next, a clear 
complexion that was a surprise to my friends. In 
two months I faced life cheerfully, buoyantly and 


[BELow] 


confidently.” 


(Miss Alice D. Nelson of Wilmington, Del.) 
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Perfect Health « why not? 


This simple food has given it to thousands 


q^ remarkable reports are typical of thou- 
sands of similar tributes to Fleischmann's 
Yeast. There is nothing mysterious aboutits action. 
It is not a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is low so that 
skin, stomach and general health are affected— 


of thirteen years." 


this simple, natural food achieves literally amazing 
results. Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast are millions of tiny yeast-plants, 
alive and active. At once they go to work—in- 
vigorating the whole system, clearing the skin, 
aiding digestion, strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them healthy and active. 


“I believe that I am a pioneer in the Yeast-for-Health 
habit. I was one of those unfortunate youngsters who are 
neither sick nor well. I had a very poor appetite, and my 
mother humored me when she discovered that I liked yeast. 
(This was years ago.) It was not very long before the yeast 
started to take effect. . . . I had a desire to play. My body 
seemed to grow stronger, and my mother said that I was 
like a new child. I have been using Fleischmann's Yeast 
ever since, whenever I felt the need of a regulator—a matter 
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“Through overwork and worry I 
was a nervous, dyspeptic wreck. I tried 
at the time for life insurance, but was 
advised that I was not a good risk. I pur- 
chased Fleischmann’s Yeast, determined 
to give it a trial at least. To my surprise 
and amazement it agreed with me. Today 
I can eat and relish food that a year ago 
I avoided in horror, and this spring I 
secured the much prized policy.” 

(Mr. Charles E. Payne of Ogdensburg, N.Y.) 


(A letter from Miss Laura Banker, Albany, N. Y.) 


“For two years I was never free from 
boils. While touring with the Jrene Company 
one broke out on my chin which caused my 
whole neck to swell and turn purple. The 
hotel doctor said that if I would take fresh 
yeast and would keep taking it he would 
guarantee I would never have another boil. 
I started right in taking Fleischmann's 
Yeast and in two days the boil was drying 
up. That doctor told the truth: I have never 
had a boil since.” 


(Mz M. IW. Robertshaw of New York City) 


. Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann's 
Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 
cakes a day—spread on bread or crackers—dissolved 
in fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann's Yeast comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. All grocers 


have it. Start eating it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. 

Write us for further information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. J-9, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 
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THE EDISON-DICK MIMEOGRAPH y 


—for offices 
It now employs the new MIMEOTYPES\ 


AN 

Stencil Sheets, which are used without mois- 
tening— THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 

In a simple way it rapidly reproduces by the 
thousands, splendidly printed copies of originals 
which may be typewritten or drawn with a 
stylus, such as Form Letters, Bulletins, Diagrams 
or kindred matter—and at a low cost. 

Sizes of Mimeographs to suit requirements— 


proportionate prices. - 
Information in detail sent and questions concern 


ing the process promptly attended to upon request 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Sree U.S. A. 


Cold-Blooded, by RicHarp CONNELL 


Mrs. Duffy’s; he could not leave the attic 
that held his secret. He saw, in the 
mirror, how he had changed. He looked 
six or seven years older than he had six 
months before. 

Then he called on Alice and asked her 
to marry him. He knew he should have 
experienced utter happiness when she 
accepted him. But he didn't. He nerved 
himself to tell her what he had done, but 
his tongue refused to say the words. He'd 
tell her, later. He did not sleep well that 


aight. 

When he went to the office next day 
there were dark circles under his eyes, and 
his nerves were on edge. When an office 
boy tapped him on the shoulder he shied 
1way like a frightened horse. 

* Mr. Winship wants to see you in his 
office,” said the boy. Mr. Winship was 
president of Bayne's company. Bayne 
aad to thrust his hands in his pockets so 
that their trembling could not be seen. 
He thought of flight. No; he'd be cold- 
blooded to the last. He must find out 
what Mr. Winship had found out. Bayne 
walked, unsteadily, into the president’s 
office. 

“T’ve heard good reports about you, 
Bayne,” was the first thing the president 
said. “Now, I need some keen young 
fellow to help me with my work—a fellow 
with some imagination and go to him. 
Most important of all, he must be abso- 
lutely trustworthy. I’ve had my eye on 
you lately, Bayne. If you can fill the bill, 
there’s a big future here for you. To 
begin, the salary will be seventy-five dol- 
lars a week.” 


HEN all Mrs. Duffy’s roomers were 

asleep that night, a nervous young 
man in his stocking feet crept up the ladder 
that led to the attic. When he crept down 
again, he held in his hand a dusty alligator- 
skin satchel. In his room he sat staring 
at the satchel a long time. It was locked, 
but it would be no job to pry it open. 
He stretched out his hands, as if he in- 
tended to open the satchel, then drew 
them back again. 

* No," he said. “I mustn’t. If I once 
see all that money, I might not be strong 
enough—" 

Out of Mrs. Duffy's, when most of the 
city was asleep, stole Harry Bayne, bear- 
ing the alligator satchel. Dawn was al- 
most on the city when he finally found the 
house of Elmore C. Atwater in a street in 
Borough Park, Brooklyn. 

When Harry Bayne rode back to Mrs. 
Duffy's in the subway that morning, he 
did not have the alligator satchel with 
him. Passengers wondered what could 
have happened to a young man so early 
in the morning to make him look so very 
happy. 
**Yessir," remarked Mr. Elmore C. 
Atwater, cashier of Dunne, Tyson and 
Company, dealers in safes and locks. 
“ Durndest, funniest thing I ever heard 
of." He was addressing Mr. Tyson in the 
office. “Remember how some nut chloro- 
formed me about six-seven months ago 
and pinched my old alligator satchel? 
Well, what do you think? This morning 
I found the satchel on the doorstep of 
my house, and not a single thing had 
been taken. My laundry was there, 
just as I left it. Yessir, every last sock 
of it!” 
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A wonderful two years’ trip 
at full pay 


—but only men with imagination can take it 


Asout one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a course is a course. The 
one man in ten has imagination. 


And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it this way: An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are in- 
vited to pack your bag and step in. 
You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to 
the office of the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You will spend 
hours with him, and with other bank 
presidents. 


Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; he 
will answer any question that comes 
to your mind. In intimate personal 
conversation he will tell you what 
he has learned from his own expe- 
rience. He will give you at first hand 
the things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. You 
will not leave these bankers until 
you have a thoro understanding of 
our great banking system. 

When you have finished with them the car 
will be waiting. It will take you to the offices 
of men who direct great selling organizations. 
They will be waiting for you; their time will 
be at your disposal—all the time you want 
until you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel.. You will visit 
the principal industries of the country. | 
The men who have devoted their lives | 
to production will be your guides thru 
these plants in Detroit, Cleveland, | 
Chicago and in every great industrial | 
center. | 

Thru other days the heads of account- 
ing departments will guide you. On l 
others, men who have made their mark | 
in office management; on others, traffic 
experts, and authorities in commercial | 


law and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will be your 
companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two years. 
It will cost you nothing in income, for your 
salary, will go right along. Every single day 
you will be in contact with men whose au- 
thority is proved by incomes of $50,000, 
6100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man with imagina- 
tion could spend two years like that without 
being bigger at the end? Is it humanly pos- 
sible for a mind to come in contact with the 
biggest minds in business without growing 
more self-reliant, more active, more able? 

Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
anexperience? Do you wonder that the men 
who have had it—who have made this two 
years' journey—are holding positions of ex- 
ecutive responsibility in business everywhere? 

This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you. 
Not merely a set of books (tho you do receive 
a business library which will be a source of 
guidance and inspiration thruout your busi- 
ness life). Not merely a set of lectures (tho 
the lectures parallel what is offered in the 
leading university schools of business). Not 
merely business problems which you solve, 
and from which you gain definite practical 
experience and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, re- 
ports, bulletins—come to you, but they are 
not the real Course. The real Course is the 
experience of the most successful business 
men in the country. For two years you live 
with them. In two years you gain what they 
have had to work out for themselves thru 
a lifetime of practical effort. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


If you are the one man in ten to whom this 
page is directed, there is a book which you 
will be glad to own. It is called “A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Progress.” In it is 
a chart built out of the experience of 250,000 
men. You can see by this chart exactly where 
you stand today in your mastery of business 
fundamentals. And just what progress you 
can make in six months; in twelve months; 
in eighteen months; in two years. 

If you have read this far, and if you are 
at least 21 years of age, you are one of the 
men who ought to clip the coupon and re- 
ceive it with our compliments, 


The car is 
waiting; 
step in 


159 Astor Place New York City 
Send me the book, “A Definite 


Plan for Your Business Progress," 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 


| 
———— 
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Rock of Hges 


The 
Perfect ! 
Monumental | 
Granite 


EN today are i 

building me. | 
morials that will en- | 
dure forever. For in 
Rock of Ages gran- 
ite they have found 
the ideal material, 
combining eternal 
permanence and 
matchless beauty. 
Rock of Ages, in its 
fineness of texture, | 
natural blue-gray 
color and rich mir- 
ror-like polish, is the 
ultimate in monu- 
mental art. 


Rock of Ages is guaran- 
teed. A Certificate of Per- 
fection accompanies each 
memorial if requested 
when placing order with 
your local memorial mer- 
chant. Insist upon Rock 
of Ages and the Certifi- 
cate—there is no substi- 
tute for either. 


Booklet " A" sent on request 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY | 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont | 
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A Little Alaskan Schooner Was My 
Childhood Home 


(Continued from page 11) 


cookies, and he paid us five cents apiece 
for every mangy codfish we lugged in to 
im. 

But dearer to us children than anyone 
else at the post was Redhead, a slim, dare- 
devil person whose wife was Senott, a 
lively young Thlinget woman, beloved by 
us also for her generosity in the matter of 
wild strawberries and smoked salmon. 


HILE we were anchored off the 

Kayak post the Indians from the sur- 
rounding country: gathered there for a 
great Potlatch given in honor of the de- 
ceased members of the tribe, for the 
Thlinget believes that the Northern Lights 
are spirits of the dead wandering in space 
waiting for relatives on earth to give a 
festival for the repose of their souls. 

Day and night the drums beat and the 
natives swarmed about the post in 
grotesque array. Some were wrapped in 

ay Potlatch blankets made of heavy blue 

roadcloth decorated with designs in 
white pearl buttons. Others wore the 
native Chilcat blanket—marvels of sav- 
age embroidery—made of mountain-goat 
hair and the inner bark of the yellow 
cedar. Above the blankets black eyes 
looked out from weird masks representing 
birds and beasts, and some of the Indians 
wore the skulls of grizzlies and huge fish 
on their heads. 

One night my father took us to the 
dance. The lodge was full of smoke from 
many pipes and the Indians in their finery 
were squatted about the walls. Drummers 
beat on sealskin drums, while one by one 
the dancers whirled or shambled in imita- 
tion of the animals they were imperso- 
nating. After these solo performances the 
general dance began. Every buck took a 
squaw and capered about with her in a 
circle. Faster and faster beat the drums, 
louder and louder chanted the Indian 
voices, until I, imbued with the spirit of 
the occasion, was just about to coax my 
brother Loll to join me in the whirl. Just 
then, however, I was asked to dance by 
the big Indian who had tried to buy me. 

I wasn't waist high to him, but was 
tremendously eager to get on the floor, and 
before my mother could prevent I was 
stepping out with my huge blanketed 
partner. He spun me at arm's length, 
then spread his arms like wings. In gay 
abandon I pranced around him, flipping 
up the fringes of his blanket, catching at 
the streamers on his shoulders. y 
brothers applauded me, and so did the 
Indians, until I felt myself completely 
grown up and the belle of the ball. At the 
end of the dance my partner, with grave 
courtesy, presented me with a bag of 
raisins, which my brothers promptly ate. 

While we were at Kayak the White 
Chief persuaded my father to hunt for 
the placer gold of Middleton Island— 
Middleton, so small that only the largest 
maps show it, a speck far out on the blue 
of the North Pacific, separated from the 
mainland by sixty-five miles of the 
roughest sea in Alaska. Little more than 


surrounded by reefs and shoals—a 
veritable death trap for ships. It was 
uninhabited then, though a cabin had 
been built there by some hunters. There 
were no animals of any kind on it and 
only one tree, a stunted spruce that grew 
along the ground from the force of the 
Bales that sweep the ocean in that 
ocality. 

The White Chief wanted our schooner, 
and my father wanted the gold which ap- 
peared at uncertain intervals on the sand: 
of Middleton. The very fact that the 
source of this gold was a mystery lured my 
father irresistibly. 

The “Tyee” passed into the hands o: 
the White Chief, who paid half the pur. 
chase price and was to pay the remainde: 
in six months. My father bought what 
provisions he could at the post—thesc 
were limited because the yearly steame! 
had not yet arrived with a supply—ané 
with food for only four months he made 
ready to set out on the quest. My young 
mother did not approve of the venture at 
all and often in the dusk, when she'd bx 
humming the three of us to sleep in he: 
wide bunk, I'd reach up and find her fac 
wet with tears. 

The White Chief was to send the 
"'Tyee" with us to the island, from. 
whence it would return immediately 
since there was no harbor there; but a: 
soon as the supply boat had come from 
the States, he was to bring us the re 
mainder of our winter provisions. 

The morning we left for Middleton my 
father was debonair and gay; Cap Lyons. 
who went with us, was puffy and excited. 
but my mother was strangely sad. 

And so we sailed away “blind across un- 
charted seas.” It was only the wonder of 
the following months that was impressed 
on my childish mind. I realized little of 
the dangers, the hardships, the fears, the 
starvation that were ours; for the White 
Chief, despite his brave promises, never 
came with our provisions. No one came 
for ten long hungry months. 

In m at novel, “Where the Sun 
Swings North," I have told the story of 
the Kayak post and those months on 
wind-swept Middleton, taking the inci- 
dents from the diary my mother kept; but 
I had to modify them then, to make them 
conform to fiction standards. 


I: WAS an August day when the sailors 
from the “Tyee” put us ashore through 
the surf that ringed the Island, a sunny 
day with rice grass shimmering like 

lished rapiers, red-vested bumblebees 
hissing in the lupines, and wild straw- 
berries red along the dunes. So great was 
the fear of the reefs that the sailors would 
hardly wait to land all our meager outfit 

My mother has often told me of the 
terrible feeling of desolation and despair 
that swept over her as the last glimpse 
of the “Tyee” disappeared on the horizon 
and she realized we were all alone on an 
uninhabited island sixty-five miles from 
the mainland. But she had no time to in- 
dulge in tears, for the schooner had not 
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The tag in the Keytainer pocke 
offers a reward for return tc 
Buxton, Inc. Only Buxton 


knows to whom these keys be 


Richly cased in leather, flat, com- 
pact, your most important keys! A 


case that fits securely into pocket or 
oh ne handbag—with a clip, if you want 


it, like a fountain pen. 


NEVER AGAIN the question: 


“Where’s the key?” 


A | 


Cowhide Keytainer, 
brown or black. Six 
hooks. | Holds twelve 
keys. Handy pocket 
model No. 02-6, $1.00. 
Other models from 50 
cents to $11.00. 


Set of two alligator 
calf Keytainers. 
Gold-plated hooks ^ 
and 14kt. gold fasteners. N H 
(Two-hook model has 

rolled gold clip.) In satin- 

lined gift-box, $9.25. 


In this slim leather case—all your keys are instantly 


at your fingertips * ° 


. 


- And now, as a final 


safeguard, the new Buxton Key ldentification Service 


SLENDER case of fine leather 
in which the keys lie flat— 
each on its proper swivel hook— 
as attractive, as easy to remember 
as your watch or your billfold— 
The Buxton Keytainer has 
settled for several million people 
the question of how to carry keys 
conveniently, securely. 

And now, as a final safeguard 
against permanent loss, the Buxton 
Key Identification Service has been 
established. 

Gone the danger of losing your 
keys without hope of getting them 
back! Gone the danger of tagging 
them with your name and address 
for the information of unscrupu- 
lous persons! 

In each Keytainer pocket is a small card 
bearing a number and a request to the 
finder to send it to Buxton headquarters 
at Springfield, Mass, and receive a 


reward. Another card, bearing the same 
number and the owner's name and ad- 


dress, is filed at Buxton headquarters for 
identification. Upon receipt of a lost 
Keytainer, it is forwarded at once to its 
owner and the finder is sent a reward. 


* * * 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in dozens 
of different types and leathers— from 
high-grade cowhide at one dollar and 
less to gold-mounted pin seal at eleven 
dollars —2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks—and each 
hook holds two keys. 

You can get combination sets, too — 
splendid as gifts to the housewife or the 
man of many interests — a small Keytainer 
for the four keys used oftenest, and a 
larger model for all one's other keys. 

Jewelers, stationers, department stores, 
drug stores, leather goods, haberdashery 
and hardware stores carry Buxton Key- 
tainers. Drop in and examine them— 
or let us send you the Book of Buxton 
Keytainers—free. BUXTON, Inc., 160 
Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles — with and without the Handy 
Pocket. The Identification Service of 
course applies only to the Handy Pocket 
models which hold the card shown 


above. Protect your keys withthis 
new national Service—at once! 


BUXTON KEY.TAINER 
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Simplicity Plus Exquisite Workmanship 


N radio, efficiency increases as experi- 

ence refines and simplifies it:—If you 
will examine an ATWATER KENT Receiv- 
ing Set you will notice the absence of 
intricate wires and controls:—you will 
be impressed with the simplicity of its 
construction. 

Largely because of this simplicity— 
plus exquisite workmanship and pre- 
cision of engineering skill, ArwATER 
Kent Receiving Sets have no peer in 
the combined features of selectivity, 


distance, ease of operation, tonal 
quality and volume. 

—and it is a significant fact that as 
radio gains new enthusiasts, the de. 
mand for ATWATER KENT grows. 

There is an ATWATER Kent Receiv- 
ing Set to suit your preference, in size, 
price and type. There are three loud 
speakers to select from. Before you 
purchase, make it a point to see 
ATWATER KENT instruments and com- 
pare prices. 


Instructive literature sent on request 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 4970 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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been gone an hour before my father found 
that the cowardly sailors had landed us 
three miles from the cabin. However, he 
and Cap erected two tents at the edge 
ot the rice grass. Our little sheet-iron 
stove was set up in front, and soon the 
shiny pipe was carrying a gay plume of 
smoke. 

All my life I shall remember how the 
trampled rice grass sent forth a clean wild 
smell that came in to us from under the 
white walls as we drowsed off to sleep 
that first memorable night on Middleton. 

It was our dog Kobuk that saved us 
from death that night. His barking 
woke us just in time to escape the great 
tide that swept in over our tents; but our 
provisions, landed on the beach, were 
nearly covered. The days that followed 
were spent in packing what was left three 
miles down the sandy beach to the cabin. 

My brother Loll and I set out, after 
each storm, for this first camp of ours, to 
see if the stored food was safe. Once, in 
trying to pass a cliff, we were caught by 
a huge incoming breaker and were thrown 
high on a rocky shelf, where we clung 
desperately until my father found us. 


[E WAS only after these great storms 
that gold appeared in the sands, and we 
children soon benne experts in locating 
patches of black and ruby sand which pro- 
claimed the presence of the precious metal. 
Often we would go out with a tablespoon 
and pick up the “colors” of gold that 

littered on exposed bedrock after a 
heavy sea, but there were weeks at a time 
when not a glint of yellow appeared any- 
where along our shores. 

There were other things, however, far 
more fascinating to us little ones. Huge 
skeletons of whales lay whitening along 
the upper beach line with sea forget-me- 
nots Learning between the pitted ribs. 
The vertebrz of these monsters we used 
as stools in our cabin. And there were 
strange fish that came ashore in gales, 
fish with tusks a foot long—one of which 
serves me to-day as a paper knife. 

We children took great pride in our 
cabin on Middleton, for Mother had hung 
white curtains at the windows, through 
which we could look out over the ever- 
changing sea to where Asia lay beyond the 
horizon. There was a red tablecloth on 
the table Dad had made, and a nickel 
lamp with a white shade. Mother's bed 
had a gay Indian blanket and many 
cushions. The kettle was always singing 
cheerful'y on the stove, abundantly 
supplied with fuel by the driftwood that 
floated to the island's shores; and the pots 
and pans hung in a shining row on the 
wall behind. All our homes in Alaska 
were cozy, thanks to my mother. 

My father used to stand with his arm 
across her little shoulders and say to us: 
“I’m blessed of the saints entirely, for 
sure your mother can make a home out of 
a dry-goods box." W= little nomads of the 
North, who spent our early youth camp- 
ing in tents along new trails, floating down 
rivers in flatboats, or stopping a week or 
so in trappers' cabins, never in all our 
wanderings missed that home-sense which 
is so essential to the happiness of families. 
Ours was the happiest family I have ever 
known, and it was because my mother, in 
her love for us, transformed the wilderness 
with her gentle feminine touch. 

Two months went by with no sign of the 


“Tyee.” One day gulls and sea-parrots 
left the island in great clouds that 
darkened the sky for half an hour. Win- 
ter was in the air. Far off on the ocean we 
could see the cannery boats going south; 
but they gave Middleton a wide Berth: 

In my mother’s diary is recorded her 
despair when she realized that the White 
Chief had abandoned us to starve. We 
were living then on musty oatmeal and 
flour which had been soaked in sea water 
the night we landed. Old Cap Lyons had 
grown slim as a boy, and we children were 
always hungry. Mother estimated the 
number of months that must elapse be- 
fore help could come to us—for no boat 
dared approach Middleton in the winter— 
and then she apportioned the remainder 
of the food, using just so much each day. 
We children went with her after every 
tide to hunt periwinkles and limpets on 
the beach. Other than those, there was 
nothing edible on the island. 

It was on my mother that the greatest 
strain fell during those long, lean months; 
it was she who saw the food supply dwin- 
dle; it was she who had to appease the 
hunger of her three growing children with 
the meager rations at hand. She watched 
us three lose our chubbiness, and all the 
terrible tales of starvation she had read 
came to torment her. She made up her 
mind that when the flour was gone she 
would take us to the cliff and leap with us 
into the sea. And day by day she put 
aside two thirds of her allowance of food 
and gave it to us, though we did not 
know it then. 

We children never did realize our terri- 
ble danger. To us it was a happy and 
busy life. We had no toys, but we made 
some, and we had Mother to play with 
us, and my father to sing us quavering 
Irish melodies. I possessed a red pencil 
—treasured above rubies—and every day 
I made a drawing which told a story. 
These were pasted in a dado about our 
room, where we three derived much 
pleasure and amusement from them. 


PRING came with thousands of wild 
^ flowers, clear emerald seas crashing on 
the reefs, cliffs swarming with returned sea 
birds and sands flecked with gold; but 
with all its beauty it was a time of 
gnawing hunger and heartbreaking dis- 
appointment. 

From the lookout on the top of the hill 
back of our house we could see the can- 
nery boats going north for the season, 
but never one turned in toward our 
island. 

My father thought that if we had an 
American flag to hoist upside down on the 
lookout mast, some captain might notice 
the signal of distress and come in, despite 
the danger of the reefs. We had no flag 
and our scanty supply of clothing was in 
shreds. But Mother, who has always 
managed to do the impossible, made one. 
The stripes were of flour sacking and 
pieces of ced blanket. The stars were 
affixed to a blue field, made of my father's 
last shirt. No more crude and pitiful 
emblem of our country ever was made, 
but Mother has told me how the mere 
sight of the Stars and Stripes put new 
hope and faith in us all. 

t was the banner that has always stood 
for freedom and hope and strength, and 
the afternoon my father ran it to the top 
of the pole we stood about in a circle and 


On a Mountain Side 


—Stefco buildings meet all conditions 


The plant pictured above, consisting of eight 
STEFCO buildings, graphically shows the flexibility 
of STEFCO design, under unusual conditions. 
Scientifically engineered, strong and rigid, of simple 
design, in the largest units possible for practical 
field handling, the Chief Consolidated Mining 
Company erected these eight buildings themselves 
and write they "are very satisfactory in every 
respect.” (June 20th, 1924.) 


Stefco Buildings Are Good Buildings 


You don't have “to lift the hood" on a STEFCO 
building. They are a finished product. Nothing 
experimental about them as is attested by the 
thousands in successful use for every industrial 
purpose. All steel, fireproof, permanent construc- 
tion. The seven general types are standardized to 
meet almost every requirement. Fink type struc- 
tural steel trusses. Wall and roof covering, copper 
steel sheets, galvanized to resist rust and corrugated 
for strength. Trusses will carry additional distrib- 
uted load, such as trolleys, line shafting, mono-rails, 
etc., if desired. 


— P o ^ = 
Stefco railroad car shops, Fruit Growers 
- Hapus Co., Indiana Harbor. Ind. 
LES ow crane type 60 x 600 x 20. Note direct 
é y/ p roof lighting effect. 


Low crane ype Reduce Fixed Charges 
Fixed plant investment, like taxes, goes on forever. Stefco 


cuts the burden in adding to working capital. 


Ask for Free Detailed Estimates 


Worked out for your individual need by Stefco engineers. 
No cost or obligation. Mail this coupon for valuable 
building information that will save you money, and the Steíco 
1924 bulietin. 


Remember Stefco Saves Half 


STEFCO STEEL COMPANY 


(Steel Fabricating Corporation) 
General Office and Works, Michigan City, Ind. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Ready Built — Steel 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


Service Bureau, Stefco Steel Company, z 

| Gentlemen: Michigan City, Indiana 

Iam interested in a__________type of building 

| wide by long by -high to eaves with 
———— doors and windows. Please send information 
with the understanding that it obligates me in no way. 
Name. Hoarteon um ree era | 
Firm Name 


Address LLL —— City —— — — ———— | 
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ana Win a Prize 


: Copy the picture of the tennis 
D 0 You Like to D raw? girl and send us your drawing— 


perhaps you will win first prize. This contest is for amateurs 
only (17 years old or more), so do not hesitate to enter, even if 


you have not had much practice. 
1st Prize - - $100.00 
50.00 


2nd Prize - - - 
3rd Prize, $25.00 5th Prize, - - $10.00 
4th Prize, $15.00 6th to 15th Prizes, each $5.00 

FREE! Errare e bath fallen: 


reproduction (suitable for framing) of a painting by 
a nationally known American illustrator. 


spa is to be a real commercial artist, try your hand 

If Your Great Desire now! Capable artists readily earn $50, $75, $100, 
k and rds. Hun s of ambitious young men and women 

Mie "found thelr lifework—often have quickly doubled and trebled their 


incomes—through the Federal Home-Study Course. A number of America's 
miest noted Senis have contributed exclusive lessons to the Federal Course— 
such as Neysa McMein, Franklin Booth, Charles Livingston Bull, Chas. E. 
Chambers, Edwin V. Brewer and others. It is these remarkable lessons com- 
bined with the individual, personal criticism of each lesson that has made 
this course i by authorities as "America's Foremost Course in 
Commercial Art." With proper training you should be able to duplicate 
the success of our hundreds of graduates. By all means enter this contest— 
see what you can do. 


Rules for Contestants: 


This contest open only to amateurs, 17 years old or more. Professional commercial artists 
and Federal students are not eligible. Note these rules carefully. 


5. Write your name, address, age and oc- 


is gi d back- 
1. Draw only the tennis girl an ci eee inane 


ground—not border or lettering. 


6. All drawings must be received in Minne- 
apolis by October 20, 1924. 


Prizes will be awarded for drawings best in 
proportion and neatness, by Faculty members 
of the Federal Schools, Inc. All contestants 
will be notified of the prize winners. Make 
your drawing of the sid now: and send it to 


9. Send one drawing only, making it ex- 
actly 5 inches wide, on paper 6 inches wide 
by 5 inches high. 

3. Use only pencil or pen. 


4, No drawings will be returned. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
1408 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


cheered, while the wind that floated it 
flutrered our rags about us. We expected 
it to bring us a ship right away; but it 
never did. Neither did the great bonfires 
which my father built on the lookout. 

Once, after the gulls had returned in 
the spring, my baby brother Freddie and 
I were out searching for food, when we 
sighted a screaming cloud of birds hover- 
ing above something on the beach. We 
ran toward it and saw a halibut about fivc 
feet long. The gulls had already begun tc 
devour it, and I could feel the wind 
from their wings as they flew shrieking 
about our heads. l remembered how they 
plucked the eyes from living salmon that 
struggled up shallow streams in summer, 
and T was afraid. I gathered my little 
brother against me with one arm and beat 
the birds off with the other. I wanted tc 
run home, but I knew I must save that 
halibut. 

Freddie and I were too small to carry 
the fish; if we went home to tell my 
father, the gulls would have it devoured 
before he could get back; if I sent Freddie 
home and stayed to protect it, the little 
fellow would take such a long time that 
the tide would have the fish covered 
before Dad reached me; I dared not leave 
Freddie by himself to keep the gulls away, 
for the voracious birds might injure him 
during my absence. All these things 
flashed through my mind as I stood there 
beating the air with my fist. This is how 
I solved the problem: 

came my little coat and dress and 
tticoat. I tore them each down the 
ack and spread them over the fish, 
weighting the cloth down with sand and 
stones; then I hid Freddie under a pile of 
driftwood, from whence he scowled out 
like a ferocious little animal in a den. I 
left him shouting baby imprecations at 
the gulls and raced home “under bare 
poles,” as Cap afterward described it. 
That night we forgot hunger as we ate 
an after pan of fried halibut, golden- 
brown on the outside, snowy-white and 
steaming on the inside! 

In the long light evenings the two men 
would sit cleaning their gold dust by 
blowing the black sand from it. Often 
when the late sunlight glinted on the yel- 
low piles my father would call my mother 
to come and see how pretty it looked. 

* But what good is all the gold of Alaska, 
if it will not buy us an ounce of food ?” she 
used to say to him. 


ONCE at night, we escaped death by 
twenty feet; for as we slept a tidal 
wave rolled in, tossing drift and débris far 
up over the beaches, washing out entirely 
the little lake below our house, and leav- 
ing piles of kelp at our very door. 

dy May there were thousands of birds 
all about us; but we could not kill any, 
because my father had no ammunition for 
the shotgun. Every day, however, Loll 
and I went to the cliffs to hunt for gull 
eggs. We were always hopeful when we 
started, but sad and hungry when we 
found none, and I remember how we tried 
to comfort our mother for the absence of 
eggs by bringing her armloads of flowers! 
Later on, my father used to lower us over 
the edge of cliffs to see if the shags, nest- 
ing on rocky shelves three hundred feet 
above the breakers, had begun to lay. 
But they had not. 

By this time my mother—through giv- 
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Looking for a Bigger Salary? 


If while you read this page a thousand 
men should march in front of you — pay- 
envelopes in hand — and each should say 
to you something like this: 


"You're wondering about home-study train- 
ing by the LaSalle Problem Method. But 
VE'RE not wondering! HERE'S the evi- 
dence, Mr. Man—in BIGGER PAY" 


If you could actually SEE and TALK 
with these men—and not just a thousand, 
but many, many thousand — 

You'd not waste time in WONDERING. 
You'd write to LaSalle Extension University 
AT ONCE —and get the FACTS! 


* * * 


"These men can't come to you in person— 
but they CAN come most enthusiastically 
by LETTER 

"aad re =e of the rut you may be 
in—the discouragement you may feel— 
the thought you may hold that your particu- 
lar case is ''different'' — regardless of all 
that, you will find among the 450,000 men 
who have enrolled with alle in the past 
fourteen years many thousands of men who 
have been up against situations EQUALLY 
HARD —and who DESPITE the obstacles 
they faced have won rapid and most grati- 
fying advancement. 

Consider A. V. McDuffie, a North Caro- 
lina man, for example—clerk in a grocery 
store at $15 a week, and with a wife and 
little daughter to support. Refusing to be 
disheartened at his financial straits, he 


men 


enrolled for training in 
Higher Accountancy— 
advanced in a salaried 

osition to a point where 

1e was making $75 a week 
—and in his latest letter 
writes that he now owns a 
half-interest in an independ- 
ent firm of Certified Public 
Accountants, and that his 
average income, even in dull 
years, is better than $10,000 a year. 


Consider L. A. M. Lewis, an Ohio man, 
who writes: 

“Nineteen months ago I was a stenographer with 
a stenographer's salary and a vague idea that I 
wanted to know more about my work. Today— 
thanks to your course in Modern Business Corre- 
spondence—I have a department of my own in 
which I handle the work I used to take in dictation, 
with a 75 per cent increase in salary. The whole 
field of business has been opened to me, and my aims 
have gone higher and higher. Lately { have had an 
offer from the sales manager to represent the com- 
pany on the road. It's the biggest thing that has 
come my way, and it’s the result of LaSalle training.” 

Consider, finally, the thousands and thou- 
sands of LaSalle-trained men who have 
won advancement by the LaSalle Problem 
Method. During three months’ time, for 
example, as many as 1193 reported definite 
increases totalling $1,248,526. The average 
increase per man was 89 per cent. 


* * * 


If McDuffie—and Lewis—and thousands 
of others who have profited greatly by 


-Let LaSalle-trained 


tell you how 
to get it! 


LaSalle training—could come to you in 

person and tell you what they’ ve proved 

n d ree you'd no longer '*wonder.'' 
ou 


But —PERHAPS you are shrewd enough 
—PERHAPS you have sufficient foresight 
to quit ‘‘wondering’’ RIGHT NOW — and 
from this very moment to make it your 
business to find out just what LaSalle train- 
ing can do for YOU— 


If so—there's a coupon just below this 
text which will bring you complete particu- 
lars of the training you are interested 
in, details of LaSalle's convenient payment 

lan, and a copy of that most inspirin 

k, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” al 
without obligation. 


You want a bigger salary? Mark and 
sign and mail that coupon NOW—and— 
*'let LaSalle-trained men tell you how to 
GET it!” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and ful] information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 


mane Management— Foreign and 
Domestic: 

Railroad or Industrial Trafe M 

ger, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Railway Station Management: 
Training for position of Station Ac- 
countant, Cashier and Agent, Division 
Agent, etc. 

Banking and Finance: Trainin ng tor 
executive positions in Banks an 
nancial Institutions. 

Modern Koremunship and Produc- 
tion Methods: n 

in Shop Management, such as that of 
Superintendent, 
Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 


Also a copy of your book, 


Business Management: Training for 
Official, Managerial, Sales and Depart- 
mental Executive positions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training for 
ition as les Executive, Salesman, 
les Coach of Trainer, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Manufacturer's Agent, Solicitor, 

and all positions in retail, wholesale, or 
specialty selling. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for posi- 

tion as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 

Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
LI Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


Li o 


L] 
0 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference 
and Consultation Service for Business Men. 


Dept. 1033-R 
all without obligation to me. 


raining for position as 


ana- Works ^ 


agement: Training in 


Personnel Manager, 


for loyee Service. 
Fi- 

Cisa Practice: Traini 
as Sales or Collection 
Training for positions 
Manager, Secretary, 
Expert Book Keeping: 
position as Head 


General Foreman, [aj 


NIN 46 el I LR ee ees Predent Postage ecient cessere 


Industrial Management Ef- 
ficiegcy: Training for positions in 
Tanagement, Production Con- 
trol, Industrial Engineering, etc. 
Personnel and Employment Man- 


lations Manager, Employment Man- 
ager, and positions relating to 
odern Business Correspondence 


Sales Promotion Mansa; Mail Sales 


ook kee; 


Chicago, Illinois 


Business Eng. 
lish: Training 
for Business 

Correspond- 
C and 


L1 


the position of Cop: 

Industrial Re- Writers. 
E Clossiedel Spes. Titi i Spanish: Training for 
sm- position as Foreign Correspondent wita 


Spanish-speaking countries. 

Effective Speaking: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech, for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicians, 
Clubmen, etc. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
countants. 


ng for position 
Correspondent, 


E 
O 


o Training for 


Address . 
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SÉ 
OSTEOPATHY 


the 
ren 


Out of all that it has contributed 
to the welfare of humanity, nothing 
isso precious as the work that Osteo- 
pathy has done among the children. 


sak 
Chil 


Here the Osteopathic physician 
finds the greatest encouragement 
and inspiration for his work. With- 
out drugs, with recourse to correc- 
tive surgery only as a last resort, 
the application of Osteopathic adjust- 
ment guides the developing phy- 
sique along the paths that nature 
intended. 


Osteopathy understands children. 
Osteopathy understands the mis- 
fortunes of children. In the office 
of the Osteopathic physician you 
will find only sympathetic, compe- 
tent and safe counsel. Take the 
children to the Osteopath. 


The mothers and fathers in every walk 
of life owe it to their children to learn 
the true facts about Osteopathy. Send 
for "Facts About Osteopathy” — fhe 
complete 48 page bak described below. 


Bungay or Osteoratmic EpUcATION 
1402 F and M Bank Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Please send me FREE a copy of “Facts About Osteopathy” 


Name 


Street 


City State. 
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ing up her portion of food to us children— 
had grown very weak. One night Loll and 
I heard our father sob, or thought we 
did. I don’t know how we ever came to 
connect these things with the idea of 
fresh meat; but in some way we knew 
Mother must have it. Neither of us was 
eight years old; but it was with the idea 
of providing her with this food that we 
began getting up at five in the moming 
and going hunting with clubs. Loll was 
Robinson Crusoe and I was Man Friday 
in this game, which was yet more serious 
with us than a game. 

One memorable morning we slipped out 
and raced to the cliffs two miles away. 
The air was alive with gulls and parrots, 
but, try as we might, we could not hit 
them with our clubs. Coming home 
we peered down into a clump of stunted 
alders—and there, under a canopy of low 
branches, not six feet below us, were doz- 
ens of stolid-looking sea-parrots. With 
one plunge Loll was among them usin 
his club. Before the heavy birds coul 
fly clear of the entangling branches he 
had killed five, but his little hands and 
his freckled face were scarred from their 
biting crimson beaks. 


WE WERE never hungry after that, 
but we were always sad, for neither 
my father nor Cap was agile enough to 
creep up on the parrots and get them with 
aclub. On little Loll fell the burden of 

roviding food for six people; and since 
he loved birds and animals this daily task 
of killing nearly broke his heart, and the 
hearts of all of us. I went with him every 
morning, and the two of us would sit on 
the ridge and cry before he could steel 
himself to the work. When he had killed 
six or seven birds, he always laid them out 
on the grass and stroked their little dead 
heads, explaining to them why he had to 
take their lives. Both of us felt better 
after that. The anguish of those mornings 
is still so vivid to me that I have never 
been able to hunt birds and beasts, though 
many of my women friends in Alaska are 
excellent shots. 

By this time the flour was all gone, but 
we expected to get gull eggs any day. My 
father and Cap, however, had decided on a 
desperate venture, for it was quite evident 
that the White Chief was not coming for 
us. The two men had discovered a bat- 
tered Columbia River boat, so old that 
the decayed wood could be torn apart 
with the fingers. They recalked it and 
were waiting for a favorable day on which 
to set sail de the mainland to get help. 
Mother and we children were to stay on 
the island. 

My Father had saved six cartridges for 
his revolver, and the mght before he and 
Cap were to leave on that journey, which 
would have meant nearly certain death, I 
heard Father say to Mother: "I'll leave 
the revolver with you, dear; and if I don't 
come back by the time the parrots and 
eggs are gone, you know what to do, little 
woman." 

But help came the very next day! Our 
friend Redhead, returning to Kayak after 
nine months' absence, found what the 
White Chief had done to us. His rage 
and indignation knew no bounds; but the 
White Chief, all powerful in his own post, 
absolutely refused to allow Redhead to 
take the “Tyee” and come for us. Red- 
head had no hope that we had survived 


the winter; nevertheless he waylaid a 
passing cannery boat, persuaded the cap- 
tain to come after us, and accompanied 
the ship to the island. My mother was so 
frail and weak that she had to be carried 
aboard. All I recall of that wonderful 
day of rescue is that the galley cook on 
the boat gave us a huge bag of sweets, 
and we children ate cookies all night. 


TO-DAY our home is at Katalla, on the 
shores of the wildest stretch of the North 
Pacific. The store my father established 
is the typical Alaskan trading post, with 
a little of everything on the shelves and 
in the center a big stove made of a gaso- 
lene drum. About this heater every eve- 
ning sit the old-timers, telling stories. 

At the back of the store is our living- 
room, with a wide window overlooking 
the sea. It is a place of comfortable chairs, 
a piano, piles of magazines and papers, 
shelves of books, and a stove on which the 
coffee pot is always in readiness. While a 
customer waits for his slab of bacon to be 
wrapped, he comes back to Mother for a 
cup of coffee and a chat, or perhaps to ask 
her what he should do for his cold. There 
is no doctor in our town, neither is there a 
minister, and Mother serves in both 
capacities. 

oung surveyors and engineers, down 
from the hills after a season’s work, make 
a bee line for our place, and from morning 
to night they are playing the piano, sing- 
ing, listening to our late phonograph 
records, and yelling witticisms at the 
customers in the store. Our table is as, 
elastic as a rubber band, for it can always 
be stretched to accommodate one more 
guest at our “pot-luck” dinners. 

In our old back room we have enter- 
tained men from every walk of life, begin- 
ning with German barons and ending with 
Thlinget witch-doctors. Everyone who 
comes to us has traveled far and adven- 
tured boldly, and everyone has a tale to 
tell. These are the E aa and the 
experiences I weave into stories. 

love my country and my Alaskans; 
but at home I am so happy just living 
that I cannot write a line. fk is only when 
I come down to the United States and get 
homesick that I can write. We Alaskans 
are a sentimental people, easily moved to 
laughter or to tears, quick to fight and 
quick to love, and very impractical ac- 
cording to city standards. 

Our psychology is simple and elemental. 
There are no inferiority complexes among 
us, because if we are He it is because we 
have matched our wits and our strength 
against the mighty North—and won. 

I seize every excuse to stop writing and 
go rambling around Alaska. Before I be- 

an writing the serial “ Rocking Moon,” 

decided I must live on a fox ranch to 
et the real atmosphere, although such 
islands were as familiar to me as the 
alm of my hand; so I set out with a girl 
riend for the far-away Aleutian Islands, 
where I wanted to place my story. At the 
quaint old Russian town of Kodiak we 
lived in a pink cottage from which a boot- 
legger had just been evicted. Apart 
from this modern touch our Kodiak days 
were like stepping back into some de- 
lightful old-world story, through which 
sauntered beautiful creole girls with eyes 
like the Madonna of Kazan; romantic 
Russian priests who still visit their out- 
lying parishes in bidarkas; dashing young 
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Four-Minute Essays, By Dr. Frank Crane 


of whom John M. Siddall (Sid) said: 


“Dr. Crane is a living wonder. He is the doggondest combination I ever 
saw of the idealist and the practical man. His head is sometimes in the 
clouds, but his feet are always on the ground. When he unwinds to his 
full length he is about a mile high. He does an enormous amount of good.” 


WHAT DR. CRANE 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


Make you more 
efficient. 


Help you use more 


forceful English. 


Open the door to the 
greatest minds of all 
ages. 


Help you win poise, 
self-control, 
concentration, 
determination, 
will power. 


Give you a simple 
workable philosophy 
of life to practice 

anywhere,everywhere Semi-Flexible 

Artcraft, handsomely 

embossed and modeled in colors, 

brown tops—Each book 5/4 x 4 in. 


THE MAN WITH A 


R. FRANK CRANE was not known outside 

of a small circle of friends twelve years ago 

when he began writing for one daily newspaper. 

Today 50 of the great metropolitan news- 

papers publish his daily messages, and they are 

syndicated in 17 foreign countries, giving him 
a daily audience of over 20,000,000 readers. 

In the few years since he began writing he has 
won millions of friends by his helpful philosophy. These men 
and women who are doing the world's work look to him for 
inspiration. 


FREE If RE Act 


A FEW TITLES 


Dad 

Joy of Work 

Our Enemies 

Efficiency 

To France 

The Fat Map 

Brains 

The Only Way 

Self-Cure 

Vision 

Money Makers 

Socrates 

A Dull Day 

Fool's Gold 

Human Flies 

Yeast of '76 

You 

[deal Woman 

Second Wind 

Salesmanship 

Elbert Hubbard 

Hunting a Job 

Friend Bed 

if 1 Were God 

The Musical City 

The Unconquerable 
and 374 More 


NUTRESAS 


Ni 


E 


Showing Hammered Copper Book Ends 


MILLION FRIENDS 


Here are 400 of his Four-Minute Essays—his masterpieces— 
each one dealing with a vital human subject, selected by Dr. 
Crane himself. 


Ten beautiful volumes, each small enough to be carried in 
your pocket and read on the train or in the car—in any place 
and at any time when you have four minutes to spare. 


These are the cream of Dr. Crane's inspirational Essays of 
cheer, courage and friendliness which will help you find joy in 
the commonplace things of life and open for you the doors to the 
great minds of all times. 


Genuine Roycroft Hammered Copper Book Ends 


, Craftsmen at The Roycroft Shops have designed hand ham- 


These attractive companions for Dr. Crane's books were 


mered copper book ends especially for this set. They harmonize, made to sell for $2 and many pairs have been sold at that 


with the design and coloring of the bindings and keep the 
volumes at your finger tips for use when you have only four 


minutes to spare. 


Shipped on Approval—Send No Money 


We ship the Essays on 10 days' approval, charges prepaid. If you keep 
them you send us $2 in 10 days and make 4 monthly payments of $2 
Please mail coupon today that you may be early enough 


each, $10 in all. 
to get books and book ends for the price of the Essays alone. 


CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th Street 


New York City 


price, but to all those who accept this offer promptly, 
this pair of book ends will be given FREE—without any 
further obligation. 

Dated os Was ERA QE ENERO 
Current Opinion, 50 West 47th St., New York City. 
Please send me prepaid Dr. Crane's Four-Minute Essays, 10 vols., 
semi-flexible artcraft binding, and the pair of genuine Roycroft 
hammered copper book ends. I will either return the books in 10 days 


or send you $2 as first payment and $2 a month for four months, in 
which case the book ends are absolutely free. 


City 
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ve Floor Varnish Must Be More Than Waterproof 
to Withstand This Daily Test 


When you select varnish for your floors... . specify floor 
varnish that wears. Varnish must be far morethan merely 
waterproof to withstand the punishment of continuous 
: service and remain unmarred and beautiful month aíter 
BSE > month. 

i 4; QU ID GRANITE . Lyon €& Healy, Inc, Chicago's largest and one of the 
a world’s greatest retail musical-instrument houses, praises 
Liquid Granite in these definite terms: "We have tried 
many makesof varnishes on our piano floors, but always get 
back to Liquid Granite, as in our judgment it stands up best 
where pianos are moved over the floors almost daily.” 


en 


Let us repeat: Liquid Granite is more than waterproof .... 
it wears. Heavy furniture can dent the wood but not mar 
the finish. And as for the poundingand scuffing of tramping 
feet .... Liquid Granite will endure a million steps. 


Specify Liquid Granite for beauty and utility whenever 
a floor is to be finished. It is impossible to select a more 
durable floor varnish. 


BERRY BROTHERS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


[^ "A 9 f à 
FLOOR VARNISH 


OF DISTINCTION | 


A Little Alaskan Schooner Was My Childhood Home, by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 107 


men who drove swift launches; deliciously 
oeno elderly uen me made us- feel n 
that old age is indeed a mellow, sunny 
time, and fox pirates, some retired and O l ne m a @ ao 
respectable, others furtive and pursued, 
m all n 3 " 

rom Kodiak we went to live on the : 
fox island of a friend—the island I call the OLD ost 
Rocking Meot In Ha Aradan iot ; 
time was not—for we left all clocks be- 9 
hind and it was always day. We wore CO : t AY 
no clothes but bathing suits, no hats but m OS as a ur Jt € 
wreaths of wild roses and geraniums, no 


shoes but moccasins. We roamed the z ; 
shores and forests of Rocking Moon with EOPLE WHO HAVE WANTED A BABY GRAND, but hesi- 
ne hause of food, for the woods were tated on account of the cost, have learned with 
ull of berries, and about our waists a ; : : 
derit ded pc Man ier Ut e delight that so fine an instrument as the Brambach 
We grew to know the foxes. We could could be had at so modest a price. And they have 
imitate their barks. We bathed in pools been no less surprised to know that the Brambach 
at low tide, pools warmed by the sun and Baby Grand : - : 
fanned by breezes as balmy as those of the aby Grand requires no more space than an upright. 


South Seas, and as we splashed about we s 
“talked fox” to an akate of those in- You should know more about the Brambach's tonal 


terested little animals perched on drift- and physical beauty, developed during IOI years 


wood, regarding us with side-turned heads. x 4 : 
hen We wete tired. we went back tothe of good piano making—more about the ease with 


rambling old farmhouse, where a creole which it will fit into your home. 

girl, shy and lovely as a dryad, cooked us 

fe b. ge Nie eae ican Simply mail the coupon for de luxe brochure and 
which the sea wind wandered, perfuming a paper pattern showing the Brambach’s exact size, 
our dreams with the fragrance of forests and the name of the nearest music merchant who 
and flowering meadows. Life is a wonder- sells the B bach. 


ful gift in Alaska! 


S39. IT is that I, knowing what I know, and 
living as I have lived, read with but 
little sympathy the incredible number of 

rim and gloomy tales of a silent snow- 
ound north, tales that have made the 
name Alaska a synonym for cold and 
ugliness and misery. Winter comes to us 
—but so does summer—even in the 
Arctic, where seventy-five varieties of 
wild flowers bloom on the tundras that 
rim the Polar Seas! - 

To me Alaska stands for youth, happi- 
ness, romance, beauty. It stands for ships 
of adventure sailing into the sunset, 
trailing wakes of amethyst on quiet 
amber seas. It stands for my motherland, 
gracious, flower-crowned, holding aloft 
serene pure peaks that are alabaster altars 
to God. 


“A WESTERN Builder Who 
Changed the Face of a City" is a 
business romance that reveals the 
foresight of a young lawyer who has 
transformed a ten-acre pasture into a 
throbbing center of industry. His 


first building venture was a two-room 

shanty for himself and his wife, 

which he erected with his own hands. 

TNext month he tells you of his great 

«ream, of how he realized it. 

"THE hazards and thrills of actors B ABY G R AND 
vv hose stage is the floor of the sea, and 

the process by which submarine mo- 
tion pictures are made, are described $ a nd up 
for you next month by a man whose b NY 
job it is to produce these wonderful fo. SES 
dramas. He tells how huge sharks 
are killed, and in the pictures that 
accompany this interview, he gives 
you glimpses of beautiful under-sea 


scenery, and of strange fish he has 
encountered. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
635 W.49th St., New York City 
Please send me paper pat- 
tern showing size of the 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere ame 
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Write for 
Sample 


Write direct to 
us if your dealer 
does not have 
Dixon’s “Ti-con- 
der-oga" — Pencils— 
enclose five cents 
—and we shall 
send you a full- 
length sample. 

“JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


"TI-CON-DER-06À 


The Business Pencil 


I Cross My Bridges Before They 
Are Even Built 


(Continued from page 13) 


close friends and neighbors had it. One 
of them was taking; a new inoculation 
treatment. His arms were full of little 
needle-prickings. The doctors were not 
sure whether rose pollen, goldenrod pol- 
len, hay pollen, or what-not was caus- 
ing the fever in his case. They had a theory, 
too, that a form of hay fever was caused 
by contact with dogs. In order to make 
certain they had inoculated him with a 
little of everything. , 

He got a good deal of satisfaction out 
of his hay-fever treatments and talked 
about them incessantly. The more he 
told me about hay fever and the more he 
emphasized that it was carried in scores 
of ways the more I began to feel I ought 
to have it. 

Presently I began to sneeze. And in a 
few days js in and got inoculated. 
It was just as well. The doctor probably 
needed a new pair of automobile gloves, 
anyway. . 

othing gives me greater distress than 
an epidemic “Don’t” list. The minute 
I see one of these things I know I'm 
sunk. Take an example: 


Health Department *'Don'ts" 


Spanish influenza killing off thousands of 
people. Take warning! These “Don’ts” may 
save your life: 

Don’t overeat! 

DoN'r sit around in wet clothes! 

Don’ get your feet damp! 

Don’t neglect a cold or sore throat! 

Dow'r stand or sit in a draft! 

Dow'r fail to dress warmly! 

Dow'r keep your rooms too hot or too cold! 

Dow'r mingle with crowds! 

Dow'r neglect your teeth! 

Dow'r fail to spray your throat and nose 
regularly! 


DoN'r sneeze without covering your face with 
a handkerchief! 


“Don’t keep late hours! 
P 


Dow'r fail to ventilate your rooms! 
Don’t go near people who have influenza! 
Don’t put off calling a reputable doctor! 


I HAVE only to glance over a list like 

that to make myself a ripe and ready 
victim for the first stray “bug.” The psy- 
chology of the “Don’t” list is all wrong. 

My conviction is that if the health of- 
ficers really wanted to keep an epidemic 
from spreading and knock it dead in its 
tracks they would issue a “Do” list. 
Something along this line: 


Notice! 
Alarming Influenza Shortage 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for 
Spanish influenza and the limited supply the 
public is warned that only a Very Few 
more cases can be supplied. 

All persons wishing influenza, and who 
have not already applied, must file their appli- 
cation inside of twenty-four hours. 

Positively no person will be provided with 
an attack of influenza who has not filed appli- 
cation within the specified time. 


Positively But One Attack to a Customer 


The department regrets that it cannot supply 
all applicants without regard to time, but this 
particular malady is getting scarcer and 
scarcer each year. Dept. PusLic HEALTH 


This experiment really ought to be 
tried. It is a well-known fact that when 
you warn the public it must hurry to get 
a thing, it never pays the slightest atten- 
tion to it. 

I'm for reforms in newspaper treatment 
of epidemics, too. Every time an editor 

uts this kind of a headline into his paper 
he knocks scores of people into bed: 


EUROPEAN SCOURGE HITS U. S.— 
RAPID SPREAD IS FEARED 
BY DOCTORS 


Russian Housemaid’s Knee, Malady that 
Killed Thousands in Old World, May Sweep 
America—Epidemic Difficult to Combat, 

Public Must Exercise Extreme Care 


Certainly in my case when I see that 
I simply ask the boss for a couple of weeks 
off and go right to bed. There’s no use 
trying to hold out against that kind of a 
heading. £ 

But a heading like this would practi- 
cally ruin the epidemic’s prospects for 
an American tour at the very start: 


Amusing Malady Curbed 


Russian fever that makes victims laugh 
reported here. Only two cases. No hope for 
more, say doctors. 


Y “FRETS” are not confined to epi- 

demics and maladies. I am not a half- 
way “fretter.” I can fret about anything 
and everything. And I do. I worry about 
my work, about my recreation, and in a 
pinch I worry about such things as the 
weather, the spare tire, the first mortgage, 
the dog, the radio connections, the con- 
dition of the lawn, the train service, and 
the typewriter ribbon. For many years 
it gave me great concern that I was not 
robust enough in health. For the past few 
years my chief worry is that I am too 
robust. Í am worried just now that I am 
too stout. 

When things in connection with my 
work are not any too good I worry over 
the fact they are so bad. And when things 
are running along marvelously I worry 
that they may not last. 

I'm a non-stop worrier. 

The heaviest worrying I ever did was 
done when I was on a trip abroad on full 
salary, without anything to do. If any- 
body had told me Tol beanything but 
care-free and wholly light-hearted that day 
when a boss would say to me, “Run over 
to Europe for a few months and have a 
good time. Your salary will go on. The 
trip abroad will freshen you, and when 
you come back you'll find you'll be ready 
to jump back into harness with more pep 
than ever. If you want an advance, say 
so," I would have called him mentally a 
total loss. 

Yet in the summer of 1923 that very 
type of employer entered my young life. 
I had been in his employ for only two 
months at the time, too. My previous 
employer, believing I was under contract 
to him, got out a temporary injunction 
restraining me from working for the new 
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How Thousands of Women . 


Have Made Their Hair Beautiful 


Why You, Too, Can Have Beauti- 
ful Hair, Soft, Silky, Wavy— 
Full of Life and Lustre 


Yu see beautiful hair everywhere 
| today. Hair that is softer, silkier, 
brighter, more charming and more at- 
tractive. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair. 


Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all 
the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 


When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 


When your hair has been sham- 
:pooed properly, and is thoroughly 
clean, it will be glossy, smooth and 
bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft 
and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of or- 
dinary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
proc roduct brings out all the real 

eauty ofthe hair and cannot possibly in- 


jure. Itdoes notdry the scalpor make the 
hairbrittle, no matter how often youuseit. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
IRST, wet the hair and 


- scalp in clear warm water. 
Then apply 
a little 


Mulsified 


| = ite Be 
NM A 
The final rinsing should leave 
the hair soft and silky 
" $ in the water 


“= cocoanut oil shampoo, 


Use plenty of lather, Rub rubbing it in thorough- 
it in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips 


ly all over the scalp, 
and throughout the en- 
tire length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Twoor three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


FTER rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 


When thorough! 

clean, wet hair fairly 

squeaks when you 
> pull it through your 


fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as 
before. You will notice the difference in 
your hair even before it is dry 
for it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo 
you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 


* * 8 
= —- If you want to always be 
remembered for your beauti- 
ful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. You A 

can get Mulsified 
cocoanut -oil 
shampoo at any 
drug store or toi- 
let goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


fingers 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Beautiful floors now require 
the least work 


For years people put up with inferior floor 
finishes that scratched easily, 
quickly, and had to be done over frequently. 
Then they learned of Old English Wax and 
found they could have not only the most 
beautiful floors, but could have them with 


the least work and expense. 


For Old English Wax has 
this double labor-saving vir- 
tue: It is not only easy to put 
down; it’s easy to keep up. 
Such floors never require re- 
finishing. Just an occasional 
touching up where the wear is 
heaviest—it’s not hard work. 


It’s easier this way 
If you use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher it’s even less 
work. This modern labor- 
saving device does two things 
—it waxes, then polishes. ft 
glides over the floor with the 


wore out 


lifetime. 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor-saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It’s a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
the wax, but 


not apply 
merely polishes, Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 


easy motion of a carpet-sweeper, and its 
work is soon done. Without bending! With- 
out kneeling! Its cost is low, and it lasts a 


Beautiful floors at little cost 


Old English Wax has a large 
proportion of heavier - bodied 
imported wax. So it goes 
farther, lasts longer. Its sur- 
face is hard. Its lustre is soft. 
Scratches and heel-marks 
have no chance with it. 
Costs but a third of other 
finishes. That’s why millions 
of women who want the 
most beautiful of all pos- 
sible floors at the least 

ssible cost prefer Old Eng- 
ish Wax. 


Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO. 


PASTE 


LIQUID 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book— Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and. authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—All, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight vears, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


oO Check here for 

free book only 
Send me your free book, 
Dx Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture— Their 
Finish and Care.” 


Tue A. S. Boyce Company, 1626 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


m Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
84.25; Canada, 84.50; Winnipeg. and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


Old English Wax 


POWDER 


EYD MUNA HoORS See 
UC SMAXYADRK AND 
| FURNITURE a 
f 


boss. It being midsummer, no hearing on 
an appeal could be heard before October. 
This meant that I would be of no service 
to the new employer for eight weeks or 
more. What attitude he would take wor- 
ried me extremely. 

When he called me in, announced that 
my pay would go on until the final out- 
come, and suggested that I spend the 
intervening time in Europe, I looked at 
him dumbly and nearly went into a coma. 
This kind of treatment didn’t seem “in 
the book.” When I got my bearings my 
joy knew no bounds. In a week I was 
off to Europe. But, believe it or not, 
before I was three days on the water Old 
Man Worry buttonholed me and whis- 
pered into my receptive ears: 

“Listen, old thing! This is too good to 
be true. There must be a catch in it. 
When you're over in Europe how do you 
know what may be happening to you over 
here? : 

" How do you know your pay will go on 
every week? 

“What can you do if it doesn't? 

“Suppose the case is settled before you 
get back? 

“Suppose there should be some unfore- 
seen development? é 

“Anyhow, Ignatz, after you've been 
out of the newspapers as a feature writer 
for a few months, what difference will it 
make whether you ever come back? etc, 
etc.” 


I WAS supposed to be traveling only 
with Mrs. Phillips. But there was a 
third member of the party—Old Man 
Worry. And I carried him across Europe 
on my shoulders. 

He ruined my trip. The return voyage to 
America was the best part of the tour to 
me. I was worried for fear I would get 
back too late for the court hearing. And 
when I got back I found it hadn't been 
held. And, what was more aggravating, 
after it was held I had to wait six weeks 
more before a decision was handed down. 
It was against my interpretation of my 
old contract. As I had spent several 
months worrying over just such an out- 
come it might be supposed I would have 
drained my worry resources, but not so. 
My worry supply is unlimited. Even 
when the situation was adjusted more 
favorably than would have seemed possi- 
ble, I continued to fret. 

To tell the truth, the complicated 
situation had been straightened out so 
nicely that it seemed too good to be true. 
I always worry under such circumstances. 

One of the tallest worriers I ever knew 
was a New York business man who 
always kept a desk motto reading “ Don't 
Worry” on the wall over his desk. That 
fellow worried over everything. He even 
worried over his worries. . 

* What's wrong to-day?" I asked him 
the last time I saw him. f 

“Tve got a peculiar pain in my side. 
’Fraid it’s appendicitis.’ 

* Worry never did anybody any good,” 
I remarked. ''Where's the pain?" 1 

d Right here," he said, pointing to his 
side. 

“That’s where I get it too.” 

“Often?” 

“Every little while.” 

“Think it’s appendicitis?” 

“I don't know,” I replied. "I'm wor 
ried about it." 
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Magellans of the Air 


U. S. Army Fliers supply heroic 


chapters in aeronautical history 


AGELLANS OF THE AIR! As sails 

gave way to steamboats, so air- 

planes proceed to circumnavigate 
the globe. And it is our own U. S. Army 
Fliers who write their names in undying 
letters upon the pages of aeronautical 
history. 


Early in March they left. Theirs was 
the first timetable and itinerary of its 
kind in history. 


Seattle, Cordova, Chignik, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Bangkok, Rangoon, Delhi, 
Bagdad, Bucharest, Belgrade, Paris, Lon- 
don, Scapa Flow and Reykjavik,—were 
but a few of the many points they touched. 
A 25,000 mile adventure! 


But the Round-the-World Flight was 
even more than a great adventure. It 
proved that both the planes and the fliers 
of the United States Army could operate in 
any climate on the face of the globe— 
through the gales and 
snow of the Aleutian 
Islands, through the ty- 
phoons and torrential rains 
of the China Sea, through 
the equatorial heat of 


i$ 


The Dawn-to-Dusk Flight 
While the Round-the-World- Flight 


Fliers were somewhere in Asia, another 
U. S. Army plane in the hands of Lieut. 
Russell L. Maughan left Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, at 3:59 on the morning of 
June 23rd, 1924. 


21 hours and 48% minutes later, 
Maughan landed at Crissey Field, San 
Francisco, his actual flying time having 
been 18 hours, 2614 minutes. The flight 
covered 2850 miles. 


For both the Round-the-World trip and 
the Dawn-to-Dusk Flight, Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “B”? was the oil officially selected 
and supplied by the U. S. Army Air 
Service. 


This Gargoyle Mobiloil *B" differed in 
no way from the Gargoyle Mobiloil *B" 
which is used every day by so many of 
your own friends who own motorcycles, 
farm tractors, or certain types of automo- 
biles for which this Mo- 
biloil is recommended. 


To use the grade of Mo- 
biloil recommended for 
your car is to secure the 


Indo-China, Siam and ° . same dependability of en- 
Burma, and even through M b | Í gine performance that was 
i Oo l o l demanded in the U. S. 


a desert sand storm encoun- 
teredafterleavingUmballa. 


Make the chart your guide Army World Flight. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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KARPEN FURNITURE 


Karpen furniture is good taste, and the tastefully treated home cannot 
but assimilate these lovely pieces 


That home of your dreams 
Don’t think it is out of your reach—have it! 


Karpen furniture is good 


Karpen furniture has created 
taste, and the tastefully 


a new “period” for American 


homes. A period of truly . treated home cannot but as- 
fine furniture, at moderate similate these lovely pieces. 
prices— prices surprisingly To thousands it has made 
well within the means o come true that home of 


every purse. dreams every woman carries 
in her secret heart. 

There is a Karpen suite, or an odd 
piece, that belongs in your home. One 
that you can afford to obtain right 
now. For Karpen makes furniture 
not only toharmonizewith any scheme Let us send you the new edition of our 
of decoration, but every attractive book on interior 
scheme of family budget. decorating—‘‘Better 
Homes.” It is full of help- 
ful ideas, and through 
black and white, and color 
charts and drawings, shows 
what the foremost deco- 
rators are doing. Plans for 
fourteen. complete rooms 
—any of which can be 
easily adapted. Just send 
the coupon. 


Ready—a new book on 


interior decoration —free 


Every Karpen piece is built 
on lines of beauty . . . com- 
bined with  craftsman's 
standards of sturdiness and 
comfort. And today, the 
name Karpen is famed for 
the luxury of upholstery, 
the ease and long-life which 
every piece embodies. 


Karpen Furniture Week 


Karpen dealers, all over the country, will hold their special Fall Karpen Week early in October. 
These exhibits present an important opportunity to select the Karpen pieces you desire at 
special Karpen Week prices. Watch your local papers for announcements of the dates. 


Ss) KARP B® & BROS., 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


giman inen, sns i pe hs hr TT 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 
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S. KARPEN & BROS.” 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine U phol.tered Furniture, IHand.voven 
Fiber and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 
SOI-S11 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago 37th and Broadway, New York 
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Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your book, “Better Homes," with hall, living i 
room and sun room plans. : 


Se 


“Have you had lunch?” 

[1] No." 

“Let’s go out together and talk it over. 
I'm worried too." 

So we sat down and had a nice long 
worry together. 


HAVE a fair worry average while ! 

play golf. The club professional tells me 
I'll never be a good pelts because I worry 
too much about it. The.first time I ever 
took a golf club in my hands I played a 
better game in many respects than I do 
to-day. My drives were particularly 
straight and far. They are now partic 
ularly crooked and short. The reason is 
just this: The first day I played I knew 
nothing about the game, had no idea of 
its fine points, didn't know what a “slice” 
or a "hook" was, and had never heard 
of such a thing as "stance." Knowing 
nothing of such things I had no fear o! 
them. I just took a swat at the ball, and, 
my coórdination being pretty good, I got 
rather fine results. 

After playing a few weeks, peopl 
started talking to me of correct form, top- 
ping the ball, sei and so forth, and | 

egan^worrying. Then I took a few 
lessons. The instructor gave me so 
many things to worry over that I haver.’t 
been of the slightest. value as a golfe 
since. : 

My wife is thinking seriously of shoot- 
ing. me because I have developed a tend- 
ency to worry about little things around 
the house. The other day, looking out of 
the window of my den I noticed that the 
shingles on the veranda looked a little 
aged. I'phoned a roofer to come and take 
a look at it. 

“Does it leak?" he asked. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Well, why bother about the shingles 
if there's no leak?" he asked. 

“T was just thinking it might leak,” | 
replied. 

Ve have put in a new heating plant. | 
am writing this in midsummer, but | 
am already worrying over the question 
whether it will be sufficient to heat the 
house next winter! 

Lately I have developed a blood- 
pressure worry. My blood pressure is all 
rght. I let an insurance man send a 
doctor only last week and test it. That's 
economy. But there is so much emphasis 
being placed on high blood pressure and 
its dangers these dove that I can’t help 
feeling concerned. 

Recently somebody sent me a book on 
the folly of worry. It was very convinc- 
ing. I felt cured. “A man’s a terrible 
goofus to worry,” I reasoned. “I’m 
through with it now and forever." 

Then I picked up the evening news- 
paper. The first heading that hit my eye 
was: 


Man Eats Strawberry Shortcake: Dies 


I had had strawberry shortcake—two 
pieces—for dinner! 

The paper fell from my hand. I 
slumped back in my chair. 

"Why, what's the matter!" my wife 
exclaimed. “You look terribly pale!" 
i “Look!” I said, pointing to the head- 
ine. 

“What of it?" she asked. 

“Tm worried!” I replied, weakly. 

+e be $e GR 
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WITH OTHER PARTS or 


WHEAT 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED WITM 
MALT SYRUP AND SALT 


A LAXATIVE FOOD 
READY TO EAT 


Are you a “Spectator?” 
Take an “Ounce of Prevention”, Every Day 


not function normally. Poisons accumulate to 


EIGHTY thousand spectators packed in the 
great bowl, watching twenty-two young men 
match brain and brawn. 


The Twenty-Two are perfect specimens of 
health —their minds alert, their bodies strong. 


But what of the Eighty Thousand? 


These are the folks, like you and me, who 
work at desks, ride to work in the morning and 
home again at night. They overwork their minds 
and underwork their bodies. They eat too much 
and exercise too little. Sooner or later they 
must surely pay unless they take an “Ounce of 
Prevention". 


The penalty of neglect 


Civilization with its “soft” living, its auto- 
mobiles and its chefs has created an almost 
universal foe of health. 


Too little exercise, too 


be carried to all parts of the body, tearing down 
health, paving the way for sickness. 
“The digestive organs must have bulk” says 


your own 
most beneficial form. 


hysician. And bran is bulk in its 


Now a Bran that's Good to Eat 


Post's Bran Flakes (with other nutritious TES 
of wheat) is bran in its most delicious fo 


rm. 


Millions eat it as a daily “Ounce of Prevention” 
against the dangers of intestinal sluggishness 


and because they like it. 
Thistempting cereal provides bulk 
which the intestines need to produce 
regular habits. In addition it affords 
such vital food elements as phos- 
phorus and iron, proteins, carbo- 
ydrates and the essential Vitamin B. 
There are various ways to serve 
Post’s Bran Flakes, any of which is 
beneficial. Bran in this form makes 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me yonr “Ounce of 
Prevention”, a free trial package 


of Post's Bran Flakes and your 
klet showing many different 
ways to serve bran. 


much of the wrong kind of excellent muffins or brede Add it Name 
: : to children's hot cereals. Serve it 

food brings about faulty just as it comes from the package Address 
At hotels, clubs, elimination to which doctors with milk or cream. 
PEE prania ana attribute 75% of all sickness. Make this a habit: eatPosts Bran | Ciy — State Lee 
Post’s Bran Flakes s s _ Flakes in one form or another eve 5 ; x ded) 
are served im in- 1 pgs Wer opas regu f day. That’s the way to bring about NA onsets wre I. Led 
dividual Ounce of arly cast Off their cargo O regular habits. That's the simple Ltd. 


Prevention Pack- 
ages. 


$a _ $< M————————————————————————— 


Poflum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. . Makers of Pofl Health ProduGs: Po& ToaSties, Polls Bran Flakes, Grape Nuts, Polum Cereal and Infant Postum 


digestive waste the body can- 


formula for keeping well. 


45 Front St, E. Toronto, Ont. 
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Lead goes out 


== 


VERY time you put on your raincoat and 
rubber overshoes you don some lead. 
When rain beats upon your shoulders and 
puddles of water lie in wait for your feet, lead 
helps to keep you dry. 

In the first waterproof clothing, made about 
1790, crude gum rubber alone was combined 
with the fabric. But under the summer heat 
the rubber melted. In cold weather it hardened 
and became as stiff as a board. 


Curing the crude rubber 


Attempts to give this soft, sticky gum tough- 
ness, elasticity, and resiliency finally succeeded 
in 1839, because of the persistency of Charles 
Goodyear. The raw rubber is heated and com- 
bined with sulphur. At the same time other 
materials are added to improve further the 
quality of the rubber. Among them are lith- 
arge, basic lead sulphate, and white-lead, all 
three obtained from the metal, lead. 

Lead is used in rubber to obtain a uniform 
cure and great toughness. More than 19,000,000 
pounds of lead are used annually by the rubber 
industry; yet this tremendous quantity is only 
a small percentage of the billion pounds of lead 
used in various industries in a ycar. 

Lead in rubber fire hose helps to protect your 
life and property from fire. 'The modern fire- 
fighter wears lead in his rubber coat and boots 
and hard rubber helmet. 

After a ride in an automobile, in whose pneu- 
matic tires there is lead, you enter your home 
to find there, too, rubber articles containing 
lead. You walk on it in your rubber bath mat, 
wear it in a rubber apron, and use it in rubber 
jar rings and hot-water bottles. Lead is in hard 
and soft rubber electric insulation and in your 
hard rubber comb and pipe stem. 


Lead's most general use 


No matter to what extent lead is used by the 
rubber industry, its most nearly universal use 


is as paint. On every hand you see houses 
covered with white-lead and metal structures 
protected from rust with red-lead. 


Ask a professional painter what gives the 
greatest protection to surfaces such as wood. 
He will tell you pure white-lead mixed with 
pure linseed oil. He has probably been using 
it for years for exterior painting. 


Property owners are today protecting their 
investments by more careful adherence to the 


watchword, '*Save the sur- 

face and you save all.” How 
do they doit? By covering è 

the surface thoroughly with white-lead paint. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the pure 
white-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is reproduced the picture of the Dutch 
Boy Painter shown below. This trade-mark 
guarantees a product of the highest quality. 


Dutch Boy products also include red-lead, 
linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals, and 
solder. 


National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to which 
lead can be put in art, industry and daily life. 
If you want information regarding any par- 
ticular use of lead, write to us. 


If you wish to read further about this wonder 
metal, we can tell you of a number of interesting 
booksonthesubject. Thelatestand g 
probably the most complete story 
of lead and its many uses is “ Lead, 
the Precious Metal," published by 
Century Co., New York. Price 
$3.00. If you are unable to get it 
at your bookstore, write the pub- 
lisher or order thru us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
St.: Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.: 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St Louis, 722 Chestnut St; 
San Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Fa., 316 Fourth Ave.: Philadelphia, John (T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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My List of the Five 
Best Dinner Com- 
panions of All Time 


FIRST PRIZE 


Will Rogers Gets an 
Invitation 


IR JAMES BARRIE I should ask 
to my dinner party. Would he sit 
quiet and silent, or be the delightful 
‘author who charms the very heart out of 
me with his whimsies? Perhaps he would 


talk low and lovingly of his mother, or ` 


of the little White Bird, or tell us more 
about Peter Pan; and if we are as lucky 
as all that, I shall scarcely breathe, for 
fear of losing a word. 

Will Rogers is to be there, with his 
irresistible humor, to make us laugh 
away down to our diaphragms, a wonder- 
ful digestive. 

And Frank Crane must be there. Sim- 
ply, unassumingly, he may give us some 
of his everyday philosophy, that we may 
carry away from the dinner table a vision 
of the art of living, so that life will be a 
delightful adventure ever after. 

Could I call her back from a premature 
grave, that claimed her before her life 
work here was done, I should move 
heaven and earth to persuade a co-worker 
with me—she was that rare human being, 
an enthusiastic, professional teacher—to 
come to my dinner party. Henrietta 
Rodman! Henrietta, of the great heart; 
Henrietta, to whom girls could tell all 
their problems; Henrietta, who fought al- 
ways for the under dog. How she hated 
hypocrisy, insincerity, injustice! I can 
hear now her lovely, low, but far-reaching 
voice pleading a cause which those of 
vision could understand and espouse. 

And now, if I can persuade Mrs. Fiske 
to dine with us, and if she will be the 
Mrs. Fiske of “Erstwhile Susan" or of 
“ Becky Sharpe," dispensing charity and 
kindliness with much gesture and largesse, 
or flirting outrageously—always with 
the daring and carelessness of the grande 
dame—what a brilliant, delightful, and 
rare company I shall have gathered 
around my board! H. G. R. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Some Good Listeners Included 


I AM only twenty. That means that my 
usual dinner-party guests aren't rich in 
much of anything except the ability to 
jazz. Perhaps you would think me hardly 
more than a flapper, crazy only about 
money. Well, here are the “rich” people 
` Fd really enjoy meeting: 

First, Charlotte . Bronté—whom most 
eople know only as the author of “ Jane 
;yre"— because she was so rich in under- 

standing of human nature. She saw and 
felt life through the heart and the emo- 
tions, rather than by any cold mental 
perception. Perhaps she herself would be 
felt, more than she would be heard, at my 
party; but I don't want a// my guests to 
talk all the time. I want one or two good 
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Sturdy—and harmonious too! 


YOU need but glance at this Sargent handle and thumb 
latch to know that here is hardware built to withstand the 
wear and tear of years. Connecting with it and securely 
locking this sturdy door is the Sargent Cylinder Lock, 
which is positive in operation. 

But more than protection and lasting service is apparent 
here. The finely fashioned solid bronze reflects the spirit 
of friendly portico and curving balustrade. It is harmonious 
as well as enduring and secure. 


There are Sargent designs to conform with every style 
of architecture and decoration. Write for the Colonial 
Book or Book of Designs and with your architect select 
those Sargent handles, knobs and escutcheons which will 
add most to the beauty and security of your 
home—inside as well as out. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
45 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 


These are operated by the same unfailing mechanism 
which makes Sargent Cylinder Locks the choice of so 
many builders of fine homes. There are sizes and 
styles for garage and locker doors, tool-boxes, spare 
tires, chests of valuables—in fact, everything on which 
a good padlock should be used. 
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| listeners. Incidentally, I'd like to give 
| Charlotte one good square meal. She 
didn't have many while she was alive, it 
seems to me. 

Next, Benjamin Franklin, because he 
: ; ; SG- a was so rich in wisdom. The things he 
Thanks, Jimmie! i OM - said were like nuggets of gold; so definite 

$4, You've made quick COUPE £ $ and so easy to grasp that I'd feel almost 
k: Eee à ET n 4 p as if I could pick up his remarks and tuck 
E time. Fill mine! them away ın my bead bag, to keep for 
; future use. 

'Then I want Mark Twain, because he 
was so rich in humor—the kind of humor 
I like, the kind that doesn't laugh at us 
but with us. He knew a sort of life I 
don't know. But I'm curious about it. 
Life in the raw, I guess you'd call it. 

I shall ask Abraham Lincoln, because 
he was so rich in tolerance. He could 
step completely outside of himself and sec 
things from the other fellow's viewpoint. 
A wonderful story-teller—which is fine 
for a dinner party; but his stories were 
never dire. in by main force, just tc 

et a laugh. When he told one, it had 
Bronse understanding, Franklin’s wis- 
dom, and Mark Twain’s humor. 

Last, but not least, I want Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, because she seems to 
be rich in everything! She has beauty, 
brilliance, and the sort of radiant ha 
that comes with success. She has magnet- 
ism and humor. I know she would make 
slim little Charlotte’s heart warm with 
friendly sympathy, draw a perfect shower 
of nuggets of wise remarks from Franklin, 
bring a smile to Lincoln’s furrowed face, 
and cause Mark Twain to chuckle de 
lightedly and lean across the table to tell 
his “latest,” with his inimitable drawl. 

V. B. C. 


THIRD PRIZE 


“Meet My Bunch” 


HAT kind of a shot would we com- 

fed hicks have alongside of the 
bunch of prehistoric fossils that Bruce 
Barton invited to his dinner party? Why, 
he had Socrates and that kind of a 
gang! 

Gosh! Believe me, when I call the boys 
around the festive board, I’m going to ask 
my bunch and my kind! Then, after the 
smoke has cleared away, we can at least 
go home and say that we have had a peach 
of a time, even if we don’t take a bunch 
of “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not” 
commandments away with us. 

If I wanted to get together a bunch 
that would suit me, [’d call up Mark 
Twain first. He would have a hot one for 
us, and we all would get a good, hearty 


: k laugh. 

rin Then there would be Bill Nye; old Bill 
would understand Mark and come back 
7 with a better one. Ring Lardner would 
have to be there to give the old boys a 

rest, and also to "spell" Irvin Cobb, when 
Cobb stopped to light his cigar. Then, if 
there must be another one, I'd just c'l 
up any American traveling man and tell 
him there was to be a big session amonz 


ei e Í | the boys to-night. 
Delicious and Refreshing )f "Mn Burton talked about the “stimu- 


lating discussion" at his dinner. Well. 
there wouldn't be much high-brow talk 
at mine, but it would be stimulating, 2 
right, all right! T. O' B. MCD. 


Refresh yourself at office or work- 
shop as well as at fountains. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The products you 
get in the FREE 
SERVICE PACKAGE 


Squibb's Special Epsom Sale 
—Practically free from the 
unia bitter, unpleasant 
tas 

Squish Sodium Bicarbonate 
—Of extreme purity, free 
from bitterness. Will not 
irritate the stomach 

Squibb's Analgesic Balm— 
A pure. useful product that 
should be in every medicine 
cabinet. Will not leave 
skin greasy. 


Squibb's Dental Cream— 
Made with Squibb's Milk 
of Magnesia. Prevents 
Acid Decay. 

Squibb's Cold Cream—A de- 
lightfully perfumed cream 
of correct composition for 
the care and cleansing of 
the skin. 

Squbb's Talum | Powder— 

A fine, soft talcum with 

bouquet odor. 


ALSO USE 
Squibb's Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb's Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb's Castor Oil 

Squibb's Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb's Milk Sugar 
Squibb's Nursery Powder 
Squibb's Olive Oil 

Squibb's Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb's Zinc Stearate 


$39.9.99.99.999999999999999999 


LIP the coupon below and keep it as a 

reminder. Take it to your druggist dur- 
ing Squibb Week. With every purchase of 
$1.00 or more, including one Squibb Product 
—he will give you the Squibb Service Pack- 
age —FREE! 

Almost every day you use . 'edicine cabinet 
requisites. Often you need them in emer- 
gencies—during illness or accident, when 
purity may be the price of health. 

Don't take a chance with products of 
doubtful merit. Squibb Week—October 4th 
to October 11th—is set aside to introduce to 
you products that are made to meet the most 
exacting requirements of the medical pro 
fession—Squibb Household Products. Your 
grandparents and parents knew and used 
Squibb Products. They have been recom- 


SQUIBB PRODUCTS 
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Get this Squibb Service Package from your 
druggist — FREE during Squibb Week 


mended by physicians for generations. 

Get this valuable Service Package, con- 
taining useful, reliable household products 
in get-acquainted sizes. Buy a dollar's worth, 
or more, of any products you ordinarily need 
in your home. Just include at least one 
Squibb Product—and the Squibb Service 
Package is yours- -FREE. 


r 
I Clip this Coupon TO-DAY I 
| Take it to any druggist displaying the Squibb | 
| Week emblem during Squibb Week, Oct. ath. | 
| te Oct. 11th. With a purchase of $1.00, or | 
more, of any articles you need, includ- 
l 

ing at least one Squibb Product— 
i you are entitled to the Squibb Service l 
Package —FREE. 
| Coupon Good for Squibb Week Only | 
i | 
H l 
L 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 80 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical and Dental Professions since 1858. 
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c Northwest » 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


~The land of 


a larger chance 


In the struggle to get ahead, most men 
ask no more than this: an even break. 


To such men this announcement is 
addressed. It has no thought of luring 
you upon a wild goose chase after easily 
won success. Its only purpose is to set 
before you certain etablished facts. 

These facts pertain toa country which 
offers unique and exceptional opportuni- 
ties to any man who is seriously con- 
cerned with the business of his own 
advancement. 


You owe it to yourself to weigh and 
consider them carefully. 


What the Pacific Northwest 
offers you 


About the Pacific Northwest, the basic 
truth is this: it offers youa greater oppor- 
tunity to get ahead because the Pacific 
Northwest itself is getting ahead at a rate 
almost phenomenal. 


Consider these few facts. In the past 
twenty years— 


Population has more than doubled 


Foreign commerce has increased more 
than 500 per cent 


The number of farms has more than 
doubled 


The value of manufactured products has 
increased 804 per cent 


In every way the Pacifc Northwest is 
growing and developing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

To succeed in the Pacific Northwest is 
simply a matter of keeping pace with a 
great natural development. Of growing 
with a rich and prosperous country. 
This is not to say that hard, serious work 
is not as essential here as elsewhere. But 
its rewards are quicker, surer and larger. 


A future assured 


Nor is this growth of the Pacific North- 
west a "boom" growth. It is rooted 
deeply and firmly in the tremendous 
natural wealth and economic advantages 
of the country itself. 


The Pacific Northwest today has— 


Thegreatest reserve of standing timber in 
the United States—960 billion feet 
More than half the nation's water power 
resources— 26,000,000 horse power 


Send coupon for free booklet 


Millions of acres of the world's richest 
farm, fruit and stock lands 


Mineral riches almost illimitable, with 
mines now producing $1,000,000 a day 


Ports now handling more ocean tonnage 
than all the rest of the Pacific Coast ports 
combined 


A splendid system of highways reaching 

through the region in every direction 
The Pacific Northwest has within itself 
the raw materials with which to continue 
to build an ever greater future with ever 
greater opportunities for its people. 


The proof of opportunity 


But there is no surer proof of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Pacific Northwest 
than the prosperity of the people who 
make their homes there. 

Their per capita income is notably higher 
than the average for the nation. The num- 
ber of home owners is 24 per cent greater. 
Fifteen per cent more of them own auto- 
mobiles. They spend per child almost 
twice as much for education. In the past 
ten years thei® savings deposits have 
trebled. 

And not only are these people more 
prosperous, but they get more out of life. 
They live ina natural wonderland. They 
enjoy a delightful climate. Their group 
of states is the healthiest in the country. 
Their cities are models of up-to-date plan- 
ning. They have the best of schools, 
homes, churches, theaters, libraries— 
everything that makes life finer and better. 


A place for you 


We should like to tell you more about 
this country and the opportunities it 
holds for you. We have prepared a book- 
let, “The Land of Opportunity Now,” 
which gives you detailed and authorita- 
tive information about the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming—the Pacific Northwest. 
It is free. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon. For any special information, 
just write the Development Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 

A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Maw 
ager, Great Northern Ry. 

A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, Northern Pacific Ry. 


Development Bureau, Dept. 37-B, 

Burlington Railroad Building, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me your free booklet, "The Land of 
Opportunity Now." 
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The Human Drama 
of Uncle Sam’s 


“Conscience Fund " 
(Continued from page 45) 


was within him. Realizing at last that it 
was no use trying to still that voice, he 
sent five dollars to the Treasury. 

"Here is a letter," said Mr. Moon, 
"which may interest you." 

It was a message from a child and read 
like this: 


To nis Majesty, PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: 
Dear Presipent: I am in a dreadful state 
of mind and I thought I would write and tell 
you all. About two years ago, as near as I 
can remember it was two years, I used two 
potage stamps that had been used before on 
etters, perhaps more than two stamps, but I 
can only remember of doing it twice. I did 
not realize what I had done until lately. My 
mind is constantly turned on that subject, 
and I think of it night and day. Now, dear 
President, will you please forgive me, and I 
promise I will never do it again. Enclosed 
find cost of three stamps, and please forgive 
me, for I was but thirteen years old, for I am 
heartily sorry for what I have done. 
From one of your SUBJECTS. 


The letter was unsigned, and it carried 
no date line or postmark, so the boy or 
girl who wrote it could not be notified that 
the generous restitution had been re- 
ceived. Had it been signed, it is easy to 
imagine that so big-hearted a man as 
President Cleveland would have written 
to that suffering child to offer the forgive- 
ness that was asked for. But 1896, when 
the letter was written, is not such a long 
time ago, and perhaps that penitent child, 
now a grown man or woman, will learn 
through this article that the Govern- 
id holds nothing against him or 

er. 


“A RECENT letter that was signed," con- 

tinued Mr. Moon," came from a young 
woman who had been a clerk in a local 
draft board during the World War. She 
explained that she had written many 
messages of encouragement on the no- 
tices sent out to men selected for service. 
Not until it was all over did she realize 
that official mail, sent free of postage, is 
not to be used for private correspond- 
ence. 

“When that thought came to her she 
began to worry. Her conscience was 
really a little too keen. She first wrote 
to General Crowder, who was head of the 
selective service. The general sent her a 
letter of commendation, saying that she 
did a fine thing when she wrote cheerful 
messages to the men who were being 
called to the colors. 

** But the poor girl wasn't satisfied, so 
she wrote to the Treasury Department 
and sent her check for $340. Three hun- 
dred of that, she said, was to pay the 
fine for abusing the franking privileges, 
and the other forty to pay for some 
extra time she had allowed certain mem- 
bers of the board for which she worked. 
They were not entitled to all the time she 
credited them with, she said. That $340 
wap pecca all the money she had. 

**'The Treasury Department sent back 
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Long before Percival Pangburn ever came down from Par- 
nassus to read from his own works, chin whiskers had gained 
historic significance. 

In Egypt, when Memphis and Thebes were still minor league 
towns, goatees were worn, ostensibly as an indication of rank, 
but in reality because the barbers were slaves. The masters 
deemed it advisable to have no shaving done in the vicinity of 
the jugular vein. 

So it has been up through the ages. Thick whiskers and thin 
whiskers, side whiskers and chin whiskers have been tolerated by 


poets, parachute jumpers, and devotees of other lofty pursuits, 
owing to their dread of the razor. Now that dread is gone, never 


to return. 


COLGOTES 


softens the beard at the base 


Thiswonderful shaving cream puts an end to the need of swath: 
ing with hot towels and of rubbing the lather in with the fingers. 

Even the toughest beard is softened almost instantly at the base, 
so that you can shave cleanly and comfortably, with or against 
the grain. Colgate's leaves the face soothed and velvety. There is 
nothing like it for insuring shaving comfort. 


Let us send you a free trial tube, enough for 12 shaves. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 
Established 1806 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, with 


their inelastic space. In their place are the Sellers Cabinet and the 
only about half as much; portable, 


Closets—costin 


ellers Utility 
adaptable; masterpieces of 


fine cabinetwork, and filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer. 


new and helfy 


De youremember, Dick,how happy 


Iwas the evening Icamehomeand 
found my new Sellers here—a wonder- 
ful surprise from you? I thought it 
quite the loveliest thing I had ever seen 
—all snowy-white enamel, smooth 
Porceliron table top and shining hard- 
ware, soft blue decorations and spar- 
kling glass drawer pulls. Even the 
fascinating book of Sellers modernized 
kitchen plans, I had sent for, hadn’t 
done justice to its beauty. 


But that isn’t the reason I love it so 
much now. It’s because of all the 
enchanting things it does for me. I 
feel as if some gracious fairy lived in- 
side it, to do my bidding and antici- 
pate my wants. 

Such delightful things sae I 
need a pan from the lower shelf, open 
the door —and, behold! The shelf 
comes sliding forward to place the pan 
at my fingers’ ends. I pull the table top 
forward, to give more working space 
—and,see! The drawers beneath come 
forward with it, so that I need not 
struggle to reach and open them. 


I raise the cupboard curtain — it dis- 
appears, and behind it is revealed a 
-width, Porceliron-covered space 
that I can add to my working room. 


Lever 


ime 4 use it 


A space just above the roll curtain 
turns out to be a plush-lined silverware 
drawer. The flour bin 


j 


ulls down for filling. | 12 ` 
A he cotiersareant-ptOce -——— 2 
And so it is all through |» Ta 


The Sellers Klear- 
Front, with tho tel- 
escoping Porceliron 
worktablo, gives 
42% more Porceliron 
covered working 


my Sellers, Dick—a 
drawer that reveals itself 
as metal-lined for bread 
and cake—a rack to hold 
my cookbook open— 
little compartments for 
tickets and change—I 
seem to discover some- 
thing new and helpful 
every time I use it. 

They call it the cabinet 
of “Fifteen Famous Fea- 
tures"—but I'm sure that 
already I have found fifty. 
And the time and work 
they save me, no one but 
myself can ever know! 


* * 


The Sellers booklet, 
*YourKitchenas It Should 
Be," describing the mod- 
ernized kitchen built 
around the Sellers Cabi- c 
net and the Sellers Utility The new Sellers 
Closets, will be sent free Uli, Closets. cost 


less than built-in 

to anyone who asks. closets and turn 
waste floor ioios 

into useful and con- 

G.I.SELLERS &SONSCO. venient storage cup- 
Elwood, Indiana boards for dishes, 
inens, cloaning 

Canadian Branch things, or clothes. 
Finished in white 

Sellers Kitchen Cabinets enamal, walnut or 


Brantford, Canada 


oak, 


SELLERS 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


(829) 


her check with a statement that she owed 
the Government nothing.” 

One of the largest payments ever listed 
in the Conscience Fund came from Eng- 
land, and was transmitted through the 
United States consul in London. An 
English minister came to him with $14,- 
225.15, which one of his communicants 
had taken, the minister said, from the 
American Government. This man had 
gone for some time without saying any- 
thing about the money; but then he 
joined the Church, and his act in embrac- 
ing the Christian religion had quickened 
his conscience. He could not rest, so he 
went to his minister, told the story, 
handed him the money, and asked that it 
be turned over to the American consul. 

The minister never revealed the man’s 
name, nor did the consul try to find out 
who the conscience-smitten American was. 

Another contribution from England 
was for $519.50. The man or woman who 
sent this sum explained that the American 
Government had been defrauded of only 
$300, but that compound interest had 
been added. 


ONE thing that is very noticeable in the 
Conscience Fund files is the influence 
of religion. There are literally scores of 
statements which show that the person 
sending money anonymously did so be- 
cause of religious influences. 

* When I took the money I wasn’t a 
Christian," many of the letters state; 
“but now I am a follower of Jesus, and I 
want to start by paying every man what] 
owe him." 

One brief note said simply this: **May 
every thief understand the awfulness of 
stealing," and another quoted a passa 
from the Bible, as many of them do. ** The 
way of the Lord is strength to the upright 
but destruction shall be to the workers of 
iniquity," said this unknown man or 
woman who sent twenty dollars. Then 
the letter continued: “The wages of sin 
is death." 

One man sent thirty-five cents in a let- 
ter, explaining that this was to be used to 

ay for an advertisement in a certain 

estern paper. He said he had smuggled 
twelve dollars’ worth of cigars, silks, and 
other things into the count from 
Mexico, and that he would pay the duty 
if the Government would publish a notice 
telling him how much he owed. 

The money was given to a newspaper 
correspondent who forwarded it to the 
newspaper the man named. A notice was 
printed, and probably the man paid the 
debt, though, as he sent no explanation 
with the money, the officials who handle 
this fund have no way of knowing whether 
he did or not. 

Money is often sent in to pay duty on 
articles that have been y inan into the 
country. “When I was in Europe,” one 
letter said, *I bought a watch which was 
not in my declaration to the customs 
officers, and I enclose a $100 bill to cover 
duty on same, believing that I shall 
never be satisfied otherwise.” 

Still another penitent sent $4 to pay 
the duty on $10 worth of goods he had 
smuggled into the country. In the un- 
signed letter he said that he did not have 
the money at the time he brought the 
articles in, therefore dodged the cus- 
toms, but that he could afford to Pay the 
duty now, and wanted to do it. 
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The Harmful Mouth Condition 


you must overcome 


‘Thousands today are preventing glands working to neutralize 
tooth decay by restoring the the acids as fast as they 


f form. As soon as Pebeco 
natural action of the mouth glands enters the mouth you can feel 

your salivary glands begin to 
you are probably suffering flow more normally. Your whole 


from a condition of dry mouth. mouth is invigorated, revitalized. 


Pr actically everyone is today . Soon your glands are flowing continuously, From an Eminent Scientist: 
$i le . as they should — and in this clean, healthy “Use a dentifrice that pol- 
A Dentists and „P hy SIClans recog mouth your teeth are kept really safe. Send ishes without scratching and 
nize it as a definite cause of the ap- for a trial tube of Pebeco today. At all one which mildly stimulates 

palling amount of tooth decay ib ics MMC only E fein E. Fink rated vexat 

: . . H c. Canadian Agents: Haro . Ritchie “ebecorestores valine ac- 
which exists in spite of careful Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul Street, Toronto, tion of the glands, protecting 
brushing and prophylaxis. Ont. tecth from the acids of decay. 


Our modern foods are too soft, 
too quickly swallowed to stimulate 
and exercise the salivary glands. 
And just as soon as these glands 
stop pouring out their alkaline fluids, 
the acids that cause tooth decay be- 
gin to collect in your mouth! 


Send coupon for free generous tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. D-7 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 
Send me free your new large-sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Name... 439086353 160100 R29 COOPER Tee 


Brushing alone cannot help LR : 


Ordinary brushing is the merest 
temporary cleaning. You must use 
a tooth paste which will keep the 
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SECOND FLOOR 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful houses in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 
Many home-builders in all parts of the country have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen. 


Face Brick for Economy 


dhe superior merits of Face Brick as to durability, fire- 
safety, and beauty over other building materials are 
so clearly recognized that many home-builders jump to 
the conclusion that the cost of a Face Brick house must 
be beyond their means. 

Yet it is a fact—surprising as it may seem—that Face 
Brick is, in the long run, the most economical material 
and the best insurance for the future value of your home- 
building investment. 

The basic facts about home-building are fully discussed 
in “The Story of Brick,” an attractive booklet with 
beautiful illustrations of modern homes and packed with 
information of value to every prospective home-builder. 
Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
are issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 


in all 104, each reversible with a different exterior de- 
sign. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions, and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story 
houses, selected from 350 designs submitted by architects 
in a nation-wide competition. Sent for 5o cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings, specifications, and 
quantity estimates for these houses at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book- 
let, with many designs, gives full directions for fireplace 
construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A remarkable letter came from a wom- 
an who sent seven dollars and a few cents, 
which, she said, was to pay railroad fare 
for her child. She had told the conductor 
the child was under six years of age, and 
therefore was entitled to ride free; but 
later on her conscience began to punish 
her, and now she wanted to make amends. 
That was in the time when the Govern- 
ment was operating the railroads, so the 
money was sent by the Treasury to the 
rallroad administration. 

The sufferings of this woman are in 
striking contrast to the rather general 
view that it is all well and proper to 
beat the railroads whenever you can. 
There are many people who seem to think 
that taking money, or receiving free serv- 
ice, from an impersonal source, such as 
a great corporation or a Government, is 
perfectly proper. 

And the suffering seems to be the same 
whether the sum taken is large or small. 
Apparently conscience is interested more 
in principle than principal. 

e man was so eager to pay the Gov- 
ernment for what he had taken wrong- 
fully that he resorted to an unusual 
expedient. His debt was $250, and he 
wanted to be sure that it was received. So 
he got a stack of paper money together, 
the total being $250. Then he cut the 
bills in two, sent one half in one mail, 
and the other in the mails of the following 
day. 

He reasoned that half a bill is no good 
to a pase individual, therefore no one 
would steal that money while in transit. 
But the Treasury, he knew, could put the 
halves together, and in that way redeem 
the money he was sending. 

The second largest payment ever made 
to the Conscience Fund brought with it no 
explanation at all. It was directed to the 
collector of customs at New York. The 
sum was $18,000. Stamps are occasion- 
ally sent to pay small debts, and not 
infrequently the debt is owed because 
someone has used canceled stamps to 
post letters. 


OU would think that a fund of this 

kind, almost a sacred fund it is to those 
who have sought contentment by build- 
ing it up, would be free from despoiling 
attempts, and even free from beggars. 
But it is not. Now and then someone asks 
for a donation from the fund, and once an 
attempt was made to get some of the 
conscience money by fraud. 

This attempt followed the notices about 
the $30,000 restitution. Within a short 
time after the news items were printed, a 
woman who lived in an Eastern city wrote 
to the Treasury and claimed $15,000 of 
that payment. Her husband, she said, had 
sent the money; and then she added that 
he was drunk at the time and had over- 
paid the Government. He owed just half 
of the $30,000, she declared, and asked 
that the balance be returned to her. 

The Government, as Mr. Moon ex- 
plained, does not try to find out who the 
unnamed contributors to the Conscience 
Fund are, but it does take an interest 
when a claim of this sort comes in. Secret 
service men were assigned to the case. 
"They visited the city from which the 
woman wrote, made inquiry about her, 
and found that her contention was a pure 
fake. 
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If you pride yourself 


on business efficiency 


these shaving betterments will appeal 


TS is an age of change. But 
makeshifts lure no man. Only the 
super-things appeal. 

We believe in the survival of the fittest. 
So please consider what we offer. 


We offer the only safety razor with a 
self-stropping device. This patented 
automatic feature restores our blade to 
new-like keenness for each shave. 


Contrast this with ordinary razors, in 
which the blades dull with each 
successive shave until they must be 
thrown away. 

With the Valet AutoStrop Razora blade 


lasts two or three times the average life 
and each shave is a perfect shave. 


A few strokes on the strop and our razor 
regains its barber's edge—super-keen. 


The world’s fastest shave 


The faster the shave, we say, the better. For a speedy once-over 
requires a super-keen blade. Slow shaving means “pulling,” 
abrasions, discomfort. All are unnecessary, and we can prove it. 


We invite comparison. Just change to a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. Give it a fair 
test against your former way—use it for a 
month or two. We believe you'll never 
change back to harsh crude shaving. 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor is a many-year 
development, a final-type advancement. It 
brings perfections found in no other razor. 
You owe it to yourself to make a 
comparison. Why delay? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


The RAZOR 
That 
Sharpens 
Itself 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
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Vou may nol 
be more than one 
short week away 


from the radiant 
complexion you 
see 


, | ' HERE is no need of spend- 
ing hours in harsh or ex- 
pensive treatments—let 

Resinol Soap unlock this hid- 

den beauty. Within a week 

the results will show you why 
thousands of women use noth- 

ing but Resinol Soap and warm . 

water to insure a beautiful com- 

plexion. 


It is such a simple, delightful 
way to keep the skin function- 
ing normally—the basis of skin 
beauty—and to give it that 
pleasing clearness and velvety 
softness which every woman 
desires. 


For special irritations, rough- 
nesses, blackheads, etc., apply 
a touch of Resinol—that sooth- 
ing ointment which doctors 
have prescribed for years in 
treating skin troubles, slight or 
serious. Excellent for the 
rashes and chafings of child- 
hood and as a healing house- 
hold remedy. 


RESINOL 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 12-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soa: and a sample of Resinol Ointment—enough 
ys’ or 


for several 


Seven Brothers Who Have Been 
Partners for 25 Years 


(Continued from page 57) 


Suddenly, still far from that cherished 
goal, he died. 

“There were eight of us boys left,” 
John McLean explained, “for the ninth, 
who was the youngest, died the day after 
Father did. The oldest of us was twenty- 
seven; the youngest was eleven and still 
in school. A cousin from Chicago with 
banking experience went over Father's 
books. He found that with three thou- 
sand dollars life insurance due Mother we 
had just enough to pay off the debts. 

"*You have nothing, boys,’ our rela- 
tive said to us. "The business won't keep 
one of you. The best thing you can do is 
sell it, pay what you owe, and get jobs.’ 

“But Mother and we eight boys held a 
conference in one of the up-stairs rooms. 
There wasn’t much said. The thought we 
all had was better expressed just by being 
there together. 

"'Boys, you can’t sell out,’ reminded 
Mother, gently. 

"*No, Mother,' replied one of us, *we 
can’t.’ And the others nodded agreement. 

“From that day to this, almost twenty- 
five years, the understanding among us 
has been that if we had to go down, we'd 
go united, as Father had planned that we 
should. 

“Time and again," went on John 
McLean, “and invariably when the out- 
look was darkest, friends would offer us 
positions elsewhere, and back up their 
offers with that old argument, ‘Your busi- 
ness isn't big enough for all of you.’ 

“We're going to make it big enough,’ 
we'd retort. 

“But it wasn't easy when the landlord 
was getting anxious about his back rent 
and the grocer was insisting upon a settle- 
ment of his bill. Still, our very resolve to 
stick, in spite of everything, was what 
enabled us to get where we are to-day. It 
was a case of 'grow or quit, and we 
couldn't quit—not with our memory of 
Father's one big hope. 

" Eventually, after years, we gained the 
$1,500-a-month business for which Father 
had worked. Then it reached $1,500 each 
week, and finally $1,500 each day. Now 
we do $1,500 each hour and are on our 
way to $1,500 each minute! But our 
satisfaction 1s not in that. We are plain 
men and live simply. The big reward 
each of us has won is the presence of six 
brothers at his side— for we are only seven 
now—and the knowledge that no broth- 
ers in this world are more closely united 
than we are." 


I? WAS a pretty rough road over which 
the McLean boys traveled after their 
father's death. Eleven-year-old Ed had 
to quit school for a year or two and pitch 
in with the others. Áll of the boys manned 
benches in the shop to help keep down 
expenses. 

" Don't forget," smiled John McLean, 
"that we were boys—a bunch of boys 
taking over a company that was virtually 
penniless and foredoomed to early failure, 
according to the predictions of much 
wiser heads. But I think that one reason 
why we pulled through those first years 


is that we cere boys. Youth refuses to see 
danger. 

*We worked hard; but we didn't let 
work stop us from having fun. Automo- 
biles were just coming out about that 
time, queer-looking contraptions on bug- 
gy wheels and steered by a long curved 
lever. No one of us could afford one of 
these luxuries, but we didn't see why all 
of us couldn’t afford one. So we pooled 
our resources and bought one of the first 
‘horseless carriages’ seen in Pittsburgh. 
It wasn't big enough to hold all of us, so 
we'd take turns at riding. Occasionally 
one of us would sneak the machine out 
alone and proudly go to see his girl 

* Hard luck seems to come in bunches, 
and that's the way it came to us. One 
night we met, in T depths of gloom, to 
talk things over. Our one customer, who 
had been buying the entire output of the 
factory, had canceled his contract, leav- 
ing us without an order on the books, and 
with bills due for materials stocked in 
advance.-To make matters worse, a small 
mattress factory we had boughty;anthe 


youthful belief we were getting a:bargain, 

ad turned out tò be:a rough sey, It 

looked as if we were at the:etd- pf-our 
2 


rope. -~ 3i uo | TS ee 
““Where’s Barnet? asked one. ofthe 
boys. tj = 
"'Oh, he's got an idea, grumbled 
Frank, our sales manager, ‘that the-way 
out of this pickle is to: turn to manufac- 
faring store fixtüfes, I couldn't talk him 
out of it. He went eut early this morning, 
and] haven’t séén-him since? =< * 
"We had no experience in manufactur- 


ing store fixtures. We were mere novices 


, at drafting, which is something the store- 


fixture manufacturer must know a ‘great 
deal about, In view of these limitations, 
our lack ‘of- capital, and our poorly 
equipped shop, we agreed that Barnet was 
temporarily óut.of his head. 


ip 
* TUST then in came Barnet himself, 
glowing with excitement, and tossed a 
aper into Frank's lap. It was an eleven- 
uadred-dollar contract to build the fix- 


` tures for a drug store—a contract which 


determined tlie future of our business. 
While the rest of us had sat about and 
gloomed, Barnet had kept on working. 
And it has always been like that. 

“The eight of us were never ail blue at 
once. At least one managed to keep up 
his optimism, to spring a new idea, to 
refuse to concede we were beaten. That 
first fixture order of Barnet's taught us 
there were a lot of things we didn't know. 
It taught us also that there are few things 
one can't learn by genuine, earnest appli- 
cation. I said we knew little of drafting. 
It is by no means an easy subject to 
master. But we learned drafting, from a 
second-hand textbook, at night after 
work. And we filled that first order suc- 
cessfully. 

“This pointed the way to further study, 
with Don taking the initiative. First 
thing we knew he had us enrolled in a 
correspondence school which taught sales- 
manship and business. Each boy studied 
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A glimpse, upstairs or down, reveals 
that the woman in the cheerful, spotless 
home has discovered Fuller Brushes. 


They bring greater cleanliness with 
less effort. Drudgery is gone and there 
is more time for other things. 


This is Fuller Service— when your 
Fuller Man shows you how these 
household tools serve you and save 
you, whether in a two room flat or 
mansion. 


One of the 5,000 Fuller Men is in 
your neighborhood. He will call at 
your home every three or four months 
with his interesting, helpful suggestions. 


"There's a branch office you can phone in each of over 200 cities— or you may 
write for the "Handy Brush Book" direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1098 Windsor 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 


ULMER? BRUSHES 
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4 You can keep your 
\ hair in place! 


Every man 
knows how 


hard it is 


to make the hair 
lie in place... . 


HERE have never been many men 
who could easily keep their hair 
the way they wanted it. 

And yet, unless your hair is right, 
you cannot look your best. 

Most well-dressed men have realized 
this. They tried to control their hair 
with water, but it left the hair drier 
and more brittle than ever. They tried 
old-fashioned pomades, but the hair 
became matted and greasy-looking. 

At last Stacomb was introduced. 

And so men are today keeping their 
hair looking all day long just the way 
they want it to look! 

However you like your hair best, 
Stacomb keeps it that way from morn- 
ing till night. No matter how dry or 
straggly it may be—no matter how un- 
controllable after being washed—Sta- 
comb will make it stay in perfect order 
all day. 

Women use Stacomb, too. Without 
it, the present fashion of severely 
smooth hair would be impossible for 
most women. 

Stacomb is alight, velvety, invisible cream, 


non-staining and non-greasy. At all drug 
and department stores. 
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KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


by himself until Monday night, when we 
all met and held school. First one would 
act as teacher and then another, until we 
were sure each brother knew his lesson. 
Sometimes it would take all eight of us 
to work out a problem. 

“ Also we studied worth-while books, 
including the lives of great men like Ben- 
jamin Eranklin, Lincoln, Grant, and 
others who had started out far more 
handicapped than ourselves, and yet had 
managed to make their names count for 
something. Many a night, after studying 
what some of these men had gone through, 
the troubles which had looked like moun- 
tains that morning had dwindled to the 
size of ant hills. 

“Shut yourself up and think only of 
how hard your lot is, and within an hour 
or two you'll be ready to throw up your 
hands and quit. But get out into the 
world, either through reading or by actu- 
ally rubbing elbows with folks who are 
doing things, and you'll find that what 
you are up against and whining about is 
trivial compared with what some other 
fellow is bearing with a smile. 

“Troubles are put here to make us 
grow. Virtually every big step we broth- 
ers have made was the result of being 
forced to overcome some obstacle. For 
years we were pinched financially. True, 
the business grew; but the larger it grew 
the more money we had to put back into 
it. Nominally we were entitled to certain 
salaries; but ıt was seldom we could afford 
to draw more than half that salary. 
During one period our salaries were more 
than a year in arrears, with each of us in 
debt to our personal limit and keeping 
our families from want only by the 
tolerance of our creditors. 

"Frequently the unmarried brother 
drew only fifty cents a week of his pay, just 
enough to get him to and from the office. 
Months went by, during which we, the 
company officers, drew less than ten dol- 
lars a week apiece, while workmen in the 
shops drew double that. 

“ But in the long run this sacrifice and 
self-denial resulted to our benefit. To 
make the books balance up, we got into 
the habit of taking in stock that part of 
our salaries not available in cash. Later 
on, when we became more prosperous, we 
found we could get along nicely on half 
our salaries and put the other half back 
into the stock of the company, a practice 
we follow to this day. The result is that 
we brothers now own more than 91 per 
cent of the company stock. 


d [^ THE panic of 1907, some of the big- 

gest and seemingly most secure business 
houses in the country failed. Banks 
refused to honor checks of other banks, 
beyond accepting them for collection. 
The whole business fabric of the nation 
was shaken. 

"'* Boys, there isn't a dollar’s worth of 
business to be had in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, Frank reported at one of our 
meetings. 'Our customers can't meet 
their notes. Yesterday we filled the last 
order on our books.’ 

** "What's to be done about it?’ I asked. 

* "There's business in West Virginia, I 
think,’ replied one brother, ‘and I'm 
going after it. I'll go farther south until I 
get more. If necessary, I'll go into 
Mexico. 

" A second brother struck out for Phila- 


delphia; a third went north, and a fourth 
west. We emerged from the panic with 
scores of new customers. We were no 
longer a purely local concern. By the 
end of 1908, largely due to efforts forced 
by the panic, we had almost doubled our 
business and were still growing. Neces- 
sity is the sharpest spur to progress with 
which fortune ever prodded men’s 
ribs." 

It was necessity which, a few years 
later, spurred the McLeans to the concep- 
tion of a revolutionary idea and a policy. 
At that time, the store-fixture business 
was entirely special in its nature. When 
a man desired to fit out a storeroom the 
various manufacturers would send their 
representatives to look over the place, 
get the storekeeper's ideas, and then 
draw up special plans for submission in 
competition. One plan would win the 
contract; and the work that had been put 
= the losing plans would be a direct 
oss. 


AS AN experiment,” said John Mc- 
Lean,“ we got together all the plans we 
had drawn kad which had not won con- 
tracts. They filled a good-sized room, a 
startling exhibition of waste. Next, we 
investigated why our plans had not been 
acceptable. We discovered that a few 
competitors were underselling us by 
offering a fixture which ciftwardly looked 
as Bond as our own. We had the choice 
of imitating our competitors or of finding 
some new way to make good fixtures more 
cheaply. 

“ From our years of experience and from 
that roomful of supposedly worthless 
plans we designed a set of standard fix- 
ture units capable of fitting any store. 
Gradually we converted our factory to 
make these units and no others. 

“The saving in material waste, in labor, 
and in time, was astonishing. When com- 
plete, our new fixtures were the best we 
had ever made, though our costs were 
much less. Confidently we offered the 
units to merchants, with our guarantee 
to take them back if they did not give 
satisfaction. Instead of buying, the store 
keepers laughed at us. They never had 
heard of ‘unit fixtures,’ and they would 
have none of them.” 

Pausing, John McLean gazed musingl; 
out the window. The time of which he 
was speaking was that I spoke of at the 
beginning of this article, the time when 
the eight brothers had needed six thou- 
sand dollars and had not been able to get 
a penny. Not long afterward, Walter— 


the brother who had been leader among | 


ches cdi Again troubles had not come 
singly. 

“The other day," John McLean con- 
tinued, “one of the boys remarked that 
our struggle to get somewhere had been 
like going through a tunnel. I would say 
it was more like going through a tin hora 
and starting in at the big end. The further 
we went the smaller became the horn. 


“Our idea of the unit fixture was origi- 
nal, the best we could do after more than 


twenty years of hard work. We honestly 
felt it represented something worth-while. 
especially for the small storekeeper who 
had not much money to invest in fixtures. 
To help this small storekeeper still more 
we planned to sell our units on a tim 
paymon plan. Our thought was that the 
ittle store with good fixtures would not 
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Common sense 


There are so many bewildering theories on 
Baldness, its cause and the way to prevent it, 
that we believe really intelligent men will wel- 
come this sane advice in a recent article by the 
professor of Dermatology of a leading university. 
(Notice that he does not, just as we do not, offer 
any cure-all for baldness. ) 


«For the preservation of the hair, the skin 

on which it grows (i. e., the scalp) is the 

place that needs the attention. 

«The best way to assist the skin to keep in 

a normal and healthy condition is to keep it 

clean and free from irritation. The scalp is 

subjected to little or no irritation, so the 

problem is reduced, for the most part, to 

keeping it clean." 
Of course you realize that a scalp with dandruff 
is not a perfectly clean scalp. Therefore, it cannot 
be a perfectly healthy scalp. So, to keep your 
hair and scalp clean, healthy and free from dan- 
druff, shampoo regularly once a week with 
Packer's Tar Soap. Work up a thick, creamy 
lather and massage it well into the scalp with the 


3 generous Samples of our products for 25c 


Send 25c for generous samples of all three Packer products— Packer's Tar Soap, 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo and Packer's Charm (a soothing skin lotion), Or send 


10c for a sample of any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Our Manual, “How to Care for the Hair and Scalp," gives helpful suggestions for 
proper shampooing and explains the Packer Method, Free on request. 


Address: The Packer Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
Dept. 86-J, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y, 


PACKER'S 


finger-tips. Now rinse. Then lather again, mas- 
sage it well in and rinse thoroughly. 


This is the best and simplest way we know of to 
correct dandruff and prevent premature baldness. 
So, if your hair and scalp do not respond to this 
simple method, don’t experiment with treatments 
which promise more than your common sense 
tells you is reasonable. First consult your family 
physician—if he finds there is no underlying cause 
due to your general health, he may recommend 
you to a scalp specialist. 


If you are like most men, you'll enjoy the piney, 
outdoor fragrance of Packer's Tar Soap. And 
you will be glad to know that the pine tar and 
other ingredients, as contained in Packer's, have 
been endorsed for years by specialists in the treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 


You will find Packer's Tar Soap at all drug and 
department stores, Now, each cake in a sturdy 
metal soap box—Aadded convenience for traveling, 
for your golf-club locker, for the side pocket of 


your car. 


TAR SOAP 
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Notice the sound- 
ness of Simmons 
links, shown twice 
enlarged in the 
panel below. 


heres logic 
|  inasound 

| WATCH CHAIN 
i 


DuniNG all your waking, working 
hours you wear it. It is exposed 
to dust, dirt and friction. Yet al- 
ways it must hold the watch 
securely—and maintain a good 
appearance. 

More reason, therefore, for 
choosing a Simmons Chain made by 
the special process of drawing gold, 
green gold or Platinumgold over a 
stout base metal. "This chain is 
durable. Link by link it results 
from finished craftsmanship. It is 
good-looking—designed by leaders 
in the art. And so reasonable in 


price that you cannot afford to 
spend less on a chain. At your 
jeweler's—$4 to $15. R.F. Simmons 


Company, Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
Canada—95 King Street East, 
Toronto. 


SIMMONS 


il in 


he smalle 


been wrought out, the ratio of gold te 
base metal is constant. With this spe 


cial Simmons process, durability and 


be a little store long; and, as it grew, we 
would grow with it. 

“Finally, we began to gain converts to 
the unit. Clerks who had long wanted 
stores of their own saw in our plan their 
opportunity. Young pharmacists just out 
of college took advantage of it. To the 
established stores we tried to sell just a 
single unit—confident that, once installed, 
this unit would sell others. 

“Tronically, an order for thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of fixtures, the biggest 
we had ever received, came in from a 
Washington, D. C., firm, almost on the 
heels of our decision to build all future 
business on the principle of small-store 
growth. The order meant ready cash, and 
we were pressed for funds; but the cus- 
tomer did not want our units—he desired 
specially built fixtures. Refusing that 
order seemed almost suicidal. 

“Then, almost overnight, our policy 
began to pay. Business began to pour in. 
Store owners who had bought a single 
unit wanted more. Little stores, expand- 
ing as we had foreseen, demanded addi- 
tional fixtures. Our factory was swamped 
and could not begin to ail the demand. 

“One young man had come to us fresh 
from college After arranging for his 
stock and paying rent in advance he had 
only eighty dollars left for fixtures. He 
had worked his way through college, and 
at the same time had saved his little 
capital. He was well worth helping, and 
we had started him out. Within ten years, 
he had a dozen drug stores, every one 
equipped by us. 

" Another boy had come to America 
as an immigrant, getting a job scrubbing 
up in a Pittsburgh store. One day he 
walked into our office, well dressed, pros- 
perous-looking. 

"Remember me? he inquired of Frank. 
‘When I was a scrub boy you treated me 

| right, as good as you did the boss. I have 
saved up some money to open my own 
store. I wish to get the fixtures from you.’ 

“We supplied him with fixtures on 
credit. During the next few years he came 
back with forty thousand dollars’ worth 
of additional orders. : 

"Our books were filled with such in- 
stances—and the flow of business brought 
in so suddenly by these ‘little fellows’ was 
our making—but at the same time it 
was almost our undoing. We were not yet 
out of the horn. Instead, we were right 
in the tightest part of it. 


d [DEMAND made it imperative that we 
expand. We issued preferred stock, 
buying all of it we could ourselves and dis- 
posing of the balance to a few older cus- 
tomers and employees. With this money 
we began the erection of new buildings, 
assured that whatever additional funds 
were needed could be obtained from our 
bank. The improvements were nearing 
completion when abruptly our bank noti- 
fied us it could not grant us the loan we 
had expected. Conditions, it said, had 
changed. We rushed to other banks. 
| Every one of them turned us down.” 
Once more John McLean broke off to 


gaze out the window. His eyes had nar- 
rowed, the line of his lips grown tight. For 
the moment he seemed to be living over 
those hours when, with success in their 
very grasp, Fate threatened to tear it 
away from them. At length he resumed: 
"" Faith in yourself begets faith in 
others. But in addition to faith there 
must be some sound ability, something 
tangible to go on beyond mere faith. The 
trouble with us was that we expected the 
banks to lend us money on faith; and, 
expecting that, we had neglected entirely 
the viewpoint of the banker. 

“There we had a business, swamped 
with orders; and we had new buildings 
and machinery. Yet no bank would lend 
us a penny. We decided there must be a 
reason; and suddenly it dawned upon us 
that in not knowing that reason we did 
not know our own business! We could not 
put our finger on a single department and 
tell just what it was doing in dollars and 
cents. Financially, we were in a blur. 


“N a town thirty-odd miles out of 
Pittsburgh was a successful manufac- 
turer who occasionally had given us ad- 
vice. At a loss what to do we went to him 
and told him our story frankly. 

“Your mistake,’ he said, ‘is the one 
that is back of most manufacturing fail- 
ures. It was back of a failure of mine 
twenty years ago. You went to the banks 
with a picture of a bright future and a 
struggling past. What the banks really 
wanted to know was your present stand- 
ing; what your business would bring i 
put up at forced sale toda i iud 
forced sales things go cheap." 

“The manufacturer took up the finan- 
cial statement we had shown him. 

““This seemingly “indicates you are 
solvent, as a going concern. But suppose 
the banks loaned you what you want and 
then for some reason had to take you over 
to-morrow, and everything stopped. The 
business, if sold, would Gang only half 
of its worth. In short, your net current 
assets capable of being turned into instant 
cash would not cover your debts, and the 
banks would lose their depositors’ money. 
That’s what they figure on, what you are 
worth at a forced sale!’ 

*'But we must have money now, we 
pointed out desperately. 

“Well? he smiled after a moment, ‘1 
guess you've learned your lesson. PU 
endorse your peteons notes for the 
amount.’ 

“And we had learned our lesson," John 
McLean concluded. “It’s a lesson we are 
trying to pass on to the beginner in busi- 
ness with whom we come in contact. 
We all think we know our own affairs 
best; but very often someone can come 
in from the outside and give us pointers of 
inestimable value. The outsider some- 
times has a perspective that we can’t 
have; the result is that he sees things as 
they are and not as we are accustomed to 
seeing them. In our own company we 
pay a man to-day for picking flaws in us— 
and it’s been some little time since a bank 
has closed its door in our face." 


if 
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"QUESTIONS That Will Help You Get a Line on Yourself’? is 
an intensely practical article next month that will show you how to 
make the most of yourself and of your job. The author, who has guided 
thousands of young men as they started out in life, tells how big 
employers judge their employees, and also how you can judge your 
own ability, and improve your chances for rising in the world. 


Served with cream or rich mik Grape-Nuts gives you in most 
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sentials of a well-balanced ration 


Keep your human house in order 


If you want to keep on having to patch your human 
house—keep on eating the wrong things. 


A PROMINENT DENTIST says 
this about Grape-Nuts: 


“Soft foods that can be swal- 
lowed without enough chewing 
cause much ofthe modern tooth 
and digestive trouble. 


“Such foods lodge in the in- 
terstices of the teeth causing 
ferments which the mouth 
glands, through lack of exercise, 
are too sluggish to counteract. 


“I believe that the form of 
Grape-Nuts is particularly for- 
tunate in that it makes proper 
chewing a pleasant necessity." 


Back of the thousands of doc- 
tors and dentists who are inter- 
ested in what you eat are the 
biological chemists who are de- 
voting their lives to find out 
just what it is you need. 


'The government, women's 
clubs, schools, dietitians, all are 
fighting against malnutrition. 


One out of three persons in 
this country —rich and poor 
alike— is a victim of malnutri- 
tion—due not to lack of food 
but to the wrong kind of food. 


Copyright, 1924, by the Postum Cereal Co., Inc 


If you want to get and keep your human house in 
order—eat foods your body can digest and transform 


into nourishment. 


In this delicious food is nourishment you need in the 
form your body can digest 


T least one-third of your nourishment 

should come from the carbohydrates 

—the great source from which you daily 
renew your strength and vitality. 

But the carbohydrates should be pre- 
pared right to meet the needs of your 
body. Otherwise they may fail to give 
you the nourishment you need and they 
may be producing instead the poisons and 
acids that give rise to so many physical ills. 


Three-fourths carbohydrates— 
dextrinized ! 
Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts (made from wheat and malted bar- 
ley) are the precious carbohydrates— 
dextrinized—scientifically broken down 
into the form that will yield the greatest 

amount of nourishment to your body. 


Even if you have abused your body with 
difficult foods, you can digest Grape- 
Nuts easily. 


Daily renews your strength 
and vitality 


There is no other food like Grape-Nuts in 
form or taste. It will be a revelation to 
you. Delicious crisp kernels that invite 
thorough chewing— the first step toward 
sound digestion. You willlike Grape-Nuts. 


Served with milk or cream Grape-Nuts 
gives you just the nourishment you need. 
Eat it every day and see what a difference 
it makes in the way you feel. 

All grocers have Grape-Nuts. Hotels 
and restaurants serve it in individual 
packages of a single portion, 


— AL CÓ d 
Free—Sample Offer SUM CEP Mic. agen 9 
Send today for four of the individual packages— Battle e free lzLSUPep T Dya A ters 
Enough Grape-Nuts for four nourishing | se on EN eios, a e 
breakfasts. Free offer also includes book of 101 | pies w ais 
delicious recipes selected from 80,000 prepared by Wamesti uu : state- 
housewives who regularly serve Grape-Nuts. \ ame LL dian 
p dáres* PE ` adr ss Cor oront 
reet „9i 
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Capitol 
Boilers 


There can be no experiment or speculation So, please remember, when you buy a United 

so far as the installation of a Capitol Boiler States product you buy something that is 

is concerned because we insist upon sharing Worthy of confidence. We have expressed 

the responsibility. our feeling in the matter by the broadest, 
written guarantee in the boiler field. 


For many years, now, our products have been : 
dirus 4 P That guarantee assures efficient, dependable 


sold, nor Re METE E but n terms of heating service under all weather conditions. 
a positive Heating Service. Capitol Boilers Jt jg virtually a contract between our owners 
and United States Radiators must satisfy you and ourselves. Back of it is the reputation 
or they cannot possibly satisfy us. and every resource of this company. 


*Bos w York *Baltimore Branch and Sales Offices *Chicago *St. Paul 
A *Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis 
*Portland, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *Indianapolis — *Kansas City 


*Providence, R.I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines — *Portland, Ore. 


*Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated bv star 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 
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Jackstone Qualifies 


(Continued from page 55) 


he loved best. He forgot everything else, 
growling his satisfaction as her hands 
pulled at the loose skin of his neck while 
they walked on together. 

More than enough time had elapsed for 
Barbara to have returned before the nurse 
started out to find her. As she turned 
the corner of the house she could see far 
into the grove; but Barbara was not in 
sight. She crossed the grove to the edge 
ar the meadow, but there was no sign of 
Barbara or of Dak. 

She suddenly remembered that, just 
before starting out, she thought that she 
heard Dak bark. But that signified noth- 
ing; doubtless Mr. Paul had changed his 
mind and taken Barbara with him. She 
strove to thrust away a growing appre- 
hension. Momentarily comforted by the 
thought that Barbara was with her 
father, the nurse turned back, walking 
slowly. But half way through the grove 
she was running, reaching the house 
frightened and breathless. 

* Paul must have taken her with him,” 
Folkeston explained as the nurse panted 
out her story. "I'll stroll down that way." 

But out in the grove Jared Folkeston's 
fears swept him. Paul had said he would 
carry Barbara but a little way. To have 
taken her with him after that would not 
be like Paul. And if not with Paul, there 
were the dense woods beyond the grove, 
and beyond, the swamp. It was a lon 
mile to where Paul was at work, but Jare 
Folkeston, despite his fifty years, ran most 
of the distance. Barbara was not there. 

“I stood her down with Dak, just 
within the edge of the trees," said Paul. 
“It’s too hot for her to walk far. We'll 
find them close by in some shady spot." 

“The nurse searched through to the 
meadow and back, before she told us. I 
looked carefully as I came through the 
grove," said Jared Folkeston, growing 
more troubled. 

* Don't worry, Dad. We'll find her 
quickly. Come." Paul had started for- 
ward, when he turned to call back an 
order to his laborers. Then father and 
son hurried on and the workmen dropped 
their implements and followed. 

At the upper edge of the grove they 
separated, calling continually as they 
searched through the woods. Midway 
they came upon Betty and the nurse, 
with some of the house servants. There 
was no trace of Barbara. 


BARBARA found ne more flowers, and 
presently abandoned the one she had 
picked. The ground sloped gently here, 
and walking was pleasant in the heavy 


shade. 


Then the trees grew closer together, 


and everywhere were thick bushes that 
scratched. She did not like this and would 
have turned back, but the ridge fell away 
steeply and Barbara found herself slipping, 
sliding down. It frightened her. She was 
crying as, with a siding rush, she and Dak 
brought up at the bottom of the pitch. 

Finding that she could walk again 
without slipping reassured her. 

“Barb’a doin’ to find Daddy, Dak,” 


she explained bravely. 


UNDERWOODS ONLY $ : 


Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at 
our expense. Balanceon easy monthly payments 


THA 
UN P5 
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Ship Yo 


Nearl 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We want you to see for yourself that this is the type- 
writer you ought to have, and therefore, we make our 
great free trial offer. You merely send us the three dol- 
lars deposit and we ship the hine for you to try for 
ten full days before you decide tv keep It. Ir not satis- 
fied, every penny of your money will bereturned to you. 


Rebuilt Like New 
Every Underwood we sell isrebuilt JUST LIKE NEW. 
It is dismantled right to the very bottom, and remanu- 
factured to make It just like a new typewriter, with new 
enamel, new nickel, new platen, new key rings, new 
type; a complete, perfect typewriter, with two-color 
ribbon, back spacer,stencil device, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, tabulator, key shift lock, etc. Impossible to 
tell it from a brand new Underwood, either in 
appearance, durability or quality of work. 


Easy Monthly Payments 
Our easy monthly payment plan makes It possible for 
YOU to own this splendid machine without having to 
pay out any big sum of money. You will hardly know 
you are paying for jt. Payments same as rentals. 
REMEMBER, you have the full use of the machine, 
Just the same as though it was fully paid for. 


— 


Name.. 


Photograph of the Shipman-Ward Factory in 
Chicago, the largest typewriter rebuilding 
lant in the world. Every typewriter passes 
hrough every department of this modern fac- 
tory, insuring perfect machineaineveryrespect 


i Street.. 


City ... 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


Typewriter Emporium 


2067 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
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Yes, We Will Positively 


this splendid Underwood upon receipt of only $3. 
This is by far the most liberal typewriter offer that 
has ever been made on so perfect a machine. 
two million Underwoods have been made and sold, proving conclusively that it 
is superior to all others in appearance, mechanical perfection and all-round excellence. 


Over 325,000 Sold 


Over 325,000 people have purchased and been eatis- 
fied with our product. What better proof could any- 
one ask of the perfection of our typewriters and the 
Integrity of this firm? 


Your Money Back 
Yes, you can have your money back if you want It 
After you have examined the typewriter carefully, 
used it to write letters, if you decide for any reason 
whatever that you do not care for it, you may return 
It to us at our expense and every penny you have paid 
will be cheerfully and promptly refunded. 


No Obligation on Your Part 
When you send in the coupon for either further Infor- 
mation about our great typewriter offer or for the type- 
writer itself on our free trial plan, you are under no 
obligation whatever until after you have tried it and 
have decided for yourself that you want to keep it 


Write Now for Our New Typewriter Book 


telling all about our great big typewriter factory. In this book 
we illustrate and describe all of the various proceases of re-en- 
ameling, renickeling and assembling this splendid Underwood 
It tells in an interesting way how each part is examined and 
tested carefully and thoroughly to insure the finished machine 


being one you will be proud to own. 


e 
OÑ” Check the 
Desired Offer 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2067 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
Send me your big bargain catalog and 
complete details of your surprising offer, 
without obligation on my part. 

Enclosed find $3.00. Send me the Shipman- Ward Re- 

built Underwood on 10 days’ free trial. If I decide 
to keep it I will return it at your expense and you will refund 
decide to keep it, 1 bavo the privilege of 
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'. Suridstrand scores 


L x-thistime witha low cost 
automatic 
bogkkeepi 


Hand or 
motor 
operated 


The Sundstrand Book- 
36 Sear mS oen keeping Machine adds, 
subtracts or simply 
prints figures in the 
proper columns of your 
various record sheets, 
automatically as indi- 
cated 


HE carriage automatically cross tabulates, stopping 

as “ordered” by the instantly changeable stop plates, 
to record old balance — date— folio number -debits — 
credits—stock, in and out— deposits —withdrawals, etc. 
— all, including the newly computed balance, in the 
proper columns. 

The operation:is simplicity itself—typically 
Sundstrand—nothing new to learn. Simply write the 
amounts on the keyboard, touch motor bar or pull operat- 
ing lever. The right column of the record sheet is in place 
and the wanted machine functions are automatically per- 
formed. Like its famous forerunner, the Marvel Model 
Direct Subtraction Sundstrand, this new Bookkeeping 
Machine is portable—desk size. Subtracts direct with 
100€; printed proof in one operation. Automatic shift 
multiplication. One hand control. Only ten keys. Visible. 
A speedy, low-cost service for all record work—bookkeep- 
ing, straight adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, 
checking invoices, extending inventory, stock records, 
calculating. Instantly adapted to your records. An all- 
purpose machine at a surprisingly low price. Let us 
explain its endless scope of usefulness—how it can serve 
you. Write for descriptive booklet. Address Dept. A-10. 


C3 
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“+ Sundstrand. 
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P- . 
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SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPAN Y, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


See this new machine at New York Business Show, 165th Armory, Oct. 20 to 25, 1924 


But the way grew rougher. Her hands 
and face were scratched. Mosquitoes and 
gnats stung her. She was crying now as 
she stumbled along. 

They had covered an incredible dis- 
tance for a baby of three to walk under 
such conditions when Barbara and Dak 
came to an opening in the trees. Before 
them stretched a reedy marsh interspersed 
by slimy pools. 

There they stopped, standing close to- 
gether on a ridge of higher ground where, 
years before, a tree had blown down. 
Branches and bark long since gone, it lay 
a snarl of twisted roots, the naked, rotting 
trunk thrusting out into the ooze. 

Plainly it was water upon one side of the 
trunk, but to Barbara 1t seemed smooth 
ground upon the other. There was noth- 
ing in the experience of a three-year-old 

aby to warn her of a quagmire. On the 
contrary, the open space reassured her. 
Having come out of the woods they must 
be near Daddy. 

Choking back her sobs she pressed for- 
ward to the edge of the bank. Dak fol- 
lowed close, his troubled eyes searching 
about them. 


HEN, Dak saw it! A sensation he had 
never before experienced stung him. 
The hair on his back tingled, lifted. Over- 
whelming, impelling rage swept him. His 
body quivered, froze, striking against 
Bodas as it stiffened. Barbara, waver- 
ing weakly, grasped at his neck to steady 
herself, but Dak never felt the pull of her 
hand. 
Out toward the sunken end of the 
rotting tree trunk, something like a thick 
ridge of mud had moved; a flat head, 2 


‘| wide-open white-lined mouth, a tail that 


moved in slow vibrations. 

Dak had never before seen a cotton- 
mouth moccasin; he did not know what 
it was, but he knew menace. With a 
growl like a strangled curse, he hurled 
himself at the wide-open mouth. 

Barbara, clinging to the dog’s neck, 
was jerked sidewise, falling outward and 
down, sinking in the mire. 

But the jerking weight of her body, be- 
fore the grip of the tiny fingers broke, 
spoiled the aim of Dak’s spring, brought 
him, too, into the mire, but far short of the 
menacing shape at which he had sprung. 
At the splash of the dog’s body into the 
quag, the snake slipped into the water on 
the opposite side of the log, and disap- 
peared. 

To him it was all part of the menace— 
the menace he had failed to seize. It was 
the menace that was dragging Barbara 
away from him, hurting her. She was 
crying, calling to him. 

With mud-plastered hair and face, tiny 
body sinking deeper as she struggled, 
Barbohs screamed in terror. Dak, sunken 
to his wide chest, half-swimming in the 
clinging mud, strained up and saw that 
the menace was gone from the log. Saw 
Barbara struggling, screaming in terror. 

With convulsive fury he struggled to 
reach her, fighting against the mire that 
was holding him back, that would neither 
let him run nor swim. And in his des- 
perate effort one hind foot struck against 
a buried spur of the half-sunken log. 
affording a purchase for the one thrust- 
ing push that sent him within reach of her. 

Instantly Dak seized her, even in his 
desperation careful not to harm her, seiz- 
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Your telephone is made up of 201 
parts, every one of which had to be 
planned, produced and assembled 
with an unusual degree of accuracy. 

Such multiplicity of detail is un- 
avoidable in the work of manufac- 
turing telephones, cable, switchboards 
and other telephone apparatus. The 
number of separate parts entering 
into all these products is 110,000; the 


c Not so simple as it looks 


number of separate parts in a certain 
well known automobile is 3000. 

To see that each of these many 
parts fits into its proper place calls 
for constant watchfulness and skill in 
the men and women whose life- 
work it is. This ability is just one 
of the things Western Electric has 
developed in fifty-five years of 
experience. 


western Eleciric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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TYPICAL 


BOYS — 


GIRLS --- 


Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 
Perhaps this page will help to put them there... 


. Are you doing the things 
which will help your children hold their own in life? 


OU want your children to be strong, 

robust, healthy. You want them to 
grow bi . Your own life has taught you the 
value ofi health and strength. Are you do- 
ing the things, now, which will insure for 
them their utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
limited means and influence. Your in- 
fluence is so much stronger, more inti- 
mate, more continuous. You have com- 
plete control of the hours most important 
in building health and strength—meal- 
time, the play hours, the sleeping hours. 
The schools can only suggest the proper 
rules. You can enforce these rules—or 
by thoughtlessness and indulgence de- 
stroy the effects of this wise teaching. 


Schools Give this Warning! 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of 
caffein. This is not based on theory, but 
on the many investigations which show 
caffein to be definitely harmful. One such 
investigation showed that children who 
were allowed caffein averaged 114 pounds 
to 4 pounds less in weight, and 14 inch to 
1 inch less in height than those who took 
no caffein. The caffein drinking children 
ranked from 2.6 per cent to 29.6 per cent 
lower in their school lessons than those 
who took no caffein. 


Such investigations, bear in mind, show 
only the immediate and most apparent 
effects of caffein on children. They do not 
show its effects'on the delicate nervous 
system of a child, or the accumulated re- 


or to keep them there. 


sult of these subnormal conditions, in 
later life. 


You can very easily see that your chil- 
dren escape from the effects of caffein by 
giving them in its place a drink which 
they will instantly y like. You can see that 
they get the milk which the schools so 
strongly recommend, even if your chil- 
dren are among the many who do not like 
the taste of milk. Give them Instant Pos- 
tum, made with milk! 


Make this Test for their Sake! 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully 
roasted. It contains only the elements of 
this body-building grain. Instant Pos- 
tum is prepared just as easily with hot 
milk as with boiling water. It is remark- 
ably convenient—made instantly in the 
cup. It has the full, delicious flavor of 
roasted wheat—a flavor which makes it 
the favorite drink in 2,000,000 homes— 
with the added nourishment of milk. Then, 
too, this satisfies the children’s desire to 
have the same drink as the grown-ups 
—and it is a warm drink such as you 
like to give them before they start for 
school. 


We want you to make Instant Postum 
the mealtime drink of your children for 
thirty days. Incidentally, doesn’t it strike 
you that the proven rule for the children 
would be a good rule for the rest of the 
family, too? We will have Carrie Blanch- 
ard, nationally famous food demon- 
strator, send you her own directions for 
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Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup 


by adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to prepare. 


Postum Cereal (the kind you 


boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled twenty minutes. Either form costs less than most 


other hot drinks. 


preparing Instant Postum with milk 
as well as in other delicious ways. And 
we will give you, free, a full week's sup- 
ply of Postum to start you on this thirty- 
day test. 


Do your children measure up to the 
standards shown in the chart? To get 
them there—to keep them there—accept 
Carrie Blanchard's offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I wanttostart you outon your test 
by giving you a week's supply, and my 
own directions for making it. 


“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise 
plan for mothers, particularly, to think of 
this test in connection with the health of 
their families. 


“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil). I'll see that you get the 
first week's supply and my personal di- 


rections right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


INSTANT POSTUM . . 
POSTUM CEREAL .. 


-O Check which 
D you prefer 


SN tin 6 Ss ct eee a ee 


City: 2c ovine BA nes = State ..-.-..... 


8 OO 


In Canada address 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


A- 10-24 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week's supply oi 
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Jackstone Qualifies, by HENRY FRANCIS GRANGER 


ing from behind, striking through dress 
and underwaist, but not touching the 
tender flesh. 

Then desperately he struggled to lift 
and drag Barbara away, fighting harder 
as the straining lift of his upflung head 
sunk his body deeper into the mire. For a 
moment he performed the impossible, 
lifting himself and his burden. Then slow- 
ly, the broad shoulders and the curving 
back went under. 

But the jaws held—until death and 
beyond that grip of his would hold—and 
the courage that would never yield nor 
falter drove the corded legs in the cease- 
less effort that would not reckon cost or 
consequences. Then again one thrashing 
foot struck against something solid. This 
time it was a pastern, that had once been 
weak, that caught over one of the tangled 
roots; caught, curled over, clung. 

Barbara was struggling weakly now in 
the last instinctive effort to keep her face 
from the smothering mud. Steadily Dak 
drew her up, thrusting his foot down 
until the bulging muscles of the foreleg 
gave a lifting purchase, and there he held. 
Come what might, he would never let go! 

And there he still held when Paul, with 
white, convulsed face, plunged through 
the trees to the quag's brink. 

" Daddy's here! Daddy's here, Baby!" 
he cried in sobbing gasps, not knowing 
what he said. 

Straining from the bank he sought to 
reach her, but failed. Sliding down, cling- 
ing to the roots, sunken to his armpits, his 
outstretched hand failed to reach. 

“Hold her, Dak! Hold her. Dak!’ It 
was a prayer. The straining fingers 
touched the loose skin at the dog's throat, 
drew it in, gripped and pulled. 

“Hold on, Bake ' he prayed as he drew 
in the dog, whose eyes turned to his face 
but whose vise-like jaws clung only 
tighter under the choking strain. 

Then, following close behind, two 
workmen reached the bank. Linked to- 
gether they reached Paul, freeing his 
hands to seize his baby. They drew them 
in, all three; sought to lift Barbara first, 
but, failing even now to break Dak's grip, 
lifted dog and child together. 


WHEN Jared Folkeston came through 
the trees, Paul sat upon the ground 
holding Barbara to him, wiping away the 
mud, kissing her face and hair, great sobs 
shaking him. At his feet stretched Dak. 

* She's alive?" His father gasped the 
question, his face more drawn than Paul's 
own. Paul nodded. 

“It was Dak—Dak saved her!" 

They were nearing home, Barbara held 
close in her father’s arms. 

“ And there Dak held her,” Paul com- 
pleted the story as he knew it. “Held her 
while I dragged him and Barbara through 
that tarlike mire by the skin of his 
throat. Both were sunken deep and the 
quagmire not only held them, it sucked 
them back. It did not seem possible that 
Dak could hold his grip against that chok- 
ing strain. But he never made a sound or 
a movement after I got a hold on the 
loose skin, just looked at me, and held.” 

A faint gleam of the old whinisical 
smile flickered in Jared Folkeston's tired 
eyes. 

“T guess Jackstone qualifies," he said 
softly. 

+t t+ + + 
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First let me ask you two questions. One: 
Do you consider that you are as intelligent as 
the average mail-clerk, farmhand, office clerk, 
mechanic, or bookkeeper? I ask you this be- 
cause most of the men whose salaries have 
been increased are just ordinary, every-day 
sort of men. 

Second: If you found yourself with all the 
money you needed to spend, wearing the best 
clothes, living in the finest neighborhood: 
driving a good car and belonging to the best 
clubs—but having to make 
good in a job that paid $10,000 
a year, would it scare you? 
There are men to whom $10,- 
OOO a year is so much that the 
idea of earning it themselves 
never occurs to them. They 
will always be in routine jobs 


By J. E. Greenslade 


READ! 
Averages $12,000 a Year 
H. Ward, Chicago, 
d $1,350 last month. 
averaged 
month the last year. 


$100 a month to $100 a 


I Tell You 
This Free Book Will 


You the Way 
Bigger Pay 


I only ask that you risk two 
cents on the strength of my 
word that the contents of 
this book will show you the 
way to a greater prosperity 
in a fascinating field that 
you never thought of enter- 
ing. This book is now free 
for the asking. Read my 
offer. - 


and making more money than they had ever 
hoped to make in their former vocations. 
per remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there 
is nothing remarkable about it. Salesmanship 
is governed by rules and laws. There is a 
certain way of saying and doing things, a 
certain way of approaching a prospect to get 
his undivided attention, certain ways to over- 
come objections, batter down prejudice, over- 
come competition and make the prospect act. 
Just as you learned the alphabet, so you 
can learn salesmanship. And 
throughtheNATIONALDEM- 
ONSTRATION METHOD 
an exclusive feature of the 
N. S. T. A. System of Sales- 
manship Training—you gain ac- 
tual experience while studying. 


The NATIONAL DEM- 


$1,000 a 


at low pay. Their dreams will 
never come true. But yours 
will if you will absorb what I 
am going to tell you. For my 
work in life is to take ordinary 
men from blind-alley jobs and 
show them how they can make 
more money than they ever 
dreamed possible. And if you 
will give me a chance I’m 
going to show you how it's 
done. 

Now, by a new method you 
can enter the field where 
opportunities in your favor 
are ten to one—the Selling 
field. You know that Sales- 
men top the list of money- 
makers—that the salesman is 
his own boss—that his work is 
fascinating, interesting and 
highly profitable. But the 
thing you doubt is your own 
ability. All right, but you can 
become a first-class, money- 
making salesman in an amaz- 
ingly easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen Are Made— 
Not ‘‘Born’’ 


week inont 3 months 

H. ler, another 
Chicago’ boy, was making 
$100 a mouth as a atenog- 
rapher in July, 1922. In 
September, 3 months later, 
he was making $100 a week 
as a salesman. 


$150 to $500 a month 

W. P. Clenny of Kansas 
City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into 
a selling job at $500 a 
month. He is making $350 
& month now. 


$6,500 a Year 
M. V.Stephensof Albany, 
+, was making $25 a 
week. He took up this 
training and now makes 5 
times that much. 


Small Pay to Bi 
Earnings ^ 


ngs 
J. H. Cash of Atlanta, 
Ga., exchanged his $75 a 
month job for one which 
says him $500 a month: 


Now Sales Manager at 

Pe ator a Year 

O. H. Malfroot of Boston, 
Mass., stepped into a $10.- 
000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER—so thorough 
is this training. these 
succosses are due to this 
easy, fascinating and rapid 
way to master certain in- 
vincible secreta of selling. 


amazing salaries as salesmen. 


ONSTRATION METHOD 
gives you experience and knowl- 
edge that enables you to over- 
come sales obstacles of all 
descriptions easily. It is one 
of the many reasons why N. 
S. T. A. members make good as 
salesmen right from the start. 


Remarkable Book, 
*Modern Salesman- 
ship," Sent FREE 


With my compliments I want 
to send you a most remarkable 
book, “ Modern Salesmanship.” 

It will show you how you can 
easily become a master Sales- 
man—a big money-maker— 
how the N. S. T. A. System of 
Salesmanship training will give 
you years of selling experience 
in a few weeks; how our FREE 
Employment Service will help 
select and secure a good selling 
position when you are qualified ` 
and ready. And it will give you 
success stories of former routine 
workers who are now earning 
Mail the coupon 


today. It may be the turning point in your life. 


You might laugh if I told you that in a few 
weeks or months you could be making good 
in a big way in the Selling field. Thousands 
before you have laughed—perhaps bitterly— 
at the idea, but many of these thousands are 
now making big money as salesmen. 

The story of six men who once thought 
salesmen were “born,” who did not believe 
they were “cut out for selling,” is on this page. 

Thousands of men like these six—after 
writing to the National Salesmen's Training 
Association were out in the field selling— 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 23-R, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen's Training Association, 

Dept. 23-R, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me free your book, 
"Modern 8alesmanship," and Proof that I can become 
& Master Salesman. 
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For Cisterns 
r20-gallon per hour capacity 
pump. 60-cycle motor, Segal- 
lon galvanized tank. 


eve home can be modern 
with Water 


under pressure 


Wherever you live, you can have a modern 
home with water-under-pressure conven- 
iences—a bath, laundry and kitchen with 
hot and cold water—a comfortable, sanitary 
inside toilet—abundant water for every 
need. 


. . . and so little money buys this service 


And new, low prices on Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plants put them in reach of every home 
owner. The 120-gallon plant—ample for supplying 
cistern water for bath, laundry and kitchen—costs 
only $84.75. 


The 200-gallon plant has capacity for sprinkling 
the lawn, washing the car, 
and for fire protection, and 
it sells for $115.00. Either 
plant ‘ates from any 
electric light circuit for a 
few cents a week—a frac- 
tion of the cost of city 
service. There are larger 
sizes, correspondingly low 
pri Electric, gasoline, 

erosene. 

Whatever your 
of supply—cistern, Uke, 
spring, shallow well, deep 
well—if you use a pump, 
it will pay you to get 
complete information. 


For Cisterns 
For Wells 


You can get the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump $115 Completo 
only in the Fairbanks- Fa tory 
Morse Home Water Plant. actory 
Make cetan Mar ertem 
or your home 200-gallon 
dependable pump. Go to hour PETA A 
your local dealer. If he pump. 60-cycle 


cannot supply you, write 
us. Mail the coupon now. 
Be sure to check the num- 

you want of the 
interesting Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water Plant 
Library. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Manufacturers Chicago 
Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Service Library 


Read these titles. Check on the coupon the 
numbers that interest you. It will bring them to 
you free. 


motor, 35-gallon 
galvanized tank. 
Also larger sizes, 
correspondingly 
low-priced. 


1. “The cheapest 5. “Reducing fire 
servant you can risk." 
ee 6. "The mark of 
2. "Adding to refinement."’ 
property value.” 7, «protecting 
3. “Increasing our baby's 
" ealth.'' 


| sar 
4 
e 

(J 

Health and 

Happiness 

to the 


Home farm profits. 
sx] 4 “Health and 8. “Water pres- 
eed happiness in sure for the 
your home.” cistern.” 


Fairbanks, 

Morse & Co. 

Dept. A-10, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 


Please send me without obligation the Fairbanks- 
Morse Water Service subjects checked. See de- 
scription above. 
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If You Want a Bed of Roses— 
Plant Rosebushes! 


(Continued from page 37) 


making the grubbing all the harder for 
you. 
“You can't expect to plant weeds and 
thistles and have shade trees grow up and 
shelter and bless you in your old age. And 
you can't expect life to be a bed of roses 
for you unless you plant a few rosebushes. 

“The farmer who takes everything out 
of the soil and puts tothing back finds 
himself in his old age starved on barren 
acres. It's the way of all life. You reap 
exactly what you sow; that's not only the 
gospel truth, it's scientific truth." 

I had never before interviewed a man 
who answered questions with such alac- 
rity and matter-of-factness; and I had 
never met a man who dismissed me so 
quickly and so courteously. There was 
no coming back at him; his merry eyes 
just seemed to say, "There's your hat, 
run along!" 

But another day I got his ear and asked 
him to tell me the story of his own life and 
progress in business. 

*rTHE real estate business is a science,” 

Mr. Adair insists. “ Real estate values 
used to be based entirely upon somebody’s 
opinion, and that somebody’s opinion 
may have been not worth a hang. 

“This was first brought home to me in 
a forcible way in a court trial here in At- 
lanta twenty-five years ago. I wasn’t 
interested in either party in the litigation, 
but I dropped into ilie court-room because 
the case involved a real estate transac- 
tion. Each side had a formidable array 
of witnesses, and each witness had been 
summoned to give his opinion as to the 
value of the property in litigation. The 
side that had the most witnesses won. 

“The stupidity and injustice of the 
thing aroused me. I advised the attorney 
for the losing side to take an appeal, and 
told him to cut out most of his witnesses 
next time, and put two or three real es- 
tate experts on the stand. He took an 
appeal, got a new trial, and with expert 
testimony won his case in the new trial. 
He won because the jury got facts and 
not opinions. 

* Real estate values are not guessed at 
any more. They are accurately deter- 
mined. For instance: We put a young 
man with a clicker on any business corner 
in any city in the South. He clicks off 
every man who passes that corner in a 
day. We know that 30 per cent of the 
men who pass would enter a cigar store 
placed there, and we know that the aver- 
age purchase of these men would be 
twenty cents apiece. 

“Given the exact number of men who 
pass that corner, we can determine with 
fair accuracy the amount of sales a to- 
bacco stand on that corner will make in a 
year, and we know that a cigar store or 
drug store can afford to pay ten per cent 
of its gross sales for rent. The value of 
that stand as a cigar or drug store loca- 
tion is thereby scientifically determined. 

“Of course the two I have mentioned 
are exceptional businesses. Many other 
lines probably couldn't pay more than 


five per cent. Department stores as a 
rule cannot afford to pay more than one 
and a half per cent of their gross sales for 
rent." 

There are upward of a hundred men and 
women in the Adair organization in At- 
lanta. They are mostly young people. 
Some who have been with the firm nearly 
a quarter of a century are still young. 
There is the glow of good health and 
friendliness in every face, and everybody 
is full of orderly pep. 

"We catch 'em young, and then we 
keep 'em young,” says Mr. Adair. “Young 
folks are easy to teach. They don't have 
so many fool theories and mistakes to un- 
learn. Take a man of forty-five years and 
put him in here, and you would have to 
spend months and months unteaching 
him before you could begin to teach him. 

"Before we employ young men or 
young women we get their personal and 
family history. Then we require them to 
undergo a physical examination to deter- 
mine the state of their health. At the end 
of six months we give each of them 
a thousand-dollar life insurance policy. 
That calls for another physical examina- 
tion. At the end of two years we give an- 
other thousand dollars’ insurance, and 
that gives us another examination, 
making three examinations in two years. 
By that time each individual is a con- 
scious part of the organization and has 
caught the good-health idea. Then he 
ought to be capable of looking out for 
himself. 

“I choose new employees as carefully as 
I would choose companions for my wife 
and daughter. In fact, there isn't a boy 
or a girl in the business who is not a wel- 
come associate of my wife and daughter. 

"We believe in training our own em- 
ployees for every responsible position in 
the firm. I have found that we draw our 
best assistants from the ranks of college- 
bred men. The college man usually has 
a keener mind and an ability to grasp 
things more quickly than a man who has 
had no college training. We take young 
men during the summer vacation period, 
principally young fellows who are working 
their way through college, and who need 
summer employment to help them out. 
Many of these develop rapidly, and are 
equipped for full-time employment with 
us when they finish at college. 

“That’s better than picking men up 
anywhere and everywhere and trying them 
out, only to have to fire a lot of them. It's 
easy to discourage and handicap a young 
fellow starting out in life by putting him 
in the wrong job, and then telling him he's 
no good for it. It's you who have made 
the mistake; but you may send that young 
fellow away with the idea that the mis- 
take is his, and that he is a failure. That's 
an injustice to him.” 


GETTING him back to the story of his 
own life, Mr. Adair said: 

"I was graduated at the Boys’ High 
School in Atlanta when I was fifteen vears 
old. That was in 1879. I came home 
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Why had 


“THE thing was simply beyond her. She couldn’t 
puzzle it out. And every moment it preyed on her 
mind and was almost breaking her heart. 

He had been the most attentive lover and husband 
imaginable. But of late some strange something seemed 
to have come between them. Now he was so changed. 

Was it some other woman? No, she told herself,—it 
couldn't be! Yet why wasn’t he the way he used to be 


toward her? 
* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). That's theinsidious thing about it. And even your closest 


1r1ends won't tell you. 


he changed so in his attentions? 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortu- 
nately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the regu- 
lar use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. Itis an interesting 
thing that this well-known antiseptic that has been in use for years 
for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 


Test the remarkable deodorizing effects of Listerine this way: Rub a 
little onion on your fingers. Then apply Listerine and note how 
quickly the onion odor disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted antiseptic has dozens of different uses: 
note the little circular that comes with every bottle. Your druggist 
sells Listerine in the original brown package only—three sizes: three 
ounce, seven ounce and fourteen ounce. Buy the large size for 
economy.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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ready for" 


100 Men 


who can earn 


$300 to$600 
th 


a mon 


We have, right now, open territory in which 
we want to appoint 100 additional Fyr-Fyter 
Salesmen. We have positions open that will 
pay from $300 to $600 a month— $3,600 to 
$7,200 a year. Previous selling. experience 
will be valuable, but is not essential as we 
conduct our own course of expert training. 
This offer will appeal to the man who really 
wants to enter the selling field with the as- 
surance of building up a steady and perma- 
nent business that will pay him an excellent 
income. 


Big Earnings Possible 


Fyr-Fyter Salesmen make unusually large earnings from 
the start of their work. L. R. Graham, of Illinois, made 
$180 during his first week, and makes $100 or more a 
week, steadily. A. H. Robey, of W. Va., makes around 
$350 a month. L. D. Paine, of Iowa, earned $159 in his 
first three days, $4,507 in 217 days, and has had any 
number of days in which he has made $50 to $60. 


Unlimited Market 


Fyr-Fyter is a device which means fire prevention. It is 
not to be confused with the ordinary “fire extinguisher.” 
It has the approval of the (Fire) Underwriters. Our prod- 
ucts are used by Standard Oil, Ford Motor, International 
Harvester and many other of the largest concerns in the 
world. Thousands are in use today in factories, stores, 
schools, hotels, hospitals, theaters, garages, warehouses, 
private homes—therever fire may start. This means that 
there is an unlimited market for Fyr-Fyter in every 
community—a market that offers unlimited prospects to 
our Salesmen. 


Do You Want This Opportunity? 


We want 100 more Fyr-Fyter Salesmen now to take open 
territory. Itis a real opportunity that will appeal im- 
mediately to the man lo wants to earn a steady in- 
come that will amount to from $3,600 to $7,200 or more 
a year. It is a distinctly high-grade proposition that will 
appeal to men who want to succeed in a big way. If you 
are interested in an opportunity that can easily pay you 
$5,000 during the first year, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us immediately for the details of our offer. 


THE FYR-FYTER Co. 
420 FYR-FYTER BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 


[- —— —COUPON- ——-- 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 420 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
| Kindly mail me full information about the posi- | 
tions you now have open. 


Fire Prevention Week From 
October 5 to October 11 


from the graduating exercises, and the 
family was sitting around waiting for bed- 
time. Mother was doing some knitting 
and Father was reading a book. 

“Presently Father turned down the 
corner of a page, laid his book aside and 
said, ‘Son, you have finished high school, 
and now we've got to plan to send you to 
college this fall.’ 

“Father, I replied, ‘I’ve been thinking 
it over, and I’ve decided I don’t want to 
go to college. I want to go in the office 
with you and learn the real estate busi- 
ness after I have had my vacation. 

“Next morning Father came up to my 
room and woke me up, asking me to have 
breakfast with him. We ate in silence. 
After breakfast he hitched the old horse to 
the buggy and asked me to climb up in 
the buggy with him. We had no automo- 
biles and no street cars in those days. He 
drove down to the office, and all the way 
down we didn't say a word to each other. 

“We got to the office. Father took me 
in and introduced me to one of his men, a 
Mr. Evans. He told Evans I wanted to 
learn the business, and to take me in hand 
and use me just as he would use any other 
boy, forgetting that I was the son of the 

oss. 

“I did an office boy's work around the 
place until night. On my way back home 
with Father I said, 'I think you misunder- 
stood me last night. I said I wanted to 
learn the real estate business after I had 
my vacation.” 

“I didn't misunderstand you at all,’ 
he answered. ‘But business men don't 
have vacations. Vacations are for school- 
boys, and you told me you didn't want to 
bea Schodibos any more.' : 

“T relate this incident because it is 
characteristic of the training I got under 
my father. He was something of a phi- 
losopher. 


T Now let me say right here that the 

sooner a man acquires a philosophy of 
life, the longer he will live, the happier he 
will be and the more use he will be to him- 
self, his family, his friends and humanity. 
A very fortunate thing happened to me 
i Dae Ba thirty-five years old and going 
good and recklessly, giving no thought to 
my health. I was suddenly fetched up 
with an attack of biliousness that laid me 
up for a week. Then I began to think. 

“There are a lot of factories that work 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days in the 
week.: The result is every now and then 
something goes wrong and they have to 
shut down, which means laying every- 
body off. They haven't given their fire- 
men and stokers a chance to clean out the 
boilers. The boilers wear out and they 
have to get new ones. 

* Here I had been going like one of these 
factories. But I had only one boiler and, 
if that played out, I wouldn't know 
where to shop for another. I began to use 
a little common sense about my stomach. 
I found out what it was for and what I 
could reasonably expect of it. 

* Ever since that time I have given that 
organ so much work to do, and no more. 
I eat three meals a day, and when m 
stomach has taken care of them it lays off, 
and stores up the necessary gastric juices 


to take care of the next meal. In twenty 


years now I haven't eaten a sandwich, a 
piece of candy, a plate of ice cream, a bag 


of peanuts or a piece of fruit between 
meals. 

“The man who runs out to a soda foun- 
tain and gets a sandwich and a heavy 
drink between meals, or who eats an apple 
every time he passes a fruit stand, or who 
goes to the ball game in the afternoon and 
eats hot-dogs and peanuts to help pass 
away the time, is simply punishing his 
stomach, wearing out his digestive ap- 
paratus unnecessarily, and crippling his 
efficiency. 


"A MAN must keep his health if he is 
going to love his work, or love any- 
thing else. 

“T love my work so that I had rather 
take a vacation at my desk than anywhere 
else in the world. That desk is the most 
desirable place on earth to me, outside 
my own hearth. 

“A man must keep his health to love 
his work, and he must love his work if he 
is going to ennoble it and make a genuine 
B of it. My father taught me that, and 

have taught that to my boys: I have 
three sons and every one of them is here 
in this business, the head of some depart- 
ment of it, and every one of them the 
master of his job. 

* [n the very beginning of our married 
life Mrs. Adair and I threw a certain old- 
fashioned motto out of our home—if it 
were ever in our home. It was that one 
about ‘A child should be seen and not 
heard. They used to hand-embroider 
that fool notion, frame it, and hang it up 
in the sitting-room to stare at the kids 
from morning until night. 

“Now, argumentative ability, the art 
of expression, should be the most impor- 
tant part of a child’s education, and ce i 
under the sun can a child learn that so 
readily as in his own home, with his own 
parents? My children were always taught 
to talk back: not to be saucy, impudent, 
or insolent, you understand; but just to 
come right out with anything that was on 
their minds. If they disagreed with me, 
they were supposed to say so, and I would 
fight it out with them in an argument— 
not with a razor strop or a hickory switch. 

* [n that way, not only were their wits 
developed but we developed a bond of 
sympathy and understanding that has 
made us good pals through life. The best 
way to awaken and invigorate a child's 
mind is by keen discussion, and the best 
place in the world to stage this is around 
your own fireside or dining table."* 

If you should go to Atlanta, and look 
up Forrest Adair and not find him at his 
desk, you would likely find him in some 
hospital ward in that Southern metropolis. 
For ministering to the sick is his hobby. 

“T never saw another man like him,” a 
famous orthopedic surgeon of Atlanta 
said to me. “Other rich men send us a 
case and tell us to send them the bill, and 
that is their final interest in it. But not so 
with Forrest Adair. He has brought me 
many cases, and every time he follows 
them up from day to day. 

“Somehow, he finds time every day to 
run out to the hospital and see how his 
protégés are getting along, and when they 
are discharged from the hospital he follows 
them out into life and sees that they do 
not lose heart or have a relapse. I don’t 
know any other man who gets as much 
joy out of life as does Forrest Adair.” 
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With this Great New Invention PFS Tais model gua 


Hot’’ storage tank; with 
thermostats to automatically 
turn out the flame; with the 
famous fast-as-gas Giant 


Every owner of a home without gas should have one iud Morem and double 
of these new and remarkable Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heaters. 


Running hot water in five minutes—enough for washing 
dishes in ten minutes—plenty for a bath in thirty minutes. 


And for the first time in the history of kerosene-burning 
water heaters you have the protection and convenience 
of thermostats which turn out the flame automatically 
when the tank is full of hot water. Also the remarkable 
economy of the "Stay-Hot" tank, which like a giant 
thermos bottle, keeps the water hot for 36 hours after 
the flame is extinguished. 


These striking new features added to the power, cleanli- 
ness and dependability of Perfection burners which 
have been giving daily cooking satisfaction to millions 
of housewives for years, have at last solved the water 
heating problem for homes without gas. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate. Mail the coupon today for the com- 
plete story of Perfection’s modern method of heating water with kerosene. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7583 PlattAve., Cleveland, Ohio. 
In Canada write the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters 
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The CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO.,7583 Platt Ave., Cleveland,O. 
Please send me your Perfection Kerosene Water Heater Catalog. 


7 


Model 421, is used with a Ne re Model 412, a low priced, big 
separate storage tank. It has Address t. [have running mater... value Heater, with two'' Extra- 
Ihe thermostats to automati- Fast" Blue Chimney Burners. 
cally turn out the flame, Giant City and State... T do not have running water -...... Dependable and economical. 


Superfex Burner and triple Used with separate stor. 


copper coils. | Lene eee ee eee — ee ——  — ee eee eee es m m eee age tank, 
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His Iver Johnson 
Has Been On Duty 
25 Years 


EAD what Mr. J. S. Van 

Voorhis of New Jersey has 

to say about the Iver Johnson 
Revolver: 

“T have had this revolver for 
twenty-five years. Have used it 
in service, as well as on riot duty 
—to say nothing of four years as 
a pocket gun—while a member 
of the Pennsylvania Constabu- 
lary. The fact that it has never 
been out of order speaks for it- 
self." 

A revolver that gives this kind 
of service can certainly be de- 
pended upon to stand by you 
should an emergency ever arise. 
Keep an Iver Johnson Revolver 
in your home as a guarantee of 
protection. 

The famous Safety “Hammer 
the Hammer" Revolver—all pi- 
ano wire coiled springs, heat 
treated; positive cylinder stop; 
accurate rifling, lead-lapped, in- 
sures straight shooting and max- 
imum velocity. 

Handsomely designed, finished 
in blue, or nickel over copper. 
22, 32, 32 Special six shots, and 
38 caliber hammer and hammer- 
less models with Regular, Perfect 
Rubber, Pearl or Western Wal- 
nut grips. Barrel lengths, from 
two to six inches inclusive. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Iver Johnson “Hammer the Ham- 
mer” Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless 
Double Barrel Guns. 

Catalog ''B" describes Iver Johnson Bicycles 
for men, women, boys and girls; also Velocipedes 
for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
1 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 MS New York: 151 Chambers St. 
€é: Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVERS 


Jeanette Takes It Easy 


(Continued from page 23) 


“Don’t know, how’t is Ben finds so 
much time to gas! Can’t trust him out 
o' my sight nowadays, and expect to find 
him Back at a respectable hour. ’Specially 
since this power bug of his has got to 
really buzzin’. 

“Was a time when Ben could go an 
errand under four hours, if you urged him 
along, but now—well, sakes alive, he 
ain't to be depended on much better'n 
Jimmy Streeter, the half-wit. Just goes 
off moonin', and like as not—" 

“T thought you said I had to go now, 
Aunt Met,” Ben interjected, slyly. “ Miss 
Gard will protect me from the Townes 

irls, I guess, and if we have to go to The 
rners, I'll send her in to buy the soda 
and I'll sit out and hold the team." 

"Better wear a sun hat, my dear," 
Aunt Met advised solicitously. "Can't 
keep a skin like yours more'n a day or two 
up here if you don't shade it." 

Jeanette laughed. 

* Your nephew has just been asking me 
to stay indefinitely," she said maliciously. 
* [f I'm to do that—" 

"Now who's gassing?” Droon inter- 
rupted, jumping from his stool, red as a 
peony. "Let the sun hat go!" 

So they did. 


IN a robe and gown, with her hair 

pues down her back and her feet in 
juliets, Jeanette sat at the window of her 
room looking down on a garden bathed 
in moonlight and silent with that singing 
silence of the quiet lands. 

It was the night of her second day in 
Teacup Valley—and the business had 
not been brought up yet. To make mat- 
ters worse (Jeanette thought, with a 
blush, of “Parsons on Agency!) the 
trusted emissary of Garrett, Thwing, and 
Cortland realized that, when it was 
brought up, Droon was going to be obdu- 
rate in his refusal to sign, and she herself, 
in spite of anything she could do, and no 
matter what his reasons and grounds, was 
going to see his side and, very possibly, 
accept it. 

She tried to explain it to herself. It 
wasn't because he was so like a great, 
eager, rather slow child, with his mind so 
set on some vague, and probably im- 
practical, program; it wasn't that she 
sympathized with him, without being 
able to understand why or in what; it 
was deeper than that, and much less easy 
to get at. Certainly the place and the 
country had bemused her. She was 
hypnotized. 

fe was beautiful, with a great and 
limitless grandeur of beauty; it was 
serene, ageless, full of an immeasurable 
contentment. To go back from it to the 
city, to rush, hurry, drive, to i igs 
clients, a world of contention over trifles in 
which if you were on the one side, you 
strove to make those trifles momentous, 
and if you were on the other, sought to re- 
duce them to absurdities and a non-suit— 
it was, at times, unbearable. Of course she 
would go back! But in the meantime— 

There was Aunt Met, and there was the 
mountain country, and there were all the 
quiet, placid, contented people of the 


mountain country—and there was peace. 

But wasn’t it, after all, somehow Ben 
Droon himself? 

“Maybe I seem to you to be wasting 
time, way up here, out of things. Maybe 
if I were a big business man, or a merchant 
or a lawyer, say, with lots to do and my 
name in the papers, you would think of 
me as getting on. I’m not sure that’s the 
biggest way, though. I'm not sure. I'm 
not just sitting back—rusting!” 

hy had he said that? They had been 
walking homeward through the trees from 
a rock to which he had taken her to see 
the flaming glory of the sunset. They had 
talked little. She had followed him, un- 
conscious of her own steps as she watched 
the rhythmic swing of his walk, his easy 
ait, that covered ground so tirelessly, 
is big shoulders ever so slightly stooped. 
He had looked rugged and capable. She 
had realized, for the first time, that he was 
capable. 

n the midst of her thought he had 
broken out, almost brusquely, with his 
defense of himself. Then, no more. She 
had protested, but he had dropped the 
subject. And when they were at home 
again, though Aunt Met, waiting on the 
poen for them in a bright shawl and in 

er little rocking chair, had asked him to 
get out his old cracked guitar and strum 
it and sing, he had gone away. To 
bed? 

Jeanette saw him walking then, as she 
sat in her window thinking and puzzled 
and a little conscious-stricken—as agent 
and emissary for Garrett, Thwing, and 
Córtland. He was going out of one 
stretch of woods, across a field, and into 
other timber. He walked fast, his head 
bent. 

She watched for a long time, but he 
did not come out from the timber piece 
again. 


HE WAS at the breakfast table, smiling, 

unchanged, unwearied. Aunt Met sug- 
gested an excursion to the upper pasture, 
where half a dozen brood mares and their 
colts were to be looked at occasionally; 
but Ben said that there was no help for 
it, he had to go with Tim Banks to get in 
the hay. Probably would be out most of 
the day. 

“Land alive, Ben Droon!" Aunt Met 
anapped indignantly; “just ’s if that hay 
couldn’t lie a day or so longer, this kind 
of weather, without comin’ to any harm 
a body ever heard of!” 

He went a-haying though, and took 
his lunch. Jeanette realized that he could 
determine his own path and hold it, if he 
chose. 

So, expecting a dull and tedious day, 
with that errand of hers thus put off again, 
she was surprised to find that, what with 
butter-making, and fifty pounds of honey 
to strain, and fresh flowers to be chosen, 
picked, sorted, arranged, and placed in 
the multitude of homely, simple jars and 
vases about the house, it was three 
o'clock and Ben Droon was coming in 
presently with a load, Aunt Met said; 
and the time was there for an ultimatum. 

Jeanette went to her room to think it 
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In quality, Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware satisfies the 
wealthiest. In cost it satis- 
fies the owner of the simplest 


cottage. 


That is a rare tribute to 
Kohler Ware. It is a fortu- 
nate thing for the family of 
average means. There are not 
many lines in which the best 
is within the reach of all. 


A visit to your plumber will 
pss to you that a Kohler 
uiltin bath —the beautiful 
tub pictured above — can be 
yours for a very reasonable 
investment, with magnificent 
returns in comfort, con- 
venience, and pride. 


Beauty, quality—not costliness 


Other Kohler fixtures for 
bathrooms, kitchens, and laun- 
dries offer the same advan- 
tages of moderate cost and the 
finest quality that can be made. 


That quality has a mark which 
you should know—the name 
**Kohler," unobtrusively fused 
into the durable, snowy en- 
amel for which Kohler Ware 
has been famous for the better 
part of half a century. 


Look for that mark whenever 
ou look at plumbing fixtures. 
hy not have the best when 
the same money will buy it? 
.... We have an interesting 
booklet about Kohler Ware. 
May we send you a copy? 
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KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 
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PINES"AUTOMATIC 


INTERFRONT, 


opens.and. shuts itself 


Your Motor 
Tells You 


Are you using the choke too much 
these Fall mornings? Is there some 
back firing and spitting before you 
get under way? 

These symptoms are your engine's 
way of proclaiming that you need a 
Winterfront on account of cooler 
weather. 

Whenever it is cooler than 609 out- 
of-doors your Winterfront will in- 
sure easier starting and save both 
gas and oil. 


Remember these important points— 
—Winterfront is entirely automatic. It 
ns and shuts itself 
ile the engine is warming up, all the 
heat is held under the hood by the tightly 
closed shutters 
— Before the engine begins to overheat 
the shutters begin to open 
— Before it cools below efficient running 
temperature the shutters begin to close. 
And you have nothing to remember; 
there is nothing you can forget. 
Winterfront does it all. 
There is only one Winterfront—it is 
madeby Pines. The priceforcars with 
small radiator is $22.50; for medium 
radiator $25; for large radiator $28. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
406 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Winter Driving 
We will gladly send 
you this booklet of 
useful information 
on care of your car 
free. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 

406 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send 

me booklet advertised in October American. 
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out straightly, and straightly fell asleep. 
She was shocked to find another hour 
gone in that sort of wastage of precious 
time. So she gave herself a good shake. 
She bent her mind to all the well-remem- 
bered details of the Droon Estate matter, 
as she had had reason to know them and 
to study them during the months they 
had been hanging fire. 


SHE was up there to get the signatures 
‘J of these two heirs affixed to the papers, 
and she was going to get them. She put 
her slim shoulders back and pointed her 
little chin and went out, saying to herself: 
“A firm hand, with dignity and discre- 
tion. The Droons don't know where their 
own best interests lie, and I am here to 
show them." 

Went out from her room, blue and 
white and spotless and fragrant, to find 
the whole countryside, the house, the 
aunt, even the old house cat, with his 
queer crooked tail, weakening and dis- 
arming her. 

It was the house first, quiet and breath- 
less and silent, save for the slow ticking 
of the deliberate and moon-faced old 
clock in the " setting-room." 

Then it was Aunt Met, bustling up 
from her place by an open window beside 
a darning basket to get strawberries in a 
white and blue and gold bowl, and 
clotted cream, and heavenly puffy sponge 
cake, all for Jeanette, and then returning to 
her chair. Jeanette sat opposite her, the 
strawberries and the cake melting away 
in her mouth, and Aunt Met darned 
socks, one fist inside and her needle flying, 
while she chattered on ceaselessly. 

“Yes, he’s a comfort. Good boy, Ben 
is. Allus has been. After his maw died 
I come to keep house for his pa, my 
brother Abner. When Abner passed 
away, I jest sent for my trunk and my set 
of horsehair chairs, and I’ve been here 
ever since, watchin’ out for him and seein’ 
that he eats reg’lar. 

“Never seen such a boy in my born 
days. If you don’t keep right after him 
he'll forget to eat for's much as a hull day. 
Drawin' plans and readin' up 'bout this 
water-power rigmarole, and canvassin' 
the neighbors clean down's far as Gor- 
ton's, below Savannah! 

“‘Land’s sake, reckon I'd oughtn't to be 
talking "bout that! He ain't told you 
nothin' yet? Well, I sez to him last night, 
I sez: ‘If twas a man they'd sent up here 


you'd more'n likely had to make a fight, 
an’, goodness knows, Ben,’ I sez, ‘you 
ain’t any money to fight lawyers and such 
city folks with! But when I see ’twas a 
young lady,’ sez I, ‘I just made up my 
mind ’t was the Lord’s doings.’ 

“I hope that won't sound un-religious 
to you, my dear, because I'm as good a 
Presbyterian 's anybody, I guess. But if 
the Lord don't take an interest in the 


things we got our hearts set on, who's 
going to? That's my mind on that! Ben, 
he sez—" 


*" You're right," said Ben at the door, 
coming in big and rugged and clean and 
smelling of hay fields. “It’s time we got 
down to this thing and had it over with." 

"Im glad you see it that way, Mr. 
Droon,” Jeanette said hastily. “I haven’t 
wanted to urge you, when you've both 

| beensokind to me;but you can understand 
that my firm is very anxious to have the 
| affair settled.” 


“I judged as much," he said. “But I 
had to get acquainted a little, Miss Gard. 
I wanted to figure you out. And I've 
done it. You're clever; you're shrewd, of 
course, and businesslike, but you're fair. 
Aren't you?" 

“T don't know how clever—" Jeanette 
began sparring. 

ut he was direct. It was here he threw 
a door open for her. 

“You're fair; that's the main thing. I 
want you to take a little ride with me, 
so's I can explain this business to you 
better; then we'll come back here and 
you'll decide for Aunt Met and me. We'll 
do whatever you say—after you've given 
me this half-hour." 

Was it a trap, though, a trick? He 
looked at her straight, and his voice was 
steady and honest and his face full of 
trust in her. A wide open door! The half- 
hour was a truce. It was inconsiderable 
and unimportant, no matter what he had 
to explain or show her. 

“I think I can be fair," Jeanette said 
quietly. “Take me on your ride." 


HE ride itself was short. The old 

machine climbed a narrow road behind 
the barn, wound around a hill, ran out 
where the road lost its way on a mesa or 
tableland on which brown stubble lay 
thickly. They rode roughly over this 
stubble and stopped at the far edge where 
pine trees grew thick and tall, casting a 
grateful shade after the heat of that up- 
land, struck athwart by the lowering sun. 
Almost without a word the two walked 
through this shade and came suddenly to 
an end of the trees and to a panorama 
that made Jeanette gasp. 
; "Oh, gorgeous!" she cried, unwitting- 
y. 
, Ben Droon made no answer. He threw 
himself on his back on a bed of pine 
needles, lifting his head in his cupped 
hands. 

They were on the lip of the plateau 
overlooking a vast, an immeasurable, 
spread of mountain country, the distant 
high peaks white with snow, the timber 
lines hazy, the valleys and canyons purple 
with shadow. Directly below them lay 
Teacup Valley, spread out like a check- 
ered handkerchief on the great lap of the 
land. jest could see the house and 
outbuildings—toy blocks, gleaming white 
and red; the orchard, the alfalfa fields, 
the oak lot, the straight fence lines 
marked with trees, the ditches, and the 
distant winding road toward Plumas. 
And sheer at her feet a precipice dropped 
away—the Old Grayface Aunt Met had 
pointed out to her from the porch. 

She sank to the ground, her back to a 
fragrant sugar pine, and turned shrewd 
eyes on Ben Droon. 

" Dad took the place up in sixty-nine,” 
he said, without moving or looking at her. 
" He made it from the wilderness." 

“And he loved it." Jeanette spoke 
without knowing she was going to. 

“Yes, he loved it," Droon said. “It 
was having his dream that ruined him." 

" His dream?" 

"Water power. Electricity. That was 
long before it was being talked about as 
practica. Dad was a sort of engineer, 
though he never studied it. He saw the 
Gap, over there, one winter of heavy 
rains, when brush and rocks partly filled 
it and dammed it.” Droon laughed. 
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~Why 


See this mark. It 
means that the bat- 
tery is a Charged 
Bone-Dry Willard. 
Now watch the Wil- 
lard Service Station man put one of 
these batteries in service. 

He turns the battery upside down 
to show you it is empty. Then he 
fills the cells with the acid solution. 
The battery is placed in your car. 
You step on the starter—you're off. 

Why was the acid kept out of 
this battery until you bought it? 

Because a battery does not have 


No Life Lost in This Battery 


` 
“We keep the acid out until you buy 
the battery. That keeps the life in.” 


to be in an owner’s car to wear out. 
Battery life starts the minute the 
acid solution is poured in, and it 
goes on all the time there is any 
acid in the battery. 

Willard believes that car owners 
who pay for new batteries are 
entitled to get them. The Charged 
Bone-Dry Willard leaves no question 
about it. Because you see this bat- 
tery put in service, you know that 
you are going to get all of its life. 

Only Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation are 
Charged Bone-Dry. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: 


Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hook up with Willard Rechargeable A and B batteries and listen to the difference. 
Broadcasting 


Listen to WTAM, too, Willard's own 


Station. Wave length 390 meters. 


STORAGE « 
BATTERIES 
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Will your boy 
crumple at the 


first hard blow? 


MANAGER 


Some day your boy must come to 
grapples with the world. If he has exag- 
gerated ideas of his own importance 
and the world’s easy mastery, the first 
real blow will floor him. With no 
background other than his dreams, he 
will quickly sink to the dead-level of 
the rank and file—licked. 


To help prepare boys, in their teens, 
to meet life intelligently is the purpose 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. It presents to 
boys the world of business, commerce, 
science and nature in all its reality. It 
helps them to understand men and 
motives. It shows a boy that success 
is won by backbone, not wishbone; by 
character rather than cleverness. He 
learns what he must expect, and what 
will be expected from him. And when 
the first blow sweeps him off his feet, 
he’ll leap up again, fighting. 

Your boy, NOW, is laying the 
foundation Lh his future. Guard him 
from the gilded illusions that under- 
mine resolve; give him the companion- 
ship of THE AMERICAN Boy, its stories 
and their authors, to help him erect a 
solid base of faith in himself. Send us 
the coupon below—you need not en- 
close any money—and we will mail 
your boy, or any other boy you want 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. A bill for $2.00, covering a year’s 
subscription, will be sent you later, 
unless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 


$2.00 a year b, 
news-stands. 


mail. 20 cents a copy at 
ubscribe for a year or leave 


« standing order with your news-dealer. 


cer uh, order 
D 
Address emit $25. $2.50. 
l , forets™ - 
Ii yos Pija, $225: --7 
l Ca! rae 
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“When the dam broke it almost washed 
the valley away!” 

“Which is the Gap?” 

“Look a little to the right. See that 
wall? And in the middle of it a gash, a 
gate? There is a two-hundred-square- 
mile watershed behind that gate. All it 
needs is a high, narrow dam. And then 
electric power for two counties, almost 
for nothing. It was Dad's idea, his dream. 
He went Broke on it. That’s how your 
Mr. Thwing happened to get into this 
business." He aused, again touched with 
melancholy. vt would have meant a lot 
to farmers—the mountain people—their 
women folks." 

“It was there you were stopping Mon- 
day morning when we drove in?” 

"Yes. I’ve been developing Dad's idea 
—in my head /and on paper. I know how 
to do it. “I know howmuch it would cost. 
I know what it would bring in, even with 
the rates so low that no woman in these 
mountains would ever wash clothes again 
over an old-fashioned tub, never swee 
carpets again, never clean and fill coal-oil 
lamps." He broke off, almost angrily. 
“Did you ever clean and fill five, ten, 
fifteen lamps and lanterns a day? Did you 
ever even smell coal oil? I don't suppose 
sol" 


HE trusted emissary from the firm was 

moved, but she checked herself sharply. 
He was, as she had thought, only a great 
child. That was the way to treat him. 

“I never did. You're right. I think 
your father's dream was a wonderful 
thing; I think yours is. But you are un- 
reasonable, Ben. All that sort of thing 
is being taken care of, by big corporations 
with money and influence and knowledge. 
I'm sure that one of them—" 

“Yes,” he interrupted instantly. 
“You're right. There is the West Coast 
Light and Power, for instance." 

e was not impatient nor angry now. 
He was turning the tables on her, speak- 
ing to her as though she were a child, 
learning. 

“See that faint scar on the sawtoothed 
mountain to the left? That's the pen- 
stock of the West Coast Plant at Hys- 
peria, on the upper Yuba. They run 
the water down that penstock, through 
big waterwheels called turbines, and 
the turbines turn the generators and 
make electricity—gather it, strictly speak- 


ing. 

Then where does it go? To the farms 
and the little mines and the mountain 
places? No. To your big cities, where the 
demand is high and there is money to be 
made. Of course we can have power up 
here, right off those high-tension, long- 
distance transmission lines—if we'll in- 
stall stepdown transformers and build 
our own lines and pay mountain rates. 
But we can't, you see. We can't afford 
to. Not the kind of people who need it, 
and should have it. Not the little people 
who've lived here in these mountains all 
their lives and have watched the water 
go by their doors, and have known what 
it might do; but haven't been able to get 
the capital to harness it. 

* No," he said, still quietly and almost 
patiently, "that isn't the answer, Miss 
Gard." 

* What is the answer?" 

* Well, for folks like me to raise the 
money somehow and install local plants— 


small plants—and distribute for our- 
selves.’ 

“That’s what 
doing at the Gap?” 

He sat up, tossing his hat aside. He 
looked out over this country he loved, 
where ple lived whom he knew and 
counted Wis friends, and for whom he 
wanted to do something big. His jaw set 
again as she had seen it set twice before. 

“That’s what I’m going to do at the 
Gap” he said, and stopped. 

he did not want to hurt him; but she 
knew that it was now or never for her, 
the trusted agent of Garrett, Thwing, and 
Cortland. If she were to take advantage 
of the door this young dreamer had 
opened for her she must move with deter- 
mination and swiftness. 

“But doing that involves your holding 
the place,” she said. “It involves refusin 
to sign the papers I brought up. And Í 
thought you were going to leave that 
decision to me." 

For a moment he was silent. When he 
spoke he would not look at her. His voice 
was husky. He was holding himself in 
tightly. 

“I’m going to surprise you," he said. 
“Very much, I'm sure. In fact, I'm sur- 
prising myself. When I asked you to 
come up here, I did it after I had made up 
my mind never to say this to you." 

Her mind flashed to the picture of a 
big man walking, with head bent, from 
one timber piece to another across an 
open field, a man who moved as one might 
who was struggling with himself. 

“Go on,” she said gently. 

“T would have to," he said, “whether 
you wanted me to or not—even if I 
didn't want to. I—I may seem ridiculous. 
I guess I am. But it's too late now to go 
back. 

"You know what the scheme is at 
your office. You know that your firm, 
old Mr. Thwing, at any rate, has given 
the West Coast company an option on the 
ranch. They want the water and the 
power rights. They propose to dam the 
Gap, and to put another dam at the 
Narrows below, and flood the whole 
ranch—turn it into a reservoir. They 
would tunnel Lightning Hill and drop 
the water down to their Number Four 
plant at Beasley. I've seen their blue- 
prints." 


HE TURNED on her, checked himself, 
looked away. He spoke challengingly. 

rh this were half yours, would you 
sign? 

She had been marshaling arguments, 
planning an opening, briefing the matter 
swiftly in her own mind. 

His question, asked in a low voice, 
knocked her case into a cocked hat, as 
Mr. Cortland would have said. Her 
arguments were scattered like leaves 
caught up by a wind. Her edifice tumbled 
jo ine ground. But she tried to save her- 
self. 

“Half mine?" She demanded. “Are 
you offering me a bribe?" 

The slow color rose again on his neck. 

Very hastily she retracted. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Mr. Droon'" she cried, 

enitently. She leaned over and put her 
Land on his, gripped it. “Forgive me, 
won't you? I didn't mean that. It was 
cowar Y: But you have surprised me, 
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Most motor car bodies are skeletons of 
wood, with thin sheets of steel nailed 
outside — whereas the Overland body 
is all steel, a frame of steel covered 
with steel—all steel, welded into one- 
piece solidity. 


Wood collapses at a bending stress of 
5,000 lbs. to the square inch — whereas 
steel will stand a stress of 35,000 lbs. 
to the square inch. That’s the kind 
of strength and safety and durability 
Overland gives you! 


— the only touring car under $800 with 
coachwork entirely of steel! Body by 
Budd, pioneer in steel bodies. 


—andtheonlytouringcar under $800 with 
a genuine finish of hard-baked enamel! 


Steel, the great builder and bulwark of 
civilization . . . Steel, the strength of 


Willys-Overland Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio 
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mighty ships, trains, bridges, skyscrapers 
. .. Steel is the strength of Overland... 


Here is a car that keeps its looks with 
age. Its everlasting enamel finish is 
baked on in ovens fiery-hot. 


You can pour scalding water on this 
finish or scrub it with strong chemicals 
used to remove road tar—and even turn 
the scorching flame of a blow-torch on 
it without marring its gleaming beauty. 


And with all of this strength and per- 
manent beauty are linked big power— 
great economy—dependability—and 23 
big-car quality advantages unmatched 
at anywhere near the price. See this 
all-steel Overland. Drive it in traffic or 
over the hills. Ask the dealer to explain 
the easy buying terms. In an age of 
steel, drive an all-steel Overland! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
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Every time you buy gasoline 


BOYCE & VFEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


XPERIENCED motorists of America have 
formed a new habit—the habit of using 
Boyce-ite every time they buy gasoline. 
The Boyce-ite habit is a good habit—an 
economical habit. 


—Boyce-ite makes your motor start easier. 

— gives it more power —smoother operation. 

—adds from 1 to 6 miles to every gallon of gasoline you buy. 

—and does away forever with the expense and annoyance of 
grinding valves, cleaning spark-plugs and removing carbon. 


Boyce-ite makes old cars run better and new cars last longer. 
No one knows how far a carbonless motor will run. 


Now the proper and economical way to use Boyce-ite is not occasionally— 
notnow eet t then —but every time you buy gasoline. 

Occasional use of course affords temporary relief —but it seems foolish to 
remove carbon today and allow it to form again tomorrow. 

Even a speck of carbon causes premature wear, perhaps at some vital part— 
and all gasoline forms carbon until it has been treated with Boyce-ite. 

The moment carbon begins to accumulate your car is headed for the 
repair shop. 

Remember, Boyce-ite has passed the **wonder if” stage—every motorist who 
has used it continuously knows that it is the best fuel for his motor, and 
whether you drive a Ford or a Rolls-Royce you will find it true. 

You are not pioneering when you join the 
army of those who use Boyce-ite every time 
they buy gasoline but are lagging behind the 
times until you do. 


To date over 11,000,000 cans 
of Boyce-ite have been sold — 
Boyce-ite is now carried by 
dealers in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. 

Convenient touring package 
fits the pocket of your car — con- 
tains 3cansof Boyce-ite—$1.00. 

Boyce-ite can also be obtained 
in 12 gallon, 1 gallon and 5 
gallon containers. 
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* Sure, I know." 

He seemed to be fighting some impulse. 
He glanced down at her hand. She with- 
drew it. He caught it again, with a 
sudden stirring of his whole frame. He 
raised his voice, that was more husky, 
more vibrant with some feeling—pain 
perhaps, partly; partly emotion; partly 
confusion. 

"Go back to the city!" he cried. 
"Please go back—as soon as you can! 
Send a man out to deal with me! I can't 
deal with you!" 

He flung himself up, and she saw that 
the kauckies of his hands, that were knot- 
ted into fists, were white. 

She forgot that she was a business 
woman—a rising young lawyer. She 
looked from the man to the land. 

And she knew, then, that it was not 
the country, the old house, the farm, 
Teacup Valley, not Aunt Met, nor any- 
thing else that had disarmed her—it was 
this man. He called to her; he made her 
errand, her work, her ambitions, her pos- 
sible admission to some vague law part- 
nership in some hazy place of drive and 
worry and quarreling—made them all 
seem puerile and foolish and false. 


| DAE there were things artificial and 


builtup of trickery and device, schemes 
and schemers, clever jugglers with words 
and cunning men with phrases. Here were 
straightness, truth, honesty of purpose, 
loyalty, and splendid dreams in a splendid 
setting. 

“Ben,” she said, quietly, "you have sur- ` 
prised me. I don't want to go back—to 
send someone else. I mean, I don't want 
en to be asked to sign the place away. 

ou ought to carry out your plan." 

He might not have heard her. He was 
still fighting against his own impulses. 

She crossed to him. 

“Tt wasn't fair to ask me that question. 
But—but somehow, I don't know why— 
I don't care whether you are fair or not." 

He turned on her so abruptly that she 
tried to step back. But he caught her. 

“Tt is fair!” he cried. “You’ve got to 
answer me, Jeanette! Don't you see that 
I'd give up my dream and the place and 
my plans—I’d sign away all I’ve ever 
wanted—if you told me to. That's what 
I meant, without knowing that I meant 
it, when I asked you to come up here. I'm 
not bribing you. I'm not unfair. I'm just 
in love! Answer ‘No,’ if you must. But 
answer me!" 

He hurt her, but she did not struggle 
against the pain. He held her so close 
that she gasped, but she caught his arms 
and pulled herself closer to him. 

“I can answer partly,” she said, almost 
whispering. “I can say that I will not 
answer ‘No.’ . . . Don't, Ben dear! Wait. 
. . . Oh, I didn't know, myself, Ben! I 
didn't even suspect. . . ." 

They were at the battered old machine, 
hand in hand, breathless, spent, amazed, 
incredulous, stunned, caught up in beaut 
and ecstasy, when suddenly she ated, 
turned, shouted with laughter. 

“The papers!” she cried. “My silly 
papers! là forgotten them! I came up 
here as attorney-in-fact—with an agenc 
for my principals. Oh, Ben, hold me! If 
I laugh any more I'll break something! 


And they were going to take me into the 
firm!” 
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How Observant Are You? by Cornetius D. FLEMING 


How Observant 


Are You? 


(Continued from page 44) 


The next step is merely one of observing 
in an orderly way—helping your mind to 
do its work by making the work easy for 
it. You can begin to do this by dividing 
the number into two groups. Now it be- 
comes 123-444. It is easier to recollect 
two numbers of three digits each than one 
of six. Next we notice that it consists of 
a sequence, “123,” and a triplet, “444.” 
That helps to classify and individuali 
the number and makes it easier to remem- 
ber. Of course this number happens to 
classify very easily and simply; but you 
can always find some classification in any 
series of numbers. And through the prac- 
tice of observing and remembering easy 
numbers, the ability to remember hard 
ones will come, and, what is more impor- 
tant, you will have created the habit of 
observation. 

You know it is hard to upset habits. 
Even in moments of the utmost excite- 
ment, we can do, without thinking, the 
things that we do habitually. That is 
why soldiers are drilled until obedience to 
an order has become a habit. If you make 
ahabit to observe, you will be able to do 
it under all conditions. 


ANOTHER important part of accurate 
observation is concentration, and it, 
too, is a faculty extremely valuable to 
everyone. When we rid che mind of a 
hodge-podge of conflicting thoughts and 
do one thing, or think about it, to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, the intelligence 
is working at its highest degree of effi- 
ciency. If a man started for work, changed 
his mind and veered off toward the public 
library, retraced his steps to a movie show, 
and presently wandered home without 
stopping at any of those places, you would 
not be able to see the swirling and hap- 
hazard thoughts that directed his motions, 
but you could see and judge the effect of 
them. That is lack of concentration. 

This faculty, like interest, can be stimu- 
lated. Merely following with a pin the 
movement of the second hand of a watch 
will develop concentration, for, if you care 
to try it, you will find it almost impossible 
of accomplishment unless you can exclude 
all other thoughts. 

Fixing and holding the attention on a 
picture on the wall, reading with a book 
or magazine held at some distance from 
the eyes, or focusing the mind on some 
faint sound, such as a band playing in the 
distance—these are good exercises in con- 
centration, because to carry them out suc- 
cessfully the mind must be centered on 
one thing. 

To fix the attention firmly on one thing 
at a time requires a conscious effort of the 
wil. It is by no means an automatic 
process. But as the effort is repeated 
regularly success becomes easier until, in 
time, you will be able to concentrate on 
anything at any time you wish. 

:xtremely valuable is the ability to re- 
member faces. You may be one of those 
fortunate individuals who never forget a 
face. The chances are, however, that you 
are like most people—you must see a face 
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Let Diflex 
take the crash! 


Learn to depend on the unfailing protection of Biflex. 


When danger of collision threatens, be conscious that 
Biflex, with sturdy strength of sinewy steel, is there to 
protect you. When a crash is unavoidable, bring your 
Biflex into action. Avoid the dangerous ‘“‘side-swipe.” 
Meet the impact squarely and Jet Biflex take the crash. 
Tremendous strength is built into Biflex: And maximum 
resiliency. Its full-looped-end construction enables it to 
cushion and absorb terrific blows. Its broad bumping 
surface takes straight and all angular blows and distributes 
the force of the impact. Here is maximum bumper pro- 
tection. Saves lives. Safeguards your car. Place your 
faith and the security of yourself and family in Biflex. 
Be conscious that it will protect you. 

Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed. 
Scrupulous dealers recommend Biflex. $15 to $28. 
THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Export Department: 130 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Guaranteed 
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GUARANTEE 
Champion Spark Plugs are guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction to the user, or 
full repair or replacement will be made. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Read the guarantee on every Champion car- 
ton. It is absolute and complete in assuring 
you the utmost satisfaction. 


Only because Champion has proved in count- 
less millions of miles that it does improve 
engine performance, increase speed and give 
more power, is such a strong guarantee possible. 


Champion is the better spark plug because of 
its Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. This core 
is exclusively Champion’s, because Champion 
controls the world’s only known commercial 
supply of sillimanite. 


Sillimanite possesses great shock-resisting 
properties. It is the finest insulator that cera- 
mic science has ever devised. It is so immune 
to breakage that it enabled Champion to de- 
sign the semi-petticoat tip, which is a marked 
improvement in core design. 


If you install a complete set of dependable 
Champions at least once a year you will be 
following the example of thousands of other 
motorists. Champion today makes more than 
two-thirds of all spark plugs produced. It is 
outselling throughout the world and enjoying a 
preference in Europe as great as in this country. 


The seven Champion types provide a correctly 
designed spark plug for every engine. More than 
90,000 dealers sell Champions. They are fully guar- 
anteed. Blue Box 75 cents. Champion X 60 
cents. (Canadian prices 90 cents and 80 cents.) 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont, 


Bre 


Champion is the standard spark plug 
for Ford Cars and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. Recognized by 
dealers and owners for 12 years asthe 
most economical and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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repeatedly and under favorable circum- 
stances before you can identify it, or de- 
scribe it with entire certainty. 

Most people find it difficult to remem- 
ber faces because they have not learned to 
observe, which is merely seeing with an 
alert and systematic mind. If, when you 
are introduced to a stranger, you will look 
first at the shape of his face, it will help 
you to recall it later. There are but five 
types of faces: round, oval, rectangular, 
pear, and the pear upside down. All faces 
fall into one of these classifications. 

After having noted the shape of the 
face, look next at the nose, which is the 
most prominent feature of the face. Does 
it turn slightly to the right or to the left 
of the center line of the face? 

You may not have noticed it, but that 
person whose nose does not vary one 
way or the other is a rare individual 
indeed. Most noses lean just a little bit. 
Next look to see whether or not it is 
straight, pug, broken. lone. short. Gre- 
cian, or Roman. 


AFTER the nose, study the eyes. What 
color are they? Big or little? Wide 
apart or close together? Crossed or mal- 
formed in any way? Are the brows 
straight or arched? Heavy or light? Do 
they meet at the root of the nose or not? 

This sounds as if it would take a long 
time, but, as a matter of fact, a very little 
practice will enable you to determine ac- 
curately every one of these character- 
istics, and many more, in the brief time 
taken by an introduction. 

Observation, accurate and precise, is 
the very finest tool for achievement that 
could be put into the hand of any man. 
It makes him alert, self-reliant, and force- 
ful. It consists of hardly anything more 
than being aware of the present moment— 
plus a little logic. 

The whole edifice of achievement is 
founded on correct observation. You 
owe it to yourself to cultivate the habit of 
observing accurately and precisely. You 
have eyes: use them! 


Errors in Washington Story 


1. Washington was not elected President un- 

tilafter the Declaration of Independence. 

2. Dismounting from carriage. He had been 

on horseback. 

3. Repeating-rifle invented long after Wash- 

ington’s time. 

4. Stamping snow from his boots on a sum- 

mer day. 

5. Bull Run was a battle of the Civil War. 

6. Washington had no beard. All his por- 

traits show him beardless. 

7. One-armed man cuts off other arm. 

8. He reached the inn about noon. Darkness 
could not fall within the short space of 
this story. 

9. Rain on a cloudless summer day. 

to. He hag no intention of remaining for the 
night. 

11. He departed in his boat, when he had ar- 
rived on horseback. (See error No. 2.) 


Questions on Picture of 
Accident 
. What was the time of the accident? 


- In what year did it occur? 
. Where did it happen? 


I 

2 

3 

4. What was the collision between? 

5. Did the taxi run into the limousine or did 
the limousine run into the taxi? 

What was the name of the taxicab? 
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. What was the telephone number on the 


windshield of the taxicab? 


. Was the limousine light or dark colored? 
. Were the front wheels of the limousine 


damaged? 


. Was the glass in the limousine shattered? 
. Was there a passenger in the taxicab? 

. Where was the taxicab driver? 

. Where was the driver of the limousine? 
. Were there any passengers in the lim- 


ousine? 


. What was the name of the clothier in the 


picture? 


. Was there a flag in the picture? 

. What was the name on the ambulance? 
. Was it summer or winter? ` 

. How many policemen did you see? 

. Was there a mail-box in the picture? 

. What was the license number of the cab? 
. What was the license number of the 


limousine? 


. Was the cab driver dressed in a light or a 


dark suit? 


. Was he wearing a hat or a cap? 


Was it raining? 
How many light globes were on the lamp 


post? 


. Was there a traffic sign in the picture? 
. Was the driver of the ambulance in his 


seat? 


. Was the victim of the accident on a 


stretcher? 


y. How many stretcher bearers were there? 
. Was there a trolley car in. the picture? 
. On what street was it running? 

. Was the taxi driver knock-kneed? 

. Name the hotels in the picture. 

5. Was there a theatre in the picture? 

. What play was running? 

. Who was the star? 

. Was there a -flour advertisement in the 


picture? 


. What brand of tires was advertised? 
. What brand of collars was advertised? 


Questions on Photograph 
of Robbery 


. What was the exact time of the robbery? 
. Was the robber masked? 

. How was the girl bound? 

. Was the girl light-haired or dark-haired? 
. What did the robber have in his hand? 
. Was the telephone receiver off the hook? 
. Was there a tennis racquet in the room? 
. Was there a lamp in the room? 

. Was it lit? 

. Was the man wearing a light or a dark 


coat? 


. Was it a single-breasted or a double- 


breasted coat? 


. Was he wearing a cap or a hat? 

. Was it of light or dark material? 

- What was the month? 

- What was the year? 

. Was the girl wearing, shoes or slippers? 
- What color were they? 

. What color were her stockings? 

. What was the color of her dress? 

. Was she gagged? 

. Was there a fireplace i in the room? 
- If so, was it cement, brick or tile? 

- Was there a rug on the floor? 

. Was the mirror round or square? 

- Where was the girl's hat? 

. Where was her coat? 

- Did you see a revolver? 

- Was there a flashlight on the table? 
. Was there a glass on the table? 


How many candles were there? 


- Were they lit? 


How many tables were there in the room? 
Was there a walking stick in the room? 


- A vase of flowers? 

» Were there andirons in the fireplace? 
- Was the girl looking up or down? 

. Was the robber's coat collar turned up? 
38. Was his shirt light or dark? 


Was the girl bound in a rocking chair or a 
straight-legged chair? 
ere was her umbrella? 
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Common sense said: “Put on your Weed 
Chains.” But carelessness whispered: “Take 
a chance!” and carelessness won. 


Wet pavement—a sharp turn—a wicked 
skid—unyielding curb—splintered glass— 
twisted, broken wheels, a badly injured 
driver—gathering crowds—clanging am- 
bulance and the doctor’s verdict. 


There is your picture of an accident that 
WEED CHAINS would have prevented. 


Thousands of such accidents occur daily. 
A few minutes spent in putting on your 
WEED CHAINS may mean the difference 
between life and death to you — and 
others too. 


Time-tested WEED CHAINS 
are made in all sizes to fit all 
types of tires—Balloon, Cord 
and Fabric. Sold by Garages, 
Auto Accessory Dealers and 
Hardware Dealers Everywhere 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh AS 


prone. largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all purposes & 


A few minutes time spent in putting on his 


WEED CHAINS 


would have saved him weeks of suffering 


Lay chains over ,« heel with hooks 
toward rear, and tuck slack w 
~ front part of wheel. 


Start car forward just enough to 
run over sluck ends. 


Hook chains as tightly as possible 
y hand. 


Do Not Anchor 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, SONNESDOUT 
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A bigger hold! 
Compare it with the hold 
on old-type shaving sticks 


' ILLIAMS Doublecap is the newest 
| thing in shaving sticks It, does 
; away with slippery, finger-tip holds. 

Gives you a handle you can wrap your 
' fingers around. And from first to last, 

even when the soap is but a thin wafer, 
| the Doublecap hold remains the same. 


Your first Doublecap at 35c is a perma- 
; mentinvestment. Whentheoriginalsoap 
' is gone, get a Doublecap Re-load, 25c. 


A Doublecap stick is astoundingly 
economical. “It never uses up,” says one 
. man. And it's a time-saver. Apply it 
| to your cheeks. Then take your brush. 
Instantly you have billows of thick, 
creamy laches And such lather! Only 
Williams can give it. 


Itsoftens any beard quickly. Its lubric 
quality makes your skin pliable, instead 
of hard and resisting to the blade, and 
leaves your face feeling as smooth as a 
kid glove. 

Complete Doublecap is 35c; Double- 
cap Re-load, 25c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph —a scien- 


tific after-shaving formula. For free trial 
bottle, write Dept. 410. 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


makers of the famous Williams Holder Top Stick, 
ims Shaving Cream with the Hinge-Cap 


My Greatest Possession 
(Continued from page 15) 


a little laboratory. It would make me 
the happiest man in the world. I said to 
myself, ‘Pll ask it, and if he gets mad I'll 
apologize.’ 

“The next morning I went to the 
manager's office. I was nervous. It was 
a critical moment. 

**Have you decided what you will take 
for your invention?’ he asked. 

“I—II have,’ I stammered. 

“Well, shoot it at me,’ he said. 

“T tried to say twenty thousand dollars, 
but I hadn’t the courage. Nothing came 
out of me but a cold perspiration. 

“What would you say to a hundred 
thousand dollars? he asked." 

There was a man whose generosity was 
five hundred per cent above the cstimate 
of young Edison. 

"One hundred thousand dollars!" the 
great inventor continued. "It was like 
the sudden firing of a cannon at my side. 
It staggered me. I knew that if I got it 
all at once I'd be like an overloaded ship. 
I'd founder. I'd go to blowing it. 
divided one hundred thousand by seven- 
teen years, the life of a patent. 

“If you'll pay it in seventeen equal, 
annual installments instead of all at once 
I'll take it,’ I said." 

There was probably the most curious 
bargain on record. I dink that these men 
must have been astonished at the human 
decency in each other. 

In referring to Mr. Edison, I am also 
reminded of Charles M. Schwab, head 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
who is famous for his faith in human 
beings. 

“My faith in folks has cost me large 
sums of money at various times," he 
said; “but I don't begrudge a single cent 
of it. I have been misled and tricked 
often during my life and I expect it will 
happen again, but that doesn't shake my 
belief in people. I wouldn't give up that 
belief for all the money in the world—and 
usually it is justified!’ 


CoM ING back to my own story, I recall 
that when I had started a newspaper 
syndicate, with very little money, I had a 
hard time of it before I got to good going. 
On one of my darkest days Klopsch came 
to me. 

“When I went into business in New 
York,” he began, “there was a Spaniard 
named Xiques who had a big cigar store 
on Broadway near Canal Street. I had 
known him for years. As a boy I had 
worked for him. A whisper reached him 
somehow that my business was failing. 
He came to me and said: 

***Louis, I hear that you are financially 
embarrassed. I have brought with me a 
check for five thousand dollars. I hope it 
may be a help to you. If you are never 
able to return it, I shall not worry.’ 

* What that man did for me, I want to 
do for someone else," said Klopsch. “I 
have brought a check for you and I want 
you to take it. If you are never able to 
return it, I shall not worry." 

“An Irishman, a German, a Spaniard!” 
I exclaimed to myself. “It must be that 
men are alike under every sky. The image 
of God is on most of us, and His gener- 


osity will get into our hearts if it- has 
half a chance." 

There is an Eastern tribe, you know, 
whose members pick up every scrap of 
paper and treat it reverently because the 
name of Allah may be on it. That should 
be our attitude toward men and women. 
The name of God is stamped on all— and 
who knows when we shall be entertaining 
an angel unawares? 


I HAD a few hundred dollars laid by a 
few yearsafterthebeginningof my career 
in New York, when a friend of mine sug- 
gested that we should jointly enter upon 
a speculation which he said would pay 
large returns. 

We were each to put five hundred dol- 
lars into the enterprise. The sum would 
protect our purchase with a margin of ten 
per cent. As the stock was selling a little 
under twenty, the margin, he explained, 
would be amply sufficient. Every point 
the stock rose would represent profit. 

My friend A. Barton Beoburo, born 
and raised in my neighborhood, had be- 
come a prominent banker in New York 
I took our thousand dollars to Mr. He 
burn and put our plan before him. He 
smiled. It was a dangerous kind of busi- 
ness, he said. He advised me against it 

I explained that we had reliable infor- 
mation. He continued to smile. 

“All right,” he said. “Of course, I am 
not a broker; I am merely your friend. 
But if you wish to leave your money, I 
will buy the stock for you.’ 

Nothing more was said and I went 
away, excited over my prospects. I re- 
member that the stock was selling that 
day at twenty and one-half. It began at 
once to go down. Every twenty-four 
hours a hundred dollars or more of our 
hard-earned savings melted away. How 
swiftly it went! It is hard to make money, 
but how easily it is lost! 

The stock went on down at a steady, 
even, but determined pace. It seemed to 
know just where it was going. It went a 
little below ten, and stopped as if it 
needed rest. I knew that we were wiped 
out. My conscience troubled me. It had 
been like stealing from my wife. I could 
not sleep nights. Hard times had come 
and I stood in sore need of that money. 

Suddenly the stock began to rise, and 
it kept on rising until it had reached 
twenty-five. My indignation rose with it 
At last I seemed to have discovered how 
it was that bankers and brokers were able 
to live in luxury. 

Then I met Mr. Hepburn on the street 

“I have just written you a letter of 
congratulation,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Before I tell you, I want you tc 
promise me that you will take no more 
tips on the stock market." 

I promised. 

«Pou didn’t tell me what I should pa: 
for the stock, and so I used my own judg- 
ment,” he went on. “I bought it at nine 
and three quarters, and I suggest that 
we sell it to-day. Never be in a hurry to 
buy. Its well enough to be in a hurry to 
sell, but never be in a hurry to buy.” 

My head swam. I had not lost my 
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“We think any merchant can use your plan 
to get more farm trade 


Rocer W. Cureman, who increased his sales 


130% with a Farm & Fireside week 


[t wasn't over-enthusiasm that led Roger W. 
Curfman of Libertytown, Maryland, to write 
us the message above. True, his store had 
ust completed a banner week with a Farm & 
Fireside exhibition—as he says, “the most 
profitable sales plan we have ever used." He 
had brought some two thousand people into 
his store, and 1852 of them bought merchan- 
dise. Ile had boosted his sales that week from 
$856.25 to $1,968.27—an increase of 130%. 

But e knows why the plan worked for him, 
ind he knows that there are thousands of 
merchants with sales problems and sales 
»pportunities just like his. 

For Curfman's Store is a small town store. 
[n Libertytown itself there are only 850 
people. Around it, however, as around your 
town, there is a big market for quality mer- 
chandise—the farmers and their families. 
Curfman's Store simply reached out straight 
for more of this farm trade and got it—as you 
zan, for we offer yóu the very same plan. 


Read what these dealers in your 
line have done 


Do you sell hardware? The Pelahatchie 
Hardware Co. of Pelahatchie, Mississippi 
(population 1212), during a period of heavy 
rains when high water delayed the rural 
delivery of their announcements for two days, 
made an increase of 30% in sales with the 
Farm & Fireside plan. And 40% of this in- 
crease was secured on merchandise adver- 
tised in Farm & Fireside. 

O. Frank Ward, hardware dealer in Foun- 
tain City, Indiana (population less than 500), 
drew 1000 people into his store with a Farm 
& Fireside Week. In writing us, he makes 
special comment on the fact that his sales for 
the week after the exhibition showed a gain 
of 3314% over the week before it. 

Vete yours is a village general store. 
Would the Farm & Fireside plan work for 

ou? J. L. Whitmire tried it in Ganado, 
exas (population 716), and reports a sales 
increase of 55% over the preceding week— 
this on top ab his regular farm business that 
averages well over $1,200 a week. 

A drug store? The H. R. Cross Drug Store 
af Winchester, Indiana (population 4021), in- 


O. Frank Ward not only featured products 

advertised in Farmt2 Fireside but displayed 

the advertisements too. His sales showed a 
marked increase 


creased its sales 25% with a Farm & Fireside 
Week. O. J. Lundemo of Watkins, Minne- 
sota (population less than 500), boosted his 
sales 30% and he says the exhibition was 
“certainly the best kind of advertising.” 

Then here’s the report from the Sabinal 
Drug Co., Sabinal, Texas (population 1458). 
It shows a sales increase for Farm & Fireside 
Week of 43% over the preceding week, 58% 
over the corresponding week of last year. 

Small town stores selling various lines of 
merchandise in widely separated rural com- 
munities, yet, like scores of other stores we've 
told about on these pages and have still to 
tell you about, they all prove Mr. Curfman’s 
belief that “any merchant can use your plan 
to get more farm trade.” 

Why the plan works 

The Farm & Fireside plan works because it 
makes a direct contact between the merchant 
and the most prosperous farmers in his trade 
territory—the five hundred, the thousand or 
two thousand readers of Farm & Fireside, 
The National Farm Magazine. It points out 
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to these farm people the store where they cai 
see and examine and buy the products the: 
read about month after month in their favor 
ite magazine. 

We cordially invite you to get the detail 
of this plan for increasing your farm tradt 
bs write “How can we put on a Farm | 

ireside Week," and name the products i 
the list below which you carry. Even if yo 
handle only a few of these products, write fc 
the plan. Levi S. Levor of Attica, Indian: 
sold just one of them, but he used the Farr 
& Fireside plan to push the sale of that on 
item. He got seven new customers, and be 
fore he had reported his results most of ther 
had come back to buy again! 

Please write for complete information t 
Retail Sales Director, Suite 15-C, at the ac 
dress below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman 
Home Companion, Collier's The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Jarm Magazine 


TIE fo these products advertised in FARM © FIRESIDE, 


absorbine 
Agricultural Gypsum 


American Fence Clark Grave Vaults 
American Pad & Textile Company Clothcraft Clothes 
American Radiator Company 


Chesebrough “Vaseline” Products Essex Cars 
Chevrolet Cars and Trucks 
Ainerican Chain Co. (Weed Chains) Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Jell-O 
Eveready Flashlights 
Eveready Radio Batteries 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes 
ow-Kare 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Planet Jr. Implements 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fin 


Colzate's Toilet Preparations 


Ford Automobiles and Ford Trucks Landers,Frary &Clark—"'Unfeersaj" arms, Ammunition, & Cutler} 


General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corporation 


Amcrican Saw Mill Machinery Co. CollisProcessPureDried Buttermilk Glastenbury Underwear 
i 


American Telephone& TelegraphCo. Columbia Dry Cells & Batteries Great Nort 


Anthony Fence 
Bay Pu 

can Spray Pumps 
Black Flag Insect Powder 
Boss Stoves and Ovens 
Brown's Beach Jacket 
Buckeye Incubators 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Burpce's Seeds DietZ Lanterns 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Canadian Government— (Dept. of Dr. 

Immi 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 
C. B. & Q. R. R. Company 
Certo (Surcjell) 


Congoleum R 


Crescent "Mapleine'" 
Crescent Tools 


Sausage Stuffers 


p 


Corn Prod ucts kenning Co. (Karo) 


Crosley Radio Corporation 
Dandelion Butter Color 
DeLaval Separators & Milkers 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 


Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

ess Stock Tonic 

tion & Colonization) Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and 


erm Ry. 
Hall, Hartwell & Company, Inc. 


Lee Unionalls 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 
ments 

Magnavox Co., The 


«Collars, Shirts, and Underwear) Mellin's Food 


Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hinds Honey. Almond Cream 

Hires Root rand Ginger Ale 
Extract 

Hohner Harmonicas 

Hudson Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 


Midwest Radio Co., *M traco" 

Monitor Furnace Co., “‘Calorte” 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Music Master Corp. 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos and 
Farm Buildings 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal GRANITE En- 
ameled Ware 

New Perfection Oil Ranges 

Nujol 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Overland Cars 


Reo Speed Wagons 

Royal Fence 

Ruckstell Axle 

Savage Arms 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Sloan's Liniment 

Smith Brothers Cough Drope 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stevens’ Shotguns 

Stewart Clipping and Shea 
ing Machine 

Sun-Mald Raisins 

Swift's Products 

United States Tires 

Vellastic Underwear 

Victor Talking Machine 

Westclox 

Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushe 

Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


My Greatest Possession, by Invinc BACHELLER 


money. It was coming back to me with 
a handsome profit. 

I asked: 

“Suppose the stock had gone up the day 
I told you to buy it?” 

“The chance of that was so small that 
I was willing to take it,” he answered. 
“And I would have paid your profit out 
of my own pocket!” > >- 

I thanked him and told 
confidence in human nature had been 
shaken by that “tip,” and fully restored 
by his splendid act. 

“The way to be a pessimist is to go to 
speculating in Wall Street,” he said'to me. 
“It is the great" money cehter, and, 
naturally, sharpers and: dead-beats swarm 
around it like flies around a pool of 
molasses. They thrive on the innocence 
of unsuspecting men. Don’t-be the molasses. 
The honest average citizen who ventures 
into Wall Street will almost surely lose 
his money and his confidence in men. 
Remember that gambling is the great 
source of pessimism. A man who follows 
it will be ively even to hate himself, and 
often to the extent of suicidal violence.” 


WONDER if we may not find in every 

life, not wholly brutalized, some noble 
trait, some link of high relationship. I 
say this, knowing that there are those 
wrecked beyond hope of repair, save. in 
the shop that made them. 

Some time ago I was talking with the 
proprietor of one of the biggest jewelry 
stores on the North American continent. 
His success is largely due to his faith in 
men and women. It is a faith which has 
been abundantly repaid. 

“Oh, yes, I have found many thieves 
among my help,” he said to me. “I have 
more than six hundred employees. But I 
never discharge a guilty person for the first 
or the second offense. I bring him into my 
office and we sit down and have a talk 
together. Then we get on our knees and 
pray to God for help. We get it—and 
almost always the forgiven one returns to 
his task with a sense of obligation and 
devotion to me not to be bought with 
money. His offense is never mentioned, 
unless it is repeated—a thing which rarely 
happens. That is a secret between him 
and me. He returns to exactly the same 
standing which he had before. 

“Some of my most trusted men and 
women have stolen from me at one time 
or another, and have been redeemed by 
prayer and forgiveness. They have be- 
come an asset to me the value of which 
is beyond all calculation. It is a loving 


service which they give to me and which 
I try to B to them, and we have both 
prospered." 


This employer has faith in men and 
women, but neither is his a blind faith. 
It is inspired by a Christian spirit and 
guided by intelligence. It pays. The 
business captain who thinks it a waste of 
time to give a misled boy or girl a second 
chance does not know his assets and 
liabilities. 

* A man never knows when he will meet 
an angel," the late Colonel Cockerill used 
to say when he was telling-his best story. 
He was the.ablest managing editor that 
New York had known in my time, and his 
great story was this: 

“It happened when I was the city 
editor of the Cincinnati ‘Enquirer.’ I was 
at work' at my desk. A shabby-looking 


him how my 
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The UNFORGIVABLE SIN 


HAT is the “Unforgivable Sin" in all 

_~ Nature? What one thing most inevitably 

brings its own punishment? What most surely 
spells extinction? 


Is it STAGNATION—standing still? 


The Gigantosaurus, that was over a hundred 
feet long and big as a house; the 
Tyrannosaurus, with.the strength of a 
locomotive and was the last word in 
frightfulness; the Pterodactyl or Flying 
Dragon—all the giant monsters of 
prehistoric ages—are gone. They did 
not know how to meet changing 
conditions. They stood still while 
Life passed them by. 


Egypt and Persia, Greece and Rome, 
al the great Empires of antiquity, 
perished when they ceased to grow. 
China built a wall about herself and 
stood still for 1000 years. Today she 
is the football of the powers. In all 
Nature, to cease to grow is to perish. 


It was for men and women who are not 
ready to stand still, who refuse to cease 
to grow, that Wells set to work on his 
almost incredible task—to put into one 
fascinating work the 100,000,000 years of 
life and growth that this planet has 
known. 


H.G. 

WELLS' 

“Outline of 
History" 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 
years—that traces man's rude beginnings 
500,000 years ago—that follows him down 
through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, 
the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis 
Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England 
of Gladstone, the America of today— 
that gives ALL history as one story— 


that is Wells. 

{ of History” is that it gives you such a 

wonderful background for your daily news. 

It is one continuous story with the men of the 
Stone Age, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Legions 
of Cæsar, Napoleon's Grenadiers and the World War. 

Wells unifies the past More—he reveals that 
thread of human progress which has forever bound 
man to man the world over and from one age to 
another 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the common 
opinion among educators when he said—‘if you can rend 
but one book during the year that book should be Wells' 
‘Outline of History.’ " 
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HE interesting thing about Wells’ “Outline 
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young fellow, wearing spectacles, had 
entered the city room and found his way 
to my side. He stood there timidly with- 
out speaking. I was busy. I didn’t look 
up when I said: 

“Well, what can I do for you?’ 

“Td like to get a job, sir, he answered 
in a melancholy, lifeless tone. 

“The old story,’ I said to myself. 
‘It’s some young, broken adventurer who 
has failed at everything he has tried, 
some wandering flea who is trying to find 
a dog to light on." 

"* Haven't a thing to offer you,’ I said. 
"Can't keep the men busy that I have 
now.’ 

“Without a word, he turned and 
walked toward the door. His disappoint- 
ment and dejection showed in his back 
and feet and legs as he left me. I was 
sorry for him. Before he got to the door I 
called him back. 

"'*Come here, young fellow,’ I said. 
'Sit down in the corner. Something may 
turn up before the day ends. If I can, I'll 
give you a chance.’ 

“He said ‘Thank you,’ and sat down in 
the corner. I was busy and forgot that he 
was there. 


“MHE day wore on. By and by a fire 

signal sounded. Again and again and 
again it rang. Church bells began to 
spread the alarm. The city was in a panic. 
A devouring fire driven by strong wind 
was running like a scared cat through 
wooden blocks and tenements. 

“Te was a tinder-box town—like all 
cities of that time. One of the great 
stories in the history of Cincinnati was 
writing itself in flame and tragedy and 
destruction. I had to see that it was 
translated into readable English. It was 
a mad hour at the city desk. I sent every- 
one out, reporters, the telegraph editor, 
dramatic editor, and most of the chief's 
helpers. 

“The rush was over when I noticed that 
poor devil sitting there in his corner. 

“Say, young fellow, I called, ‘the 
town is burning up. Go out in the crowd 
and keep your eyes and ears open. If you 
see or hear anything that goes to your 
heart come back and write about it in 
your own way.’ 

“That was all I could do for him. Ile 
said ‘Very well, sir!’ and left me. 

“He came back late in the evening. 
Most of the fire copy was in. The forms 
were being made up. 

**Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, a little 
irritated. ‘You’ve come back at last, have 
you? Did you get a story?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Sit down and write it as quick as you 
can. Make it short.’ 

* He sat down and began to write, with 


| his eyes close to the paper, for he seemed 


to be nearsighted. In a few minutes I 
went over and gathered up and read the 
sheets he had written. 

“They thrilled me. No such copy had 
ever come to my hand. It was masterful. 
To him the fire was a great tiger of de- 
struction crunching the bones of the 


city and striking and rending with its 
mighty paws. The terror of the victims, 
the panic of the crowd, the slang of the 
street, and sound of the bells, the roaring 
of the red monster, were in those vivid 
sentences. They stirred the roots of my 
hair. 

“I gathered the pages he had written, 
ran up-stairs two steps at a time and 
threw them down on the chief's desk. 

**Read that,’ I said. 

“He read it, and reread it. 

“Who wrote this? he asked. 

***A poor devil from the country who 
drifted into my office this morning.’ 

“Tet him write all he can up to one 
o'clock, and kill enough off the ist page 
to make room for it,’ the chief com- 
manded. 

“Tran back to the city room. 

“How much can you write of this? ] 
asked the young man, who still sat 
scratching away at his desk. 

"*As much as you want, sir, he an- 
swered, without stopping his pencil, his 
eyes near the paper. . . . 

“And that was the beginning of the 
literary career of Lafcadio Hearn!” 

Hearn became one of the most origina! 
forces in literature and an acknowledged 
master of English style. 

The small success I have had has grown 
out of my faith in men and women and my 
love of them, and yet I am not blind to 
their failings. The young are in great 
danger of a karmil misunderstanding. 
The young are ever looking for the note 
of insincerity, and they may discover it 
even in the best people. 

When I left college I was much set up 
by sundry compliments which had been 
paid to me on my graduation. It was then 
that a wise old friend said to me: 

“My boy, don’t be disappointed if a lot 
of people fail to take off their hats when 
they see you coming. Remember that 
compliments are subject to a discount of 
at least fifty per cent. People like to be 
kind. They mean well. They know com- 
pliments don’t cost much, and so they 
are more careless with them than they 
are with their money. Then, again, they 
may take a dislike to you, without reason, 
and say disagreeable things; but the dis. 
agreeable things they say will be subject 
to a discount of at least a hundred per cent. 
Folks are more careless when offended 
than when they are pleased. Therefore, be 
slow to judge. It will pay you, and by 
and by you will understand.” 
I HAVE just finished a long journey. | 

havesleptin my berth,as my train rushec 
through storm and darkness, with a sens« 
of security, because I knew that certair 
rather humble men in charge of the trair 
and the track were to be trusted. A thou. 
sand times I have put my life in thei 
hands, and I shall do so many more times 

You see, I have faith. I shall not try t< 
tell of the peace and happiness it ha: 
given me. When I set out on my las 
journey across an unknown border, shal 
i not have in me that nobler faith whict 
conquers the last great fear of man? 


ZANE GREY, whose novels of Western life have thrilled millions of readers, 
tells you next month what the desert means to him. This remarkable article 
will give you a new insight not only into the mystic beauties of nature but 
also into the soul of the famous author, who is at his best in writing about: 
the vast stretches of sage lands, the mountains, and the majestic canyons, 
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They came írom the same "m 
sort of bomes. 
They attend- 
i the same 


The difference 


between them 


is $15,000 a year 


The reason for the difference is just 15 minutes a day. 


Do you know 


the secret of these magic 15 minutes that can help a man to think 


clearly, talk interestingly, earn more? 


The secret is told in a free book; 


send for your copy to-day. 


P TO a certain point the lives of 
these two men were almost iden- 
tical—same sort of homes, same 
schools, same start in business. Then the 
difference began. One stopped growing. 


The other surprised people. In con- 
versation he showed a familiarity with 
all sorts of interesting subjects. He 
talked like a man who had traveled 
widely—though his travels had consisted 
entirely in the daily trip between his 
home and his office. 


Older men discovered that he thought 
clearly and expressed himself well. They 
began to rely on his judgment. As one 
of them said: “He seems to get a little 
bigger and sounder every month; you 
ean almost see him grow.” 


What was the secret of 
his growth ? 


It is the secret that many other success- 
ful Americans have learned. All over this 
country more than 100,000 people 
in all walks of life have formed the magic 
habit of giving 15 minutes a day to 
making their minds stronger, bigger and 
more interesting. 


Does this sound hard? It would be, 
under ordinary circumstances, if one had 
to do it alone; for there are millions of 
books in the world and the average man 

‘or woman. is at a loss where to begin 


to read them or how to read them so as 
to make a few minutes a day count. 


But this task has been made very easy 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was for 
forty years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. From his lifetime of reading 
and study he selected the few really great 
books that trace the progress of civiliza- 
tion; he edited them with notes and read- 
ing courses so that in even 15 minutes a 
day anyone can get the knowledge and 
the broad culture that are the tools of 
success in modern life. 


You should know at least something 


about 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


It is easy to find out. For an interesting 
little book has been published that gives 
all the facts about the Five-Foot Shelf 
(Harvard Classies), and it is yours for 
the asking. 


This free book is called “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day." Thousands of people have 
read it; and to thousands it has meant 
a step forward into a vast new world 
of pleasure and progress. 


You are cordially invited to have a copy 
of this book. It will be sent to you by 


mail, without obligation of any kind. Just . 


tear off this coupon and mail it to-day. 


* Address 


^i the 


This is the free book: ui 
coupon below will bor] you. 
It. will show you how mu^ 13 


minutes a day can menr» * 
tn grow'h and succe.: 


you 


—Ó———Ó—— 4 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


By mail, free, send me t} 
book to the most famou- b 
describing Dr. Eliot's Five-F: 
Books (Harvard Classics, a: i 
the plan of reading recommen L i's I 
of Harvard. 


tle guides 
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“Correspondence 
Column’ 


Recently we enjoyed a “Bouquet Week” 
in which an unusually large number of 
complimentary letters on Reedsdale Cig- 
arettes came in. We cannot resist the 
temptation to reprint a few extracts in 
this column: : 


From Washington, D. C.: “They cer- 
tainly exceeded all claims made for them. 
I have smoked cigarettes for nearly fifteen 
years, and until today have been searching 
for a permanent brand, but now my search 
is over. 

“The package is not to be improved 
upon, furnishing, as it does, unbroken ciga- 
rettes in ‘short order.’ It will be a privi- 
lege to recommend your cigarettes.” 


: From Columbus, Ohio: “A short time 
ago a friend of mine offered me a cigarette 
—it was a Reedsdale. I can readily say it 
was the best cigarette I have ever smoked." 


From Akron, Ohio: “After smoking a 
carton of Reedsdale Cigarettes I feel that 
l owe you a letter of appreciation. 

“The pleasure 
and satisfaction 
which one de- 
rives from 
smoking them 
cannot be found 
in any other cig- 
arette at any 
price, and then 
too, the added 
attraction of a convenient, ever-ready 
package makes them irresistible. 

“Many men, like myself, will never 
know their brand until they have tried 
Reedsdale." 


From Burlingame, Kansas: “I wish 
to congratulate your company in develop- 
ing what I believe to be the cigarette par 
excellence. I was more than delighted with 
Reedsdale Cigarettes, their mellow satis- 
fying flavor, and aroma. Have smoked 
cigarettes for several years, and have at 
last found the cigarettes for myself." — * 


You will note a common theme running 
through all four of these letters. It is the 
theme of “Eureka.” Each of these gentle- 
men hails the Reedsdale as his brand, found 
at last, at the end of a long search. 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for a pack- 
age of twenty. They are now sold by many 
tobacco dealers, and their distribution is 
being rapidly extended. 

If you have any difficulty in finding 
them, we will send you a carton of 5 pack- 
ages of Reedsdale Cigarettes (100 ciga- 
rettes), postpaid, for a dollar. Smoke one 
package at our risk.’ If you don't like them 
we will return your dollar for the four re- 
maining packages. Address Reed Tobacco 
Co., 310 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. . 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Reedsdale 
Cigarettes, Reed Tobacco Co., Richmond, 
Va., will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a carton containing one hundred or 
two hundred Reedsdale Cigarettes for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


“I Think You Can and I Believe You Will 


(Continued from page 16) 


without the help of other people. And it 
was curiously interesting to see how often, 
in going back over his experiences, he 
spoke of someone who had helped Aim in 
some way—his mother, his elder brother, 
a school-teacher, a business associate. 

“I suppose every man thinks his mother 
was just about right," he said to me, as 
we sat in his office in St. Louis. “But I 
know I was particularly fortunate in my 
mother. In the first place, she was an 
optimist. I remember one time after I 
had gone to work, I got pretty discouraged. 
I had, or thought I had, a good many 
troubles; and I poured them all out in a 
letter to my mother. 

“Tve never forgotten one sentence in 
her reply. ‘Remember,’ she wrote, ‘that 
the darkest hour comes just before the 
break of day.’ 


* And she was right,” he said, with a- 


quick smile. “It wasn’t long—after that 
letter came—before my troubles began to 
clear up. I suspect that the letter itself 
was what did the business. Cheering up 
generally means clearing up. 

“My mother had one trait, or practice, 
you might call it, which had a very strong 
influence on me. From the time I was a 
child she made me understand that she 
would accept without question anything I 
told her. If I said I had done a thing, or 
that I hadn’t done it, that would settle it 
with her. She wanted me to realize that 
she would believe whatever I told her. 

“All children, I suppose, are tempted 
sometimes to tell what isn’t true, and I 
was no exception. But I didn’t try it more 
than a few times! For my mother played 
the game squarely. She may have bonn 
that I was trying to deceive her;but if she 
did, she never said so. She made me feel 
that her confidence in me was absolute. 


“AS # matter of fact," laughed Mr. 

Baldwin, *truthfulness became al- 
most an obsession with me. I had a sort 
of ingrowing conscience about it, not onl 
in regard to my mother but in my deal- 
ings with everyone else. 

“This was when I was perhaps fourteen 
years old. Often, if I had told a person 
something, I would worry for hours lest I 
hadn't got every little detail of it exactly 
right. I was so intent on being absolutely 
accurate, that I'd go back to the person 
and perhaps solemnly explain that maybe 
I was mistaken when I said I went to hed 
at nine-thirty; on thinking the matter 
over, I had decided that it was nearer 
twenty minutes to ten. 


“That’sanimaginary example, of course, 


but the things I did worry about were no 
more important. In time I got over this 
morbid anxiety. But I think my mother’s 
training helped me to have a very great 
regard not only for the truth but for 
accuracy. Both, I believe, are essential 
if a man is to get very far in the business 
world. > 

“That method of training has had an- 
other result: For years I have had to de- 
pend on other people's help in putting 
through the work which it was up to me 
to accomplish. 

“Take this position which I hold now: 


l can't go out and actually do the work o: 
our 40,000 employees. Yet if that worl 
isn't done I am responsible. 

“Well, I never have found any bette 
method than the one my mother used fo: 
getting the average person to do what yov 
want him to do. If a man knows that you 
are staking everything on your faith u 
him, he is pretty sure to play his end o! 
the game as well as he can. 

“I realize one thing about my job; anc 
that is that it takes 40,000 men to do it 
If I ceuldn't believe that those 40,000 me: 
will be on the job with me, I might as wel 
resign to-morrow!” 

When Mr. Baldwin made this remari 
one of his associates, who happened to b 
preenn looked at me and smiled. I knev 

e was thinking of some things he himsel: 
had told me earlier in the day, when h 
described the tours of inspection whict 
Mr. Baldwin makes every few weeks. 


“NAR. BALDWIN insists that he can’t 


run a railroad from a swivel chair,' 


. this man said to me. “The men out or 


the road can't come to him; so he goes t 
them. Every month or sowe start out wit! 
a special train of an engine and severa 
official cars; for he takes with him the 
officers in charge of every department 
operation, engineering, traffic, transpor 
tation, purchasing and supplies, claims 
safety—the whole shooting-match! 

* And it isn't any junketing trip, be 
lieve me! We are ‘railroading’ ever: 
minute of the day. 

* When we strike a division the official: 
of that division travel with us. When we 
stop at a station, the local agents are ther: 
on the platform, ready to show their re- 
ports. On a good many roads it is th 
custom for the local agent to *hide out 
when he knows the president, or som: 
other big official, is coming. But nobody 
hides out when Mr. Baldwin is due tc 
arrive! The men don't want to. They’n 
keen to see him. 

“Tt is chiefly, of course, because the 
like him personally. He is rather reserved 
with strangers; but with the men of hi: 
own road—he always calls it ‘our road’— 
he is simply one of them: absolutelr 
democratic and sincerely friendly. 

* But that isn't the only reason they ar: 
glad to see him. Although he is quick t 
praise and slow to criticize, he can put hi: 
finger on weak points with unerring cer 
tainty. So a man knows that he will ge 
something that will be helpful to him ir 
his work. 

“For instance, a few weeks after Mi 
Baldwin became president he went tc 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on a tour of in 
spection. Little Rock is one of the most 
important points in our system. Because 
of the lines that converge there we have 2 
great many passenger trains in and out 
every day. A record is kept posted in the 
office showing the number of these train: 
that have been on time. ; 

“When we made the tour I speak of 
this record showed that only about 75 pet 
cent of the trains had kept their schedule. 
All of us, including the officials of that 
division, were standing there when Mr 
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TANDARD four-row keyboard! Of. 

fice sturdiness! As wide as the heav- 
ier makes, but built lower. Corona now 
brings you, for the first time in typewriter 
history, a model that meets every office 
requirement—and yet is portable. 


It is light to the touch, quiet to the ear, 
a delight to the eye. Every time-saving 
featureisthere,fromself-spacingcarriage 
return to 12-yard self-reversing ribbon. 


Mail the coupon. Then see or phone 
our local dealer. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO,, INC. 
2 Main Street Groton, N.Y. 


O you realize that you 
can make a six wéeks 
trip to Europe for as little 
as *$525? This price in- 
clude$ tound trip “cabin” 
accommodations and all 
expenses while in Europe 
except miscellaneous *per- 
sonal items. 
Send the coupon below 
for your Government’s il- 
lustrated booklet *Econo- 


my Trips to Europe." It 
describes and gives com? 
plete itineraries of ten low 
price trips to Europe. 


Investigate American 


Ships First 


The ships of the United 
States Lines are unsur- 
passed in the service be- 
tween New York andCobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Southampton, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Obperators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Mail this Coupon Now 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 1067 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation literature giving 
travel facts, including booklet "Economy Trips 


to Europe." If Igo date will be about - 


There will be persons in my party. 
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Baldwin read the figures. For a minute he 
was silent. Then he turned around and in 
his quiet way said, 'If you fellows want to 
change that showing, I think you can. And 
I believe you will.' S 

“Well, it wasn't long before the Little 
Rock station, instead of having only 75 
per cent of its trains on time had close to 
95 per cent of them absolutely on schedule! 
‘Then all the divisions began to compete 
for honors. Sometimes, for several weeks, 
a division would be roo per cent on time! 
And to-day I doubt if there is another 
road in the country that can make a 
better showing in this respect than the 
Missouri Pacific makes. 

“That wasn't the only change for the 
better. We began gctting our freight ship- 
ments through so promptly that shippers 
would write and jocularly ask if we were 
sending our freight by express! That, too, 
was the result of Mr. Baldwin’s method of 


‘I think you can and I believe you will.’ -z 


" When we reached a station on one of 
our tours of inspection it wouldn't be long 


before he'd ask, "Where's the yard office? : 


And when we got there, he'd say to the 
freight clerk, ‘Son, let me sit down there.’ 
Taking the chair at the clerk’s desk, he 
would ask for the way bills; and then he 
would go through them, with a running 
fire of questions and comments all the 
time. 

“If the clerk tried to excuse certain 
delays by putting the blame on the shipper, 
or on some other line, Mr. Baldwin would 
say, ‘But we must remember that when 
those cars are on our road they are our 
cars. We aren't going to make mistakes 
ourselves if we can help it. But that isn’t 
all: we are going to correct other people’s 
mistakes when we have to.’ 

“As a result of the coöperation he in- 
spired in his men there was, within three 
months from the time he came here, an 
improvement in operating conditions that 
was astonishing. Yet this improvement 


was achieved with the very same equip- 


ment and with the same personnel that 
were here when he came! He brought only 
one new man, besides himself, into the 
organization. 

“There is but one explanation of what 
happened. That explanation is Mr. Bald- 
win's thorough knowledge of railroading 
and his ability to win the loyal and en- 
thusiastic coóperation of others." 


THis man was right when he spoke of 
Baldwin’s thorough knowledge of rail- 
roading. That knowledge was gained 
through actual experience. He started 
as a civil engineer, but he didn’t stay 
in that department. He avoided getting 
into a rut, even if it was a big one. He 
wanted to know the whole game; and he 
deliberately set to work to learn it. 

When we were talking of his boyhood I 
asked him if he planned, even then, to be 
a railroad man. 

“Perhaps as much as a boy ever does 
plan for the future," he said. “I liked 
railroads. ‘[hought about them a good 
deal. Often I used to dream about them. 

“Yes, I wanted to be a railroad man; 
but I might not have found a way if it 
hadn’t been for my brother, who was 
twelve years older than I was. He took 
the mechanical engineering course at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and later made a fine record ih his- pro- 
fession. He used to talk to me about my 


future; advised me to go to Lehigh; and, 
with the help of one of my sisters, put me 
through the university. He was one of the 
EET E and best influences I've ever 
had. 

* How were you able to enter college?" 
I asked. “You went to a country school. 
And the country schools of those days 
were pretty poor.” 

“Perhaps so," he agreed. ‘But a good 
teacher can work wonders in any school. 
I was very lucky in having at least one 
teacher who helped me a great deal. She 
not only interested me in my studies but 
she talked to me about my future and 
stirred up my ambition. I think I got 
more real benefit from going to that little 
country school, just because of this one 
outs than I might have got anywhere 
else. 

“Later, I went to St. John’s College at 
Annapolis. -We lived near there. And 


‘then I entered Lehigh. I never was a 


brilliant student. I was just fair. Usually 
stood about the middle of my class. 

_ “Somie-years ago," he continued, “when 
I was with, the Illinois Central, I was 
given a job.I didn’t want. -I had been 
with the road ever since I left the uni- 
rents and by that time I was supet- 
intendent.. When the management of the 
road changed. I was made engineer of 
maintenance“of way. For several reasons 
I didn't like this transfer. For one thing, I 
had my eye gp;another position which I 
wanted. *But I took what was given me 
and said nothihg about it. 


t BEFORE I go on,” he interrupted him- 
self, “I want to say that if I had re- 
fused that position I should have made a 
big mistake. I don’t think I’ve ever had a 
job in which I learned more that has been 
of value to me than I learned in that one. 
“Well, while I was holding that posi- 
tion there were floods along the lower 
Mississippi and we had to close a bi 
crevasse that threatened us. A line had 
first to be built out to the crevasse before 
it could be closed. I went down there to 
size up the situation, and reported that 
the work could be done in ten days. This 
estimate of time was questioned by some 
of the officials. They thought it would 
require three weeks; but they finall 
settled on fifteen days, although I tack 
to my original estimate. 

“We finished the work in eight days! 
And the reason I tell you of this incident 
is because it illustrates what I mean, when 
I say that the man who has coöperation 
can get results which are beyond any 
lone-hand player. That job was done in 
what was considered to be an imzossibly 
short time simply because I went to my 
men and told them what I had figured we 
could do, and what I had said we could 
do. They stood by me and we did even 
better than I had figured. 

If I had been the most brilliant man 
in the country I couldn't have done that 
work without the coóperation of the men 
who were with me. š 
* “Modern business is no gare, of soli- 
taire. Anybody that tries to. play it that 
way is making a great mistake, whether he 
is sitting at the president’s desk-or-any- 
where else.” X - 

“Speaking of the president's desk,^ I 
said, “did you look forward, when you 
were just starting your career, to bė- 
coming the president of a railroad?” 
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3 Stop Mistakes in Painting 


HOUSEHOLI 


- | TOPAINT— |TOVARNISH— 
c 


— follow the 


Household 
Painting Guide -— — 


eem 
SHERWIN-WIL 


Look on the “Guide” for the right thing 
to use for woodwork. 


Consult the “Guide” before selecting the 
finish for any surface. 


Something is wrong when a once beautiful 

- room has to be done over again too soon. The 

chances are the wrong type of material was 
used. 


Every expert knows that each type of sur- 
face (indoors and out) calls for its own type 
of paint. Paints must be selected according 
to type. The same is true of varnishes, of 
stains and enamels. 

When you look at the Household Painting 
Guide you look at authoritative recommenda- 
tions. On a line with the surface to be finished 
you pick out the correct material as easily as 
you select a color from the color card. 

Save this copy of the ‘‘Guide’’ for use 
when needed. 


Getting 


Hire a good painterif 


hire a painter, hire a 
good one. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


PAINTING GUIDE 


RU 


3 Tor inslance-- 
<a} painting woodwork 
coms first thing to do. 


) 


Fore 


LIAMS|: 


Your "Paint Headquarters” serves you 
with the Sherwin-Williams Household 
Guide. It will pay you to look up this store. 


You will know “Paint Headquarters” by the 
Household Guide displayed in the window and 
inside the store. This store serves you intelli- 
gently, backed by the “Guide.” The proprie- 
tor and clerks help you save money by avoid- 
ing mistakes. Look for this store and “follow 
the ‘Guide’.’”’ It costs you nothing to be sure. 


Write for free suggestions on your painting 
problems to the S-W Dep't of Home Decora- 
tion. Ask, also, for free booklet B450 and 
the handsome set of color plates giving eight 
beautiful color schemes for different rooms. 
Send 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page 
book of valuable detailed information on 
beautifying the home. Reproductions of the 
latest color ideas for interior and exterior—a 
book you would not part with for many times 
its price. Write Dept. B 435 at address below. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


722 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
good work Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


you have big work 
that calls for help. Ask 
your Paint Head- a 
quarters to recom- 
mend a man. If you 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
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Why be a Robinson Crusoe ? 


Yoy may dwell far from the centers of 
activity or so love your abode that 
vou hate to leave it. No need to. A 
Crosley Radio Receiver frees you from 
isolation and enables you to enjoy music, 
opera, current events, sermons and the 
latest news right in your home. 

Crosley Receivers range from a one tube 
set at $14.50 to the three tube Trirdyn 
with four and five tube efficiency at $65. 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write For Complete Catalog 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


102 Alfred St. Cincinnati O. // Ae 


CROSLEY. 
Better -Cost Less 
as Radio Products 


f 
Aili 
EAS One Tube Crosle 
x. Price, vnd iita d m 


A Regenerative set licensed 
under Armstrong U.S. Patent 
1,113,149. It is on this little 
receiver that Leonard Weeks 
of Minot, N. D., kept in 
constant touch with the 
MaeMillan Expedition at the 
North Pole. Money cannot 
buy better radio value. 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30* 60* & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


GY W hat are your. Ñ 
Sewage Disposal 
i5» Problems 7 


ideal sanitary service suited for your ¢ 
suburban home, school or factory. 

Protect health and increase property values 
with this quality equipment— 


Self-drain Toilets 

without water or sewers, 

improved design, noth- 
— ing else like it. 


Septic Tanks 


for water toilets w about sewers. Follows U.S. 

Public He: alth Service design. Thousands in 

use. No failures, Fully guaranteed. 

installed, 

Before you order any system, write for San 
Equip folders and free plan sheets. 

Give us the brief details of your prob- 
Jems and we will do the rest. No 

PE obligation on your part. 


Chemical Toilet Corp. 
M Rare NS Ll 


Easily 


Non- Oscillating 
Principle 
Complete Outfits ts 


SAD EL Monthly Payments 


Carl 
jehl's improvement over Neutro- 
J Positively 20N- 

re. Brings-a new degree of musi- 


The season's biggest sensation. 
Pfs 


cal quality, selectivity, and simple operation. 
Solid mahogany cabinets Ac pries In luded. 


Write Today for FREE Tri 
Write quick and get our special price offe 2 weeks’ 
REE rial, and e payments. 3, 4 seta. Write, 
Dept. 11-87 


» Inc., . 
Chicago, M. 


Marshall Blvd. and 19th Street, 


“I think it would sound rather con- 
ceited," was the deprecatory reply, “if I 
said that I did." 

“Te wouldn't sound that way to me," I 
protested. "Anyway, did you?” 

“Well, I won't say that I didn’t,” 
laughed Mr. Baldwin. “We’ll let it go at 
that. If I did, perhaps my mother was 
responsible for my desire, or ambition. 
remember that she said to me one time: 
‘PII live to go to California in your 
private car!" 

“And did she?" I asked. 

He shook his head. “No; she died just 
a year before I had my own car.” 

“But she knew by that time that you 
really would have it.’ 

"Yes," he said; "[ guess she was 
pretty sure of it. But then, she always 
tas sure that her children would make 
good. I told you that she was an op- 
timist. But she wasn't just the hoping 
kind. She was the kind that believed. 

* She even believed that I would over- 
come my temper,” he went on; “and that 
took some believing, for when I was a boy 
I had a temper which seemed to be ab- 
solutely ungovernable. I used to have 

aroxysms of rage which terrified every- 
fad a a Sa myself, when it was over. 
But I did finally conquer my temper.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“Fought and wept and kept at it until 
I whipped it,” he laughed. “The last time 
I gave way to it was when I was at 
college. Several of us were in one of the 
boys' rooms and they began teasing me, 
domg it with the deliberate purpose of 
making me lose my temper. 

“They succeeded admirably! I got red- 
hot—white-hot, I guess. Went all to 
pieces. Finally I left and went to m 
room, locked the door, and threw myself 
on the bed. I was so ashamed of my lack 
of self-control that I lay there for five 
hours and cried. A thing must go pretty 
deep to make a boy do that; and I was 
almost a man then. 

“It did go pretty deep. I made up my 
mind that afternoon that I would never 
again give way to my temper as I had. 
And I never did. If I found that I was 
getting angry, I would go off by myself 
until I was calm again.” 

"Do you still have to fight it?" I 
asked. 

He laughed. 

“No, it has stayed licked ever since. 
In fact, I made almost too good a job of 
it. I’m afraid I don't have enough temper 


” 


[ates when I spoke of this to another 
4 maninthe organization, helaughed and 
said, “A fit of anger takes a certain amount 
of time and energy, doesn’t it? Well, I 
don't see how Mr. Baldwin has either 
time or energy left for getting mad. He is 
a human dynamo. I go out on our in- 
spection tours with him, and I know some- 
thing about his habits of work. He is up 
at five o'clock in the morning. Every 
minute of the day he is hard at it, con- 


sulting with the officials that go on the | s 


tour, and with the men at local stops. 


“This keeps up until midnight, when he 


sends the rest of us to bed, all except 
his private secretary. Until one or two 
o'clock in the morning Mr. Baldwin is 
dictating letters and studying reports. 
His working day is from eighteen to 
twenty hours long, sometimes even longer. 
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I don’t see where there’s any spare time 
for him to indulge in fits of anger. Cer- 
tainly he never does. He's never even 
irritable and fmpatient.” 

When I repeated this to Mr. Baldwin, 
he smiled. 

“Tf that's true,” he said, “it just shows 
that we can do almost anything—if we 
know it’s got to be done. That was one 
job I had to put through without help 
from anybody else. But it was the only 
one of that kind. In fact," he added, 
"even in that job I did have help; for 
there was always my mother's confident 
belief in my power to accomplish what- 
ever I set out to do. So I wasn't really 
a lone-hand player even then. I doubt if 
anyone ever is. Not if he comes out a 
winner in the game he is playing, what- 
ever it may be. 

“In my own case, I have four partners, 
team-mates— if I may put it that way— 
whom I haven't mentioned. And yet 
without them the game would hardly be 
worth playing at all. I mean, my wife and 
children. Every man knows what a tre- 
mendous influence, one way or the other, 
his family life has on his business life. 1t 
is true that some men make good in spite 
of a terrific handicap—a home atmosphere 
without help, or happiness, or comfort. 
Personally, I don't see how they do it. 
I have been fortunate in many respects, 
but most fortunate of all in having a wife 
and children and a home life—well," he 
said with a smile, *" they're just the finest 
in the world, if I do say it myself." 


Donald Meek's 
Ladder to Fame Has 
Had 758 Steps 


(Continued from page 34) 


a promotion—to the róle of a Blue Imp , 


in the ‘Voyage en Suisse. In that 
I spent most of my time dangling 
the end of a piano wire. Supported in this 
fashion, I traveled back and forth between 
a trap in the stage floor and tlie flies over- 
head. It was a great life—if the piano 
wire didn't weaken. 

* After the holiday season in Glasgow, 
my uncle took the company to South 


‘Africa and India—and I went with him. 


A marvelous journey for a little boy to 
take! I had my fill of color and beauty and 
freedom; and it all came to me because of 
the theatre. So it was no wonder that my 
obsession for the stage became stronger 
than ever. 


“Between times, of course, I went back | 
home; and there, when I was ten years | 


old, I played my third part. Henry Irving 
was giving a season in Glasgow, and a good 
many local people were engaged as extras 
for the Shakespeare productions. I am 
still proud to be able to say that I ‘played 
with Irving'—even though it was only 
as an insignificant street boy—in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ 

“Next I made a big jump, in more ways 
than one. I went to Australia with my 
uncle and played Little Lord Fauntleroy 
for two years. This was my first real part, 


for up to this time I never had spoken a | 


line on the stage. : 
“When we finally closed in Auseflia,” 
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he said with a quizzical smile, “I made a 
hop, figuratively speaking, which out- 
did any of my rabbit performances. 
joined a circus! At least, I joined an 
acrobatic troupe which, at that time, 
traveled with a circus. 

“Everybody had supposed, of course, 
that I would go back to Glasgow. But 
I was fourteen years old by this time. I 
had tasted freedom and the joy of doing 
the thing I loved. I wouldn’t go back to 
the drab, narrow, repressed life of my 
childhood. 

“Tt happened just then that we came 
across a circus which carried a troupe of 
acrobats billed as “The Marvelous Mau- 
vells, the head of the troupe being a 
man by that name. My uncle had known 
this man back in Scotland; and when he 
found that a boy was needed in the 
troupe he arranged with Mauvell to give 
me the place. 

“T was what is known as the top 
mounter. That is, when the acrobats 
stood on one another’s shoulders, to form 
human towers and pyramids and ladders, 
I was the little fellow at the top. I was 
small for my age then—just as I am now,” 
laughed Meek. "I've never succeeded in 

rowing taller than five feet four and a 
half inches. 

“T was with Mauvell about two years; 
and in many ways it was a good experi- 
ence for a young lad. He took excellent 
care of me; and even though I didn't 
grow tall I at least grew healthy. I have 
to thank him for the fact that my stomach 
is a model of good behavior. El 
as much as I had to, in order to keep in 
training, I was always as hungry as a 
whole flock of bears. But when I would 
reach for something he thought I oughtn’t 
to eat, Mauvell would calmly take hold 
of my hand and put it back, away from 
the forbidden dish. 

“From Australia we went to Canada; 
and there something happened which had 
a far-reaching effect on my life. In one of 
our acts, three of us stood on each other’s 
shoulders; then the middle man jumped 
out from under. me, and I dropped onto 
the shoulders of the man at the bottom. 
When we did this, one night at Hamilton, 
Ontario, I miscalculated a little; and as I 
came down, my foot scraped against the 
man’s head, tearing his ear. 

“The pain caused him to give a quick 
cringing motion with his shoulders, so 
that I fell to the floor, breaking my collar- 
bone, one wrist, and both ankles. The 
result was that I spent a twelve weeks’ 
vacation, all done up in plaster of Paris. 

“Well, even a sixteen-year-old-boy can 
do a lot of serious thinking in twelve 
weeks, if he is flat on his back all the time. 

“Acrobats were more highly thought of 
then than they are now, but even at best 
it was a hard life. It meant constant 
work—and for what? Lying there in my 
plaster of Paris vacation costume, I de- 
cided that, as the old saying puts it, it 
was ‘too far to go for the eggs.’ 


"YAVHEN I finally left the hospital, that 
chapterin mylifewas closed. I came 
down into the States and managed to get 
an engagement with the Wolford-Sheri- 
dan Repertoire Company. That was the 
beginning of twenty-two years in stock. 
In that time I played hundreds of parts— 
| men, women, children. One week | would 
| play Biggs in "The Circus Girl,’ a musical 


comedy; and the next week I would play 
Polonius in ‘Hamlet.’ I was Aunt Abby 
in "The County Fair,’ and I was Babs in 
‘Charley’s Aunt.’ Most of the time I 
averaged one new part a week; and they 
ranged from grave to gay, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

“However, I had to go to war for nine 
months to fit myself to take those parts. 
You see, when I came to the States I had 
such a broad Scotch accent that I might 
just as well have dressed up in kilts and 
gone around playing the bagpipes. 

"In Australia and in Canada my 
Scotch twist of the tongue hadn’t both- 
ered anyone’s ears. .But here in America 
—well, sometimes folks understood me 
and sometimes they didn't. But they 
were unanimous when it came to laughing 
at my accent. 

“Hunting a new engagement was.a hard 
experience for me, but I certainly con- 
tributed to the gayety of my fellow fre- 
quenters of the theatrical agencies! 

“I would go into an office and, I sup- 
pose, say something like: ‘Hae ye any 
pairt open for a yoong mon?’ 

“Of course there never was any ‘pairt’ 
for a ‘yoong mon’ with an accent like that. 
Everybody in the place would laugh out- 
right, and usually I made an inglorious 
exit, followed by a derisive ‘Hoot, mon!’ 
With burning i and a great bitter- 
ness of heart, I would go out and walk the 
streets, wondering how in the world I 
could learn to talk 'Yankee talk.' 


“I HAPPENED to be in Philadelphia, 


just at the time the Spanish-American 


.Warwasgetting underway. Andone morn- 


ing, as I was walking along the street, try- 
ing to screw up my courage to visit another 
agency, I saw a sign asking young men to 
enlist. I was not only low in my mind by 
this time, but I was also perilously low in 
funds. So I said to myself: i 

“‘Here’s your chance, my lad! In the- 
army ye’ll be learnin’ Yankee talk—an’ 
no be starvin’ while ye’re aboot it.’ 

“So I walked in and enlisted. That was 
one time," laughed Meek, “when my 
accent wasn’t any drawback; for nobody 
ever accused a Scotchman of running 
away from a fight. 

4l was in the American army nine 
months, and when the war was over it 
wasn't only the Spaniards that were 
beaten. My Scotch accent, too, had been 
licked to a finish; I could talk Yankee as 
well as any man in my regiment. After 
that, nobody ever said, ‘Hoot, mon’ to 
me. And it wasn’t long before I had an 
engagement with a stock company.” 

" But how did you happen to stay in 
stock twenty-two years?" | asked. 

“Well,” replied Meek, “I had lost my 
native accent, but I hadn't lost my native 
temperament. You've heard of Scotch 
stubbornness. But what is stubbornness? 
Isn't it just an aggravated case of per- 
sistence? One of the most useful lessons 
for anyone to learn is when to let go. But 
it is a lesson Scotchmen don't learn easily. 

“I had got the meaning of it once, the 
time I broke all those bones. But it had 
taken twelve weeks in a hospital for the 
lesson to penetrate. A good deal more 
than twelve years in stock was necessary 
to make me learn it a second time." 

“But didn't you get discouraged?" I 
asked. *"Weren't you at all ambitious?" 

“No, to the first question, and yes to 
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the second," was the quick reply. “I 
wanted to reach a higher mark. I was 
always trying to do better work. But I 
never was discouraged! I knew that my 
work was improving; and, knowing that, 
I always felt confident that it would win 
recognition." 

“But I should think that some big 
manager would have seen you and have 
taken you out of stock," I said. “That 
dei happens." 

“Yes,” said Meek; “and it came near 
happening to me. While I was with the 
Castle Square Company, at least half 
a dozen managers offered me engage- 


| ments. Perhaps I ought to have accepted; 


but, you know, a man can think so long 
before deciding to jump aboard a train 
that the train goes off and leaves him on 
the platform. 


"FT HERE were several things for me to 

think about: In the first place, Mr. 
Craig, the manager of our company, wanted 
me to stay—and he was the kind of man 
with whom I was glad to stay. For instance, 
in all the years I was with him,I never asked 
him for an increase of salary. I never had 
to. I could leave it to him, knowing that 
I could count on his fairness and gen- 
erosity. 

“Of course the work was hard. Usually 
we put on a new play every week; two 
performances a day and rehearsals every 
morning. And while we were acting one 

lay and rehearsing a second, we would 
b. studying our parts in a third, the next 
one in the schedule. I studied early in the 
morning, late at night, and often ate my 
meals with my part propped up on the 
table in front of me. Fortunately, I had a 
good memory; one of the photographic 
sort, so I learned quickly. 

“We worked hard, but very happily. 
We were not a group of strangers, brought 
together for only one production and ex- 
pecting to scatter to the four winds in a 
few weeks or months. Some of us were in 
the company for years. We were friends 
and co-workers, with plans and purposes 
in common. We usually played a season 
of forty weeks, year in and year out; so we 
were free from the hazards of the average 
actor and could live a normal life. 

“That last point was a big one with me. 
I was married, had my own home, and 
could live in it the year round. I didn't 
want to travel. I'd had all the scenery I 
wanted! My garden meant more to me 
than the most beautiful landscape in the 
world. So, you see, I weighed all these 
things against the offers I received from 
managers—and stayed where I was." 

“But you did finally leave," I said. 

“Yes—I finally left.’ 

“Why?” 

“Because I found that I had stopped 
going forward,” was the slow and em- 
phatic reply. "It is not a pleasant mo- 
ment, when a man realizes that the for- 
ward current of his life has stopped; that 
insensibly he has drifted into a mere 
stagnant backwater; that the stream is 
going by—and not carrying him with 
it. 

“Te is curious how nature tries to rouse 
a man to this realization. She usually 
shows him, by actual physical symptoms, 
that he has loosed his grip, fallen into a 
lethargy, gone stale. 

“In my case, the symptoms took the 
form of continuous and violent headaches. 
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saved~ 


E AMERICANS are always ine 
hurry. We work fast, we play fast 
and above all, we eat too fast. 

This national habit of hasty eating 1s 
at the bottom of many tooth troubles that 
originate in the gums. And it is troubles 
from the gums that cause our dentists the 
most concern today. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 

For this hasty eating of soft, modern, over 
refined foods robs the gums of the stimu 
lation they need to keep them sound and 
healthy. Gums today grow soft and con- 
gested; “pink toothbrush” appears ; and 
pyorrhea gets its start. 

To keep the gums firm and hard, thou- 
sands of dentists now prescribe the use of 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Many write us that a 
gum massage with Ipana after the regular 
brushing is, in stubborn cases, a splendid 
restorative treatment. l'or Ipana, because 
of the presence of ziratol, has a direct 
tonic effect on weakened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums are tender, if they have a 
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sistency, its delicious flavor and its cleap ' 
taste. 
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I couldn't think. Concentration of mind 
was impossible. I realized, with a shock of 
dismay, that it was only by the greatest 
effort I could learn a new part—I, who 
always had learned so easily. 

“In that other crisis of my life, when 
as a boy I was laid up in the hospital, I 
said to myself that my acrobatic ability 
would not appreciate with age, not be- 
yond a certain point. Now I told myself 
the same thing about my ability as an 
actor. That is the tragic reflection in the 
minds of millions of men who have reached 
middle age, or who are nearing it, the 
reflection that perhaps their best days 
are behind them, instead of being yet to 
come. 

“T had been holding on to a nice, pleas- 
ant, fairly tonilortable job. But, face to 
face with the specter of an uncertain 
future, I suddenly made up my mind that 
now was the time to let go! At the end of 
that season, after ten years with the com- 
pany, I resigned and made a fresh start." 


2 D» you have another engagement in 
prospect?" I asked. 

“Not a thing!" said Meek. “I came to 
New York and started to go the rounds of 
the agencies. I was just one of the hun- 
dreds of actors, more or less unknown, 
who sit in the managers’ waiting-rooms, 
on the chance of ‘something turning 


“T remember,” he went on, with his un- 
failingly humorous smile, “being one of 
perhaps a dozen persons waiting to see a 
well-known producer, a woman this time. 
After a while she came out to interview 
us. As she looked us over, she paused, 
pointed at me, and said briefly, ‘You’re 
too tall!’ 

“T never knew what I was too tall for. 
And she certainly never knew anything 
about me except that I was too tall for 
something. I didn’t havea chance to speak 
a word. T 

“As it was, after trying half a dozen 
other people, I happened to go to Cohan 
and Harris; for this was just before they 
separated. It turned out that they knew 
who I was; they had seen me several times 
when I was playing in Boston; and they 
offered me a small part—the only opening 
they had then—in ‘Going Up.’ The salary 
was much less than I had been receiving, 
and the part was very unimportant. But 
I knew that if I had the right stuff in me 
I wouldn't stay long at the bottom. It 
was up to me to take my chance and to 
make good. 

“By the way, it may interest you to 
know that inside of two weeks my head- 
aches entirely disappeared, and once more 
my mind was clear and alert. I had sim- 
Ry been stale; plugging along in a rut. 

‘ature had told me. so in no uncertain 
terms; and luckily I acted on the warning 
before it was too late. 

“I played a good many weeks in ‘Goin 
Up.’ We were in the war then, and 
wanted to go myself, although I was be- 
yond the draft age. I tried to get into the 
flying corps; but the recruiting officer took 
one look at my bald head and shook his 
own. He said they wanted ‘reckless boys.’ 

“T found that Canada wasn’t so par- 
ticular. The Canadian regiments had 
been wiped out, time and time again, and 
they were in desperate need of new men. 
So Lemticced up there. 

“When I came home, Mr. Harris and 
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Mr. Cohan had separated, and Mr. Har- 
ris became my manager. Incidentally, 
I may say that there is no finer employer 
in the world than Sam Harris. He was 
about to produce ‘The Hottentot’ thea, 
with William Collier as the star. The only 
part in it for me was a very small one: a 
waiter who appeared in only one scene. 
But Mr. Harris and Mr. Collier let me 
write in a much more important part for 
myself. They gave me my chance, you 
nS That's all anyone has a right to 
ask. 

*Luckily, I made quite a hit, and Mr. 
Harris gave me a three-year contract. I 
paye in ‘Little Old New York’ and a 
ong run in 'Six-Cylinder Love.’ ; ‘Next, 
a short one in Booth Tarkington's play, 
"Iweedles, and then came ‘The Potters,’ 
which looks good for several years. 

“That makes five parts since I quit 
merely ‘playing safe’ and started out to 
find whether Tod oing to sink or be 
able to swim in the big stream. It took 
courage—yes! It was a case of putting 
my fortune to the touch, to win or lose it 
all. But the courage to begin the fight is 
about half the battle. A man who knows 
what he can do, but does not get out and 
do it, is either a bit lazy or a bit of a 

" coward. 

* You remember what Pa Potter says 
in the play: ‘I’m a gambler—but I’m not 
taking chances! That's the way with 
thousands of people. They want a sure 
thing. The world is full of Pa Potters; 
they are the wishers, the dreamers, the 
hopers—but not the fighters and doers. 
Instead of initiative, they have inertia. 
Probably that was what was the matter 
with me in the years when I was literally 
‘pottering’ along, always imagining that 
success would come to me, instead of my 
going after it. 


"r| HERE are many fine things to be said 
about some of the Pa Potters of the 
world. The one in the play, for instance, 
is absolutely unselfish. He wants mone 
and success, not for himself but for his wife 
and children. When he is swindled, it is 
because of his trust in human nature. He 
can be browbeaten; but it is because he is 
afraid to assert himself. However, his 
fear is not for himself personally, but for 
himself as the man who must take care of 
his family. 

“The play is called a comedy; but I 
would call it ‘a tragedy with laughs.’ 
There isn’t a town or a village in this 
country that hasn't its Pa Potters. They 
go round and round in their treadmill, 
never getting anywhere, hoping against 
hope for some miraculous change in for- 
tune, discouraged but never quite giving 
up their dreaming. 

“The longer I play the part, the more 
real and human, the more pitiable and the 
more lovable Pa Potter becomes to me. 
I think I could play it six years and not 
grow tired of it. 

** Perhaps, if I should do that," he 
added, with a smile, “I may have to learn, 
for the third time, the lesson that there 
is a time when a man should let go of the 
small thing, in order to take hold of some- 
thing greater. Everyone, I imagine, 
comes to a point—perhaps more than once 
— when that lesson must be learned. If he 
fails to act on it, he will be a Pa Potter 
to the end of his days." 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


POLICY is the body of principles which 


guide the condu& of the organization 
Every business concern has a policy be 


cause even no policy is a policy. 


In this institution the policy is definite 
and pronounced. It calls always for con: 
Structive financial service to American 
business. In war or peace, in storm or 
calm, there has been no departure from 


that policy. 


Five thousand customer banks and many 
thousand individual customers attest it. 
It is one of the striking components of 
the extra measure of service normal to these 
banks. 
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These 7% Bonds 


are making me rich/ 


“ts plain sailing from now on! Ten 
more years and I will be mighty well 
fixed, with $27,000 in sound first mortgage 
teal estate bonds, and an independent in- 
come of $1,900 for the rest of my life. 


“The amazing part of it is that I will 
actually have deposited only $15,000—over 
$12,000 is the result of 7% compound in- 


terest, which I am getting by leaving the interest to 
accumulate for the purchase of additional bonds. 


Wouldn't you like to look forward to a definite 
day when you will be free from money worries? 
You can. 7% Adair Protected Bonds, created and 
safeguarded by the South’s Oldest Mortgage In- 
vestment House, with a record of 59 years without 
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How Do You Get 
Along With Your 
Hired Girl? 


(Continued from page 61) 


thing we call “Liberty,” which the whole 
country is ready to fight, bleed, and die 
for. So respect it in the hired girl. 

Keep out of the kitchen. Of course, 
you cannot keep entirely out of it, and 
you have a right to supervise all that is 
going on there, to keep track of your 
supplies, and to have your work done 
according to your own ideas. But this 
right must be tempered by the rights of the 
other party. You must use your sense 
of judgment and balance here. While 
there are some girls whom you cannot 
trust to do a thing right, most of them 
will come nearer doing it right if you do 
trust them. 

Your husband has the same difficulty 
in his office or factory. It is hard to find 
an employee to whom he can say, “Do 
such and such a thing," and feel confident 
that it will be done right. But it is still 
harder to find a boss who understands 
the value of giving responsibility to his 
subordinates. 

Most people who work, including your 
hired girl, do not work primarily for the 
pay they get. They may say to them- 
selves that they do, and claim that is all 
they care for; but the truth is that the 

reatest incentive to work is joy in work. 
The glow of satisfaction your cook feels 
when she hears a guest say that the dinner 
she prepared is one of the best dinners 
he ever ate, really means a lot more to 
her in the way of permanent stimulation 
than her wages do. 

Let the cook have this better pay. Re- 
spect her self-respect, and try to en- 
courage it. It is her business to do a 
certain part of the housework, and if she 
is to keep good-natured and enthusiastic 
she must continue to believe that her 
work is important, is difficult, that she 
does it well, and that it is appreciated. 


ASECOND point to remember is that 

your hired girl is a human being. She is 
not a mere machine for getting lunch or 
dusting the drawing-room. There is a way 
to be sympathetic, yet not unduly familiar. 
There is a way to be firm, yet genial. 
There is a way to insist on having things 
done as you want them, and yet to make 
your servant realize that she is valued and 
not despised. 

Of course the hired girl you have at 

resent may be ünposdble, and all that; 
bur if you always find it difficult to get 
along with help, it is quite sufficient 
grounds to suspect that something is the 
matter with yourself. The deficiency in 
human quality is quite as likely to exist 
on your side as on hers. 

One quality you need in dealing with 
the servant problem is imagination. By 
imagination I mean the ability to put 
yourself in another's place. This is our 
old friend the Golden Rule, which remains 
to this day about the most concise and 


people. Treat others as you would that 
they should treat you. X 
Most of what we call selfishness and , 


practical rule for getting along with | 
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development. Its natural re- 
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Are you aware that a few cents each 
day, or a few dollars each week, can be 
invested so that it will double itself in 
a surprisingly short time with abso- 
lute safety? Do you know how to in- 
vest your money in legitimate securi- 
ties and then reinvest the interest in 
such a way that you will have a com- 
fortable fortune in just a few years? 


Here is a new plan which shows you 
how to make use of a scientific invest- 
ment principle known to all financiers. 
The rapid way in which money grows 
when M vesci according to this plan 
is a revelation to the average man or 
woman. 


This remarkable plan is fully ex- 
plained in an important new book 
called “Ali Baba's Cave Rediscov- 
ered.” This book tells you how to 
accumulate $10,000, $25,000, or even 
$50,000 in a span of years. It tells 
cearly and definitely how you can by 
systematic investing in Forman 677 
and 7% Real Estate Gold Bonds 
create a. good sized estate—all. with- 
out risk or speculation of any sort. 
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| hardness is merely lack of imagination. 
The reason for all human justice, pity, 
and kindness is the highly developed 
imagination by which we instinctively 
put ourselves in another’s place. When 
we see a terrible accident in which some- 
one is crushed or badly wounded, we are 
very deeply affected. It is because we 
instinctively realize how painful such a 
disaster would be to ourselves. 

All this bears strongly on the hired-girl 
question. The more you can enter by your 
imagination into her consciousness, the 
more you can realize conditions as she 
sees them, the less difficulty you will have 
in dealing with her. There is no under- 
standing without imagination, and the 
first requisite in properly handling the 
hired girl is to understand her. 


ANOTHER commandment is, “Keep 
your place.” You want your servant 
to keep her place; but she is not to likely 
do it unless you keep yours. 

This is simply common sense. No 
organization, not even a household, can 
be carried on unless each worker keeps 
his own place. The hired girl is your co- 
worker, as your husband is and your 
children are. There is disorder in any 
household where the husband is always 
interfering with the wife’s duties or he 
wife meddles too much with affairs that 
are distinctly her husband's. It is well, 
therefore, to think clearly about the 
duties of the servant girl, and your own 
duties, in the household; and, while you 
coóperate, see that you do not conflict. 

Be pleasant. You cannot get anything 
in the market place without paying the 
price. Neither can you get anything 
from souls without paying the price. 

You want others to be pleasant to you; 
and the price you must pay is that you 
must be pleasant to them. If you are 
cheerful and agreeable toward your 
servant, you will very probably get your 
return in kind. But if you are domineer- 
ing and sullen, the chances are that you 
will receive grudging service. 

Be definite. If you do not want your 
servant to muff her service, do not muff 
your instructions. When you want a 
thing done, make it perfectly clear just 
what it is that you want. 

Unfortunately, a great many women 
do not like to be definite; they shrink 
from positivity. But if you want your 
dinner at seven o'clock sharp, you must 
say so, and not say that you would like 
dinner somewhere around seven or half 
past. 

Pay promptly. Your arrangement with 
your servant 1s based upon the money 
she receives. It is for this money that 
she is to render you certain services. 

Don’t explain to her how tight the 
times are and how hard money is to get. 
Do not complain of the difficulty you 
have in meeting your bills. Don’t unload 
your financial troubles upon the one who 
is working for you. As long as you are 
able to pay her, pay her on the dot. When 
you are unable to do so, tell her so 
frankly and let her seek other employ- 
ment. 

Avoid too much intimacy. You will 
necessarily have a certain amount of en- 
forced intimacy with one who lives con- 
stantly in the house with you. But one 
of the great secrets of getting along with 
people with whom you are brought in 


Buy yourself a 
future income 


N ENGLAND men are appraised according 
to their incomes rather than their wealth. A 
man is said to be worth ‘‘a thousand a year,” 
rather than the principal which yields that in- 
come. There is sound logic in that idea. As an 
investment, property, in the long run, is worth 
the income it yields. 


Building up future income—providing one- 
self a pension, as it were — makes systematic 
bond investment fascinating. The fund multi- 
plies, and with it the income. 


cA Powerful Incentive 


Bond buying affords a definite incentive to get 
ahead. If well selected, bonds are safe. The 
interest is regular. The owner knows exactly 
what he can count on, and when. 


He knows that each $1,000 six per cent bond 
laid away, starts adding $60 a year permanently 
to his earnings. After retirement this bond in- 
come may become his sole means of support; 
eventually it passes to his dependents. 


cA Resourceful House 


The house of Halsey, Stuart & Co. has built 
up avery extensive clientele of investors, large, 
small and moderate sized, who have formed the 
babit of bond investment. These men and 
women are not merely accumulating property. 
They are building up an income — assured, 
definite, permanent, over and above any active 
earning power of their own. 


In dealing with this house, investors can 
select from a wide variety of conservative issues 
to safeguard and diversify their holdings. It has 
the character of bonds best suited to an invest- 
ment fund and it has the practical facilities for 
helping anybody build up financial indepen 
dence over any period of years. 
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What’s your idea of Home? 


OST everybody wants to 
live in a good looking 
house in a good looking 
neighborhood. And it’s easier to 


have a good looking house than 
most people seem to realize. 


Saving thesurface works wonders. 
Haven’t you seen the magic of 
paint and varnish transform a 
neglected, forlorn old dwelling 
into a fine “new” home—a run- 
down community into a pros- 
perous looking one? 

Most everybody wants the kind of 
home friends like to visit—the 
kind of neighborhood which justi- 
fies pride. 

Paint and Varnish are able lieu- 
tenants of the home-maker—first 
aids to civic betterment. They 


help make the house cheerful and 
clean and bright and inviting, in- 
side and out. They help foster the 
spirit that turns a mere dwelling 
place into a real family home— 
and a collection of houses into an 
alluring community. 


HE rewards of saving the 

surface are way out of propor- 
tion to the cost, even if you 
count only material rewards. And 
“home”—which includes your 
home town—is worth caring for 
on its own account, 


When you paint to preserve, you 
beautify; when you paint to beau- 
tify, you preserve. "There's far 
more than a surface truth in the 
saying “Save the surface and you 
save all." 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Ps 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interents whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property, 


Nd © Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 
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I Want 700 
M OOL Seek 


Men and Women! Write me today 

and by this time next week I can place 
you in a position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 
of our representatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Simply introduce and take 
orders for famous World's Star Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
plete line for whole family. Permanent customers 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 


NEW METHODS 
IN CHILD g 


Now 
for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home how to correct cause 


of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 


contact every day is to keep your proper 
distance, and yet do it without being colc 
and unsympathetic. You are the mis 
tress of the house; your servant expect: 
you to be such, and serves you best wher 
she realizes it. 

Be courteous. Perhaps the very bes 
mark of breeding is politeness to peopl 
who are serving us. Politeness alway: 
pays. Itis the best lubricant in all huma: 
relations. If you forget that you are + 
“lady,” you need not Plane your servan! 
if she also forgets it. 

Remember that most of the respons 
bility in the matter of getting along wit! 
your servant girl is with you. The su 

erior always carries the chief obligatior 
‘our servant girl has not had the ad 
vantages that probably you have haó 
Her outlook on life is likely to be ex 
tremely limited. Her mental status r 
not likely to be as high as your own. Yo: 
should not expect from her the ability t 
understand and appreciate things as yo: 
do yourself. 

nsequently, in applying the Golde: 

Rule you must make a little addition t. 
it. It must not be only “Do unto other: 
as you would that others do unto you, 
but you must add, “and do it Is 
Yours is always the first move in polite 
ness, gentleness, and justice. And v 
estimating who is to blame for unpleasan: 
conditions in your household you mus: 
take into consideration not only whic! 
one did the wrong things, but also whict 
one had the best opportunity to lear: 
the right things. 


He Makes "Stuffed 
Animals" Look Like 
Living Ones 


(Continued from page 65) 


papier-maché cast is made. The finishec 
cast,or manikin is light, but strong enougt 
to last hundreds of years. The skin 
which has been prepared by the tanner, i: 
now ready to be glued to the manikir 
with flour paste. Finally, glass eyes anc 
artificial teeth are put in, and finishing 
touches around the hoofs, nose, anc 
mouth are added.” 

“Why don’t you preserve the animals 
natural teeth?” I interrupted. 

* Because the real teeth crack and spl: 
with age," Mr. Clark answered. *' Bras 
molds of the teeth of animals like th. 
lion, leopard, and bear are keptin stoci 
and teeth are made to order. 

“The natural tusks of elephants ar: 
preserved and used. We have few calls t. 
mount these animals, however, either a» 
the studio or at the museum, as it is to 
expensive to do the laborious work neces 
sary to obtain good results. 

“Glass eyes of all kinds are kept ir 
stock. Almost all animals have yellowish 
brown eyes, except, of course, pure white 
animals, most of which have pink eyes 
because they have no pigment under th« 
skin. The giraffe has the largest eyes ot 
any animal. Artificial iale eyes art 


a H It's a chance to make thousands 
Write Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 


ous habits, which, if not properly remedied, lead to nearly as large as the end of an ordinary 


serious consequences. New method makes punishment 


needed. Write today and I'll send all facts and tnneoennary and is producing La corer ig Conus for electric light bulb. 
tell hi to start F a. 'stabltshed H thousands of parents orsed by leading educators. » 
Werte Stare lune Co d dir Covers all ages. Free New Methods in Child Train- 2 Elephants, Mr. Clark went on to say, 


Ing,” describes new sye . Write for your copy now. 
Parents Association, Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Obie. 


300 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. “are the most difficult of all animals tc 
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mount. Their skins are heavy, tough, and 
nearly an inch and a half thick, by reason 
of their having no hair. The skins of 
heavily furred animals are fairly thin. 
Because of their inflexible hides, the 
pachyderms must have many wrinkles, in 
order to let the skin play with their 
muscular movements.” 

“How do you finish the skins of 
animals used for rugs?” I asked. 

“The method is precisely the same,” he 
replied, “as if the whole animal were to 
be mounted. The skin is tanned and a 
model made for the head. Large skins, 
like those. of tigers, are backed with 
heavy canvas ducking. The skins of 
smaller animals, like the bobcat, are lined 
with felt. 

* My job has taught me that practi- 
cally everybody is interested in animals. 
People are particularly curious about the 
big man-eating fellows from far-off cor- 
ners of the world. Folks living in small 
towns usually make a bee line for the 
nearest museums on their first visit to the 
city. In this museum alone, nearly a 
million and a half visitors pass through 
the exhibit halls annually. 

* Most visitors want to see the bird 
groups and the big mammals like the 
elephants and rhinoceroses first. Small 
boys are particularly partial to the 
elephant. We have a big one standing in 
the center of one of our main halls. I 
cannot remember how many times the tail 
of this elephant has been broken off by 
the weight of enterprising youngsters 
swinging on it, or twisting it as they 
passed. 


xs pows at my studio we have frequent 

calls from people who want their 
dead pets motae which perhaps explains 
why we are no longer surprised at the odd 
creatures folks make boon companions 
of. Snakes, lizards, toads, Rocky Moun- 
tain goats, alligators, lions, and even 
wolves rival the familiar dog, cat, and 
bird trio. One Oregon man who came in 
some time ago to see about a commercial 
job said, in all seriousness, that a polecat 
makes a safe pet if carefully treated, and 
that his pet hedgehog was a friendly cuss 
and harmless in spite of his bristles. 

“Dogs are still a prime favorite, how- 
ever," Mr. Clark went on. “New York 
vvomen seem to have a special fondness 
for small ones, like the poodle and the 
Pomeranian, partly, no doubt, because a 
big fellow, like the Great Dane, for in- 
stance, would be an incongruity in a small 
city apartment. 

‘A striking instance of devotion to a 
departed pet came to my notice some 
months ago when two sisters from a 
near-by New Jersey town groped theirway 
to my studio through a blinding snow- 
storm. One of them carried a large paste- 
board box. As she untied the broad band 
of pink ribbon which held the lid on, both 
sisters began crying. Inside the box, un- 
der a mass of expensive lilies and roses, 
lay the pinched form of a little white 

oodle dog. 

*''Little Panky was so sweet,’ sobbed 
ome of.the sisters. ‘He was almost hu- 
man—more so than lots of people I know.’ 

“** And he could do no end of cute little 
tricks,’ moaned. the other one. 

** We told the young women that we had 
practically given up mounting pets, and 
that we would rather not undertake the 
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So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life that 
the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without increases 
in population. New businesses are founded; others expand. New 
homes are established in town and city, in suburban dwellings and 
apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with the 
best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of the Bell 
System. The telephone will grow with the population and prosperity 
of the country, and the plans of to-day must anticipate the growth 
of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and provision 
was made for it, long in advance. Money was provided, new 
developments were undertaken, construction work was carried 
through on a large scale. The Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Associated Companies, 
has continuously met these requirements. It has enlisted the genius 
of technical development and the savings of investors for investment 
in plant construction. 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company's stock and over half a million are investors in the securities 
of the System. With a sound financial structure, a management 
which is reflected in a high quality of telephone service, the Bell 
System is enabled to serve the increasing requirements of the 
American public. 
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How *1.60 can 
make a cold radiator hot 


ANY an extra ton of coal is wasted trying to 
M: orcesteam into radiators clogged with cold air, 
whenan AIRID would make each one hot for $1.60. 


There's another nice thing about AIRID. It 
needs no "fixing," because it is non-adjustable— 
never leaks —and makes no noise. Any pair of hands 
can put it on any steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 
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$500,000.00— | 


a cool half million, or more, 
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© months to special subse ription 
representatives of ‘THr AMERICAN N AGAZINE, 
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Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 11A 
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416 West 13th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Easy, Fascinating Spare Time Work 


Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
M Ui Christmas Cards and Folders. 
Vxcelusive designs M ade especially | 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—S$35 a Week 


Every woman &hould learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers nnd Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of oney-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


h Ashland Boulevard icago 


for handcoloring. Big demand for 
handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 
Have 25,000 customers who start- 
ed without « 
ing from $5 
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reconstruction of Panky. Again the; 
burst into tears and begged us to accept 
the job, saying that the price didn't 
matter—that they wanted the best 
taxidermist in New York to do the work. 

“Regretfully we persisted in ou: 
refusal, as we have had to do in many 


| similar cases since, even when we wer 


offered extravagant sums for the work. 
You sec, so many people decide, after 


(the first shock of grief wears off, that they 
| don't want a stuffed effigy of a once cheer- 


| would rate the 


ful pet about the house. In fifty per cent 
of the cases they do not return for the 
mounted piece, even though charges for 
such work are always collected in advance. 
Those who do come back are urged more 
by a sense of duty in keeping their bar 
gain than by a desire to have the pet. 

“There is sound psychology lid of 
their aversion, too. The average person 
mounted pet an artisti. 
piece. But the owner misses the little 
characteristic expressions endeared to him 
through long association. To him, the 
most careful work is a fearful botch. As 
one woman expressed it, ‘I always re 
member little “Beans” as sitting on his 
"hunkers" by my chair of a morning, 
waving his paws and begging for hi 
breakfast. Wiy didn’t you mount him 
that way?’ 

“Unless the preparator had known the 
animal intimately and had made hun- 
dreds of notes before it died—as I have 
done many times in the field while 
studying lions, moose, bears, and othe: 
animals—it would be impossible to 
achieve a true reproduction." 


I5 ADDITION to some of the famous 
Roosevelt collection, Clark has mountes 
the material of such sportsmen as Pau 
Rainey, Commander Robert Peary. and 
the crack rifle shot, Col. J. C. Faun- 
thorpe, who has killed seventy tigers 
without a clawmark to remind him of his 
adventures. 

" You'd be surprised at the immense 
amount of material that some of these 
hunters ship in from the field," said Mr. 
Clark. “Besides donating valuable speci- 
mens to the large museums of the coun try, 
many of them build private trophy rooms, 
even separate buildings detached from 
their homes, to house these mounted 
animals. 

“The most elaborate collection I have 
ever seen is the pride of a young man 
living within commuting distance of New 
York City. strange array of stuffed 
animals and hides and other trophies fills 
the rooms and spills out into the passage- 
ways of his modest three-story house. His 


| interesting hoard includes every kind o! 


beast from a benign brown bear to the 


| head of a fierce-looking jaguar. The bear 


is standing on his hind legs holding ar 
ash tray hollowed out of a knot of oal 
with the original bark still clinging to the 
wood. A tiny monkey on a  strin: 
dangles from the wainscoting in the 
living-room above a huge hawk wit 
outstretched wings. 

“Wild animal skins with mountec 
heads, fierce fangs, and gleaming eye 
cover the floors. Wings and propellers. 
taken from. wrecked airplanes, are sus 
pended from the walls. In addition there 
are snowshoes, shotguns. and Africa: 
shiclds made from tough rhinoceros hide 


t+ ttt + 
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The Man With 1,000 


Partners 
(Continued from page 19) 


| can't get any kind of a price for them 
now. 

“*Sell the pigs,’ said my father. 

"[ drove them down-town and sold 
them for what I could get." 

As Mr. Penney talked I couldn't sup- 
press the feeling that he had been ungen- 
erously dealt with in this case. But he 
defended his father’s course. 

“It was for my good,” he said. “That 
training made me self-reliant and re- 
sourceful. It made me utterly dependent 
upon myself, and I shall always be grate- 


| ful for that. 


“During one summer I raised water- 


| melons, but I had a hard time making any- 
| thing because my patch was raided so 


many times at night. I finally took to 
sleeping in it with my dog for company. 
“Iliked to play store. I set up a little 


| counter at home and sold all kinds of 


little things for pins. I printed a news- 
paper too, on wrapping paper, with a 
pencil. I sold copies of that for pins, too. 
And I ran a delivery stable with stick 
horses, which I hired out for pins.” 

His father helped him with his school 
work. Like all profound scholars, he de- 
spised shallow scholarship. In translating 
Latin, Jim Penney was a sore trial to his 
father. 

"'You'll never amount to anything, 


| Jim" my father said one night. "You're 
| too careless.’ 


“How these words stung,” said Mr. 

Penney. “I made up my mind to 
show my father that I would amount to 
something. 

“Don’t think for a minute that I was 
diferent from other boys. I remember 
ne day my s'ster put me to churning. It 
ħappened that the window of the kitchen 
looked out over a vacant lot where the 
boys were playing baseball. It was Sat- 
itday afternoon and I was wild to get into 
that game. With my eyes fixed on the 
game I churned and churned and churned. 
[he butter would not come. Finally I 
vt desperate. 

"I knew that there was some butter on 
1 plate in the pantry and I slipped in and 
took that. I plastered it around the rim 
f the churn, to make it look as if my 
work were done. Then I ran off to the 
ball game. I wasn't very much afraid of 
ny sister, and I didn't think that my 
father would hear about it. 

"But he did. And he did his duty with 

1 cherry branch. I got many sound 
"hrashings as a boy. 
. "When I thought that things were hard 
lor me on the farm my father used to tell 
me what an easy time of it I really was 
having. ‘Why,’ he would say, ‘when I 
was a boy, and I'd finished all the chores 
lor the day, my father would put me to 
throwing rocks from the road into our 
front yard and then make me throw them 
all back again, just to keep me busy!’ 

"There was one family chore in which I 
took great pride," Mr. Pean said. “My 
ather gave me the job of buying wood 
for the family for the winter. When win- 


After the third light- 
less night, the -busi- 
ness men took mat- 
ters into their own 
hands. “If the city 
won’t pay for the 
lights,we will,” they 
told the city council, 


Where was Lima when 
the lights went out? 


MAZDA, the Mark of 
a Research Service. 
It is the mark which 
assures the user of 
the lamp that the 
manufacturer had 
advantage of the 
most recent findings 
of the Research Lab- 
oratories of the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany. Invention 
moves from the ideal 
to the real. So the 
researches of men 
trained to investigate 
and experiment make 
impressive contribu- 
tions to human prog- 
ress. 


Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair 
without discomfort to the skin or 
complexion. This with NEET, a mild | 
and dainty cream. You merely spread it 
on and then rinse off with clear water. That's all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 
this remarkable preparation which is already the ac- 
cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 
50c at Drug and Department stores or by mail. 
Money back if it fa'ls to please you. 
HANNIBAL PHAR. CO., 629 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


leasantly 


As part of an economy pro- 
gram, Lima, Ohio, tried 
turning out the street 
lights. The trial lasted three 
nights. 


One newspaper summa- 
rized the result as “the 
probability of a crime wave, 
increase in the number of 


“traffic accidents, and theloss 


to Lima business houses 
of a gigantic sum during 
the holiday season." 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Just take orders for Malloch Hose and 
Underwear — worn all over the World. 
No experience needed. Each day you get 
your big commissions as a deposit paid by 
the customer, to whom we ship direct. 
We also have three other selling plans. 


A Together with sure sales plan, 
Sample Outfit Free! 17 2 buid upa bis business! 
We pay all shipping charges and guarantee prompt delivery. 


1 It hurry, you can have other agents working 
Write! fat” yon., But don et someone in your neighbor: 
get al you., ust say: me your ree 
Sample Offer and Sure Money Making Sales Plen.” Write! 


Malloch Knitting Mills, 3410 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The American Magazine 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such success: 

‘I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 Ibs. Being a business woman I had no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
sided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible. 
The trial-didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Vifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; / lost 634 lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 lbs. more. A 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer said 
I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my bath- 
room scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 


Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
look!" Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery. 


UE. ae eae ie a DE: us) — 
WALLACE 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is nacurally de 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must use 
a sham that is different—a shampoo that wili 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
so much prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In additionto the clean 
kainen any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25c a package at toilet counters or direct. ** * 
J. W. Kon Co., 658 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


| ter came on it gave me an actual thrill to 


know that I had stocked the woodhouse 
full and the family would have plenty of 
dry cordwood during the cold months. 

“I graduated from high school at seven- 
teen without distinguishing myself in any 
way. lwasn'ta good student and I didn't 
do anything in sports. And I was seldom 
invited to any parties. 

“J put in the next two years on the 
farm. But I was too light for farm work, 
and | was worried about what to do. At 
times my father, too, was discouraged 
with me. 

“I was twenty years old when I got my 
first real job. My father, who was ill at 
the time, took me down to the General 
Store in Hamilton, where he had arranged 
to have me taken on as a clerk. I was to 
get $25 for that first year's work and 
there were eleven months left in the year. 

“Do you think I felt that I was badly 
treated? I was thrilled over it. 

“Then my father died. His last words 
will ring in my ears as long as I live. 'Jim 
will make it,’ he said; ‘I like the way he 
has started out.’ 

“When I entered the store I knew 
nothing about merchandise, nothing about 
selling, nothing about anything. To the 
other clerks I was the biggest joke in town. 
They were sure that anyone who would 
work for $2.27 a month must be a fool. 
And they felt that any boy who would 
readily do anything he was asked to do, 
come at any call, run errands, do little 
chores, was a simpleton. j 

* 

“THE most important incident in my 

life happened in my first year in that 
store. It r EEEE in my own mind. 
Something inside me snapped like a bow- 
string. I shut my teeth and clenched my 
fists and my whole body stiffened. In 
that moment I changed from a passive, 
helpless boy to a determined man. 

"When Ix myself as others saw me, 
that day, it turned me into a fighter. 1 
felt that I could tackle a buzz saw. I 
made up my mind not to listen to a single 
gibe, to pay no attention to anyone's 
laughter. My days as a floater were over, 
over forever. 

“I got a grip on myself and began to 
plan and to study. I learned about ma- 
terials and the different weaves of cloth. 
I observed customers and tried to plot 
out little ways of pleasing them. 

“At the end of my first year I was third 
highest in sales. The third year my 
health broke. I was pale and weak and 
unfit for the long hours in the store. When 
I went to see a doctor he told me that I 
must leave the store and go out West. 
There was no appeal from that order, 
either. I went to Denver, Colorado, and 
started out to hunt a new job. 

“The only one I could find was in a 
dry-goods store at six dollars a week. The 
hardér I worked in that store the less 
possibilities there seemed to be for me. 
[hat store simply held no future. 

“T still had three hundred dollars from 
my pig and watermelon ventures, and I 
was looking for a chance to start a little 
business of my own. The first oppor- 
tunity that turned up was a butcher shop 
in Longmont, Colorado. I was able to 
buy that with my savings. 

“I put all the energy I could into that 
business; I studied it from every point: 
And yet that shop failed in a single year. 
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! Sure Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


Thereis one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. "Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon nt night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any 
drug store, and a four ounce bottle is al) 
you will need. 
This simple 
remedy has 
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LIQUID ARVON 


Particularly if you hand 
packing. cases with wire: 
metal strapping. Bernar: 
(No. 128) enable you | 
grip the binding anywhe 
without a slip, and to c 
cleanly and closely wit! 
out prying. You will fir 
a score of uses for 
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BY DIAMONDS nrecrį 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
merica’s leading diamond importers 


and dealers alike all over the world at savi 
to 40%. Here are several diamond offers—direct 
to you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position 
to name prices on diamonds that should surely interest 
any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Fine Blue-White | 
Absolutely PERFECT [| 


DIAMOND RING $135.00} 


‘This beautiful 18k solid white gold 
Ring is exquisitely hand carved [. 
and pierced with the latest style fj 
platinum hexagon top. The finc ff 
blue-white absolutely perfect dia- 
mond is of rare brilliancy. Money re- 
funded if this ring can be duplicated ff 


T aie horo for lom than $01.00. $] 35 0) 


Fino, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with foursmaller 
blue-white diamonds on 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in 
solid platinum ring, which 
is richly carved and ex- [| 
quisitely pierced i 


who $75.00 T 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


M carat. . $31.00 1 carat . 
7% carat. . 50.00 2 carats . .. 290.00 
M carat. . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 


If desired, rings will bo sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
ation. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all timo goes 
with every purchaso. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS'' 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 


how to judge, select 
monds, 


showing woights, 
sizes, prices an 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is con- 
sidered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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Smarting skin 


AFTER SHAVIN 
relieved by massaging 


with cooling, antiseptic 


*Jhentholalum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Fi RELESS CC Electric R 
very facility of electric range plus every advantage 
ities cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. AS 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, Um fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricit) , 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo! 
Book, 30-day FREE triar offer and 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 97 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 


| And I lost every cent I had. I'll tell you 


why: 

“The butcher told me at the outset 
that in order to get business and to hold 
it you had to make certain inducements 
to the cooks in town. The most valuable 
customer was the cook in the hotel. The 
butcher said that the way to obtain his 
trade was to give him a bottle of whisky 
every Saturday night. . 

“Now, I had been brought up in a 
family where liquor was an abhorrence. 
My father was a strict prohibitionist and 
so was my mother. I had learned to hate 
the sight of whisky as a boy, and even 
now it makes my blood boil to see men 
drinking. 

“But I did buy a bottle of whisky for 
that hotel cook the first week. When I 
had done it my conscience began to 
trouble me. ‘What would my father say?’ 
kept running through my mind. Then I 
made the decision which cost me my busi- 
ness, but I held to it. I would buy no 
more whisky for anyone. 

“The butcher remonstrated with me. 
He told me that I was bound to lose out, 
which was true. But I refused, and in a 
year my shop was cleaned out. 


“TOWN the street from the butcher 

shop was a Golden Rule store, run 
by Mr. Callahan. I walked down there 
and asked for a job. I could see what 
was going on in his mind when I spoke to 
him. "Why, you're a butcher! he was 
thinking. 'What are you doing, trying to 
get work n a dry-goods store? 

“Well; he said, there's nothing for you 
here now, but maybe I can put you on as 
an “extry” during the holiday season.’ 

**But, Mr. Callahan,’ I said, ‘I’m ab- 
d broke, and I've got to have a 
job. 

* He gave me one, temporarily." 

James Penney hadn't beast in the store 
three weeks before Mr. Callahan saw that 
he had a scrupulously honest, tireless 
young man. 

When the regular clerk, who had been 
ill during these weeks, came back, Mr. 
Callahan sent Penney out to Evanston, 
Wyoming, where his partner, Mr. John- 
son, had a Golden Rule store. His salary 
was fifty dollars a month. This was in 
1899. 

" At noon of my first day in the Evans- 
ton store Mr. Johnson sent me off to lunch 
with the head clerk of the store. As soon 
as we had finished eating I got up from 
the table. 

““Where are you going?” the head clerk 
asked me. 

“* Back to the store." 

** Don't you know you've got an hour 
for lunch? 

“T told him I wanted to get back to the 
store,” said Mr. Penney; “and I went 
back. 

“The same thing happened next day. 
I got up to leave as soon as we had finished 
lunch. 

**Say! You're a fool? the clerk ex- 
ploded. *Don't you know that a man's 
entitled to an hour for lunch? ` 

“But,” said Mr. Penney, “I went back 
to the store. It seemed to me that that 
man was losing his great opportunity. He 
had been selling dry goods for twenty 
years, and he had been in this particular 
store for a long time. Yet he took things 
as they came and lived an effortless life. 


‘The only man who 
could talk to the 
Superintendent 


“GOON after I began studying," a studeni 
wrote to us the other day, *we had a 
change in management at our plant. Icer- 
tainly was glad then that I had decided to 
study in my spare time. For, thanks to my 
I. C. S. course, I was the only man in the 
organization who could talk to the Superin. 
tendent in his own language. As a result 
I was promoted over men who had been 
here from ten to twenty years. My salary 
has been increased 90 per cent in the last 
ten months," 


HAT'S a true story of what just one I. C. S. stu 

dent has done. There are thousands of others 
Every mail brings letters from men and women tell. 
ing of promotic:- and incrcases in salary due directly 
to spare-time study. 

One hour = cay, spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home, will prepare you for success 
in the work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up 
to us to prove it. 


Mail this Coupon To-day 


-m————— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENC 
Box 7460-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Wh 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in t 
subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters —— 
Traffic Management Hs Card Lettering 


SCHOOLS 


Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accouritancy (including C.P. A.) [] Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Sccretary High School Subjecta 
Spanish O French Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ODU icd 

E Engincerl Architect $ 
Rete prr = Architects’ Blue Printe 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Bullder 
Ratlroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 


Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
tial te e O Mining Agrlculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Radio Mathematics 


s residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
Fe ene saat Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


The little matter of 15 cents in stamps or coin will 
bring you ontrialthe PATHFINDER, an Illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 
Nation; a magazine that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the 
truth. If you want to keep posted this is 
e your means, If you want a magazine 
in your'home which is entertaining and 
Will brin wholesome, the PATHFINDER is yours, If you 
g fippreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 
briefly—here itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 
like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDFR 
on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 cents docs 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
THE PATHFINDER, 628 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
- Cartoonists ere well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
Scents in gam STEZ portfoli? of cartoon 

cel olio of car! 
- and sample lesson plate, and let ns explain. 


E ` — The W. L. Evans Schoe! el Cartooning 
E 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohie 
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“The days weren't long enough for me. 
I never left the store till the last suit had 
been brushed and piled, and until the 
floor had been swept and the shelves 
dusted. 

" Every night the clerk asked me the 
same question: ‘Don’t you know when to 
quit? 

“I did know when to quit: when every- 
thing was shipshape for the morning's 
business. When I got home and went to 
bed I'd run over every detail of the day's 
work in my mind: Had I securely locked 
up the store for the night? Had I banked. 
the fires properly? Were the windows 
fastened? And many times, because I 
was uneasy in my mind, I got out of bed 
and went back to the store to see that all 
was well. à 


OOK 


come the romances of a novelist, the plea of a trial lawyer, the notes of a social leader, 
the contracts of a business man, the sermons of a preacher, the raw material for 
everyone who uses speech or writing to accomplish his purpose. You will find the 
material you need to put winning power and accuracy into everything you say in 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


YRouands oj The Merriam Webster A Whole 
Here in one big convenient volume is concentrated x . 
New Words the whole power of the English language, the Library in 


t f every word, the salient facts about « 
Included famous people and places. Use it regularly and One Volume I5 SIX weeks Mr. Johnson fired the 
develop the power of speech and writing that | 4, dom headclerk. Ihavealwaysbeen puzzled 
Try The Merriam Web- counts so much in influence and success. in dictionary form, 


to know why that man, with his years of 
training, didn't try to make anything of 
himself. 

“My marriage took place at this time. 
I remember what a little neighbor girl 
said when she saw the tiny house that my . 
wife and I fixed up to live in. ‘Is this all 
you're going to have?’ she said, looking at 
our few sticks of furniture. You see, we 
were desperately poor. 

“One day the mayor of the town came 
to me and asked me to see him in his office. 
I was surprised and confused, because I 
had no idea what he wanted to see me 
about. And I didn't know how I could 
get down to see him. I explained that I 
had no time to call on him because my 
time belonged to the store. 

"But one night I stopped in at his 
home. ‘Young man,’ he said, ‘I’ve been 
watching you day after day, month after . 
month. I could regulate my watch on the 
time that you pass my house on your way 
to the store in the morning. I own a 
store, and I want a young man like you to 
run it. How much are you getting now?’ 

“Sixty-five dollars a month.’ 

^'['ll give you a hundred. What do 
you say?” 

“To me, of course, such a salary was 
staggering; but I told him that I couldn't 
consider it. I said that Mr. Johnson had 
been very kind to me and that I owed a 
great deal to him. The mayor urged me 
to talk it over with Mr. Johnson and I 
promised I would. Mr. Johnson was in 
the New York market at that time. On 
his return to Evanston I took the matter 
up with him. He sat down and talked to 
me in such a kindly way that I wouldn't 
have left him for two hundred and fifty 
dollars a month. 

“When I had been in the Evanston 
store for three years, the two partners, 
Johnson and Callahan, decided to locate 


ster on such modern equivalent in its materi- 


ones as audio-frequen- Send for Free Booklet al to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. It contains 


| cy,paravane,mud gun, ; 

| vitamin, irredenta, “The Magic of Words" 407,000 vocabulary 
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sterol; on such names f terms and their correct 
as Ibanez Fascisti, and An interesting and procu illustrated little story use besides 12,000 bio- 
d s about the irresistible power of wordi. Fo mor graphical and 32,000 
mation also regarding The Merriam Webster. Just hicalentrtes. 

places as Czecho-Slo- send the coupon—no obligation or expense. Orn 6000 ill 4 
vakia, Chemin des Over 6, illustrations 
Dames, Zeebrugge. G. & C. MERRIAM CO. supplement the text. 
These are buta few of Springfield, Massachusetts Answers your questions 
thousands. Put this bbb E LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLTTTLLLLLLLLLLLLLUT coc Wordi, qpeopk; 
1 À 1 s aces, things. The one 

It will t ork to the test. G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. PONNE book. 

SS Bor mE ORS Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 


illustrated booklet '"The Magic of Words,” a fr 
set of pocket maps, and full information abo 
Webeter's New International Dictionary. 
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Street 


City and State -— 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ing and 
“Stuttering, *'its Cause and Cure," It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
7360 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Iii. St., Indianapolis, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


and the Teadling or ed db requlremente 
an e ing . -i th 
courses are described in our Free Bull po for it ODAY! 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 

D YS Dent. fI-71-A. Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 cnicago 
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Your car starts hard in low temperature simply, be- 
cause itis COLD. At 68 degs. over 10% of manifold 

vapor condenses. 

10 This loss increases in colder weather. Your choke 
MONTHS endeavors to enrich the mixture to overcome the 
TOPAY trouble, autat the 
x A £: same time dilutes 
YORK Rd lubricationand 


forms carbon. You 
Everywhere, good saxophone players are needed for jazz can ease your 
bands, hotel orchestras, military bands, ctc. Become a pro- 


hola " 
ficient player and it is easy for you to make $50 to $60 choke every 


fine And age setae hes tat amoun hil | AN ele, | pe in à new store. They took me to 
York Saxophone on € daya Ies ta fue n nons day witha | five thousand people. We walked Aio t 
Easy Payments» esting out its easy | ical ——9 POMEROY | the streets, which were teeming with life, 
ir oenen aterert \ | ELECTRIC | and surveyed the busiest section for a 
Simply fill out and mail coupon. Any other York instruc 45 éccondg, UV) car in PRIMER possible location. 


ment will be sent you on these terms also. No obligation. 
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“Finally I stopped and said, ‘Mr. John- 
b 


o teed and 1| son, I'd really be happier in a smaller 
J. W. YORK & SONS, Tit eat PSR product, sci. for n. Thisi y bi p P Tar 
DEPT. 724-J, GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. years by thousands of autoists. It is easily installed town. 1s Is too Dig for Ine; cant get 
PI d Frec Lit P ibi by anyone without boring. Sold thro zh jobbers, | at the hearts of people here. 
ease send me Free Literature describing................ ¢ lera and special representatives. Fatir, D ro “ Both of the partners were astonished; 
Namor sao err giving year and make of car. Write immediately for | but they agreed to let me pick my own 
Pitas ace clon HU OD mee cooperative sales plane ^ "emen, Jor our special | town, T chose a mining settlement of less 
Citys csset COEUNT States ER . | Benroy Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. | than one thousand people in Wyoming, 
(Mentlon instrument interested in) Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. called Kemmerer. 
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We Pay the Freight 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prot- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labor. 


Li oe. room, dining room, 2 
ms, kitchen, bath. 


Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with 
inset porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms. 


Large living room, dining room, 
por ear) elit hor bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar 
entrance at sarne price. 


Here's your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Two men can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. ‘ive 
plans shown in Aladdin cat 


pate Colonial with full ceil- 
ing first and second floors. 
22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bel- 
moms, bath, linen and clothes 
Closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned and 
inset front entrance. 
highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, doors, 
s, paints, h: rdw: are, nails, lath, roofing, with 
complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to your 
station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 164. 
BAY CITY 


The ALADDIN CO., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


putch 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; 


EARN 
$35 to $100 per W eek 


We allow railroad fare to Chics 
home. Wo get you an earn- wh 
you need assist ille training: 
TEE you an AUTOMOR ILE job 
you are ready for it. Traini 
weeks. All automobile subjects 
shop work. We have trained 47 
of whom are now in busine 
WRITE c7, biz, FREE 
plete information. 
yourself. Address 


en t 


Erwin Greer, President 


Automotive 
Engineering 


2024 S. Wabash Ave.. Dept. 2206, Chicago. ll 


Here followed five vears of dogged ' 
labor.. The business part of the bleak | 
little town was a triangular block, like an 
island surrounded by streets which, during 
most of the year, were seas of mud. J.C. 


Penney's store wasn’t even on this 
island. 
He had a wooden shack, twenty-five feet 


wide and forty-five feet long, off the main 
lines of business. His store was out of the 
way, but it was the best he could find. He 
sold dry goods, ready-to-wear furnishings, 
and shoes, and he dealt only on a cash 
basis. 

Johnson and Callahan had offered him 
a one-third interest in that store; Penney 
had $500 which he saved up from his 
vears of clerking in Evanston and he bor- 
rowed $1,500. The total capital of the 
store was $6,000. Mr. Penney put him- 
self heavily in debt to get his third interest 
of $2,000. He lowered himself into a well 
from which the only escape was ceaseless, 
methodical climbing. 

In a room over the store Penney and 
his wife and their little boy lived and ate 
and slept. Penney made a bureau and 
some chairs and a table out of boxes and 
shipping crates. His wife never left his 
side—an eager, industrious woman, glad 
to share any hardship with her husband. 
They had but one purpose: to make a suc- 
cess of that little store. They saved, and 
stinted, and sacrificed. Penney’s store 
was the first one open in Kemmerer in the 
morning and the last one to close at night. 
For him there were no Sundays or holi- 
days. Penney put his own salary at $75 
a month, just to keep down the running 
expenses of the store. 

Soon he had scraped together money 
enough to pay off the $1,500 he owed. He 
had, in addition, $500, with which he 
bought a house across the street from the 
store. 

Not only did his wife keep that house 
as clean and bright as a new pin but she 
continued to help her husband in the 
store. 

“Three times a day she came over to 
‘tend store’ while I ate,” said Mr. Penney. 
“She thought up dozens of little ways of 
interesting customers. No matter what 
she was doing, she came over to help me 
whenever I called her. And even then 
she found odd moments in which she 
built, with her own hands, a shed over the 
rear of the house with packing boxes. She 
finished a half-story of that house and 
covered it with building paper. We made 
a bedroom out of it. You can understand 
why I believe that a wife has everything 
to do with her husband's progress." 


HE little cash and carry store in Kem- 

merer was prospering. There was no 
longer any doubt about Penney's ability 
to carry on a business. Johnson and Cal- 
lahan, who had accumulated wealth, 
wanted to retire, and they offered to sell 
Penney their entire interests in both their 
Kemmerer and Rock Springs stores. 

It was at this time that the idea of 
chain stores was born in Penney's mind. 
He thought he saw the advantages of one 
great buying organization, with selling 
arms stretched throughout the smaller 
towns of the West. 

“Johnson and Callahan gave me their 
conhdence and an interest in à store, and 
it has prospered,” he thought; "why 
shouldn't it work with other men?" 


Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora si ly makes your hair more 
beautiful by Mose the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as y 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobbed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
kecp in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place’ just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed . 
up or disarranged. f 


Not sticky, v. 
or greasy 
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Glostoral © 


U.S. PAT.O! 


Long-wearing Composition Floors For 
Kitchens, Bathrooms, Enclosed Porches 


PS rmanent—good looking and stays so for years—easily cleaned— 
dirt-catching seams—inexpensive. High quality and exact direc- 
tions for laying make sure of n perfect floor in every case, 


Everla sbest toS ; 

Flooring fiif 
| W 

Send for catalog and free F = j 


sample. = 2 
Everlasbestos Flooring Co. /: || UX 
Dept. A, 95 North St — font 
Rochester, N. Y. A 


Fanally good over old floors or for new work. 
Widely used in stores, offices, public buildings. Three 
colors, red, buff, and gray. 
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DRAWING Way 
to FORTUNE 


Ali Hafed, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to 
go out and seek his fortune. He who bought the 
farm found it contained a diamond mine which 
made him fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked 
the great opportunity at his door to go far afield 
in search of wealth, —which illustrates a great 
trut 

DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 

If you do it is an almost certain indication that 
you have talent, a talent which few possess. 
Then don’t follow ‘Ali Hafed’s example and look 
farther for fortune. Develop your talent, — 
your fortune lies in your hands! 


Earn $200.00 to $500.00 a Monthand More 


Present opportunities for both men and women 
to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Thousands of publishers buy 
millions of dollars? worth of illustrations every 
year. Illustrating is the highest type of art,— 
pleasant work, yielding a large income. 

THE FEDERAL COURSE IS A PROVEN 
RESULT GETTER 

It is the only Home Study Course which has 
been built by over fifty nationally known artists, 
—Sid Smith, Neysa McMein, Norman Rockwell, 
Clare Briggs, Charles Livingston Bull and Fon- 
taine Fox among them. 

FREE—‘‘A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS" 


If you like to draw you should read this free book 
before deciding on your life's work. It tells about illus- 
trating as a highly paid, fascinating profession and about 
the famous artists who have helped bulld the Federal 
Course. Just tear out this ad, write your 


name and address in the m: argin, mail 
it to us end we will send you your copy 
free. Do it right now while you are think- 
lng about it. 


of Mlastrating) 


1074 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn: 


13 WEEKS FO 
5c 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
\W peopleread, Unbiased 
W digest of national and 
W world affairs. Chock 
x jg full of just the kind of 
ATs 1 reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
question box, books, health—entertainment 
and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper ontrial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues), 
PATHFINDER, 503 Langdon S Washington, D. C. 


CENTS 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on the back of any 

Radiator out of sight. 

Others for Hot Air Registers and Pipeless 
Furnaces. 

Tens of thousands now in satisfactory 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. C10, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


With a full knowledge of the withering 
struggle for money fresh in his mind, and 
knowing what he must again endure in 
case he lost it, Penney went ahead. He 
bought out Johnson and Callahan, giving 
them notes, and he opened two new stores, 
one at Preston, Idaho, and another at 
Bingham Canyon, Utah. He never de- 
parted from his original formula: cash 
payments. 

And he put a man in each of those 
stores who had worked under him as a 
clerk and he gave them each a third in- 
terest, taking their notes, which were to 
be paid out of the store's earnings. 

i order to do the most effective buying 
for his stores, Mr. Penney moved to Salt 
Lake City with his wife and his two boys, 
for another son had arrived; there he 1n- 
tended to establish a headquarters for his 
business. 

It was here, just as he was entering 
upon the benefits of his achievement, just 
as he was coming into the first realiza- 
tion of his dreams, that he was to suffer a 
crushing blow. His wife died. For the 
first time in his life he faltered. He 
walked through Gethsemane and he 
came out a graver, a quieter and humbler 
man. 


ROM then on Penney’s story is 

blended with the stories of the splen- 
did associates whom he picked and trained. 
He refuses to take to himself credit for 
the tremendous growth of the Penney 
stores during these latter years. 

He established a training store at Cum- 
berland where his men could learn the 
business methods and ideals of the Penney 
organization. If they made good, they 
were sold a third interest in a new store 
and allowed to work out their own salva- 
tion, to make their own mistakes, fight 
their own battles, and win through as he 
had done. 

“Perhaps you wonder that we have 
such inflexible rules in the choosing of 
men," said Mr. Penney. “We will not 
employ a man who drinks or smokes cig- 
arettes or gambles. You see, we have 
had several tragic cases in-the organiza- 
tion. Young men have fought their way 
up to prosperity and have gone to pieces. 
Stout moral fiber is the first quality we 
look for in a young man who wants to 
start his career with us." 

As for the Penney organization, it has 
grown and multiplied five hundred times, 
because it was a healthy, wholesome plant 
growing in good soil. The first man whom 
J. €. Peniíey started out was E. C. Sams, 
who is now president of the Penney Com- 
pany. Mr. Sams was given the manager- 
ship of a store in Cumberland, Wyoming, 
and when he had proved himself he was 
sold a third interest in a new Penney store 
in Eureka, Utah. One young man after 
another has proved his mettle and risen 
to prosperity under the guidance of Mr. 
Penney 

“I believe that without giving a man a 
start in the business the success of our 
company would have been small. When 
a man is working for you as a manager, or 
with a prospect of an interest in the busi- 
ness, he will work a lot harder than if he 
were just hired to do a day’s work. 

“This is how the Penney plan oper- 
ates: 

“A young man starts to work in one of 
our stores at an ordinary salary,” said 


Young outdoor 


men wanted 


To a few sturdy. young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to gèt away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey's national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity, Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good, you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy 

industrious, having a high school 
education orits equivalent, and 
able to furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences, you have good chance 
to qualify, Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We make a large investment in 
training so we want only men 
who desire permanent employ- 
ment in a growing organization, 
We accept only clean, sturd 

young men, thorough Ameri- 
cans, not afraid of vigorous out- 
door work. Write for additional 
information. and pum id 
blank to serve in place of per- 
sonal interview. The Davey Tree 
Expert Company, Inc., 10 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


“INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt 
Guaranteed Standard 
No. 10 Self Starter Model REMINGTON $48. 50 
All late improvements. Many other standard makes, 
Order NOW or write for circular. Terms if desired. 
Resident salesmen wanted, 

American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


our c 
ton, V 


machine guarant 
wm A-l condition: Rel ebuilt by experts. 

| SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 

| You can buy a regular $300 machine for as 
low as $5 down. Why pay big prices? 
Hundreds of well-known firms our 


customers. Write for FREE list of 
models and bargain prices that save 
you money. Do it NOW. 


RELIABLE ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
168M W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALI FORNIA 
FORD TOPS 


DOUBLE THE VALUE 
Equip your Ford Roadster or Touring Car 
with a "KOUPET" CALIFORNIA TOP. 
They are noiseless and stylish; Cool in 


summer and Warm in winter. 
QUALITY HIGH—PRICE LOW 
Write Factory Today 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville Illinois 
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The Man With 1,000 Partners, by Joux Monx SAUNDERS 


Stout Women 

Dress ma 

Fashionably f : 
Look 
Slender 


Send for this 
FREE 
STYLE 


BOOK4 
today t 


` as == j ye 


: | HE Lane Bryant Style Book 

_is just for stout women. 
With aid of this book, women 
who wear size 38 or larger can now 
dress fashionably and look slender. 

Style Book FREE 

This Style Book will be sent to you 
FREE. Eighty-eight pages picturing 
latest styles, just for stout women. 
Sent FREE. Write for it TODAY. 


{ane Bryant 


38th Street at NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue 


We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Me er Both Com any, the largest 

ormercial Drganization i the 

Orld offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact and 
experimental + This well paid profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
Papers in your city, anywhere in the United 

States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youabout us. Writefor our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20thSt., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
calartists among our graduates. Write us. 
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Mr. Penney. “When he has proved his 
ability, he is assigned to the management 
of the store. After he has made good he is 
sold an interest in the store he is man- 
aging, or a new store, and he pays for that 
one-third interest out of the store 
profits. 

“As soon as he has paid for his one- 
third interest and the store has made suf- 
ficient money, he can take the surplus 
profits from that store and start another 
store, in which also he will own a one- 
third interest. 

"When this second store has made 
enough money, the profits may be used to 
start another store, in which the original 
manager has a one-third interest, the 
second man a one-third interest, while 
another young man, just starting as a 
part owner, starts to buy his third. 

“But on the fourth store a change takes 
place. Each store can be owned by but 
three men, one of whom must be à new 
part owner. Accordingly, the first man 
drops out; that is, he doesn't own any 
part of the fourth store. But that doesn't 
limit him to part ownership in but three 
stores. Any store may bloom out into 
several successions of new stores. 

""There are a number of men in the 
organization who have begun as part 
owners in single stores, who now own one- 
third interests in as many as a score or 
more. 2 
* You see, the point is that a few indi- 
viduals can never get control of the en- 
tire company, because of their capital. 
Our plan prevents pyramiding of profits 
by a few and at the same time makes room 
for new young men." 

As an outsider you can't buy an in- 
terest in the Penney stores. The only way 
you can get an interest is to work for the 
company. 


"I BELIEVE in the Western boy," said 

Mr. Penney, “the boy who has been 
brought up in a small town. He usually 
knows the meaning of sacrifices and he 
has not been accustomed to luxury. 

“His parents have usually been the 
thrifty, hard-working sort, and the boy 
actually wants to amount to something. 

“When we plan to hire a young man we 
try to make the offer as unattractive as 
possible, to test him. We tell him about 
the dull town in which he will have to 
live. We tell him that there is hard work 
in store for him and a small salary, to 
which he and his wife must accommodate 
themselves. 

“We want his ambitions to urge him in 
soul, mind, and body; to impel him into 
action, not with a blind desperation but 
with a buoyant inspiration. 

“A young man of ordinary mind and 
body, with ordinary talents, led on by a 
great ambition, will accomplish far more 
in life than the man of the finest mental and 
physical equipment who drifts.” 


"HOW Lee Wilson Conquered a 
Wilderness" is the story of an Arkan- 
sas tenant farmer who now owns a 
town in which 2,000 people live, a 
plantation of 40,000 acres, a bank, a 
department store, and other enter- 
prises. Next month he tells you of his 
conquest of vast swamps, and of 
neighborhood superstitions which 
were blocking progress. 


- 


“Real Money in 
. the Bank” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn't save 
a cent. 


"Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C. S 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 


""The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.' 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the Internationa! 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7459-D, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 

a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why” 

and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in tbe 

subject before which 1 have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law .] Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business glish 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) (J Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Rallway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjecte 
Spanish D French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
ral Engineer! Architect 

H Electrie Lighting o Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Bullder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry [] Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


mi 


[jSurveying and Mapping 
[] Metallurgy O Mining 
[]Steam Engineering C) Radio 


Oeccupation...................- Pape Americae PA 
residing in Canada should sen hie coupon to 
Person rai UTR Menon Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


. 
Learn Cartooning 

At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonists of today 
earning from 350 to $200 and more 
aweek. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of-teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Redectly Fresh Chocolates 


Freshly packed the day I send your order to any address 

in the country (with your card if desired). 

Really, fresh chocolates are so much better! 

$1 a pound; 2 pounds, $2; 3 pounds, $3; 5 ds, 
Do Not Send Check V poundei vx 


JONAS 
217 East Fordham Road 
New York 
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Holding Your Boy Back? 


SOMET TMES it's hard for parents to realize that their 
boy is growing up. When your boy begins to take an 


The most popular Daisy is the 
Pump Gun shown in the illus- 
tration—a 50-5hot repeater for 
$5.00. Other Daisy models , 
priced from $1.00 to $5.00. 
Ask your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer to show them to 
you; or any model sent direct 
from factory, if your dealer 
does not have it, on receipt of 
price. Descriptive circular free. 


interest in target shooting, and asks fora rifle of his own, 
don't put him off. 
for a chance to develop. 

Meet. this problem as many thousands of other parents 
are doing, by giving him a Daisy Air Rifle and teaching 
him how to use it. 
grown, first learned how to handle a gun and shoot 
straight with the Daisy. At the same time, they learned 
lessons of character, 'manliness and self-reliance that 
proved of untold value in after life. 


Your boy wants a rifle of his own—see that he has a 


It's simply the man in him asking 


Millions of' American men, now 


safe one—a Daisy Air Rifle. 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan. 


Sri sitis REMINGTON N10 
CUT TO 


$386 
LIKE NEW 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Save more than half your cost on a ma- 
chine rebuilt literally like new! This is the 
latest Model No. 10, with the exclusive 
Remington *'Self-starting" feature — the 
most popular typewriter ever built. 

The best buy of the year—the biggest 
typewriter value ever offered. Actual cash 
saving, $64 on new machine—$10 to $25 on 
rebuilt. Like new; perfect appearance and 
working condition. All late improvements: 
column selector, 2-color ribbon (automatic 
reverse), back spacer, variable platen re- 
lease, late style paper fingers and guide. 

Standard keyboard; 84 characters. All visible. W ill 
write on a postage stamp. Guaranteed : 30 


days FREE TRIAL. tisfaction or money ba ick: W rite 
for details. A posteard will do. 


Cut Prices on all Standard Makes 
LINCOLN TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Kisericas Leading Independent Jypeuriter House 
Dept. 46, 298 Broadway, New York City 


Nation-wide demand for trained men ons women 
in hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafe! 


Qur students employed, 
everywhere. Write pA ree e Bool E r Big 
rtuni! vn 


NISI. lotel Training Schools- 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 
t ome 


by famous Calvert School methods 
from Kindergarten to High School. 
One father writes: "I was simply overwhelmed by 


what a child could do when taught by Calvert School 
correspondence. I said it was impossible, 


only a 
prodigy could do such work as Calvert School showed 
wus being done by its pupils. Then finally I realized 
what a waste my boy’s schooling had been for the 
three years previous.” V. M. Hillyer Headmaster. 
Author of “Child Training,” “A Child's His story of 
the World," ete. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 5 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


“Pep” 


(Continued from page 29) 


every contraction of the muscles produces 
acid in the body. The whole process of 
living is accompanied with acid produc- 
tion. This is natural and is easily taken 
care of by the normal body; but there 
are other acid poisons which are not 
“wished on us” by nature. We bring 
them on ourselves. 

When we habitually use tea, coffee, 
tobacco, alcohol, or certain kinds of drugs, 
we take almost pure acid poisons into the 
system. When these substances are 
burned up in the body, they leave a very 
strong and harmful acid ash, or waste 
product. If you are addicted to their use, 
you are systematically preventing your- 
self from having the pep you are so much 
in need of. 


Then there are the microbic poisons, ' 


produced by practically all the commonly 
known disease germs. 
cold, the “flu,” an abscessed tooth, 
chronic tonsillitis, chronic appendicitis— 
in fact, almost any infection—acid  poi- 
sons are constantly being manufactured 
in your body. Most of the diseases that 


If you have a bad . 


are accompanied by fever produce acid, 


toxins. 


T? FIND out whether these poisons are 
responsible for loss of pep, the urine 
should be tested scientifically several 
times, at intervals of a day or two; for 
the acidity may vary somewhat with 
changes in diet, exercise, and so on. 


Incidentally, let me explain that the ' 


much maligned uric acid is really a rather 
harmless substance in itself. It is merely 
an indicator of the presence of the more 
harmful acids which are the real mischief- 
makers. 


Now you can, if you will, avoid using 


tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, and drugs. 
You can try to escape infectious diseases, 
and, with proper precautions, you will 
have only an occasional tussle with them. 
But there is one thing you cannot avoid. 
You must eat food. And, after all, your 
diet is the chief thing that controls your 
degree of acidity. 

Í want you to pay careful attention to 
what I am going to say about foods; for 
there is a very widespread misconception 
in regard to this phase of the subject. 

Patients often tell me that they have 
quit eating grapefruit, oranges, and other 
acid fruits because they have been told 
that there was too much acid in their 
blood. But it is a fact that all the acid 
fruits, except plums and cranberries, are 
the best alkaline (non-acid) producing 
foods in the world. 


In the process of digestion, the acids of 


these fruits, with the two exceptions I 

mentioned, are converted into alkaline 

salts. These salts tend to neutralize the 

acidity of the blood and thereby increase 
“alkali reserve.’ 


"Below are two lists, which include all’ 


our common kinds of foods. At the left 
are those which, when burned up in the 
system, produce acid products. At the 
rght are those that produce alkaline 
products. This “deadly parallel" is more 
important, in connection with our study 
of pep, than anything else I could say to 
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you about diet. Examine it carefully. 1 
think you will be surprised to find that 
you are habitually overeating the acid- 
producing foods—those that bring leth- 
argy and fatigue; and that you are under- 
eating those that give you pep and energy. 


Foops Wuicu TEND To ACIDIFY THE 
Broop 


. All forms of flesh 
foods, including 


pies and other des- 
serts made chiefly 


meat, fish, fowl, of milk or of fruits. 

meat broths, beef 5. All cereals—rice, 

tea, etc. oatmeal, hominy, 
| Eggs. etc. 


. All kinds of bread 6 
stuffs,;whether made 
of wheat, rye, or 
corn—bread, crack- 
ers, toast, griddle 
cakes, etc. 

. Allsorts of pies and 
cakes, except fruit 


Peanuts, prunes, 
plums, and cran- 
berries. The last 
two contain ben- 
zoic acid, which the 
body cannot fully 
oxidize. 


- 


Foops WuicH TEND TO ALKALINIZE THE 
Broop 


prunes), especially 
ES. — 
All kinds of vege- 


tables; especially 
beets, carrots, cel- 


. All dairy products, 
including milk, 
Cheese, ice cream, 5. 
buttermilk, etc. 

1. All kinds of vegeta- 


ble and fruit soups ery, lettuce, and 
and broths. ; other “leafy” vege- 
y. All the fresh fruits tables. 


Thelegumes—beans, 
peas, and lentils. 
All the nuts—ex- 
Cept peanuts. 


—except plums and 6 
cranberries. 

+. All of the dried 7. 
fruits (except 


If you will reform your diet in har- 
mony with the facts shown in the above 
lists, you will begin, as the months go by, 
to get rid of some of your persistent 
fatigue and to enjoy a greater sense of 
energy and of well-being. 

course, if you continue to take a lot 
of tea and coffee with your meals, if you 
on smoking, if you drink a cocktail 
befo ore dinner and take a headache powder 
semi-occasionally, your reformed diet 
won't have a fair chance to show results; 
for you will be putting almost pure acid 
products into your system. 

You will notice that I did not include 
butter and sugar in the above lists. These 
substances are quite completely burned 
up in the body, leaving no ashes. So, in 
this connection, we needn’t take them into 
account. 

Now, please understand that_ the 
foods in that first list are good foods. 
We even have bread there. But, inci- 
dentally, many sedentary persons would 
be better off if they would eat less bread 
and more baked potatoes; for bread 
duces acid ash, while potatoes Produk 
alkaline ash. 

However, these acid-producing foods 
are good —if you don’t show too much par- 
tiality to them. I merely want you to eat 
less of them and more of the alkaline foods. 


HE third factor in controlling. the 

amount of pep you will have is blood 
Pressure. The average person, twenty 
years of age, should have a blood pressure 
of about 120, although it may vary 10 or 
15 points either way, and yet be normal. 
As you get older, your Blood pressure 
goes up, as a rule, one point for every two 
years increase in your age. At that rate, 
130 would be a normal pressure when you 
ate 40 years old, 135 when you are 50, and 
$0 on. 
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SHEI M SHOE: 


THE RUGBY 
Style M-157 
One of Many Styles 


In Florsheim quality you will always 
find satisfaction. No shoe can give you 
more for what you pay. Refined in ap- 
pearance—sturdily built for endurance. 


Fall Booklet ‘ 


Tus FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers - 


Most Styles $10 


‘Styles of The Times” on Request 


CHICAGO 


Spencerian 


Personal 


Steel Pens 


No. 42—Gold 
and dome 
pointed, smooth 
action, 


50 styles 


PENCERIAN Personal Steel Pens 
differ from ordinary kinds just as 
tailored clothes differ from "ready-mades." 
They are hand-built from the finest Spen- 
ccrian steel. They are perfect in finish, 
with just the proper flexibility and smooth- 
est possible points. One of the fifty differ- ` 
ent styles and sizes was built especially 
for your handwriting! It will prove a 
revelation in writing-ease. It is worth 
any two ordinary pens. It costs no more. 
Send 10c for 10 sample pens and free 
booklet, "What your handwriting reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


Here is good news for the Deaf 
or people who are hard of heare 
ing. Science has at last triumphed 
over deafness, Unless your Audi 
tory Nerve is entirely destroyed, 
the Acousticon will cnable you to 
hear as perfectly as anyone whose 
hearing is normal. ‘Thousands who 
have been Deaf for years report 
most gratifying results—many say 
they can hear the slightest whisper 
and that their natural hearing has 
been greatly improved. We have 
testimonials from Governors 
Bankers, Ministers, Lawyers and 
thousands of others. £o great is 
T confidence that we invite every sullerer to 


y It 10 Days FREE 


Tr are y. asked to purchase this remarkable invention 
until you have tried "t 10 days FREE, 
proved your entire satisfaction that it is what you 


until you have 


need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
Nu enable you to hear all sounds clearly. Then, if you 

ish, you may keep and pay for it, otherwise return i1 
and inere will be no charge. 


Send No Money 


We ask for no deposit. We do not ship C. O. D. 

send you this latest scientific invention entirely at bi 
own risk and expense for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. We 
don't ask you to pay first and then refund your money 1f 
you are not satisfied. We send you the Acousticon with- 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
your entire satisfaction. Unless you are amazed and de- 
lighted with it, you are not asked to purchase. When we 
say FREE TRIAL, we mean FREE TRIAL, so send name 
and address at once for descriptive literature, testimon- 
jals and FREE TRIAL request blank. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1301-X Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42nd St. New Yor’ 
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‘Good 
music 
tonight! 


—I see Tom 


brought his 


BUESCHER” 


You will find a hearty welcome in every home circle when you play a Buescher Saxophone. 
It means clean fun, entertainment and good music. 


Live while you live—be able to do something—don’t be a lounge lizard. 
A Saxophone lifts you out of the crowd, puts you in the spotlight, and develops your 


Saxophone 


BUESCHER. Ts 


Sure you can play—don’t let anyone tell you that you can’t. You don’t need to be talented. 
You don't need to “know music." You don't need a teacher. You can “pick it up” yourself in a short time. 

We send you three lessons free—they give you therightstart. A few minutes a day of fun and ina few weeks 
you, too, will be playing the popular airs. You will be charmed with the ease with which it **comes"' to you. 


6 Days’ Trial—Easy Payments S985988530880898SSEEEEEUSBRSSERESEMENSNSUST 

Try one of these sweet-toned Bueschers in your own ; 
home for 6 days withoutobligation. If perfectly satis- » 
fied, pay for 1t on easy terms. Play while you pay. ə 
Free Saxophone Book— Very interesting. Tells all $ 
about the various Saxophones, with pictures of the fa- a 
mous professionals. Send coupon for a copy. Mention a 
. 

: 

. 

. 

LJ 

. 

. 
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a Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

159 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the instrument checked below: 
Saxophone....... Cornet...... Trombone....... Trumpet....... 


(Mention any other instrument interested in) 


any other instrument in which you may be interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Yold Deckle -Edged Stationery S 
P —Beautifully Monogramed 


ió 


A BO 
POST PAID 
—~ R those whoseek individuality in their stationery, this 
aN g i one quire box of white writing paper with gold deckle- 
\ edge,willappeal. Very newestripplefinish and fine writing 
surface. Beautifully embossed with one Old English initial 
A ingoldFREE. Sheet size 6” x 7’; two styles of envelopes; 


envelope of new popular size 324" x 6". Attractive 
Hinge box No.429. Price complete with stamping—$L 19. 
Give letter you desire stamped when ordering. 


FREE 30th Anniversary Gift Book of 170 pages, show- 
ing thousands of exquisite gift suggestions for 
every occasion. Send for your copy Today. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 609 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 


| He Made Good —You Can, Too 


S ONE of the special subscription representatives 
of Tne AmMertcan MacazixE, Woman’s Home Cow- 
PANION, COLLIER’S, MENTOR, and Farm AND FIRESIDE, you 
can quickly build up a permanent, well-paying business 
of your own. 
Mr. Fred K. Parker, of Massachusetts, recently wrote: 
I'm winding up fourteen years of magazine work, 
and they hace surely been very happy urars. The 
total patd-in-advance subs this ycar i3 7,618. 
Liberal commissions, bonuses, and cash prize 
profits are paid for this pleasant work. You 
can earn 


$2.00 to $5.00 Your First Day 


No. 429 


depending upon the amount of time you can 


Fren K. Parker 
devote to the work. Renewals each year mean 


permanent profits for you. Get full particulars, without obligation, by using this coupon 


to-day. : 
THIS COUPON MEANS MONEY FOR YOU 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 104., The Crowell Publishing Company, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


I am interested in your offer. Please send me, without obligation, full details. 


There are many things that affect blood 

ressure. I can't touch on them here. But 

want to explain that when your blood 
pressure is high— provided it does not go 
too high—you feel just grand! And when 
it is low, you generally feel “rotten.” 

But the high pressure, which makes you 
feel like a million dollars, is attended with 
serious danger; while the low pressure, 
which makes you feel rotten, is no cause 
for anxiety—not unless it follows a long 
period of high pressure. In that case, we 
call it "secondary low pressure;" and 
we don't like it at all! For it means that 
the heart has begun to fizzle out. 

As a rule, however, if your blood pres- 
sure is below normal for your age, you 
may feel safe, even though you also feel 
“punk.” Low pressure is found in many 
conditions, one of the commonest being 
nervous exhaustion—brain fag. If you 
are one of these people with tired-out 
nerves, don't worry about your loss of 
p Worry is the very thing that has 

rought it on. You are in no danger. 
Strike a proper balance of work, play, and 
rest; stop worrying and fretting; eat 
nourishing food; laugh at your fears, and 
keep busy. 


E YOUR condition has been brought on 
by worry, plus overwork and insufficient 
rest, you can correct it without much 
trouble. But you may be one of the people 
who are literally “born tired.” 

Not long ago, a woman about thirty- 
five years old came to me, complaining of 
an ever-present fatigue. She said that this 
sense of exhaustion had been more or less 
constant ever since she could remember. 
She practically never feels “full of pep.” 
Investigation showed that she was suffer- 
ing from psychasthenia—a sort of in- 
herited nervous exhaustion. She is one of 
those who are born tired. 

Now, we know of no cure for this con- 
dition. These people simply have to learn 
to get along without pep. They must plan 
to give themselves more time to do things 
than the rest of us need. Or they must 
not undertake to do as much as we can get 
away with. 

They are the only patients who, while 
having no organic discist are victims of 
a fatigue that cannot be completely cured. 
However, if they understand that they 
have this handicap, and if they learn how 
to reckon with it, they can be both happy 
and successful. 

Let me warn you not to jump to the 
conclusion that you are a psychasthenic, 
if you don't happen to have much vim 
and pep. You are not competent to diag- 
nose your case. The chances are that 
your condition is due to something that 
can be entirely cured. 

To return to the subject of blood pres- 
sure: When it is high, you have a grand 
and glorious feeling; you are full of 
energy; a glutton for work. But let me 
tell you that there is such a thing as false 
pep! You may have made a great record 
in business last year—but you may have 
done it on high blood pressure. Say that 
you are thirty-five years old. Your blood 
pressure at that age should be around 125 
points; certainly not over 135. But it may 
have been 150 points, or even more! That 
spells trouble in the near future. Yet, 
ured the trouble actually comes, you feel 

ne. 

Until the condition is far advanced, 
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theré are no warning signals that you can 
recognize. The only way of discovering 
the menace is by having your blood pres- 
sure tested. by a competent physician. 
Every person, over twenty-five years of 
age, should have this done once a year. 
False: pep—high blood pressure pep—is 
great, as long as it lasts! But you go up 
like a'sky rocket; and you come down 
just a burned-out stick. 

During the past thirty years, the mor- 
tality from such diseases as kidney trouble 
and heart failure has almost. doubled. 
These premature breakdowns are due 
chiefly to over-worry and chronic poison- 
ing; especially to the poisons we take 
through improper diet—alcohol, tobacco, 
and those naturally developed in the body 
but imperfectly i i 


OW I come to a very interesting phase 

of the subject of pep, the influence of 
the ductless glands, also called the en- 
docrine glands. The effect of these glands 
on personality deserves a future article 
all by itself; but I-can tell you a little here 
about the one that may be called “the 
pep gland.” 

This is the thyroid, a little gland that 
sits astride of the windpipe, and, to an 
astonishing extent, regulates your per- 
sonal energy. If it is working hard, it 
enables you to put things over quickly 
and in a big way. -“ Super-thyroid” people 
are so peppy that they fairly eat up work. 
But they should watch their s There 
is danger of their overdoing an reaking 
down, or blowing up. If, on the other 
hand, you are "sub-thyroid," you will 
find it very hard to whip yourself into an 
exhibition of energy. 

Now, if you dcs delia in pep because 
your thyroid gland is under-active, 
warn you to be mighty careful about 
taking thyroid extract for the purpose of 
stimulating yourself. We doctors realize 
that this new field of medicine is, as yet, 
one of mystery. We are exploring it— 
but we still must be very cautious. Under 
no circumstances should you prescribe for 
yourself these powerful gland extracts 
obtained from the lower animals. 

If you are sub-thyroid, don't be dis- 
couraged. It is true that the thyroid is 
probably the dominant gland in the 
average highly successful person. But 
there are plenty of fine types of able men 
and women who do not have a dominant 
thyroid gland. It is not the only factor. 
Without it, you may not be able to put 
things over as quickly and as brilliantly 
as some people do; but you can get there 
just the same if you stick to it. You may 
not be a “natural-born wonder;" but you 
can make up for this by education, train- 
ing, and persistence. 

Sometimes a sub-thyroid condition is 
only temporary. For some reason, the 

land goes on strike, or soldiers on its job. 
ji had one patient, a young man about 
twenty years old, who suddenly lost inter- 
est in his work and in some special studies 
he was pursuing. He had liked to be with 


his young friends; but now he avoided 
them and became unusually quiet, even 
at home. 


A careful study of the case showed that 
all his mental and physical operations 
were slowed down; it was a typical exam- 
ple of loss of pep, coming on rather sud- 
denly and mysteriously. A metabolism 
test indicated that his thyroid gland was 
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not acting normally. A careful adminis- 
tration of thyroid extract was begun; and 
within three months he was completely 
cured. He resumed his studies and went 
back with enthusiasm to his work and his 

lay. It has been some time since he has 
hed any thyroid extract, yet he continues 
to be normal in every way. 

It is difficult to know just what hap- 
pened. But the case illustrates how 
profoundly our health and well-being 
are affected by changes in the ductless 
gland secretions. 


"THE fifth factor in connection with pep 
is emotional control. Under this head 
come worry, fear, depression, explosions of 
temper, peevishness, envy, jealousy—the 
whole train of mental and moral habits 
which, as I explained in a previous article 
in this magazine, profoundly affect the 
functioning of our physical organs. 

There is one grand prescription for all 
these things: Forget it! Don't take your- 
self so seriously. Nobody else does! Have 
a sense of humor. Think more about 
other people and a lot less about yourself. 
If you don’t control your emotions, they 
will make a slave of you. Mental poisons 
will destroy your pep, just as surely as 
physical ones. 

he sixth factor is lung capacity. It 
is your vital capacity. Your lungs have 
to take in the oxygen you consume; and 
they have to expel the “smoke”—car- 
bonic acid gas—after the oxygen has 
been burned up. 

The standards for lung capacity vary 
according to sex and height. [n is less for 
women than for men; but personally 1 
do not think there should be much differ- 
ence. All of us should have an amply 
developed chest, nose and throat free of 
obstructions and infections, and should 
cultivate proper habits of breathing. If 
we fail in these respects, we certainly will 
be lacking in vitality and energy. 

'The seventh and last pep factor is 
resistance to disease. Under modern con- 
ditions, microbes are always with us; in 
fact, in us. Whether or not the microbes 
get the upper hand depends on our power 
of resistance. That, in turn, depends on 
several things, perhaps the chief one being 
heredity. 

I am forced to admit that your physical 
inheritance has a great deal to do with 
your chance of leading a long, healthy, 
satisfying life. But I’m afraid that is 
something we can't alter, after we are 
born. The only thing we can do is to 
make the best of what our ancestors give 
us. 
But we can help ourselves by hygienic 
living and by having ourselves examined 
regularly to detect the early beginnings of 
trouble. If you are susceptible to colds, 
for example, have your nose and throat 
thoroughly looked into. Get rid of ade- 
noids and diseased tonsils. Reform your 
diet and see that you have proper elimina- 
tion. Don't overeat. Dress sensibly, with 
the lower extremities well protected in 
cold weather. Have plenty of moisture in 
the air of your office and of your living- 
rooms; and have plenty of fresh air in 
your sleeping-rooms. Keep your skin 
healthy and active by warm cleansing 
baths and tonic cold baths. All these 
things will help to make you mightier 
than the microbe. ; 

In this connection I want to say some- 
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thing more about the blood cells, the 
white ones, this time. They are “the 
standing army of the interior.” They eat 
up disease germs and are just as necessa 
to health and to pep as the red cells 
are. 

People used to have a habit—some 
still have it!—of taking whisky and 

uinine when they felt a cold coming on. 
Well, of all the substances which quickly 
and completely paralyze the white blood 
xlls in their efforts to destroy disease 
germs I know of none more efficient than 
whisky and quinine! Instead, stir a level 
teaspoonful of ordinary baking soda into 
a glass of lemonade and drink it while it 
Miervescts. That will help the little white 
soldiers to fight the germs. It will also 
help to overcome the acidity of your 
blood, which is usually greatly increased 
at such times. 

Now I come to one important bit of 
advice: A person who is just full of pep 
is like a high-pressure engine whic 
generates a tremendous lot of energy. No 
sane mechanic would run such an engine 
unless it was provided with safety valves; 
for sometimes there is surplus energy to be 
taken care of. 

It is the same with the “personality 
engine.” If it is generating a lot of pep, 
we must have physical, intellectual, and 
moral safety valves to keep it from blow- 
ing up. I think you will find the safe- 
pae you need—and which you must 

ave—amply covered by this list: Love 
of Your Work; Love of Play; Love 
di Folks; Love of Home; and Love of 


HEN someone asked the late Theo- 

dore Roosevelt how he could work so 
hard and yet be so well and happy, he re- 
plied, “ Because I like my job.” 

Liking your job is a great safety valve 
for pep. It actually helps to prevent high 
blood pressure, for one thing. Discontent, 
nervous uncertainty, and depression are 
disastrous to Beuth and efficiency.. The 
fellow who likes his job can do a lot 
more work without breaking down than 
2 the one who is grouchy and dissatis- 


Then there is the need of play: “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Yes, and if Jack follows that program 
when he is a grown man, it will send him 
to the doctor with a case of nerve exhaus- 
tion, brain fag, lost pep. By play I don't 
mean a mechanical effort to do something 
which somebody else calls recreation but 
Which doesn't interest you in the least. 
Find something you enjoy. Get a fad of 
some sort. Whatever it 1s, if you love to 
do it, then it is play for you. 

Learn to enjoy people, all kinds of peo- 
ple. Talk with them, whether they belone 
to your set, or your crowd, or not. People 
are mighty interesting—if you'll take the 
trouble to find it out. Come down off 
Pu high horse. Join in the chorus. 

am how to enjoy folks, to be amused 
by them, ‘to see like through their eyes. 

t's great. 

Next thereis that wonderful safeguard— 
love of your home and your family. 
could preach a whole sermon on this 
point, preach it from the point of view 
of the physician. But I can say only this: 
Clean living, loyal affection and devotion 
to those who have the highest claim on 
you, this is a marvelous help in conserv- 
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ing the power of your personality engine. 
Beware of those who whisper other coun- 
sel in your ear. They preach a lie. 

Last on the list of safety valves, but 
not least in its importance, is the need of 
some form of religion; even if it is nothing 
more than a sincere and earnest philoso- 
phy of living. Personally, I am a believer 
in the Christian religion. You may have 
some other creed. But that makes nc 
difference. It is the sincerity of your 
belief that counts. 

I think all of us, as we grow older, dc 
some serious thinking about this mystery 
of life and of death. What are we fighting 
and struggling for, anyway? After the 
whole thing is over—what next? Most of 
us, I believe, want to live in such a way 
that we shall develop something worth 
salvaging for the Great Beyond. I don’t 
believe that the Creator has put this soul- 
hunger into us and then will deny it satis 
faction—not to those who earn it! And ir 
our efforts to make ourselves worth sal. 
vaging in that unknown but confidently 
hoped-for future, there is a great moral 
safety valve, the finest possible way of 
using the surplus energy which we 
generate. 


"THESE are the true safety valves. There 
are false ones also. Beware of those 
Chief among them are narcotics and 
drugs, including tobacco, tea, coffee— 
when used habitually and to excess— 
and various kinds of patent medicines to 
which so many people become addicted 
They are a mortgage on your efficiency 
So is drinking. So is smoking. The humar: 
body is a wonderful piece of mechanism 
It can stand a lot of punishments and yet 
make good—for a time. But the mortgage 
will be foreclosed sooner or later. Why 
court disaster when it isn’t necessary? 
Old Mother Nature will have you in the 
receiver's hands one of these days if you 
are not careful. 

Gambling is another false safety valve 
tor pep. A good many people seek to 
relieve their pent-up feelings and indulge 
their craving for excitement by playing 
games of chance. But that sort of dike 
is not a safety valve for surplus energy. 
It is a terrific drain on the vitality you 
need for your real activities. 

And last, but not least, let me warn you 
against imagining that vice is a safety 
valve. It destroys health, stunts the 
mental power, and withers the soul. There 
are safe and sane outlets for any super- 
abundance of animal spirits. I could give 

ou appalling figures on this subject. But 
Twill ask you to take my word, when ] 
say that any man who does not lead a 
clean life is a fool. Clean living is not 
only compatible with the highest develop- 
ment of manhood; it is necessary to it. 


“HUMAN Nature on the Witness 
Stand,” as described next month by 
Arthur Train, well-known lawyer and 
author, is a fascinating article about 
the way people act in the court-room. 
If you have ever been a witness or a 
juror, or even if you haven’t, you will 
be interested in the stories he relates, 
and in his explanation of why chil- 
dren and negroes are among the best 
witnesses, why lawyers are the worst, 
and why the testimony of a pretty 
woman is always effective. 
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the thirty seconds of work which were re- 
quired to find and untie the weighted 
cord. . . . For all these years, that has 
been one of the unsolved mysteries in the 
local annals of crime. Now, perhaps, it 
can be told. 

It would be agreeable, likewise, to state 
that the collegiate career of Ayres was a 
scholastic triumph. But it would be rather 
flagrantly untruthful. His first three years 
RC Boston University, so far as classroom 
work was concerned, were—well, they 
were something less than successful; so 
much less that a communication from the 
faculty, at the end of his junior year, was 
designed to disabuse Ayres's mind of any 
hope of being graduated the next year. 

However, Te came back in the MAT and, 
with seperate audacity, entered himself 
in enough extra courses to atone for the 
three years previous and to put him out of 
college on schedule, if he completed them 
successfully. 

His classes piled up so upon each other 
that at times three of them were occurring 
simultaneously. In such contingencies, 
it was necessary to attend a class one 
week, and to borrow other students’ note- 
books in lieu of attendance during the 
next two weeks. But when he had com- 
pleted his final examinations—passing 
every one of them—there was nothing to 
do but to graduate him. His diploma 
bore as many Latin benedictions as that 
of anybody else in the class. But after- 
ward the faculty did two things: It 
issued a bull that no student thereafter 
could cram most of his college course into 
one frenzied year; and, twenty years later, 
it tendered to Ayres a deferred award of a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 


Bu bicycle racing to PR acum 
is a long jump— particularly if the bicy- 
cle track is á New England and the pede 
agogue’s chair is in Porto Rico. That was 
where Ayres went in 1902, to the village of 
Penuelas. He found exactly one English 
book in the villagz—a snappy volume en- 
titled “A Census of Manufactures.” One 
detail of his new work threatened to be- 
come troublesome: the school had to be 
taught in Spanish. The new teacher knew 
no Spanish to speak of, so he learned some. 

He must have learned a good deal, for 
one year later he was made the district 
superintendent; two years later, the super- 
intendent at San Juan, the capital; and 
three years later, the boss of all the schools 
on the island—General Superintendent of 
Porto Rican Schools. 

Having run out of worlds to conquer in 
that neighborhood, Ayres came back to 
the United States, took his doctor's de- 

ree in education, set up a Division of 

ducation for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and became director of it. That is 
what he was doing when the war began. 
He was in the Middle West when the 
declaration came and for several hours 
thereafter—until he left on the first train 
for Washington. 
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An Iron Clad combination of good 
looks, economy, and strength. Dou- 
ble strength in the sole. Triple strength 
in the knee. Every pair is backed by 
an Iron Clad guarantee of satisfactory 
service. Ask your dealer for chil- 
dren's Iron Clad No. 17. If he can't 


supply you, send us your remittance, 
statingsize (6 to 10, 50c; 1014 to 1115, 
6oc) and color (black or brown). 
We'll pay the postage anywhere 
east of the Rockies. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Bathroom Fixtures 


By Mrs. Ella A. Terry 
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Bj **The secret really isn'ta secret at all. 
H It’s 3-in-One—the finest polish for 
i| nickeled surfaces I have ever used. 


“I apply 3-in-One with a cloth, rub 
hard and wipe with another cloth, 
This not only polishes the nickel but 
moisture-proofs the metal, preventing 
tarnish and rust.” 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


has 79 distinct uses in the home, oil- 
ing all light mechanisms, cleaning and 
polishing, preventing rust and tarnish. 


At all good stores in 1-02., 3-oz. and 
$-oz. bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil 


TT. At A= AP AAA ASA ALAS 


| Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the eco- 
p| nomical size. Contains most for the 
il money. 


DASA ASA ASA 


iz 


FREE-&z sample and Dictionary of 
Uses, Request both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N, J. and Montreal 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss 
and the owner of a permanent, ever-expanding, 
profitable merchandising service. It may start 
with $100 capital, or $10,000, but it cannot start 
without capital. The degree of success has no 
reasonable limit. It has attracted to it, and has 
to-day engaged in it, men who are conspicuous 
successes and of long and wide experience in mer- 
chandising, with capital abundant for all their 
requirements; and the other extreme of men and 
women with limited business experience and 
qualifications, and very small capital. 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing with splen- 


did incomes have given up these incomes and their 
professional work to engage in this service, with 
success. 

The business is merchandising, but it entails a 
service that is unique, intensely interesting— 
productive of great enthusiasm, and broadly 


constructive. It makes you the greatest bene- 
factor in your community, town, city, or district, 
and pays you a real profit for such benefaction. 
Service is the foundation of all real success, and 
this service literally enables you totaketime from 
eternity and put it into the life of man, and make 
legitimate profits in doing so. 
Address Manufacturer, care Motive Publishing House, 
1912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(The above is not merchandising books or magazines) 
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A few days later his letterheads began 
to bear the legend: *' Director, Division of 
Statistics, Councilof National Defense..." 

Near the end of a certain sultry summer 
afternoon in 1917, the 8th of August, for 
those who crave details, General Enoch 
Crowder, provost marshal general of the 
army, wiped the lenses of his spectacles, 
faced a red-haired stenographer, and gave 
utterance to what is generally conceded to 
have been a mouthful. 

“Write a telegram," he said, “to the 
governor of each state. Say: 'On Sep- 
tember 1st, the War Department will call 
for not to exceed one third of the National 
Army quota from each state, to be en- 
trained for mobilization camps between 
September rst and September 5th.’” 

General Crowder didn’t pick that date 
of September 1st by accident. Some War 
Department officials wanted to rush the 
conscripts into camp just as soon after the 
June sth registration as barracks could 
shelter them and cooks could feed them. 
Others wanted to wait until everything a 
soldier needed was ready. The proposed 
times for the National Army's début 
varied from mid-July to early December. 
The Council of National Defense was 
asked for a report on the situation, and 
its Statistical Division started in pursuit 
of what it called the Controlling Factor. 

It was discovered that the Controlling 
Factor wasn't hospitals; they weren't re- 
quired in quantity at the outset. It 
wasn't food; the commissary may not 
have been well balanced at the start, but 
there were sufficient staples for the emer- 
gency interim. It wasn't even rifles or 
ammunition; however essential these were 
eventually, they weren't an immediate 
necessity. 

'The Controlling Factor was none of 
these: It was Wool Breeches! Just plain 
“Breeches, Woolen, O.D.” Statistics aside, 
they are pretty important. You may 
begin to train without helmets, or gas 
masks, or trench knives; but not, in these 

arts, without trousers. The supply of 

reeches, it was found, could ah up to 
the demand by the end of August. So 
General Crowder started his telegram: 
“On September 1st—" 
Pretty soon the General Staff decided 
that the Council of Defense was not a very 
ood place for Ayres to remain. So he 
baught some spurs, practiced saluting, 
began to say "sir" to superiors, learned 
to growl at subordinates—became, in short, 
a lieutenant colonel of the General Staff, 
and its Chief Statistician. 


AL THAT time the business of provid- 
ing official Washington with the facts 
about the military situation. devolved 
largely upon the War Department. It cen- 
tered about the Statistics Branch of the 
General Staff; and within the branch the 
burden was mainly on Ayres. Every Sat- 
urday a report of some fifty pages was 
made for the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff. Another report, briefer 
and more confidential, eight pages long and 
modeled on one made for the King by the 
British Army Intelligence Service, was 
made for the President. 

'There were series of weekly lectures, 
too: Monday morning to the War Council; 
Monday noon to the general officers com- 
manding divisions and bureaus of the 
War Department; Wednesday to the 
Maritime Council, consisting of Schwab, 


Hoover, Goethals, aud others; Friday to 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs; 
and Saturday to the House Military 
Affairs Committee. At all these meetings 
Ayres was the man before the black- 
board. 

'Then Pershing heard about his work 
and sent for him. So Ayres got an over- 
seas cap, which directed rainfall down his 
neck, and a Sam Browne belt, which did 
nothing much of anything, and sailed 
abroad to take charge of the statistics of 
the Services of Supply. He didn't hold 
that position long—not that one. After a 
little while he moved up to the General 
Headquarters at Chaumont, and became 
the Chief Statistician of the A.E.F. 

'Then peace came—after a manner of 
speaking. Droves of peacemakers came 
too; hundreds of them, bulging out of 
every hotel and office building in Paris. 
There was a rapid process of shaking 
down; and shortly Ayres emerged as the 
Chief Statistical Officer of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


HILE he had been moving from the 

Council of Defense to the War De- 
partment, to the A.E.F., to the Peace Com- 
mission, the rising star of Ayres had come 
under the watchful scrutiny of a shrewd 
Mid-Western banking president. 

F. H. Goff, a pioneer lawyer of the 
Western Reserve, was persuaded in 1908 
to take the presidency of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. In a dozen years he 
built it into a great financial institution, 
with fifty-three branches and upward of 
four hundred thousand depositors. Judge 
Goff had a rough camp on an Adirondack 
island in the Fulton Chain of lakes. He 
made a rendezvous there with Ayres in the 
early summer of 1920; and after ten days 
in the seclusion of the island the ex- 
bicyclist, ex-teacher, ex-soldier came out 
of the woods metamorphosed again—this 
time into a banker. 

Since then Ayres has been vice presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company in 
charge of its statistical and economic 
divisions. As such he has introduced a 
new technique into banking statistics. 
Once a month, after their business meet- 
ing, the board of directors is informally 
addressed by Ayres. On those occasions 
the bank's spacious board-room is filled 
to suffocation with visitors. 

Once a month also he prints a pamphlet 
in bulletin form, limited to four pages. It 
started as a service to the clients of that 
one bank; now it goes all over the worla— 
by request. Hon. Arthur Balfour, deputy 
president of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, remarked a while back that Euro- 
pean business men were coming to rely 


increasingly upon a small POM pre- 
pared in America by a Middle-Western 
anker named Ayres. 


At intervals of a few months, he issues 
economic studies in booklet form—simply 
phrased and profusely illustrated. A jmd 
of their titles describe them: “The Pros- 
pects for Building Construction in Amer- 
ican Cities;" “‘ Business Recovery Follow- 
ing Depression;” “The Nature and 
Statistics of Business Research;” “The 
Automobile Industry and Its Future,’’ 
etc. 

In his róle of financial prognosticatar, 
Ayres has attained results that sometimes 
border upon the uncanny! At the begin- 
ning of 1922 he thought—and ventured to 
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Whole Flocks of Figures Eat Out of His Hand, by RALPH Hayes 


Step Out of the 
Dark Ages 
This Easy Way 


Spread on Barbasol. 
No brush. No rub- 
in. Apply the good 


old blade. Slickery- 
slick. You're shaved! | 
Try it—three times | 
—according to direc- 
tions. 
tubes. 


35c and 65c 
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4  Barbasol 

2 Co. 
Indianapolis 

Ind. 

4 Please mail me 
your Free Trial 

Tube of Barbasol. 
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$1800 for a Story! 


Course endorsed by 
London. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Hoosier Institute 522: 


Read Jimmy DeForest's Book 


The world-famous trainer and condi- 
tioner of Jack Dempsey, Longboat, Fir- SEND 
po, Roosevelt, Elbert Hubbare and many 


thers has written * ical Fitness 

and the Pay Envelope,"’ a book for FOR 

ambitious men. , IT! 
De Forest bases his book on the accepted . 


fact that the physically fit man com- 
nds the big income. It's full of meat. Ten cents 
to cover postage and mailing brings you a copy 


Jimmy De Forest Physical Training System 
347 Madison Ave. Dept. 32 New York City 


E AN ARTIST 


WE CAN TEACH x, 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 
ity. Artists receive large salaries. 

Write Today for Art Year Book 


GDIS"APPHED ART 
ROOM NO. 9. BATTLECAEEK MICA. 


E nant ths LE. gen bce etn od MILES BE EET ER 

Send sketch or model 

P E for preliminary exam- 

ination. Booklet free. 

Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 


644 G Street Washington, D. C. 


Keith’s onderful Offer 


æ brings youour 
plan book, 


> 115 Artistic 

* Bungalows—a 

E beautiful col- 

lection of 

charming, 

practical 

homes actually built and 8 monthly numbers of 

“Keith’s,’’ the nationally known magazine for home 

builders. For 25 years this magazine has helped thou- 
sands of people build real homes 

Keith's plan book (150 pages, size 734x10, cover in 

colors) and Keith's Magazine eight months, all post 


aid for $2.00. 
eith Corporation, B, 100 No. 7 St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


predict—that the peak of a rising bond 
market would come in September of that 
year. It came in mid-September. Early 
in 1924 he prophesied that the low point 
in a declining bond market would come in 
October. It did—on schedule. Address- 
ing the board of directors of his bank on 
the afternoon of March 2oth, 1923, he 
expressed the opinion that it was a 
favorable time to dispose of stocks. When 
the Dow-Jones average was later pub- 
lished, showing the course of the long up- 
ward movement of stock which started in 
the summer of 1921, it disclosed that the 
high point was reached on March 2oth! 


TRYING to persuade Colonel Ayres to 
talk about himself is so much wasted 
energy. But he has no hesitancy in talk- 
ing about the rest of the human race; and 
he has given it an examination so search- 
ing as to be sometimes positively embar- 
rassing. 

He mentioned one day the names of two 
young men employed by the bank of 
which he is a vice president. ‘Those 
fellows,” he said, “are within one year of 
the same age. Their habits are good. 
They come from the same college. Both 
have worked here for a half-dozen years, 
and they started within a few months of 
each other. If they took an examination 
in their knowledge of banking, I believe 
their marks would be about equal. But 
one of them receives $3,400 a year and the 
other gets $24,000. 

s ?” I asked. “What accounts for 
that difference in the power to eam?” 

“Well,” he answered, “once in a while 
our bank must be represented on a cred- 
itors’ committee. Some large borrower, 
owing a number of banks, gets into fi- 
nancial difficulties; and a committee com- 
posed of a i anil from each bank 
tries to get back the money that has been 
loaned to him. If our institution ap- 
pointed as its representative the first 
of the two young men I spoke of, he 
probably would come back from the meet- 
ing and tell us how the vice presidents of 
the other institutions had persuaded him 
that their claims: should take precedence 
over ours. He would present our claim, 
and they would talk him out of it. So the 
second young man represents us on such 
committees. When / reports back, we 
find that our interests have been cared 
for. 

“In this case and in most cases," he 
went on, “it seems to me that the con- 
trolling factor in the earning capacity of 
the individual is his power to influence 
the actions of others. It is the ability to 
see things from another person’s point of 
view and to persuade that other person to 
see things from your point of view. 

* Because one of those men possesses 
that quality in large measure and the 
other doesn't, the one receives and earns 
very much more than the other. It is a 
pity that we have no English word or 
term to describe that quality. The Span- 
ish have one. They call it the don de 
gentes (‘the gift of people’), and they 
think of it as a clearly definable charac- 
teristic, like courage or honesty." 

Ayres has had an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to watch the captains of industry 
and the leaders of the nation's business 
doing their work. What, I wanted to 
know, were the characteristics of leader- 
ship as he observed them, which distin- 
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AINTY FOODS are the natural 

choice of dainty women. And yet, 
these soft, delicious concoctions you are so 
fond of—has it ever occurred to you that, 
to your teeth and gums, they are a real 
and constant menace? 


Don't let your toothbrush 
"show pink” 


How this is so, modern dental science has 
shown. It has demonstrated how the soft, 
creamy foods ofcivilization cheat our teeth 
and gums of that exercise and stimulation 
which, through the use of simple, coarse 
food, nature once provided. 

And today, as never before, the profes- 
sion is aroused to the need for fighting 
that class oftooth troubles due tosoftened, 
bleeding and receding gums. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is one weapon that 
is used and prescribed by thousands ofthe 
foremost consultants. Many have written 
us that, in stubborn cases, they direct a 
gum massage with Ipana after the regular 
brushing with Ipana. For Ipana, because 
of the presence of ziratol, a recognized 
hemostatic, has a specific virtue in healing 
bleeding gumsand in keeping them sound 
and healthy. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 

If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its smooth con- 
sistency, its delicious flavor and its clean 
taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A ten-day trial i i 
tube will be M Bristol 
sent gladly if yers Lo. 
you will for- Dept. J-102 
wora- cou 42 Rector St 
below. : 

pon below New York 
N.Y 


Kindly send me a 
trial tube of IrANA 
Tooru Paste without 
charge or obligation 
on my part. 
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PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by Itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches 
comes first. The military is adapted 
to young boy needs. It means manly 
little men who will grow into coura- 
geous, successful big men. Parents ap- 
preciate the atmosphere of sympathy, 
understanding and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. his is the 

est school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, box 935 
Los Angeles California 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL or DISTINCTION 


CornwaLL-on-Hupsow 
New Yonx 


Brig Gen, MILTON F, Davis, D. $. M 
Superintendent 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Fifty-second Year Opens Sept. 29, 1924 
6 DEPARTMENTS — Education, Arts 
and Sciences, Engineering, Phar- 
macy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Com- 
merce, Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, Ste- 
ography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST o£ LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost of board and 
room, as well as tuition, is exceptionally low. The 
University is governed by a board of trustees—all in- 
fluential men, eager for the students’ welfare. Val- 
araiso is beautifully situated forty-four miles from 
Jhicago. All sports: many student activities, 
Address President for free catalog. 
Box 13, University Hall, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
euzhly. Big salaries; 
Eon: by Telegraph 


xpenses low—o] 


ODGE'S INSTI E 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. H. course; 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, phys- 
icai culture. 31 buildings, out-door sports; swimming, boating, 
horse-back riding, etc. Catalog and illustrated book. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


60th year begins September 24th. Graduates in forty leading 
colleges. General courses for high school graduates. Excep- 
tional health record. New administration building with gym- 
pasium. Modern equipment. Cocducational. Terms moderate. 
H. S. Cowell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass, 


—————————————ÓÓÁÓÁÓÁ—ÁÁÓÁSÁÓÓÉ 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Bupervised athletics. 40th year. Catalogue. Col. T, D. LANDON, 
Principal and Commandant, Drawer C-1, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE. N. J. 


St Mary-of-the-Woods 


CoLi FGE ror WOMEN. Standard Collegiate Courses. ACADEMY. 
Complete high-school curriculum, Music, Art, Expression Depart. 
ments. All Sports and Athletics. Gymnasium, Swimming, Ri ing, 
Tennis. For Illustrated Bulletins address ? 

The Secretary, Boz 59, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana, 


(GRAND RIVER 


INSTITUTE 
Ninety-fourth year. Prepares boys and girls for col- 
lege and for useful, well rounded lives. Large endow- 
ment, splendidly equipped plant. Athletics carefully 
supervised. Strong departments in Music and Lx- 
pression. Rates $500. 

Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box N-9 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula 
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guish capable leaders from docile fol- 
lowers? 

Ayres drummed on his desk with his 
pencil while he thought this over. 

“In the first place," he said at length, 
"and as a foundation for their other 
qualities, leaders possess knowledge of the 
feld in which they work. They do not 
always havegreater knowledgeof specialties 
than some of the other people engaged in 
the same occupations; [At they do have 
general grasp and special technique suf- 
ficiently adequate to enable them to take 
advantage of new opportunities. 

"In the second place, leaders have 
courage. This is partly because they 
know their jobs. The man who is doubtful 
will be slow and timid; the one who knows 
that he knows will be prompt and coura- 
geous. 

“But leaders have an additional sort of 
courage, which consists in being willing to 
take a chance. They try to be sure about 
what is the best thing to do; but when 
that is impossible they act as though they 
were sure, and go ahead anyhow. 

“A third quality of leaders is activity; 
and this in turn is partly dependent on 
their store of general and special courage. 
They are continually doing something. If 
they do not know what to do in a situation 
that demands action they do something, 
anyway. By doing something all the 
time, and being right most of the time, 
they get a great deal accomplished. 


“THE fourth common quality of leader- 
ship is the one I mentioned a little 
while ago as the controlling factor in the 
power to earn. It is the ability to influence 
the action of others; a talent for human 
relationships. General Leonard Wood has 
this ‘Gift of People.’ A colonel in the 
army told me of his first meeting with 
General Wood, during the Cuban Occupa- 
tion. This colonel, then only a lieutenant, 
took some documents to the general's 
office for his signature. In relating the 
incident, the colonel said to me, ‘Ayres, I 
came out of that room feeling that Leon- 
ard Wood was the greatest man in the 
world—and that I was the next greatest!’ 

“In the clergy,” continued Ayres, “or 
among lawyers, or even in professions de- 
manding the highest degree of technical 
knowledge and skill, such as medicine and 
surgery, this talent for human relation- 
ships appears to be a dominating factor in 
determining financial rewards and per- 
sonal recognition. Famous physicians, 
like Flexner, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Mayo brothers, of Minnesota, and 
Crile, of Cleveland, owe their world-wide 
preéminence chiefly to their great knowl- 
edge and skill; but also, in no small 
measure, to the fact that people in general 
are so well informed as to their achieve- 
ments. 

"Even in manufacturing industries, 
cases of the same sort continually appear. 
Many years ago the father of one of my 
assistants acquired a small varnish fac- 
tory in partial payment of a bad debt. He 
found among the assets a barrel of natural 
gum which had been sent North by an 
exporting house in the tropics to find out 
whether it was of any value. He soon 
decided that it was no good as a constit- 
uent of varnish; but he made a prolonged 
series of experiments to see whether it 
could be manufactured into chewing 
gum. 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Founded 18/3. Graduates number 
1600. Three-year course in theory and į 
Practice of nursing. Educational re- 
quirement hizh-school diploma. Time 
allowance given to graduates of ac- 
credited colleges, provided applicants 
have had certain sciences. Mainte- 
nance, school uniform, and text-boo s ~ 
supplied. I:ntrance January, April and ««.. a , 
September. SALLY JOHNSON, R. N., Prin., l oston, ^ ass 


Vimarnia, Waynesboro 


famous caverns at Grottoes, Catalog. 
Maj. MonGAN H. Hupaws, Prin., Box & 
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SOUTHERN SEMINARY 57th Yea 

A School of Character. For girls and young women. Blu: 

Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Preparatory, Seminar 

and Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, Commercia 

Home Economics. Sports. Health. $490. Catalog. 
Box 909, Buena Vista, Virginia. 


eV eeiote, 
THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 


Two year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory 
Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime and Esthetic Dancing 
Physical Culture. Faculty of specialista. Resident and day 
pupils. Summer course. For booklet, address Maup GATCHEL* 
Hicks, B.L.I , Director, 29 Fairfield 8t., Boston, Masa. 


Ex CEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ean successfully developed by individual training 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. 230 acres. Booklet 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 172, Langhorne, Pa 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Nh HAM Sin 2 onn 
Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog addres: 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missour. 


—————————ÁÁ—— 

d Thirty-third year ina 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 25:252 year beein 
ited. Offers General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— 
2 years post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautifu’ 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality. Miss Parson: 
and Miss Dennen, Principals, 1008 West Adam: 
Street. Los Angeles, Cal. 


GLEN EDEN fifty Minute from, 


For high-school giris and graduates. Usual studies, elective; alse 
music, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing 
Small classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 12 acree 
For catalogue and views address: 

GLEN EDEN, GLENBROOK ROAD, STAMFORD, CONN 


The Sargent School “232 


Education 
Established 1851 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


22 Everett St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Z2 Everett St. Cambridge 38, Mass. 
McLean Hospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


: 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY 2.5: tcs or ies ps 

Young Women in Suburban 
Washington. College Preparatory, specia) and practical courses 
Two years of recognized work for high school graduates. Musia 
Art, Oral Expression, Home Economics, Physical Education. 
All Sports. Trips about Washington with experienced teachers. 
Address: Ti SECRETARY, 4250 Wisconsin Avc., Washington. D. C. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch—Director. Endowed. All brancher 
of music. Conducted only for students of real musica 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. R 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


LAKE FORES T 


Non-Military. Strictly College 
Preparatory Academy for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings- 
all athletics. 
J. W. RICHARDS, Box 149, Prin., Lake Forest, Illinois 


MOUNT PLEASANT 


An Historic School for Older Boys 

Ideally located on the Hudson 

Thirty-one miles from New York 
llith Year 

Complete Outdoor and Indoor Sports 

Rate $700 

For catalog and information address: 

Charles F. Brusie, Principal 

Box A, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


Ww Theatre 


DRAMA—OPERA—PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 


DIRECTORS ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING 
Alan Dale Music. Play production. Students af- 
Wm. A. Brady forded N. Y. appearances and experi- 
Henry Miller ence with stock players at Alviene Art 


Sir John Martin- Harvey 4 

J. J. Shubert Theatr. 

Marauerite Clark 
Rose Coghlan 


Vor catalogue ‘state study de 
sired) to Sceretary, 43 W. 72d St, N. Y. 
Extension 40. 


Whole Flocks of Figures Eat Out of His Hand, by Raten Hayes 
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CSESSESSEEEESESELESESESESLESLES! 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 
Fully equips for 


Acting Teaching Directing 


Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 
Fall Term begins October 27th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266V. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSISSS 


PLAY PIANO BY EAR 


Play popular song hits perfectly. 
Hum tune, play it by ear. Self- 
instruction—no teache wired. 
No tedious ding-dong daily prac- 
tice— just 20 brief, entertaining 
lessons which vou muster 
At Home in Your Spare Time 
Send fo E HOOK. Learn 


ET brings interes 
CHART also. 
Niagara School of Music 


Dept. 686, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


| Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 


Free Samples. 


will buy from you. Write today. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MILTON GORDON, 184 Jackson St., 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up: 62 days 
$500 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


for Yourself 
istablish and oper- 
ate P EO System 
Candy Fa Factory'' in your community, every- 
opportunity un unlimited. ther an arash women. 
Skiet n't put it off | 
we HILLYER RAGSDALE Drawer 35 " EAST RANGE, N. J. 


ANT WORK „ôme? 


Earn $18 to $80 à week RETOUCHING ono. 
or women. Noselling or canvassing. s g 
uarantee employment, and Tarnat ORKING aO UTI 
TREE. Limited offer, Write toa. Artcraft Studios, 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


Sell virgin wool tailored- 

to-order suits and over- 

coats direct to wearer— at 
.50, pone higher. Rich fabric assortment. World's grea 
values. Basg to call $50. .00 to $100.00 a week earned by bundr 


Hesions dall, We train you. 
te for new sales plan. 


W. Adams Ste, Dept, 860 Chicago 


torrit. for busuers. Wri 

3.5. SIMPSON. Ino. 843 
Our Wool Suits and Over- 
coats, $23.50. Make $75 a 


S E L L week—easy. Sample out- 


fit carried in pocket. STYLE-CENTER TarLoniNa Com- 
raxv, 408 Anderson Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Write us now! 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


. Whose graduates were chosen by EN-PREs3, 
WILSON, Pershing, Vanderlip, ete. State authorized 
college degree in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 
Secretarial. Accounting (C.P A). Co-ed. 59th year. 
CATALOG, “ecy. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N.J. 


GET INTO BUSINESS {hye signer 


MONEY. T. L. May of Chicago made $)03.75 in Feb., 
$1361.48 March, $1034.75 April, $1850.50 May and 
$1343.35 June. Why not you? We teach you. Write for 
thrilling book, “Feeding Ambition with Gold.” 

Alexander Film Co., 3320 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


vi 2 You Speak Correctiy? 


F- Docs your speech embarrass or betray you? 
m Correct English is essential to success in busi- 
ness and society. A practical, entertaining, self- 
correcting course for men and women of the 
Business, Professionaland Social World, Teachers, 
up-to-date Parents. in simplified, applied Gram- 
mar, Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common E 
Correct Pronunciation, Good Form in I 
Dun » cultured conversation, polse and perso: 

SEND NO MONEY o day Free Inspec 
MILLER SYSTEM. oF COR JT ENGLISH. Room 14, 1341 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ia [8]. 4 [2 Become More Efficient 
STU DY through courses in Mathematics, 


History, English, Chemistry, 

Psychology, Education, Busi- 

ness and 35 other subjects which the University 
Med by mail. They command credit toward a 
chelor degree and may be begun at any time. 

* ; , 
s 
The Aniversity of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


of men. 


where salesmen 


* Eventually he found out how to flavor 
it, and he invented machines which rolled 
it into strips and wrapped them into 
packages, so that the product was a com- 
mercially successful confection. After the 
business had been run in a modest way for 
some time, he sold it and his machines to a 
Chicago man, who proceeded to tell the 
whole world about his product. As a 
result, he built up a great fortune. 

“It was my assistant's father that had 
the knowledge and the technique; but it 
was the gentleman from Chicago who had 
the ability to influence the action of his 
fellow beings and who therefore reaped the 
greater reward.” 


THE strongly disciplined mind of Ayres 
has given extraordinary phy sical endur- 
ance to what appears to be a frail physique. 

On a ship bound for Porto Rico, in his 
school-teaching days, Ayres, about to take 
a bath, stuck a reconnoitering toe under 
the spigot to learn if the water was hot. 
It was! In fact, the amount of skin it 
left on his toe was negligible. The Com- 
missioner of Education was aboard, bound 
for an inspection of Ayres's schoo's. The 
ship docked the following morning. Ayres 
managed to get a shoe on his foot; and he 
tramped about a | day on sun- -baked pave- 
ments, inspecting classrooms with the 
commissioner. True, he had to spend the 
next ten days in bed; but the commis- 
sioner doesn't yet know that his subor- 
dinate walked all day with the skin of one 
toe scalded off. 

While still a bicycle rider, years earlier, 
Ayres appeared unexpected!y at home and 
remained there kpas long. He 
was more quiet than usual, too, did little 
else than sit and read. It was not until 
nine years later that he explained to his 
mother that he had been waiting for a 
broken collar bone to knit. 

This extraordinary command of himself 
accounts for his astonishing facility in 
working under high pressure. He reads 
with amazing rapidity, and burns enough 
midnight oil to justify a senatorial investi- 
gation. In the administration of his vari- 
ous offices, he has at one time or another 
performed every job done in any of them, 
with the single exception of stenography. 

The genius of Ayres lies in his ability 
to put figures to work—to put them at 
hard labor. 

One night during a six-day bicycle race, 
I found him in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, holding a stop-watch and 
making copious notes. From time to time 
the band wou'd play. Ayres was carefully 
recording the rate of the racers while the 
band was playing and while it was silent. 
At the end of six days he knew just what 
difference the music made in the time of 
the racing men, and he was able to record 
it for the “Physical Education Review,” 
in an article on “The Influence of Music 
on Speed in the Six-Day Bicycle Race." 

As a superintendent of schools, he no- 
ticed on his visits to classrooms that little 
children were often being made to spell 
words which he himself never had heard 
before, and which they probably never 
would hear afterward. Just what words, 
he wondered, should children learn to 
spell? 

He put several of his assistants at work 
finding out. They examined countless 
documents of every kind—letters, news- 
papers, pamphlets, books, everything— 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


F; MILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 


caught, KEEPABLE OCEA’! FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas, 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, us we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. ‘They come to you as the purest and 
safest lobsters you can buy and the meat 1s as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself, 


FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish, 
hat your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams. whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESI MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on. toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of 
all kinds, VUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILL- 
INGS and every good thing packed here or abroad 
you can get direct from us and keep ri ht on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- gs 
PES for preparing all our products. Wrie for 
it. Our list tells how each Kind of fish is put 
up, with the delivered price, so you can Pa 
choose just what you will enjoy most. 

Send the coupon for it now. "d 
Frank E. 
FRANK E. DAVIS ^^  DavisFish Co., 


FISH CO., ^ 1610 Central Wharf, 
1610 Central Wharf, 7 i as br pat pos 
Gloucester; A latest Fish Price List. 
P s Name 
A Street 

"Cay * State -— 
HOTELS WANT te 

WOMEN 


FOR 
POSITIONS 
PAYING 


* 0,000 trained hotel employees wante 
ed this year. We train you and belp 
yeu secure position—good pay to 
start and advancement to executive 


positions rapid for earnest, able 
TO workers. Prepare at home, spare 
tire: cost moderate, terms easy. 


\ rite for free booklet H-150. 


7500 STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST. 


MONTHLY. Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately 


as larg- 


er machines, yet fits the vest pocket 

Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 

Nothing to get ont of order. Every- 

one who uses figures she vuld own one 

C ounts Up to 999,999,999 
tal visible at all timos, 


A pull of 
Don't carry a p etf 
scrap pap r to 
Ve-Po- 


10 Days' Tria 


Send no money. 
1 t and ad- 


claim. If 
e will refund your 
Send order today. 


money. 


Limited supply. 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
130-0 W. yy ante en peat iii. 


Here's a me ker. Everybody wants 
ong, Splendid profit, Waite lor, speci il oflere 
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CROMARTY —A pleasing brogue in rich tan Dundee leather 


ASHIONED from fine leather— 


Essa by master hands to the 
shape of the human foot— Boston- 
ians give satisfaction to more than 
a million wearers today. 


BOS coven > 
$7 to $10 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY, BOSTON AND WHITMAN, Mass. 


Sturdy, Weathertight Walls 


—An Exclusive Truscon Feature 
Substantial copper steel plates in walls assure 
rigidity and long life. (1) Truscon Interlock- 
ing Joint, drawn together by wedge bolts, 
absolutely shuts out wind and rain. (2) 
No holes are punched through exposed 
surfaces. Steel studs in joints stiffen wall. All 
parts are securely connected together. Contrast 
this wall with corrugated iron siding, with its light 
sheets wired to frame, holes punched for connec- 
tion and loose laps for weather to enter. 

You have complete choice of types, sizes and 
arrangements of Truscon Standard Buildings. One 
contract covers complete building. Suggestions 
and estimates furnished without obligation. Re- 
turn coupon or write. 


USCON 


WYVVVYYVYYVYYVYYVVVYYYYYYYYYYYTYYYYYTYYTYYTYYTTTTYYTY| 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., Y. Oo. 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlant 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York 
Send Free Catalog and suggestions on 
building for... 


—.Height ... 


Leni... Wii. 
Name Ls ——— SEE 
Mitt] STANDARD BUILDINGS 


and computed the occurrence of hundreds 
of thousands of words. And they reached 
some astonishing conclusions. 

Ten words, with their repetitions, the 
found, make up nearly 25 per cent of a 
words used by the ordinary person in 
writing. Fifty words make up about 4c 
per cent of what we write. Three hundred 
words constitute nearly 75 per cent; and a 
thousand words, more than 80 per cent! 
That compilation revolutionized the teach- 
ing of spelling in the schools under Ayres’s 
jurisdiction. And a chart for the measure- 
ment of spelling ability, based on the 
results of those computations, has 
used by American schools to the extent 
of more than a million copies. 

When the Dawes Committee was fram- 
ing its report on German finances last 
spring, it was urged that, to prevent 
counterfeiting, the controller of the pro- 
jected German bank of issue should him- 
self sign the paper money put out by it. 
Ayres, who was present as a technical 
advisor to the Reparations Commission, 
joined in a protest against that arrange- 
ment as being physically impossible. 

By way of illustrating his contention, 
Ayres sat down and signed his name rapidly 
for sixty minutes. He had his assistant 
do the same thing. As a result of this 
test, it was estimated that if the German 
controller were to have a short name, if he 
were to sign as swiftly as he could for ten 
hours daily during each of three hundred 
and sixty days yearly, and if none of the 
money wore out or had to be renewed, he 
sould. be able to sign the initial issue in 
two hundred and eighty-three years! 

Thereupon, it was decided that he 
shouldn’t do it. 


JE a description of the method and 
manner of Ayres had to be concentrated 
into a word, that word would be some 
variant of “simplicity.” He is as aris- 
tocratic as an old shoe. About him are 
none of the stage trappings that make fot 
impressiveness. 
ut I have seen him in other lands— 
seen him sway the minds and win the 
hearts of men—and I have been proud 
there to own him an American. His is a 
mind of tempered steel; but with it is a 
rsonality as mellow as a much-read 
k. Something of the penetration that 
was Hamilton's is blended with a touch of 
the kindliness that was Lincoln's. He 
finds his recreation in a second-hand boat 
and rides unashamed in an automobile 
that becomes just a portable rattle at 
twenty-two milesan hour. Drivingthrough 
the country, he is forever picking up 
casual strangers—whether bankers 
or bishops or beggars. 
That may be an exaggeration. I can- 
not now name any bishop to whom he has 
iven a lift, but I do recall a number of 
obse: There was one in particular. We 
found him trudging along a rural road and 
took him to the next town. As he got out 
of the car, he mumbled something about 
the length of time since anyone had treated 
him “regular.” Then he plunged his hand 
into the deep pocket of a ragged coat. 
“There’s darn little I can do for you, 
stranger,” he said to Ayres. “This ain’t 
much, but take it—I never had a brush 
for it, anyhow.” 
Ayres still keeps the can of tooth- 
powder that tramp gave him. 
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Curious Things I 
Have Seen When the 
Fish Were Not Biting 


(Continued from page 51) 


into their heads that people had more 
blood in their veins than nature intended. 
The first thing a doctor did was to 
“bleed” a patient. 

When a sick person was to be “bled,” 
healthy-looking leech was taken out of ia 
water about an hour before the affair was 
to be staged, so that it would be more 
voracious. As soon as it was applied, the 
leech immediately sunk its teeth into the 
patient's skin, and got down to business. 

But all this has changed. The leech, as 
a regular practitioner, has lost his job. 
And, curiously enough, as its popularity 
in medical practice waned, the leech itself 
became scarce. In many of its old haunts 
it is practically extinct. When I was a 
boy, a dip in the “ole swimmin' hole" 
meant a lot of leeches to be scraped off 
before you could dress. I remember that 
I had a special crotch in a willow tree 
where I kept an old battered butter knife 
for the sole purpose of scraping off leeches. 
But no boy seemed to mind having to pull 
off leeches before putting on clothes. I 
rather liked it; for the tooth marks itched 
ina pleasant sort of way that made gentle 
scratching nothing short of positive bliss. 


WHEN I go fishing, I find a comfort- 
able seat on the bank, with a crooked 
root to brace my feet against, toss my 
baited hook into the still water, and settle 
back to enjoy life. 

On such occasions my reverie has often 
been broken by an unearthly rattle, so 
harsh and unexpected as would almost 
have brought me to my feet, if I had not 
heard it before and pr a know what it 
was. There would be nothing in sight but 
a big-headed bird, with a blue sash across 
his breast, perched on an upstanding snag, 
with the air of one owning the land there- 
abouts, and the river as well. 

Whether he owned it or not, he was 
certainly familiar with that stream for 
miles. He could fly straight to eddies 
where catfish loaf; to deep, still pools 
where trout doze; to rippling shallows 
where minnows play; and to the very lily- 
pads where sunfish hide. 

When he was christened kingfisher, he 
was rightly named; for of all the fisher- 
folk he is the one that is universally suc- 
cessful. When he wants fish he goes out 
and gets them, whether they are biting or 
not! He never strains his back digging 
bait; neither does he have to sneak home 
through back streets to dodge those who 
would look into his empty creel. 

He has some excuse for his high and 
mighty airs, for he is kin to some mighty 
big folks in the feathered world. He can 
trace his lineage back to that misty past 
when Homer wrote, and Sappho sang. 


of ancient Greece, and was believed to 
have the power of stilling troubled waters 
while the eggs were hatching in their 
floating nest, was nothing but a kingfisher 
under another name. The expression 
“halcyon days” comes from this old 


| lade $9451 


in One Month 


If YOU Aren't Satisfied With Your Present Earnings 


Read How R. A. Prentiss 


“If anyone had tried to tell me a year ago that 
today Í would be my own boss, own a flourish- 
ing business, drive my own automobile—and 
that I could make $945 in a single month—I 
would have laughed at them. Yet all of those 
things have come to me in a brief span of 
fifteen months. And what I have done, you can 
duplicate. 


A Wage Earner For 
Fifteen Years 


“My name is R. A. Prentiss. I live in a small 
New England town where I was reared. My 
first job was that of a ticket taker. Next I 
became a conductor. Then I got a job in a 
retail shoe store. After several years of work- 
ing for someone else I decided to work for 
myself and opened a small shoe store. But 
high rents, keen competition, heavy overhead 
soon ate up my meager capital and I failed. I 
went back into a factory, back to long hours 
and a small weekly pay envelope. After fifteen 
years of hard work I was discouraged and with- 
out a future. 


I Answered An 
Unusual Advertisement 


“One night my uncle handed me an advertise- 
ment he had cut from a magazine. It stated 
that Z could own a business of my own without 
investing a penny, be my own boss—and that, 
without any experience or training, I could 
make from $100 to $200 a week. It told of 
other men, just like me, who were making that 
much and more. I couldn't believe that it was 
possible for me to make $100 a week but the 
advertiser offered to prove his statements. I 
was desperate so I mailed the coupon for the 
facts. And that simple step changed my whole 
life. 
Then Success— 
$945 In One Month 


“In a few days the information came. The 
proposition looked good. I decided to give it a 
trial in my spare time. The first month I made 
$254. Another month I cleared $262. I knew 


| I had the proposition I had wanted all my life. 

| I quit my job and devoted all of my time to 
The “halcyon,” that figured in the myths | 
| until one month I made $945. 


this work. My income grew bigger and bigger 


Easy Work— Big Profits 


“I am the local representative for The Comer 
Manufacturing Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers. of high-grade . top-coats "and 


alm ————— 


Made $945 in One Month 


raincoats in.the country. The coats are wonder- 
ful values. They are made from the finest 
fabrics and are tailored into up-to-the-minute 
styles. They are cold-proof and wind-proof as 
well as water-proof. And because they are 
such big values people order them on sight. 
I just take orders. I don't have to collect or 
deliver, the company does that. I get my 
profits the minute I take an order. And for 
doing this easy, pleasant work I have made as 
much as $945 in a month. 


My Future Was 
Never So Bright 


“Just recently The Comer Manufacturing 
Company gave me a Buick Touring Car as a 
bonus in addition’ to my large earnings. I'm 
my own boss now. I own my own business. ] 
don't have to worry about money because 
every minute of my time puts money in my 
pocket. I'm fixed for life. And everything I 
have I owe to the time when I answered that 
advertisement. If I hadn't done that I would 
still be a dissatisfied wage earner." 


You Have The 
Same Chance 


If you would like to have a business of your 
own, without investing a penny; if you would 
like to have a chance to make $200 a week 
and get an automobile free just as Mr. Prentiss 
did—then mail the coupon. I will send you 
full particulars of the proposition that has 
enabled R. A. Prentiss to become a successful 
business man, with an income that makes him 
financially independent. Mail the coupon at 
once and I will send this information, without 
cost or obligation. 


C. E. COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. J-530, Dayton, Ohio 


gno = -eenen m — — 


iMAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MANUFACTURING CO. 
- Dept. J-530, Dayton, Ohio | 
|| Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars of the 
proposition that has enabled R. A Prentiss to make 
I $045 ira single month and get a Buick Touring Car. 
l This does not obligate me in any way. | 


[| Address mo ————————M————ÉáÓ | 
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E 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s toll 


Be the one to escape— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Pyorrhea, public menace though it is, can be 
successfully fought. 


You need not pay the price in lost teeth and 
ill health as four persons out of every five 
past 40, and thousands younger, do. 


But don’t delay. Don’t wait for tender, bleed- 
ing gums to tell you Pyorrhea is on the way. 


Start the fight now. Go to your dentist regu- 
larly for tooth and gum inspection and brush 
your teeth, twice daily, with refreshing Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 
teeth white and the mouth healthy. 
This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea. It is the one thal many thousands 
have found beneficial for years. For your own sake 
make sure thal you gel it. Ask for, and insist upon, 
Forhan's For the Gums. Al all druggists, 35c and 
60c in tubes. 


forharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
Qs NEU York. ~ 
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fancy, meaning calm, beautiful days- 

The harsh clatter of the kingfisher may 
sometimes make you want to wring his 
neck; but at other times, when fishing, 
you will hear voices so pure and ethereal 
that you wonder whether you are awake 
or dreaming: I remember a certain late 
afternoon, as I sat watching the glow in 
the west, the purple shadows creeping up 
the hillsides, and the mystery of coming 
night, the holy hush was broken by notes 
so silvery that I could hardly believe they 
were of earth. It was the evening hymn 
of the wood thrush. 

Even John Burroughs, who had every 
musical adjective at his tengue's end, did 
not attempt the impossible, but contented 
himself with saying: "It is the finest 
sound in nature. It suggests no passion or 
emotion, nothing personal, but seems to 
be the voice of that calm, sweet solem- 
nity that one attains to in his best mo- 
ments. It realizes a peace, and a deep, 
solemn joy that only the finest souls may 
know." 

There is another musician who is seldom 
found far from water. His flutelike **O- 
ka-lee-lee!" often makes me forget to slap 
at the little flattened-out, yellow-striped 
flies that persistently settle on wrist and 
ankle. I neglect to jerk when the cork 
goes under with a swirling swish. The red- 
wing blackbird is much oftener in evidence 
than the bird with the voice of an angel. 
If your outing lasts until the twilight, and 
if there happens to be a nearby marsh 
where cattails nod and lilies ride at anchor, 
you are almost sure to hear this bugler 
with the crimson epaulettes. I can shut 
my eyes now, see the lilies on a pond I 
have not visited in years, and still hear 
the limpid flutings of artists long since 
dead. 

The redwing has the happy faculty of 
getting the best out of life with the least 

ssible exertion. He is always in a good 

umor. A veritable Pollyanna in feathers, 
taking things just as they come, and see- 
ing good in everything. (f know folks who 
could learn from this apostle of good 
cheer much that would make their lives 
happier—to say nothing of the lives of 
those with whom they come in contact. 
Who would not be a fisherman if it 
brought him to know so charming a 
character? 


F['HE only hummingbird's nest I ever 
found—and I had been looking forone all 
my life—was when a tiny feather floated 
down and came to rest on the water near 
where my cork was sleeping. Guided by 
the droning of a motor that could not 
have been bigger than a bird shot, I 
looked up in time to see the ruby-throated 
mite settle on a limb just above my head. 
I hardly dared to look away for fear I 
could not find the place again, so per- 
fectly did the nest match the limb on 
which it was saddled. 

When I inspected it, I found that it 
seemed to be made of plant down, all 
felted together. It was lined with some- 
thing even finer and softer, while the out- 
side was shingled with bits of lichen, held 
in place by spider webs. The capacity of 
the dainty cup was taxed to hold the two 
pure white oval pearls that passed for 
eggs. 

As far as I could tell, the male did 
nothing but sit near by, wipe his bill, and 
preen and dress his feathers, stopping only 
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long enough to scratch his head occasion- 
ally. He did not seem to realize what an 
atom he was, but acted as if he were at 
least the size of a crow, reminding me of 
certain under-size humans of my acquaint- 
ance. 

But this little pinch of feathers covered 
a heart as bold as ever beat. With a 
shrill squeak of defiance, he would dart 
from his perch and, if he fancied his do- 
main was being invaded, attack a lumber- 
ing old buzzard with the ferocity of a tiger. 
Then—again man-like—he would return 
to his former position and brag to his wife 
about the great things he had done. 

I kept watch of this nest until the eggs 
natched. The babies looked for all the 
world like a pair of very damp little black 
bugs. The most thrilling thing of the 
whole business was to watch the mother 
feed them. She would brace her tail 
against the rim of the nest, and without 
any ceremony plunge her long bill to the 
hilt down the throat of the nearest 
youngster. Then she would begin a violent 
churning process that often lifted the 
baby off its feet and left it dangling from 
her bill, as she forced up partly digested 
food and rammed it dam her child's 
throat. How the young survive this rough 
treatment is another of nature's unsolved 
mysteries. 


QONE June morning, in taking a short 
cut across a stubble field, I surprised 
a mother partridge and her young having 
a sun bath. The twelve or more babies, 
which seemed not more than a day or so 
old, looked like little brown balls. 

As soon as the mother sensed my pres- 
ence she said something to the children 
which I failed to catch. Then she flew 
directly toward me, and flopped down a 
few steps in front, fluttering and dragging 
herself as if badly hurt. She would come 
toward me, then retreat, a!l the while 
beating her wings on the ground, and 
doing everything she could think of to 
make me follow her—away from her 
babies. 

Knowing this to be an old trick of her 
folks, I paid no attention to her antics, 
which would have been comical if they 
had not been so pathetic, and hurried to 
the place where I had last seen the young 
ones. I could not find a single one. I 
knew that they, obedient to their mother’s 
low-spoken warning, were hiding near 
where I was standing; but if the ground 
had opened and swallowed the brood they 
could not have disappeared more com- 
pletely. 

Going over the ground foot by foot, I 
finally located one little furry ball squeezed 
under a leaf that was about half the size 
of the bird; and the curious part of it was, 
the leaf appeared to be perfectly flat on 
the ground. Partly under a stick no 
bigger than my thumb, I located two 
more. Their eyes were tight shut, and I 
could not detect the slightest movement 
to indicate that they were breathing. 

A minute search failed to reveal the 
hiding places of any of the others, though 
I knew they were right before my eyes. 
So I walked away until I was out of sight. 
Then I circled back, hidden by a clump of 
bushes, to where I had a clear view; and 

‘here I waited. Thinking the danger past, 
the mother suddenly appeared, gave a low 
call—the most reassuring sound I had 
ever heard—and instantly a resurrection 
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UHL Steel “Work-Less 


Desks ~at New Low Prices 


THE growing popularity of these handsome desks 
materially cuts production costs. Write for 
new low prices! 


“Work-Less” Desks are roomy—yet very compact. Occ 
far less floor space. When closed, only 25 }4 inches wide. Solidly 


built of steel and wood. Good looking. Long wearing. And 
the most comfortable and convenient typewriter desk for home 
or office ever designed because operator "sits right up to it.” 
Compact stationery department easily accessible. Typewriter 
base and side leaves at ideal working levels. Lighting arrange- 
ment which throws perfect light right over machine 
—furnished if desired. 
For best ible combination, we recommend 
i Desk and the 


cei U Steel 
ee ea aa 


which insures correct and comfortable 
seating. No round shoulders. Approved 
by American Posture League. 


Write for catalog, prices and 
full information. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


1802 Hastings Street Toledo, Ohio 
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For the growing 
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a pure and 
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treat —its 

daily use is, 
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took place! The spot seemed alive with 
little dee bodies, all hastening to the 
devoted mother. 

Now, these little beings had probably 
never had just such an experience in their 
shortlives. Possibly they had never heard 
that warning call before. But the instant 
their mother told them to lie low, they 
obeyed, and remained frozen in position 
until she told them the danger was over. 
How human it all was! A mother willing 
to give her life for her children; and the 
implicit faith of childhood in that mother 
love. 


SOMETIMES fishing involves a lot of 
tramping about; and after a long morn- 
ing of this, every fiber of my being de- 
mands rest, and lots of it. 

Stretched flat on my back, I gaze 
straight up into the illimitable blue until 
I can pick out two or three slowly moving 
black specks swinging around in dizzy 
circles. As I gaze, the specks grow iarger, 
the circles increase in size, and I know 
that the buzzards—for that is what they 
are—are descending in graceful spirals to 
the lower strata. 

To watch the effortless soaring of a 
buzzard, is to experience a sensation of 
absolute repose, a restfulness that nothing 
else in nature can impart. There is no 
suggestion of hurry in this wonderful 
flight. If they wish to ascend, there is no 
unseemly flapping of wings; they simply 
mount an ascending current of warm air 
and go along with it. 

We have all known people, good people, 
too, who went through life unappreciated. 
They made no great show, but in their 

ulet way did what their hands found to 
o, and said nothing about it. 

Well, the common earthworm is one of 
the unfortunate beings whose services are 
not appreciated. Everyone admits that he 
makes the finest kind of bait. Without 
him, fishing would be a mighty uphill 
business. But how many-of us ever think 
of him as a world builder? Who ever pats 
him on the back and tells him he is the 
best friend the farmer has. 
~ Without his labor, much of the land 


| would become hard and unproductive. 


His entire life is spent boring holes in the 
earth, and bringing to the surface the rich 
subsoil which plant life must have. 

His method of doing this is unique. He 
just pushes his head against the soil, 
swallows the dirt in front of him, then 
backs out, deposits his load on the surface, 
and returns for another. On summer 
mornings you may see many of these little 
“worm casts," as they are called, scattered 
about the garden path; visible proof that 
he has not been fooling away the hours of 
darkness. They are exactly the shape and 
size of the worm itself, but soon crumble 
away under the heat of the sun. 

Uncounted billions of earthworms are 
on the job day and night, bringing to the 
surface rich soil. Scientists dave esti- 
mated that the work of earthworms adds 
about one fiftieth of an inch annually to 
the soil; something like two inches a 
century. His everlasting borings serve 


also to admit the rain and the air; while 
his abandoned tunnels furnish convenient 
paths for the little roots of useful plants. 
So the next time you sneak off down be- 
hind the barn armed with a hoe and an old 
tomato can, take as many as you think 
you will need, but do not be wasteful of 
the little wageless workers who have been 
helping with your garden. 

About the worst thing that can happen 
to fishermen is to get out of bait. And 
once, when fishing in a mountain stream, 
that very thing happened to me, just when 
the fish were biting best. There was noth- 
ing to do but try and catch a grasshopper 
—which is sometimes easy and sometimes 
not. However, I finally flushed a perfect 
beauty, fully two inches long, with coral 
spots on his under wings, and bright 

ellow leggings that came above his 
les He sailed blithely over the bushes, 
and, picking out a clear spot, lighted in 
plain view. 

I cut a long, keen switch, leaving a 
bunch of leaves at the tip; and armed with 
this I stalked that grasshopper with all 
the woodcraft of an Indian. My first 
attempt to hit him was a failure, though 
my weapon seemed to strike the exact 
spot where he was sitting. The trouble 
was, he was not there. As he saw that I 
meant business, his flights became longer, 
giving me not only more walking to do, 
but often causing a miscalculation as to 
his stopping place. While I would be 
trying to locate him, he would spring up 
from between my feet, crack his heels in 
my very face, and be off again. When I 
had worn my switch to a frazzle, and he 
was still one lap ahead, I concluded to 
try my hat as a net. 

By this time I was getting real “het 
up," and determined to have that tantaliz- 
ing bundle of springs, hair triggers, and 
ball-bearing sockets, if it took all sum- 
mer. Out of breath, drenched with per- 
spiration, but with fire in my eye and with 
what was left of.my hat in my hand, I 
chased him until I :was tired. out and 
willing to quit. But the grasshopper 
was as fresh and as chipper as when we 
started! ` 
~ The surprising thing about chasing a 

rasshopper is that the instant he alights 
he becomes a different-looking somebody 
from what he was in flight. All his bright 
colors are on the under wings; and when 
he comes to rest and closes his everyday 
or outer ones, the colors are: completely 
hidden. 


AL these little happenings, and many, 
many more, have come into my life 
while I was following the windings of wood- 
land streams, or while sitting on the banks 
of quiet ponds. Catching fish is the least 
part of fishing. The great thing is the 
opportunity it offers us to sense our kin- 
ship with all out-of-doors; to get so close 
that we can feel the throbbing of nature's 
heart; to listen to her voice as it finds 
expression in the wind through the pines; 
the laughter of falling waters; the songs 
of birds; the rumble of thunder; and the 
drone of insects. 


"FORTY Years in the Secret Service" is an interview with one of 
the most famous officers in the employ of Uncle Sam. He has solved 
scores of mysteries, and arrested hundreds of criminals; but he 


has never hurt a man nor has he been hurt by one. 


Next month he 


tells you the story of his encounters with desperate lawbreakers. 
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100aWeek 


Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These are a few records that show 
you how our Representatives make 
money right from the start. You 
are now offered the same oppor- 
tunity. 


$210 First 2 Weeks 


That’s the record of Edgar Morris, 
who had never done work of this 


kind before. 


$13 Profit First Afternoon 
is the result of the first few hours’ 
work on the part of Jacob Myron 
of Connecticut. 


$40 in 24 Hours 


That’s the result of the first trial 
by: B. Collander of Massachusetts. 


ANOL 


The Better Way to By | 


V * : * Ew J 


If you are interested in more money—if you 
want to make $100 a week, here is a real 
opportunity to do it. You will not have to 
invest any money and previous experience 
is not necessary. You can begin by using 
spare time. Your profits will start at once. 

ou will be independent. You can work 
just as many hours a day as you want to 
and you can make good money for every 
hour you work. If you are interested in 
$100 a week, if you are sincere, energetic 
and honest, this opportunity is open to 


3 you today. 


We Need 700 


Men and Women 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of Zanol Products. In the -Zanol Labora- 
tories and Pure Food Kitchens we make 
more than 350 Food Products, Toilet 
Preparations, Household and Laundry 
Necessities. Zanol Products have been 
giving supreme satisfaction for seventeen 
years. 


We have millions of customers in every 
part of the United States. But none of our 
products are sold in stores. We sell only 
direct from our factory, giving our custom- 
ers excellent values, fresh goods and low 
prices. In each community, we appoint 


a representative through whom our custom- 
ers can send us their orders. And now 
we are ready for 700 more men and women 
for this delightful, fascinating work. 


$750 In One Month 


As the Zanol Representative you will have 
an opportunity to earn big profits. H. T. 
Pearl of Oklahoma has made $750 in a 
single month. Edgar Morris made $210 
in cash in his first two weeks. R. L. Mar- 
shall of New Jersey earned $80 in just five 
hours. These are some samples of what 
others are doing. You will have the same 
opportunity. 


An Excellent Future 


Your profit will begin at once. And it will 
grow week by week. You will simply 
introduce Zanol Products in your territory 
and let the people know that you have ` 
become the Zanol Representative. Our 
roducts are advertised in the leading 
omen’s Magazines. They are well 
known. Our customers bought more than 
four million dollars’ worth last year. That 
insures a good income. We will provide 
you with complete, simple instructions, 
full equipment and everything that is 
necessary to begin earning money. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made By 


Our Representatives in 8 Months 


If you want your share of these profits, if 

ou want a business of your own, with 
immediate opportunity for $100 a week 
and an unlimited future, write now for 
the details. Experience is not necessary. 
Hardly any of our most successful repre- 
sentatives had any previous experience in 
this kind of work. We make it easy for you. 
We help you in every way to get started 
quickly and to make big profits without 
waiting or delay. 


We offer you the same proposition that has 
brought bis incomes and splendid success 
to hundreds of others. Men and women, 
who were formerly salesmen, bookkeepers, 
farmers, merchants, workmen, teachers, 


and preachers—people with all sorts of 


We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a high-grade 
proposition. We want to help you in every way 


to make large profits and we offer to provide a 


car without any expense to you whatever. Just 
write for our proposition. Mail the coupon for 
details of the plan that will give you this auto- 
mobile without expense and from $10 to $30 a 
day in cash. ae 


experience—others with no previous em- 
loyment, have found success as Zanol 
epresentatives. 


Accept This Offer 


Just send us your name and we will give you all 
the facts. You do not need to risk a penny. You 
need not agree to pay anything or do anything. 
We want 700 representatives. These oppor- 
tunities are offered today. A splendid future 
and a delightful money-making offer is ready 
for you. So write now. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon and mail it at once. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


President and General. Manager 


Dept. 486 Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Albert Mills, Pres., The Ameri 
V Dept. 486, Cincinnati, Ohio 

1 Please send me; 
lany obligation, 
V means of which I € 


and without 
plan by 
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That Troublesome Thing Called Charm 


(Continued from page 41) 


Turn back the thief 


that robs you 
f h A rt dress and the new coat and the trip to insisted on hurrying Laurie back to Water- 
o eat comfo New York were put off further and further ville Christmas night. “Got to be at the 
into the future. Every once in a while office to-morrow moming early,” he ex- 


IR—just plain, ordinary air Allan asked her in his letters, “When are plained earnestly. "Have to get on!” 
thatsurrounds youdayand you coming to New York?" and she an- Then, trying to laugh it off, “When a 
night—is a downright thief of swered laconically, “I can’t get away man’s got such a grand little wife, it 
heat. Whenit getsintoasteam- just now.” It seemed as if those bills keeps him busy, you know!” 
heating system it robs you of would never be paid. Ds : Frances had expected to see Allan at 
heat comfort and wastes your In the fall, Frances went to visit Laurie Christmas, but at the last moment he 
fuel for a week-end. She found her radiant, wrote her that he could not come. Her 
` surrounded by lovely furniture, rugs, cur- lips quivered as she read the letter, but 
The No. 2 Hoffman Vacuum tains, china—and by Gardner’s devotion. she gulped down her tears of disappoint- 
Valve lets air out of radiators * I'm so happy, Fran,” she said. ment. He had stopped asking her when 
freely but it doesn't let it back. Frances laughed. “That’s quite ap- she was coming to New York. And she 
You get steam with a smaller parent, dear. And how’s the budget?” could not throw aside the little hurt 


Laurie wrinkled her forehead. "Pretty feeling in her heart that things were not 
good. Of course it’s sort of hard at first; quite the same between her and Allan as 
but if you stick to a thing you can always they had been the year before. But the 
put it over, don't you think? Gardner hurt vanished quickly when two weeks 


fire. Thatsavesfuel. Theradi- 
ators that always used to be 
cold are now warmand the heat 


lasts longer. says I'm doing very well." later she had a telegram from him askin 
, You can have red-hot steam on As Frances dressed for the little dinner if he could come for Sunday. He wante 
bitter cold days, hot steam on cold party that Laurie was giving for her, a to see her especially. Frances read those 


days, and warm steam on mild days. 


iren Vecuam Valves wilkalion: feeling of regret touched her. She wished words over and over again. What did it 


? 3 
a range ol radiator tempehifute yon she had that new dress. She wanted tolook mean? Allan had never spoken of mar: 


have never been alis ta secun Dio her best for Laurie’s friends. Lauriecame riage to her, had never said he loved her, 
fore and will actually save you dancing into her room, flushed, exquisite. and yet— 
money in fuel bills at the same time. “ Nearly ready, darling? . . - Why,” 

Mail the coupon for booklet, her face fell a bit, “are you wearing that THE next few days were very happy 
“Locking the Door Against the dress?” ones for her. Then at supper-time on 
Heat Thief,” and learn how to enjoy "My only one," answered Frances Thursday evening came a long-distance 
real heat comfort this winter. jauntily. call for her. 

Ee descuido Ob ANE: “But I thought—I thought you got a a you quw pde Had anything hap- 
Dept. I, 512Fifth Avenue, New York City MEV One s EN pened to Allan? Then she gave a littlé 
Couldn’t afford it.” Frances was la- sigh of relief. Faintly over the wire came 
conic. Laurie’s voice: 

Laurie bit her lip. “But if you wanted “Fran, could you come to-morrow and 
it?” she queried. spend the week-end with me? Gardner 
Frances laughed, but there was a little hastogo away—hehas to see a man in Buf- 
hard note in her laughter. “If you can’t faloon Saturday—and I hate to be alone.” 
afford a thing, you just can't want it,” “T don't see how I can,” said Frances 

she answered. "Haven't you found that quickly. “Allan’s coming." 
out yet, child?" "Oh!" Laurie's voice was very dis- 


“Oh, well," Laurie rallied, “it’s a very pope there was almost a sob in it. 
becoming dress, away I always liked “Well, of course, you couldn't then. I 
it—and you have such lovely eyes, Fran! wouldn't want you to." 


Would you like to wear my blue beads? "Why don't you come home here?" 
They'l go beautifully with it, and I Frances asked. 
haven't anything they go with just now. “I can't. Gardner doesn’t think I'd 
You can keep them till I need them." better. It’s sort of expensive." 
Frances smiled. Laurie might be ex- "Oh!" Frances could see Laurie's 
travagant, but she was generous. Ín a worried eyes. 
moment she came dashing in with the Her mother's voice sounded close be- 
beads, then hurried out again. Frances hind her. “What is it?” i 
heard her at the back door, then her “Laurie wants me to come for the week- 
voice: end. Gardner's going away. Perhaps you 
“Oh, Gardner, the man's here with the could go." 
ice cream. Have you any money? I've Her mother shook her head. “The 
got to pay him now." Sandersons are coming to dinner Sunday. 
A pause, then the puzzled answer: But you'll go, won't you?" 
* Why, yes; but, honey; just yesterday, * But Allan's coming!" 
Ilet you have—" “Oh, I forgot about Allan. That's too 
“I know it, sweetheart; but there were bad. Can't he come some other time?" 
quite a few things—we don't have a party “I don't know whether he can or not. 


VALVE. 3 every night." He's coming this week-end. He wants to 


see me. I’ve made this engagement with 
more heat from less coal HEN Frances came out of her room him. And I can't go!” 

a few moments later, Gardner was * But, Fran!" her mother's voice was 
standing silent in the middle of the living- shocked, “ Laurie wants you! Allan could 
room. On his face was a serious look, a come next Sunday just as well.” 
worried look. Then he saw Frances, and “But perhaps he couldn't!" To herself 
the shadow passed. she was saying, with hands clenched: “I 
: But Frances could not forget that look. won't go! I’ve given up so many things 
m — She saw it again when he and Laurie came for her! I won't give this up!" 

: home for Christmas, Laurie prettier than Evidently Laurie had heard the discus- 
Address: i dues o uei uot xe eraEVS o| | ever in a new fur coat. sion: 
ése nihisisivigie anpe RELLLELIIIIIE, She saw that look once again when he * Oh, Fran," came her pleading voice, 


* HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. : 
: Dept. I, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your booklet. 
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Heres B 

a nourisbing foo 
any finicky child 
will eat - - - - > 


Because children love it 


FINICKY ape in any child is a 

cA danger signal. If your child is a poor 

eater—if he doesn’t like plain, nourish- 

ing food and won't drink milk—if he picks 
indifferently at his meals— 

Don't wait and think he'll outgrow these 
bad habits later on. Now is the time he must 
have plenty of the proper kind of food in order 
to avoid the menace of malnutrition. 

With Eagle Brand you can be sure your 
child gets the food elements he needs. Be- 
gin with this one corrective food which he 
won't be finicky about. For children love 
Eagle Brand. 


What Eagle Brand does—and why 


Eagle Brand is now used in thousands of 
homes for building up underweight children 
of all ages. 

Eagle Brand is effective in combating mal- 
nutrition for two reasons— 

(1) Children like it. It is just sweet enough 
to appeal to childish appetites. 


$ 


3 
Consider these alarming facts 


6,000,000 children in our country 
—one out of every three—are 
suffering from undernourishment. 
Hardly a family — well-to-do and 
poor alike—escapes the menace of 
malnutrition. 

Your own child may fall victim 
to this insidious evil — his whole 
mental and physical development 
handicapped — unless you, his 
mother, learn to protecthim against 
malautrition now. For it is during 
childhood that malnutrition ac- 
complishes its most deadly work. 


What every mother can do 

(1) Learn all you can about mal- 
nutrition and how to treat it. You 
can get all this information in a set 
of 3 Little Books, published by the 
Borden Company. 


They will tell you how to recog 
nize malnutrition and how to over 
come or prevent it by proper diet 
and health habits. They give you 
menus and recipes, calory and vi- 
tamin tables, and valuable health 
rules for girls and boys of all ages 


Send for the 3 Little Books today 
Use the coupon below. 


(2) Check up on your child's 
daily health habits. 


(3) Let your doctor examine him 
thoroughly for any organic defects. 


(4) Order Eagle Brand from your 
grocer and start feedings at once. 


Do these four things and you will 
protect your child against his worst 
enemy — malnutrition, 


If your child eats his Eagle Brand 
ration (2 tablespoonfuls) on bread 
or crackers, make sure he drinks 
a full glass of water afterwards 


(2) Children get from Eagle Brand exactly 
what they need. Milk— pure,safe, with its body 
and bone building properties, its vitamins. 
And sugar—the quickest source of energy. 


Try it today 
Order a supply of Eagle Brand from your grocet 
today. Serve two cups a day regularly between 
mal so as not to interfere with his regular food 
which he must have too. Mix two tablespoons of 
Eagle Brand in 24 cup of cold water. Pour the 
mik from the can to the spoon. 


In very difficult cases 


If your child has such an ingrained dislike of drink- 
ing milk that he even objects to drinking Eagle 
Brand, try giving it to him at first in other forms. 


When everything else fails, children will eat it 
spread undiluted on bread or poured over cereal. 

ften they'll take it, too, mixed with prunes, dates 
or figs. Or as drink mixed with egg and various 
flavors, such as chocolate, vanilla or fruit juices. 
Certain valuable recipes for health foods, like custards 
made with Eagle Brand, are also given in Menus for 
Little People, one of the 3 Little Books mentioned 
elsewhere on this page. 


The food value is the same in whatever 
form you give it. 

The important thing is to see that your 
child gets his daily ration of Eagle Brand 
regularly. 


4 
You can also serve SN 
the daily ration 7 - PA 
two tablespoonfu ey n. / THE 
on your child's = / BORDEN 
morning cereal in ig. 
place of sugar. W via ou ^ ae | COMPANY 
eir Presenven Mri wi Meck | 2 x. 
, x M eese "|^ 205 Borden Building 
ee : 7 — 350 Madison Avenue 
NR, Ame New York, N.Y. 
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He takes his pipe 
1800 miles 


into China 


No, it isn’t because his wife objects to his 
smoking in the house. We don’t know that 
he has a wife, for that matter. 


Mr. Mellor takes his pipe far into the 
interior of the Land of Confucius because 
he is attached to the good U. S. S. Palos, 
which, among other waters, sails the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. 

This is what Mr. Mellor writes: 


U. S. S. Palos 
Chung King, China 
January 24, 1924 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
G. S. Schloss, 
Dear Sir: 


I have just been reading a letter that 
was sent to our canteen yeoman and 
thought that this would be a good time 
to tell you of our appreciation of the fine 
tobacco that your firm shipped us. I feel 
that I can say the same for the crew of 
this ship. 

Yes, this sure is an out-of-the-way place 
and we sure enjoy a good smoke. We feel 
that we can at least rely on your tobacco 
always being fresh, especially that in the 
glass jars. 

This ship is now eighteen hundred miles 
in the interior of China on the upper 
Yangtse Kiang. One of the greatest pleas- 
ures we have is riding ponies out in the 
hills surrounding Chung King; and there 
is hardly a man but what carries one of 
your small tins of tobacco with him on these 
trips. Every man on the ship smokes 
Edgeworth and quite a few chew it too. 

Speaking for all hands and the ship's 
cook, I can say that we will uphold your 
fine tobacco on this part of the river as 
every man is for Edgeworth first, last and 
nlways. Best regards to Edgeworth from 
the crew of the U. S. S. Palos on the 
Yangtse River. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Robert N. Mellor 


If you would try 
before you buy, let us 
send you free samples 
j of Edgeworth and give 

WNN 7 you a chance to learn 

E IEA at first hand why so 

u ON many smokers like it. 

EADY pu pom Write your 

/ ~ name and address 

to Larus & 

Brother Com- 

pany, 25 South 

21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
1 sizes to suit the 
needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
doze ‘rton of any size of Edgeworth 
: Ready-Rubbed for the same 

ild pay the jobber. 
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“you could explain it to him. He's an 
awfully reasonable person." 

Frances felt herself weakening. Laurie 
was right. Allan always did understand. 

* But, Laurie, couldn't I come to you 
next week?" 

* Oh, no, no! I want to see you now. 
I've got to see you! I know it's awfully 
selfish of me to ask you to come, but 

you’re the only person I can count on to 
help." 

* Something's happened," thought 
Frances. Desperately she made another 
stand. “But can't you pull through by 
yourself?” 

“Oh, Fran, please—please come!” 

Something clutched Frances’s heart. 
She looked away from the telephone. At 
that moment her mother seized the re- 
ceiver from her hand. 

“What is it, Laurie?” she asked anx- 
iously, pushing Frances aside. “Has any- 
thing happened?” 

Frances could hear the murmur of 
Laurie’s voice; she tried desperately to 
catch the words, but she couldn’t. 

Then her mother spoke, quickly, de- 
cidedly, “Why, of course, she’s coming. 
Don’t you worry, dear!” 

“Mother! Allan!" Frances's voice rang 
out, loud, agonized. 

Her mother put up a warning hand, not 
heeding the outburst: “She can get off 
early, I ours, and catch the four o'clock 
train." 

Another interval, then,“ Why, of course 
she wants to come, Laurie. Don't you, 
Fran?" 

For a moment Frances hesitated. Her 
mother put her hand over the mouth- 
piece of the telephone. 

“Why, Frances!" she whispered, “don’t 
you love your sister? Laurie needs you.” 

With a little sigh, Frances gave in. 
“Yes, I'll go," she breathed. 

But when her mother hung up the 
receiver, she protested weakly, “Mother, 
how could you? I wanted to see Allan!” 

Her mother smiled. “I know it, dear. 
But you know you wouldn't have had a 
good time with Allan if you knew Laurie 
needed you." 

Frances did not answer. She was re- 
membering the words of Allan's message, 
“I want to see you especially," and she 
was trying to drown the ache of her heart. 

"He'll understand. He always does," 
she said to herself, as she wrote out a 
telegram to send to him; but she could 
not help wondering if he would, and she 
hated herself for giving in to Laurie, and 
she almost hated her mother and Laurie 
for making it so that she could not but 
give in. 


WHEN she arrived Gardaer and 
Laurie met her at the station. Laurie 
threw her arms around her. 

“Te was sweet of you to come.” 

“Yes,” added Gardner, gruy. “Glad 
you could make it.” 

Frances shot him a glance. He looked 
thin and pale, and very tired, and on his 
face was that harassed, worried look, 
that same look that had been on her 
father's face when she had asked him for 
money for Laurie's bills. 

“Tm taking this train out.” His voice 
was very cold. He leaned over and kissed 
Laurie, a. perfunctory kiss. 

"Something's happened," thought 
Frances; "I'm so glad I came!” 
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It was not till they were getting ready 
for bed that night that Laurie told Frances 
her troubles. 

“Fran, I don’t know what we're going 
to do—Gardner and I," She pone. 

“Yes?” encouraged Frances. 

* We've been living beyond our income 
I overdrew my account a few days ago, 
and when I asked him for some extra 
money last night, why—he—" 

“How did you happen to get behind, 
Laurie?" she asked. 

“Well, I didn't realize I was. You see, 
Gardner has so many friends here, and we 
have to entertain quite a bit, and you do 
have to have things nice, and there was 
my fur coat. I had to have it! And the 
cheap ones are so awful!” 

“What about the property Father gave 
you?” 

“Oh,” Laurie shrugged her shoulders, 
“that isn’t much. The rent comes in by 
the month. Part of that went to the fur 
coat. And then the other day I bought a 
spring hat.” i 

“A spring hat in January?” cried Fran- 
ces. “But, Laurie, you didn’t need it!” 

“But it was such a beauty, and I was 
going to a tea and—I was wondering, do 
you suppose—Father could help us out?” 

Frances stared at her sister. Then her 
glance wandered around her sister’s bed- 
room: the dark mahogany furniture, the 
gay chintz hangings at the windows. The 
closet door was open, and she could see 
Laurie’s dresses hanging there, and Laurie’s 
fur coat, and.on the shelf four hat boxes. 
Suddenly a flood of memories rushed over 
her: Laurie bringing her mother home 
from the seashore, Laurie's wedding, 
Laurie’s trousseau, those bills, her mother’s 
worried face, her father’s bent head, Gard- 
ner’s harassed look. 

She sprang to her feet. 


“You didn’t need that hat, Laurie!” 
she cried, “and you didn*t need your 
coat either. You make me tired!—always 
indulging yourself, always thinking that 
just because you want a thing you have 
to have it! It wouldn’t hurt you to give 
up a few things you wanted once in a 
while, and to do a few things you didn’t 
want to do! Here we've all been skimpin 
at home to pay for your wedding an 
your trousseau, and now you come crying 
to Father to help you out of debt! hr 
make me sick! You have a fine husband 
and a lovely home, everything anyone 
could ask for—but you've got to act as 
if he had a ten-thousand-dollar income, 
and then whine because he objects! You 
knew how much he was making, and you 
say you love him! Well, why don't you 
see it through? Laurie, you're such a 
rotten sport!” 

She stopped abruptly at the sight of 
Laurie’s stricken face. 

** [—I—" gasped Laurie. “Oh, Fran, ] 
know I’m extravagant; but somehow ] 
never can seem to realize about money. 
I never earned money as you do, and 
Father and Mother always gave me as 
much as I wanted. Oh, I don’t want to 
drag Gardner into debt—and he was so 
angry—and he didn’t kiss me good-by—”’ 
Tears were running down her cheeks, sobs 


choking her throat. 


Frances gave a little gasp. Her anger 
melted away. Laurie was crying—pretty, 
little golden-haired, smiling Laurie! She 
gathered her into her arms. i 


——— 
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is $15.00 OP Home 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First PRIZE— 
$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


To be built on lot provided by winner. 
Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
$1200 lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two THIRD Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two FounTH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two FirrH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


Two SixrH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University of accepted standard. 


EMEMBER: To compete successfully in the Home 
Li hting Contest, your child must obtain a copy of this 
**Home Lighting Primer" from your local electrical people. 


Have your child go to the local electrical club or 
league, or to the office where you pay your electric 
light bills and get, free, the “Home Lighting Primer.” 


—It tells how to win this $15,000 electrical home or 
a college scholarship, contains a complete illustrated 
series of simple lessons on better home lighting and 
fully explains both the local and the international 
phases of the Home Lighting Contest activity. 

Watch for the announcement of the essay contest in 
your town. — Any school child, ten years of age of 
older, may compete. 


Better Light— Better Sight 


The Home Lighting Contest is designed to teach tht 
public, particularly the young generation, more about 
electric light, and how in their daily lives to properly 
use it so that in future years there shall be less eye trouble 
and better general health. This activity has the suppor 
of our leading educational and health authorities. 


Your Local Electric People Will Help 


The Electrical League or Club, or the Electric Light Company 
serving you, will gladly enter your children in the Home Light- 
ing Contest, supply them with the “Home Lighting Primer” and 
tell them what to do. There will be local prizes, and the winning 
children will be contestants for the international prizes—the 
$15,000 electrical home and the university scholarships. 


Be sure that your children enroll for the essay contest as soon 
as it is announced in your city or town. Watch your home paper. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 
680 Fifth Avenue - + * New York,NY 
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.ENOS $ 
Be FRUIT 
| SALTI 

F )ERIVATIVE 

OMPOUND 


The words FruitSalt” 
and ENO, and the de- 
sign on the label, are 


eStart the 
. protected by registra- 
Day Right tion in U. S. A. 


FRUIT SALT 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


THE early morning glass of 
water, cold or hot, spark- 
ling delightfully with ENO's 
“Fruit Salt"— Derivative 
Compound, thoroughly 
cleanses the eliminative sys 
tem, and makes for another 
day of Happy Health. 
ENO's is so refreshing 
and agreeable, so gentle in 
action, that young or old, 
strong or feeble, find it the 
most pleasant, as well as the 
most effective Health-Drink. 


Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
Sydney Wellington 


Toronto 


Prepared only by 
J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
London, England 


Druggists Ves 
75c and 
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“There, there, dear! I didn’t mean to 
say that. I just lost my temper. Don’t 
cry, darling! I tell you what we'll do. 
We'll go over your accounts to-morrow 
morning .and we'll plan another budget. 
We'll fix up everything." 

“Oh, Fran," whispered Laurie, “ you're 
a dear." 

Frances lay awake a long while that 
night. She kept thinking of Gardner, and 
that perfunctory kiss, and wondering if 
that adoring, devoted look would come 
again into his eyes. Money was such a 

owerful thing in life. Could it crush and 
lot out love? 

That question pursued her all the next 
day. Feverishly she worked over Laurie's 
accounts, trying to devise economies. 

** It'll be hard, Laurie,” she said; “but 
you've got to do it—for Gardner." 

Laurie nodded breathlessly. “Oh, yes, 
I will! You think I can, don't you, Fran?" 

“You can, if you make up your mind 
you will," answered Frances cool y Under- 
neath, she was thinking, “‘She’s scared, 
afraid she's going to lose him. Oh, I hope 
it all comes out right!" 

Gardner came unexpectedly Sunday 
afternoon. Laurie and Frances were sit- 
ting lazily in the living-room when they 
heard the front door bang. 

Laurie sprang to her tty her cheeks 
suddenly white. Then Gardner appeared 
in the door. He stood there, his eyes upon 
Laurie, his young face flushed. That 
frightened look crept again into Laurie’s 
eyes as she watched him. He took a step 
forward. 

“Im sorry, Laurie,” he said in even 
tones, “for the way I spoke to you the 
other day. It was foolish of me to get so 
excited.’ 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” interrupted Laurie 
quickly. “It was foolish of me to buy 
that hat! . . . I'm awfully extravagant, 
I know I am! But I’m going to try hard, 
ever so hard!—really, this time! Let’s 
start again, can’t we, Gardner?” 

In two steps he was across the room. 
Breathlessly he gathered herinto his arms. 

“Oh, Laurie, of course we can!” 

“And you mustn’t spoil me,” whispered 
Laurie. 

"You're the dearest, sweetest, most 
wonderful wife—” 


RANCES heard no more. Unnoticed, 

sheescaped into herown room. Mechan- 
ically she noted the time. If she packed 
right away, she could make the next 
train home. Laurie and Gardner would 
not need her any longer. They protested, 
of course, rather half-heartedly; but she 
went just the same. 

When she was on the train she sat back 
in her seat and stared out of the window, 
her mind going over the events of the 
week-end. She smiled a little amused 
smile, with just a touch of bitterness. 
How quickly Gardner's anger and coldness 
had melted away! One look from Laurie's 
eyes, one quiver of her lips—and his arms 
had been about her! And yet Laurie had 
had a real scare, probably the first real 
scare of her life. k had opened her eyes 
somewhat, shown her that she would have 
to do her part. It would be hard for her, 
of course. For Laurie had that wonderful 
thing called charm, that troublesome thing 
called charm—troublesome for herself, as 
well as for others. 


She gave a little sigh. “If you have 
charm,” she said to herself, “you can 
have ’most anything you want; but if you 
haven’t, you have to get out and grub for 
everything you get!” 


AS SHE got off the train, she felt tired 
and depressed. She glanced around, 
and out of the shadow coming toward her 
she saw a tall, familiar figure. Frances 
started back. The next minute Allan was 

rasping her bag in one hand and shaking 
ker hand with the other. 

“Why—Allan!” she gasped. 

“I had to see you,” he explained very 
simply, “so I came to-day. I thought 

robably Laurie’d be through with you 
by to-night, and there’d be a chance to 
talk to you before I have to leave." 

“Oh!” was all Frances said. 

It was not until after she had told hei 
father and mother in detail all about 
Laurie, and how happy she was, and how 
Gardner adored her, that Allan had his 
chance to talk to her. 

Frances's heart leapt as they faced each 
other in the living-room, alone. His eyes 
were upon her, questioning, eager. Then 
he stepped forward and grasped both he: 
hands tight. 

"Fran," he said quickly, “the firm i: 
sending me to South America for a couple 
of months. Will you marry me and come, 
too? I just can't bear the thought of 
going off and leaving you behind. I love 
you, Fran! You’re such a dear, the 
dearest person that ever lived!” 

Frances did not answer in words, but 
she looked at him, and he drew her closer 
and kissed her. Then they sat down on 
the couch, side by side, his arm around 
her, and made plans for the future and 
talked of the past, and Frances told him 
all about Laurie. And when she ended, 
she repeated to him the thought that had 
come to her on the train: 

“Tf a girl has charm, she can get about 
anything out of life, but the rest of us who 
haven’t—” she smiled lightly as she said it 
—" we haveto work foreverything we get!” 

She felt him start. 

“Oh, I don't mean,” she added quickly, 
drawing away from him and smiling into 
his face, “that I mind working. I don't 
at all. I'll love it—working with you to 
make our home." 

“Tt wasn't that,” he said; “I was just 
thinking. It's so funny,—your thinking 
you haven’t any charm. Why, sweet- 

1eart, when it comes to charm—you’ve 
got Laurie beaten all hollow! She’s just 
a pretty little girl. A man looks at her 
and he can’t help catching his breath and 
looking again; hor what's that? That's 
nothing! If she didn't have her eyes and 
her hair and wear prerty clothes, no one 
would ever look twice! But you—you 
have the real thing. You've got real 
charm, something that will stick by you 
even if you get old and faded and wrinkled. 
It's you! You, yourself!" 

She laughed, a soft happy laugh. 

"You just think that because you love 


Gently he put his hand under her chin 
and tilting her head back peered into her 
face. 

“You don't believe me?" He smiled a 
very tender smile. “Oh, well, that’s part 
of your charm. You wouldn't be so 
charming if you did." 
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Operators everywhere 
are changing to the Quiet 12 


Never before, in the fifty years of type- 
writer history, has a new model aroused such 
enthusiasm among operators—so pronounced 
are its many advantages. 

Its operation is surprisingly easy. Its ex- 
ceptional responsiveness, "natural" touch, 
simple adjustability, and the fine balance of 
the whole machine, lessen much of the.old 
effort. And the beauty of the writing is a 
source of pride to every typist. 

The Quiet 12 costs no more than the ordi- 
nary typewriter. Easy paymenttermsif desired. 

Every operator should try this new machine 


for Every Need 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 
for general office use 


REMINGTON PORTABLE 
for personal writing 


REMINGTON ACCOUNTING 


There is a Remington 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MACHINES —in the interest of her employerand in justice 
Bron bookkeeping to herself. 
REMINGTON-NOISELESS 
where silence is desired 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York— Branches Everywhere 


Remington 'Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
Main Office, 68 King Street West, Toronto 


WE BELIEVE WE MAKE THE BEST TYPEWRITER RIBBON IN THE WORLD—AND ITS NAME IS PARAGON 
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Little Mistakes 


n English 


Make Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


Does your English reveal your lack of 
education or does it prove that you 
are a person of culture and refinement? 
English is the one weapon you must 
use every day. This tells how you can 
improve it almost at once. 


You are sized up every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words you use, 
how you use them; your 
spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion—these tell the measure 
of your ability, your expe- 
rience, your breeding, more 
clearly than anything else. 
Your English says to all the 
world, ‘This is what 1 am!" 


Sherwin Cody 


How Poor Enélish Hurts You 


English is the advertisement of your ability. Your 
language determines your position in the social and 
business scale. Charming personality, fine clothes, won- 
derfiil appearance, count for little if handicapped by im- 
perfect or “sloppy” English. 

Feople will think you are lacking in education and 
culture if you spell incorrectly such common words as 
"business," “abbreviate,” etc.; if you say "between you 
and I” instead of "between you and me;" if you use 
"who" for “whom” and "shall" for "will." What can 
you expect people to think if you don't know when to use 
one or two “ec's” or m's” or “r's” or when to use “ei or 
"je," or if you say "hosPITable" when you should say 
“HOSpitable. Lairly or unfairly, everybody every- 
where judges you the same way. Poor English is an 
unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Da 
-Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think the best 
of you then it must be improved. Extensive tests show 
that most men and women are but 61*; efficient in the 
essential points of English. 

But now there is a way to Improve your English. 
Bherwin Cody, perhaps the best-known teacher of prac- 
tical English, has perfected and patented a remarkable 
device which quickly gives you a commanding mastery 
of English. He has thrown aside all the “junk” which 
makes the old methods so inefficient. The drudgery of 
rules and tiresome drills is discarded. Fach evening you 
are assigned an easy 15-minute lesson. No time is wasted 
on what you already know. You are quickly shown 
your mistakes in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
pronunciation, and you concentrate on the points that 
need attention. By actual use correct English soon be- 
comes a habit. d 


Astonishing Book on English 
and 15-Minute Test —FREE 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and makes a 
favorable impression upon those with whom you come 
In contact. In business as well as in social life, correct 
English gives you added advantages and better oppor- 
tunities while poor English handicaps you more than you 
will ever realize. And now, in only 15 minutes a day— 
In your own home—you can actually check up and see 
yourselt improve by using tbe 100°% self-correcting 
methot 

Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test which 
you can take in your own home. The correct answers 
are given so you can tell at once just whe x stand. 
If you are efficient in English it will give you greater 
confidence, if you are deficient you surely want to know 
it. Write today for this test—it is free. We will also 
puuma you our new book, "How to Speak and Write 

fasterly English." Merely mail the coupon, a letter ora 
postal card. Free yourself of the embarrassing errors in 
english that make you feel {ll at ease. You can never 
achieve your greatest possibilities until you master Eng- 
lish. Write today. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENG 
910 Searle Building Rochester, 


LISH 
York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
910 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me your new Free Book, “How to Speak and 


Write Masterly English," and also the 15-minute Test. 
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(Continued from page 60) 


myself a man without a profession. I had 
not touched a bow for four years, and to 
get back to serious playing would require 
months and years of work. I had to earn 
my living somehow, and the only imme- 
diate way was to remain in the French 
secret service. Almost the first case to 
which I was assigned was this one which 
is described in ‘La Semaine.’ 

"A gang of ‘high-life’ criminals had 
begun to appear at all the Continental 
resorts from Deauville to Monte Carlo, 
and even down in Italy and at San Se- 
bastian in Spain. It was an international 
affair rather than a matter for the Paris 
police and so the Government took it up. 
Most of the gang were Spaniards, who 
claimed to be members of the exiled 
Carlist nobility. Because I was a Span- 
iard I appeared to be the obvious man 
to do the work. Ultimately, I had to 
become a member of the gang itself. I 
took the name of 'the Count de Mont- 
sain.’ 

“The work of this gang culminated in 
the murder of this Belgian, M. Hervé, 
which is described here in this paper. 
I was in Italy when it happened; but I 
returned at once to Paris and had myself 
arrested with the others. That was neces- 
sary, because some members of the gang, 
including the real leader, had not yet 
been caught. I had to be locked in 
prison with the rest in order to keep in 
touch with them and find out where the 
others might be.” 

Again Serrano held up the copy of the 
French news weekly which he held in 
his hand. 


“THB paper,” he said, “published pic- 
turesofeveryone concerned, including 
myself. My picture appeared before the 
police authorities could stop it and, once 
it had appeared, the only thing was to 
let matters remain as they were. At the 
final trial, of course, the whole truth 
came out. 

“When that matter was finally closed 
up I had had enough of detective work. 
As Mr. Besant knows, it is not a very 
pleasant business. I took up my music 
again; but artistic conditions in France 
were as difficult as ever, so I came to 
America. 

“I got appearances in the small art 
theatres at first, and then the future 
began to open before me very nicely. 
I had no intention, Mr. Crewe, when 
I first came to your house, of ever 
being anything except what I was—a 
hard-working musician. I was happy and 
very eager to forget the past; but before 
my acquaintance with your family had 
continued long I found. that the past 
was not willing to forget me. Almost 
at once I discovered that someone was 
determined to blackmail me out of your 
house. Naturally, I guessed that it must 
be someone who had known of my work 
in France. At first I didn't know who 
was doing it, but early this summer, 
when I hrst came up here to Legget’s 
Harbor, 1 began to find traces of a 
person distantly connected with the gang 
which I had broken up in France.’ 


Besant nodded his head toward the 
hall. ‘And was ‘Miss Dessler' the person 
you suspected?” 

“Yes,” answered Serrano, “‘she was the 

erson. I had never seen her before, and 
T don't think that she had seen me, except 
in those pictures; but as soon as I began 
to study her methods I became very sure 
who she was.” 4 

“And who is she, actually?” asked Be 
sant. 

“Her real name, I believe," said Ser. 
rano, “is Matlock. She is an English- 
woman, and in reality she is a very stupid 
sort of a person." 

Besant smiled. 
has shown that." 

“Yes,” replied Serrano, “in this French 
gang her sole asset was her appearance of 
prim respectability. Her job was to scout 
ahead of the rest of the crowd, and get a 
line on persons of wealth and social am- 
bitions. Then she would introduce other 
members of the gang. I never actually 
saw her myself, but several times it fell 
to my lot to write her letters of instruc- 
tions." 


BESANT took from his pocket a 
crumpled wad of paper. 

“And was this one of your letters of 
instructions?” he asked. , 
As he slowly unfolded the paper, Ser- 
rano again flushed. He looked up in 

amazement. 

“Mr. Besant,” he exclaimed, “you are 
really astonishing. Where in the world 
did you get this?” 

ul iced it out of the lock of the safe,” 
replied Besant, “where she had planted it 
as evidence against you.” 

Slowly shaking his head, Serrano read 
the fragment of letter from beginning to 
end, then handed it back to Besant. 

“Yes,” he commented, “I remember 
very well writing that letter to this 
woman. It was just before the final crash, 
which came with the murder of Hervé. 

“So far as this Dessler woman was con- 
cerned,” he added, “I need have given 
myself very ‘ittle trouble, after I dis- 
covered that she was here in this house. 
I could have shown her up in a dozen 
different ways, and she was too small a 
member of the gang to be of much impor- 
tance, even to the French authorities. 
But when that crowd of swindlers was 
rounded up in Paris, one or two of the 
members were still at large, including this 
woman and the man who was the actual 
brains of the gang. 

“When I found that this Dessler woman 
was here in this country, I suspected that 
she might be still in communication with 
the real leader. So my first act was to 
get in touch with the French Embassy 
in Washington, explaining who I was and 
what I had discovered. “hey communi- 
cated with the United States Secret Serv- 
ice authorities, who sent this man Me- 
Carthy up here to work under my 
direction. 

“By diligent efforts we found out what 
I had suspected, that Miss Dessler was 
indeed in communication with her old 
leader from France. Through her letters 


“Her work all along 
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he was traced to New Orleans, where he 
was arrested about a week ago.” 

“But,” interrupted Damon Crewe, “why 
were these people up here? What in the 
world did they want in my house?” 

"As to that," answered Serrano, “I 
can only surmise that they were up to 
their old game. Their methods were al- 
ways to insinuate themselves slowly into 
the confidence of persons of large means, 
and then clean up by any one of a dozen 
different methods.” 

“And did they suppose,” demanded 
Damon Crewe, “that I would be simple 
enough to fall for any of their 
schemes?" = 

Serrano smiled slightly. ‘No, Mr. 
Crewe, I don’t think anything of that 
kind, but you were in delicate health and 
they probably decided that it would be 
easy enough to gain the confidence of—of 
less experienced members of your house- 
hold. You know yourself, ever since she 
has been here, Miss Dessler has tried very 
hard to win the interest of both of your 
daughters.” 

“As to that,” interrupted Besant, “I 
think that I can shed a little light myself. 
I saw very clearly, some time ago, that 
Miss Dessler had been deliberately 
planted in Mr. Cramp's office. It 1s 

robable that, at first, Mr. Crewe, she 
had no special designs on you. But she 
did know that Mr. Cramp was intimate 
in the affairs of a number of large estates 
and, as events shaped themselves, she 
and the man behind her decided that 
et aad offered the most probable 
held. 


ESANT turned back to Serrano. “ Just 

one more question," hesaid. “ Youhave 
mentioned this man who was behind 
this Dessler woman, the real brains of the 
gang in France. Is that man's name 
Zankrouf?” 

Serrano looked at him in blank admira- 
tion. 

“Mr. Besant!” he exclaimed, “I be- 
lieve you know more of this case than I 
do. Yes, Zankrouf is one of his names. 
But how did you find out?” 

Besant laughed. “I think," he said, 
“that Mr. Crewe is more interested in 
your story than in mine.” 

For answer Damon Crewe himself 
looked up from his wheel chair. 

“No, I am not, Besant,” he interjected. 
“T want to get the whole of this thing 
before either of you leave this room. Tell 
me: How much of this story did you 
actually know?” 

“Of Mr. Serrano’s history,” replied Be- 
sant, “I naturally knew nothing. How I 
guessed that the safe robbery was a frame- 
up I have already told you. As to this 
man whom I call Zankrouf: When I was 
still on the *Record' he set up a private 
detective agency in New York. He 
specialized in what are called ‘discreet’ 
investigations; that is, divorce cases 
among persons of prominence, and breach 
of promise suits. When he could not 
obtain legitimate evidence, he manufac- 
tured it. 

“In a certain divorce case which I 
‘covered’ in New York," continued Be- 
sant, “there figured a letter mailed from 
a little town named Las Havas, in Cali- 
fornia. The name was so unusual that it 
stuck in my mind. This was one of the 
cases in which the evidence had been 


secured and, as I believed, manufactured 
by Zankrouf. 

"When Mr. Cramp first showed me 
those anonymous letters involving Mr 
Serrano, I noticed at once that one of th« 
letters came from this little town, La: 
Hayas, in California. At once my mind 
naturally jumped to Zankrouf. My ob- 
ject then was to find someone in the house 
to whom the name Zankrouf was familiar 
I knew that if Zankrouf or any of his con- 
federates had anything to do with a mat- 
ter of this kind it must be crooked. Bu: 
I thought that possibly you or Mi 
Cramp had employed him in the belie! 
he was a legitimate detective. It wa: 
not until this evening that I did find z 

erson to whom his name was familiar— 
liss Dessler. You yourself know the 
rest. 

“In other words," concluded Besant. 
“Mr. Serrano and I have been working tc 
the same end from different directions.” 


FOR some minutes the old gentlemar 
in the wheel chair made no remark. He 
sat with his chin on his breast, staring 
moodily down at the carpet. At last he 
raised his head. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “what do you 
propose to do next?" 

“T think the next step,” replied Besant. 
“should be to find out what Cramp has 
discovered, by telephone. If the Federa! 
attorney in Boso verifies McCarthy’s 
story, we should get this Dessler woman 
out of the house at once.” 

Damon Crewe nodded, and Besami 
started for the door with Serrano at hi: 
side. Before they could leave, the old 
gentleman stopped them abruptly. 

“Mr. Besant,” he said, “I wish you tc 
find my daughter Cynthia and tell her tc 
come to me at once. And you, Serrano. 
as soon as you can, I wish you to come back 
here. There are several things about 
which I wish to talk to you—alone.” 

As Besant and Serrano passed into the 
upper hallway they saw Arthur Cramp by 
the study door, talking excitedly with 
McCarthy. Beyond them, on the stone 
bench at the head of the stairs, still sat 
Miss Dessler in cold defiance, under the 
guardianship of Tim. 

At sight of Besant, Cramp hurried 
eagerly forward. 

“It’s all right," he exclaimed at once. 
“I got in touch with the Federal attorney 
himself. He was quite elated at the news 
that I gave him, and his instructions were 
for McCarthy to take this woman at once 
to Boston." 

"Good!" ejaculated Besant. Then, 
turning to the officer, “ I have already told 
Mr. Crewe,” he said, "that it would be 
best to get her out of the house as soon 
as possible. If you wish, you can have 
my car and my man to drive you." 

McCarthy thanked him and then, with 
a complete change of tone, approached 
Miss Dessler. "Come on now, sister,"" he 
ordered. “Were going to be traveling.” 

Besant now drew Serrano back toward 
the doors of Damon Crewe's rooms. 

“T think," he suggested, “that you had 
better go back to Mr. Crewe at once. 
After all, he has taken it like a brick. J] 
will call Miss Cynthia myself, but I don't 
think you ought to keep her father wait- 
ing." 

He paused, as a new thought struck 
him. 
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“But who,” he asked curiously, “was 
that very badly frightened young man 
whom I discovered in the boathouse?” 

Serrano laughed. “Poor chap, he was 
badly frightened. That was a man named 
Ledger, a young lawyer from Gaylords- 
ville whom Dorothy Sanford raked up to 
help us—in our enterprise." 

For a moment Serrano stood with 
twinkling eyes, then nodded toward the 
double doors of Damon Crewe’s room. 

“And now, Besant,” he announced, 
“you won’t envy me what I’ve got to face 
inside that room. The truth is that 
Cynthia and I were married down there 
in the boathouse.” : 

“Married!” . 

In his surprise, Besant echoed the word 
so loudly that Serrano held up his hand. 

“Yes, married," he answered with a 
smile. “You know, I had given: you my 
word that I would not leave the grounds 
‘for ‘twenty-four hours. "When Dorothy 
Sanford learned about it she was furious. 
She said that a promise gained by force 
was not a promise, but I thought differ- 
ently. ‘All right, then,’ said Dorothy, 
"if you can't be married outside the 

rounds you will be married inside them.’ 

e have had a license for over a. week, 
planning to be married somewhere in the 
village; but when Dorothy heard of my 
promise she flew off to Gaylordsville, 
routed out this young lawyer, who is a 
justice of the peace, and, by appealing to 
his sense of adventure, got him to come 
here to perform the ceremony. While you 
were banging away at the locks and 
threatening to shoot, the last words were 
just being concluded." 


SUMMER day as fresh and as joyous 

as that on which they had come to 
Legget's Harbor was unfolding itself out- 
side the open windows when Tim Hanni- 
gan came to call Royal Besant on the fol- 
lowing morning. “Call,” not “waken,” 
would certainly have been the word, for 
Besant had been in his bed less than three 
hours and, most of that time, had lain 
staring, open-eyed, at the ceiling. 

With his familiar air of heavy confi- 
dence Tim came to the side of the bed. 

* Say, Mr. Besant, I understand that 
Mr. Serrano and the young lady pulled off 
the wedding in spite of you all.” He 
jerked his head toward the hallway. “And 
how did the old gentleman take the 


news?" 

Besant laughed. “Well, naturally he 
didn't like it at first. He had them both 
in his room for an hour. But he ended 
up by throwing open the doors, calling 
everyone in, servants and all, and drink- 
ing a health to the bride." 

“T know it," replied Tim regretfully. 
“T got back just too late for the big event. 
There was still lights in the house, and I 
saw you and Miss Sanford walking out by 
the terrace, having a little party of your 
own. It looked to me as if Miss Sanford 
might have to hitch up her car for an 
elopement after all." 

"Tim," said Besant sternly, “you'll 
have to curb your habit of walking around 
late at night and blundering into other 
people’s enterprises.” i 

Completely unabashed, Tim ignored 
this suggestion. 

* But when did they get away?" he de- 
manded. ‘I mean, Mr. Serrano and his 
bride?" 


“ About three o'clock," replied Besant. 
“They went away in one of the limou- 
sines, just before you saw Miss Sanford 
and me on the terrace." 

Rather fearing any more questions from 
his well-meaning valet, Besant began 
briskly to give his orders. 

“Tim,” he said, “I want you to go down 
now and see that the car is filled up with 

as and oil. After breakfast, come up 
ere and pack my bag." 

Tim looked at him with keen disa 
pointment. “What!” he exclaimed. “We 
ain't going home to-day? We'd just be 
gun to enjoy it!" 

“T know it," answered Besant. “I’ve 
had an invitation to stay as long as I like, 
but under the circumstances I think that 
Mr. Crewe will prefer to be left alone. 
But you may have a chance of another 
race on the road. Miss Sanford also is 
leaving when we are." 


WITH far more eagerness than he had 
felt on the previous morning, Besant 
leaped out of bed, tubbed, dressed, and 
rang for his breakfast. He had poured 
his coffee and picked up his spoon when 
he saw that the man who had brought 
the tray was waiting for a chance to ad- 
dress him. 

“Ts there something you wish?" asked 
Besant. 

* Miss Sanford desired me to tell you, 
sir, that she has received a telephone call 
from her father. He wishes her to return 
home at once, and she desires to know 
whether you will be able to start soon 
after breakfast.” 

“Tell Miss Sanford that I shall be 
ready," replied Besant vigorously. 

Doubly eager now to get on the road, 
he finished his last cup of coffee, lighted 
a cigarette and went into the hall, where, 
instinctively, he glanced toward Damon 
Crewe's apartments. To his surprise the 
double doors were wide open and the 
momig light was streamıng into the 
room. The bed was made up for the day 
and there was no-sign of the familiar 
wheel chair. - 

Besant continued down the stairs and 
out to the terrace. In the little pavilion 
at the end of the pier he saw Damon 
Crewe sitting in his wheel chair, but now 
at his side was not .Miss Dessler, but 
Connie. 

As Besant stood looking down at the 
pier, a gay voice broke into his medita- 
tions. 

“Hello, Sherlock: Aren’t you going to 
speak to me? And are you always the last 
person down in the morning?” 

Turning, Besant saw the laughing eyes 
of Dorothy Sanford, who was watching 
him from a long wicker chair. 

“Did you get my message?” she con- 
tinued abruptly. “We really ought to be 
starting in twenty minutes.’ 

Besant looked again at the sparkling 
harbor. “My man Tim,” he replied, “has 
just announced that he doesn’t want to 
go home, and I have begun to believe 
that I don’t, either. There wouldn’t be a 
chance, would there, for another trip to 
the island before we start?” 

With decisive finality Dorothy held up 
her hand. “No, you don’t!” she answered 
emphatically. “Opportunity knocks just 
once at every man’s door, and you spent 
your whole time in fighting. 

“Besides,” she added, “I’ve got troubles 
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enough of my own to face just as soon as 
I get home. I had forgotten completely 
that when I flew up here, night before 
last, I never told a soul where I was going. 
Father arrived from New York yesterda 
morning and has nearly been frantic. 1 
telephoned to him this morning, and he 
said that if I were not home by noon he 
would send up here after me. So hurry 
up, if you are going with me. I’ve been 
waiting long enough already." 

“Very well," agreed Besant. “Tim is 
packing my bag now, and I've only got to 
say good-by to Mr. Crewe." 


S BESANT walked down the echoing 
boards of the pier and approached the 
little pavilion the old gentleman looked 
up and greeted him in far better spirits 
than Besant had expected. Beside him, 
Connie still looked rather pale and 
troubled. 

Besant sat down in the sunlight and 
drew in a deep breath. ‘That sea air is 
good!" he exclaimed. “I hope, sir, that 
you are able to enjoy it.” 

The invalid tooked at him quizzically 
for a moment and his shoulders hitched 
with amusement. 

“Besant,” he confessed, “I am afraid 
that I am one of those beings who thrive 
on worry and excitement. In the last 
twelve hours I have done every single 
thing that my doctors had told me would 
be fatal: I have suffered.a severe nervous 
shock. I have sat up all night. I have 
smoked six cigars and have given way to 
violent anger. And I never felt better in 
my life. Now, how do you explain it?" 

To Besant it appeared that no explana- 
tions were necessary. Indeed, for both 
of them, as for Connie, conversation be- 
came rather difficult. For ten or fifteen 
minutes Besant remained in the little 
pavilion, until the quiet lap of the waves 
at the foot of the rocks was violently 
broken by the shrill and persistent sound 
of a motor horn at the other side of the 
house. For the first time Connie looked 
up with something approaching a smile. 

“That horn,” she announced, “has to 
me all the earmarks of Dorothy San- 
ford.” 

In almost immediate proof of her state- 
ment Dorothy herself appeared on the 
terrace and, catching sight of them, came 
swinging jauntily down the pier. She ad- 
dressed herself at once to the invalid. 

“Good-by, Mr. Crewe,” she said de- 
murely. “ liaów you won't like it, but I 
really must say that I have had a perfectly 
beautiful time." 

Smiling gruffly the old man put up his 
hand nd patted her arm. 

“My dear girl," he:said, “if all the rash 
and foolish things you do come out as 
well as this one, you will be very fortu- 
nate." 

At the old gentleman's side Connie had 
risen and held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Mr. Besant. Good-by, 
Dorothy.” 

In her same gentle, rather silent way, 
she walked with them to the-end of the 
pier and then turned back to her father. 

At the landward side of the house Be- 
sant found the two cars waiting at the 
porte-cochére; but Tim, grinning from 
ear to ear, was. sitting at the wheel of the 
big foreign racer. At sight of him Besant 
hesitated in doubt. 

“You're not going to let Tim drive the 


Fabre?” heasked. ** He'll smashit to bits.” 

“Why not?" replied Dorothy. “He 
certainly can’t drive it any faster than I 
do. And what if he does—so long as we 
are not in it?” 

Already fearful lest the debate might 
be decided against him, Tim had started 
his motor and, by the time the others 
had reached the main gates he was almost 
out of sight toward the woods at the base 
of the headland. 

At Gaylordsville, Besant’s own car 
came suddenly out of the sand roads and 
onto the smooth tarred surface of the 
regular highway. Motors were busily 
humming north and south; the little stores 
of the village were open for morning trade, 
and a group of children were playing and 
shouting on the village green. 

To Besant, coming on it so unexpected- 
ly, the calm scene appeared like something 
wholly unreal, after the vivid and more 
fantastic setting of the past forty-eight 
hours. 

At the south end of the village street 
the detour was still enforced, and in the 


brief quiet of the country roads Besant 


found an atmosphere that was more in 
pope with his own state of mind. 

or a mile or more he drove ahead, with a 
strange peace gradually enveloping his 
soul. Once or twice he moved uneasily 
in his seat, then, mustering all his-courage, 
he quietly took one hand from the wheel 
and put it over Dorothy's hand, which 
lay in her lap. As he stopped the car 
the girl looked up at him with eyes quite 
unfrightened. : 

“What are you going to do?" she asked. 

Besant looked around and saw that no 
other car was in sight. Very gently he 

ut his arm over her shoulder and drew 
er toward him. 

“T think that you have known for some 
eg he answered, “what I am going to 

o. 

Dorothy gave a sigh. “Oh, well," she 
said, “if that is the case, I'm sure I don’t 
know how I can stop you. You've already 
proved on the island that you are stronger 
than I am." 

Suddenly she pushed him away. “ Don’tl 
Please!" abe begged. ‘“‘There’s a farmer 
laughing at us from that hayfield." 


Wir no great hurry Besant started 
the car again and this time they con- 
tinued to Manhasset without a pause. 
As they passed up the winding drive of 
the Sanford place and came to a stop at 
the doorway, Besant looked through the 
trees to his own little house. 

“Well,” he remarked, “we weren't gone 
so very long after all. And now—peace, 
perfect peace. And the same long summer 
ahead of us.” 

But again he was wrong, for there was 
no peace. Hardly had they left the car 
when Tim, in his shirt sleeves, came dart- 
ing through the trees. 

“Say, Mr. Besant,” he ordered per- 
emptorily. “Come look at this! Just 
take a look at it!” 

Obeying his command, Dorothy and 
Besant followed him to the dividing wall, 
where Tim waved his hand toward Be- 
sant’s little garden. 

On the other side of the wall was a let- 
tuce patch, completely demoralized and 
scratched down tothe roots. Inthe center 
of it stood—a leering and defiant peacock] 

(The End) 
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And anyone can use them. It doesn’t 
take long and it won’t cost much—less 
than a refill of your gas tank! Just ordi- 
fux care is needed to do a fine-looking 
o 
; Valspar-Enamels are waterproof, heat- 


proof and weatherproof. Sun, rain, mud, 
grease, gasoline, even boiling water from 
the radiator, do not dim their brilliant 
lustre. 

For Valspar-Enamels are Valspar com- 
bined with the finest pigments. 

They come in the twelve standard 
colors: Red—light and deep; Green— 
medium and deep; Blue—light, medium 
and deep; Ivory; Bright Yellow: Ver- 
milion; Gray and Broŵn. Also, White, 
Black, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and 
Flat Black. These colors can be easily 
mixed to form countless other tints 
and shades — any Valspar color you 
want. 

Send for a color chart and sample can. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


| Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 
| New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


* No, I V. alspar-Enameled it!” 


Postscript 


If you do not care to re- 
finish the car yourself go to 
an automobile painter for 
a professional job. In a few 
days and at a reasonable 
price he will refinish your 
car with Valentine’s Auto- 
mobile Varnishes and re- 
turn it as bright and new 
as the day you bought it. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast _ 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—z2oc apiece for each 40¢ sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of 


VALENTIN E'S 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel Valspar-Enamel o 


Ai 
ES supplied par Th pe erson at tos, special pacs ce.) Chóose 1 Color 
Cha 5 tr 
È : "T 3 ] Print fall mail address plainly. 
L » Dealer's Name 


Clear Valspar . O 
ENAMEL "s 
Your Name 


The famous Valspar Address 
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Everyman’s 
Investment 


To an unique degree, 
Straus Bonds are “Every- 
man’s investment”. Safe, 
worry-free securities, 
yielding an attractive in- 
come, they meet the re- 
quirements and fill the 
needs of almost all classes 
ofinvestors. Forexample, 
they appeal to— 

—'The great body of 
investors of mod- 
erate means seek- 
ing to build up a 
competence; 

—Institutions and 
experienced bond 


buyers; 
—Thrifty savers of 
money; 
—Widows and 


others dependent 
on the income 
from their securi- 
ties; 

—Business men ac- 
cumulating a re- 
serve. | 

Straus Bonds should fill 
a goodly portion of every 
investor’s strong box. We 
suggest that you investi- 
gate these sound bonds. 
Write todayforourbook- 
let, “The Story of the. 
Straus Plan”, sent with- 
out charge or obligation. 
Ask for 

BOOKLET J-1421 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
s65 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th $1. 

New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


“+t -S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


We Save More Since Our Two Babies Were 
Born Than We Ever Saved Before 


THIS day and age, many youn 
couples feel that they cannot affor 
to have babies on their present in- 

come, and that they must wait until they 
have a larger one, or have laid by a com- 
fortable sum of money. 

My husband and I used to think that 
way about it. But when two little ones 
did arrive, less than two years apart, we 
were surprised to find that we not only 
met the increased expenses, but also that 
we saved more money. 

I will admit, however, the coming of 
the babies revolutionized our budget in a 
good many ways. 

During the five years of our married 
life, before* the babies came, we had 
managed our finances by the budget 
system, and had always saved a little 
each month. When we realized that there 
would be large hospital and physician's 
fees, we cut down on big and little ex- 
travagances in all lines. l 


T THE advent of the -first baby, my 
husband’s salary was $200 per month. 
Out of this amount we_paid $45 for the 
rent of an unfurnished apartment; $25 
for operating expenses, such as electric 
light, fuel, telephone, laundry, etc.; $30 
for food; $30 for clothing; $15 for endow- 
ment insurance; $30 for incidentals, such 
as amusements, doctor and dentist bills, 
books, magazines, and all extras not in- 
cluded under other headings; $25 for 
saving. 

When we knew another baby was com- 
ing, we made changes in practically all 
divisions of our budget ind in our man- 
ner of living. We rented a small house on 
an acreage a little over a mile from our 
city. We obtained the house and lot, in- 
cluding a garage, chicken houses, some 
fruit trees, and plenty of lawn and garden 
space, for $15 a month. 

A good well and storage tank on this 
place supplied water for the house and 

ose connections, at no expense to us. 
Our telephone is on a country line, owned 
by the subscribers, and costs us $3 per 
year, while the city'phone had cost us-$3 
a month. 

Operating expenses are now $35, which 
is $10 higher than formerly, but this in- 
cludes the upkeep on a car, which is a 
real need for transportation. Besides, 
it gives us a form of pleasure which we 
can enjoy with the children. 

We keep about thirty hens, which fur- 
nish us with all the eggs we can use, and 
we sell $3 worth per month besides. This 
$3 pays the cost of chicken feed. 

We obtain milk from a reliable neighbor 
for five cents a quart less than we had 
previously paid to a city dairy. 

Our food allowance remains at $30 per 
month, the same as formerly, although it 
must provide for four people instead of 
two. This is due to three things: First, 
to the cheaper milk supply; second, to an 
abundance of eggs and vegetables at much 
less cost; and third, to the fact that we 
eat simpler, cheaper foods, because those 


are the things required by the children, 


who are now in their second and third 


years, respectively. 

For breakfast, we eat the cooked cereals 
and stewed fruits which the children must 
have, rather than the prepared foeds and 
fresh fruits we had served previously. 
For desserts, we serve puddings and 
sauces which can be eaten by all, rather 
than rich pastries and confections. 

The clothing allowance still remains at 
$30, in spite of the fact that it must 
meet the needs of four people instead of 
two. There is no change in the amount or 
quality of clothing needed by my hus- 
band; but I require fewer things, because 


‘I necessarily go about less. Children’s 


clothing is inexpensive, if one can make 
it at home; and I find more time for 
sewing, now that my babies can have 
their outing in their own yard instead of 
having to be dressed up and taken to the 
park each afternoon. 

At the time of our change in residence, 
we planned to purchase a car. We 
bou hi a cheap model, second-hand. 

husband had the car looked over 
aeiy before purchasing, to make sure 
it was worth the money we did put into 
it. Time has proved since that it was a 
good buy. Its cost, and the physician 
and hospital fees at the time of the 
babies’ coming, were not paid from the 
regular budget, but from the savings 
account. 

With the exception of shelter, our big- 
gest saving under the new plan is in in- 
cidentals, to which we now allot $10, or 
a saving of $20. This is ‘largely due to 
the fact that we are not at liberty 
to spend so much on amusements, out- 
ing trips, and entertaining in our own 
home. l 

I must admit that a second reason for 
the saving in incidentals is that I go shop- 
ping only when I have definite wants to 
fill. I do much of my shopping.over the 
telephone, so I am not in the stores almost 
daily, with a constant temptation to buy’ 
pretty things. 


QUA income under the above budget is 
$235 per month, against an income of 
$200 under the first budget. The $35 
increase is accounted for by a raise of $10 
from the firm my husband is working for; 
the $25 comes from keeping books, during 
spare hours, for a garage. The work for 
the garage has also helped to keep 
iu taebile expenses low, as tires, oil, and 
gas are purchased at cost. 

Under the present budget, our savin 
amount to $100 per month, while formerly 
we saved only $25 per month. Deducting 
the increased income of $35 per month, we 
are saving $40 more per month under our 

aby Budget than we did under our 
Pre Baby Budget. 

We have proved to our own satisfaction ` 
that it was not necessary to wait for the 
larger income or savings to have a happy, 
healthy family, and still prosper finan. 
cially. MRS. E. N. 8. 
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The Improved COACH 
on the HUDSON Super-Six 


For the First l'ime in History 


Closed Car Comforts 
at EXACTLY 
Open Car Cost 


Full Size, 
GENUINE 
Balloon Tires 


The Easiest Steering and 
Riding Hudson Ever Built 


51500 


Freight and Tax Extra 


This Hudson Coach makes history. 


It is the first closed car 


ever to sell at exactly open car cost. 


And Hudson, alone, can build it. 


As the largest producer of 


6-cylinder closed cars in the world, Hudson exclusively holds 
the advantages to create this car and this price. 


Greatest of All Hudson Achievements 


And now full size balloon tires are stand- 
ard equipment. Do not confuse with 
“semi-balloon” types. Hudson's are 
genuine full size balloon tires—33"x 6.20". 
Compare the difference. 


Hudson has not simply “added balloon 
tires.” Both running and steering gear 
have been especially designed to compen- 
sate for the radical differences balloon 
tires bring. 


The result is the easiest steering, most 
comfortable and steadiest riding Hudson 
ever built. And braking efficiency is 
almost doubled. 


More than ever, *Closed Car Comforts 


So Why Buy 


at Open Car Cost" is the uppermost 
buying issue. The Coach dominates that 


position. 


In less than three years it revolutionized 
buying, with closed car comforts for all. 


Note how fast it is displacing open cars. 
Never will their old-time popularity re- 
turn. And the rate of open car depreci- 
ation grows swifter as knowledge of this 
condition spreads. Consider what a used 
open car will bring a year from today. 


As the wanted type the Coach maintains 


the highest resale value against the wan- 
ing desirability of the open car. 


an Open Car? 
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Eighteen dollars—cash! 


Seventy years ago a New England farm 
boy borrowed eighteen dollars from his 
father and with the money bought a heifer. 

He killed and dressed the animal him- 
self. Then, from an old covered wagon, 
he sold the meat through the streets and 
vicinity of the quiet, quaint village of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. 

Evening found him with an empty 
wagon. His business venture had netted 
him ten dollars profit. 

The heifer was the first of millions of 
animals that have since been bought, 
turned into beef and sold, not at the back- 
doors of a village, but in the markets of 
the world. 

For the boy was Gustavus F. Swift, 
founder of Swift & Company. 

* * * 


For his heifer “Stave” Swift paid cash, 


To this day Swift & Company still pays 
cash for the animals it buys. Throughout 
the year, at convenient places, the farmer 
is furnished a constant cash market. 


Thus a business principle, established 


by a boy, still obtains, not only with. 


Swift & Company but with the entire 
meat packing industry. 


In other respects, however, the fresh 
meat business of today offers sharp con- 
trasts with this transaction of seventy 
years ago. The latter, purely local in 
character, was typical of the times. 


Out of such one-man, one-town business 
has grown the nation-wide industry of to- 
day. Cattle are now bought in practically 
all parts of the country and the meat sold 
almost everywhere. And the natural result 
is nation-wide competition. 


The modern large packer is forced to 
compete in every community, not only 
with other large packers, but with small 
packers and local butchers as well. 


It is partly due to this wide and sharp 
competition that people in non-producing 
regions now pay less for meat grown on 
distant ranges than they would for meat 
raised near their homes. And it is partly 
due to packing house efficiency, which 
turns every part of an animal into some- 
thing of commercial value. 


Under the conditions formerly prevail- 
ing G. F. Swift earned a ten dollar profit 
on his investment of eighteen dollars. 
Contrast this, if you will, with Swift & 
Company’s average profit of only a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound from all sources, 
amounting to about six per cent per year 
on the total stockholders’ investment. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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hat the Desert 
Means to Me; 59s 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Don’t be misled into buying 
some material represented 
as Gold-Seal Congoleum. 
Always insist upon seeing the 
Gold Seal. It is the only way by 
which you can be sure of get- 
ting the genuine, guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. 


Six beautiful 


new Congoleum dign m 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have 
always been renowned for the 
beauty and richness of their de- 
signs. And now—six new patterns, 
that express the latest trend in 
floor-covering artistry. 


Especially interesting are the 
two new Chippendale designs, 
shown first and fourth at the right, 
which reflect the latest vogue in 
the most expensive floor-cover- 
ings. The small all-over floral 
motifs, illustrated third and sixth, 
come in soft tones that make them 
admirably suited for quiet, invit- 
ing guest rooms. Ân antique 
Oriental rug now exhibited in 
the British Museum inspired the 
second and fifth designs. 


Don’t fail to see these new 


On the floor is 

shown pattern No. 
516. The 6 x 9-foot 
size costs only $9.00. 


designs at your dealer’s. He also 
has other beautiful Congoleum 
Art-Rug patterns for you to see 
in color combinations that are in 
perfect taste for any room. 


Seamless and absolutely water- 
proof, these rugs need only a light 
mopping to make them spotless. 
And they require no fastening of 
any kind. Note the low prices. 


6 ft.x 9 ft. $ 9.00 9ft.x 9 ft. $13.50 
7% ft. x 9 fe. 11.25 9 fr. x 10% ft. 15.75 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 


The patterns illustrated are made in Ly ve large sizes only 
The smalier rugs are made in patterns to harmonize with them 


1% ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 414 ft. $1.95 
3 fea 3 fe 140 3ft. x6 ft 2:50 


Owing tofreight rates, pricesin theSouthand west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


€ ` 
CoNcoLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Mipneapoli Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED...... Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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_ART-RUGS 


Pattern 
No. 554 


Pattern 
No. 552 
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What the Desert 
Means to Me 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “Riders of the Purple Sage,” “Wanderer of the 
Waste Land,” “The Call of the Canyon," etc. 


LACES inspire me in some sense 
as they did Stevenson. ] love 
wild canyons—dry, fragrant, 
stone-walled, with their green- 
choked niches and gold-tipped 
ramparts. I love to get high on a promon- 
tory and gaze for hours out over a vast 


Why do men sacrifice love, home, civiliza- 
tion for the solitude of the lonely land? 
How infinite the fascination of death and 
decay and desolation—the secret of the 
desert! 

It took me many years of experience 
and meditation to make sure that I was 


power of wild, lonely, desolate places. 

Study of myself, in relation to the 
wilderness, disclosed many strange facts 
that took years to understand. I pre- 
ferred to ride, walk, hunt, alone, when 
that was possible. The lonely places 
seemed to be mine, and I was jealous of 


desert reach, lonely and 
grand, with its far-flung 
distances and its colors. 

] love the great pine and 
the spruce forests, with 
their spicy tang and dreamy 
peace, their murmuring 
streams and wild creatures. 

The Grand Canyon ap- 
pulled and depressed, yet 
exalted me. Never yet have 
I attempted to write of it 
zs 1 hope to. 

Ihe lonely, white, wind- 
ing shore line of Long Key, 
a coral islet in Florida, 
always inspired me to write. 
I have wandered there 
many profitable hours. 

Clemente Island in the 
Pacific calls and calls me to 
come again to its bleak 
black bluffs, its tawny wild- 
oats slopes, its bare desert 
heights, its white-wreathed 
rocks and crawling curves 
of surf; its haunting sound 
of the restless and eternal 
sea; its lofty crags where 
the eagles nest, and its 
almost inaccessible ledges 
where wild goats sleep; its 
vanyons of silence and lone- 
jiness. 

Death Valley is a place to 
face one's soul—aloof, ter- 
rible, desolate, the naked 
iron-riven earth showing 
its travail. The sage slopes 
of the Painted Desert is 
the place for the purple that 


is the most beautiful of colors. 


Among 


The Most Beautiful Place 
- I Ever Saw 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N THIS article, Zane Grey, the famous writer of 
Westem romances, gives you a series of vivid word 
pictures which reveal just how deserts, canyons, 
forests, mountains, affect him and provide him with 
the colorful background which he weaves so skillfully 
into his books. Read his descriptions slowly, turn your 
imagination loose, and recall to mind the most beautiful 
place you ever saw. Then write a description of it. 
Every one of us has an underlying love of nature. A 
wild stretch of winter landscape, a spring forest, a 
mountain range, a peaceful valley, a great marsh, a 


moss-draped swamp, a sweep of blue ocean—such views 
as these stir you in the depths of your heart. Make the 
rest of us see your favorite scene through your eyes, and 
tell us what 1t means to you. Don’t "over-write;" be 
clear, simple, and definite. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words we 


offer the following prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes November 
zoth. Winning letters will appear in the February issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any enclosure cannot 
be returned; so you must make a copy of your contest 
letter, and of any enclosures, if you want to preserve 
them. Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of Toe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


them. Always I was watch- 
ing and listening. All my 
life I have done this; but it 
was never significant until 
] became a writer and be- 
gan to peer into my heart. 

On trips to the desert, of 
which I have had many, 


‘there was always an hour 


or a moment of every day 
or evening when I went 
alone to some ridge or hill, 
or into the cedars or the 
sage, there to listen and to 
watch. This seemed to me 
to be a communion with 
the strange affinity of the 
desert. $ 

I had contracted a habit 
which I followed without 
thinking. But when I actu- 
ally did think of it the 
interpretation held aloof. 
Why did a vague happi- 
ness attend me in the soli- 
tudes? 


It BECAME an impera- 
tive thing for me to find 
out what took place in my 
mind during these idle, 
dreaming hours. The mys- 
tery augmented with the 
discovery that at such mo- 
ments and hours I did noth- 
ing—nothing but gaze over 
the desolate desert, over the 
beautiful purple-sage up- 
lands, listening to the wind 
in the cedars, the rustling 
sand along the rock, the 


features of nature I love color best. 

All of which is to say that my romances 
are simply the expression of my fecling 
for places. 

Ihe desert, of course, has been most 
compelling and most illuminating to me. 
The lure of the silent waste places of the 
earth, how inexplic2b!'e and tremendous! 


not laboring under imagination or delu- 
sion. -But I was not obsessed by a feeling 
for some unknown thing, for the desert 
is a reality. It casts an actual spell. 

Nothing in civilized life can cast the 
spell of enchantment, can grip men’s 
souls and terrify women's hearts like the 
desert. 

It has to do. then, with the dominating 


scream of an eagle or cry of a lonely bird. 
I hardly knew I was there. 

This peculiar state at last became 
known to me, and [ grew to have a 
strange and fleeting power to exercise it 
voluntarily. Practice made it possible 
for me to make this a thinking act, to 
capture it as in a flash of lightning. 

At Catalina Island for several years 


o 


Zane Grey, the popular novelist, listening to the hounds on the track of a bear 


during May and June I used to climb the 
mountain trail that overlooks the Pacific, 
and here a thousand times I shut my eyes 
and gave myself over to sensorial percep- 
tions. When I grasped the thing, always 
I felt it followed by a swift, vague joy. 

Then I knew I had found the secret of 
the idle hours. 

Profound thought reduced this state 
to a mere listening, watching, feeling, 
smelling of the open. It assumed 
staggering proportions, for I began 
to feel that I had got on the track 
of the desert influence. 


TURING these lonely hours I was 
mostly a civilized man, but the 
fleeting trances belonged to the 
savage past. Iwasa savage. I could 
bring back for a brief instant the 
sensitory state of the progenitors of 
the human race. 

Thus I seemed to be able to revert 
to the animal. But in reality it was 
not that, rather the intense waiting, 
watchful perception of the animal. 
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Nature developed man according to the 
biological facts of evolution. Therefore 
all the instincts of the ages have been 
his heritage. When I had a gun in my 
hands and was hunting meat to eat, why 
was the chase so thrilling, exciting, driv- 
ing the hot blood in gusts over my body? 

1 recalled my boyhood days, when, lke 
all boys, I killed for the sake of killing, 


until conscience inter- 
vened. Is not conscience 
the difference between 
savage and the civilized 
man—the great factor 
in human progress? 


$ N EVERY man and 
woman there survives 
the red blood of our 
ancestors, the primitive 
instincts. In these hides 
the secret of the eloquent 
and tremendous influ- 
ence of the desert. The 
wide, open spaces, the 
lonely hills, the desolate, 
rocky wastes, the shift- 
ing sands and painted 
steppes, the stark-naked 
canyons—all these places 
of the desert with their 
loneliness and silence 
and solitude awake the 
instincts of the primi- 
tive age of man. 
I realized that men 
toiled over the desert, 
some on transient journeys which were 
unforgettable, and others who wandered 
all their lives there, never for a moment 
understanding the fleeting trance-like 
transformation back to the savage. 

Men take to the desert permanently: 
prospectors for gold, wanderers because 
of crime or ruined lives, seekers for the 
unattainable, thinking these were the 


(Above) Monument Valley, in Utah. The 
desert floor here is gray and purple. The 
shafts and walls of rock are red and 
gold. “On my trips to the desert, of 
which I have had many," says Mr. 
Grey, 'there was always an hour or a 
moment of every day or evening when I 
went alone to some ridge of hills, or into 
the cedars or the sage, there to listen 
and to watch. This seemed to me to bea 
communion with the strange affinity of 
the desert." (Left) Mr. Grey crossing 
the dangerous Wetherill trail in the 
Glass Mountains of Utah. Many horses 
have been lost on this treacherous route 
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What the Desert Means to Me, by ZANE GREY 


things that chained them 
to their martyrdom. But 
the truth lay vastly 
deeper, deep as the in- 
stinct of the savage. Men 
love the forbidding and 
desolate desert because 
of the ineradicable and 
unconscious wildness of 
savage nature in them. 
No visitors to the 
desert can escape this 
influence, though but 
few ever will realize the 
meaning of the thrill of 
joy that returns in 
memory of the desert, 
and the vague regret. I 
have met women who 
lived along the edge of the 
barren lands, hating the 
desolate, glaring, lonely 
void, yet conscious of 
a nameless charm. 
Men once lived in 
trees. They descended to 
the ground to walk up- 
right. They took to caves, 
and then spread over the face of the earth. 
Nature is the mother of every man. 
Harness the cave-man—yes! as Doctor 
Fosdick so eloquently preaches; but do 
not kill him. Something of the wild and 
primitive should forever remain instinc- 
tive in the human race. All the joy of the 
senses lives in this law. The sweetness 


of the childhood of the race comes back 


4 


in this thoughtless watching and listen- 
ing. Perhaps the pu. of this marvelous 
nature is in reality God. 

I always take voluminous notes on my 
outdoor trips. These are for adaptation 
in the working up of stories. I select a 
few at random from some which have not 
yet been converted to use: 


yon this year. The old, familiar, stu- 

pendous chasm! Shadows were deep 
ragged, blue, creeping shadows. And there 
was a brightness of red and yellow and 
gray on all the slopes open to the sun. 

I looked, and seemed reluctant to keep 
on looking. I saw the old trails, the well- 
remembered hodmarke; and they m: ide 
mae think how time flew by, yet the Can- 
yen never changed. The dark fringed line 


I WAS sunset when I first saw the Can- 


of the North Rim drew my gaze. And 
then I went indoors. 

Later, when I came out, all the colors 
had faded to a quiet, cold gray. The wind 
blew cold through the pinons on the rim. 


There was a sweet tang of sage and cedar’ 


on the air, and that indefinable fragrance 
peculiar to the Canyon. In the west a 
dull gold flare showed where the sun had 


\bove) Mr. Grey looking across 
the colored clay ridges and 
ravines to the ghastly Death 
Valley. **Inevery man,” hesays, 
"there survives the red blood 
of our ancestors— the primitive 
instincts. In these hides the 
secret of the eloquent and tre- 
mendous influence of the 
desert: the wide open spaces, 
the lonety hills, the shifting 
sands and painted steppes, 
the stark-naked canyons—all 
these places of the desert 
awake the instincts of the 
primitive age of man." iRight 
Mr. Grey in the woods near 
hishome at Lackawaxen, Penn- 
sylvania, where he spent the 
early days of his literary career 


~ 


Zane Grey on the Mogollon Rim, looking down into the Tonto Basin of Arizona 


gone down, dropped below the far honzon. 
Suddenly, as I looked, I remembered 

that Buffalo pue was dead—the old 

lainsman with whom I had learned to 
snow and love Arizona—land of c 


canyon, 
of color, of cedar, and pine and pinon and 
spruce! No wonder that dark North Rim 


seemed to haunt me. Something lay in- 

deed far beyond it—the forest w here Tran 
with Jones, lassoing lions and c 
wild horses. 


zi 
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HE memories of bygone adven- 

tures, and of first intimations of mv 
power to write, flooded over me, and 
a vision of the rugged face of Jones— 
keen, seamed, and lined, stern, wit! 
the craggy jaw and narrowed eyes 
rhe Canyon yawned there, eternally 
the same as when we used to ride 
recklessly along its rims; and J stood 
there, still young, vigorous, full of 
pulsing blood and resurgent ambition 
while the old plainsman had gone. 
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A pack train mounting the first slope on its way across the Glass Mountains 


NOVEMBER 13TH 

ATE this afternoon I watched the sun 

for an hour, and the sky long after the 
sun had set. There were deep, dark blue 
shadows, in wonderful contrast with the 
bright sunlit slopes, almost a gold color. 
These shadows grew toward the east, 
down the canyons, and up the slopes fac- 
ing the west. For a while 
there were no real reds—just 
a dull bronze. 

I walked a while looking 
down into the canyons, at the 
birds, and the precipitous 
slopes, and the dwarf spruces, 
and the weathered old cliffs. 

When I gazed across the 
canyon a change had taken 
place. The shadows had 
changed and were no longer 
dark. They were clear—the 
slopes and depths and rocks 
could be seen through them. 
There were no bright con- 
trasts. The tips of the higher 
domes and peaks were bright 
red. Far to the east I found a 
strange shadow, slowly turn- 
ing purple. It grew vivid, 
and then began to fade. Soon 
after that all the colors dark- 
ened, and slowly the pale 
gray stole over all. In the 
west a golden glow showed 
where the sun had gone down. 


NOVEMBER I4TH 
AT SUNRISE the crown 
of the rim, the broad belt 
of bare rock, turned pale 
gold under its ragged line of 
pines, and a pale pink sky. 
The tips of the peaks gleamed 
opal. There was no red, no 
fire. The light in the east was 
a pale gold under a steely 
green-blue sky. 
All the abyss of the Canyon 
Jw "soft, gray, clear, not 
F “isty. And the line of 
idened downward, 
adows on the west 


slopes of the mesas and escarpments. 

n the afternoon I rode along the rim 
westward. The river could be seen— 
yellow, turgid, gleaming in the shadows; 
and I heard a low, dull roar. Toward sun- 
set the colors and shadows changed, 
deepened. . . . In one place I saw russet, 
iron, chocolate, red, green, copper, ma- 


Mr. Grey at the Rainbow Natural Bridge in Utah. ‘‘This bridge,” 
he says, **was the one great natural phenomenon, the one grand 
spectacle which I had ever seen that did not at first give vague dis- 
appointment, a confounding of reality, a disenchantment of con- 
trast with what the mind had conceived. But this thing was glori- 
ous. It absolutely silenced me. My body and brain, weary and dull 
from the toil of travel, received a singularand revivifying freshness”’ 


roon. I saw one colossal cliff, dark and 
forbidding, descend from its stepping- 
off point of yellow shale, down and down 
over red perpendicular bulges to a bot- 
tomless depth. . . . I saw gold spots of 
sunlight on the dark shadows, proving 
that somewhere the sun was shining 
through wind-worn holes in the sharp 
ridges. 

eyond the western breaks 
of the Canyon showed a 
strip of dark forest, then a 
wide yellow plain of sage 
sloping up to a long, rugged 
range of mountains. Far as 
eye could reach! 

Canyon of purple shadows! 
It will forever be inexplicable 
to all save scientists. To the 
dreamer and the idealist the 
Canyon has a soul. It is the 
epitome of sublimity, beauty, 
color. It proves the destruc- 
tive force of ages, but it 
breathes of the inscrutable 
spirit of nature, the unseen 
power, the Creator. 


RocuEsTEr’s Cove 
CATALINA [SLAND 
JUNE 2D, 1921 
CANYON runs down to 
the sea, and its rugged 
bluffs half encircle a calm 
cove with a crescent beach, 
sandy and pebbly. 

The place seems sleepy and 
sweet and lonely. The surf 
roar is low, and drawls as it 
drags the pebbles back. There 
is a summer breeze that is 
laden with fragrant smells 
of sage and wild oats, as dry 
as straw. Birds make melody 
—raven, crow, song sparrow, 
linnet, wild canaries, mock- 
ing birds, and others I can- 
not name. Swallows dart 
through the glade between 
the eucalyptus trees. The 
sea gleams smooth and blue 
out (Continued on page 72) 


My Private Collection 
-< Of Business Pests 


WAS an August evening in Chi- 
cago. The more fortunate business 
men were away in the woods with 
their families; the less fortunate had 

. long since closed their desks and de- 
parted to read, play pinochle, or grumble 
about the weather. 

I was still at my desk, but I was having 
a wonderful time. I had been graduated 
from college only a few weeks before and 
this was my first real job. 

Haranguing the dictaphone, and great- 
ly enjoyin the businesslike sound of my 
voice, 1 did not hear the door of my 
cubbyhole office open; nor was I con- 
scious that anyone had entered, until mv 
nose caught the smell of a particularly 
abominable cigar. I stopped and turned 
around in some confusion, to greet the 
assistant treasurer of the company, an 
old-timer who had been with the firm 
since the days when Chicago was sold by 
the Indians for a pair of old shoes. He re- 
garded me with something like amusement. 

“Glad to see that someone is looking 
after the corporation," he said. 

I stammered an unintelligible reply. 

“It’s a good thing to get all the fun out 
of your work while you can," he continued, 

. scratching his bewhiskered chin. ‘‘ You'll 
get tired of it soon enough." 

“I think it's a wonderful business, 

sir," I exclaimed, “so full of variety and 
so . . . so human." 
“Oh, yes," he agreed somberly, “it’s 
good enough as businesses go, but they're 
all about the same. Life is pretty much of 
a grind after the novelty has worn off." 

“ But this work is like a game," I pro- 
tested. "I can't imagine getting bored 
here. Every day is full of surprises.” 

He laughed, choking a little from his 
own smoke and from the unaccustomed 
effort of being agreeable. 

“That’s the talk," he gurgled. "Keep 
that spirit as long as you can. There’s a 
lot of grief ahead of you, my boy, so get 
your fun while the getting is good.” 

With which cheering remark he lit a new 
weed from the butt of the old one, bade 
me good night, and disappeared. 

I walked over to the window and looked 
out. A half-hour before, the city had 
seemed a fairyland of twinkling lights 
beckoning to triumphant adventure. Now 
they were different somehow, dim and 
lusterless, as though the smoke of that 
awful cigar had thrown a haze of dis- 


couragement around them. I turned back 


to the desk, but I could not seem to get 
started again. Through my mind the 
gloomy words kept repeating themselves: 
‘Life is a good deal of a grind.” _ 

I fussed about for a little while and 
finally pulled down the lid of my desk 
with a bang and went out. If the world is 
flat and tasteless to that old fellow, I 
said to myself, why can’t he keep still 
about it? What possible satisfaction can 
he get in spoiling other men’s appetites? 


Later, I grew to have a better under- 
standing of him. He had suffered in his 
family and in his health; there was some 
excuse for his pessimism and I forgave 
him. But I Could never forget the blight 
of that. evening. He, who should have 
been my leader and encourager, had 
beaten a hole in the walls of my faith and 
let in the enemy. Too old and burned-out 
for further achievement, he could not 
bring himself to retire. He must stay in 
the office, fuddling about, discouraging 
all enthusiasm, proclaiming at every con- 
ference the certainty of decay and dis- 
appointment. 

ortunately, he belongs to a type which 
is fast disappearing. Golf has done a 
great service for the old grumbler. It has 
hlled his lungs with clean, fresh air; it has 
given him an incentive to continuous 
striving, an undying hope that to-morrow 
may be a better day. 


THE safety razor has also had a salutary 
-A influence. There is something about 
whiskers which tends to gloom. The 
Ancient Mariner could not possibly have 
been so steeped in hopelessness had the 
winds of spring been allowed to play re- 
freshingly over his chin. Something has 
happened in recent years to keep youth 
in the hearts of most old men. It may 
be the virtual elimination of whiskers. 

There are still enough Ancient Mari- 
ners in the business world, however, to 
make me venture this frank word, which 
some of them may read, either by chance 
or through the strategy of their younger 
associates. Age receives veneration only 
when it is worthy of veneration. No 
special virtue attaches to the mere acci- 
dent of living a long time. Let a man 
either stay cheerful and forward-looking, 
or let him retire to his club, or.to his 
chicken farm. Hundreds of business 
offices—to say nothing of the congresses 
and parliaments of the world—would be 
far better, saner, and more useful, if the 
Ancient Mariners would say, “ Bless you, 
my children; we're going to quit.” , 

. This sounds somewhat harsh, but I do 

not mean it to be. Indeed, I: am writing 
this piece as müch for the good of my own 
soul as for any value it may have to other 
people. We are all mixtures of many 
personalities. We are brave and -craven; 
generous and niggardlv; good fellows and 
nuisances. We need to pin up on the wall, 
where we can see them often, the less 
attractive aspects of our own characters, 
in order that we may be warned and 
guided. It is for this good cause, rather 
than for any less creditable reason, that I 
have made mv private collection of busi- 
ness pests, which is now opened to the 
public for the first time. 

Said General Samuel Armstrong, in 
writing to Lyman Abbott, “The true 
prayer for a man in a responsible position 
15, ‘Lord help me not to make an ass 


of myself.’ I often pray this fervently.” 

Similarly, the devout wish of every man 
in business ought to be that he may keep 
under rigid control those elements in him- 
self which tend to make him one of the 
horde of business pests. 


"THE confirmed pessimist is exhibit one 


in my collection. Let us now pass 
among the other specimens, stopping for 
a moment to examine the most common 
and destructive. 

Two: The Arguer. This pest is very 
prevalent, and slows up business to the 
extent of several million dollars every 
year. I picked up my first specimen in 
1908, when Taft and Bryan were running 
for the Presidency. e were sitting 
around the open fire at the club—talking 
no more seriously than is usual in such 

atherings—when someone characterized 
Mr. Bryan as a windy disturber of the 
peace. It was neither a very thoughtful 
nor a very kindly remark, and possibly it 
wasn’t very true; but one is allowed some 
mental slackness in his own club on Sat- 
urday afternoon. We were about to drift 
on to another subject, when a rather 
sharp voice spoke up from behind: 

“I take issue with you there!" 
` A moment later, the owner of the voice 
pushed uninvited into the circle, a thin, 
nervous-looking man wearing eyeglasses, 
and with frousers very precisely creased. 

“Pardon the interruption,” he went on, 
"but I overheard this gentleman’s re- 
mark, and I couldn’t let it pass unchal- 
lenged. In my opinion, Mr. Bryan has 
done one of the most constructive serv- 
ices ever preformed for this country, 
and I think I can prove it. My name is 
Watkins, gentlemen.” 

After an awkward little pause, a mem- 
ber who knew him introduced him good- 
naturedly around the circle. The anti- 
Bryan man acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a laugh. 

“I didn’t mean to start an argument,” 
he said. "Bryan, of course, is like an 
onion. Either you like him or you don’t. 
Personally, I don’t.” 

“ But surely your own personal preju- 
dice is no excuse for condemning him 
publicly,” Mr. Watkins exclaimed. “ Have 
you ever talked with Mr. Bryan? Have 
you read his speeches?” 

"Can't say that I have,” answered the 
other, beginning already to be bored. 

“ Never read even his ‘Cross of Gold’ 
speech?" Watkins demanded. 

oe No.” 

“My dear sir, I want to send you that 
speech.” 

And the fight was on. One by one, the 
members of the group drifted away, 
until only Watkins and his victim were left 
The victim made his escape a half-hour 
later, but not until Watkins had obtained 
his office address, to which he mailed 
speeches of (Continued on page 158) 
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I Have Had a Good Time 
On Nothing a Year 


If I am in need of a laugh, I go to the barnyard, where the rooster, the gander, 
and the goat carry on a continuous vaudeville show —A mountain 
valley is the finest art gallery I have ever found, and every 
roadside is a museum crowded with wonders 


By Charles A. David 


INE has been a very unevent- 

ful, commonplace sort of life, 

much of it having been spent 

in a dry-goods store, and 

my only contact with real 
money was carrying the daily deposits to 
the bank—for somebody else. 

But I had the feeling that I was entitled 
to get something more out of life than 
that, something that could be enjoyed, 
treasured up, and remembered. Cut and 
dried entertainments did not appeal to 
me; movies hurt my eyes; plays rarely 
thrilled me; banquets bored me; looking 
on at a dance left me 
in a perspiration, and 
the only thrill that I 
got out of the average 
lecture was counting 
the good stopping 
places, that the speaker 
always overlooked. 

So I found that if I 
would be entertained, 
J must go out and look 
for something enter- 
taining. 

One of my first dis- 
coveries was that it 
doesn't take money to 
have a good time. You 
can have one for noth- 
ing. Just by whetting 
your power of observa- 
tion, and plain seeing 
things, you can add 
vastly to your store of 
knowledge, and at the same time provide 
all the diversion you need. When you can 
realize deep down in your heart that the 
couplet: 


——Á. 


Every flower has its story, 


Every stone its tale to tell, " 


is nut only poetry, but gospel truth, you 
are in a fair way of getting something 
worth-while out of life. 

When I feel the need of recreation, I 
just go out and look around until I find 
it, in some shape or other; and often I 
do not have to go far, as there are gen- 
erally squirrels, woodpeckers, and jays in 
sight. I may even sit comfortably on the 
piazza and enjoy it all, and have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the seat did not 
cost me a cent. And then it is only a few 
steps to the hamyard, where some comedy 
Beste ‘o enacted. 

Jev I happened to be out 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


there when a neighbor's rooster flew over 
the fence and lighted in my chicken yard, 
and, of course, there ensued a battle 
between the bewattled, feather-legged old 
lord of the harem and the intruder. With 
bills held close to the ground, and with 
neck ruffs standing the wrong way they 
danced around each other, while sparrin 
for an opening, and then they closed and 
the fight was on. 

They had hardly made a dozen passes 
before two blue jays lighted on the fence 
just above the combatants, and with 
shrieks of approval and chuckles of 


delight proceeded to referee the bout. 

"This same old rooster of mine never 
forgets the róle he is expected to play. 
He is always ready to show off before the 
hens, or anyone else who happens to be 
present. His swashbuckling swagger, the 
way he throws back his shoulders and 
puffs out his chest, and his patronizing air 
when speaking to the hens, all advertise 
his self-esteem. 


HE TAKES credit for everything that 
happens in the yard, and when one of 
his wives lays an egg, he takes the words 
right out of her mouth, and in accents 
hoarse brags about what ze have done. He 
is also a cheerful liar, as any of the hens 
will tell you, and delights in fooling chem 
in a dozen different ways. I have seen him 
deliberately plant a big feathered foot on 
that of a baby chick, and pin it down 
a shrieking prisoner until the mother 


rushed up with blood in hef eye, when he 
would just as deliberately step aside with 
a low muttered cr-cr-cr-r-r, as much as to 
say, “Why, was I standing on one of your 
children?" Comedy of the finest kind. 
And there is the old gander, who has 
been a kind of fifth «heel abour the place 
for years. It is hard to look at him with- 
out a smile. His quizzical air, his stately 
waddle, his august dignity, the inimitable 
sidewise shake of the tail, and the funny 
hitch he gives his wings, are all irresist- 
ibly humorous, made even more so from 
the fact he is so blissfully unconscious of 
appearing funny. He 
feels that he is ihe most 
important personage in 
the universe, and acts 
accordingly. 


OMETIMES whenI 
h J meet him in the path 
I force him to give me 
the right of way, just 
to enjoy the pompous 
dignity with which he 
moves aside. He scorns 
to put any hurry in it, 
always does it under 
protest; and with hisses 
of contempt gives meto 
-- understand that, while 
I may be the bigger of 
the two, I am no gentle- 
man. So with nose 
high in the: air, and 
with an insulting flip 
of the tail, he dismisses me from his 
thoughts. 

He reminds me of another water bird, a 
wader, not a swimmer, that I once owned 
for a short time. It was a half-grown mud- 
hen, with grayish-brown plumage, legs 
about the size of macaroni tubes, and the 
most outlandish feet imaginable. Its toes 
were unbelievably long, thin, and flat- 
ened, so that it could run over soft mud 
without sinking. 

I kept it tethered to a stake on the 
lawn, and whenever I had a touch of the 
blues all that was necessary to effect a 
cure was to go out and watch that fool 
bird for a few minutes. Jt would put one 
foot down, and then carefully drape the 
other one over it. That was all right as 
long as the bird was stationary, but whenit 
wanted to walk, it was up against a 
puzzle it had never solved. Instead of 
lifting the top foot and thus releasing the 
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other, it would invariably try to pull the 
lower one out, which caused it to lose its 
balance, and tumble over backward. I 
suppose that mud-hen got tired of being 
laughed at, so one night it slipped its 
moorings and left. 


I: YOU can imagine some of our best 
known birds as seated across the stage of 
a minstrel show, I am quite certain the 
blue jay and the crow would be the two 
end men. 

The jay does not givea rap whether the 
box ofhce sells a ticket or not, as he is 
not in the business for pay. About the only 
time he is not posing is duane the nesting 
season, when his services are needed 
around the house. But when family cares 
are over, he once more appears before the 
public, as debonair and noisy as ever. 
Somehow, he has got it in his head that he 
has been appointed a special deputy to 
keep watch over his particular heck of 
the woods, and nothing goes on there 
without his seeing it, and shouting his 
approval or disapproval of the same. 

f a rabbit leave its bed in a briar 
patch, this blue-coated cop will pub- 
lish the news from the house tops. A 
stray dog in the woods will cause as 
much excitement among the jays as 
a circus elephant on a rampage does 
among the humans. If a fence is 
built, jays will come a mile to criti- 
cize and pass judgment on the job; 
and a tree that has been cut down 
will give them something to fuss over 
for a week. 

Just let a prowling jay stumble 
upon a belated owl hiding in the 
recesses of an evergreen, and he 
shrieks, “Come, boys! Come!" and 
soon the bewildered owl is the storm- 
center of a frantic mob howling, 
“Hang him! Hang him!” 

The curious part of it is, they are 
not a bit afraid of an owl and make 
no attempt to harm him, but just sit 
around in a ring and scream them- 
selves hoarse. If you do not believe a 
jay can swear, attend one of these 
owl-fests and be convinced. 


“Pardon me!” he said to the 
frenzied hen. ''Was I stand- 
ing on one of your children?” 


I have been walking quietly in the 
woods, with no intention of harming a 
living creature, when some jay would spy 
me, and yell at the top of his voice, “ Here 
comes a suspicious character! Watch 
him!" and from that time on my progress 
could not be more noisily advertised if 
Sousa and his band were marching in 
advance. 

Many a time I have gone out with a 
book and a chair to enjoy a quiet hour in 
the shade, when the jays would gather in 
the branches overhead, and as they see- 
sawed up and down fairly deafen me with 
their cries. The only way to restore 
silence was to shut up my book and go 
into the house; and even then some of the 
more vociferous ones would hang around 
for an hour and brag over their victory. 

In many ways the crows and the jays 
are alike, with this difference: The latter 
have no more fear or respect for you than 
they have for a toad-frog or a lizard; while 


a 
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Beelzebub, our fool mule 


the former knows he is a social pariah, 
and wisely keeps his distance. have 
never seen a crow do any actual measuring 
with a tape, but he knows exactly where 
the line of safety ends and danger begins. 
When he sees a man approaching with 
anything that looks like a gun, he will 
swing merrily on the swaying top of a 
pine sapling, indifferent until the mystic 
dead-line is reached. Then he literally 
falls off his perch, and with a derisive 
“Ha-ha” flaps heavily away, only to 
alight again just out of range. 


AASENERATION ago he was concerned 
with the range of the old muzzle- 
loader, but with the coming of high-pow- 
ered guns, he has lengthened the diameter 
of the circle that he considers safe. 

I used to hide near a pine grove, where 
it seemed that all the crows of that part 
of the state nightly came to roost. 

Just before sunset they would come 
straggling in from every direction, each 
detachment led by some old patriarch in 
the deepest mourning, who knew the lay 
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Teasing a mother hen was this 
squirrel’s idea of a good time 


of the land for fifty miles around. 

Going to bed with crows means a 
lot more than just getting in and 
pulling up the covers.. It calls for 
much noise, wrangling, and flapping 
of wings before settling down for the 
night. When a fresh detachment 
arrives it joins the seething mass of 
crows circling and careening high 
over the tops of the trees. Plunging 
downward, they seem just about to 
call it a day and retire, when all of a 
sudden the flock bursts asunder and 
goes hurtling in every direction from 
a common center, reminding me of 
the débris blown from an explosion. 

At length, singly and in groups, 

they drop down and disappear in 
the pines, and things get compara- 
tively quiet. Then, without any ap- 
parent cause, the flock comes pitching 
out, rises above the trees, and goes 
through some more high dives and 
wild flapping. 

It is usually good dark before the 
andemonium dies away, and the 
ast crow finds a perch and the pines 

once more become silent, as pines are 
supposed to be. 


ONE day as I sat on my piazza 
a squirrel was the headliner in 

an amusing little comedy. He was 
having a barrel of fun, teasing a hen with 
her brood of licae yellow chicks. He would 
hide behind a tree or bush, until by much 
clucking the hen had gathered her young 
ones close around her, when he would dash 
madly through the brood, scattering them 
in all directions and leaving the hen be- 
side herself with fury and anxiety. Before 
she could reach him he would be ten 
feet up the nearest tree, hanging head 
down, and waiting until the mother had 
once more gathered her biddies about 
her, when he would repeat the perform- 
ance. Between raids he would fairly 
snicker with the fun of it. 

Now, as it happens, squirrels do not eat 
baby chickens, neither are they afraid of the 
hens, so there can be no earthly reason for 
this stunt unless he enjoys frightening the 
chicks and teasing the hen. 

This same squirrel, or maybe it was one 
that looked just like him, used to have a 
good time tantalizing the staid old house 
cat, that would have dearly loved to pick 
his bones. He would approach her, twitch- 
ing his tail and (Continued on page 163) 


The Bread-and-Butter Complex 


A love story 


EONARD COLBY’S sister passed 
his stenographer in the outer 
office. Miss Colby had the in- 
vading air with which a woman 
so often makes an entrance into 

the business rooms of an intimate relative, 
and the stenographer did not attempt to 
head her off, though Miss O'Brien knew it 
was a busy afternoon for her employer. 

"Hello, Claudia,” said Leonard, what's 
up! 

"Claudia sank down in a chair on the 
opposite side of Leonard's table desk. 

“Working?” she questioned. 

“T might have been if you hadn't come 
in." Leonard scanned his sister's face. 
She was obviously low in spirits. "What's 
the matter now?" 

"I don't know. I’m just tired of every- 
thing. I’ve got to get away from here." 

“Well,” said Leonard, "you're going 
in a couple of months." 

“I want to go now," Claudia told him, 
“Tm horribly depressed. It's stupid here. 
Same old things. Same people. Same 
bad bridge and stupid luncheons. I'd 
like to sail to-morrow—or next week, as 
soon as I could get a few things ready. 
You don't mind, do you, Leonard?” 

“Well, I suppose it could be managed; 
but it's inconvenient to pay out a lot of 
cash now, Claudia. You don't travel in- 
expensively.” 

Claudia leaned toward him. Her thin, 
preety face was charged with discontent, 

er hands clasped nervously. 

"Im just a wreck. Everything's on 
my nerves.” 

"But what? You don't want to get 
married right away, do you?" ; 

" Nothing so pastoral," said Claudia, 

t want to get away, to be myself. 
‘p. I don't want to eat." 


' you better see a doctor?” 


By Margaret Culkin Banning 
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She shook her head pityingly. 
“Its not a doctor I need. Besides, I've 
been talking to a perfectly wonderful 
woman. A psychologist. She's told me 
what the CIE is. Here I get no chance 
to express myself." 
“Ies all right with me, Claudia. What 
I don't see is what you want to express. 
And how do you know that Europe just 
now will help you to express?" 
“I need something bigger than this 
lace. I know I ound absurd to you, but 
it’s because you haven’t my kind of mind. 
You have an easy, untroubled mind.” 
“Tt was troubled enough this morning,” 
rinned Leonard, remembering a certain 
important settlement that had hung fire 
for three hours. 


HE shrugged. His ditiiculties were not 

especially interesting. : 

* What I don't see," persisted Leonard, 
“is what you're after. If you don't want 
to marry Murray, don't marry him. 
Marry somebody else. Get a home and a 
few kids, and be easy." 

Claudia shuddered, but remained. pa- 
tient. 

* [f I tried to tell you what seethes in 
me—if I tried to explain to you the subtle 
complexes of my mind, I would just bore 
you. I don't want to trouble you, Leonard. 
Only I had to talk to someone. I was all 
pent up.” 

“And,” reflected Leonard, “you'd like 
to go to Europe now instead of in July.” 

“Te might help," said Claudia. 

Leonard's eyes strayed back to his 
papers. 

"All right, run along. Pack your 
trunks. I'll look after the bills.” 

Claudia gave him a swift, nervous kiss 
on his forehead, and went out. 

“PIL try to hang on to myself,” she 
promised gratefully in the doorway. 

Leonard felt vaguely disturbed. He 
was blurred, because he didn’t see why 


BY J. SIMONT 


Claudia’s life should be so terrible. She 
Was as good as engaged to a man she 
wanted to marry—she was popularenough, 
had no responsibilities except sitting at 
the head of a dinner table when she 
wanted to give a party. The servants 
were all competent. There was some 
subtlety he didn’t understand. He gave 
it up and turned to an intricate Jegal prob- 
lem. 

At four Alice got him on the telephone. 
Alice’s voice was: not like Claudia’s, a 
nervous sound of appeal. Jt was brisk 
and decisive and like Alice. She was head 
of a big settlement house, and they were 
trying to raise a fund for something or 
other. Jf she could raise ten thousand 
dollars the other twenty would be forth- 
coming. She put it up to Leonard almost 
sternly—Alice was his elder sister. 

“But, Alice, that's too much,” pro- 
tested Leonard. 

“T’ve explained,” said Alice, “that we 
can get twenty thousand more if we get 
this. All I’m asking for, from you, is five. 
Surely in a year you must throw away 
five thousand dollars—on cigarettes, on 
worthless trips. When you think of the 
good you could do with what you throw 
away, Leonard, I don’t see how you can 
hesitate. You’re a rich man. There is 
your duty to others to consider—” 


EONARD capitulated as he felt her 

oratory warming over the telephone. 

“But I won't pay it before December 
first." 

“We'll talk that over when I see you,” 
said Alice, and hung up. 

Alice did not live with the three other 
Colbys. She felt that life was too serious 
to be lived in luxury. To be sure, her 
rooms at the settlement were not bare, 
but still, when one was living for others, 
as she explained, the immediate environ- 
ment had to be made bearable. 

The fourth Colby came in at fve. As 
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he lounged through the clerks’ rooms and 
into the room where Miss O’Brien still 
sat ticking away, everyone smiled at him. 
Everyone liked Terry Colby. He wasn’t 
much of anything, but he had no airs and 
no poses. 

Leonard liked him so well that it 
wrinkled his forehead to think of what this 
visit might signify. 

“Arent you through work rather 
early?” asked Leonard. 

"Ive been through for some time,” 
said Terry. He sat down opposite Leon- 
ard and in the very chair that Claudia 
had occupied, and kept on smoking. 

" Claudia's been here." 

Leonard nodded. 

"Quite an afternoon 
for the relatives," said 


Terry. “What’s on 
her mind?” 
“She’s bored and 


depressed. She didn’t 
tell me exactly why. 
She wants to go off to 
Europe next week.” 

"lo get away from 
everything," quoted 
Terry expertly. 

Leonard grinned. 
“Oh, well, she is nerv- 
ous.” 

“I suppose. Sheought 
tobe nervous. If I were 
Murray, I wouldn't 
marry her until I'd 
made her more nervous 
yet. I'd beat her up.” 


EONARD dismissed 
the subject for a 
more important one. 
“Look here, Terry, 
are you fired again?" 
“Fired myself,” said 
Terry; “sorry, but I 
think I can't sell auto- 
mobiles. I'd see an old 
bird looking around a 
car with a knowledge- 
able air, and just at the 
moment when he should 
have been urged into 
mortgaging his grand- 
children's future, I'd 
find myself unable to 
muster up any argu- 
ment as to why he 
should buy a car. In 
fact, it often occurred 
to me to tell gentlemen 
that they should not 
buy at all—that the 
mile and a half each way 
would do them good!” 
Leonard did not 
laugh. He sat frown- 


S The worst of it is 
that, as usual, I need 
money," said Terry. 
“T want to take Rosa- 
lie Travers out to din- 
ner to-night. She's ex- 
pensive.’ 

“Yes, Rosalie would 
be expensive,” agreed 
his brother, “How old 
are you, Terry? Twen- 
ty-four or five?” 

“Four, as I remem- 
ber. Let’s keep it down.” 


“What’s the matter with you? Why 
can't you hold a job? You're strong and 
sober!" 

Terry considered gravely. 


« ELL, I don't know. Sometimes I 
think I have a self-depreciation 
complex which makes me undervalue my 
glowing abilities. Sometimes I think it 
a complex of pure reason, which tells me 
that it is foolish for me to work when I 
have a rich and generous brother who 
does it for me." 
“And you aren't ashamed of feeling 
like that, are you?" 


“That’s the humility complex. Since 


“You use such well-worn, rock-bound words,'' said Rosalie. ‘‘‘Decent’! Come on—let’s dance’ 


"o I 
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you work so much better than I, why 
should I work? After all, there is plenty 
for the two of us, and you must admit that 
work for work's sake is an exploded 
theory. And Rosalie, who may descend 
from the heights and marry me, has an 
awful lot of money of her own, and why 
should I add to what Old Man Travers 
piled up in such an ungodly way? He op- 
pressed the poor. Why should I oppress 
them more?" 

* Doesn't Rosalie care that you're a 
loafer?” 

“Rosalie admits 
loafer.” 

Leonard secretly admitted it. He felt 


I’m a decorative 


, 
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vaguely that his brother was conversant 
with aspects of living which he never 
touched. One couldn’t impress or shame 
Terry. If Leonard gave him a check now, 
he would probably display it to the sten- 
ographer on the way out, so openly ac- 
knowledging he was living on his brother 
that he somehow would take criticism out 
of her mouth. However, the only thing 
to do was to keep up the fiction of disap- 
proval, and help him along. Terry, at 
least, never was vicious or depressed. 

“Don’t you think you could find some 
job to please your delicate soul?” Leon- 
ard asked ironically. “It’s not a man’s 
business to live on another man and run 
around talking of complexes. What are 
complexes, anyway? Claudia’s been in 
here sobbing over hers. I seem to get 
along without any of them.” 

“You've got the worst of the lot," re- 
marked Terry; “you’ve got the bread- 
and-butter complex.” 

“I don't know about that,” said Leon- 
ard, suddenly angry. "But I do know 
that if you want to take Rosalie to dinner, 
you'll pay for it with money you earn." 

P She'd be awfully hungry, " said Terry, 
“awfully hungry, poor girl. You'd better 
take her.” 

The smile in his eyes flicked Leonard 
on. 
“All right,” he answered. “I can 
pay for it at least.” 


E HE was trying to shame Terry, 
he failed. His imperturbable 
brother drew the telephone toward 
him, and gave a number. 

* Rosalie," Leonard heard him 

say, "our dinner engagement is off. 
Reason—insufficient funds. I’ve 
been trying to get enough money 
out of Leonard to take you to a 
cheap restaurant, but he's obdurate. 
He says that if he pays for the din- 
ner he intends to sit in. I can only 
hand you over to him, Rosalie. He's 
a good soul, as you know—harm- 
less and kind.” 

Leonard had gone an angry red. 

He leaned over and took the tele- 
phone out of Terry's hands. 

“This is rubbish, Rosalie. Terry's 
an idiot." 

“Then I'm not invited to dine with 
you?" asked Rosalie. 

“Why,” Leonard caught Terry's imp- 
a grin, “of course you are. If you 
will." 

* Oh, I will," said Rosalie. 
I'll expect you." 

Cader erry’s nonchalance was faint 
discomfiture. He knew Rosalie had 
turned the joke on him. He had meant 
her to offer to pay for the dinner. How- 
ever, he went out, with his cigarette 
holder in its sophisticated corner of his 
sophisticated mouth, leaving Leonard 
with a dinner engagement on his hands. 
Leonard felt somewhat sick as he watched 
him go. He didn't like to see Terry hu- 
miliated in front of this girl. He didn't 
want her laughing at Terry. Terry was 
all right. Just lazy. He'd explain to 
Rosalie. 

It occurred to him that he hadn't seen 
Rosalie to talk to in a long time. She was 
always being spoken of by Terry or 
Claudia; he knew the way she dashed 
about from big city to resort, spending 
her vast inheritance freely and as she 


“At seven. 
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pleased. Of course she’d make a great 
joke of this engagement with him for 
dinner. Well, let her. He closed his desk, 
stacked the papers on the table into order 
and went out. It was getting late and he 
supposed he'd better buy a new black tie. 
The one he usually wore with his dinner 
coat was, he remembered, rather stringy. 

So it was that at eight o'clock Leonard 
found himself sitting with Rosalie in à 
fashionable restaurant where she seeme 


1 ne tnought of marriage came frequently into Leon- 
ard’s mind now, and the more it came, the more 


perfect a person Mary appeared as a probable wife 


to know at least half the people, and where 
he himself felt extremely unacquainted. 
Their table was a cleverly placed one, the 
dinner so far had been excellent, and 
Leonard was feeling both sympathetic and 
intolerant toward his brother. Sympa- 
thetic because Rosalie was so lovely, in- 
tolerant because Terry wasn't proving 
himself more able to take care of her. He 
tried to explain Terry to Rosalie. 


"FD ERRY'S really a fine fellow, when all 
is said and done,” he stated. 

“But all is not said," answered Rosalie, 
“nor done—at least by Terry. What did 
you two row over? Did he quit his job?” 

“Oh, well, it wasn't much of a job.” 

*Buthedidn'tlike selling automobiles?” 

"He said that he was prevented by 


what he calls a complex—” 

“Of course," said Rosalie, 
“a laziness complex. That's 
not what he'd call it, 
though. You seem to be free 
from complexes, Leonard." 

“Terry says I have the bread-and-but- 
ter complex.” 

Rosalie laughed, her lovely, enjoying 


laugh. 

Peny is too perfect. That's why I 
think I'll make. you a brother-in-law, 
Leonard. Terry’s so discriminating.” 

"I suppose. I don't know what the 
word means, myself." 

“Complex? Oh, yes, you do. It's the 
hidden, secret urge in your mind that 
directs your actions. The thing that in- 
hibits and prohibits and directs your 
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actions without your being conscious of 
it—until you're psychoanalyzed. Every- 
one's got to have a complex now, or he 
might as well wear a derby hat. Some 
people have the superiority complex, and 
some have the inferiority complex, and 
some have the jealousy complex, and you 
have the bread-and-butter complex." 
"Which means that what keeps me 
going is the thought of bread and butter. 


And what is your complex, Rosalie?" 

“Oh, I'm a simple soul," said Rosalie; 
“I haven't any.” 

Leonard had not remembered how 
pretty Rosalie was. He had not dreamed 
how exciting and delightful it was to sit 
in these restaurants, with music and ex- 
cellent food and personal conversation 
diverting you. He felt a kind of resent- 
ment as he thought of all the dinners he 
ate at home in the silent. big house which 


he had been so proud to buy while he was 
sull young. Claudia and Terry didn’t 
dine at home much unless Claudia was 
giving a party or wanted to talk to Leon- 
ard, which usually meant that she wanted 
to ask Leonard for something. 


"UJ YON'T. think. I don't. appreciate 

Terry." He began to go back to 
the old subject, but Rosalie cut him 
shorr. 

“Terry is nothing to appreciate. But 
he's delightful. If lié has been delightful 
living on you, I suppose he'll stay de- 
lightful when he begins to live on me, and 
I'll probably let him, because he doesn't 
bore me, and of course I have plenty 


of money for us both, as he says." 

Leonard felt his very ears get red. 

“ But that's not the way to feel! You 
ought to make him do something, for your 
own sake—to amount to something be- 
cause of you.” 


The slim shoulders, so beautifully out-. 


lined in black satin, came closer to him. 
Leonard saw Rosalie's face looking full 
into his, gray eyes a little unhappy but 
mocking, and her mobile mouth trying to 
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twist itself into an expression of irony. 

“Now that is survival stuff," she de- 
clared. “I know, because I get twinges of 
it. I get a little angry—or very angry— 
when Terry can't pay for my dinner, when 
he admits I will have to buy us a house, 
and him clothes, for all he cares. But 
when I feel like that, I’m not as ashamed 
of him as of myself. It's an obsolete point 
of view." 

“Tt shouldn't be obsolete, then. It's a 
decent point of view." 

“You use such well-worn, rock-bound 
words,” said Rosalie. “‘Decent’! Come 
on—let’s dance.” 

“I don't know whether I can.” 

“Oh, come on. l've seen you tote the 
dowagers around now and then. You'll 
be all right." 1 
It was a little better than all right 
when he started 
dancing. Rosalie 
was right about the 
dowagers. When he 
had to go to a dance 
Leonard devoted 
himself to the mid- 
dle-aged ladies and 
went home early. 
But this motion— 
without pulling or 
tugging—this re- 
linquishment of the 
girl to his guidance, 
madehimknow what 
the music was about. 
It was delicious; it 
was skillful; it was 
a man's work. 

“You really dance 
well," commented 
Rosalie; *we'll try it 
again in a moment.” 

This time her 
smile had no twist 
in it. They returned 
to their table to 
wait for the music. 


HEN he went 

home at what 
was a very late hour 
for Leonard, Terry 
was in the library, 
asleep before the fire, 
the ashes of many 
cigarettes beside 
him. Leonard looked 
down at his brother 
before he waked him 
up, looked him 
over not as his 
brother but as Ro- 
salie’s husband. 
He was very hand- 
some, thought 
Leonard, any girl 
might want to mar- 
oy liith for his looks 
and his wit; but he'dnevertake that mock- 
ing look out of Rosalie's eyes. That girl, 
thought Leonard, ought really to be crazy 
about the man she marries. He ought to 
be the kind of man who would tell her 
things, would take care of her (she was 
too thin), who wouldn't let her say those 
rather dreadful-sounding things she prob- 
ably only half understood. Terry would 
not tell her things, nor attempt to take 
care of her. Terry would lead her on 
and laugh at her delightfully, and make 
love to her. But (Continued on pace IJI) 


A Western Builder Who 
Changed the Face of a City 


Twenty years ago J. F. Douglas was a struggling lawyer; today he is 
manager of one of the biggest building companies of its kind in- 
the world — How he transformed ten acres of pasture 
land into Seattle’s office-building center 


| By John Monk Saunders 


N a little clearing on the outskirts 
of the city of Seattle a man and his 
wife were building a cottage. They 
went about it rapidly, because they 
had only the early morning and early 
evening hours to work on the cottage, 
and dusk would soon cut short their 


“Below Yesler Way" was a roaring re- 
gion where miners and ranchmen and 
sailors and lumberjacks collected for 
spaces of brief but exciting comradeship. 

The whine of band saws, ripping 
through the logs that poured down the 
sluiceways from the foothills, rose from 


pect that he was a builder. With the de- 
gree of LL. B. from a law school he sup- 

osed himself headed for a legal career. 

ut within the first year he sold at a profit 
of five hundred dollars the cottage he and 
his wife had put up with their own hands. 
He built another—it had four rooms—and 


efforts for the day. 


a young lawyer. Yet he 
had designed the house—it 
had but two rooms. He 
had bought the boards from 
a wrecked building, loaded 
them on a wheelbarrow, and 
trundled them to the tiny 
piece of land he had cleared 
on the hillside. 

It was a real feat, but he 
was not unequal to it. He 
stood well over six feet; he 
was broad and straight and 
looked like an athlete. 
As a matter of fact, he was 
an athlete. Four years be- 
fore he had run the quarter- 
mile at the University of 
North Dakota and he had 
played on the baseball team. 

is wife, too, was a col- 
lege graduate; but that 
didn't seem to hinder her 
from holding the boards in 
place while he drove home 
the nails. 

This was twenty-five 
ears ago, when J. F. Doug- 
as had come to Seattle, 

Washington, to carve out a 
career for himself. 

On that evening, as Doug- 
las looked down over El- 
liot Bay from the heights of 
West Seattle, he could not 
help feeling that he had 
chosen anehe, Seattle, like 
Rome, clustered about its 
seven hills, took on, as it 
does always under the spell 
of a brilliant sunset, a magic 
beauty. The sun, droppin 


the mills that edged Lake Union. The sold that too. Then he borrowed some 
The man was not a builder. He wasnot slopes about the city were flecked with money, bought lots—they could be had 
an architect or even a carpenter. He was new cottages. On the docks the steve- atone hundred and fifty dollars in 1900— 


He Fired a Tenant for Abusing 
a Window Washer 


s E INSIST on the employees in our build- 
ings being setpectfül to tenants," said 
Mr. Douglas; “but we also insist upon 
tenants being courteous to employees. 

* Some time ago, for instance, a window cleaner, 
while on his usual rounds, entered a tenant's 
private office and happened to interrupt a business 
conference. The tenant got mad and ordered the 
man out. Not content with that, he sent for the 
cleaner the next day and abused him roundly. 

“We heard about it and called the tenant in. 


-He had a large suite of offices and was a rent 


payer of long standing. But we told him that we 
could not permit him to maltreat an employee. 

“‘But surely,’ he said, ‘you wouldn't put a good 
tenant out for calling down a window washer!’ 

""That window cleaner,’ we replied, ‘has been 
with us for many years and has given honest serv- 
ice. But he will become useless if we allow him 
to be badgered about by tenants. He couldn’t 
keep his self-respect under such conditions. So 
you will have to give up your offices.’ 

“The tenant moved, and then showed his sport- 
ing blood by writing us a letter apologizing for his 
action and saying that we were right. He isn’t the 
only man we have turned out for mistreating 
employees." 


engaged a squad of carpen- 
ters, and built a fleet of 
small houses. Now he was 
caught up in the work of 
building, and it not only 
carried Pim to the managing 
directorship of one of the 
largest building companies 
in the world but it changed 
the aspect of the city of 
Seattle. 

In 1906 the business ac- 
tivities of the city were con- 
centrated along the water 
front. Shops and markets 
and banks faced the giant 
wharves and docks that 
rimmed the harbor. Not 
many of these buildings rose 


. above a few stories. 


Three blocks back, on the 
upper levels of the city, was 
a ten-acre tract of pasture 
land. Evening after eve- 
ning Douglas, still a young- 
ster, walked back and forth 
over this plot studying the 
ideal lay-out of the city. 
Somehow, he concluded, he 
must get control of this 
pee and center the city's 
usiness there. 


"THE land was originally 
granted by the citizens 
as a sitefor the University of 
Washington. The regents 
of the university leased it to 
a private individual. Doug- 
las examined this lease care- 
fully, and when it was of- 
fered for sale a year later at 


1s : is 
swiftly behind the jagged line of the Olym- dores were at their ceaseless work of a quarter of a million dollars, he leaped at 


pic Mountains, threw rose and gold loading and unloading the big boats. Here the chance. 
streamers across the western sky. 


He got a sixty-day option 
. F. 


was a city where a man could prove him- and set out to raise the money. 


Harbor boats plied the deep waters of 
Puget Sound. At the docks, pointed like 
pistols out to sea, lay ships for Alaska and 
for the Orient. 

Seattle, like the infant Hercules, was 
already beginning to feel its strength. 


self! 

Douglas became part of the history of 
Seattle. He moved along with it step by 
step. He was to see it grow from a port 
of 80,000 people to a city of 400,000. 

In the beewining, Douglas didn’t sus- 


White, of Seattle, who had as much faith 
in Douglas as he had in the growth of the 
city, subscribed one hundred thousand 
dollars, and became his running mate in 
the enterprise. 

Douglas scraped (Continued on page 177) 
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John Francis Douglas 


Mr. DOUGLAS, general manager of the Metro- 

litan Building Company, of Seattle, Washington, 
Lesin his career as a country lawyer in North Dakota. 
Finding his practice unprofitable, he moved to Seattle, 
and there, with his own hands, put up a cottage for 
himself and wife. This was his first piece of construc- 


tion. Foreseeing the growth of the city, Douglas 
obtained options on a tract of open land, and imme- 
diately started to pull Seattle’s business toward his 
pro M There are now more than twenty buildings 

er his direction. Mr. Douglas, a native of 
Canada, is forty-nine years old. 
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Arthur Train 


Mn. TRAIN, widely known as a novelist and 
short-story writer, has also had a distinguished career 
as a lawyer. Born in Boston in 1875, the son of the 
Retoque of Massachusetts, he took his law 
degree at Harvard University. The next fifteen years 
were spent largely in court-rooms, where he served as 
prosecutor under various district attorneys of New 
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York County. He was formerly a member of the 
law firm of Perkins and Train, in New York City, 
and is the author of more than a dozen books omens 
them the “Tutt and Mr. Tutt” stories, “The 


oner at the Bar," “By Advice of Counsel ,”” The 
Goldfish,” and "His Children's Children." 
Train is now devoting most of his time to writing? 


Human Nature 


On the Witness Stand 


The testimony of a pretty woman is always effective—Children and negroes 
are among the best of witnesses, while lawyers are the worst— 
A perjurer is cooler under fire than an honest man— 
A hungry jury is a dangerous jury 


OR fifteen years I served as 
prosecutor under various dis- 
trict attorneys of New York 
County, and during that time I 
madenumerous discoveries about 
human nature on the witness stand and 
in the jury box. These discoveries often 
came through rude jolts. 
For example, early in my 
career as a prosecutor, hav- 
ing been given a murder 
case to try, I selected what 
I considered a splendid jury 


By Arthur Train 


ten is near enough to a real “nut” to make 
him dangerous as a juror or unreliable as a 
witness. 

The kind of witness that lawyers and 
judges like to see in the box is the quiet, 
tractable, conscientious, unimaginative 
type that uses words in their ordinary 


Here's One Reason 


The world undoubtedly needs radicals 
and rebels, but we don't want them on the 
witness stand or in the jury box. You 
can't make their minds react to the due, 
normal, orderly processes of the law any 
more than you can sell a pound of coffee 
to the man who thinks that coffee is 
poisonous. 

Now, how can you tell 
an erratic person when you 
see one? For one thing, 
personal traits are usually 
indicated by external ap- 
pearance. 


of intellectual citizens. 

Just as I was about to 
open the case, one of my 
associates in the office, an 
old Tammany war horse, 
strolled into court and cast 
his eye over the intell:gen- 
tia in the box. 

“Well, son,” he re- 
marked, '' you've got a dis- 
agreement already!” 

Rather resentfully I in- 
quired the reason for his 
opinion. 

“Get on to Number Ten," 
he whispered. “Never take 
a feller that has a ‘dome’ 
and wears his hair long like 
that. He thinks he looks 
like William Jennings Bry- 
an, and he'll fight forever 
to prove he knows more 
than all the rest of 'em put 
together. You'll see.” 

did see. At the end of a 
two-weeks trial, the jury 
split eleven to one—and 
diat one was the gentleman 
who thought he looked like 
Mr. Bryan. 

It is quite true that he 
may have been in the right 
and that the other eleven 
were wrong, but from that 
day I have had an increased 


For Sitting in Balcony Seats 


* ANY witness has one great advantage,” 
says Mr. Train. “ From his chair he looks 
down at his questioner. There must be a 
muscle in the back of the neck and connected 
with the base of the brain so that, when we 
look up, it impedes our intellectual processes. 
“We do not naturally look up when we 
read, think, or talk. That is why balcony 
seats in a theatre are much more comfortable 
than orchestra seats. Get a man so that he 
has to look up at you, and he is discomforted, 
thrown out of his normal coordination, and 
more or less at your mercy. 

“The soldier is always made to hold his 
head stiffly up at attention. In that position 
he has no mind or will power of his own. The 
next time you want to sell a man a bill of 
goods, try to get him well fixed in a chair and 
then stand over him. Never let him remain 
physically above you. The lawyer who sits in 
a chair and questions a witness is likely to be 
wasting his time. He should stand up and 
get his eyes as nearly as he can on a level with 
those of the witness." 


The clothes a man wears 
often reveal more than his 
face. The first rule I laid 
down for myself in the 
court-room was to look out 
for fellows who wore bright 
red neckties. I do not refer 
to ordinary reds, but to the 
scarlets and vermilions of 
the Assyrian cohorts. The 
man who wears an article 
of dress calculated to chal- 
lenge attention is usually 
an egotist or an eccentric. 

lt is, of course, vastly 
more important to find out 
whether the witness is tell- 
ing the truth than whether 
he be “off-center.” He is 
sworn to tell “the. truth, 
the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth—so help 
me God!" 


HE final invocation is 

significant!—for no wit- 
ness ever did tell the whole 
truth. Even if he wants to, 
he can't. Perfect accu- 
racy is impossible, even for 
the man who tries to be 
honest. Moreover, there 
are just as many liars in 
court as there are outside. 


respect for the common, garden variety 
of citizen—at any rate for the purposes of 
administering justice. . 

'The power to "size up" a witness or 
juryman is, of course, invaluable to the 
trial lawyer. He must make up his mind 
right "off. the bat," once and for all. If 
he guesses wrong—if he fails to observe 
what he should have observed, or gives 
undue weight to the things he does ob- 
serve—he may lose his case or have to try 
it all over again. Both jurors and witnesses 
well repay Study. About one man in 


sense, and does not set up his own ideas 
in opposition to the judge. 

'To function as a cog in a smoothly 
running legal machine, the witness or 
juror must have a respect for law and a 
sense of obligation toward the State. You 
want a man who believes in the way we 
do things and who is not “agin’ the Gov- 
erment;" one who is trying to give you the 
information you seck, not to instruct vou 
about all the things he thinks you should 
know; one who answers your questions, 
and does not seize the chance to “show off." 


The only difference is that they are more 
afraid of being found out—and rightly so! 
The witness must answer each question 
definitely, and what he says is taken 
down by an expert stenographer. There 
it is, in black and white, ready to con- 
found him until the day of judgment. 

But suppose he has his nerve with him 
and has decided to go through with false 
testimony? 

Most folks suppose that the perjurer is 
likely to give some telltale symptom, and 
that lawyers are (Continued on page 143) 
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Forty Years in the Secret Service 


Captain Thomas I. Porter, head of the Chicago district, has solved scores 
of mysteries, and arrested hundreds of criminals, but he has never 
hurt a man nor been hurt by one — "It's easier to out- 
think a criminal than to outshoot him," he says— 

Stories of his encounters with desperate men 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


HREE young men were before 

the Federal court in Chicago. 

Although they were all under 

twenty years of age, they had 

been convicted of an offense for 
which they might have received five years 
apiece in the penitentiary. Addressing 
a pild-looking elderly man, the judge 
said: 

“Captain, what sentence shall I give 
them?’ E 

"I'd say about thirty days in jail,” 
came the answer. 

“Thirty days in jail it shall be!” said 
the judge. 

Talking with the elderly man a few 
- days later, I asked why he made that 
recommendation. His reply revealed his 
heart. 

“Suppose you were the father of a boy 
convicted of a serious crime before he was 
old enough to vote," he said. '* Wouldn't 
you appreciate knowing he didn't have to 
go to a penitentiary for a long term, to 
come out with a lasting stain on his 
name and a grudge almost certain to lead 
to other crimes? Why not give the boys 
a chance? Many a man makes good after 
a mistake that has brought him to the 
brink of destruction." 

This reply was made by Captain 
Thomas I. Porter, one of the best known 
officers of the United States Secret Serv- 
ice, and for nearly forty years head of 
the Chicago district. So it did not arise 
from shallow sentimentality, but from 
an unparalleled experience with men who 
stray off beaten paths of law and have to 
be brought back. 

In one respect Captain Porter's record 
probably has never been eqüaled: He 

as arrested hundreds of men, including 
murderers, counterfeiters, robbers, and 
thugs; he has been instrumental in send- 
ing approximately eighteen hundred men 
to the penitentiary; yet in forty years he 
has never hurt a man nor been hurt, 
never had to use his gun, and seldom had 
to show it. 

“I was never killed, not even once!” 
is his dry way of disclaiming heroics. 

Captain Porter has solved many celc- 
brated cases. One of them was the inves- 
tigation which resulted in the recovery 
of fire hundred and forty-five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of documentary stamps stolen 
from the St. Paul post office a number of 
years ago, one of the largest recoveries 
of stolen government property on record. 

A sample volume of his daily reports 
consists of five hundred pages of concen- 
trated adventure, and he has compiled 
one hundred and three such volumes 
since he has been in the service—tceen/y 
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million words of true detective yarns! 

But Captain Porter is not just a man- 
hunter. He has a profound understand- 
ing of human nature, and has been sof- 
tened more than hardened by his contacts 
with the worst sort of men. He knows 
criminals must be brought to justice, yet 
he feels pity rather than anger for the men 
he hunts; he knows how little the criminal 
really gets out of it, and how heavy the 
price he pays. It seems odd, knowing 
Captain Porter's record, to hear his re- 
mark that he is a coward when he has a 
gun in his hand and may be called on to 
use it—to hurt somebody.  . 

“Carry a gun," he advises, "but don't 
shoot. Be ready for the worst, but don't 
let it happen." 

Captain Porter’s story begins a long 


way back. He was born on a farm in 
White County, Illinois, seventy-eight 
years ago. 


“I was raised among the chickens and 
pigs,” he told me. “I attended district 
school in a log house. I never saw the 
inside of a high school nor a real grammar 
school, so I had very little education. But 
I’ve always profited by my experiences. 


"IN 1862, when I was sixteen years old, 
I decided to enlist and help win the 
Civil War. I signed on at Springfield, and 
waited almost a week for my examina- 
tion. By then, I was homesick and hoped 
they would turn me down. But they 
needed men. 

“*You’re a good healthy young fellow,’ 
the doctor said. ‘We’ll take you!’ 

“So I went, and served till the war 
was over. I'm glad I did. 

* When I came back I started clerking 
in a general store; but before long I was 
elected county sheriff. My first important 
arrest as sheriff was made when word 
came that eighteen negroes had escaped 
from prison at Henderson, Kentucky. 
The notice said they would probably 
scatter in all directions. I had this on my 
mind when a tramp walked into my 
office. 

“*Are you the sheriff?’ he asked. 

“I said I was. 

""Dhen,' said he, ‘I’ve got news for 
ou. You mind it was cold last night. 
Vell, walking along the tracks I spotted 
a cabin in a cornheld. Nobody lived in 
it, so I built me a fire and lay down. 
After a while three negroes came and 
asked if they could warm at my fire." 

“The tramp went on to say that from 
the negroes’ talk he discovered they were 
escaped convicts, heading for Cairo. They 
planned to travel at night and lay up in 
the daytime. 


“It’s likely you can catch 'em between 
here and where I stayed last night,' the 
tramp told me. 

“I made up my mind to get those men. 
A train left Carmi about sundown and, 
if the negroes traveled along the railroad 
that night, it would probably pass them. 
I climbed aboard. I ew the conductor, 
told him my business, and warned him to 
be ready to stop the train any time. He 
promised, and asked if I was going to try 
to make the arrest alone. I said I was. 

“No, you're not, Tom!’ one of the 
passengers spoke up—he was an acquaint- 
ance of mine, a traveling man, and he had 
overheard my talk with the conductor— 
‘I’m going with you!’ 

“You're welcome to go, if you want 
to,’ I said. 

“He and I went to the back of the last 
car and kept a sharp lookout, he on one 
side, and [os the other. Presently, he 
spotted the negroes. My first plan had 
been to have the train stopped right away, 
but it occurred to me that this would make 
them suspicious. So we rode to the next 
station. Í knew the station agent and 
told him my errand. 

‘“Tf you wait a couple of minutes till 
I close up, I'll come along, too,’ he said. 

“So there were three of us who finally 
started out. It was fairly cold and pretty 
dark. We trudged along without saying 
much, until all of a sudden both the sales- 
man and the station agent started to 
speak at the same moment. 

**[t's foolish for us to go after those 
fellows this way,’ they said. ‘We’re three 
against three. They’d have as much 
show as we have. We'd better go back to 
town and get help.' 

“T objected, arguing that I knew where 
the negroes were now, but that I didn’t 
know where they might be in another hour. 

“Well then, they proposed, ‘why 
don't you go on; and we'll go back and 
get help. if you meet the negroes, you 
can pass, then turn and follow them until 
we come along.’ 


"I SAW they didn't want to go, so I said 
they could do as they liked. I went on 
by myself. After a while, I saw a fire off 
in a field to the right of the tracks. | 
sneaked up, and there in the corner of an 
old rail fence lay the men I wanted. Thev 
were apparently fast asleep, two on one 
side of the fire, and one on the other side. 
For a moment I stood and asked mvs!f 
whether to go and get them, or to wait for 
help. It didn't take long to decide. 

“T stepped quietly to the pair who were 
sleeping together, planted my revolver 
between the eyes of one of them, and 


Forty Years in the Secret Service, by Jonn KippER RHODES 


shook him softly. When he woke up, I 
whispered: 

“Don’t make any noise, or I'll shoot!’ 

*He blinked a time or two and kept 

uiet. I went over him for weapons but 
dist find any. Then I handed him the 
handcuffs I had brought along and told 
him to fasten one side over his left wrist. 
My gun covered him while he notched 
the band into place. 

“I woke the second fellow the same 
way, but as he came to he yelled ‘Clay!’ 
pretty loud. That was the third fellow’s 
name, but luckily he didn’t wake up. I 
said to the man who yelled: 

**'You'l never come closer to death 
than you were then. I don't know why I 
didn't shoot; I will if you 
make another sound.’ 

“He kept perfectly quiet 
while I took a big knife 
away from him. I made 
him sit close to the first 
negro and fasten the other 
half of the handcuff to his 
right wrist. That left 
these two securely fas- 
tened and fairly easy to 
manage; but hadn't 
brought a second pair of 
handcuffs, so I woke the 
third man and told him to 
“march ahead. The gun 
kept him in order. 

‘After a while, as we 
came pretty close to town, 
I saw a big crowd of men 
coming down the tracks. 
They were making a lot 
of noise and carrying 
torches. Imagine the 
chance they'd have had! 

“I fired my pistol to 
attract their attention and 
warn them not to shoot. 
When I marched my pris- 
oners up they would hard- 
ly believe I had made the 
arrest alone." 


FTER four years as 
sheriff, Porter went 
back into the store; but it 
no longer satisfied him. It 
was ducing Cleveland’s 
first term that he was 
appointed to the secret 
service under M. G. Bauer 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 
“When notice of the 
appointment reached me," 
said Porter, “I felt that 
virtue had been rewarded, 


thinking I was some pump- 

kins. But Bauer wasn’t long in taking 
that notion out of me. He didn’t even 
shake hands when we met, but said in his 
broad German accent, ‘I guess you’re the 
new man.” Bauer was gruff, but he knew 
his job.” 

Porter soon proved his ability. His 
first assignment was to round up a gang 
of counterfeiters who had defied Bauer 
and his men for ten years. Donning la- 
boring clothes, Porter posed as a painter 
who had sprained his wrist and was laying 
off till it got well. 

As Nick Redman, the name he assumed, 
Porter gradually succeeded in making 
friends with one of the suspects, a man 
who had a club foot and was badly pock- 


United States Secret Service. 


of lawbreakers, 


marked; and through him, after many 


- weeks of patient waiting, he met and won 


the confidence of the entire gang. Since 
he couldn’t work because of his wrist, the 
counterfeiters assigned "him to stand 
guard over their cabin in the woods, where 
they made coins. When Porter had com- 
plete evidence against the gang, they 
were rounded up. Thirteen were arrested 
and convicted. 

“Tt was on this case," Captain Porter 
told me, “that I learned for the first time 
what the lot of a criminal is. The cabin 
in the woods was far from house or road, 
but the counterfeiters were on guard 
every minute. They even shoved their 
revolvers into their lunch baskets to have 


Captain Thomas I. Porter is one of the best known officers of the 


them handy. The 
where they could dump their tools and 
equipment on a minute's notice. And 
they kept a deck of cards on the table to 
make it look as if a poker game were 
their only reason for being there, in case 
anybody did come. 

“As I stood on guard, knowing Bauer 
would never come till I gave the word, I 
listened to their talk. They told how easy 
it was to pass counterfeit money, described 
rich hauls they had made, or expected to 
make, and told how they had beaten 
officers on various occasions. But I could 
see they were boasting and bluffing to 
keep up their spirits. A couple of them 
had already served time in the peniten- 


had a false floor, 


As head of the Chicago district for many 
years, he has handled scores of famous cases and apprehended hundreds 
Captain Porter, a veteran of the Civil War, is a native 
of White County, Illinois, where he was born seventy-eight years ago. 
and set off for Louisville He served as sheriff of that county before he became a Federal officer 
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tiary and were desperately afraid of going 
again. Fear—that’s the greatest of punish- 
ments. 

“The wealth they talked about was a 
dream. Fact was, they were terribly poor. 
The club-footed man I met first made a 
bare living by peddling vegetables and 
kindling wood. He lived in the most 
miserable section of the city, and drank 
up most of what he made by passing bad 
dollars on his customers. 

* Another counterfeiter lived alone in a 
shanty boat, which he tied up in Bear 
Grass Creek when it was not out on the 
Ohio River. Day or night, he knew the 
law might catch up with him. 

"One night I went to a cheap theatre 
with one of the gang. 
Coming home, we passed 
Mike Bauer. Of course 
Bauer pretended not to 
see us. But as soon as he 
was out of earshot my 
companion said: 

**Nick, did you notice 
that old Dutchman we 
just met? 

"'No, I said; 
about him? 

** "That's old MikeBauer 
of the secret service. He's 
been after me for years 
and arrested me time and 
again; but he never found 
anything on me and never 
will—he — hasn't sense 
enough!’ 


“PUT that was a bluff. 

He was afraid of Mike 
Bauer, and down deep 
he knew it. That, as [ 
say, is the worst thing 
about being a criminal. 
Being arrested is bad 
enough, but fear of arrest 
is worse. A criminal may 
be bold and a good shot, 
and all that; he may be 
shrewd and intelligent, 
and possibly he covers his 
tracks so well the law 
never finds him. A few 
men do. 

“But he's never sure. 
'The moment he commits 
a serious crime he knows 
what to expect— pursuit, 
and punishment if he's 
caught. He never knows 
what little thing may trip 
him up. The secret service 
agent he never escapes is 
himself. I’ve never felt ani- 
mosity toward the men I 
pursued, for I knew that, whatever hap- 
pened in court, they had already been 
terribly punished." 

Porter's work at Louisville on a task 
others had tried and failed at, won him a 
boost. Shortly afterward there was an 
opening in Chicago, and he was put in 
charge of that office. 

“If you apply yourself and work hard,” 
he was told, “the chances are you may 
stay quite a while." 

hat was thirty-eight years ago. He 
has been there ever since! And the sig- 
nificant thing about this long service is not 
merely the large number of bad cases he 
has cleared up, but the manner in which 
he has done it. (Continued on page 80) 
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Minutes later they sat there, the man on a charred log, the dog on his haunches before him. His ears were drooped back- 
ward, not meekly, but with becoming modesty as he sat in patient waiting with the plump, warm body in his mouth 


The Iron Jaw 


A story of an easy-going man and his dog 


By Harold Titus 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD 


ERHAPS the fact that no one 

had ever expected anything of 

Dutton from his earliest child- 

hood was the influence that made 

him acquiesce in the wistful 
mediocrity which seemed to be his lot. 
Perhaps the fact that he never had sum- 
moned the courage necessary to face life 
and himself squarely and decisively was 
the characteristic lich made people ex- 
pect nothing of him. 

The exact reason, however, is of second- 
ary consequence. Dutton was a failure. 
He had slipped past or around the hard 
things of life, had evaded and procras- 
tinated and taken the easiest way, and 
now, at thirty-five, he seemed to have 
settled into the habit of failing without 
protest. ' 

He had had many chances to try his 
wings. He was charming, in his quiet way, 
and people liked to have him about and 
liked to do things for him; and he was so 
well-intentioned and so chagrined when 
his shortcomings became apparent that 
no one could ever be other than sympa- 
thetic. 

At the university, he slipped along, 
avoiding the big struggles and accepting 
the negligible triumphs which come to 
those of faint heart. After his degree was 
acquired, his uncle, to do the right thing 
by the boy, took him into the factory 
ofice where Dutton's father had labored 
and died for the partnership.  ' 

When the girl turned him down, Dutton 
hid the hurt and put away the small, re- 
proaching voice which whispered that one 
moment of positiveness, one word of high 
resolve, one gesture of assurance, would 
have laid his life in another pattern. He 
lived alone with the old family house- 
keeper, joined a club, and at first went 
there frequently; but as he grew older 
and saw how far behind he was being left 
by other men, he became self-conscious, 
and began keeping more to himself. 

When he did show up at the club the 
other regulars always made it a point to 

rag him into whatever was going on, 
but he felt that this was done only be- 
cause men were naturally great-hearted. 
He had many friends and no companions, 
and these tenuous associations became 
more blurred as he entered his thirties 
and approached middle age a decade be- 
fore his time. 

When the uncle lay dying and called 
him for a grim farewell; utton said that 
he would do his best to keep the firm at 
its high standing, but that he was aware 
of his limitations. The old man gave him 
3 sorrowing look which plainly indicated 
his fear that things might go to pot under 
Dutton's indecisive direction. 

Things did go pretty much to pot, as it 
turned out; and now, on this November 
afternoon, Dutton sat listening to the 


Youngest Creditor. “Don’t think any- 
body lames you, Dutton," he was saying, 
and the rest nodded assent. “You’ve 
done your best." .Dutton winced as much 
at the generosity in this as at the weak- 
ness the words implied. “But it seems to 
be up to you either to buy the Wycliff 
Beople or to sell. You can't compete with 
them longer, as we all agree. The price 
they want for their plant seems fair, but 
they don't think enough of this property 
to let you out with anything to show for 
your pains. 

"There's a good future in leather belt- 
ing. The business was left to you, Dutton, 
and you're the one to decide. If you buy, 
it's going to take a mighty tough pro- 
gram of refinancing, and it'll be some job 
to convince the Old Fort National that 
you're deserving of the necessary line. If 
you sell you'll p^ rid of a big fight, but 

. . that’s about all.” He shrugged 
significantly. 

“You have until the first of December 
to give the Wycliff crowd an answer. 
Somebody with vim and pep, somebody 
who is fresh and who has—well, an iron 
jaw, could put this thing through. 

“The thing for you to do, Dutton, is 
to get away for a few days where you can 
think this over. Perhaps a rest will give 
you the steam to go on with the job. You 
used to go North grouse shooting, didn't 
you? 

Dutton, rather bewildered by this 
tolerance, said that he had been goin 
to Tidd's for years, but he hadn't planne 
on it this fall, because— 

"Forget that!" broke in the Largest 
Creditor. “Lord knows you've done your 
best to protect us. Vou dig out and 
freshen up, now. Then come back and 
give us your answer.” 

“That’s the ticket!” exclaimed the 
Oldest Creditor. “Go off and forget 
things. At the worst we won’t lose much, 
while you stand to lose about all you hare, 
unless this consolidation can be put 
through.” 

They all shook hands with him sympa- 
thetically, just as others had always ac- 
cepted his failures. They were antici- 
pating failure again. They all knew what 
his answer would be, and they were ready 
to accept it. 


UTTON sat down when they had 
gone, and a lump rose in his throat. 
They were all such darned good fellows! 
Losing money for men of that sort! Why 
couldn’t he make a go of things, anyhow? 
He ruminated on the goodness of 
eople in general; but the words of the 
Voungest Creditor were like yeast, fer- 
menting rapidly: ‘Somebody’ with vim 
and pep... somebody who has an 
tron jaw.” He repeated the words, and 
shook his head dolefully. 


Then he arose and walked to the win- 
dow. Across the upper half was a black- 
backed gold sign which made a dark 
mirror for his face. He inspected his re- 
flection; his slightly bald head, his round 
blue eyes, and the gentle chin which 
seemed ready to acquiesce to any fate—a 
prosaic, kindly old face. . . ld? He 
was only thirty-five, and should just be 
hitting his stride now; but he had used 
everything at his command and was going 
backward. 

For the first time he saw himself as 
the chief actor in a tragedy of failure, 
with an audience made up of friends and 
associates all sympathizing with him. No 
one ever had had any confidence in him, 
and he had no confidence in himself, 
either; and now the lack of it was so sig- 
nificant, the chance of ever summonin 
it so remote that he wanted to crawl off 
where there were fewer people to show 
that they felt sorry for fun. It wasn't 
right, in one way; but these men had 
urged it... . 

Go off and think it over? What was 
there to think over? He knew what he 
would do; he would take the easiest way 
because, by doing the other, he might 
turn the small losses of these fine fellows 
into big losses. 

An hour later he closed his desk and 
went into the outer office. 

* Billings," he said to the chief clerk, 
“Tm going to Tidd's to-morrow. There's 
nothing I can do to help here, and I might 
as well. Good-by." : 


VERY man who walks and breathes 
must have at least one passion; and 
every human being must have something 
on which to lavish his affection. 
Dutton's passion—or as near a passion 
as so mild'a man could have—was grouse- 
hunting, and the object of his affection 
was his old setter, Patch; and he came by 
both because a friend was sorry for him. 
One night at the club, several years 
before, Dutton stood watching a bridge 
ame wistfully, when a man named 
McHen came prowling through the 
rooms. He was worried, but at sight of 
Dutton his face showed a sudden inspira- 
tion. 
“Dut, old fellow, don't you ever shoot?” 
he asked. T 
“Not much,” said Dutton, embarrassed 
by this unwonted attention. “Don’t go 
in for sport." 
“Lord, man, and you're getting bald! 
You haven't started to live. Now, listen." 
One of McHenry's party could not 
start at the week-end for a shooting trip, 
and Dutton must take his place. He 
could guarantee a good time, and if Old 
Dut had never pulled a trigger on a 
ruffed grouse he had missed all the real 
thrills of living. 
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That was the start. Dutton went, and 
the trip marked a great change in his life. 
In the first place, it gave him two weeks 
in the close company of other men, gave 
him a sense of again Priora to someone, 
some group, which he had not felt in 
years. 

Secondly, it introduced him to Tidd's. 
'The Tidds were personages, and their 
establishment was more than a resort for 
hunters and fishermen; it was an institu- 
tion, an influence. Mr. Tidd was so sweet, 
so gentle, so glad to have people come 
there to his place on the rushing Manistee; 
his eyes would sparkle so highly when his 
summer patrons came in with heav 
creels of trout or his autumn guests with 
coats bulging birds, and his tender mouth 
would show such genuine concern when 
the luck was bad! 

And, thirdly, there were the grouse. 
For one who had never known the tensing 
of the throat as the dog settles to a point, 
whose heart has not leaped to the thunder 
of wings as the bird takes flight, the state- 
ment means nothing; he has missed a part 
of his living, as McHenry assured Dutton 
he had. But for him who knows the 
grouse, there surely will be an under- 
standing of Dutton’s first adventure 
afield. 


F COURSE he did not shoot. Begin- 

ners never shoot. He jumped whenever 
a bird rocketed out with his rumble of de- 
fiance. Inarticulate exclamations of wonder 
and admiration broke from him as he 
watched the luck of his companions, never 
realizing that he himself carried a gun and 
was there to kill! The grouse does that to 
men, and to keener men than Dutton had 
ever learned to be. 

But there was something of the sport- 
ing aristocrat in Old Dut beneath his 
futility, and those days set a virus in his 
blood. His delight was so simple, his 
wonder at the cunning of the birds so 
naive that he was taken again the second 
and the third year with McHenry and his 
friends. It gave him something to talk 
about when he was with men, gave him 
something to think about as he sat before 
the fire in his house, alone with his fail- 
ures and, later, with Patch. 

He took to reading sporting magazines. 
He informed himself on guns, on ammuni- 
tion, on outdoor clothing, and he read all 
that ornithology could give him about 
ruffed grouse. Ah, there was a bird! he 
told himself. So wary, so quick, so re- 
sourceful. -No other bird could cheat men 
and dogs as he; no other life that wore 
feathers could clear out with such speed 
when danger threatened. No other wing 
could whir at such curves and angles, no 
other eye could select tree or stump or 
bush which would line up with the gun 
and give him the saving instant of pro- 
tection. And their bodies were so dem 
and fine, with the rich browns and black 
and gray of feathers, the clear white of 
flesh; sweet-smelling, always. 

McHenry went away, called East by an 
offer he could not well refuse. 

“I want vou to take the dog, Dut,” he 
said gravely. "He's a clinker, and I know 
you'll treat him as a gentleman should be 
treated. Money wouldn't buy him from 
me; but I do want you to favor me by 
taking him." 

Dutton protested, of course. Patch was 
a wonder, a hundred-per-cent bird dog. 
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He had nose and disposition and experi- 
ence, and was as near human as a quad- 
ruped can be. He was a prize to own, and 
Dutton felt unworthy of such a gift, but 
his protests were swept aside. 

There began a new era in the quiet 
house. A soft, warm bed was made in the 
furnace room, but Patch slept in an up- 
holstered chair in the library. The house- 
keeper mumbled because white hairs were 
everywhere, but she, too, was sorry for 
Dutton, and when she saw what a won- 
derful companion the dog made for him 
she ceased her complaints. 

Never before had Dutton known such a 


* Don't think anybody blames you, 
done your best." Dutton winced, 


luxury. He had something to give Patch 
which the affectionate setter needed, 
and the dog repaid him with a love and 
devotion that were unflagging. 


UTTON gave up his club, and every 

evening they were in town, fair or 
stormy, the two walked the back streets, 
dog at heel after his frst moments of high- 
lifed racing along sidewalks. After the 
stroll they would sit together and talk fora 
time, Dutton conversing with words and 
the dog carrying his end by wavings of his 
finely feathered tail and with looks from 
his eloquent brown eyes. And when they 


had finished this nightly visit, Dutton 
read and Patch stretched at his feet, lift- 
ing his head up now and then for a look 
at his master, and then flinging himself 
down with a contented sigh and a happy 
flop of his tail. 

f was a fine relationship, a veritable 
communion of understanding, and it gave 
Dutton a greater measure of happiness 
than he had ever known before. Yet this 
friendship was not new entirely; it had 
one factor which had been common to all 
Dutton’s friendships: for at times when 
Patch sat looking into his face, the man 
could detect a glint in the depths of those 


Dutton,” the 
as much at 


gentle eyes that could be nothing less than 
sympathy. ... 

Dutton and Patch became well known 
at Tidd’s. The dog was petted and ad- 
mired, and Dutton was consulted by the 
first-year men because he knew every foot 
of the country for miles around. Besides 
that, though, the two had another dis- 
tinction, a unique characteristic—the 
reputation for unbroken failure. For all 
Patch’s wisdom and dependability, for all 
Dutton’s devotion to the sport, they had 
never been known to bring in a bird. It 
is nothing unusual for a man to go through 
his first year, or even his second, without 
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feathering a grouse; many a hunter has 
done that and lived to develop into a 
splendid shot. But Dutton had been there 
tice times with McHenry, and as man 
since he became master of Patch. He 
went out early, he stayed late, he had the 
best in equipment and a good knowledge 
of birds and cover; but blessed if he could 
get on 'em, and bring 'em down! 

It was uncanny, this faculty of Old 
Dut's for missing. "You'd think that 
dumb luck would give him a bird occa- 
sionally," the others used to say to one 
another. Dutton had a little ritual which 
he delivered time and again as he took 


- 


ened by firm resolve that he would do it. 

“Its all in getting going," one hunter 
said truthfully as the group sat gossiping. 
* You'll miss for a long time. Then, all 
of a sudden, you'll get the hang of it, and 
your confidence will come up and you'll 
get your share. That's the whole thing 
in this game: confidence. Tell yourself 
that you're going to get 'em and you will. 
It's no game for indecision.” 


JFDUTTON would start out each morning 
with fresh resolutions, and then Patch, 
ranging at a proper distance, would slow 
up, tail working furiously, crouch, move 
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Youngest Creditor was saying, and the rest nodded assent. ‘‘ You've 
the generosity in this as at the weakness the words implied 


his place at Mrs. Tidd’s table after a 
sharp day afield. : ; 

"They're a grand bird and it's a great 
game," he would sigh and his eyes would 
sparkle mildly; then a sort of chagrin 
would come across his gentle face and he 
would add, “Gosh, I don’t see how you 
fellows hit ’em!” 

No one, not even the neophytes at 
Tidd’s, ever laughed at Dutton; it simply 
was not done. Had he grown wrathy, as a 
man will whose determination is con- 
stantly thwarted, he might have been 
chaffed for his failure; but he was not 
determined, his persistence was not stiff- 
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forward and— Stop! He could stop in the 
most outlandish positions, his spine 
would make a letter U or an S on the 
point and he would hold it, hold it, hold 
it! until his master came up. Dutton 
would look the ground over carefully; he 
would feel his heart speed up, feel a knee 
tremble perhaps, or his skin prickle; feel 
a sort of fink of inadequacy come over 
him. He would slip the safety, put his 
finger on the trigger, elevate the gun and 
move cautiously, almost fearfully in, 
thinking all the while that he should clamp 
his jaw and make his faltering will behave; 
but, nevertheless, he was utterly inca- 
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pable of accomplishing that state of mind. 

The bird would flush, the wandering 
gun would roar and Patch would drop 
with ears cocked and watch the bird sail 
to safety. Then he would rise and go to 
his master, tail wagging and sympathetic 
brown eyes on Dutton’s face. 

“I guess we missed, Patch,” the man 
would say. ''They're too quick for me. 
Come on; give me one more chance." 

And the strong-hearted dog would 
go on hunting, hiding birds, and always 
after the birds were safely gone he would 
come to Dutton and waggle himself and 
look up, as much as to say: “I’m sorry 
for you, old-timer. I know it’s 
a hard job for a fellow like 
you, but please, Dut, whang 
the next one! It’s been so 
long since I’ve had feathers in 
my mouth!” 

Yes, so long! When other 
hunters came in at night and 
drew birds from their coats, 
Patch’s chops would drool as 
he sat stiffly, eying the dead 
grouse, trembling a bit now 
and then. Men noticed him 
and felt sorry for the dog as 
well as for Dutton. 

Patch, despite Dutton’s 
care, grew old. He thickened 
in body, and became a bit 
stiff. He was past ten when his 
master came home that after- 
noon of the meeting with his 
creditors and sat down 
heavily and put his hands 
over his face a moment; then 
he dropped them to the chair 
arms listlessly. 

“Well, Patch," he said, 
"we'll pull for Tidd’s in the 
morning.” He leaned for- 
ward and took the dog’s head 
between his palms. Patch 
scrubbed the rug with his tail 
and licked his lips while Dut- 
ton looked deep into the dog’s 
eyes. “No iron jaw,” he mut- 
tered. “No starch, Patch. 
. . . Somehow, I don’t de- 
liver, and everybody's so 
darned kind . . . so darned 


kind!" 


EVERYONE was so kind 
— to Dutton at Tidd’s that 
time it made him feel like 
weeping—that and his sense 
of final failure. Tidd wel- 
comed him as he might have 
reeted a beloved brother. 
he old gang stood around 
while he unpacked, and the 
new ones shook hands and 
said that they had heard of 
him; said it respectfully, too, and not as 
though they had heard that here was a 
man who had hunted for six seasons with- 
out pulling a feather! 

Day alter day Dutton and Patch 
tramped together; night after night the 
man sat in the dining-room, dog under the 
table at his feet, and listened to the others 
talk. When they told of their misses, they 
laughed. They could laugh at failure, be- 
cause they had known successes. Dutton 
couldn't. 

Usually he could sleep well at Tidd's, 
but this year it was diferent. He would 
stay out the (Continued on page 113) 


Robert E. Lee Wilson, one of the big- 
gest farmers in the world, buiit and 
owns the entire town of Wilson, Ar- 
kansas. The fertility of his land is 
indicated by the luxuriant field of 
cotton in which he is standing. Each 
year he plants 15,000 acres in this crop 


OME years ago—T'll tell you how 
many in a minute or two—the 
farmers around Covington, Ten- 
nessee, would occasionally ride 
into that little town, pull up at 

the log schoolhouse, and say to the 
teacher: 

“Judge, I wish you'd bring them boys o' 
yourn out to my place an’ survey my 
land for me.” 

The teacher, Judge Byers, always 
acceded to this request; and the next 
pleasant day the school would be closed 
while he and “them 
boys” went out to do 
the job. 

One of the young- 
sters who took part in 
these expeditions bore 
the imposing name, 
Robert E. Lee Wil- 
son; and forty-five 
rears later, which 
Port us up to this 
present time, the man 
who once was that 
youngster said to me: 

“Going out there 
with Judge Byers, to 
survey those little 
farms, I learned more 
that has been of value 
to me than I've ever 
learned in any other 
way. And I learned 
it by the only method 
that is much good— 
by actually doing 
things; not by just 
reading it in a book, 
or by somebody try- 


ing to tell me.” 
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A wheat field on the 20,000-acre plantation which Mr. Wilson, who started as 
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How Lee Wilson 


Lee Wilson certainly ought to 
know a lot about this method, for 
he has been busy ever since his 
school days “learning things by 
actually doing them.” As for the 
things he has done, the list would be 
a credit to a dozen men. He is just 
about the biggest one-man proposi- 
tion I have come across. 

Yet the most important feature of his 
achievement is the effect it has had on 
the lives of others. He has brought 
education, health, and prosperity to hun- 
dreds of people. He was the prime mover 
in an enterprise that has transformed 
vast sections of waste land into produc- 
tive farms. He has fought and conquered 

rejudice, ignorance, and even Nature 
SERN 

“Must be quite a man,” you say. 

He is! Ask anybody in the state of 
Arkansas; or in any of the neighboring 


a “one-mule” farmer, has wrested from the Arkansas swamps. 
to his farming operations he is proprieter of a bank, a department store, a saw- 
mill, andall the other industries in the town of 2,000 people which bears his name 


Conquered 
A Wilderness 


When he was little more than a boy, he tried 
to raise cotton in the delta section of Ar- 
kansas; but in order to succeed in that 
struggle he had first to fight both nature 
and human nature—He has helped to 
bring health, happiness, and prosper- 
ity to thousands of people 


By Keene Sumner 


states, for that matter. His is a name to 


‘conjure with down in that part of the 


country. 
Eee Wilson is very proud of the native 
products of Arkansas. He is one of them 
imself; the only one his friends never 
have heard him brag about. He was born 
at Frenchman’s Bayou fifty-nine years 
ago; but his father died when he was five 
yeas old, so his mother went to live near 
er family in Memphis. 


AS THEY say down South, I “don’t 
reckon” they thought much of Lee 
Wilson in those days. He was sent to school 
regularly, but somehow he generally mis- 
laid himself, so to speak, on the way. 

In other words, he had an incurable 
habit of playing hookey, a habit which 
reduced his early schooling almost to 
zero. This may account for the fact that 
one of his chief hobbies at present is seeing 
thatother young folks 
get all the schooling, 
and of the best qual- 
ity, that he can give 
them. - 

When he was thir- 
teen, his mother died 
of yellow fever. This 
was in the terrible 
epidemic of 1878, the 
worst visitation of 
that plague this 
country ever has ex- 
perienced. The or- 
phaned boy was left 
to the guardianship 
ofhisuncle; and it was 
this uncle that sent 
him to the log school- 
house where Judge 
Byers held sway. 

"] went to school 
there for two years," 
Wilson told me; “and 
for the first time in 
my life I was glad to 
go. That's what it 
means to have a good 
teacher. Judge Byers 


In addition 
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made mathematics more inter- 
esting to me than playing hookey; 
and that was a dre thing for 
me later on, when I literally had 
to ‘figure out’ the difference be- 
tween achievement and failure. 

"When we surveyed one of 
those farms, each of us boys had 
to go over a piece of the land and 
plat it on paper. I had to show 
every creek, every field, every bit 
of swamp, every rise of ground. 
This taught me to keep my eyes 
open and to study land. When 
Id gone over a piece, I knew 
every stump in it! And there 
were stumps aplenty down there 


en. 

"When I was fifteen, with only 
those two years of real schooling 
to my credit, I had to quit and go 


to work. M 
and I guess farming was in the blood. At 
any rate, I didn’t go to Memphis, or any 


father had been a farmer, 


other city, as so many boys do. I came 
back to my own state of Arkansas and 
gotajobona farm at Live Oak, now known 
as Bassett. The pay was ten dollars a 
month and my board. But up to that time 
I'd mighty seldom had even twenty-five 
cents I could call my own; so I felt pretty 
rich with ten dollars 
a month. 

"Of course we 
raised cotton and corn 
on that farm, just as 
folks did on all the 
other farms in that 
section. You might 
say I was still ‘goin 
to school’ the year i 
worked there; for I 
was learning every 
blessed thing I could 
about growing corn 
and cotton, especially 
cotton. I must have 
thought I learned a 
fai deal! Anyway, 
Thad the nerve to t 
it on my own hoo 
the very next year. 

"With the money I 

ad saved up, I made 
à one-mule crop off 
twenty acres; that is, 

did it without any 
'elp except from one 
mule, [lived alone in 
a little cabin and 
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or mercantile undertakings. 


(Above) The first 
schoolhouse on the 
Wilson plantation. 
In a cabin similar 
to this Mr. Wilson 
got his ‘‘school- 
ing." (Left) The 
combined gram- 
mar and high 
school put up and 
maintained by Mr. 
Wilson for the use 
of people who live 
in his townoronhis 
farm. The building 
cost him $175,000 


cooked my own meals—such as they were. 
At night Iw so dog-tired I'd keel over 
into my bunk, with my clothes on, and 
not know a thing until morning. 

“You know they say ‘A fool for luck.’ 
Well, either I wasn't a fool, or else it was 
an off year for fools, because I certainly 
didn't have much luck. My net receipts, 
after all that back-breaking labor, were 
only fifty dollars. But I surely was learn- 


A park scene in Wilson, Arkansas. After reclaiming thousands of acres from 
the swamps, Mr. Wilson built this town, of which he is ‘‘sole proprietor.” 
Every family in it is associated with him in his farming, manufacturing, 
town has no official government 


The 
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ing to do things by actually doing them. 

“I kept it up for two or three years 
more, coming out a bit better at the end of 
each year. Then things perked up a whole 
lot; for I married the best girl in the 
world! That gave such a big boost to my 
ambition that I decided to farm the one 
hundred and sixty acres I had inherited 
from my father. But there was no house 
on the place, so I rented an adjoining farm 
of one kendad and twenty acres, just to 
get a home for my bride.’ 

“How old were you?” I asked. 

“ About twenty,” laughed Wilson. 

“ And you had the courage to get mar- 
ried and to tackle a farming job of that 
size?” I said. 


i TELL,” he replied, “it didn't take 
courage for me to get married, but 

my wife must have had enough for both of 
us. As for the farming job, what that needed 
was the ability to work everlastingly 
hard. Getting ahead was a mighty slow 
process, however. At the end of three 
years of constant toil 
and, at times, almost 
unendurable hard- 
ship, I had saved only 
one hundred and fifty 
dollars; an average of 
fifty dollars a year. 
“Altogether, 1 had 
struggled for more 
than seven years to 
make a success of 
farming. I began to 
realize that there were 
two ends to the job. 
One was the raising of 
crops; the other was 
thesellingofthem. At 
that time there was no 
railroad I could use; 
and I was eight miles 
from the nearest river 
landing. It cost so 
much to get my crops 
to market that I 
couldn't make any 
money out of them. 
“Thad to ride back 
and forth a good deal 
(Continued on page 96) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The third of the new series, 
‘Adventures in Understanding " 


EXPECT I was ridiculous enough in 
those early days in the City, even 
after I began to meet a few of the 
eople, like Mr. Pitwell and the 
Jensens; but the countryman in me, 
and the countryman’s inborn suspicion of 
the City, even the dislike of it, sometimes 
got the better of me. I was always think- 
ing how much happier most. of these 
hurrying people would be if only they 
could live ın the country. 

You are entitled to smile when I tell 
you that I used sometimes to go about the 
sunny streets rolling under my tongue cer- 
tain fine old denunciations of cities—with 
plenty of “woes” in them. 

“Woe unto them that join house to 
house . . . till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth.” 

It is truly one of the joys of the country 
I know to be “placed alone in the midst of 
the earth,” where a man can look about 
him freely, look up at the sky, look down 
at the earth, look and think well of all the 
things he sees, and so, love deep. ''Slow- 
ness," said Rodin, “is beauty"—but 
there is no slowness in the City. 

Another of these denunciations came 
often freshly (and humorously) to my 
mind when I saw the great rich houses 
and stores of the City with the swift trafic 
rolling by. It is from Isaiah: 

“Their land also is full of silver and 
gold, neither is there any end of their 
treasures . . . neither is there any end 
of their chariots." 

(“The old fellow knew this City,” said 
I to myself.) 

“Their land also is full of idols; they 
worship the work of their own hands, that 
which their own fingers have made." 

I love these strong old words, and while 
I said them humorously enough, there 
yet seemed to be a kind of sense and 
truth about them. People in the City 
are worshipers of the works of their 
own hands; and come easily to forget 
that God lives. 

(“God said, the heaven and the earth, 
think ye that We created them in jest, 
and that ye shall not return to Us?") 

But the trouble, these charming May 
days, was that the City appeared notin the 
least shaken by my denunciations. The 
wos did not seem to touch the hurrying 
people! The streets, the tall buildings, 
the little open spaces with bits of green- 
ery, had a kind of indescribable brisk 
beauty which I could not resist, and as 
for the people, although they were dif- 
ferent indeed from the country folks I 
know best—the Scotch Preacher, Horace, 
and the Stone Mason —I began to be more 
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and more interested in them. I played 
Caliph, as I have related, in meeting some 
of them, like Mr. Pitwell; but with others 
I.came into contact in the most ordinary 
ways. 

There was Mr. Tuney, whom I met 
soon after I arrived. He occupied a place 
in the publishing establishment I often 
visited. He had a flavor of his own, a 
somewhat bitter flavor, quite beyond my 
experience The first time that ever I 
went to walk with him we stopped at the 
top of a little open square where we could 
watch the people streaming by like so 
many hurrying ants, to their evening 
trains. I remember the shrugging way he 
waved his arm and the tone of is voice 
when he said: 

“Insects!” 

That was actually what he thought of 
human beings. 

Yet I found him extraordinarily inter- 
esting. He was new to me, and he rather 
shocked me (we like to be shocked—in the 
right tone of voice!) by calling me 


‘names. 


* Grayson," said he, “you are a kind of 
Don Quixote.” 

Not to be outdone, I came instantly 
back at him: 

“‘Tuney, you're a kind of Diogenes.” 

Well, he was. 

So I invited him to the first of the gath- 
erings in our Tower on the City Wall. 


T SEEMS to me I could make a whole 
book of that one evening, if I were to tell 
all about those who were there and how 
they looked and what they said. The 
reality of them—all sitting about in the 
cool of the evening with the windows of 
our Tower wide open and the distant, 
drowsy sounds of the city coming in! I 
think I see most clearly the old Dane, 
Jensen, there in our largest chair, with his 
creat china pipe curving down into his 
eard. It had a little cover over the top 
of it, this old-country pipe, like a pepper 
box, and occasionally he took it out of 
his mouth to remark, "Ach vell," or, 
“Vell, vell, vell," in a deep, guttural tone, 
full of comfort. In his best clothes, with 
his shaggy gray hair brushed back, he 
looked more than ever like Beethoven. 

One thing surprised me very much: 
Mr. Pitwell, when he came in, at once 
greeted Jensen. Jensen had bound a num- 
ber of valuable books for him, and they 
fell at once to talking the lore of old bind- 
ings. 

Mr. Tuney and our dry little Knightly, 
who is always quoting something or 
other, came in together, though they 
had not met before. I shall have much 


more to say later of Knightly—and of 
how he often surprised us with what he 
carried about, all covered over with dif- 
fidences, inside of him. 

(If only human beings would meet one 
another on the basis of what they have 
inside them, instead of outside!) 

And, of course, Harriet was there. 

In a company like this, of men so dif- 
ferent, and strangers to boot, there was at 
first some ice to break; but long ago Í made 
the discovery that the best thing to melt 
ice with is warmth. If a man knows you 
like him he begins at once to thaw out, 
and that is the first step. The next step is 
to produce some kind of a conflagration 
which so raises the temperature that all 
those present begin, figuratively, to cry 
out "Fire, fire!" and forget in their ex- 
citement all about themselves. For 
iciness always means that people are 
frozen with thinking about themselves, 
shivering lest someone take them for less 
than they take themselves. 


T WAS fortunate that Mr. Tuney was 

there to begin with, because he and I 
strike fire on sight. In no time at all we 
were tussling furiously over the respec- 
tive merits of city and country. As I 
think of it since, it makes me smile, for it 
strongly resembled a question which once, 
long ago, I heard debated in a country 
school: 

“ Resolved, that the country is better 
than the city." 

It began when Mr. Pitwell asked me, 
as a countryman, of some of the things 
that struck me as interesting about the 
City—" interesting or different." 

“Why,” said I, "everything is inter- 
esting and different. There are a thou- 
sand little curious things at every turn."' 

“What, for example?’ asked Mr. Tuney. 

“Well,” said I, " here'sa very little one: 
I’ve noticed that nearly all he wooden 
clocks along the streets—you know, those 
that advertise jewelry stores—have the 
hands so pointed as to represent seventeen 
minutes after eight o’clock. Now, why is 
that? Why eight-seventeen, and not nine 
o'clock, or twelve, or four?” 

“Is that so?" exclaimed Mr. Pitwell; “I 
never noticed it." 

“Vell, vell!" remarked Jensen, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Try it the next time you are out!” 
said I. 

“Tt ought to be five o'clock," remarked 
Mr. Tuney. "That's the golden hour of 
the day. les the only hour anybody ever 
really seems to want." 

Nobody in the City," said Mr. K nightly, 
"ever truly looks at anything." 

“But what does it matter?" retorted 
Mr. Tuney. “What difference does it 
make? And why should Mr. Grayson 
here clutter up his mind with such worth- 
less observations? . . . Is that all you 
see in the City!" 

“I see,” said T, “that I must dig deeper 
to satisfy Mr. Tuney. Well, take the mat- 
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Good conversation is like a brush fire: once well started, the flames go every way of the wind. 
We talked of poets and potato growing, bookbinding and bees—everything in the world! 


ter of age and death in the City. That 
has struck me hard. With us in the coun- 
try there is a kind of beauty and honor 
about age; and death is a pageant which 
has not lost all of its meaning. 

(“Hear, hear!” cried Knightly.) 

“In our town,” I continued, warming 
up to my subject, "there is one ceremony 
that it would satisfy your hearts to see. 
We have an official town-cane, ebony, with 
a gold head, with which we honor the 
oldest citizen. When he dies it passes on 
to the next oldest. I wish you could have 


seen our selectman coming down the West 
Road not long ago, in his black coat, with 
the gold-headed cane in his hand, to be- 
stow it with ceremony upon Old Man Nor- 
ton. It had been known for days, ever since 
John Webster’s death, that the cane 
would be coming down the West Road; 
and Old Man Norton sat at the window, 
looking up the road, waiting. I saw him 
there, with his white beard, his skullcap, 
and his dim old eyes peering behind his 
spectacles. He was ninety-three years old. 
They said he cried when the selectman 


came in stamping the snow from his feet. 

* "Where's old Mr. Norton?’ 

“*Here I am,’ cried the high, cracked 
voice. ‘I’m ninety-three, come April. 
I'm the oldest man in town.’ 

“Well, you should see the pride of the 
old man, walking about with that gold- 
headed cane. It has given him a bit more 
of happiness in his dull old hours, which 
he might never otherwise have had. But 
in the City, who ever sees or thinks of the 
old? Where are they, anyway? Who 
cares? You elbow them aside.” 
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(Ach, vell," said Jensen, shaking his 
head.) 

“And death,” said I, “is not an event 
in the City, only an incident; to be smug- 
gled out of sight and hurried through 
with. Both life and death, in the City, 
grow cheap and shallow.” 

It is one of the troubles with me that 
even when I begin with a humorous idea, I 
turn serious too soon; and to my embar- 
rassment find myself making an oration. 

But fortunately Mr. Tuney was there. 
He rose at once to the challenge. Of 
course the country had to make the most 
of the old people, said he, it had so few of 
the young! And as for himself, if he were 
having pageants, he thought he would 
rather have them deal with live men than 
dead ones. 


The American Magazine 


“And how does it happen,” asked Mr. 
Tuney triumphantly, “if the country has 
all the charms you say, that the City 
ghouls be so crowded with country peo- 

e! 

Well hit—and a good laugh. 

"Here you are now, Mr. Grayson," 
said he, “living in the top of this City 
lodging, when you might be at home 
planting corn! flere we are all—enjoying 
ourselves!” 


Well hit! 


BY THIS time the temperature had not 
only melted all the ice but we were sit- 
ting about in delightful summer weather, 
coats figuratively off and fans going. 
Knightly had already quoted twice from 
the poets, and Jensen’s pipe was smoking 


like a factory chimney. Pitwell had utterly 
ceased to be bored. As for Harriet, she 
looked delightfully alarmed—and after- 
ward said to me: 

“David, I don’t see how you and Mr. 
'uney can disagree so complevely and 
call each other such terrible names, anc 
still be friends." 

“Harriet,” said I, “if everyone agreed 
with me, this would be a dull world.” 

Good conversation is like a brush fire: 
once well started the flames go every way 
of the wind. We talked of poets and 
potato growing, bookbinding and bees— 
everything in the world! I cannot put 
down all that was said, but I must at least 
report Mr. Tuney upon the subject of 
masterpieces in America (I think in secret 
Mr. Tuney writes poetry!), because he 


We could watch the people 
streaming by, like so many hurry- 
ing ants, to their evening trains 


spoke with the authority of a kind of minor 
prophet, say, Hosea or Micah. 

“Trouble with authors in America,” 
said he, “is that they don’t put enough 
of ’em in jail. In old times they had the 
right recipe for masterpieces. They 
locked up the poets and prophets and fed 
'em on bread and water, or drove 'em out 
into the wilderness—and the product was 
'Pilgrim's Progress’ and the ‘Epistle to 
the Philippians’ and the ‘Inferno’ and 
‘Don Quixote.’ But nowadays, if any- 
where a man shows the least symptom of 
breaking through the thin crust of civili- 
zation with anything free, bold, original, 
instead of locking him up they immedi- 
ately invite him (Continued on page 214) 


What a Country Canne Man 
Knows About You and Your Car 


“If you have once owned an automobile, you will always own one,” says 
“Buz” Squires, who for many years has been fixing cars, acting as real- 
estate agent, banker, and bureau of information in a little New Jersey 
town — Only one machine in ten is properly greased and oiled, 
and nearly all motor trouble is due to carelessness 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


UZ SQUIRES and I stood in the 

doorway of his garage down in 

Jersey, some thirty-five miles 

rom New York. Before us 

flowed a river banked with 

trees. On either side lay the little town of 

Old Bridge, its white houses shining in the 
su 


n. 

I've known “Buz” since the time when 
the only car in Old Bridge 
belonged to his father. I 
saw the little garage begin 
with hardly enough cars 
about to keep it going; I've 
watched it grow bigger and 
bigger, and busier and 
busier, while Buz himself 
grew into *' Lester" Squires, 
owner and manager. Sol 
was able to ask easily: 

“How does life look to 
you from this door, Buz?" 

Squires wasted not a 

lance on the landscape. 
is eyes went down the 
road. 

* Car mad!" he answered 
briefly. ‘‘See that car 
creeping along down there? 
That's one of the oldest in 
town. The people who own 
it are afraid to get more 
than two miles away from 
my garage. They know 
from experience that the 
old contraption is likely to 
break down any minute. 

“ But they iid a nd 
next year, perhaps, they' 
have : bett one; and the 
year after that, a still better 


one. 

“Look at this town! Not 
more than a thousand peo- 
ple in it, and not a rich man 
mong them. The majority 
are of good native stock, most of them 
plain working people. 

“Well, there are over two hundred cars 
right here in town. Two hundred more in 
the country around here. 

, "There's a lot of rivalry over cars in a 
little town like this. Sometimes one man 
can start something that will spread all 
over the community faster than an epi- 
demic of measles. Just last spring, one 
fellow down the road changed from a 
small car, a four-cylinder, to a light six. 
His neighbor went out and bought a big 


six. Then a third man, who lives near, 
came and bought a bigger car in a sports 
model. Every man wants a bigger, and a 
faster, and a sportier car than his neigh- 
bor. Ask George.” 

I turned to Lester's partner and broth- 
er-in-law, George Baker. 

He nodded. “It’s funny how people 
manage to keep on getting new cars," he 


Why It's Easier to Fix a Car for 
a Woman Than for a Man 


s [P RATHER fixa car for awoman than for 
a man," says Mr. Squires. “As a rule, 
women don't pretend to know everything 
about the car, what is wrong, and how long 
it ought to take us to fix it. 
monkey much with their cars. Most men who 
find something wrong, fool around a bit them- 
selves before they turn the job over to us. 
But you ought to hear them put up a bluff 
that they never touched it. 
* We know better, of course. We can tell 
by the wrench marks, for one thing. And 
yet man after man will swear he ‘never 
touched her.' 
* Men who tinker about their cars seem to 
take the carburetor for their pet toy, and 
they generally do some damage. 
has to fool with his car he had better fool 
with a few nuts. The carburetor is a good 
thing to let alone." 


said. “A fellow will come in here, buy his 
first car on time, and start in saving up 
for payments. About when we are ready 
to scratch his name off the books as paid 
up in full—it usually takes him twelve 
months or so to get straight—he comes 
in to trade in his old car for a new one. 
Lots of people who work for their living 
with their hands get a new car every year. 
The average for this town is a new car for 
every two years!” 

“ But what do they do with them?" I 
asked. 


And they don't 


If a man 


“Well, there isn’t much amusement . 
here,” admitted Baker. ‘The first thing 
folks use a car for is to take them some- 
where to see a movie, or to a theatre— 
any place to have some fun. There are 
some folks, of course, who just love to 
ride. We've a man like that working in 
the shop now. He will get up at some un- 
earthly hour, say two A. M., because there 

aren't many people on the 
road then, hit it up to the 
Catskills or Lake Hopat- 
cong, stay a day, and come 
home again when travel 
is light and he can speed 
along. 


"Fr HEN there is one cou- 
ple I know well, middle- 
aged folks who go out every 
night the weather is decent. 
They have a big car, and 
they used to think they were 
selfish to go alone. So they 
always asked somebody to 
occupy the back seat. But 
they soon found this 
wouldn't work: their 
guests wanted to go where 
the lights were bright, or 
they had to come home 
early, or they wanted to 
stop somewhere for this and 
that. Now this couple goes 
alone. They hunt up the 
side roads, the dirt country 
roads, and they ride and 
ride and ride, sometimes un- 
til the early-morning hours. - 
“The next day, if you 
happen to meet one of them, 
you will hear a tale of some 
apes forty miles away where 
the fireflies are so thick by 
ithe roadside that they light 
, up everything like daytime. 
Or perhaps you will hear of a road twenty- 
five miles off, where the trees meet in a 
roof overhead, and you can just see the 
stars peeping through, and the moonlight 
making patternson the road ahead. Those 
two are riding fans, and their happiness 
cones in the wonders they find in the 
night. 

ST here aren't many like them, though, 
and when you find them they are not 
young people. At a garage on the high- 
way some fifteen miles above here, a car 
containing an old (Continued on page 137) 
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The First Fifty Years Were 
The Hardest for Ben Turpin 


He was a hobo, a “ham” actor, and a lesser light in vaudeville before he 
landed in the movies and became one of the best-known slap 
stick comedians in the world—Playing Happy Hooligan 
for seventeen years gave him his cross-eyes 


EN TURPIN was nearly fifty 
years old before many of us 
ever heard of him, and he was 
fifty before he ever had money 
enough to be sure of his food 

for a month in advance. 

The story of this extraordinary man, 
who to-day must be reckoned one of the 
three or four leading slap-stick come- 
dians of the motion-picture screen, is one 
of the most curious and 
interesting I have lis- 
tened to. For many lean 
yan he beat his way 
rom place to place, rid- 
ing on freight trains, or 
under them, and begging 
his food at back doors. 

But he had always 
wanted to be an actor, 
and ever since he was a 
child his friends had 
laughed uproariously at 
the furny things he 
could do. So finally he 
abandoned his career as 
a “knight of the box 
cars,” and took to the 
vaudeville stage, earning 
for himself and his wife a 
bare existence. 

“It didn’t take my 
wife long to make a man 
of me,” he said; “and 
you bet I worked hard 
to get into something 
that would make life 
easier for her.” 

Then came the ad- 
vent of motion pictures, 

. and Ben Turpin began to 
find himself. But let me 
tell his story just as he 
told it to me one eve- 
ning not long ago in his rather modest 
home at Hollywood, California. 

“I was born in New Orleans,” he began. 
“My people were French, and my grand- 
father had the same name that I have, 
Bernard Turpin. My father ran a con- 
fectionery store.” 

It is pleasant to hear Ben Turpin talk. 
He constantly surprises you ak an ac- 
cent all his own. He comes by it partly, I 
suspect, from the French of his people, 
partly from a long and intimate ac- 

uaintance with the vernacular of East 
dide New Yorkers, of tramps and vaga- 
bonds; and of actors, some of whom have 

a picturesque jargon. 

He is a small man, with features that 
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By Neil M. Clark 


have been roughened by a good deal of 
hardship and knocking about. But he is 
not at all bad-looking, as you might sup- 
pose him to be from his pictures. The 


crossed eyes so prominent on the screen 
are scarcely noticed when you are talking 
with him. 

Incidentally, he does not see double. 
A lot of people seem to think he does. 
I asked him about it, and this is what he 


Ben Turpin drawing ‘‘the face on the bar-room floor." The scene is 
from Mack Sennett’s comedy, ‘‘Pitfalls of a Big City." Turpin was 
born in New Orleans, started to grow up in New York, and com- 
pleted the process of growing up all over the country during the 
years that he was a hobo. 
covering his ability as a slap-stick comedian on 


He played in vaudeville 


said: “See double? No! That would be 
a fine fix, wouldn't it! Suppose I looked at 
a check and saw two checks! 

"When I was seven," he continued, 
“my family moved to New York and 


got a place to live down on the East 
Side. 


à Mor of the people in our part of town 
were Irish or German. But when 
they had parties, they always invited me 
to come because I did funny things that 
made them laugh. 
“I think being a comedian is born in 
you, don’t you? 
“IJ wanted to be an actor, but I never did 
any acting, except those stunts at parties. 


“T got my education—such as it was 
—in New York. When I quit school I 
went to work for a company that made 
trunks, jewelers’ sample trunks. I took 
the place because it was a job, and I 
could make some money at it, and 
not because I had any desire to learn 
the trunk business. I was the shipping 
clerk. 

"*Look here, Ben,’ my father said to 
me one day, ‘you ought 
to get away ba here. 
Go out and see some- 
thing of the world. Go 
West. There's lots of 
chances there. Go to 
Chicago. Go anywhere! 

"'[ intend to sell 
my little business here,' 
he explained, *and move 
back to New Orleans. 
I’ve laid aside a hundred 
dollars for you. Here 
it is; take it and get 
out!’ 

***That sounds all 
pete I told him; *but 
what am I going to do 
when the hundred's 

one?’ 

“<PIl tell you,’ he an- 
swered. ‘You get a job. 
Earn your own living, 
and don’t come back 
expecting any more 
money from me, because 
there won't be any 
more!’ 

“Well, I threw up my 
job and struck out. I 
went as far as Jersey 
before dis- City or some other 
the screen pue 2 can't remem- 

er just where it was, 
now—and got into a crap game with some 
fellows. In no time at all I'd lost the 
whole hundred dollars! 

“Then I was in a fix! I was only a few 
miles from New York; but I didn't dare to 
go back home. 

“I had never ridden a freight train up 
to that time—didn't know how, or anv- 
thing about it. But I saw a train in the 
yards and climbed on, and the next I 
knew I landed in Chicago! 

“I got off and brushed myself, but I 
didn't have any more money than when I 
started. My stomach was aching for 
food. I saw some fellows who looked 
friendly, so decided to get some advice 
from them. 


The First Fifty Years Were the Hardest for Ben Turpin, by Nem M. Crank 


**How does a fellow get something to 
eat in this town?’ I asked. 

**Hit the back doors!’ one of the 
bunch replied. 

“I did, and I got enough to eat prett 
uick. It looked like an easy life. 1 
didn't feel any wish to go and hunt a job 
and start to work as long as food came 
free. 

“Well, sir, I lived that way for four 
years. Back doors were the best inven- 
tions I’d ever run across. They were 
automatic food producers for me. I didn’t 
stay in Chicago all the time, but went all 
over the country, and I didn’t ever pay 
any fare, either. I’d get 
tired of a place, or it 
would get tired of me, 
and then I'd take a 
notion to go somewhere 
else. 

*** Well, I guess I'll go 
to New Orleans!’ I'd say. 
And, by George, I went! 

“Then maybe I'd take 
a notion to go to Pitts- 
burgh. There would be 
a freight train handy, 
headed that way. AILI 
had to do was climb on 
it or under it. I bummed 
pretty near every place 
in the United States." 


** X ZOU lived," I inter- 
rupted, "just the 
same as a tramp?" 
“Sure,” he answered. 
“You must have met 
a lot of curious charac- 
ters—other tramps?" 
**I certainly did! 
Tramps and thieves too! 
Mulligan stew was my 
daily bread. But it was 
a great experience. I 
wouldn't take a million 
dollars for it right to-day if it was offered 


screen,” 


e. 

“Why not? Boy, it taught me human 
nature, that’s why. I don’t recommend 
tramping to anybody. You can’t get 
away with it now. But in my younger 
days there were a lot of fellows who didn’t 
know what a passenger train was for! 
Times have changed—they’ve improved. 

“All the time I was knocking around, I 
didn’t have any desire to work. Not 
a twitter! But, just the.same, I was think- 
ing down deep that maybe sometime I 
might be an actor. And here's what gave 
me the turn and started me off in the 
profession. 

“One night in Chicago ata party, or some 
place where I was invited, I did some funny 
stunts and got them all to laughing. 

'**Say, you'd ought to be an actor!’ a 
fellow said to me. 

“Oh, I don’t know!’ I told him. 

“But, just the same, that remark hit 
me where I was living and made me think 
some more. One day I was reading in a 
paper and noticed an ‘ad’ of a fellow who 
wanted acts for his theatre. I got hold of 
another chap and we turned busy; wrote 
a comedy dialogue and put in some dance 
and song stuff. 

“Say! What we doped out was a pip of 
an act. I’m telling you, we had hot stuff! 
We practiced it till we had it down fine, 
then we went around to this fellow that 


had the ad. 


“You want acts?’ I asked him. 

***What do you think I advertised for, 
if I didn't want them?' he came back. 

**How much do you pay?’ 

"Twenty dollars a week for teams.’ 

“<All right, we'll be there. When do 
we start?' 

"He told us, and we were right on 
deck! 

“That was my first job of acting. I was 
twenty-two years old when I tackled it. 

“They gave each of us a table in the 
dressing-room, but I didn't know a thin 
about make-up. That's how ignorant I 
was! But out of the corner of my eye I 


The *'travesty scene from William Tell," in which Turpin un- 


dertakes to shoot the apple from a man's head. 
says Turpin, “I'm just a goof. 
wrong, and I even look wrong. That's what makes people laugh" 


watched the fellow at the next table. He 
was an old hand at it and I tried to do 
just what he did. 

“No good! I got a great big gob of 
black paint under one eye. It was awful! 
That manager must have known we 
weren’t actors, even before we went on; 
but he had to have the act, so he didn’t 
open his mouth. 

“It came our turn to go on the stage. 
The music played, and there were the 
footlights and some people out in front. 
We walked on and started our line of 
conversation. 

"Maybe we got half way through. 
Then I forgot every word I was going to 
say. I was silly with stage fright! 

“The other fellow was, too. He quit 
right there, and walked off. 


“T WAS all alone, with nobody to talk 

to, and I couldn’t remember anything 
to say anyhow. But I had to move around. 
I couldn’t stand with my mouth open and 
nothing coming out, so I began to do any 
funny things I could think of—stunts wit 
chairs and furniture, comic tumbles— 
what they call .silence-and-fun. Panto- 
mime, that’s what it was. 

“T got away with it, too! The house 
liked it, and gave me a big hand. 

“The manager panned me, of course, 
for balling up the act, but I had taken so 
well that he let me go on with my pan- 
tomime stuff without any partner. He 


Everything I do is 
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kept me at it for three weeks. After two 
or three days I got over my stage fright, 
and then I was all right. 

“That ended my days as a bum. I 
was an actor from then on. I improved 
my stuff, invented some stunts, and bor- 
rowed some from other actors. All the 
time I kept trying to do my stuff just 
right, just the way that would take best 
with the public. 

“I got bookings pretty regularly, and 
traveled everywhere—riding passenger 
trains now! As I got better T made more 
money—twenty-five dollars a week, thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty; but never any more 
than sixty. 

“That was good wages 
those days. It would 
have been still better if 
you always got it. But 
some weeks you worked 
and got it; and some 


weeks a didn’t work 
1 


and didn't get it. 
When you got it you 
were rich. hen you 


didn't get it, maybe you 
retty near starved. 
raveling and living ex- 
enses, and everything 
bad to come out of it. 


“QNE night I hap- 


pened tosee a fellow 


doing Happy Hooligan 
on the stage. It was a 
new act. 


“I could do that,’ I 
said to myself. ‘I’m a 
long-necked guy, and 
kind of funny-looking.’ 

“So I got me a wig— 
bald you know—down to 
the fringe around the 
edges. I fixed up a tin 
can on my head and be- 
gan to practice making 
Happy Hooligan faces, crossing my eyes 
and all the rest of the business. I was a 
knock-out! I was Happy Hooligan! 

“T went on with it, getting better and 
better, always practicing the fine points. 
That’s the way I was, trying to do it just 
right. I'd practice off the stage some- 
times for hours at a stretch. 

“Well, sir, once I started I kept playing 
that fool part for seventeen years. Can you 
imagine it—Happy Hooligan for seven- 
teen years! 

“My eyes were straight when I started, 
erfectly straight. I wasn't such a bad- 
ooking fellow. But all this practicing 
and acting Happy Hooligan, crossing my 
eyes to look the part, strained them 
retty bad. One morning I woke up and 
ooked in the glass. My right eye was 
crossed, and I hadn't crossed it! 

“I rubbed it with my fingers—this way. 
I thought I could push it back. But it 
wouldn't go. 

"*Aw, what's the difference,’ I said. 
*Now I look more like Happy Hooligan 
than ever!’ 

“T got into pictures back when the lit- 
tle nickel theatres were just beginning 
to spring up. I was sitting in a booking 
agency one day, and a man I knew asked 
me if I wouldn't like to work in pictures. 
I was then—oh, I don't know just how 
old I was, maybe forty-five. 

*** You'll get twenty-five dollars a week,’ 
my friend said; (Continued on page 184) 
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How I Brought Up My Boys 


I always expected them to do the right thing, and they usually did —I drew moral 
lessons from everyday events, and they understood —I led them 
gently along the way until they were grown, and 
now the three of us go hand in hand 


By Haryot Holt Dey 


NCE upon a time I asked the 
mother of a large, well-reared 
family how she did it, and she 
said she didn’t know. She had 
always expected her children to 
do the right thing, and they had done it. 

Young as I was, I realized the power 
of this white-haired, gentle, soft-voiced 
woman. I also realized that motherhood 
was a big job. 

I knew another woman whose mother- 
ization was complete. She had six fine 
men and women in her family, and the 
only thing they ever quarreled about was 
their mother. Each wanted her to live 
in his or her own house. 

“You’ve had Mother long enough,” 
one of them would say; “it’s my turn 
now to have her.” "They took turns. 

Do you know why they 
took turns? I will tell you. 

“My children. owe me 
nothing,” said their mother 
to me many years ago. “I 
owe them everything. I 
brought them into the world 
and just as long as I live I 
shall be in their debt.” 

Once, when I was doing 
newspaper work in New 
York, I was sent to write a 
story about a fine new Home 
for Old Ladies. Old age 
was everywhere in the place. 
The matron had told me 
that no old lady was eligible 
to a home there if she had 
any children to take care of 
her. 

With this idea in my 
mind, I remarked amiably 
to a group of old ladies that 
I should feel fortunate to 
have such a lovely home 
when I could no longer work for a living. 

* However," I added blandly, "I have 
two sons, so that will cut me out of here. 
I trust that I have brought them up so 
that they will find it a privilege to take 
care of me when I'm old." 

“Don’t vou count on it," chorused 
three old ladies, hopping up, "because if 
you do, vou are going to be sadly disap- 
pointed.” 

I went home in a thoughtful mood, and 
I made no mention of the incident in the 
newspaper. It was too important. 

We are known by our fruits, and no 
young mother should deceive herself 
about the importance of her opportunity 
with her children. 

The little boys I am telling about in 
this story of my motherization are grown 
men now, and have been for many vears. 

One of them is an electrical and con- 
structing engineer, and last year he built 
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Mrs. Dey. 


inside. 


never get in. 


the largest municipally-owned power- 
house in the United States. The other is 
at the head of the stock and shipping de- 
partment of one of the largest industrial 
and manufacturing corporations in this 
country. 

I brought them both up myself, started 
them in life, first by making good boys 
of them, educating them in the New York 
public schools, and arranged for them to 
take their places in the world. 

They are good husbands and fathers; 
they stay at home evenings; they pay 
their bills; they are one-woman men; they 
save their money; they own their homes; 
they go to church; and they are respected. 
This seems to be the last of the story first. 
But what I did for them, and how I did it, 
and what they did for me, and how they 


The Heart of a Child 


did it. is the part that is yet to be told. 

Now, all that is contained in this story 
occurred before the day of psychoanalysts 
and psychology experts. Then every 
mother had to be her own psvchologist. 
‘There were no books on child culture, and 
no magazines containing departments to 
tell trembling mothers what to do. Every 
mother was on her own, working out her 
problems along the same lines on which 
her own mother had worked before her. 
Living had not the same complications as 
to-day. "The twentieth century had not 
set in. But ideals are permanent, un- 
changing, eternal, the same in all times 
and in all places. 


4QMERSON says success consists in 
4 keeping the faith. In a long and 
active life. I have never allowed. that 
dehnition to get away from me. 

Ingersoll told a story that burned with 


ET into your child's heart when 
heis young, and hide there,” says 
“He needs you on the 
When he is grown, if you 
are not already there, he will lock 
the door against you and you can 
Never make the mis- 
take of assuming that just because 
he is in your heart you are in Azs.” 


fire in my consciousness when I was very 
young: A little boy stood on a strect 
corner one bright Sunday morning watch- 
ing a horse and buggy going down the 
street. As it disappeared around the cor- 
ner, he turned to a bystander and re- 
marked: 

“There go the two biggest liars in 
Grand Rapids. They are my father and 
mother, and they promised to take me 
with them.” 

The lance in that story cuts under my 
skin to this day. It convinced me of the 
tremendous importance of telling the 
truth, and my sons knew that when their 
mother said a thing she meant it, and that 
it was true. 

We were living in Little Rock, lovely 
city of roses. Big brother was six years 
old, and one day he came 
running to me with two eggs 
in his hand, his eyes shining, 
and cheeks aglow. 

“Mother, see what I found 
in our old shed!" he said. 
m Eggs!” 

“Whose eggs are they?” 
I asked. 

“Why, they are ours. 
They were in our shed.” 

“ Have we chickens?” 

“No, but the eggs were in 
our shed.” 

“Who has chickens 
around here?" I asked. 

“Mrs. Danley, next door, 
has chickens," he admitted 


reluctantly. 

"'Then whose eggs are 
they?" 

“I found them in our 


shed, so they're ours." 

“But have we any hens?" 
H “Well, no; but— 

If Mrs. Danley has chickens that lay 
eggs,” I explained, “these eggs must 
naturally belong to Mrs. Danley. So now 
you run over to Mrs. Danley’s, and say to 
her, ‘Here are two eggs, Mrs. Danley. 
which your hens must have laid in our 
shed, and I have brought them to you.” 

_He went slowly, unconvinced, in the 
direction of our neighbor; but presently 
he came running back, smiling and rosy. 

“See!” he exclaimed, eyes shining, and 
cheeks aglow; “Mrs. Danley thanked me, 
and then she gave me one of the eggs.” 

Mrs. Danley was gathered to her fathers 
without. knowing that she had figured 
prommently in an ethical demonstration 
when she divided the eggs. 

When the "Woman's Chronicle." the 
first woman suffrage paper of the South, 
was started in Little Rock, I was invited 
to be the assistant editor, and it was there 
l began to write. (Continued oi paze 103) 


Mas. HARYOT HOLT DEY 
is one of the best-known news- 
paper women in New York City. 
She has been a member of various 
magazine and newspaper staffs, 
has engaged extensively in “free 
lance" writing, and is the author 
of two books: “What One Woman 
Thinks," and "Making a Man of 
Him." The latter has been put 
into Braille and is now in libraries 
for the blind. Mrs. Dey is also 
well known as a club woman, hav- 
ing for eight years been president 
of the Woman's Press Club, and 
having served as chairman of 
various departments in the New 
York City and State Federation of 
Women's Clubs. The picture in 
the circle, taken many years ago, 
shows her with her sons, Robert 
and Theodore. In the accom- 
panying article she describes the 
biggest and most important job 
she ever had—the bringing up of 
these boys. 
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William Spencer Murray 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED leader in electrical en- 
gineering, Mr. Murray is head of the great Super- 
power Survey, which has for its first object the elec- 


trification of the Atlantic seaboard. e estimates 
that the system will save half a billion dollars annually 
by doing away with the duplication in power plants; 
that it will cut down the hauling of coal 50,000,000 
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tons a year, and will provide more and cheaper power. 
Mr. Murray was born at Annapolis, Maryland, fifty- 
one years ago. He was but thirty-four years of a 
when he undertook his first big job, which was the 
electrification of the New York New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, the most important piece of 
pioneer work ever done in that field. 


This Engineer Traded an Income 
For an Opportunity 


When William Spencer Murray was a young man he took a difficult job that paid 
less than half of what he had been earning — But that job, the electrifying 


of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, made him 
famous — To-day he is head of the great Superpower Survey 


E THINK that big finan- 

cial rewards go with big 

tasks. Usually they do. 

But William Spencer Mur- 

ray's opportunity came to 
him as a chance to do a great deal of work, 
not as a chance to earn a great deal of 
money. 

That work was the electrification of 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. It was the biggest piece of 
pioneer electrical work ever done in that 
field, and it made Murray 
an acknowledged leader in 
electrical engineering. 

To-day few big electrical 
transport operations are 
started without his advice; 
and he is at the head of the 
Superpower Survey, which 
is planning to make great 
changes in our lives. This 
is how the New Haven job 
came about: 

In the spring of 1905, 
Calvert Townley, then a vice 
president of the New Haven 
railroad and a friend of 
Murray's, sent for him. 

“We are going to elec- 
trify all the wa Tom New 
York to New Haven,” said 
the railroad official. “You 
know what that means. 
Would you like to come on 
the job?” 

*] can't think of any- 
thing I'd like to do better," 
the young engineer an- 
swered. “But how many: 
days a week would you ex- 
pect me to spend here? I 
must know, because I have 
four good corporation 
clients already." 

“Days a week? What do 
you mean? If I know any- 
thing about this job, you 
ought to put in about ten 
days a week here; but I 
suppose we shall have to . 

et along with seven. I want you to take 
ull charge. You would have to give up 
all your private practice and live here. 
This is not a consulting job." 

“How much would you pay?" asked 
Murray. “You know I intend to get mar- 
ried soon." 

“The pay will be forty-five hundred 
dollars a year." 

“That is a good deal of a let-down,” 


who never has any ideas at all. 
the only kind of man who creates a fuss when 
someone else makes a mistake. Experience 
helps to keep down the percentage of errors. 
The man who has got to a point where he 
never makes any mistakes at all has not 
become perfect. He has just allowed his mind 
to run in a number of well-worn grooves.” 


By Samuel Crowther 


said Murray, rather taken back. “I have 
ten thousand dollars a year now from my 
regular clients, and everythin ints to 
more clients. My fiancée aad have our 
house all picked out in Boston and we 
have bought some furniture. This means 
a big change all around.” 

“Ten thousand a year!" exclaimed Mr. 
Townley. “I had no idea you were doin 
so well. I thought forty-five hundre 
would be attractive. I want you on this 
job very much, but we could not think of 


A Mistake is Just a Chance 


To Learn a Lesson 


E E LEARNED as we went along," 
said Mr. Murray. “We got on inti- 
mate terms with our mistakes. I do not view 
a mistake as something to be ashamed of. 
I look at a mistake as a way of acquiring 
knowledge, and really there is something 
truly altruistic about taking the chance of 
being wrong, for the man who takes it sacri- 


fices himself in order that the right way may 
be uncovered. 

“I would not have any man about me who 
is afraid of making a mistake. The only kind 
of man who never makes mistakes is the kind 


aying you anything like ten thousand. 

hat would break up all of our engineering 
salaries. At the same time, it isn't right 
to ask a man to cut his salary in two to 
come here. What do you think?" 

“I am going to take your job at forty- 
five hundred dollars," Murray answered. 
“There is more to electrifying the New 
Haven than just the salary. But the 
future Mrs. Murray has just as big an 


He is also 


interest in this as I have. It is only right 
that I should ask her before I accept. I 
think she will agree with me.” 

“Forty-five hundred dollars a year,” 
Murray said to me, “seems to-day a 
small salary to offer a man for carrying 
through the electrification of a great rail- 
way system, especially since no complete 
system had ever before been electrified, 
and the railroad would bave to back the 
engineer’s judgment with millions of dol- 
lars. But 1905 is nearly twenty years 

ack, and five thousand 
dollars a year was held to 
be a good salary for almost 
anyone—let alone an elec- 
trical engineer. The big 
salaries we now know are 
growths of the last ten 
or fifteen years. 

“Mr. Townley probably 
selected me largely because 
he knew me and did not 
know many other electrical 
engineers—at that time 
there were only a few to 
know, and they were mostly 
employed by the electrical 
companies. He realized the 
job was a big one, but I 
doubt if the directors of the 
company had a full idea of 
its size. 


“WHEN I laid the plan 
before the future 
Mrs. Murray, she most cer- 
tainly did agree. She said 
the opportunity and the edu- 
cation were worth a great 
deal more than the fifty-five 
hundred dollars a year we 
should lose for a little while. 

“We established on the 
spot the besti rule I know— 
always discount cash for 
opportunity. Salary is the 
least important thing for a 
young professional man to 
consider. He is principally 
"TN in need of experience. En- 
gineering, and I imagine the other pro- 
essions are much like it, is about five per 
cent theory and ninety-five per cent expe- 
rience. Probably all of life works out that 


way. 

“When the New Haven job was offered 
to me, I was thirty-two years old, which 
is no age at all. My ten thousand dollars 
a year was a first-class income, and of 
course I was (Continued on page 152) 
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To my surprise, all our parents approved. That is, all but 
Mother; she only half approved, being of a saving disposition 
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The Battle of the Honeymoon 


A new Dot and Will story 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


IS a terrible shock when you sud- 

denly realize that marriage bores 

ou. Not your husband, but just 

eing married, getting three meals a 

day, picking up the Sunday news- 

paper Monday morning, always going to 
the same places with the same man. 

When you're single, there's the fre- 
quent exhilaration of having some new 
man you've just met very evidently notice 
you, or of coming home and having your 
father say, “Some fellow been trying to 
get you on the ’phone all evening.” You 
can spend some time pleasantly just 
wondering who it could be. 

But when you're married and a man 
calls up, you know well enough that if it 
isn't Will, it's the coal company, to tell 
you they haven't got the stove size and 
won't nut do just as well. It isn't that you 
don't love your husband to death and 
wouldn't lots rather have him than any- 
body else; but, well, it's just that the thrill 
of having the butcher call you "Mrs." 
doesn't satisfy you as it once did. 

I was sort of thinking of this one morn- 
ing at breakfast, with the under half of 
my mind. The upper half was on the fact 
that I needed a new pair of shoes, and I 
was talking to Will about them. 

“I think I'll have to get a pair of brown 
shoes," I said. “I can get a lot more 
wear out of that brown dress, but I can't 
wear it at all if I don't have some shoes 
that don't swear at it." 

*" M-hmm," Will agreed pleasantly over 


his grapefruit. 

ff think maybe I'll get brown suede,” 
I went on. “It wears so well, and I like 
suede shoes, don't you?" 

* M-hmm," said Will. 

“Still, if I were to get bronze kid, if I 
wanted to get a green dress after the 
brown one's gone, they'd go with that, 
too. Do you think bronze is as pretty as 
brown for shoes?" 

* M-hmm," said Will, pleasantly sym- 
pathetic. 

“It’s awfully hard to get anything but 
French heels in bronze, though," I said 
doubtfully; *and when I get a pair of 
shoes—" 

Will suddenly looked up from his grape- 
;ruit. 

* Shoes?" he said. “Going to get a pair 
of shoes?" 

I just stared at him, my mouth un- 
doubtedly left ajar. He had been saying 
* M-hmm' and ‘M-hmn,’ but he hadn't 
heard a word I'd been saying. 

At first, naturally, it made me furious. 
But not till I got to thinking it over later 
did I realize the full significance of it. 
Being married was boring Will too. Why, 
when we were going together he hung on 
my slightest word. Now, after thirteen 
months of married life, he treated me 
about the way he does the radio. He likes 
to start it going, and feels worried when it 


stops, but so long as it's making a noise 
he hardly knows whether it's a jazz band 
in Chicago or a health commissioner talk- 
ing about the care of the human ear. 

This is a hard thing to face after only 
thirteen months. But I couldn’t exactly 
blame Will. It was just the other side of 
the same way I was feeling. Being mar- 
ried to each other was just as sweet as 
ever, but there was no dodging the fact 
that it wasn’t exciting any more. And, 
someway, you do need something exciting 
in life, something to plan and worry about 
and wonder if it’s going to happen. 


ILL didn’t understand me at all. He 

just thought I was getting restless 

and queer because one week I'd be crazy to 

join the country club the Harvester crowd 

ave organized, and by the next week it 

would be something else. It seemed so 

awful going on week after week, doing the 
same things, with the same people. 

And then, as though a direct answer to 
prayer, Will's Uncle Adams died. Neither 
of us ever having seen his Uncle Adams, 
we couldn't make his dying seem like a 
tragedy, because he left Will two thou- 
sand dollars. 

“TI tell you what we'll do," said Will; 
“we'll take that money and go abroad.” 

““Go—twhere?” I gasped faintly. 

“Abroad,” said ill “See something 
of the world. It's money that we've never 
counted on, so we'll never miss it; and 
we'll have the trip to remember all our 
lives. You're so crazy to go somewhere 
new, or do something different—you 
couldn't find anything newer or more dif- 
ferent than that." 

The thing had come so suddenly that I 
was just dazed. To my surprise, all our 

arents approved. hat is, all but 

Tother; she only half approved, being of a 
saving disposition. Father always kids her 
about it, says she's still saving her old 
kerosene lamps against the time the 
electricity runs out. But even Mother 
half approved. Father Horton said Will 
could get away from the business all right. 
There wasn't a thing in the world against 
our going. 

It took me days to realize it; even then 
I was constantly expecting to wake up. 
We decided to wait till next summer to 
go; business is pretty dull in the summer, 
and I wouldn't mind at all having six 
months to look forward to it. 

“It'll be our honeymoon," said Will 
one evening. “Say, isn't a honeymoon 
like that worth waiting a year and a half 
to go on?" 

"I'll say it is," I agreed. “We'll fool 
people into thinking we're newly-weds." 

It's funny how when you are honey- 
mooners you want people to think you've 
been married years and that you've left 
several children at home, and then, 
when you've really been married for ages, 


it flatters you to be taken for a bride. 

I certainly forgot all about being 
bored in the excitement of planning to go 
to Europe. Hardly any of the young 
people in Montrose have ever been out of 
this country; plenty of them haven't been 
out of the state. They were as dazzled as 
I was by our “honeymoon.” Even Miss 
Evarts began treating me with interest 
and respect. 

Miss Evarts is the only rich unmarried 
woman in town. You'd never dream of 
calling her an “old maid." She has per- 
fectly beautiful clothes, keeps her own 
car, and everything. And travel! She 
thinks nothing of going out to California 
for the winter, or to New York for a 
month. She's been abroad so many times 
that she doesn't even refer to it respect- 
fully as “going abroad;" she calls it 
“running over to France" or “spending 
the summer on the other side." Some of 
the older women in town says she's af- 
fected, because she uses the "a" as in 
"father," but they're just jealous. She 
said once she simply had to have change 
and variety in her life. A remark like 
that naturally irritates a lot of women 
who never get any change except the dif- 
ferent seasons. 

When she heard what Will and I were 
Planning: she was all interest. Every time 

saw her, she told me some place I must 
be sure to go to in London, or what not 
to miss in Paris. She said to take a simple 
little evening frock, as everybody dressed 
for dinner on the boat—and all kinds of 
things like that. 


T WAS an exciting thing to look forward 

to, this delayed honeymoon. There was 
just one trifling, undersized fly in the 
ointment. It really didn’t amount to any- 
thing, but there were times when it made 
me vaguely uneasy, the way Will seemed 
to feel that, once we'd gone abroad, we'd 
never want anything else on earth. He'd 
say things like "having the trip to re- 
member the rest of our lives" and, “ see- 
ing something of the world before we 
settle down." 

There's something about the very 
phrase "settling down" that gives me the 
creeps. Actually, when Will would make 
one of those final-sounding remarks it al- 
most took away my appetite for the whole 
trip, as though somebody led you to a 
table with everything to eat on it and 
said, “There now, eat everything in 
sight, and get the idea of food out of your 
head for good and all." 

However, with a trip abroad to plan 
on, you don't go worrying yourself sick 
over some silly little thing like that. 
Most of my private thoughts and a great 
deal of our conversation was about going. 

* We'll spend every darn cent of the 
two thousand," Will said. “Come back 
flat, stony broke. It’s the chance of a 
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lifetime, and we'll do it up 
brown." 

We'd planned so closely 
most of the time since we'd 
been married that the idea of 
cutting loose with two thou- 
sand dollars was enough to 
excite anybody. Then one 
evening at supper we got to 
discussing our plans. It 
started innocently enough. 


"IM NOT going to buy a 
stitch of spring clothes," I 
said. '' Just get everything in 
Paris. iie Evari says that 
with the franc what it is, you 
can save more money." 

“We could stay right here 
at home," Will objected, “and 
save the whole two thousand.” 

“There'd be precious little 
comfort,” I ignored his inter- 
ruption, “in getting home 
without any Paris clothes.” 

**We may not have enough 
left to get home at all on, 
once you've got through shop- 

ing," Will cautioned me. 

ut his tone was that genial, 
indulgent tone men just love 
to take with their wives. | 

*"Th'nk of all the money 
I'll save on picture post 
cards," I laughingly assured 
him. “Miss Evarts says it's 
very touristy to send post 
cards. I'll just drop people 
little notes on the hotel sta- 
tionery." : 

“What hotel?” Will asked. 

“Oh, the best one in Paris. 
I'll find out from Miss Evarts 
which is the best." 

“My gosh!"' Will ex- 
claimed; “the best hotel in 
Paris'll cost a million dollars 
a day." 

“Yes; but if we're going to 
do things up brown, get all 
the fun we possibly can out of 
the two thousand—" I re- 
minded him. 

Will looked dubious. 

“Well, for my part," he 
said, “I can't see much fun 
in just staying at a hotel; but 
if that's what you want—” 

Just then the ’phone rang and we 
dropped the conversation for the evening. 
We took it up again of course, though, the 
next night. Will started it by saying he'd 
like to take a walking trip through some 
of the English villages. 

“Villages!” I interrupted. “Heavens, 
don't you see villages enough right here? 
You can go over and have anotber look at 
Verblen or Smith's Crossing any day, if 
you're so keen on villages." 

Will grinned. 

“You're a nut, Dotty. Wouldn't you 
enjoy seeing quaint old villages that have 
lots of history? Why, some of them are 
a thousand years old!" 

“That’s too old for me," I said lightly. 
* As far as I'm concerned, history begin 
the day I was born. But of course if you 
want to see them, we must. It’s our 
honeymoon and we must do what we both 
like," I added hastily. 

“Sure,” Will agreed. “Weve got to 

ompromise. You may like the villages 
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Miss Evarts is the only rich unmarried woman in town. . .. 
interest. Every time I saw her, she told me some place I must 


better than you think, and I guess a 
couple of days in your Paris hotel won't 
break us." 

“A couple of days!” I echoed, aghast. 
“A couple of days in Paris!” 

Will looked startled. 

“Why, how long were you planning on 
staying there?” 

“Just as long as we possibly can. Miss 
Evarts says a month in Paris is simply 
nothing.” 

Will’s mouth fell open at that. 


“WE: Dot, if we stayed a month at a 
swell hotel in Paris we wouldn’t 
have a cent left to go anywhere else with.” 

“Oh, well, then we could come home,” I 
said recklessly. “See Paris and die.” 

“Its ‘See Rome and die,’” Will cor- 
rected. 

“Oh, Rome,” I said, with a careless 
wave of the hand. 

“Don’t you want to see Rome?" Will 
asked, as if he couldn’t believe his ears. 


“Td just as lief, if we have the time and 


money left.” 

us as lief," Will echoed—and he 
couldn't have used a more shocked tone if 
I'd said I didn't much care whether I went 
to heaven or not—‘‘‘just as lief’ see Rome 
—the Forum and the Coliseum and the 
Catacombs, and St. Peters!” 

“To tell you the truth,” I admitted, “I 
can’t run a temperature over seeing any- 
thing that I’ve had to study about in 
school." 

“Then what do you want to see?" he 
asked, puzzled. “What would you do in 
Paris?" 

“Shop,” I answered promptly, as any 
woman would. “And go to the theatres 
and the smart tea places and eat at those 
cafés that set the tables right out on the 
sidewalk." 

Will fairly sniffed at that. 

“And what do you figure I'd be doing 
while you were doing all that? I suppose 
I could eat on the sidewalk, but I cant 
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When she heard what Will and I were planning, she was all 
be sure to go to in London, or what not to miss in Paris 


see the rest of that program for dust. I’m 
certainly not going clear to Europe to sit 
around and guzzle tea all day.” . 

* You might go to the art galleries," I 
suggested. 

“I might not,” said Will firmly. 

“Miss Evarts says— " I began, but Will 
interrupted me rudely. 

“I don't give a darn what Miss Evarts 
says! As far as I'm concerned, Miss 
Evarts can go into an art gallery and nev- 
er come out of it." And then, “Don’t 
get sore, Doll; I didn't mean to be rough. 
But honestly you gave me an awful shock. 
I never thought you'd want to go like a 
millionaire." 

“But we decided to spend every cent of 
the money, do it up brown, have one wild 
time to remember all our lives— " 

* Sure, do it up brown," Will agreed. 
“That’s why we ought to get all we possi- 
bly can out of our two thousand. Now, for 
instance, we could take one of the slow 
boats that go to Scotland. It would 


only take a day longer each way, and save 
us a lot of money to spend alie we got 
there." 

* But would they dress for dinner on a 
slow boat?" I asked anxiously. 


"SEARCH me," said Will. *I never 
\J knew they did on a fast one. What's 
the difference, anyhow? You don't con- 
sider it worth a hundred dollars or so, do 
you,just toclimb into the old soup-and-fish 
every evening? Think what we could do 
with a hundred dollars once we got there. 
Why, Dot, by just keeping our eye on the 
ball, we ought to be able to cover every 
foot of Europe with our two thousand." 

“Oh, Will," I fairly wailed, “just rush 
from country to country with a guidebook 
in one hand and a camera in the other. 
Like a pair of tourists?” 

“Sure. We'd be tourists; what's the 
harm in looking like 'em?" 

“To hear Miss Evarts talk," I said, 
" you'd think anybody might as well look 
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like a monkey as a tourist." 

“Well, I couldn't possibly 
look as much like a monke 
as I'd feel," said Will, “if 
spent two thousand dollars to 
go abroad and then came 

ome without seeing Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and the Mat- 
terhorn, and every one of 
those places that we can pos- 
sibly get in. I want to get 
some education out of this 
trip. Now, if we find modest 
places to stop, shave off extra 
expenses—" 

"* You'd like to take a reg- 
ular Little Rollo trip," I in- 
terrupted him desperately. “I 
can just hear you saying, 
*Uncle, will you tell me of the 
life and customs of the native 
Portuguese?” 


GUESS my voice sounded 

cross, because Will started 
sharply. 

“All right if you—" Then 
he stopped short. '' Dolly, for 
the love of Pete, don't let's 
Tam over our honeymoon! 

rd knows I want you to 
enjoy it. Do you honestly 
feel you’ve got to go like a 
millionaire to get any fun out 
of it?” 

When Will is sweet like 
that, I just melt. 

“Ies what I'd like best in 

. the world," I confessed. *'I 
thought that was what you 
meant when you said 'Do it 
up brown.’ It'll be the only 
chance I'll ever have in my 
life to act like a millionaire. 
Just to see a lot of countries 
wouldn't be half the exciting 
change that it would be to 
see how it felt to do things 
right. Why, Miss Snapp and 
that other high-school teacher 
took one of those cheap tour- 
isty trips, and they came back . 
just as eae de they went. 

Honeecly. ill,"—when 

Will's sweet and understand- 
ing I can say things to him 
that I wouldn't say to anyone 
else in the world— "honestly, 
it sounds silly to say it, but my secret 
ambition is to be a woman of the world. 

If I could be one for just once—you know, 

do everything just right and bring home 

a few Paris clothes when it was over—be 

regular sports for once in our lives, even 

if it only lasted a month. Wouldn't you 
enjoy that at all, Will?" 

Will shook his head unhappily. 

“Pd like to see you getting what you 
want," he said, “but E myself—" he 
grinned ruefully; “well, you see I've no 
ambitions to be a woman of the world." 

And there we were! We were using the 
same words, '' Do it up brown, a time to 
remember the rest of our lives," but in 
what we really meant we were a million 
miles apart. "Do it up brown" was one 
thing to Will and another to me. And the 
things were so hopelessly different! Why, 
the only way we could come anywhere 
near getting what we both wanted would 
be each to take a thousand dollars and go 
alone. (Continued on page 92) 
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Who Play Musical Instruments? 


Music is becoming more popular in America, says Rudolph Wurlitzer, maker of 
instruments that range from the ten-cent-store fife to the $100,000 orchestral 
organ—The harp is growing in favor because girls look their prettiest 
while playing it—Why Californians spend more for music than any 
other people— Interesting facts and stories about old violins 


OU know more about music 

every year," Rudolph Wur- 

litzer said, leaning back in his 

chair. 

"Possibly," I admitted. “But 
Iam a long way from being a musician." 

“That doesnt matter," he 
replied. *'Just look back five 
years, and realize how much 
more good music you have 
heard in those years than in the 
five that went before. Think 
how many more names of com- 
posers you know, how many 
more compositions you recog- 
nize, and this without any 
study or particular attention. 
You simply could not help it, 
because music has been on the 
increase at such a rate that 
everyone who listens must 
learn. 

“There are now thirty mil- 
lion people in the United States 
who play musical instruments. 
That is double the number of 
five years ago." 

And Rudolph Wurlitzer 
ought to know, for he is vice 
president of the house of Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Company, and 
is a son of a family that has 
been manufacturing and selling 
musical instruments since the 
seventeenth century. 

The first musical Wurlitzer 
on record was a violin maker. 
When he was elected a master 
violin maker, it was required 
that he give a feast to the other 
masters. This would cost 
thirty-two gold florins, and 
Hans Adam Wurlitzer had but 
half that sum. His guild master came to 
the rescue and offered to lend him the 
needed sixteen gold florins, which he 
either must repay or marry the guild 
master’s daughter within a year. 

The newly made master gladly ac- 
cepted the money and the feast was given. 
In his papers, which the Wurlitzers still 
possess, there is a record one year later of 
sixteen gold florins returned to the guild 
master, with the memorandum: 

“She is very homely.” 

Hans Adam married the lady of his 
choice, and became a noted violin maker. 
From that day to this, seven generations 

Wurlitzers have continued the making 
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By John Howe 


of musical instruments. Coming to Amer- 
ica in 1856 Rudolph Wurlitzer established 
the American house, which his three sons, 
Howard, Rudolph, and Farny, continue. 
To-day the Wurlitzer factories at Wur- 

Nev York; DeKalb, Illinois, and 


litzer, 


(Above) This fiddle, the biggest 
in the world, is eleven feet seven 
inches tall, weighs one hundred 
and fifty pounds and has strings 
as large as a man’s finger. The 
huge instrument is a part of Carl 
Fischer’s private collection, and 
was a feature at one of the 
greatest musical conferences ever 
held in New York. (Right) A 
Southern negro, a **houn' dawg,” 
a sunny day, and a banjo, all in 
happy harmony. No plantation 
cabin is complete without the 
banjo—that light-hearted, jig- 
time instrument so popular with 
the negroes 


other factories in which they are asso- 
ciated, in Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
York, Illinois, and Indiana, manufacture 
fifty-two kinds of musical instruments. 
Forty-four stores in twenty-seven cities 
and many hundreds of dealers through- 
out the country sell the instru- 
ments, while the fifteen-story 
Wurlitzer Building at 120 West 
Forty-second Street, New 
York City, is the largest build- 
ing in the world devoted to the 
selling of music. 


stimulus to 

music,” continued Mr. 
Wurlitzer, “is partly due to the 
way music was used during the 
war. Countries learned they 
could not do without it. In the 
beginning England practically 
stopped the sale of musical in- 
struments because she thought 
them a luxury. But in a few 
months it was apparent that 
not only the soldiers on the 
feld of battle, but the folks 
that stayed at home and 
worked and waited, needed 
music, and England reversed 
her decision. Music had its 
biggest impetus in this country 
in the hard times that followed 


“MHE recent 
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Are You Among the 30,000,000 Who Play Musical Instruments? by Jonn Howe 


the war. It was 
during the year of 
greatest depression 
that our New York 
City building was 
erected. 

“The people who 
buy, however, vary 
in prosperous times 
from those who buy 
in times of adver- 
sity. When they 
are flush they come 
in for different rea- 
sons—they want a 
new piano to deco- 
rate a room, for in- 
stance. 

''W hen hard 
times come the 
building is still full 
of purchasers, but 
they are of different 
character. Fathers 
and mothers seeking 
careers for their 
children come to 
buy instruments to 
start them in their 
life work; the man who has lost his job 
comes in to exchange his old and worn-out 
saxophone for a new one. He has time 
and energy to practice now, which he had 
not when he was busy, and leisure means 
music, as is demonstrated by the state- 
ment that the state of California buys 
twice as much music, per capita, as any 
other state in the country. 

"Many people go to California when 
they retire. They have leisure, and they 
begin to study again, renewing the music 
of their youth. Their children, copying 
them, also begin to study. 


"TT MAY be that this is the reason for 
the fact that music in its progress con- 
tradicts the established order of things. 
Music often develops in the West and pro- 
ceeds East. Jazz, ou remember, had its 
beginning in New podus, but was devel- 
oped on the Pacific coast and was several 
years winning its way eastward. A re- 
fned modification of jazz, which is pleas- 
ing, harmonious, and musical, has come to 
occupy a permanent place in America. 
“If you should tour in California this 
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The giant pipe organ which was recently installed in the Public Audi- 
From the standpoint of tone variation it 
is the largest organ built thus far. It was constructed at a cost of 
$100,000, required four months to build and two months to set up 


winter you may reach a certain spot on a 
main road where you will draw up in curi- 
osity. For along the roadside will be 
standing half a hundred cars. As you 
wait, there will come to you across the 
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(Above) The home of the deepest 


bass note. Thunderous tones will 
rumble forth from this mighty pipe 
which is thirty-two feet long. Pipes 
of this size are used in all of the 
largerorgans. (Left) Acontrastinor- 
gan pipes. The man is seated inthe 
mouth of the biggest pipe installed 
in the organ at the Ocean Grove 
(New Jersey) Auditorium and is hold- 
ing the smallest pipe in his hand 
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fields the tones of a 
great organ. It is 
the latest, up-to- 
the-minute expres- 
sion of the love of 
music of the most 
musical state in the 
country, a modern 
orchestral organ out 
in the open, shel- 
tered by a huge 
shell, installed in a 
cemetery and played 
every evening at 
sundown. 

“The shift from 
East to West as the 
center of musical 
appreciation has oc- 
curred within the 

ast ten years. 
Three decades ago 
there were but five 
great symphony or- 
chestras. They 
were in New York, 
Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati. But 
now almost a hundred cities have orches- 
tras which, although not as large as those 
of the greatest cities, are doing equally 
fine work. Minneapolis is known as a 
city which has fine music, so are Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and At- 
lanta. More musical instruments are sold 
in the North than in the South. 

“Some states and some cities have a 
fondness for a particular ‘instrument. 
During the past year Iowa bought more 
harps per capita than any other state in 
the country. The harp is an instrument 
of distinction, and comparatively easy to 
play. Since few people play it, a fair 
amount of skill brings great credit to the 

rformer. A school for young women 
ocated in Iowa discovered that a girl 
looks unusually lovely when playing a 
harp. Perhaps it is the most ‘becoming’ 
instrument. For this reason there may 
develop an increasing demand for harps. 
News spreads ra idly, and what the 
young women of lowa have discovered, 
others will hear about. 


“THE harp, the piano, the organ, and 
the saxophone are the four instru- 
ments made in America whose superiority 
is conceded in every European market. 

“When properly made, the violin is the 
work not of a craftsman, but of an artist. 
It is possible to make a violin as individual 
as a painting, and to make it differ from 
other violins as two paintings of the same 
sunset will differ. It is possible to put the 
soul of the maker into the violin’s con- 
struction. In no other instrument has 
this power been carried to so high a degree 
of perfection. : 

"'The violin is the collector's instru- 
ment. There are a few flute collectors 
and a very few harp collectors, and some 
collectors of miscellaneous old instru- 
ments. But because of its prestige, due to 
its value as a work of art and its marvelous 
tone, the violin will always take the first 
place. 

“We are almost afraid to talk about 
rare violins, for every time anything is 
said on that subject, this house is be- 
sieged by folks (Continued on page 105) 


“Many Happy Returns o’ the Day" 


The only way you'll ever have 'em is to scuttle the idea that your birthday makes 
you a year older; on the contrary, you're.only twenty-four hours older than 
you were the day before. I’ve figured out that each birthday adds 
to my chances of breaking all endurance records for longevity 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


HERE is one thing every. person 

has. He may not own a dog or 

an automobile or a wooden leg, 

but he has a birthday of his own. 

Even women have them; they 
had them before they got the vote. 

In a country the size of this, with some- 
thing like 110,000,000 inhabitants and 
only 366 days in the biggest year now in 
use, 300,000 or more people 
have birthdays every day. 
Figures like these astound 
the intelligence and make 
reason totter on her throne. 
Just think! If each of the 
persons having a birthday 
to-day received but one 
birthday card four inches in 
length, and those cards were 
placed end to end, they 
would make a row of birth- 
day cards 100,000 feet or 
more than nineteen miles 
long, and the cost, if figured 
at only ten cents each, 
would be $30,000. I won- 
der why I never went into 
the birthday-card business! 

My own birthday, the one 
I keep for my private use, 
comes on the fifth day of 
December, rain or shine, 
even when that day falls on 
Sunday. J have had it since 
1869, and it is getting thin 
in spots and is not as fresh 
and crisp as it was. It is be- 

inning to look like a dollar 
Bill that has been in circu- 
lation since Grant was Presi- 
dent; but even at that I get 
a certain amount of cheer 
out of it, as I shall explain 
later. 

There was a time when 
my birthday was a mighty 
important event. For 
twelve months you might 
wake me up any night and 
ask me how old I was and I 
would say, “Eight, going on nine,” and 
the moment I Gpenal my eyes on Decem- 
ber sth I was “nine, going on ten," and 
the most important job I had was to look 
forward to the next birthday, when I 
would be “ten, going on eleven.” 

But I’ve got over that. I'm not so 
crazy about birthdays any more. I don't 
worry about whether or not they are 
going to come; I have a feeling that they 
are going to come along right regularly, 
whether I fret about it or not. And I 
don't spend much time saying to myself 
“I’m ninety-nine, going on a hundred,” 
or whatever my age may be. I’m not in- 
terested. If anybody asks me, suddenly, 
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how old I am, I have to subtract 1869 
from 1924, and I'm likely to miss the cor- 
rect answer by ten or twenty years. And 
that does not bother me, either. 
December has always been a favorite 
birthday month in our family. My birth- 
day arrives a few days after I have the 
last tulip bulbs in the ground, and my 
father’s is six days later, and my boy's 


Methuselah Had the Right System! 
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At 10 you have about 85 chances out of 10,000 of living 
to be go. 
At 30 you have about 99 chances out of 10,000 of living 
to be go. 
At 50 you have about 121 chances out of 10,000 of living 
to be go. 
At 70 you have about 214 chances out of 10,000 of living 
to be go. 
At 89 you have about 6,041 chances out of 10,000 of liv- 
ing to be go. 


“I don't claim that the above figures are ab- Plame him. He would 
solutely accurate, but. they are accurate enough. 
They show that every time you have a birthday 
your chances of living to a fine old age get better 
instead of worse.” 


dog’s birthday is two days after that. 

he dog does not get many letters con- 
cerning his birthday, but I do—I get 
quite a number, and a good many are 
from people I don’t know at all. That is 
because some newspaper syndicate had 
included me in a daily feature entitled 
something like “Who Was Born To-day.” 
I suppose the people who read those 
birthday dates think it is not much use 
writing to Adam or Moses or the man 
who invented suspenders, they being too 
considerably elsewhere, so they write 
to me. 

So, every year, I get quite a few birth- 
day letters from these unknown friends. 


VERY time you reach a new birthday,” 
says Mr. Butler, “ you shove your average 
expectation of life further into the future. 
That’s how Methuselah, the son of Enoch, did it— 
every time his birthday came around he invited 
the neighbors in and gave three hearty cheers. 
And he lived to be 969 years old, and wouldn’t 
have died then except that it got to be too much 
trouble to serve ice cream and cake to all his 
great-great-great-grandchildren on his birthdays. 

“You can put this another way if you want to. 
A life insurance table would run something like this: 


And I like to get them, too. But I do 
think there is just a little too much sug- 
gestion in some of them of an idea that 
means "Well, you poor old fish, here's 
another of your years gone—you'/l be 
through before long!" 

I don't like that; I don't vote that 
ticket. Being a good-natured man—ex- 
cept in the bosom of my family—I have 

to write a line or two to 


those people and say. 
"'Thanks for your kind 
EA ie d wishes, you have 
touched my heart;" but 


what I would like to write 
is “Go on! You'll proba- 
bly be dead twenty years 
before I am; go weep on 
your own shoulder." I 
can't concede that I'm 
crazy to be the sort of man 
who looks up from his tulip- 
planting and gazes at his 
neighbor and draws a long 
face and sighs,-and says, 
“Yes, yes! P a year older 
to-day—before long they'll 
put me in the box with the 
silver handles and plant me 
a little deeper than the tu- 
lip bulbs.” 


WEEN Iwasa boy out in 
Towa I hada friend wha 
had a grandaunt named 
Petunia Mullins, and every 
time her birthday came 
around he coaxed me to gc 
with him when he took a 
present to her. He hated tc 
o alone, and I did no: 


climb the stairs to her flat 
and hesitate at the door and 
then tap on it reluctantly, 
and when she opened to 
him he would screw his face 
into a bright, sunny smile 
and hand her the nice hand- 
embroidered teapot or sil. 
ver-plated handkerchief, and cry merrily, 
“Happy birthday, Aunt Petunia!” And 
when she had hal the present and had 
looked for the tag to see how much it had 
cost, she would roll up her eyes and snuffle 
and say, ‘Yes, yes! it is the sad day; 1 
won't be with you much longer, William. " 

Up the river from us a few miles another 
of the boys had an uncle. I'll call him 
“Uncle Pethcod," because Pethcod is a 
name I don't care much for, and I never 
cared much for this man. I rowed up 
there in a skiff with this Uncle Pethcod's 
nephew on one of his birthdays. It wasa 
beautiful day—a bright sunny day— and 
Sam handed his uncle a classy wall cal- 
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endar all wrapped up in tissue paper and 
tied with a blue ribbon. The calendar was 
a lovely thing, with a Gibson girl on it 
in eight colors, and just as good as when 
Sam received it for Christmas, except 
that it was a little smudged in one place 
where Sam had subbed out the “25 
cts.” and put “$1.50” in place of it. It 
was a calendar anyone should have been 
glad to own, and it should have given 
that uncle a thrill of happiness; but when 
he had pulled off its wrappings he looked 
at it sadly and shook his head. “Thank 
you, Samuel, thank you," he said. “I 
always loved calendars, but I don't 
expect I'll get full use 
out of this one. I 
shouldn't wonder if I 
would be naught but a 
cold blue corpse laid 
underground before all 
the days on this calen- 
dar have passed." 

Somehow that seemed 
to cast an unnecessary 
gloom over an otherwise 
perfectly good occasion. 
And the worst of it was 
that the old man was 
wrong, entirely wrong, 
because it was a last 
year's calendar and the 
days on it had already 
pues He might as well 
have been cheerful about 
it. 


OMETIMES I think 

we make too much of 
this birthday business in 
this country, or go at it 
the wrong way, or some- 
thing. We look on our 
birthdays as if our years 
were a pile of twenty-dol- 
lar bills and the birthday 
was the day we spent 
the last cent of one and 
broke the next into small 
change. I can't see a 
birthday in that light at 
all; I don't become a 
year older on my birth- 
day; the longest birth- 
day I ever live can't 
make me more than 
twenty-four hours older 
than Iss the day be- 
fore, and that's nothing 
to get excited about. 
Every day does that to 
me. 

If you look at this 
thing properly, a birth- 
day is no more important than any 
one of the million ticks of a clock as the 
hand proceeds at a regular pace around 
the dial. When the hands point to twelve 
the clock strikes twelve—or, if it is like 
some clocks I’ve owned, it strikes eleven 
or twenty-two or sixteen—but that 
doesn't mean an hour had jumped past at 
that moment. The clock doesn't go over 
in a musty corner and sob, * Here's an- 
other twelve hours gone—in a few more 
hours I'll be junk!" You bet it doesn't! 
It knows better. Nothing has happened, 
except that another second has gone by in 
exactly the usual way. That's nothing to 
make a man blue—or a woman either. 

I know a man who is so pessimistic that 
if you make him a present of a brand-new 
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silver dollar he will turn it over and over 
trying to see if he can't discover that one 
side of that dollar is darker than the other 
side of it. A silver dollar, spang-new 
from the mint, has no dark side, but that 
doesn't bother this fellow—if that dollar 
has no dark side he picks out one side and 
calls it the dark side, and that's the only 
side of that dollar you can ever get him 
to look at. 

A couple of years ago we had a long and 
cold and hard winter and there was a lot 
of snow. I was going down-town the first 
warm day that spring, and the snow had 
melted tousidérably: and I met this dark- 


Ellis Parker Butler, the famous humorist, and his son, Ellis. 
Butler is author of ''Pigs is Pigs," ‘‘Swatty,’’ ‘‘Goat’s Feathers,” 
and numerous other widely read stories and articles. He was born 
in Muscatine, Iowa, fifty-five years ago, but now lives at Flush- 
ing, New York. He is president of the Authors' League of America 
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side fellow at his gate. Where the snow 
had melted in his yard the grass was rich 
and green, and where the sun was strongest 
a dandelion had opened. 

“Well,” I said, "there's a dandelion! 
That looks good; that looks as if spring 
was here at last." 


TPE dark-side citizen looked at the 
dandelion and all the joy of living 
went out of him in an instant. 

“Yes, yes!” he said. “That’s the way 
it goes; it will be winter again before we 
know it!” 

That man would never in this world 
think of his birthday as a joyous celebra- 
tion of the fact that he was lucky to be 
born. I never asked him, but I'll bet he 
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considers his birthdays nothing but ad- 
vance warnings of his approaching death. 
And that’s a fine way to celebrate 

When I lived out in Iowa as a boy, I 
knew a charming old lady who gave her 
self a small birthday party every year. 
She always had a little dinner party on 
that day and invited a few of her dearest 
friends, and as my aunt was one of those 
friends and I was living with my aunt I 
was invited too. To me, dear Mrs. Van’s 
birthday parties were always a great 
event. I always looked forward to them 
eagerly and was glad she had been born, 
and one reason was that always, as we 
left after dinner, Mrs. 
Van gave each of us a 
little parcel of some sort, 
and in it was a birthday 
present. 


CANNOT now re- 
member what most of 
the presents she gave me 
were; I only remember 
that one of them was a 
majolica saucer shaped 
and colored like a pale 
green lettuce leaf, and it 
must have cost all of ten 
cents. I kept that saucer 
for years, and it was one 
of the things I was fond- 
est of, just as a boy is 
always fond of a thing 
he has no use for and 
that is especially inap- 
propriate for him. 
hat majolica saucer, 
resented to me on her 
bitbdsy by that cul- 
tured elderly lady, prob- 
ably said to me, “You 
see! Mrs. Van knows 
you are not a mere clod- 
hopper; she knows you 
appreciate Art. Other 
folks may think you can’t 
appreciate anything but 
brown molasses taffy and 
dead cats and buckwheat 
cakes and useful things 
of that sort, but Mrs. 
Van knows you can 
treasure finer and better 
things, such as genuine 
majolica lettuce leaves." 

We can't tell what 
effect such seemingly 
trivial things have on 
our lives. Possibly own- 
ing that majolica saucer 
stirred my young heart 
with a desire to have a 
home of my own that I could put majolica 
saucers in, thus leading me to want to 
have a wife, and twins, and other children, 
and gas bills, and be a respected citizen 
with taxes to pay. If it had not been for 
that majolica saucer I might have grown 
up with no thought of home. I might 
have rushed away in some fit of bitter 
anger at the woodpile, and have become 
a lone wolf and ended by being a Mexican 
bandit. I might have become an outcast, 
wearing a belt to keep my pants up, in- 
stead of wearing one Because suspenders 
are not fashionable. 

It has always seemed to me that Mrs. 
Van's custom of giving presents on her 
birthday eared that she considered 
her birthday a (Continued on page 187) 


Mr. 


Ernest Williamson’s Adventures 


HROUGH the open window 
came the rumble of trafic on 
Broadway. A hundred feet be- 
low were clanging street cars, 
raucous taxis, and crowds of 
hurrying human beings. Facing me across 
his broad desk, sat J. Ernest Williamson— 
big, blond, blue-eyed; and there, high 
above the everyday world, we talked of 
his adventures at the bottom of the sea. 

The roar of the city made a strange 
accompaniment for tales of sunken wrecks 
and coral caves; of divers, suddenly gone 
mad and crazily fighting each other; of 
sharks and barracudss and giant morays; 
of lovely submarine gardens, where 
brilliantly colored fish float lazily like 
plucked flowers, or flash through the 
water like live jewels. 

These are wonderful things for human 
eyes to look upon. Ernest Williamson 
has seen them all. He might show them 
to us, if we could join him on one of his 
trips to the Bahamas. Not much chance 
of that! But he has given us the next best 
thing, in his motion pictures, including 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea," “Wet Gold,” “The Submarine 
Eye,” and “Wonders of the Sea." 

In his latest film, “The Uninvited 
Guest,” he shows for the first time 
motion pictures taken under water in 
their natural colors. This past summer 
he has been working with scientists from 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, photographing coral growths, sub- 
marine gardens, and other wonders of 
tropic seas. 

You may have looked on some of these 
wonders through the glass bottom of a 
small boat. But with Williamson you 
could go right down among them; and you 
could stay there, in comfort and safety, 
as long as you pleased. 

The apparatus he uses was devised by 
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A golden yellow sea 
plume waving among 
the coral heads on 
the sea bottom 
in Bahaman waters 


his father, Captain Williamson, as an aid 
in salvaging wrecked vessels and in sub- 
marine engineering; but the son has made 
it a source of keen delight to millions of 
people. 

It is quite simple: merely a steel tube 
ending in a water-tight steel chamber. 
As the tube is made up of sections, it can 
be of any reasonable length. Inside of each 
section is a circle of hinges; so that the 
entire tube of the photographing appara- 
tus, instead of being rigid, is flexible and 
collapsible, much as a Chinese lantern is. 


Under 


He has a remarkable apparatus 
down and observe in comfort 


hidden below the surface 
experlences and nar- 
whose stage is the 


By Mary B. 


Most of Williamson's pictures were 
taken at a depth of from twenty-five to 
forty feet; but sometimes sixty feet below 
the surface. He says he can go to even 
deeper than that. It is merely a question 
of adding more sections to the tube, and 
of making the apparatus of heavier steel. 

When the vessel carrying this appara- 
tus reaches the chosen spot, several an- 
chors are put out. Then the chamber and 
six or eight feet of the tube are lowered 
through a square well in the bottom of 
the ship. As more sections are added, the 
chamber goes lower and lower, until it 
reaches the desired depth. 


“THE tube is two feet, inside diameter,” 
Williamson explained to me. “And I 
am so used to it that I simply brace myself 
against the sides, and slide down. But a 
pee can sit on a small seat and be 
owered with ropes. Or he can go down 
and up by using the projecting edges of 
the sections, as you would the rungs of a 
ladder. 

“The steel chamber at the bottom is 
like the inside of a ball, five feet in diame- 


Williamson (left) is warning his companion that he has just 
seen a giant moray cruising about the sunken ship. When the 
moray came out of its hiding place Williamson killed it with 
a pointed iron rod. He has encountered devil-fish, barracuda, 
sharks, quicksands, and has run the danger of suffocation 
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which enables anyone to go 


and safety the wonders 
of the ocean — Exciting 
row escapes of actors 

floor of the sea 
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ter, large enough to hold several persons. 
It can be used in any kind of under-water 
work: salvaging wrecks, inspecting and 
repairing vessels, gathering sponges and 
pearls, gold mining, and all kinds of sub- 
marine engineering. 

“In an ordinary diving suit a man can- 
not work at any considerable depth under 
water. Even at thirty feet the pressure 
is uncomfortably great. Air must be 
pumped to him through a long rubber 
hose, and his only communication with 
the surface is by signals— pulls on the life 
line. There is always danger of something 
going wrong. r 

“But the steel chamber I use has direct 
ventilation. Fresh air can be constantly 
pumped down into it and the vitiated air 
escapes up the tube. There are no lines 
to become tangled. And the person in the 
chamber doesn’t have to depend on 
signals, for he can hear and be heard 
through the open tube. 

" Sometimes, when we are photograph- 
ing a scene under water, I direct it from 
the deck of the vessel and telephone my 
instructions to the camera man down in 


Killing a giant eel. Williamson driving an iron lance through a 


In the fairyland un- 
der the ocean. A love 
scene from the mo- 
tion picture, ‘‘Won- 
ders of the Sea" 


the chamber. He sits there with the 
receiver clamped to his ear, while I can 
move about the deck carrying the trans- 
mitter with me. 


^I THE action that is being photo- 
graphed is not too far below the sur- 
face, I can watch it from above through a 
water-glass—a bucket with a glass bot- 
tom. By putting this just into the water 
and looking down through it, I can see 
fairly well what is going on below. 
"dan telephone orders to the camera 


great moray when he came out of his lurking place to attack the 
divers. The moray is the biggest and most ferocious of the eels 


in the American 
to a great size, 


tropics. 
and 


is always 


is brightly colored, grows 
voracious and pugnacious 


man; but if my actors are down there ın 
diving suits and I want to communicate 
with them, I have to send a native diver 
to deliver the message. He taps them on 
the shoulder and motions to them which 
way to go and what to do. Or, if necessary, 
he indicates that they are to come to the 
surface for instructions. 

“You see, most of my diver-actors use 
what are called ‘self-contained suits.’ 
These have no life lines, air hose, or con- 
nections of any kind with the surface. 
'The only air supply the man has is the 
small amount he takes down with him. 
But this is constantly purified by a chem- 
ical, oxylithe, contained in a small tank 
inside the breast of the suit. 

“There are two tubes from this tank. 
One has a mouthpiece, which the diver 
takes between his teeth. The other leads 
from the opposite side of the tank and 
its open ad is above the man’s head, 
inside his large helmet. He inhales and 
exhales through the mouthpiece; and as 
the air passes through the chemical in the 
tank, it is supplied with fresh oxygen to 
take the place of that he has consumed. 
Wearing a self-contained suit, a man can 
go wherever he wants to, without the 
risk of entangled lines. 


“HE real self-contained suit is a com- 
plete waterproof canvas one with a 
large metal helmet. The water cannot en- 
ter, except at the wrists, just as in the regu- 
lardivingsuits, which also haveopen wrists. 
In both cases the air inside the suit keeps 
the water from creeping up the sleeve. 
* But I use also another kind of self- 
contained suit, known as the escape suit. 
This is merely a helmet attached to a 
canvas blouse, or shirt, reaching just 
below a man's waist. In this case, the 
water comes up inside the suit as far as 
the man's chin, where it is prevented by 
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Glimpsing through the undersea lens a school of brilliantly colored and banded 
tropic fish lazily sunning themselves in the warm waters about the British West 
Indies. The steel chamber of the Williamson apparatus has been lowered to the sea 
floor, affording a close-up of the coral formations, the vegetation, and the fish. So 
clear is the water that even the shadows of the fish can be seen on the white sand 


the air in the helmet from rising any 
higher. 

“To be walking around at the bottom 
of the sea, with no air except from your 
chin to the top of your helmet, may seem 
pretty dangerous. But this narrow mar- 
gin of safety is enough—except under one 
condition: If any water gets into the 
chemical tank, the oxylithe will almost 
burst into flame, filling the helmet with 
deadly fumes. 


THE worst accident we ever had came 
about in a very curious way. It was 
when I was getting ready to film ‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.’ At 
that time I had not seen a self-contained 
diving suit. But if you have read the 
Jules Verne story, you may recall that his 
characters wore something of the kind; so 


The American Magazine 


I needed similar ones for the picture. 

“I could not discover that they had 
. Luckily, how- 
ever, a representative of an English firm 
which made these suits came over here 
to supply them to our submarines. 
arranged to get some of them and to use, 


been used in this countr 


as actors, naval men he 
had trained. But, just 
when I wanted them, they 
were ordered to Hawaii to 
work on one of our sub- 
marines which had sunk 
there. 

“I couldn't wait; so I 
engaged two men, Tuck 
and Jack Gardner, who 
had worked in regular 
diving suits and who were 
wiling to try the self- 


-u~ 


contained ones. We went to Nassau, my 
Bahama headquarters, and the 
ticed going down in the water of a cove 
near my laboratory. 

“After filling the tank with oxylithe, 
which comes in granules and small lumps, 
and attaching the tubes, we must blow 
through these tubes to clear the passage. 
Everything had gone smoothly until one 
day when the two men were to give them- 
selves a final test before we started work 
on the picture. 

“Up to this time, they had simply gone 
down and -walked around in an erect 
position. But in the scenes of the play 
they would have to stoop over and bend 
sideways. Of course, if they did this, the 
water would come up in front of their 
faces and into their ears. So we wanted to 
try it and see how well they could get 
along. 


N BLOWING through the tubes, Tuck 

must have got a few granules of the 
oxylithe on the outside N his lip. If he 
had chanced to moisten his lip with his 
tongue he would have discovered this, for 
the wet granules would have been like 
needles of ice: However, as he didn’t hap- 
pen to do this, no one knew the chemical 
was there. 

“He went down all right. But when he 
tried the experiment of bending forward, 
the water came up over his lips; and in- 
stantly the oxylithe granules stabbed like 
white-hot needles. Tuvoluncatily, he let 
go of the mouthpiece and the water got 
into the tube. It ran down into the tank 
containing the chemical, which im- 
I mediately filled the helmet with poisonous 
fumes. 

“He was wearing lead-soled shoes 


(Above) A drawing of the Williamson appara- 
tus for taking undersea motion pictures. This 
same device can be used in any kind of sub- 


marine work, such as salvaging wrecks, 
gathering sponges and pearls, gold mining 
and engineering. The steel tube is flexible 
and collapsible, like a Chinese lantern. The 
chamber has direct ventilation and can be let 
down to sixty feet or more below the surface. 
(Left) The interior of the steel chamber at the 
bottom is like a ball. It is five feet in diameter 


prac- 


| 
| 
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weighing eighteen pounds each; and there 
were lead weights attached to his belt. 
These are necessary to overcome the 
buoyancy of a living body and of the air 
in the suit. But the suit is equipped with 
several small receptacles filled with com- 
pressed air, and when the man wants to 
come to the surface he presses a valve 
that releases a little of the compressed air 
into the suit, gives a push wit his foot, 
and up he comes. 

“In his excitement, Tuck must have 
forgotten about this air. He actually got 
off one of his shoes, however, and un- 
hooked several of the weights from his 
belt. This brought him to the surface, 
but his head was still in the poison-filled 
helmet. 

"When he appeared above the water 
1 didn't at first suspect that anything 
had gone wrong. Then we saw that he 
seemed to be in trouble of some sort; so 
we hurriedly jumped into a boat and 
rowed out to him. When we unscrewed 
the face plate of his helmet, it was almost 
asif a blue flame shot out. f 

"He was unconscious when we got him 
onto the dock. But he suffered no serious 
consequences, and a few days later he put 
on the same suit and went down again. 
That was a narrow escape; but it taught 
us a lesson which has prevented our 
having any more accidents of that kind. 

“Oxylithe has one peculiar effect: after 
breathing through it for any great length 
of time a man may become intoxicated, 
so that he is temporarily crazy. I remem- 
ber once when three divers were doing a 
scene together. I was in the chamber 
with the photographer at the time and 
saw what lapis ; 


m JET me explain that there are several 
small glass windows in the chamber, so 

that we can look out in various directions. 
At one side, a funnel projects into the 
water. The wide end is five feet in diame- 
ter and is of glass about two inches thick. 
The photographer, sitting inside the large 
submerged chamber, points his camera 
through this funnel. 
' At first, I 
thought I had to 
use artificial light 
to make pictures 
under water. So I 
would lower a big 
reflector, twelve feet 
wide and contain- 
ing banks of pow- 
erful electric lights, 
into the water shove 
the scene that I 
wanted to photo- 


graph. 
“T still use this 
sometimes. But I 


found that sunlight 
penetrates to the 
depths at which I 
usually work and 
that it is better 
than artificial light. 

a sunny day, 
looking through the 
glass windows of 
the submerged 
chamber, we can 
see at least 300 
feet; the camera will 
Tegisterobjects more 
than 200 feet away 


on a shark. 


T eee 


J. E. Williamson, who makes motion pictures in natural colors under the 
tropic seas, about to descend below the surface to explore the wonders 


of a submarine garden. 
his helmet to be adjusted. 


He is wearing a diver's suit, and is waiting for 
His hands are resting on an 85-pound- 


lead belt, which will be strapped around his waist to hold him down 


and will give good pictures of scenes 100 
feet distant from the chamber. 

“This time that I speak of, we were 
working on a picture called ‘Wet Gold.’ 
I had built a submarine like the one de- 
scribed in the story, and it was lying near 
us at the bottom, which in those waters is 
of hard white coral, with very little sand 
or sediment on it. The divers were to ap- 
proach the submarine and enter it through 
an air lock in the bottom. 

“From the steel chamber I watched the 
three men walk to this opening and saw 
one of them motion to another to go in 
first. Instantly this man turned and 


An actual underwater photograph showing the method of attack 


Native divers of the Bahama Islands seize the 
side fin of the shark and drive a sharp knife into its heart. 
diver must be a swift and skilled fighter to live long at his trade 


struck angrily at the other one. At first 
I was amazed. But I quickly realized 
that the oxylithe was responsible; the man 
had gone temporarily off his head and 
didn’t know what he was doing. 


"THE other chap probably also had a 
touch of oxylithe madness—and was 
Irish too! So he promptly hit back; and 
in less time than it takes to tell it, both 
men were fighting viciously. If they had 
been alone, I hate to think what the con- 
sequences might have been. Fortunately, 
however, the third man kept his head and 
was able to drag them apart. 
; “This evidently 
brought the Irish- 
man to his senses; 
and the two carried 
the struggling crazy 
man to the foot of 
the ladder leading 
to the deck of our 
vessel, which was 
anchored close by. I 
climbed up the tube 
as fast as I could 
and helped pull him 
aboard. He was as 
wild as a maniac un- 
til the fresh air re- 
stored him to reason. 

"[t was these 
same three men who 
discovered that we 
could talk to each 
other when we were 
down in our diving 
suits. The picture 
we were making at 
that time was so 
nearly done that 
one of the men, 
Crilley, planned to 
leave Nassau by the 
afternoon (Con- 
tinued on page 120) 
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Questions That Will Help You 
Get a Line on Yourself 


They are questions that your employer would like to ask you; but they are 
more important to you than they are to him — How you can test 
yourself and apply the findings to your own advancement 


By John W. Hallock 
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HE story of a friend of mine, 
whom I shall call Frank Boyd, 
illustrates just what I mean when 
I say that most of us need to 
consider seriously certain definite 
questions concerning ourselves, our jobs, 
and this thing we call the Game of Life. 

Four years ago Boyd was a salesman 
for a company dealing in electrical and 
hydraulic mining machinery. His salary 
was two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. One day the president of the 
company, who had a way of dealin 
directly with the salesmen over the head 
of the sales manager, sent for Boyd and 
told him that it was necessary for every- 
body in the organization to take a 
fifteen per cent cut in salary. 

Boyd courteously expressed regret that 
he was unwilling to take the reduction 
in pay. The president contended that it 
was a cut all around; he was taking it him- 
self, and he guessed 
Boyd would have to 
do the same. . 

“You can’t afford 
to talk this way, 
Frank!” he added. 
"You're a married 
man with responsi- 
bilities. What'll you 


do?" 


"Im afraid I'll 
have to quit," said 
Boyd. The presi- 
dent told him to 1. 
takea couple of days 
to think it over. 

Two days later 
Boyd was still of 
the opinion that he 
could not afford to 
work for less money 
than he was then 
carning. He and his 


Have 


charitable organizations. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Boyd could see nothing to 
do but to stand firm and offer his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted. 

While cleaning up his desk that after- 
noon, though he was still confident that 
he had made the right decision, Boyd had 
a fit of the blues. It was about four 
o'clock when, by one of those coincidences 
that sometimes bring the silver lining into 
view, a friend of his, an engineer, called 
him on the telephone and asked if he 
would consider taking a nine-months job 
at two hundred and fifty dollars a month 
—just what Boyd had been getting—with 
the firm of which the engineer was a 
member. 

“TIl not only consider it," Boyd said, 
dr if the job is what you say PIl take 
it!” 

“Fine!” exclaimed the engineer. 

A few minutes later the president of the 


Find Your Weak Points—and Your Strong Ones 


“THE first step toward self-improvement,” says Professor Hallock, “is 
definite knowledge concerning your character, health, temperament, general 
ability, personality, and habits of living. The questions printed on this page, 
and on the page that follows, will help you to get a line on your true relation 
to life and to your job. You can’t correct your weak points nor develop your 
strong ones unless you know what they are. You should be able to give an 
immediate answer to the eleven questions that follow: 


I some kind of religious convictions? 


2. Have I a definite aim in life? [Can you state exactly what you 
hope to achieve in the next two or ten years?j 


3. Am I truthful? 
4. Am I morally clean? 


5. Am I striving to fit myself to attain my aim? [Are you using 
your spare time to acquire the knowledge you will need in 
your future work?| 


iompny he was quitting again sent for 
oyd. 

“Well, Frank,” he said, “I’m glad you 
stood by your guns! I’ve gone over this 
matter again, and I’ve arranged to have 
the cut affect only salaries above three 
hundred a month. Both on the strength of 
your record and by way of admitting I 
was wrong, I think you ought to have 
three hundred a bath if you stay on.” 

This time Boyd expressed regret that he 


‘couldn’t accept the raise, though he ad- 


mitted the money would mean a good deal 
to him. He explained that he had made 
an agreement which he considered binding. 

“All right!” said the president abrupt- 
ly. “Keep your agreement. You may hear 
from me later." 

Eight months later, a month before his 
temporary job came to an end, Boyd re- 
ceived from his former employer a tele- 
gram containing exactly these words: 
“Name your price 
to come back!" And 
Boyd went back 
with an increase of a 
hundred dollars a 
month. 


A YEAR passed, 
and things were 
going badly with the 
selling end of the 
organization. Again 
the president called 
in Boyd. 

"Frank, do you 
think you could 
manage our sales?" 

“I’m sure of it," 
was the answer, and 
in the discussion 
that followed Bovd 
showed his familiar- 
ity with the short- 


ns pu (Nore: The following six questions have to do with your health. If you NAE 
on a budget system, cannot answer them you need to study elementary hygiene.) fered: certain) ideas 
m prius 6. Have I any physical handicaps that mean I should conserve TS dE i bane 
- rs my physical energies in order to increase my mental MUS 

would mean. They efficiency? the president, 
would have to save * what do you think 
out of their fifteen 7. Is my weight normal for my height? it ought to cost us 


per cent allowance 
for clothes and stop 
“tithing.” They had 
been — scrupulously 
dividing an actual 
ten per cent of their 
income between cer- 
tain religious and 


8. Do I eat and drink enough—and not too much? 
9. Do I sleep enough each night? 
10. Do I exercise enough? 


11. DoT have any personal habits that are weakening my grip on 
myself and on life? 


to have you put 
these ideas into et- 
fect?” 

“I think I ought 
to have ten thou- 
sand a year.” an- 
swered Boyd. 

The president was 
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drumming on his desk. Suddenly he 
burst into a laugh and exclaimed, "I 
knew you weren’t the least bit gun-shy, 
Frank! Are you sure there isn’t any- 
thing else you want?” 

Boyd answered with the utmost serious- 
ness. He could not consider taking the 
job at all unless he could have full respon- 
sibility, with the agreement that in all 
selling matters the salesmen should deal 
directly with him instead of being called 
in for conferences with the president as in 
the past. 

“You get the salary and full respon- 
sibility for a year!" exclaimed the pres- 
ident. "And I'll tell you why: You've 
got away of think- 
ing things out in 
advance that makes 
me believe in you. 
So we'll just put the 
case in this way: If 
you raise our sales 
from two thousand 
to four thousand 


tions a man should keep before him in or- 
der to find out certain definite things 
regarding himself, his job, and his purpose 
in life. You will find the queries in the 
questionnaires which I have prepared for 
you. 


DURING my experience as sales mana- 
ger for a firm employing several hun- 
dred salesmen, I found that my associates 
were often troubled by personal crises 
of the kind that are continually coming u 

in business and professional life. And 

discovered that one thing in particular 
was usually helpful to them in reaching 
decisions. This thing was to divide the 


How to Check Up on Your Ability 


Tue questions in this section, Professor Hallock states, should be answered as 
definitely as possible. Write down your answers now, and after the lapse of 
three months ask yourself these same questions again and compare the two 


I am now in constant touch with many 
employers, men of strong and seasoned 
character, who always have jobs for the 
right kind of men. These employers ask 
me questions about prospective employ- 
ees; but it is very seldom that they put 
much stress on mere ability, scholastic 
ratings, or technical skill. The questions 
they ask about prospective employees al- 
most always concern such things as moral 
standards, truthfulness, thrift, ambition, 
enthusiasm, ability to get along with fellow 
workers, ability to make a decision and to 
act upon it energetically. 

If the big employer finds it important 
to ask such quéstions regarding his 
employees, how 
much more impor- 
tant it is for the em- 
ployee to ask the 
same questions of 
himself and about 
himself! 

Take the ques- 
tion "Am I truth- 


dollars a day by the 
end of the year, 
ou'll earn your salt. 
f not, get your hat 
and coat!" 

Within a year, 
under Boyd's man- 
agement, the sales 
were exceeding the 
expectations of the 
president, having in- 
creased to an aver- 
age of sixty-five 
hundred dollars a 
day. Several jumps 
ahead of Boyd's sal- 
ary, they have been 
increasing ever 
since; but the sala 
has been increased, 
too. 
Now let me ask 
you this question: 

jhy was it that 
Boyd was able to 
act with decisiveness 
and judgment in 
these various situa- 
tions, when theaver- 
age man would prob- 
ably have hesitated 
and experienced a 


sets of answers. Continue this periodical cross-examination, and each time 


compare the answers with those you have previously written out. This will 
reveal the rate of your self-improvement. 


1. Am I easily discouraged? [Do 


you let the ups and downs of 
life make you at times over- 
optimistic and at other 
times *''blue''?] 


Have I applied myself to the 
problems of each day? [Do you 
find that things you should 
have done yesterday are inter- 
fering with your employment 
duties and recreation to-day?] 


Can I make decisions quickly 
and accurately? [Do you con- 
centrate on problems requir- 
ing an answer until the ibest 
answer you can give is 
evident?] 


Have I been loyal to my employer 
and associates? 


Have I been resourceful, polite, 
tactful, kind? 


. Have I tried to get the other 


fellow's point of view in all 
matters involving a difference 
of opinion? 


Am I neat in my work and care- 
ful of my personal appearance? 


8. 


9. 


What proportion of my income 
am I saving? 


Which of these characteristics 
are especially required in my 
present work? (a) tact, (b) 
concentration, (c) decisiveness, 
(e) perseverance, (f) resource- 
fulness, (g) reliability. To 
what extent am I cultivating 
them? 


Does my present job offer the 
opportunities that I want for 
my life work? 


- Could I do anything to develop 


my job into a satisfactory life 
work? 


. For what other work am I better 


fitted than I am for my present 
work? Why? 


Am I man enough to attain my 
ultimate goal in life? [Give 
your answer to this question 
in the light of what you have 
found out about yourself by 
studying the questionnaire as 
a whole.] 


ful?" Consider it 
from the emplover's 
point of view. When 
reporting on a mat- 
ter to your employ- 
er, do you, as many 
young employees 
do, have a tendency 
to color your facts 
or findings so that 
your report will lean 
toward the conclu- 
sion you think your 
employer would like 
to have? i 


NLY the other 

day the presi- 
dent of a big public 
utilities corpora- 
tion, while discuss- 
ing with me the qual- 
ifications of the men 
he wanted to hire, 
said this: “Every 
year I wish you 
would refer to me the 
six men who stand at 
the very top of their 
class in truthfulness. 
Understand, I don’t 
want to hire a num- 


great deal of perplexity and of worry? 

In the first place, of course, you can 
see that he had confidence in himself. But 
how had he come by this self-confidence? 
I happen to know that by the time he was 
thirty Boyd had worked out for himself 
definite answers to a great many ques- 
tions, the importance of which most men 
fail to appreciate until they are well past 
middle age. 


HE KNEW definitely, by a carefully 
planned budget, what income was 
necessary to meet his living expenses; he 
had deliberately made up his mind that any 
informal agreement he entered into should 
be considered as binding as a legal one; 
and he had always had before him certain 
questions about his job, and what heought 
to be doing to fit himself for a better 
position in the future. Consequently, 
when issues involving these things came 
up he knew exactly where he stood. 
Everything I say in this article will 
bear directly on this matter of the ques- 


problem up into its elements and state 
them in the form of questions. Often, 
when these questions had been answered 
one by one, the problem itself was solved. 

For some years now I have been Direc- 
tor of Coóperative Work for the School of 
Engineering at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. I am responsible for helping 
graduates to choose positions that will 
give them the biggest chance to make the 
most of their abilities. It is not only a 
matter of helping a man get into the 
right job but of keeping in touch with him 
later, in order to see how he is making 
out both for himself and for his em- 


plovers. 

This work has confirmed the discovery 
I made in my previous position, namely, 
that the average man is not nearly as in- 
quisitive about himself and his purpose in 
life as he should be. He is very likely to 
flounder around for five or ten years 
before he begins to consider seriously 
many questions that should have been 
before him right along. 


skull, but send me éven a numskull if he 
has the ability to tell the exact truth.” 

I asked him why he stressed this partic- 
ular requirement. 

* Some time ago, I hired a man who had 
taken a course in engineering and chemis- 
try but had never graduated," he replied. 
“His work for us required him to make 
analyses of samples of fuel and ash, by 
means of which we tell whether we are 
burning our fuel economically. The 
analysis is very simple to make, and this 
rua was really competent to do it. His 
analysis showed that there was forty per 
cent of combustible material in the ash. 
Not being confident in his own ability, 
and knowing that the percentage should 
not be more than fifteen, he faked his 
findings to show eighteen per cent instead 
of forty. In other words, instead of tell- 
ing us the truth as he had found it he 
told us what he thought we would like to 
know. 

"For four months we regulated our 
plant by his fake (Continued on page 206) 


The Runnin’ Fool 


OU don’t need to go to the 

headquarters of the U. S. Army 

Engineers to prove out the 

slogan, “It can't be done—but 

there it is." Right here at 
Euclid College we've just outproved any- 
thing the boys ever learned at West Point 
and demonstrated in France. 

“See here, Tommy,” President Cosine 
had said to me, "what was your idea in 
getting up and walking all over the room 
during chapel?" 

“ Lookin’ for a halfback,” I said. 

“Did any of the boys have one con- 
cealed about his person?" 

“Nope,” I said, “or I'd have taken it 
off'n him. Have you got one?" 

“Well,” Prexy said, “I don't believe I 
have. Have you looked under the desks?” 

“This is serious business, " I said. “‘I’ve 
got to have a halfback, quick. Tobe Wal- 
lace won't play any more football for a 
year. Either we get another halfback, 
or we get a terrible pastin' from Mars 
Hill a week from Saturday, and there goes 
my reputation as a coach." 

“That,” said President Cosine, 
be a calamity.” 

“You said a tongue load. . . . I mean, 
that is, you are right, of course." 

The trouble was that I couldn't locate 
a halfback in the entire campus full of 
one hundred and eighty-three boys. I'd 
asked everybody on the football squad, 
fourteen of 'em, to scout out a halfback 
for me, and I'd asked the registrar about 
every boy in school. I'd visited both of 
the fraternity houses, and still no luck. 
Finally, I'd went all over chapel while 
Prexy was lecturin', and looked at every 
guy's chin. They wasn't a football chin 
in the house, exceptin' Little Armstrong's, 
and he's already on the team. 

Believe me, I was lower than a rat's 
heel in the cellar. Here was that big 
annual game with Mars Hill only twelve 
days off, and I was minus the captain, 
left halfback, ball hawk, rabbit, and 
secondary defense, which, taken together, 
meant Tobe Wallace. Tobe got an arm 
broke over at Columbus, where we went 
to give Ohio State some exercise. State 
wasn't in any friendly mood, after losin' 
to Michigan and Illnoy both, so they 
took it out on us, mostly Tobe. Which 
left me with no offense and no defense, 
exceptin' Little Armstrong, right tackle. 
And Mars Hill only twelve days away! 
Only thing I could think of was to go 
down-town and get a drink of soda water. 

“Well, TAY Engle," I heard a girl's 


voice sayin’, “w te 


“would 


at’s the trouble? 

“Clouds all about," I said, lookin’ 
around. There came Heavenly Webb. 
You know her—Heavenly Ada Webb, 
nicknamed that way by Tobe Wallace 
when he was a freshman. Admired of all 
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the college boys, before her time, durin’ 
her time and even now, when she’s almost 
ast her time. Darn near twenty-three, 
ut a wonder. Don’t call her any college 
widow, though. None of the boys ever 
got close enough to that girl to leave her a 
widow when he graduated and went home 
to settle down and marry the banker’s 
daughter. No, sir. But it was generally 
understood she and Tobe Wallace, my 
busted-up halfback and captain, were 
engaged. 
“No silver lining?" she asked me. 
“Well, I have got fifty cents,” I said. 
She laughed, so we went in the Greek’s, 
and kad some soda water. ''You're just 
the party I’m lookin’ for,” I said. “Pye 
one all the way through this here college 
from bottom to top and I was comin’ to 
you as a court of last resort. see?” 


“No, I don’t see,” she said, prompt 
and smilin’. 

“Well, I'm on the hunt for a halfback,” 
I said, “and I can't find one. Nobody, up 
to and includin’ Prexy, can find one. So 
its up to you—if you can't produce a 
halfback, we're ruined for the Mars Hill 
game. That's all." 


"FIlHAT'S enough," she said, lookin’ 
serious. "Poor old Tobe is pretty 
badly battered, isn't he?" 

“Yeah,” I said. “And that’s another 
reason I’ve come to you. Y’ see, every- 
body says you and Tobe—that Tobe and 
you—well, you know—” 

“Nothing of the kind,” she snaps, 
blushin'. 

“Anyway,” I insisted, "you're kinda 
responsible for this left halfback business. 


*'Are—are you, can you play foot- 
he admitted modestly enough. 
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If y' can't keep Tobe on the job, y'll have 
to produce a substitute. See?” 

“Every time you say ‘see,’ I don’t see,” 
she said. 

“Honest,” I begged her, “can’t yuh 
tell us somebody who'd be a halfback 
for us in that Mars Hill game—somebody 
'at's over one hundred and fifty pounds 
and tall enough to see over the line, and 
strong enough to tote a football in his 
hands? Think, Heavenly!” 

“I don't mind thinking,” she said. “It’s 
noeffort. If I can think of anybody I'll let 
you know. But there's no one, unless—” 

"What's his name?" I demanded. 
"Lead me to him. Who is he?" 

“No,” she says, “I don't know of any- 
body. But if I run across a halfback, I'll 
send him around, Tommy." And she got 
up and walked out on me. 


RACTICE that afternoon was terrible. 

Most of the boys were stove up after 
the Ohio State game, and all I did was run 
a few signals, and then try to locate a left 
half among the remainin' ten regulars and 
four subs. Tried darn near every one of 
'em at the job of carryin' the ball, and 
those that could keep their feet couldn't 
keep the leather. And Mars Hill only 
twelve days a way! 

Next day it looked just as bad. I was 
n the dressin’-room puttin’ on the old 
togs I wear on the field, and the boys were 


ball?" I said, starin' at the fish. ‘‘Well, I never have,” 


ettin' their suits outa the lockers. Tobe 
allace come limpin’ in with his broken 
arm in a sling, growlin' like it was his 
neck instead of his arm. He said he 
guessed he'd play against Mars Hill, arm 
or no arm, and I said he was crazy. 

Just then a freshman come in the room, 
and walked up to me, handin' me a card. 
I looked at it. 

“Abercrombie King,” it said. Never 
heard of him. 

“Tell him I don't want to buy any- 
thing," I said. 

The freshman come back in a minute. 

“Says he don't want to sell y? any- 
thing. Just wants t' see yuh." 

* Busy," I snaps. Who was this Aber- 
crombie King, anyhow? 

The freshman come back again. And 
this time the guy was right behind him. 

* Says—" the freshman begun; but the 
guy stopped him. 

*How do you do, Mr. Engle?" he said, 
stickin' out a hand. 
you wanted to see me.” 

“Who said that?" I asked him. 

“Miss Webb." 

“Oh, yeah, Heavenly Ada," I said. 
“Well, what did I want to see you about?” 

* Miss Webb,” he insists, correctin’ me, 
and scowlin’ because I'd called her by the 
only name anybody in college knows her 
by. “She says you want a halfback.” 

Fan me with a goal post! This baby 


"But I rather suspect that I can, if it is necessary” 


“Miss Webb said - 
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wanted to play football, and it never oc- 
curred to me when he come in. Wore 
glasses, stooped a little b‘t, and looked 
pale as a girl. 

“ Are—are you, can you play football?” 
I said, starin’ at the fish. 

“Well, I never have,” he admitted, 
modestly enough. “But I rather suspect 
that I can, if it is necessary.” 

Sweet by and large! Suspected he 
could if necessary! Rather! My notion 
was to crown him and find out where to 
send the remains; but there I was needin’ 
a left halfback, so I grabbed at this poor 
goggled straw to keep from drownin’. 

“All right,” I said, "we'll give y’ a 
suit. What can yuh do? Kick, pass, run 
—what, hey?” 

“T have never kicked or thrown a ball, 
a football,” he said correctin’ himself, 
“although I have tossed a baseball occa- 
sionally. But I dare say I can run well 
enough to be of some service.” 

“Jim,” I yelled at the trainer, “give 
this guy some clothes." 


I WANTED to get rid of him long enough 
to figure things out. When he walked 
away from me Í noticed this Abercrombie 
King might have the stuff to be a athalete, 
if it was only developed. Fairly tall, and 
kinda trim-built. 
“That pore fish won't do any good 
around here," growled Tobe Wallace, 
comin’ over to where 
I was. 
1 "How d'yuh 
I know, and who is 
he?" I said. “Ever 
see him before?" 
"Yeah, saw him 
last night," says 
Tobe, scowlin’. 
"He's a math bug; 
and his old man 
sends him all the 
way out here from 
Boston, where he 
lives, to go to school 
here, because the 
old man did, thirty 
years ago. He's a 
rind. Never takes 
is nose outa the 
books." 
"Where'd yuh 
get acquainted with 
him?" I said. 
“Oh, I met him 
last night," Tobe 
said. ''Downat 
Heavenly's house." 
“T see," I said. 
*""That's why y'r so 
strong for him, 


hey?" 

"F'get it, Pget 
it," sneers Tobe, like 
the roughneck he is. 
“Tf that bird can 
beat my time at 
her house he can 
have my job on the 
football team." 

“Oh, I wouldn't 
say that," I said. 
“ Any old crutch in 
a storm," I said. 
"Mebbe we can 
* make a halfback 
outa him.” 


“A halfback outa 
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that fish? It can’t be done,” says Tobe. 

Jim had to show this Abercrombie King 
how to put his suit on. I wanted to laugh, 
but when I picked up the weighin’ sheet 
and saw this King’s name down with 
“169 lbs." wrote after it, I sobered up. 
I never woulda thought he weighed that 
much, even with his overcoat on. Tobe 
Wallace only weighs 162 himself. Any 
halfback weighin' that close to 170 can 
bother any football team. 

“Here,” I said, ‘‘y’ll have to take them 
glasses off.” 

“Yes, of course,” he said. 

So he put ’em in the locker, and we all 
went down to the field. I was busy tryin’ 
to figure out how I could use him, and 
didn't notice how awkward he was, 
tryin’ to ketch and throw the ball with 
the other boys to warm up. 

"Good lord,” groaned Tobe Wallace, 
standin’ behind me. “I never s'posed 
even a girl could be as clumsy as that.” 

“As what?" I said. 

“This guy Abercrombie just tried to 
ketch the ball on the end of his thumb." 


"THEN mebbe he won't take your job 
away from yuh for keeps," I said, 
laughin’. I looked at Abercrombie, and 
he was rubbin' his hand in a dazed kind 
of way. Well, to find out whether it was 
any use startin' to work on this King, I 
decided to see right away whether he 
could do what he said he could, namely, 
run. 

“Here, you, King," I yelled, “and all 
you felluhs, come here." 

I lined 'em up on the goal line, and told 
'em I wanted 'em to race to the other 
goal line, a hundred yards off. Got 'em 
all on their toes, and then I give King a 
football to carry, tellin’ him to hold it 
in one hand against his floatin' ribs. Then 
I went down to the middle of the field to 
watch 'em go by. 

Here they come, and some of 'em are 
poro fair runners, too, even if not foot- 

all players. They all left King on the 
jump, because he didn't know how to 
start. But twenty yards out, he caught 
'em. Had a stride. But then he dropped 
the ball. They left him; but he stopped, 
fumbled around for the rollin' leather, 
grabbed it, and come on again. Passed 
'em just beyond midfeld, dropped the 
ball again, picked it up, and beat the whole 
darn gang to the goal posts! 

Regular runnin’ fool! That boy could 
move, I'll say. Well, I chased the linemen 
off to work on charging, and I lined up 
the center and backs to show this Aber- 
crombie the rudiments of the game. 

"What's the use, Coach?" growled 
Tobe Wallace, limpin’ around behind me. 
“Hell never do. Stick one of the kids 
in there, and let it go at that." 

“Kid wouldn't do any good," I said. 
“Might as well take a chance. This bird's 
fast.” 

“No use if he can run, unless he carries 
the ball,” says Tobe. "And yuh can't 
let him use a basket.” 

" You're right,” I said. “Hell have to 
learn to carry the ball." 

So when pum the boys to the gym 
to dress, I called this Abercrombie King, 
who was pale and tired-lookin', and 
handed him a football. f 

“Here,” I said. ‘Carry this. Every 
time yuh walk as much as three steps, 
pick up this ball and carry it, in one hand. 
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Practice both hands, turn about. Don’t 
let me see yuh anywhere, on the campus, 
or down-town, or anywhere, without that 
ball in your hand. See? Keep it with yuh 
alla time, except in bed and at meals.” 

“But I fail to see—” begins this Aber- 
crombie King. 

“Irs not your fault,” I said. “Foot- 
ball was invented before you were born, 
and I don’t know where y’ve been to 
dodge so much of it. Yuh gotta make up, 
in ten days, all the time y’ve lost when 
yuh mighta been carryin’ a football.” 

He started for the gym with it. And 
dropped it four times on the way! Mars 
Hill only ten days away, and me with 
a halfback to make outa that bird! 

That evening I was passin’ the house 
where Heavenly Ada lives, and I met 
Tobe comin’ out. He was sore. 

“Pore fish is in there sittin’ around 
holdin’ that durn football,” he said. 

“You sh'ld worry,” I said. “While he’s 
holdin’ the football, he can’t very well 
be holdin’ her hand.” 

“Like to see any fresh guy try to hold 
her hand," he snaps. 

“But listen, Tobe,” I said, figurin' I'd 
better get him warmed up to this bird 
Abercrombie, so's he'd help me make a 
halfback outa him; “don’t worry about 
this guy. Ada’s just stringin’ him along. 
I asked her to help me find a halfback, 
and she just kidded him into comin’ out 
for the team. See? That’s all. She’s doin’ 
it for Euclid, see?" 

“Yeah,” he grunts. “And if he's a half- 
back, I'm an ocean liner." 


EVERY night this Abercrombie King 
went callin on Heavenly, in spite of 
my rule against dates for football men. 
Couldn't call him off, either, for she'd 
not onlv discovered this bird, but was 
keepin' him in line for us. He'd never 
have played if it hadn't of been for her. 
I knew he kept goin' to see her every 
night disgusted with football, and then 
comin’ out again next day ready for 
another whirl at the game. 

Every night I had to shanghai Tobe 
Wallace to keep him from settin’ fire to 
Ada’s house. And almost handcuff him 
every day to keep him from committin’ 
mayhem on this Abercrombie King, who 
we'd started in to make a halfback. But 
it was some job—I’ll tell Walter Camp. 
He didn’t have any natural sense for 
football. Nor care much about it. But 
he could run! So Tobe and I sweated 
along with him, usin’ a sub halfback to 
run through the plays one at a time, and 
then runnin’ Abercrombie through ’em. 
That way we worked down to Saturday, 
with Mars Hill only seven days away. 

Scrimmage? We tried it that day on 
Abercrombie. He didn’t care much about 
it. Didn’t like tacklin’ or bein’ tackled, 
but he hung on like a game guy, and come 
through fairly well against a team made 
up of me, some freshmen, a couple profs, 
and a town boy or two. Made three 
touchdowns against us, due to his speed 
afoot. 

I met him on the street down-town, 
Sunday afternoon. lle was carryin’ the 
old football in one hand, and readin' a 
book outa the other one. 

“Fumbled four times yesterday," I 
said. "I wish y'd pay more attention to 
carryin’ that ball, and less to the book.” 

“Yes, I did fumble yesterday,” he ad- 


mitted. “But since you mention it, | 
should prefer to carry a nice new ball, 
instead of this old, battered, lopsided one. 
We played with a new ball yesterday, 
and I was not accustomed to it. You 
should let me accustom myself to a new 
ball, in order that I sha’n’t fumble next 
Saturday.” f 

How’s that for good? The boy had his 
head with him, so I apologized for my 
oversight, and promised him a new ball. 
You know how it is. The new ball comes 
with its seams stickin’ out, and the lacin’ 
standin’ off from the hide, while an old 
ball gets all swelled up outa shape. 

That night, Sunday night, with Mars 
Hill only sıx days away, and the alumni 
writin’ in for tickets, and the homecomin’ 
all organized, and Mars Hill promisin’ 
a record-breakin’ delegation of rooters— 
that night old Tobe Wallace come around 
to my room to see me. 

“Sunday night, of all nights, Tobe,” I 
said. “Has that guy even took Sunday 
away fromyuh? Shall I go down to Webbs’ 
s chase this Abercrombie home to the 
hay? 

“No, leave him be," says Tobe. “I 
wanta talk about the game.” 

So we went to it. We talked that game 
back and forth from twenty-two angles, 
eleven of ’em Mars Hill players angles 
and eleven of 'em Euclidean angles. We 
talked over last year’s game, and the 
game the year before that. We even 
talked of next year’s, but mostly of the 
game the comin’ Saturday, the big, annual 
game, when the two old rivals, and all 
that sort of bunk. And finally good old 
Tobe Wallace, captain and roughneck, 
crippled left halfback and deserted 
hancé of Heavenly Ada Webb, come 
through with an idea. 

“Tommy,” he said, " here's the thing— 
give this King my play.” 

“The cutback crossbuck, with which 
yuh beat Mars Hill three touchdowns last 
year?" I said. I could hardly believe my 
ears. We'd worked up that olay for Tobe, 
and he’d made it famous, and it had made 
him famous. 


OU know the old cutback crossbuck: 
The left half jumps three jumps out to 
the right, and then, at the scrimmage 
line, shifts and shoots sharp to the left. 
He makes the other team’s defense rush 
to get him at the right, and then he ducks 
in front or behind them to the left. A 
great play, worked by a Tobe Wallace. 
“But, Tobe,” I said, “that’s your play. 
And, besides, he couldn't do it.” 

“He can do it,” says Tobe. 

“Besides,” I said, “when this play is 
done wrong, it is a terrible mess.” 

" He can do it right,” Tobe insists. So 
after we talk it over, I agree to put the 
play up to Abercrombie King. Tobe says 
he'll help. Monday, with Mars Hill only 
five days away, we go to it. 

"Let me understand this thing," be- 
gins Abercrombie King. 

“Let yuh?” yells Tobe Wallace. “Great 
gosh, man, we're gona make y' under- 
stand it!" s 

Tobe and I got busy right away to beat 
that play into him. We sent the team off 
to practice by itself with a sub at left 
halfback, and we worked on King. We 
made him pencil diagrams. We counted 
the steps he should take to the right, to 
get up beside Little Armstrong at right 
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tackle. We showed him how to wheel on 
his inside foot, and duck back to the left, 
and through the other team. I did it. 
Tobe did it. And then Abercrombie 
didn’t do it. 

“In any case, I hardly see the point,” 
he said. “‘Why should I obtain a good 
start toward the right, and then stop, to 
make another start toward the left?” 

“If yuh keep on goin’ to the right 
they'll rush over and flop yuh," I said. 

“ But—" begins Abercrombie. 

“ And believe me, when that gang flops 
yuh, they flop yuh,” says Tobe. 

“Tobe worked this play against them 
for three touchdowns last year," I said. 

“Then it ought to work out,” says this 
Abercrombie. "Let's undertake it once 
more. But if I get a good start to the 
right, I'd like to keep going.” 

** You f'rget 'at stuff,” said. 

We kept at it. With noluck. Next day, 
with Abercrombie King beginnin' to look 

ale and peaked, we tried it again. He did 

etter, and it was a good thing, because 
Mars Hill was only four days away. And 
on Wednesday he was still better, almost 
as good as Tobe Wallace. Clicked off his 
steps to the right, one, two, three—and 
then wheeled on the inside foot, and 
clicked to the left again, like clockwork. 
Fast, too. 

But when practice was over, he darn 
near collapsed. 

*Whatsa matter? Ain't yuh in good 
shape?" I asked. 


"Well," he said, “I’ve been trying to 
keep up my studies." 

“Forget 'em," I said, sharp. 

“And I've called several times on Miss 
Webb." 

“Forget that, too," I snapped. “From 
now on, no more dates for you, see? You 
get some sleep and rest into that skinny 
frame of yourn, see?" 

"Very well, sir, I shall," says Aber- 
crombie. 


UT that very evening, I bumped into 

him on the street leadin’ to Webbs’. He 
didn't drop his football, which I had him 
still carryin'. 

I asked him where he was goin', and he 
sorta stuttered. So I told him to beat it 
for home, and leave his date with Heaven- 
ly Ada flat. But not Abercrombie. He 
said he had an engagement, and Miss 
Webb might be disappointed—not that 
he flattered himself so much, but she was 
expectin’ him. 

‘Pll send Tobe Wallace around to 
pinch hit for you," I said. 

* Now, really, Mr. Engle," he begins, 
and I quit. 

“All right,” I said. “Just this once. 
But to-morruh night, and Friday night, you 
sleep, see? Saturday, we play a football 
game. You hit thehay early, from now on." 

Down at the Greek's I saw Tobe, and 
sent him around to Webbs'. But he came 
back after while and wanted to knock my 
block off. 
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Every night this 
Abercrombie King 
went callin’ on 
Heavenly, in spite 
of my rule against 
dates for football 
men. . . . Every 
night I had to 
shanghai Tobe 
Wallace to keep 
him from settin' 
fire to Ada's house 


“Cool down now, Tobe,” I said. “Let 
her kid the poor guy along, cantcha? 
She’s doin’ it E me, for you, for Euclid, 
Tobe.” 

“Tf that’s what yuh call kiddin’,” Tobe 
said, “it’s the most enthusiastic kiddin’ 
I ever saw. I could hardly get inside 
the front door,” and he grinned, kinda 
sour. 

. “Look in to-morruh night,” I said. 
*  King'll not be there then, and the old 
romance can sprout again." 

Abercrombie looked good, of a Thurs- 
day, in Tobe's play, with Mars Hill only 
two days away. And after practice I told 
him again to stay home and sleep that 
night. Down at the Greek's I bumped ` 
into some felluhs from Mars Hill who'd 
come over ahead of time to lay a few little 
bets. I was kiddin’ with 'em, when Tobe 
Wallace blew in like a thunderstorm, and 
got me into a corner. 

“That King’s out to Webbs’ again to- 
night,” he almost shouted. 

“Oh, no,” I said. 

" Well, Ada chased me so fast it made 
me dizzy. Wouldn't even let me in the 
front door," he growled. ‘‘So he must be 
there!" 

““Ca’m down, Tobe,” I said. ''Here, 
look! We'll go out there, right now, and 
chase that dude for home." 

“You tell him," says Tobe. “I might 
stutter!” 

“Well, Iwill tell him,” I said. “ You wait 
here. I'll be back.” (Continued on page 129) 
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Experiences with people whose houses and places of business have been burned 
down, as told by Frank Erion, dean of fire-insurance adjusters in the 
Middle West — Stories of padded claims, and of carelessness 
that costs millions of dollars, together with tips that 
will help you if you ever have a fire loss 


Reported by Wm. W. Loomis 


OME time ago a newly married 
couple living on the edge of a city 
inIllinois had their home destroyed 
by fire. They were badly broken 
up, for their income was modest 

and they did not see how they could re- 
place the lost articles. Fortunately, they 
carried insurance, and that’s where they 
became acquainted with the insurance 
adjuster, and his methods of operation. 

Vell-meaning friends 
had given them poor ad- 
vice; but it was the kind of 
advice that is easy to follow 
in such cases, and so they” 
presented a claim that 
looked unreasonably large. 
In going over the list one of 
the items that attracted at- 
tention was two pairs of 
women’s shoes, stated to be 
new, at a price that was im- 
probable for people in their 
circumstances. 

A search in the débris dis- 
closed what was left of the 
shoes. They were badly 
charred buttherewasenough 
of the soles to show they 
had been well worn. In ad- 
dition to the evidence of- 
long usage the imprint of 
the manufacturer was found, 
and his shoes sell for exactly 
half the figure these young 
folks had set down. 

The woman had probably 
forgotten what the shoes 
cost, but she remembered 
that they formed a part of 
her trousseau, and therefore 
they seemed very fine to her. 
And she no doubt thought, 
too, that she was justified in putting down 
large figures because she would probably 
overlook entirely some of the many articles 
destroyed. 

Another item listed was a piano that 
had been given to her by her father as a 
wedding present. She did not know posi- 
tively what it cost, but “felt sure" he had 
vaid four hundred and fifty dollars for it. 
ia answer to insistent inquiry, she finally 
furnished the name of the dealer from 
whom her father had purchased it. 

On my way up-town for lunch I dropped 
in to see this dealer. But the telephone is 
faster than the feet, and he was all set for 
me. “Four hundred and fifty dollars," he 
said promptly when I asked him the price 
of such-and-such make of piano. Then he 

!ded: “So you are that smart insurance 

ister from Chicago?" 
Well," I said, “I’m an insurance ad- 


juster and I’m from Chicago; but I'm not 
smart, or I wouldn't have come here to 
see about buying a piano." 

“Buying a piano?" he said. “What do 
you mean by that?” 

“Simply this: These people have had a 
loss, and we’ve got to replace their dam- 
aged piano. I thought I might as well 
buy one here as.in Chicago, but your 
price is too high. I can get one for less.” 


Can You List From Memory 


Everything You Own? 


2 HETHER you are president of a 
big corporation, or a clerk living 
in a small flat," says Mr. Erion, “you 
should take an inventory of everything 
you own and bring it up to date once a 
year. Don't depend on your memory, for 


it will prove surprisingly inaccurate. 
you present a claim backed by an inven- 
tory, you are sure to get a prompt and 
honest settlement of your loss. 

"But don't keep the list of your be- 
longings in your house, or leave it exposed 
to fire in your office. 
deposit vault or in a fireproof safe. 
list isn't any good if it is destroyed along 
with the building." 


His attitude changed in a hurry when 
he saw a sale in prospect, and he told me 
that the girl's father had paid him two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the burned 
instrument, and that he would gladly sell 
to me another for that price. I had known 
all along just about what the piano in 
question was worth if purchased for cash. 
If it had been bought on the instalment 
plan, that would make considerable dif- 
ference in cost, although it would not 
affect the instrument's value or cost of 
replacement. 


T IS easy to believe what we really want 

to believe. That young couple had per- 
suaded themselves that the articles burned 
were as good as new, and probably did not 
realize how they had exaggerated the 
real values. You couldn’t really call 
their action dishonest, either; it was just 


Put it in a safety 


plain everyday human nature in an un- 
common and disheartening situation. The 
case is mentioned, not because it is un- 
usual but because it is so usual that every 
insurance man can cite any number like it. 
In the end, a settlement was made with 
the couple on terms which were entirely 
satisfactory, although they did not get 
nearly all they at first demanded. 

For years I have been adjusting losses, 
and have settled thousands 
of claims ranging from a 
few dollars up to a few 
millions, although in 
the larger claims there is 
usually a group of adjusters 
workingtogether. Thiswork 
brings one in daily contact 
with human nature while it 
is struggling under unusual 
stress and strain. 


AN INSURANCE adjust- 
er must have a wide 
range of knowledge. He 
needs to be familiar with 
building construction of all 
kinds, must know merchan- 
dise values, and should be 
able to ascertain the cost 
and depreciation of ma- 
chinery and equipment of 
infinite variety. But this 
technical information would 
not get him very far if he 
did not understand the 
A workingsofthe human mind 
when it is confronted by 
some disaster, such as a fire. 

It is not surprising that 
people lose their heads at a 
hre; it would be surprising 
if they did not. Everyone 
has laughed at the man who throws a 
clock oüt of the second-story window and 
then brings a couple of pillows down-stairs 
in his arms; but things just as absurd as 
that are happening every day. 

lhe suspicions of any adjuster are 
aroused when he finds that the owner of a 
business has acted in just exactly the 
right way, saved just the right records, 
and done everything as it should have 
been done. An accidental fire is an abnor- 
mal and exciting thing, and human na- 
ture refuses to be calm and normal under 
such conditions. 

It is easy enough for a spectator be- 
hind the fire lines to say what ought to be 
done; but it's a different thing when your 
home or your store is going up in flames, 
and you are working analy to save a 
little of your beloved property. Every 
second counts, and possibly you risk your 


If 
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Frank L. Erion, one of the best known fire-insurance adjusters in the sounny, is seen here examining the ruins of a building. 
n 


It is his job to determine the exact fire loss, and then make a settlement. In tł 
some time ago, he made what was probably the largest single adjustment of its kind ever entrusted to one man. 


the case of an automobile factory that burned 


Every record 


was destroyed by the flames, and, without the aid of accountants, engineers, machinists, or other experts, he reconstructed 
the plant, on paper, and determined the value of the machinery, equipment, stock, and supplies on hand at the time 


of the fire. 


The loss was settled at nearly two million dollars—and both sides were satisfied with the adjustment. 


Mr. 


Erion, who for more than twenty-five years has been an adjuster, says that nine tenths of all fires are caused by carelessness 


life in your effort. You are not in any 
position to be cool, collected, and fore- 
sighted. Even veteran fire fighters oc- 
casionally do foolish things. 

I recall an instance when experienced 
firemen chopped a hole through a cement 
floor to get into the room below, and all 
the time they were so near a stairway that 
it's a wonder they didn’t fall down it. 

One of the best fire fighters I ever knew, 
chief of the department in a large city, 
teaching a serious fire which had gained 
considerable headway before he was sum- 
moned, called the firemen to follow, and 
rushed into a blind alley, where, a few 
moments later, he and several other men 
were killed by falling walls. It was not 
only a foolhardy but a futile thing he did, 
for there was no door or other opening 
from the alley into the building where the 
fire was, and probably every man in the 
epartment knew that nothing worth 
while could be accomplished by running 
into it. But somehow—no one can ever 
explain these things—this veteran of a 
thousand fires led his men to death. 

you wonder, then, that men in ordi- 
nary walks of life get excited when they 
hear the crackling of flames, see great rolls 
of smoke rushing upward, and know that 
all they own in the world is being con- 
sumed? And do you wonder that, when 
the fire is over, the owner has an exag- 
gerated idea of the loss he has suffered? 


AFTER acatastropheaman has his back 
to the wall, and his natural instinct of 
self-preservation crops out. He has been 
hard hit, and self-interest and survival at 
any cost are the great motives that sway 
him. He is going to get from the com- 
pany every nickel he can, for he is ina 
desperate and overwrought frame of mind. 


And his friends step in and urge him on. 

The stage is all set for a misunder- 
standing. There is no other business 
situation just like it. Each side is prob- 
ably distrustful of the other before nego- 
tiations begin. The victim of the fire is 
sure the insurance companies will take 
advantage of his hard luck if they can, 
and the insurance adjuster feels just as 
certain that a padded claim will be pre- 
sented. 

If a man would be as frank with an ad- 
juster as he is with his banker there would 
be no trouble. But after a fire people 
hesitate to lay their cards on the table, 
face up. They think all the advantage is 
on the other fellow’s side, because their 
evidence is burned. So they often at- 
tempt to play the game shrewdly, trying 
to outwit the adjuster, who, they erro- 
neously think, is their adversary. It is 
then the turn of the adjuster to call into 
use his knowledge of the human mind in 
distress, and win the confidence of the 
people he is dealing with. If he succeeds 
in this, a fair settlement is sure to follow. 

Recently a friend asked me what per- 
centage of people who suffer fire losses try 
to get the better of the insurance com- 
panies, and I answered that one hundred 
and one per cent of them do. But that's 
not saying they are all dishonest. The 
situation 1s abnormal, so people act ab- 
normally. 

When your house burns, and you begin 
to list the furniture in your living-room, 
you remember it as new, and figure what 
it will cost to replace it. Maybe it was 
the first furniture you and your wife were 
able to buy, and you recall the pleasure 
you got out of it. For months you saved, 
and then came the fine day when you 
went down-town and bought that set you 


had been looking at in the store window. 
How fine it appeared in your own home! 
Now it is in ashes, and you forgot it was 
badly worn, that the upholstering had lost 
its color, that two of the chairs were 
wabbly, and that your wife had been 
saying for months she wanted to junk 
every piece of it. Memory has a way of 
playing strange tricks, and reconstructing 
things of the past as glorious as they were 
at their best. 

And you think of that gray suit hang- 
ing in your closet. It was your favorite 
suit. All your friends admired it when it 
was new. There is nothing left of it now 
but the buttons, and they are hidden in a 
pile of ashes and fallen timbers. You re- 
call it as it was when you first wore it, 
forgetting all about the frayed trousers 
and forgetting, too, that only the week 
before you had told your wife to give it 
to the Salvation Army. 


You are not intentionally dishonest in 
this. You are just an average human 
being in hard luck. But the adjuster must 
figure on the actual value of the articles at 
the time of the loss, notwithstanding the 
fact that you remember them, and list 
them, as "good as new." 

It is hard to convince a grief-stricken 
woman that her mother's picture has little 
monetary value, if any, and that an in- 
surance company cannot take into ac- 
count the sentimental value of her father's 
old arm chair. All of us have a lot of 
sentiment, especially the women, and 
sometimes it's next to impossible to make 
a fire victim see that a dollar is no yard- 
stick for measuring a sentimental loss. 

When the home burns, the family heir- 
looms and keepsakes are destroyed. The 
mother may (Comuinued on page 202) 


“Oh, Sasha, hit me. Kick me. 


Do anything to me—but don’t be so darned polite to me!” 
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MONG the islands off Alaska, where the Aleuts and the descendants 
of the old Russian settlers mingle with newcomers from the United 
States, lies Rocking Moon, the island fox ranch of Sasha, the twenty- 
three-year-old daughter of Father Anton Larianoff, the pastor of 
Rezanoff. While he is away at Juneau, she runs the ranch with the help 
of Colonel Jeff and her native servants—old Seenia, pretty young 
Zoya, and her brother Feodor. On a trip to Rezanoff, Feodor is hurt, 
and Colonel Jeff brings back, as his substitute, a young American, 
Gary Tynan, who has rescued Feodor from drowning. Gary has been a 
writer, but after the war he lost his power to concentrate. Since then 
he has been in Siberia, having come from there to Rezanoff. He enters 
easily into the life of the fox ranch. 
Nicholas Nash, the handsome young Irish-Russian who owns aus 
Rezanoff Trading Company, and whose launch, the "Seal Pup,” 


HE knocking was repeated with 

greater force. Before anyone 

could shake off the spell Seenia 

had put upon them, the door 

opened . Ra and Nicholas 
Nash strode into the room. 

His dripping black oilskins caught the 
flicker of the hearth-fire in fantastic zig- 
zags of yellow light, lending him the look 
of some dark spirit of the storm. His 
eyes glowed beneath the rim of his sou’- 
wester, and at the astonishment in the 
faces before him he threw back his head 
and laughed, his teeth flashing in his wet 
face. 

" Hello, everybody!" It delighted him 
to speak casually as he stamped his rub- 
ber boots and shook himself, sending the 
water flying. 

"By the lord, my boy!" 
colonel. “I can hardly believe my eyes 
Why—w hy—no boat can live in a storm 
like this" He began to help Nick off 
with his wet oilskins. 

“Tell take something worse than this 
to drown the ‘Pup’—when I’m at the 
wheel, Jeff." Nick slapped the colonel 
on the shoulder, and there was a note of 
exultation in his voice that told how he 
gloried in his successful battle with the 
tempest-tossed North Pacific. ‘But 
never mind the coats, Colonel Jeff.” He 
turned toward the door, where a rubber- 


* Ah, Seenta,” 


bellowed the 


clad man stood leaning ag: inst the 
panels, a suit case in one hand. “Come 
here, Side-money. . . . Sasha,” —his eyes 


rested for an uncertain moment on the 
girl’s—* Sasha, can’t we go up-stairs and 
change our clothes?" 

Sasha came forward. ‘Why, of course, 
Nicolai. Colonel Jeff will show you up 
to Dad's room. And, Zoya, please, a fire 
in the kitchen and some hot food for 
them." 

Nick, following the colonel, passed 

[he storm 


to the chair of Seenia. The sto 
“soked a diabolic activity in him. 


He leaned down and laughed into the old 
woman's face, his splendid, 


youth in poignant contrast with her age. 
he said wickedly, ** 


the fastest on the coast, comes often to the island to see Sasha, whom 
he loves; but she still looks on him as her childhood companion, though 
at times she is uneasy about him. Nick's father advanced the money for 
the fox ranch and Nick holds a mortgage on Rocking Moon. he 
Larianoffs once owned the famous Mask of Jade, a relic of the native 
religion, for which a collector has offered eight thousand dollars; but 
poena, for years the guardian of the Mask, has either lost or mis- 
aid it 

One stormy evening, after Gary has been on the island two weeks, 
Sasha tries without result to make Seenia remember about the Mask 
of Jade. Instead, Seenia tells them of the old religious dances, and says 
that “someone travels swiftly to Rocking Moon.” Colonel Jeff pooh- 
poohs the idea because of the violent storm. But later there comes a 
knocking on the door. 


night for a witch's brew, old girl. The 
Devil rides abroad on the backs of the 
breakers to-night—and the spirits dance 
in the Cave of Oo-koon. I know, for I've 


arrogant 


it's a 


"Upon my word, Tynan,” he said, a scornful twist to 
when it comes to attending to the needs of this par- 
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just come from there!” He laughed again 
as the old woman made the sign of the 
cross. Seenia refused to grant him even 
rper. as he stamped off toward the hall, 
followed by Side-money with the suit 
ase. Neither did she deign to notice the 
trader’s reappearance fifteen minutes 
later. 


Nick was in excellent spirits. After sup- 

per he leaned against the mantel in an 
easy attitude, smoking and making him- 
self agreeable. The urbanity of his Rus- 
sian blood, combined with the wit of his 
Irish, made him a delightful companion— 
when he considered his associates worthy 
of the effort. The Nicholas Nash of to- 
night was the Nash whom his friends in 
the States knew. 

He was superbly sure of himself, sil- 
houetted slim and tall with the leaping 
flames of the fireplace at his back. Zoya, 
from the concealing shadow of the 
kitchen door, paused often in her work, to 
glance at him adoringly. 

The astonishment of Colonel Jeff and 
Sasha was great when Nick casually in- 
formed them that he had leased the island 
of Oo-koon for a fox ranch. He told how 
the **Seal Pup” had scudded before the 
wind from there to-night, while combers 
threatened to break over the stern every 
moment. The roaring of the sea in the 
caves about the base of Oo-koon, he said, 
was like the crash of heavy artillery. 

* Why in time you picked on that 
island to locate your fox farm, my boy, 
I don't for the life of me see," remarked 
Colonel Jeff, his hands tenderly assisting 


his lip, **you 
ticular room. 


a rheumatically inclined leg to cross over 
the other. 

“Pm be inning to wonder myself," 
answered Nick. "I can't get a native to 
go near the place—though I thought all 
that old superstition had died out." He 
slanted an eye toward Seenia. “Of course 
some of the old mummies are still in the 
cave; but it's ridiculous—this Aleut fool- 
ishness about them. It forces me, how- 
ever, to employ only outside help." 

Gary Tynan, who had been silent the 
greater part of the evening, expressed an 
interest in the historic cave and in Nick's 

lans for carrying on the fox industry. 
ut the trader adronly managed to give 
him little information. 

“Of course we don't allow visitors on 
the island, Tynan,” he concluded. “But 
some day before you go South, I'll take 


you over there and show you around my- 
self." 


"THE next morning the storm was still 
raging unabated, making it impossible 
for any boat to leave Rocking Moon. 
Nick continued to make himself agreeable 
and useful, helping with the morning 
work at the barn. He made no attempt 
to see Sasha before afternoon, when he 
found her alone in the living-room pre- 

aring to wind a skein of yellow yarn. 
She had been to him the polite hostess, 
and he missed the bantering gayety which 
had formerly characterized her comrade- 
ship with him. His face was serious, and 
there was a certain deference in his man- 
ner as he stood before her. 

“Pd like to help you wind it, Sasha, if 


make an exceptional hired man—especially 
I’m sure Sasha will be sorry to lose you” 
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you'll let me," he said, tentatively picking 
up a strand of yarn. 

She assented casually. As he sat op- 
posite her, holding the yellow skein clum- 
sily on his arms, he talked of her father 
and his work, a subject of which he knew 
the girl never tired. Yet even this did not 
lessen the constraint between them. Half 
the yarn was wound, when Nick, with 
his usual disregard of consequences, let 
both arms fall. 

"Oh, Sasha," he groaned, “I can't 
stand this any longer! Hit me. Kick me. 
Do anything to me—but don't be so 
darned polite to me. . . . I realize I 
made a fool of myself; I don't know what 

ot into me that day on the Lookout." 

He rested his elbows on his knees and 
dropped his face in his hands, penitent 
dejection in his attitude. A moment later 
he looked up from his cupped palms. “I’m 
sorry, Sasha," he said simply. "I won't 
do it any more." There was a boyish 
naiveté in his expression which had won 
him many a reprieve in his childhood days. 
Perhaps he knew it was not without its 
effect now, for he watched the girl a mo- 
ment, then impulsively held out his hand. 
* Shake hands with me, Sasha, and give 
me another trial, won't you?" 

It was not Nicholas Nash, the cham- 

ion of the ways of the South, who spoke, 
but Nicolai the Alaskan. Sasha slowly 
reached out and clasped his fingers. “Oh, 
Nicolai, I—” 

The sentence ended abruptly as Gary 
Tynan entered from the back hall, a fire 
log on his shoulder. She withdrew her 
hand and rose with her usual calmness, 
though her face went pink. 

“Will you move, please, Nick, and 
make room for Gary with the wood,” 
she directed. 

The trader scowled, giving his chair an 
irritated yank across the floor. He shot a 
venomous look at the cheechako. 

et n my word, Tynan," he said, a 
sorta twist to his lip, “you make an 
exceptional hired man—especially when 
it comes to attending to the needs of this 
particular room. I’m sure Sasha will be 
sorry to lose you." Something in his tone 
charged the atmosphere with tenseness. 

Gary said nothing, though the line of 
his jaw grew set. 

* By the way," Nick continued, reach- 
ing into his pocket for his cigarettes, 
"shall I reserve your passage for the 
down-trip of the ‘Starr,’ Tynan?” 

Gary placed the log on the fire, takin 
longer than usual. He straightened, a5 
while brushing his hands together looked 
the trader up and down impersonally. 
* No, thanks, old man," he spoke quietly; 
“I always attend strictly to my own busi- 
ness. 


HE two men stood plumbing the 
depths of each other's eyes until Sasha 
hurriedly stepped between them, slip- 
ing the yarn once more over Nick's 
ands. Gary walked out of the room, 
while the trader looked after him, the 
yarn dangling unheeded. 
*'"There's something about that fellow 
I don't like, Sasha!" he burst out. “I 
think Colonel Jeff was a bit too hasty in 
hiring him. I’m not knocking him, you 
understand, but I’m just thinking of 
your interests.” 
“Why, Gary is splendid!” the girl de- 
fended quickly. * Kleander and Seenia 
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As the needle to the 
magnet, Zoya walked 
toward Nash. Caution, 
indecision succeeded 
one another in his 
manner. But when 
the creole girl reached 
him, he gathered her 
into his arms 


just adore him, and all the rest 
of us like him, too!" 

“Yes?” Jealousy flared sudden- 
ly in Nick’s eyes. “ Well, you know 
he’s a stranger in this country. Landed 
here looking like a tramp from heaven 
knows where. What his business has been 
is a mystery too; but it wasn’t manual 
labor, that’s a cinch. He's got hands like a 
woman. In these days of fox-poaching 
you can’t be too careful, Sasha.” 

“Don’t worry, Nicolai. He’s told me 
enough about himself to make me sure 
he is all right.” 


“JAVE it your own way, then.” Nick 

tossed the yarn’ to a chair. “There 
isn'ta bit of use trying to tell you anything. 
You don't know any more about the ways 
of the world than a baby, Sasha. And 
you'll never learn anything, either, until 
you go outside to the States and see some- 
thing of life. . . . Sasha—" 

He looked down into her face, desire 
struggling with the better judgment that 
at last plunged his hands into his pock- 
ets, lest they touch her. He could not 
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afford to make another mistake such as 
he had made on the Lookout. And yet 
he was in one of the moods when Sasha 
Larianoff appealed to him most. Sasha, 
so young and fresh, with 
her bright hair making 
golden shadows on the 
creamof herneck. Sasha, 
unsullied and fine, 
with the delicate, 
subtle attractive- 
ness of a nature at- 
tuned to beauty. He 
thought he would 


never tire of her, 
as he did of other 
women. Therefore 
he was going to 
marry her. 

He contrasted 
her enchanting, 
illusive little ways 
with those of the 
worldly women of 
the States, who had once intoxicated 
the young man from Alaska with their 
calculated, emotion-rousing arts. But 
his thralldom had been brief. He had 
learned quickly, and because of a cer- 
tain ruthless, dominant masculinity, he 
could go his way in love now with capable 
insolence. Many women liked his cave- 
man methods; but Sasha, to whom love 
was a closed book, was different. Sasha 
must be won—not taken. Though he 
despised a quick surrender, he had no 
patience, nor time, for a long wooing of 
thé woman who should be his wife. And 
now another man had entered his domain. 
He had not realized, that day of Feodor's 
accident in. Rezanoff, that the bearded 
Tynan was so young and so good-looking. 
Otherwise, he would have seen to it that 
Feodor's substitute was now Side-money. 

"Sasha," he repeated, **you're such a 
darned sweet, pugnacious little thing. 
You need someone to look after vou. 


Women like you were meant for love and 
protection—not for business. Let me—" 

“Now, now, Nicolai" She held up a 
warning finger. “Not another word!" And 
with a wave of her hand she disappeared 
in the shadows of the back hall. 


"TOWARD evening, the rain ceased and 
the wind began to die down, though the 
noise of the turbulent sea outside the 
island seeped into the living-room like 
sounds heard when a shell is pressed 
against the ear. After supper the colonel 
was enjoying his smoke, making plans 
for going to Rezanoff on the morrow to get 
the mah while Gary, seated on the floor, 
was coaxing Alexander to do his tricks. 

Nick sat silently on the piano stool, his 
long legs out in front of eng his elbow 

onthe keyboard. Hisgazeshifted back 
and forth from Sasha toGary. Finally 
he turned to the instrument, and in 
a preliminary mood of abstraction 
rested his long brown hands on the 
keys. When he began to play it was 
iab. meditatively, as if he would 
not disturb the conversation of the 
others. In his improvisation were 
hints of his days spent in civilization 
—days he clothed now in the glamour 
that time and distance lend. He 
continued to play, drifting from a 
succession of chords, half barbaric in 
their muted rhythm, into a saga of 
the North, a simple, chanting song 
of a white man setting forth in winter 
over the frozen whiteness of Bering 
Straits toward the magnetic radi- 
ance of the Northern Lights. He 
made his listeners feel the restless- 
ness of the wandering spirit, the con- 
tempt for safety, for comfort, the 
chahng at confining restrictions that 
started the adventurer on his way. 
Sasha applauded. g 

“Nicolai,” she smiled at him, *'that 
was splendid! You, who think you are 
civilized just because you have been so 
often to the United States, you really 
love the North, Nick. It is the North that 
will claim you in the end.” 

Half an hour later Nicholas Nash and 
the girl sat before the dying fire alone. 
The others had gone to bed. Sasha had 
been talking of her foxes. “I’ve been 
wonderfully successful, Nick, and I can 
pay you every cent I owe you in Decem- 

er," she concluded. 

“Td rather you'd marry me, Sasha, and 
then you wouldn't owe me a cent. It 
would be all in the family then, you see." 

"Now, Nick, let's not talk of that 
again." 

“But I must talk of it! I want to get 
it settled —" 

“Tt is settled, Nicolai." The girl rose. 
* Please don't mention it any more. It's 
bedtime now, and if you'll excuse me I 
will make out a list of the things I want 
at the store. Gary's going over after the 
mail to-morrow and—” 

"'Gary! Gary!” Nick mocked bit- 
terly. "That's all I can hear from you 
now. It seems to me you have become 
rather chummy with the fellow to be call- 
ing him by his first name already. .. . 
Look here, Sasha! Let me leave you m: 
man Side-money, to look out for things 
until Feodor gets around again. Let tkis 
cheechako go. He—" 

At the look on the girl’s face he checked 
himself. “No,” she replied quietly bur 
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firmly, as she gathered up her knitting, “I 
appreciate your interest, Nicolai, but I’m 
capable of managing my own affairs." 

or one indeterminate moment Nick 
visibly struggled with himself as he looked 
down at Sasha. Then he swung sullenly 
on his heel. 

“Very well. Have it your own way. 
Perhaps the time will come when you'll 
be glad to have me help you manage your 
affairs,” he added ominously. He paused, 
giving her an opportunity to retract her 
words; but when she opened the door to 
her bedroom, just off the living-room, he 
ascended the stairway slowly, stopping 
midway to look back. 

Then he gave his head an angry shake 
and mounted to the top. 

He turned down the hall, where a night 
lamp glowed faintly on its bracket, and 
Mackened his footsteps. The door of 
Seenia's room was opening. Into the dim 
light stepped Zoya, in an ivory-tinted 
kimono, tall and slim and beautiful. Her 
thick ebon hair, unbound, marked off the 
oval of her face and fell 
to her knees. T 

For a moment the 
two stood looking into 
eachother's eyes. Thes, 
as the needle to the 
magnet, Zoya walked 
toward Nash. Caution, 
indecision succeeded 
one another in his man- 
ner. But when the 
creole girl reached him 
he gathered her into his 
arms. 


EITHER of them 
knew that Gary Ty- 
nan, coming in from 
the moored launches, 
stood watching at the 
foot of the stairs for 
one astonished spell- 
bound second, before 
he softly retraced his 
steps. Neither of them 
knew that he went out 
to the beach and 
walked there for an 
hour in the dark, be- 
fore venturing back to 
the house to go to bed. 
When Gary finally 
lay down to sleep he 
found that sleep re- 
fused to come. He lay 
staring into the dark- 
ness while the impres- 
sions of the day flooded 
upon him: Nash stand- 
ing before the fireplace 
holding Sasha Larian- 
off’s hand; Nash at the 
piano a few hours later, 
singing, and finally 
Nash up-stairs in the 
dimly lighted hall with 
the half-breed Zoya in 
his arms. 

Gary turned his rest- 
less dark head on the 
pillow, impanenly tell- 
ing himself that all this 
was none of his busi- 
ness. He was merely a 
bird of passage, he re- 
minded himself, rather 
bleakly, here to-day— 


gone to-morrow. Yet, he could not get 
away from his thoughts. He guessed tiat 
the trader had been making love to Zoya 
for some time. That neither Sasha nor 
the colonel suspected this seemed in- 
credible. Still, both girls had known 
Nash all their lives. He stood almost in 
the place of a brother to Sasha. Zoya, of 
the meek Aleut blood, was as completely 
dominated by the arrogant white man as 
her foremothers had been by the Russians. 


ASHA, affectionate and loyal, would 
hardly look for treachery in her own 
family; and the colonel was one of that 
old-time chivalrous type who considered 
the women of his own household utterly 
rotected, merely because they were of 
is household. That Nash would turn to 


Zoya with evil design would be to the old 
colonel a monstrous and unthinkable 
thing. Meanwhile, the trader, like many 
another white man in Alaska, was sowing 
the seeds of tragedy. 

Gary wondered how it would all end. 
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Gary hoped fervently that Father Anton 
would return before he sailed for the 
South. The affair between Nash and Zoya 
could not have progressed if the priest 
had been home, of that Gary was positive. 
Sasha, too, needed someone on whom she 
could depend; misfortune had set her 
feminine litt e shoulder to the wheel of 
business, but underneath her show of 
independence and efficiency he felt there 
was in her an unsuspected desire to lean 
on someone stronger than herself. While 
he admired the valiant nature of his small 
employer, it was this very quality in her 
which aroused him to a secret protective 
tenderness. When tardy sleep overtook 
him, he was wishing that his might be the 
strength on which Sasha would depend, 
and his last waking thought was that he 
did not want to take passage South— 
just yet. 

'The next day, when he returned from 
Rezanoff to Rocking Moon with the mail, 
this desire crystallized into a decision. 
Sasha received a (Continued on page 66) 
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“Oh, Gary, Gary!” she gasped. ‘‘I—I can't find Zoya any- 
where. I'm afraid something terrible has happened to her" 
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Stephen Miller Teaches 32,000 Bank Clerks 


TEPHEN I. MILLER surveyed 

his drooping reflection in the dusty 

orch window of a Middle- 

ostet house. The grim-fea- 

tured woman who owned the place 

had just slammed the door in his face. It 

happened to be the seventh door that had 

been slammed in Miller’s face that day, 

and it meant that he was a failure—at 
selling books. 

He had had eight years of college 
education, which had taken 
him from the University of 
Michigan to the old-world 
walls of Heidelberg’s famous 
school. He had chased econ- 
omics up one page and down 
another in the best textbooks. 
Theoretically, he should have 
been able to sell whole li- 
braries of books. But on the 
doorstep, in the office, in the 
plush-chaired parlor, he just 
couldn't put it over. 

Searching for the root of his 
trouble, his mind turned to the 
squad of book salesmen under 
his charge. Those boys were 

utting it over with a bang. 

very night they came in with 
their order books well filled. 

“I can tell them how to sell," 
he thought desperately. 

Suddenly he squared his 
shoulders. He had made a 
discovery and arrived at a 
conclusion simultaneously. The 
discovery was that he had 
been using his head to butt a 
hole through a stone wall. The 
conclusion was that it would 
be more economical to use his 
head to find a way over the 
wall. 

Maybe he couldn't sell 
books, but he could teach 
other folks how to sell 'em. 
All right—he would make a 
job of it! And Stephen I. 
Miller stuck to that conclusion. 

To-day, he is the head of the 
largest night school in the 
world, with an enrolment of 
more than thirty-two thousand 
students. He is national edu- 
cational director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. ; 

In his business of telling how business 
should be done, he has, perhaps, the most 
fertile field an educator ever discovered, 
for this largest of night schools was estab- 
lished by the students themselves on the 
most solid of all educational foundations— 
ambition. 

Twenty years ago a group of bank 
clerks came to the conclusion that the 
way to move forward in their field lay in 
a thorough study of its fundamentals. 
They themselves organized a class, em- 
ployed a teacher, and set to work. It 
was not long before banking heads be- 
gan to realize that the movement was 
worth encouraging. With their aid the 
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the American Institute of Banking. 
directs the courses of study for 32,000 student bank- 
ers, who range from seventeen to sixty years in age 


American Institute of Banking grew 


rapidly 

Today it has 160 branches scattered 
over the United States. A majority of 
them are in cities of more than 50,000 
population; but many of them are coun- 
ty branches, which, holding sessions in 
county seats, draw from countless country 
towns. 

In the near future correspondence 
courses will be added, and then banking 


Stephen I. Miller, who was a forest ranger when this pic- 
ture was made, is now national educational director of 


education will be available to employees 
in the smallest and most remote banks. 

Its 32,000 students range in age from 
seventeen to sixty. A majority of them 
are under thirty; but in the classes are 
many who are gray. Fully one fifth of 
the students are women, for the hand 
that rocks the cradle has also been found 
to strike an excellent balance. 

They meet after banking hours, some- 
times like gay pretenders in directors’ 
rooms, sometimes in their own club 
rooms, sometimes in high-school audi- 
toriums, business college classrooms, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, or in churches. 

After a preliminary course in elemen- 
tary banking, a student may elect one or 
more of four other courses: economics, 


In this capacity he 


commercial law, advanced banking, or 
negotiable instruments. There are also 
numerous special courses offered in such 
subjects as accounting, investments, 
public speaking, credits, corporation fi- 
nance, and trust functions. No course 
can be covered in less than forty-two 
hours of classroom work. Upon complet- 
ing a course a student receives a certifi- 
cate, which he knows has a definite value 
in banking circles. 

In the twentyyears the school 
has been in operation, it has 
turned out 4,500 graduates, a 
majority of whom are now 
holding important posts. Al- 
most 500 are bank vice presi- 
dents. More than sixty are 
presidents. 

J. H. Puelicher, a former 
vice president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, is a grad- 
uate of the Institute. David C. 
Wills, chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, is another. 

Successful men see strange 
milestones as they look back 
over their lives. To that mo- 
ment on a drab front porch in 
Michigan, when introspection 
helped him find his place, 
Stephen I. Miller adds two 
other unusual turning points. 

The first came when he was 
made the leader of his home- 
town band. That gave him 
confidence. The other was 
when, as a forest ranger in 
California, he spent two lonel 
years riding each day a epa d 
of country that bordered on a 
great, unchanging desert. The 
desert, he says, taught him the 
grimness of life. 

Stephen I. Miller was born 
on a bum in Michigan. If his 
estimate is correct, in the ten 
years he spent there after 
reaching an age at which he 
could sit on a three-legged stool 
he milked eighteen thousand 
cows. This discipline he credits 
with teaching him cow phi- 
losophy, or patience. 

High-school days brought him the 
leadership of the town band and con- 
fidence. Confidence sent him off in quest 
of a college education. And at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he acquired a bride 
and an ambition to see Europe. 

Taking in boarders and roomers, and 
even selling colored photographs in sum- 
mer vacations did not supply the coveted 
funds for steamship tickets, so, after a 
post-graduate year at Leland Stanford, 
in California, Miller and his young wife 
set out in earnest to earn their fare. 

Teaching school and living in the 
schoolhouse, at Rosedale, California, pro- 
vided a start.  Tramping the Sierra 
Nevada mountains selling flavoring pow- 
der added more. And after another year 


at teaching there was enough for steerage 
fare to Europe. 

Most of the two years abroad was 
spent at Heidelberg, where both acquired 
university degrees while living in lodgings 
that cost forty dollars a year, and on 
food that cost thirty-two cents a day. 
Then back home for another year at Ann 
Arbor, another at Leland Stanford, one 
at Harvard on a scholarship, the life of a 
forest ranger and, finally, the discovery 
of the “secret spring” on that Middle- 
Western front porch. 

With this discovery in the back of his 
head, Mr. Miller returned to teaching, 
with a wagon all ready to hitch to the first 
real star that came his way. It came in 
the form of an offer to take charge of the 
school of commerce of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle. 

When he took the post just sixteen 
students were enrolled. When he left it, 
six years later, it had become the third 
largest school of its sort, with an enrol- 
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ment of 1,375. This almost phenomenal 
rowth was due largely to the fact that 
Ailler brought to the business school an 
entirely new and practical system. He 
laced it in direct contact with the 
business world. 

He selected a faculty of men with 
business experience and binas connec- 
tions, who taught not only what books 
expounded but also what active business 
careers demonstrated. He arranged for 
each student to obtain direct business 
experience during the course. For three 
months his students worked in college 
classrooms. For the next three, under 
the supervision of the school, they worked 
in the business world. 

It required prolonged hard work to win 
business men to the idea of taking more 
than one thousand college men into their 
offices and shops as students. Miller 
“took the stump” for his plan, and in 
his six years of service made more than 
one thousand addresses before civic 
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bodies and different trade organizations. 

Business men saw the light, and realized 
that through this coöperation they were 
being provided each year with a new 
“crop” of finely trained students, ready 
to step into positions of responsibility 
without the usual period of “breaking 
in.” To the students, too, the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating. 

His ability as a business educator 
demonstrated in this practical fashion, 
it was inevitable that Mr. Miller should 
be called to a larger field. Since becoming 
national educational director of the Amer- 
ican Banking Institute, he has increased 
the enrolment of the institution to more 
than twenty times what it was when he 
began his present work. 

Stephen Miller has not only found his 
own way over the stone wall of apparent 
failure, ue he has also helped thousands 
of other ambitious young folks to find 
their way to usefulness and happiness. 

RUSSEL M. CROUSE 


"Uncle Johnny," the Good Samaritan of Rochester 


RICH, influential patient 
at the famous Mayo 
Brothers' hospital in 
Rochester, Minnesota, 
may never hear of John 

McBride, “Uncle Johnny," or the 
“ Angel of the Wheel Chairs,” as he 
is sometimes designated. But a 
person alone, poor, helpless, con- 
fined to a wheel chair, soon makes 
the acquaintance of the queer little 
man with the twinkling gray eyes. 
For seven years he has wheeled 
crippled and convalescent people 
around town, bringing cheer and 
sunshine into their lives. Assuming 
the róle of Good Samaritan as a 
vocation, he steadfastly refuses to 
accept any money for his services. 

john McBride was born near 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, May 
15th, 1857. His family moved to 
Minnesota, June 4th, 1874, and lo- 
cated on a farm fourteen miles south 
of Rochester, worked hard and pros- 
pered. Later, the place became his 
property. 

From childhood he was crippled 
in his right knee, but he got so he 
could do a good day's work. In 
1903 he was operated on by the 
Mayo Brothers, and in 1916, when 
fifty-nine years of age, he sold the 

roperty and moved to Rochester. 

e had never married. 

A chance occurrence started him 
in the work for which he is now 
famous. 

* Soon after I came to Rochester 
to live," he said, I met a man from 
South Dakota whose fifteen-year- 
old boy was in the hospital, and the boy 
and I became friends. The father was a 
farmer; it was the busy time of year and 
he was worried about things at home. I 
knew just how he felt, and all at once a 
bright idea struck me, so I told him to go 
home and do his work, that I would take 
care of the boy and push him around in 
his wheel chair. 

* Six weeks later when the boy was dis- 
charged from the clinic, his father came 
for him. He wanted to pay me, but I re- 


John McBride, of Rochester, 


special charge. 


globe. 


Minnesota, 
gards scores of the convalescent patients at the 
hospital of the famous Mayo Brothers as his 


fused to accept the money. As far as Tam 
concerned, I do not want any more money. 
I have enough to last me as long as I live. 

“After my first patient went home I 
was lost, You see, Pd have anything 
to do, and being used to an active life on 
the farm I wasn’t satisfied just to sit 
around the hotel lobby. -Then it came 
to me that I might use my time doing a 
little good here and there, and I started 
out to help other people; but I helped my- 
self too. Since I commenced my work I 


re- 


*Uncle Johnny" was himself 
once a patient of the Mayos. He has pushed 
wheel chairs for people from every state in the 
Union, and from almost every country on the 
His work is entirely a labor of love 


have enjoyed the happiest time of 
my whole life. 

“I love babies, and I've never 
seen one yet that wouldn't come to 
me. I’ve minded any number of 
them while their folks went through 
the clinic or were in the hospital. 
' There was little Paul, just six 
months old; but he would stay with 
me all the time, except when he was 
hungry. The youngest patient ever 
left in my entire care was a six-year 
old boy named Clifford, cutest little 
rascal you ever did see. I looked 
after him for a couple of months. 
His favorite place was the fire sta- 
tion. I would wheel him down 
there, and he never wanted to leave. 
The next year, when his mother 
brought him back for an examina- 
tion, he just begged to stay in Roch- 
ester with me instead of going home. 

“One of the most interesting cases 
I ever had was a young woman who 
had been on her way to the church 
to be married when the car she was 
in collided with another, and she 
was terribly injured. The next day 
her lover came to the hospital and 
married her. Three years after her 
accident she came here, still per- 
fectly helpless. But now she is able 
to walk, and is so happy. Her hus- 
band was here at the time of her 
operation, but of course could not 
stay all the months she had to 
remain. I surely: liked to wheel her 
around, iron frame and all. Every- 
body loved her. Never once did she 
complain, in spite of her discomfort 
and pain." 

On band-concert nights one often sees 
Uncle Johnny with a whole procession of 
wheel chairs. One will be occupied by a 
helpless patient he is pushing; in the 
others will be patients who can wheel them- 
selves on the level, but of course cannot 
manage the curbs. Arriving at the corner, 
the procession halts while Uncle Johnny 
takes his chair across the street. Then he 
returns and pilots each of the others, amid 
laughter and fun. When they reach the 
park, how the shut-ins do enjoy the fine 
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concert, the fresh air, and the mingling 
with the crowd! 

He has taken care of people from every 
state in the Union and from every province 
in Canada, from Japan, Korea, China, 
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Alaska, Mexico, Spain—in fact, from al- 
most every country on the globe. At 
Christmas time he is overwhelmed with 
a flood of remembrances and loving greet- 
ings, for the people who bless John Mc- 


Bride in their hearts are legion. Life for 
him is rich and full and happy as he 
travels his humble way, literally obeying 
the command, "Bear ye one another's 
burdens.” LUCY M. COULTER 


At the Age of 17 This Girl isa World Champion Swimmer 


ERTRUDE CAROLINE 
EDERLE, a seventeen-year- 

old New York schoolgirl, is a 

world’s champion swimmer and 

the holder of more records than 

any other woman in sport. Some have 
proclaimed her “a supreme woman 
swimmer.” : 

The rise of this girl to international 
prominence is due to her own extraordi- 
nary efforts. At the age. when most 
youngsters are engaged in playing. with 
dolls, she made a resolve. to become the 
fastest swimmer in America. — - . 

Miss Ederle won her first victory 
shortly after her twelfth birthday. Follow- 
ing that race, title after title fell to 
her phenomenal speed. At fifteen she 
annexed a three-and-one-half-mile inter- 
national title, beating the. American and 
the English champions in 2 ‘chop- 
py sea. 

She has since capped this ex- 
ploit by smashing every known 
world's record for women, from 
100 to 800 yards, ten records in 
all. In addition she has captured 
nine American 60-foot pool cham- 
pionships, ranging from 100 yards 
to 500 meters. In a 440-yard race 
held recently she Tead the 
best previous time for that dis- 
tance by twenty seconds! 

In the two hundred and fifty 
races she has won in various Amer- 
ican cities from Boston to Miami, 
Florida, . and in such. distant 

laces as Bermuda and the 

Hawaiian Islands, she has gained 

eight silver loving cups, a hatful 
. of gold, silver, and bronze medals, 

and dozens. of prizes, such as um- 
` brellas, vanity cases, and pocket- 
books. 

A year ago at Honolulu, she not 
only defeated a crack 
Australian champion 
and the pick of the 
island swimmers but 
broke every existing 
world's record from 
300 to 500 vards, bet- 
tering some of them 
by more than 20 sec- 
onds. After these 
races, the delighted 
Hawaiians gathered 
at the pier and pelted 
her with blossoms and 
hung about her neck 
dozens of the garlands 
of flowers and native 
wreaths given to con- 
querors. 

“T think my easiest 
race was the three- 
and-one-half-mile 
swim from Manhat- 
tan Beach to Brighton 
Beach, New York," 
she said to me. “I was 
only fifteen then, and 
I had never raced 
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800 yards. 
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farther than 220 yards. One of my sisters 
entered my name without my knowledge. 


When she told me what she had done I 


was a little frightened, but I decided to go 
through with the race and finish even if 
it took me a week. 

“The day was cloudy and cool, and the 
sea was a mass of foamy.whitecaps. I 
glanced over the crowd on the big launch 
that took us from Manhattan Beach to 
Point Breeze—the starting. point—and 
decided that the very best.I could hope 
for was fifth place. Most of the swim- 
mers were grouped about a pretty girl in 
the front of the boat. This. girl was the 
American champion. I remember how 
much I admired her, and how I wished 


that I were a wonderful swimmer, too. 
:-" About five o'clock we got the signal to 
start, and fifty-six of us plunged into the 
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(Top) Gertrude Ederle, the seventeen-year-old New York schoolgirl who is a 
world's champion swimmer and holds more records than any other woman in 
sport. She won her first race at eleven, and hassincethen, while winning 249 other 
contests, smashed every known record for women swimmers from 100 yards to 
(Below) Miss Ederle cruising along in the water with the famous six- 
beat crawl stroke which has made her the fastest woman swimmer in the world 


rough sea. For the first mile I was 
satished to keep up with the leaders— 
just slipped along easily, and saved my 
irent: You see, I didn't know much 
about long-distance swimming. For all I 
knew, I might get fagged out and sink be- 
fore the boats reached me. But after I 
had covered what I thought was two 
miles, I was fresh and strong. So 
started swimming faster and faster, lead- 
ing to the finish dine: 

“Nobody expected me to win. And 
nobody was more astonished than I to 
crawl out on the float at the end of the 
course sixty yards ahead of the champion, 
who came in second.” 

As a child of nine, while splashing about 
in the lower bay at Atlantic Highlands, 
New Jersey, where the Ederle summer 
bungalow is located, Miss Ederle first 
determined to swim. Her initial 
lesson was obtained by watching 
the boys paddle about in the 
surf. She practiced their strokes 
with the same energy that later 
enabled her to learn the difficult 
six-beat crawl stroke that few 
women swimmers have mastered. 

Having learned to navigate 
successfully in the water, she 
amused herself racing other 
youngsters at the beach. “By 
the time I was eleven," Gertrude 
confided, “I had developed some 
speed, but had also picked up 
some bad habits of breathing and 
stroking that I afterward had to 
discard. Shortly afterward I won 
a 100-yard race at the People’s 
Palace Pool in Jersey City. That 
was my first real race.” 

The father of one of the other 
contestants, who watched Ger- 
trude in this race, advised her 
mother to enroll the child in the 
New York Women’s 
Swimming Associa- 
tion. This suggestion 
was promptly acted 
upon, and Miss Ederle 
began training under 
the guidance of Louis 
Handley, amateur 
swimming coach of 
that club. A young 
woman who watched 
her first efforts to 
acquire the difficult 
racing strokes ridi- 
culed the idea that 
she would ever make 
a strong swimmer. 

"She said that I 
wallowed like a voung 
cow," said Gertrude, 
“and from that mo- 
ment I began to take 
swimming seriously. 
I made up my mind 
not only to beat that 
girl, but to become a 
champion." 

NORMAN E. WHITE 
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To obtain the very best tomatoes that can 
be grown. To use only the good of each 
tomato—the pure, rich juices and the delicious 
tomato “meat.” 

To prepare and blend them with all the 
other ingredients required to make the fine 
tomato flavor even more tempting and to 
make the soup even more nourishing and 
satisfying. 

These are the Campbell’s ideals in making 
tomato soup. 


21 kinds 


I'll tell the world in accents bold 

That Campbell's Soup's nutritious; 
But then the half of it’s not told— 
Oh boy, it’s just delicious! 


PBELL Soup COMPANY »je 
Cao N. J., U.S-A- 3 


We grow and perfect the tomato ourselves 
—on our own vast farms in the rich “tomato 
belt" in New Jersey. 

We wash each tomato five times in 
crystal-clear running water. We strain the 
juice and tomato "meat" to a smooth puree 
and blend them with golden country butter 
and season the soup with the skilled touch of 
the French soup chef. 

So you'll say: “Tomatoes never tasted so 


good before!’ 
12 cents a can 
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letter from her father, and with a shadow 
of disappointment in her eyes read aloud 
from it. The priest’s return was again de- 
layed, until the middle of November. 

When the girl finished reading she sat 
silent a long time, her head bent, her eyes 
on the fire. Gary thought she looked very 
little, and somehow forlorn, as he watched 
the flickering glow pencil her profile and 
touch in lusters of gold on the bronze 
curls at the back of her head. It was that 
evening he told her he would stay on 
Rocking Moon until her father’s return— 
if she wanted him. 

If she wanted him! The unfeigned 
zladness with which she received his offer 
warmed his heart for days afterward. 

And thus it happened that the “Starr” 
on her southward trip went without him. 
The day following its departure Gary 
returned from the other side of the island 
to find that Nicholas Nash had paid 
Sasha a hasty visit and was already gone 
on to Oo-koon. Gary smiled to himself 
when he heard this. Instinctively he 
knew that the trader had come to inves- 
tigate his continued residence on Rocking 
Moon. 

It was shortly after this that Gary’s 
work on the ranch was doubled. Colonel 
Jeff was helping on the “Simmie and Ann” 
when, with his customary inefficiency, 
he fell overboard, subsequently contract- 
ing a severe attack of rheumatism. His 
lamentations, as he sat confined to his 
chair by the fireplace, were punctuated 
with vigorous and profane aspersions 
aimed at the absent Feodor, who, the old 
fellow had convinced himself, was in some 
occult way responsible for this return 
of his malady. Feodor was expected back 
to the island as soon as he returned from 
a neighboring village, where he had gone 
to visit relatives while nature put the 
finishing healing touches on his arm. 


GARY had never felt more physically 
fit than now, and in addition hope was 
growing slowly within him. He felt recur- 
ring stirrings of his lost literary sense. 
Almost daily the plot germ of a story 
which lay at the back of his mind tanta- 
lized him with flashes of life. And, too, 
_the spell of the Northern autumn wove 
itself into the vague, subconscious process 
—the spell of glamorous October days that 
turned the grasson the distant, treeless hills 
to amber and cardinal and brown, showing 
them clear and vivid in the crisp air of 
frosty mornings, veiling them with silver 
in the afternoon fog that drifted down 
from Bering Sea, touching them with 
shadow and mystery at night under the 
first pale flushes of the Northern Lights. 
It was not alone the outward beauty that 
moved him. It was that illusive, intangi- 
ble. exquisite thing that sent his mind 
questing behind and beyond what his 
eves visioned. He felt the spirit of some- 
thing new and clean and vigorous mani- 
festing, and he wanted to understand 
it, to make it his own, so that he might 
give itoutagain in hiswork, tothe crowded, 
plodding world of civilization. 

‘This quest of his drew him into many a 


Rocking Moon 
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chat with Seenia. He was pleased and not 
a little flattered that the old Aleut’s deep- 
set eyes always rested on him affection- 
ately. As he sat on a footstool close to her 
chair listening to her tales of those days 
before she was a Christian, he learned 
many things about the Great Cave of 
Oo-koon, where the whalers used to go for 
the December ceremonies beneath the 
swinging mummies. She took a childlike 
pride, too, in telling him of her Christian 
duties, when she had been the keeper of 
the light on Father Paul’s tomb, and 
once she told him of the eyeless Mask 
of Jade, and her pathetic efforts to win 
the secret of its hiding place from the 
spirits, and from the God of Father 
Anton. Poor, half-civilized Seenia! Her 
soul was a battleground, where prayers 
and incantations kept up continual strife! 

One foggy afternoon Sasha walked with 
Gary to the nearest feeding station. The 
mist, laden with the odors of forest and 
sea, was cool and damp in their faces. 
They swung along the hard sand, unable 
to see more than fifty feet ahead of them. 
Sasha cupped her hands about her mouth 
and talked “fox” to the invisible animals 
she knew to be near. Answering yelps 
came from behind ghostly tree trunks 
above the beach grass. 

“Listen to the barkative little rascals!” 
she said, laughing delightedly. “And see 
how beautiful their fur is growing.” This, 
as a shadowy form emerged from the fog. 
The fox stood a moment watching them, 
its astute little face on one side. Then it 
sidled off into the mist again. “When 
Feodor gets home to-morrow you will see 
how wonderfully he handles them—just 
like babies they are with him!” 


WHEN they reached the feeding sta- 
tion and Gary had emptied his buck- 
ets, the girl suggested continuing down the 
beach to Lampadny Point, crossing over 
to the tomb of Father Paul. “I haven’t 
been there for a long time," she explained. 

They had traversed half the way across 
the point in silence when the quiet was 
broken by the unmistakable sound of 
voices ahead. Sasha stopped and tried to 
pierce the heavy fog. “Someone else is 
visiting Father Paul” she said; then sent 
out a clear halloo in the direction of the 
old missionary’s tomb.. 

No answering call came back, and to 
Gary the muffled silence which followed 
seemed somehow ominous. As they 
hastened along the trail the clank of oar- 
locks floated in through the vapor, and a 
few moments later they heard the 
deadened, intermittent bark of a starting 
engine. This was followed by the con- 
tinuous throb of a speeding launch hidden 
away in the white mist that was so thick 
upon the sea. Gary, with the launch man’s 
instinct, listened curiously to the peculiar, 
irregular pulsations of the motor. 

“Strange they didn’t wait for us!” 
Sasha's puzzled eyes met his. “Perhaps 
they didn’t hear me. . . . Or they may 
be going around to the ranch-house now.” 
She too tilted her head, listening to the 
diminishing sound of the exhaust. ‘ No," 


she reconsidered; "they're heading right 
out to sea. Halibut fishermen, very 
likely. The colonel and I saw a couple of 
schooners in the offing the other day." 

Gary was bending to examine the foot- 
prints in the sand. Two men had been 
ashore. They had walked from the land- 
ing place of their skiff to the tomb, but 
the deep-toed, shortened impressions left 
by their returning feet indicated that they 
had run back to their small boat. 

Sasha's indignant voice caused him to 
look up. She was standing on top of the 
tomb holding out the oil bowl. 

“Why, Gary, they never put a drop of 
oil in the lamp! It’s empty!” 

Gary wondered if underneath the 
whole incident there was not somethin 
more than met the eye, but he shook o 
the thought impatiently. Surely Sasha, 
living in this country all her life, knew 
the ways of her countrymen better than 
he, a tenderfoot. He shrank from appear- 
ing an alarmist in her eyes. 

“Oh, well, maybe they just came to 
say a prayer—or something like that,” 
he iud. in the half-bashful manner of 
men who speak seldom of sacred things. 

“Of course! That's just what they did! 
The fog seems to make everything mys- 
terious, doesn't it, Gary?” 


AS THEY retraced their steps, the fog, 
with almostincredible swiftness, began 
to roll seaward. The float stood out clear 
when they approached it. 

"Nicolai must be here!’ Sasha ex- 
claimed. “There’s the ‘Pup’ alongside 
the ‘Simmie and Ann! Perhaps he has 
brought Feodor home!" She quickened 
her footsteps, and Gary branched off on 
the trail that led to the barn. 

In the living-room Sasha found Colonel 
Jeff in his chair by the fireplace, his rheu- 
matic leg straight out in front of him, his 
sparse hair standing on end, and his arm 
poing up and down like a pump handle. 

e was emphasizing remarks addressed 
to the obviously inattentive Nicolai, who 
leaned against the mantel. 

^ Hell's bells!” roared the colonel. **If 
I had my hands on the scoundrel I'd kick 
him higher than the devil can spit, so help 
me— Oh, excuse me, Sasha, I didn't know 
you were back. But—but—Sasha! Lis- 
ten! With me here, helpless as a bug on 
its back, and work piling up higher every 
day on this ranch, what do you think that 
muffle-headed son-of-a-gun has gone and 
done now?" 

Sasha turned impatiently to Nick. 

“Mercy, Nicolai, what is the matter 
now?" she asked. 

The trader shrugged his shoulders, 
tapped a fresh cigarette against his hand. 
and replied nonchalantly: 

" Oh, nothing much. Esdr got drunk 
last night, and broke his arm over again.” 

Sasha’s exclamation of dismay drew an 
oblique glance from Nick’s somnolent eves. 
as he flicked a match into flame with his 
thumb nail. After lighting his cigarette 
he spoke sympathetically of her predica- 
ment. 

“It’s darned hard luck, I'll say, Sasha,” 
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he concluded. “Especially when the 
colonel is laid up and. trapping season is 
nearly here. Too bad you haven't a man 
working for you that knows foxes.” 

Nick’s quiet air of authority was es- 
pecially effective to-day because of his 
physical appearance. His customary out- 
door clothes of forestry cloth, fitted by 
the best tailor in San Francisco, set off 
the width of his shoulders and the sym- 
metry of his slender athletic limbs. In 
contrast to its dark green his freshly 
shaved face and sleek light hair achieved 
for him the clean, youthful look of the 
well-groomed blond male. Every line of 
him suggested latent power, ewiit action, 
and strength on which a woman might 
depend—if Nick loved her. But Sasha 
asked no advice from him. 


N HOUR later, as he was leaving, he 

stood looking down on her soft bronze 
hair stirring in the wind. “Well,’—he 
held out his hand—“good-by, little fox 
rancher.” He spoke slowly, with a per- 
ceptible pause between the words. 

* Good-by, Nicolai." 

“Your fingers are cold," he said, with 
unwonted gentleness. "See!" He cupped 
her small hand in the comfortable warmth 
of both his own. “That’s how I'd like to 
keep all the cold things of life away from 
you. Just like that—if you'd let me." 

She withdrew her fingers slowly. Nick 
thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
trousers, and with one of his odd returns 
to boyish mannerisms hung his head as he 
stood on one foot, swinging the other in a 
small half-circle. “I—I want to do 
things for you, Sasha; but you'll never 
ask me, will you? I know I'm clumsy and 
hot-headed, and all; but I—oh, hang 
it—" The swinging foot came to firm 
rest and he lifted his head. 

“ Do you think I'd come over here with 
bad news, and never plan a way to help 
vou out, Sasha, even though I do think 
it’s foolishness for you to be running this 
blasted ranch?” She turned to face him. 
“Tynan can't do the work alone here 
much longer, and the colonel looks as if 
he's in for a siege of rheumatism, so I've 
brought Side-money over w:.h me—he's 
an old fox-man—and I'm going to leave 
him here whether you say so or not," he 
announced firmly. “It’s what your father 
would expect and—mine too. . . . Well, 
good-by, Sasha!" He lifted his hat and 
started abruptly away. 

“Oh, Nicolai!" the girl ran after him as 
he was descending the steps and laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. His half- 
embarrassed way of offering her help 
was completely disarming. “Nick, don't 
think I'm ungrateful! You are good and 
generous, I know, and I’m glad to have 
Side-rnoney—until, Dad comes home. 
Thank you. . . . Thank you." Standing 
on the bottom step his eyes were level 
with hers when he faced her, and his 
smile a trifle magnanimous. 

“Its not so bad to have good old 
reliable Nick around, after all, is it, 
Sasha?" he said. 

She watched him swinging arrogantly 
along toward the float, his wide-brimmed 
hata trifleaslant. She could understand how 
another woman might grow to love Nick, 
with his changing moods, his masculine, 
dominant ways that lent his brief lapses 
into gentleness a fictitious charm out of 
all proportion to their meaning. But 


she smiled to herself—it wouldn’t have 
been Nicolai if he had gone to-day without 
leaving behind him the impression of one 
who, though wronged, has been very 
generous. 

When Sasha went into the kitchen, she 
found to her alarm that Zoya had been 
crying. All her attempts to comfort the 
gin and find out what troubled her, 

ailed. As Gary's footsteps sounded at 
the back door, Zoya, with the swiftness 
of a hurt animal, fled up the stairs to hide 
her tear-stained face. 

Sasha was puzzled. Though Zoya had 
been somewhat distrait and silent for a 
few days, she was not one given to easy 
tears. Sasha wondered if Nick could have 
said some thoughtless thing to hurt her. 

It was strange" about those two. When 
Sasha and the creole girl were children, 
Nick, seven years older, had always 
treated them alike with boyish tolerance. 
After he had been to the States to school 
this changed to condescension. Still later 
he began to take a diabolic delight in 
teasing the bashful Zoya about fictitious 
sweethearts. Then, Sasha remembered, 
when Nicolai returned from France a 
gradual change came in his attitude 
toward the girl. Sometimes, when in 
Father Anton’s house at Rezanoff, he 
seemed deliberately to ignore her. Since 
they had moved to Rocking Moon it was 
seldom that Sasha had seen Nick address 
her, outside of a greeting and a farewell. 
She loved Zoya, almost as a sister, and 
she could not conceive of Nick's deliber- 
ately hurting her. 

That night, as Sasha was preparing for 
bed, Zoya came into her room for the 
customary good-night chat. All traces 
of grief had vanished from the creole's 
face, but in her eyes was still the uncer- 
tain, half-fearful look, as if that had hap- 
pened which she could not yet believe. 

“Solnishko moyo, to-night I want to 
brush out your beautiful hair," she said, 
taking up a hairbrush, as if she felt the 
need of keeping her hands employed. 

“That’s the one thing in the world I'd 
like a maid for," said Sasha, with the 
intent of distracting the girl's mind; “and 
I'll have one too, ovs when I've made 
Rocking Moon the biggest, most success- 
ful fox ranch on the coast. Think what 
that will mean, dear!" Her eyes sparkled 
and her hands gestured at her slim reflec- 
tion in the mirror. “We'll both go down 
to the United States then and see some of 
the wonderful things people tell about. 

“Do you know, honey, Gary told me 
to-day that there is a restaurant in San 
Franscisco, under a sidewalk, mind you, 
where two thousand people can sit down 
to dinner at one time—with all the rest 
of the city walking over their heads!" 
Can you imagine it! Four times as many 
people as we have in the whole village of 

ezanoff!”’ 


OYA’S incredulous look proclaimed 

her interest. She paused in her brush- 
ing to gaze into the amber eyes that met 
hers in the mirror. 

“Two... thousand ... people!" she 
repeated in slow wonder. “Oh, the dishes 
they must have to wash in that place!" 

“And Gary told me," went on Sasha, 
warming to her subject, "that there are 
buildings twenty stories and more high — 
as high as the hill back of Rezanoff. 
There are many of them on both sides of 


the streets—like the ones we see in mov- 
ing pictures, you know, and each one 
contains hundreds of rooms, as small as 
this one here, called offices, where girls 
like you and me work all day. He says in 
winter, when the lights come on early, 
you can look up from across the street, 
and through the windows see layer after 
layer of these rooms with the girls work- 
ing away as late as five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Think of being cooped up like 
a fox in a pen for eight long hours every 
day! Poor girls!" 
. a, shaking her dark head and cluck- 
ing her tongue in commiseration, re- 
turned to her brushing. 

“And Garee—will fe be going back to 
the United States to live?" she inquired. 

Sasha’s face became serious. ‘‘I—I 
don’t know,” she answered slowly, “I 


nope e won't, Zoya." 


ou like Garee? You like him better . 


than Nicolai?" The questions came 
eagerly and the mirror reflected the 
creole’s waiting attitude. During the 
pause that followed the rising wind rat- 
tled the window behind them and the 
shade rubbed noisily against the side of 
the frame. 

Sasha said, “Nicolai is like one of our 
family. I like Gary differently." 

“Perhaps—” Zoya passed the brush 
down the length of the shining hair— 
“perhaps it is that you love Garee,” she 
said softly. 

Sasha shook her hair over her flushing 
face and laughed. “You are too senti- 
mental, Zoya. . . . What do you know 
of love, you beautiful, dusky thing!" 

A look of bitterness came suddenly into 
the half-breed's face. 

“Dusky! Dusky!" she repeated, with 
a note of rising passion in her voice. “Yes. 
Dusky! ... k at us!” 


SER PRISED at the outburst, the white 
girl parted her curls hastily and raised 
her eyes. Like a picture in a frame the 


two were reflected in the mirror—one the 


white and gold dawn, the other the 
sullen, amber dusk. The creole held a 
handful of her loosened ebon hair against 
the lustrous bronze below her. 

"Look! she cried, her black brows 
drawn together. '' Look!" she commanded, 
and there was despair in her tone as 
she stripped her sleeve back and placed 
her tawny, slender hand beside the little 
white one. “ That is what love does! 
White fathers we both had, but because 
my Aleut mother dared to love a white 
man I am not white. I am not brown. I 
am nothing! No Indian can I love and 
marry, because my heart is white and will 
not let me. No white man will marry me, 
because my skin is dark. What have I 
done to deserve this? What have I done 
that I must suffer and go alone all my 
life because of the love of my mother?" 
she demanded passionately, her dark 
eyes flashing. "What is left for me but 
to take love where I find it—a little here 
when it comes—a little there!" The 
hairbrush fell clattering to the floor and 
the wind moaned softly about the eaves. 

“Why, Zoya, I never heard you speak —"* 

Unheeding, the creole went on bitterly: 
“Yes. The white man says,‘You half-breeds 
are too easy!” She was evidently quot- 
ing. " But—what else is there for us? No 
white man will marry us, and soon—oh, 
so soon we are old. Love is not for the old. 


^ f ee — eS 
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I will have it now! Now!” She threw 
back her head defiantly and struck her 
chest with her clenched hands. 

“Oh, Zoya, Zoya, please?’ Sasha, 
alarmed and pitying, sprang up and 
turned to clasp the other about the waist. 
You hurt me when you talk so, milaya. 
Of course you shall have a white lover. 
You are so beautiful, so gentle, so good, 
Zoya.” She snuggled her head against 
the dark shoulder, trying to coax the 
rigid figure torelaxation. ‘‘And to love—” 
she continued half-shyly; “it is no sin, 
honey. It is—it must be very wonder- 
ful. . . . We both shall know, some 
day." She paused, then demanded pro- 
tectingly, Who's been telling you those 
things about creoles, honey? Some of the 
cannery men in Rezanoff?" 


THE whine of the wind was the only 
sound for a few moments. Already the 
half-breed's protesting white blood was 
cooling, and the submissive Aleut in her 
coming into its own. She looked down 
into Sasha's face, and as if her mind had 
come back from the contemplation of 
some distant thing ran her slim hands 
gently down the other's hair. ''Nobody 
tells me these things, so/nishko," she 
denied wearily. **Only—sometimes they 
come to me when I—I see your skin so 
white and your hair. so shining. Sasha, 
I'd give—I'd give my soul to be a white 
woman just for one day." The longing in 
her voice lingered on the air after she had 
ceased speaking. 

Helpless to comfort, except by a dis- 
play of her own affection, Sasha tightened 
her arms about her friend. The two girls 
stood silent, numbed by the cruelty of 
this mysterious, unanswerable problem 
of life. The wind wafted in great sighs 
about the house, and there was a dull 
sound of charred logs falling in the living- 
room fireplace. After a time they heard 
the single tap of the ship's bell outside 
on the porch. Sasha stirred. 

“The East Wind, Zoya.” 

“Yes, the Spirit Wind of Oo-koon." 
The creole shivered. 

** You're cold, honey. Come, we'll both 
go to bed. In the morning everything 
will look brighter." 

The girls said night, and Zoya 
went up-stairs. Ás she passed Seenia's 
room she paused, listening. 

“Spirits, I call! I call?’ Faint and thin 
the eldritch cadence rose. “Tell me 
truth! Where does it hide?" 

The creole shook her head pityingly 
and went on to her room. She turned up 
the wick of the lamp on the little table 
beside her narrow bed, and from its hiding 
place in a Chinese chest drew out a photo- 
graph. Her troubled eyes rested on the 
pictured face of Nicholas Nash. Slim, 
arrogant, and alluringly reckless he ap- 
»eared in his uniform and overseas cap. 
Zoya suddenly flattened the picture 
against her breast and glanced defiantly 
at the ikon of the Virgin in the corner. 
The next instant she slipped the card 
beneath her pillow, and dropped peni- 
tently on her knees before that symbol 
of mother love. Her long hair fell about 
her as she whispered her pravers. The 
wind rattled the window and the swelling 
diapason of the surf drifted into the room. 


She prayed the long, earnest prayers of 


ene in trouble. 
As she was stepping into bed the bell 


on the porch below again sounded a 
single, g idi stroke. The girl turned 
her head, listening, considering. A 


strange look, like the birth of a forbidden 
idea, flashed into her dark eyes. Indeci- 
sion held for a moment, then she cautious- 
ly tiptoed to the Chinese chest again. 

From the depths she brought an object 
no larger than an egg, made of fine grasses. 
It was a heathen thing, containing a 
sacred herb, a match, a needle, a bit of 
ermine fur, and a piece of gold—an 
Aleut spirit charm, the like of which 
every Russian priest since the days of the 
first Anton Larianoff, has tried to banish. 

Zoya turned out her light and groped 
toward the vague opaque of the casement 
looking out on the wind-torn bay. Squat- 
ting on the floor, she closed her troubled 
eyes and with the charm lying flat on her 
palms, held it out toward the East, toward 
Oo-koon. After a long rigid moment, she 
dropped her arms, and huddling in the 
darkness began tapping the sole of her 
bare foot with the mystic roll. The muted 
sound of her voice mingled with the 
weird flutings of wind and sea and tossing 
forest. “O, Spirits! I call! I call!" It rose 
and fell in an eerie chant of broken minors, 
the timbre of which is older by thousands 
of years than Christianity. ‘‘Come to me 
on the wind—the East Wind of Oo-koon! 
Spirit of fire! Spirits of the Dead! Tell 
me truth...” 

Zoya, thehalf-breed, sat with her back to 
the Virgin, performing the forbidden 
Aleut mystery of “Talking to the Foot.” 


UTUMN  came—crisp, frosty blue 
nights alight with the luster of stars 
that fringed the shimmering banners of the 
Northern Lights; pale gold days, when the 
sun, swinging south, smiled brilliantly, but 
without warmth, and flung the dust of 
amethysts over the distant white ranges 
of the mainland. Toyon Lake froze over, 
and flashed like a blue diamond set in the 
amber of yellowing reeds. 

Side-money, the helper, proved an un- 
couth fellow, but an intelligent worker 
with foxes. His one form of recreation 
was wandering about the island gathering 
sea shells. Colonel Jeff, still confined to his 
chair, divided his time between reading 
up on all the late world calamities in the 
newspapers, and making what he called 
an "outfit" for the hairless Sampson, who, 
though faithfully rubbed with hair tonic, 
remained bald as an egg. The colonel, 
after cutting out innumerable paper pat- 
terns, was at last sewing clumsily on a 
species of fox union suit for his pet—the 
same being made of the old man's warm- 
est sweater. 

Sasha and Gary went skating nearly 
every day on Toyon Lake. Occasionally, 
Zoya, strangely silent these days, went 
with them; but she skated alone, refusing 
to join in the merry antics of the other 
two. One afternoon, however, when 
Nicholas Nash dropped in for one of 
his flying visits on the way to Oo-koon 
she skated with the trader. 

" Aren't they a splendid couple!" ex- 
claimed Sasha, as she and Gary paused, 
panting from their own exertions, to 
watch them. “Im so glad Nick is being 
nice to Zoya to-day. Sometimes I'm 
afraid she finds it lonely here with just 
me for company. But I shall make it up 
to her when I sell my foxes in December!" 

Later, when tea was being served in the 


living-room, Nick announced he had 
learned, on a recent visit to the wireless 
station at Kodiak, that the fox pirates in 
Southeastern Alaska were active again. 

“When you begin to trap, Sasha, you'd 
better have Tynan and Side-money keep 
a sharp lookout on the outer beach of the 
island. Just trust Side-money—he knows 
this fox game from A to Z," Nick advised. 

The trader was particularly agreeable 
to everyone on this visit. He even 
invited Gary to visit his ranch, stipulat- 
ing, however, that he, Nick, should take 
him there in a couple of weeks himself. 

Sasha stood in the doorway watching 
Nick and Side-money walk down to the 
float where the “Seal Pup” lay rocking. 
“Nicolai’s getting positively angelic, 
Colonel Jeff,” she commented. 

The colonel, intent on the last stitches 
of Sampson’s outfit, grunted, “I wouldn’t 
be too sure of that. He’s up to something, 
for he brought me a power of attorney 
to-day, so I can act in all his affairs for 
him in his absence. Says he’s going to 
take a trip somewhere.” 

Zoya, up in her room, was also watching 
the departure of Nicholas Nash. When 
the launch pulled out, she lay on her bed 
with still, upturned face. Tears welled in 
her eyes and rolled steadily, one after 
another, across her cheeks, seeping along 
her beautiful tawny throat. ` 

The trapping was begun with fair suc- 
cess. Side-money selected four animals 
out of the first catch to sell for breeding 
purposes. It was on the evening of this 
day that the helper, returning from a 
nocturnal ramble, reported a new lamp 
with a reflector in the /am?ada of Father 
Paul's tomb. 

The next morning came with its round 
of activities—a dark morning of late 
October. Gary and Side-money built 
the fires at the house and passed on to 
the work in the lantern-lighted barn. The 
colonel, on his crutches, thumped down- 
stairs to his comfortable chair by the 
crackling hearth fire. Sasha came singing 
from her room to the kitchen door and 
opened it, to stand in mute surprise on the 
threshold. 

Zoya was not there. Neither was there 
any sign of breakfast preparations. 


WHEN Sasha found that the creole girl 
was not in the living-room, she as- 
cended the stairs to Zoya’s room. Pillow 
and counterpane on the bed were undis- 
turbed. 

“Zoya! Zoya!” The name came 
huskily, as Sasha stepped across the room. 
Here and there she ran, looking into the 
closet, under the bed, everywhere a per- 
son might hide. 

“Zoya?” There was alarm in her voice 
as she opened the door of Seenia’s room 
and called. 

"She iss not come in here yet," an- 
swered the old woman. 

Sasha ran down to the kitchen again, 
and, finding it still ominously empty, 
plunged into the dim, cold light of morn- 
ing to the pathway that led to the barn. 
Half way through the leafless alder grove 
she met Gary. She grasped him by both 
arms, looking up into his face with wide, 
fearful eyes. 

“Oh, Gary, Gary!” she gasped. * I—I 
can't find Zoya anywhere! I'm afraid 
something terrible has happened to her!” 

(To be continued) 
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What the Desert 
Means to Me 


(Continued from page 8) 


beyond the giant cottonwoods. These 
cottonwoods are worthy of note. They 
are immense in size, full-foliaged and sym- 
metrical, and spread wide branches. I 
never saw such small leaves or such a 
green color. 

The floor of this canyon is carpeted 
with a thick mat of wild oats, straw-color. 
There are tobacco plants with yellow 
blossoms, and golden star, and some tiny 
red-blossomed ice Under the eucaly p- 
tus trees the ground is brown and d 
with the long dead leaves, that smell 
musty and woody. Up the mountain 
slopes, cactus and sage and holly make a 
colorful background. Away up the can- 

on the sky is hazy and the sun obscured. 
t is a warm summer afternoon. A raven 
croaks dismally. 

It is an environment that means en- 
chantment to me. Sea and mountain! 
Breeze and roar of surf! Music of birds! 
Solitude and tranquillity! A place for 
rest, dream, peace, sleep. I could write 
here and be at peace. How soft the 
rounded foothills with their low green 


shits and wild-oats slopes! The euca- 
ptus trees droop like weeping willows. 
ris they have strange cone-shaped 
Q silv d berries or seed pods. 
The whole 


lade is now full of swallows 
darting to and fro. These birds must live 


of a hundred uses / / in the deserted straw-thatched shacks 


ia thek f f h h someone erected here lon g 
n the home—office—factory—garage—wherever there is need Far out to the eastward, sky and cloud 


for clean, safe, comfortable towels that really dry—ScotTissue meet the blue sea. The most significant 

Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. feature of this place is the melody of the 
birds. It is beautiful. p 

I have recurrence of the still small 

For modern offices voice that bids me work. Still, the feeling 


ScotTissue Towels are preferred in of languor is exquisite. Why not rest, 
modern business and professional ` dream, and write about that? How the 
officer for thar efficiency. economy surf roars, shallow and low and hollow? 


> It is interesting to see how the long strips 
and safety. They provide a clean, £ g P 


k of bark hang from the eucalyptus trees, 
150 towels in dustproof fresh, never-before-used towel to eac like twining flat vines, brown as cinnamon 


Mountas Zone cad person, every time. The use of Scot- and dry as dead ferns. I hear a turtle 


Canada: 306 (Postage Tissue Towels in an office indicates dove. 
eae i pec icarion a nice regard for the sanitary require- And, altogether, I cannot get away 
cartons 3750 towel). ments and convenience of employees from sensorial perceptions. My state is 
; Weight and patrons as well Appropriate fix- one of languor, ae ane Sani 
= of 5, 10 and 25 Dues Which. dhepahes Scotis is pape to me here—what I should most 
hee ualde peres eed—the very things that are here. 


Towels can be bought from your 
dealer or diss from us. Dy The These can never fail me. Their meaning 


is the secret of life. Sweet rest and 
Handy Pack of 25 towels for 10c. dreamful ease! 
_ The sky line to the west is a long sweep- 


ing roll of gray open slope and patches ot 

ragged green scrub oak; and it has a sin- 

D gular effect as if to call me. It is quite far 
distant. 

Time does not seem fleeting here and 

now. It is thought of the present, living 

now, that disarms the brevity of life. 


The wind is silent—so is the surf—only 
the birds break the solitude of this 


cove. 
Jor CLEMENTE ISLAND 
AUGUST 2IST, 192I 


HE morning of this day was clear and 
Kitchen-Bathroom-Automobile-Office-actory T 


sem 
ord er. 
Scott diaper Coney 
heste 


ly you send us your 


hot, indicative of wind. But about 
_© 1924) S. P. Co. noon the wind lulled and the sea smoothed 
: out, glassy and heaving. 


The Jewett 


Drivers’ Column 


Here’s a little praise from the land 
of the big apples! Mr. S. C. Pier of 
Portland, Oregon, writes: 


“I can say with authority, having 
owned and driven five other cars, the 
Jewett is the best of them all. I am 
willing to go further and say that I 
don’t see how a better operating, or 
more comfortable or beautiful car 
can be bought at any price." 


You'll still feel the same way 10,000 
miles from now, Mr. Pier! 


Y 


On our way East, let’s stop off at 
St. Louis. Mr. Arthur Fuller has a few 
kind words to say. He says this: 


“Ihave been a car owner and driver 
for the past twenty years and know 
something about an automobile. I 
consider the Jewett offers more dollar- 
for-dollar value than any car of its 
size. It is a real engincering and qual- 
ity job throughout. The car has a 
world of power, is a wonder at hill- 
climbing and quick get-away, steers 
and handles easier than any car I have 
owned, and performs in every way 
like a much higher priced car.” 


We couldn't ask for more than 
that, Mr. Fuller. Thank you! 


Y 


We'll get down East now and listen 
to Mr. H. H. Robinson of New York 
City, who broadcasts this: 


"'I am so darned enthusiastic about 
the Jewett job that I can't refrain 
from writing. I had been driving much 
larger and more expensive cars. I have 
arrived at the conclusion that my 
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New Color Charm 


 Jewett's Proved Stamina 


And a NEW Brougham Body 


ye Proved stamina — long-lived per- 
formance! For there’s nothing freakish, 
untried, about the sturdy Jewett chassis! 
From the big, Paige-built, 50 h. p. Jewett 
motor to the all-steel universal joints— 
tried and tested in over a billion miles of 
service. 


The De Luxe Brougham body is new! 
Roomy comfort for five. Smart new body 
lines — quite the last word in style. New 
finish—a soft, cool Autumn Green, brightly 
striped in orange. Fine-grain leather finish 
back, with landau arms. Balloon tires for 
even greater riding comfort. Completely 
equipped. 


Big Power 
The big Jewett motor gives you all the 
power you want. Power to beat others up 
hills in high. Power to pull away first in 
trafic. Power to go through sand, mud 
and bad roads slowly in high. And because 


it's a big motor— because its power comes 
from size and not from wearing, killing 
motor speed — Jewett does its job easily, 
unstrained. So its life is long! 

Jewett's motor was first used in a Paige 
selling for $2000! "Then — improved, per- 
fected — it was put in the Jewett. Five 
years’ service— 1,000,000,000 miles of travel 
— prove its staunchness! 


Great Strength 
Extra deep frame; heavy duty axles; all- 
steel universal joints; 2805 Ibs. of huskiness 
—all strength for Jewett's big power! 


Stop in at the local Jewett dealer's. See 
this smart new Jewett Brougham. He'll 
“stand treat" to a ride for you and your 
family. You drive. Notice the smooth, easy 
handling. Notice, too, how nimble Jewett 
is and its substantial “feel.” Jewett's trim 
beauty and easy riding will delight the 
whole family. 


Balloon Tire Comfort 


Included at Jewett's low price are: Five balloon cord tires; Duco finish; nickeled radiator, head lamps and cowl 

lamps; motometer; monogram cap; sun visor; spotlight; stop light; double bar bumpers front and rear; trunk 

and trunk rack; automatic windshield wiper; rear view mirror; heater; thief-proof transmission lock. All 
included at $1525 f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. Steel wheels extra. 


Proved JEWETT 


PAIGE BUILT SIX 


Jewett is the most useful car from 
every angle built in this country to- 
day. Its speed and power are phenom- 
enal and it handles easier than any- 
thing I have ever seen with four 
wheels.” He ends up with, “This 
letter is just the free-will offering of 
the best satisfied owner in the New 
York Metropolitan District.” 


That's just fine Mr. Robinson! But 
there are several thousand other 
Jewett owners around who think they 
are the best satisfied. 


‘ONE BILLION MILES BEYOND EXPERIMENT" 
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$625 
is all you need pay down 
to secure a Hoover 
complete with house 
hold cleaning attach. 
ments. Now,anyonecan 
afford a Hoover. Have 
yours delivered today! 


It beats rugs gently; sweeps as no 
broom can; and thoroughly air- 
cleans — electrically! Its handy new 
air-cleaning tools dust, dustlessly. It 
keeps your home immaculate; saves 
time, strength, health; makes rugs 
wear years longer. Certainly, it's a 
Hoover! Delivered to any home 
upon payment of only $6.25 down! 
Your Authorized Hoover Dealer will 
explaia our easy purchase plan. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


“Ihe HOOVER 


i? EATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


We left the “Gladiator” and rowed 
ashore just above the east end of the 
island, into a deep-set little cove, where we 
found it possible to land. The water was 
green and gold. There were masses of 
webbed seaweed of an exquisite shade, and 
great streamers of dark brown kelp, all 
waving to and fro with the ebb and flow of 
the swells. Sharks were drifting around 
close to the huge rocks, and gold fish and 
blue perch glinted under the sun. 

We climbed the rough cactus-covered 
point of rock, and worked over to the 
windward side, and out to the extreme 
end of the East End. 

This was a wide, lonely, rugged point 
of rock, worn to ragged edges by contend- 
ing tides. A few shaggy moss-covered 
rocks lifted their heads out of the green 
and white, but most of the time they were 
submerged. One rock rose like a tower, 
rugged and bold, to a height of forty feet, 
and upon its summit was a huge mound 
of sticks, most of which was cactus—an 
osprey's nest. The two birds were near 
at hand, wonderful pearl-white and dark- 
flecked fishhawks, with wide spread of 
wings. These birds have become very 
rare; in fact, almost extinct They sailed 
Over us, uttering piercing, plaintive notes, 
as if in protest at the invasion of the soli- 
tude of theis. sea home. 

I saw a curlew on the rocky shore, and 
it too flew away with wild, sweet bird- 


notes. 

The rocks of this East End were black 
and ragged, exceedingly hard to travel 
over, and dangerous too. The endless 
wearing of the water had honeycombed 
the rugged banks until there were caverns, 
holes, cracks, and every variety of irregu- 
larity. Below the bold bluff ran out 
the low black ledge upon which the great 
swells beat themselves to white ruin; and 
under this ledge was a subterranean cav- 
ern into which the swells rolled with hol- 
low haunting roar. From both sides they 
rolled in, sometimes to meet and contend 
in sullen thumping contest against the 
rocks. 


"THE feature of this spot was the fact 

thatevery ten minutesormorethelarger 
swells heaved out of the sea, and moved 
shoreward with a singular, mighty, liftin 
motion, to rise and curl and break, an 
then roar onto the rocks in a white, seeth- 
ing, boiling cauldron of angry foam. Again 
1 saw the seals sport on the crest of these 
white waves, and again I saw gold fish 
deep in the green mass of the moving 
water. 

It was a mystery where these grand 
waves came Rora: The sea would be 
smooth, glassy, gently heaving, breaking 
with slow, lapping splash, and then 
presently a more perceptible rise of water 
would be discernible, and this would 
slowly move in to rise to a breaker. 
Another line would show far out, and rise 
and move forward, and lift higher to swell 
and curl and burst. These were but 
forerunners of the grand swells that came 
in threes, each loftier than its prede- 
cessor. 

What thundering surge and roar! How 
the huge green mass leaped up, and 
showed white, and spread into glistening 
foam! The sound was immense, profound, 
soul-disturbing. Behind these swells were 
eight thousand miles of the majestic 

| Pacific. Here was the true aspect of the 
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White” > EASURE ISAND 


Have you forgotten the way to Pleasure Island? 


It's a land that children enter easily, at a moment's 
notice. But most grown folks have lost the chart. 
Some of them even doubt that there is a Pleasure 


Island. 


Here, in this storied box of chocolates— Whitman's 
Pleasure Island Package —is proof that the glamor of 
romance still lives—it gives to the dreamer's vision “a 
local habitation and a name." Pleasure Island is real. 


So explore this pirate's chest. Lift the tray, packed 
with treasures from tropic shores, and feast both eyes di , ; 
and palate on the contents of the money bags beneath. On Choosing Chocolates" 
Surely chocolates were never so sweet and so suggestive “Samplers Old and New" 
of their rich background of history. 

Two illustrated booklets, 
either, or both, of which 
will be sent on request. 


Pleasure Island Chocolates are sold everywhere, in 
nearly every neighborhood, by those selected dealers 
who supply Whitman's Chocolates—each one of whom 
receives his supplies direct from Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Will Your Hair Stand 


Close Inspection 


Is it soft and silky, bright and 
fresh-looking— full of 
life and lustre 


OUR hair, more than anything else, 
makes or spoils your whole appear- 
ance. 
It tells the world what you are. 


Wear your hair becomingly; always 
have it beautifully clean and well kept, 
and it will add more than anything else 
to your attractiveness and charm. 


Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair. 


Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
b glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product brings out all the 
real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. If you want to see how really 

eautiful you can make your hair look, 
just follow this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear 


warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly all over the scalp, and throughout 
the entire length down to the ends of the 
hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in xhotoushly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the hair thoroughly 
AFTER rubbing in the rich, creamy 


Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly—always using clear, 
fresh, warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being buch 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, 
and it will be no- 
ticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A  4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months. 


Mulsified |: 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL | 
SHAMPOO | 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


"MUISIFIED 


| had 


lonely and terrible and beautiful sea! 
Here a man was but an atom before the 
mightiest force of nature. Here spread 
the sea—mother of life! 

I could have spent the whole day there, 
alone and absorbed. The open space 
about me, the eternal moan of the sea in 
my ears, the loneliness and wildness and 
solitude so omnipresent. 


RaiNBow BRIDGE 
Uran, Mav, 1923 
I SAW past the vast jutting wall that 
had obstructed my view. A mile beyond 
all was bright with the colors of sunset, 
and spanning the canyon in the graceful 
shape and beautiful hues of the rainbow 
was a magnificent natural bridge. 

*" Nodzealid," said the murda simply. 
This rainbow bridge was the one great 
natural phenomenon, the one grand spec- 
tacle which I had ever seen that did not 
at first give vague disappointment, a con- 
founding of reality, a disenchantment of 
contrast with what the mind had con- 
ceived. 

But this thing was glorious. It abso- 
lutely silenced me. My body and brain, 
weary and dull from the toil of travel, 
received a singular and revivifying fresh- 
ness. I had a strange mystic perception 
that this rosy-hued, tremendous arch of 
stone was a goal I had failed to reach in 
some former life, but had now found. Here 
was a rainbow magnified even beyond 
dreams, a thing not transparent and 
ethereal, but solidified, a work of ages, 
sweeping up majestically from the red 
walls, its iris-hued arch against the blue 


sky. 

We were to camp all night under the 
bridge. Just before we reached it, the 
Indian, Nas ta Bega, halted with one of 
his singular motions. He was saying his 
pare to this great stone god. Then he 

egan to climb straight up the steep 
slope. The guide told me the Indian 
would not pass under the arch. 

When we got to the bridge and un- 
saddled and unpacked the lame mustangs, 
twilight had fallen. The Indians turned 
the mustangs loose to fare for what scant 
grass grew on bench and slope. Firewood 
was even harder to find than grass. When 
our simple meal had been eaten, gloom 
was gathering in the canyon and stars 
egun to blink in the pale strip 
of blue above the lofty walls. The 
place was oppressive and we were mostly 
silent. 

Presently I moved away into the 
strange dark shadow cast by the bridge. 
It was a weird black belt, where I imagined 
I was invisible but out of which I could 
see. There was a slab of rock upon which 
I composed myself, to watch, to feel. 

A stiffening of my neck made me aware 
that I had been continuously looking up 
at the looming arch. I found that it 
never seemed the same any two moments. 
Near at hand it was too vast a thing for 
immediate comprehension. I wanted to 
ponder on what had formed it—to reflect 
apos its meaning as to age and force 
of nature. Yet it seemed that all I could 
do was to see. White stars hung along 
the dark curved line. The rim of the arch 
appeared to shine. The moon was up 
there somewhere. The far side of the can- 
yon was now a blank black wall. Over 


| its towering rim showed a pale glow. It 
| brightened. The shades in the canyon 
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MAXWELL 


Excel 


Those having their first experience in 
the good Maxwell, marvel that any 
four can produce such smooth and quiet 
performance. " 


To those who own Maxwells, their 
economical, care-free service is a never- 
ending revelation of the pleasantest sort. 


There you have, in brief, the two main 
points in which Chrysler engineering 
now enables Maxwell so decidedly to 
excel its field. 


The man who has owned the average 
four-cylinder car probably expects from 
Maxwell nothing more than average 
four-cylinder results; and he is delight- 
fully surprised to encounter an entirely 
new degree of vibrationless performance. 


Maxwell's bull-dog power is delivered 
in a flow as smooth and soft as satin. 


Not only are the reciprocating parts of 
the sturdy engine balanced to the frac- 
tion of an ounce; but the exclusive 
Maxwell spring mounting for the front 
end of the engine practically eliminates 
all sense of vibration. 


With no annoying engine vibration, and 
with the unusually easy riding of the 
car springs, Maxwell comes close to 
providing the ultimate of motoring 
comfort, 


The large crankshaft revolves in its big 
bearings on a film of oil under pressure, 
reducing main-bearing friction and 
wear to the vanishing point. 


Higher utilization of power—and greater 
economy—are made possible by the 
generous use of ball and roller bearings 
throughout the chassis. You can actually 
roll the good Maxwell with the push of 
one hand. 


Such things—and the use of high alloy 
and heat-treated steels, of a transmission 
and rear axle sturdy enough for a truck, 
of a six-inch heavy-gauge frame with six 
stout cross members—are important cone 
tributions to Maxwell's unusual merit. 
They constitute tangible superiorities 
which are inducing thousands to choose 
the good Maxwell in preference to any- 
thing at anywhere near its price. 


‘ MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
. Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
- MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the 
convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan. 
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A gift may tell much 


Johnston’s Chocolates 
make your gift superlative 


| GIFT which is sent merely be- 
causc you have tosend some token, 
is wasted. Because the true gift is in 


E 
| i the Spirit that actuates it . ... in the 

b thought that lies behind it. » So 

^ one who gets Johnstons Chocolates 
| i} feels that more than perfunctory 
| Ki thought has been given. » It 
| Iri shows consideration—that priceless 
| i4 virtue! For it compliments the recipi- 
a. ent's good taste, at the same timc 


speaking volumes for your own. > 
€ 
John$ton's is acceptable anywhere 


— it Is socially correct. EET ES. 


You will find an authorized agency for Johnston’s Chocolates 


in one of the better class Sores in your neighbourhood 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY :. MILWAUKEI 
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lightened, then a white disk of moon 
peeped over the dark line. The bridge 
turned to silver. 

It was then that I became aware of the 
presence of Nas ta Bega—dark, silent, 
statuesque, with inscrutable face up- 
lifted, with all that was spiritual of the 
Indians suggested by a somber and tran- 
quil knowledge of his place there. Nod- 
zealid neede life—wild life, life of its 
millions of years—and here stood the 
dark and silent Indian. 

Later I walked there alone, to and fro 
under the bridge. The moon had long 
since crossed the streak of star-fired blue 
above, and the canyon was black in 
shadow. At times a current of wind, with 
all the strangeness of that strange country 
in its moan, rushed through the great 
stone arch. At other times there was 
silence such as I imagine might have 
dwelt deep in the center of the earth. At 
still other times an owl hooted, and the 
sound had a mocking echo; an echo of 
night, silence, gloom, melancholy, death, 
age, eternity! 


"[ HE Indian lay asleep with his dark 
faceupturned, and theother sleeperslay 
calm and white in the starlight. I seemed 
to see in them the meaning of life and the 

ast—the illimitable train of faces that 
kaa shone under the stars. There was 
something nameless in that canyon; and 
whether or not it was what the Indian 
embodied in the great Nodzeal.d or the 
life of the present, or the death of the 
ages, or the nature so magnificently mani- 
fested in those silent, dreaming, waiting 
walls—the truth was that there was a 
spirit. 

I did sleep a few hours under Nodzealid, 
and when I awoke the tip of the arch was 
losing its cold darkness and beginning 
to shine. The sun had just risen high 
enough over some low break in the wall to 
reach the bridge. I watched. Slowly, in 
wondrous transformation, tlie gold and 
blue and rose and pink and purple blended 
their hues, softly, mistily, cloudily, until 
once more the arch was a rainbow. 

I realized that long before life had 
evolved upon the earth this bridge had 
spread its grand arch from wall to wall, 
black and mystic at night, transparent and 
rosy in the sunrise, at sunset a flaming 
curve limned against the heavens. When 
the race of men had passed it would, per- 
haps, stand there still. It was not for 
many eyes to see. The tourist, the leisure- 
ly traveler, the comfort-loving motorist 
would never behold it. Only by toil, sweat, 
endurauce, and pain could any man ever 
look at Nodzealid. It seemed well to 
realize that the most magnificent and 
uplifting spectacles have to be earned. 
Nodzealid would always be alone, grand, 
silent, beautiful, unintelligible; and as 
such I bade it a mute, reverent fare- 
well. 


*"THE Most Important Thing in My 
Life" is a remarkable article next 
month in which a world-famous sur- 
geon tells of his religion. For more 
than twenty-five years he has spent 
from one to four hours a day in the 
study of the Bible, and he explains 
to you how he has put his faith to a 
practical test, and how it has made 
him, literally, a new man. 
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Hupmobile, 


15 Minutes Save 


Hundreds 


When buying a motor car, remem- 
ber the good old maxim "Knowl- 
edge is power” that we used to write 
in our copy books. 


Now you can quickly obtain positive 
knowledge of what makes some 
motor cars stand up and save money 
for their owners. Also, the plain 
facts about why some other cars 
cost so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
Vital Fundamentals 


Hupmobile has condensed these in- 
valuable facts—has made them part 


and parcel of large parts display 
boards. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes spent in 
studying these object lessons in 
motor car building will arm you 
with a real knowledge of what to 
insist upon, and what to avoid, in 
any motor car you inspect. 


It is as simple as A B C—this busi- 


of Dollars 


ness of buying a motor car that will 
actually save you money. 


All that you really must understand 
are the comparatively few funda- 
mentals of good construction. 


For instance, how are the cylinders 
finished? Are they merely reamed, 
or are they reamed and honed, as 
in the case of Hupmobile? Does a 
car use double heat-treated steel 
drop forgings generally, as does 
Hupmobile, or does it add weight 
and decrease strength and economy 
by using malleable iron castings? 
How large is the bearing surface 
which supports the crankshaft? 
How is the camshaft mounted? 
What is the best type of bearing for 
each purpose? And is that best type 
used? What kind of a lubricating 
system in the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, Hup- 
mobile answers for you. It shows 


Clutch Release Bearing: This is an annular 
ball bearing of chrome nickel steel—the ma- 
terial used in all Hupmobile bearings of roller, 
taper and annular type. _It is encased in a dust- 
roof housing and provided with a grease valve 
Er positive pressure lubrication, in addition to 
self lubrication from the transmission through a 
drilled hole in the clutch gear shaft. 
Common practice calls for only a case-hardened 
thrust bearing without a dust-proof housing 
and lubrication is either pressure or self, but 
not both. Dirt enters which means rapid wear. 
annoying complications and expense. 


you quality construction as em- 
loyed in the finer cars such as 
Hupmobile — construction that 
makes for lower costs and longer 


life. 


With this it contrasts the inferior 
practice that is almost certain to 
mean far higher cost per mile in the 
long run. Hupmobile is well fitted 
to give you the facts that count. It 
is the one car that, in tests in the 
handsof fleet owners, has established 
records of economy for low cost per 
mile, that have never been equalled. 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 


There are so many ways in which a 
motor car can be cheapened at 
later cost to you, that you can 
hardly afford to buy in the mere 
hope that all will be well. 


It is far more comfortable, and so 
much better in the long run, to 
know just what you are buying— 
and that knowledge awaits you at 
your nearest Hupmobile dealer’s. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY Forty Years in the 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnis 


One out of five of the automobiles and trucks in 
active service today is a product of General Motors 


In 236 kinds of 


business 


Trucks and commercial vehicles made by 
General Motors are today serving in 236 
kinds of business. To list them would be to 
recite almost every form of human enterprise. 


Passenger cars of General Motors are carry- 
ing a daily average of 7,500,000 people over 
an aggregate distance of 63,000,000 miles. 
And most of the passenger cars are used for 
business purposes. 


All over the world, products of General 
Motors are furnishing dependable and eco- 
nomical transportation, and by overcoming 
the barriers of time and distance are making 
each nation a neighborhood. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capmiac . CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
O.psmosBiLE - GMC Trucks 


ed by General 


jon may be pese on the GMAC 
change Corporation 


Secret Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


Some of the people he has had to deal 
with were dangerous. The law arms its 
officers, and expects them to shoot if the 
need arises; but Captain Porter has dis- 
covered a more effective weapon. He 
takes care to place himself at least on even 
terms with his adversary, then he em- 
ploys tact and common sense, because 
these serve his purpose better than weap- 
ons and violence. 

* Sometimes I believe I could arrest the 
devil," he told me, “if I could have a little 
chance to talk to him! 

“If the men I go after get in a trap, 
they usually try bein to esca 
With or without resistance, I know lm 

oing to get them somehow. It’s better 
b or them, as well as for me, to outwit them 
by cleverness instead of gunplay. Arrest 
can't be pleasant for them, but it needn’t 
be brutal and insolent. 

“When an affair reaches a crisis, I have 
always managed to convince the criminal 
that the only thing to do is to submit. And 
I’ve arrested many a man who joked 
about it after the handcuffs were on, but 
who would have killed me, given the 
chance, before we talked. 


DON’T look like a detective. Many 

times I’ve been told I look more like a 
preacher. This proved to be decidedly in 
my favor in about as dangerous an arrest 
as I ever made. Two men had been mak- 
ing counterfeit money. One was captured 
in the West and revealed the name of his 
accomplice, Frank Malone; he told us 
that Malone’s mother lived in a small 
town in Wisconsin. 

“For months I had her house watched 
by a neighbor to learn if Frank came there. 
At last ie did come. I went to get him, 
but arrived too late. He had gone on to 
Milwaukee to visit his brother-in-law. 
The neighbor was able to give me the 
Milwaukee address, but warned me that 
Malone was a dead shot, and that it 
would be impossible to take him inside 
a house. 

“I had two deputies with me. At the 
brother-in-law’s home, I stationed one in 
front and the other at the rear. 

“*You’re not going in alone? they 
asked. 

“Yes, I replied, and gave them their 
instructions. 

“I went to the door and knocked. When 
it was opened, I announced in a loud 
voice that I was an officer hunting John 
Quinby, a burglar, and I thought he was 
in that house. I talked loud, so every- 
body would know I was after a burglar 
and that his name was pa Quinby. I 
must have looked like a by. Anyway 
that was what I meant to look like. 

“ Pretty soon, a man stuck his head out 
of a bedroom door. He was in his night 
clothes and he grinned at the sight of me. 
I knew by the descriptions he was Frank 
Malone. 

“Who do you say you want? he asked. 

**John Quinby,’ I replied. ‘Are you 
the man?’ As if any burglar would have 
answered ‘Yes’ to that question! 
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Will next March again find you 


Is next March going to be another repetition of all 
the past years since the Income Tax was started? 
Will you again spend days and nights digging fran- 
tically into incomplete records for the figures the 
Government demands? 


Or, will you merely copy proved figures from records 
that have been your guide to bigger profits during 
the entire year? 


The figures which the government demands once a 
year are the very figures that you need every day to 
make your business most profitable. 


Thousands of merchants have found that the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan not only fur- 
nishes this daily profit-building information, but 
makes it possible to get an accurate Income Tax 
report in a very few minutes. 


Start 1925 right—end your bookkeeping worries— 
increase your profits. Let your local Burroughs man 
tell you more about the Simplified Accounting Plan. 


If you are located in one of the more than 200 
cities where Burroughs offices are located, call 
him on the telephone. Your banker or your tele- 
Phone directory will give you the address of our 
nearest office, or if you prefer, mail the coupon. 


f FIGURES 


MAKE 


| BIGGER 
i PROFITS 


Machines Machines 


Madkinės 


scrambling for your Income Tax Boone 


Income Tax Report 
In Less Than an Hour! 


“We find this system to be unequalled in 
figuring up the Income Tax Report. Where it 
took days to complete these figures in the past 
we now find that we can accomplish this in 
less than an hour's time." 


Grand Forks Seed Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Accurate Records Every Day 


“For years we struggled along— just as thou- 
sands of retailers are doing now—guessing 
about our business. We never really had defi- 
nite figure facts to tell us how we stood and if 
we did happen to get such figures they were 
usually very much out of date. But, now, 
with Burroughs, we have such information 
every day and it is up-to-the-minute and 
accurate too.” 


Brimhall Bros., Druggists, State Center, Iowa. 


Supplies Profit- Building Facts 


“I believe that the writer mentioned to you 
the fact that this machine saved us consider- 
able labor and money, and gives immediate 
information of our business. Since I last spoke 
to you there have been several other instances 
where this machine has proved its worth in 
getting up our Income Tax Report, cost of 
operation of trucks, and all the necessary in- 
formation pertaining to our business.” 


Rochester Petroleum Products, Rochester, N.Y. 


Right now you fave an opportunity to 
save money and start your business on the 
road to greater pray A t. Don’t put it off. 


Sign this Coupon Now 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6010 Second Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 
Without assuming any obligation, I would 
like more detailed information about the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan. 


Name 


Address. 


—__—$ $$ 


Business 
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“I am not going," Randall told 
the men in the overcrowded boat. 
"Dil stich here and when you get 
to San Francisco ask Cappy Rich 
to send out a tug to look for me” 


“ITS A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


The Remington Portable has won the endorsement of Peter B. 
Kyne, just as it has won the endorsement of prominent people the 
world over— by its outstanding superiority. Its success has been 
phenomenal. 

Many present owners, like Mr. Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable they have found a compact 
machine which meets every requirement, built to do beautiful work, 
and possessing every feature common to the big machine, even to 
the four-row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write in the old-fashioned, slow, 
tedious, long-hand, when with a Remington Portable you can turn 
out a beautifully clear and legible printed page, with far less time and 
effort? It''stimetobuya Remington Portable. Sold by all Remington 
branches, and over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. ' 


Illustrated **For You—For Everybody” will 
be sent upon request. Address Department 59. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
Main Office, 68 King Street West, ‘I oronto 


REMINGTON 


Portable Typewriter 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 


"*No, Malone said, ‘I’m not John 
Quinby.’ 
"Tl have to make sure, I replied. 
"The man I want has a scar on the right | 


| side of his face.’ | 


"*| haven't any scar,’ Malone replied; | 
‘you’re welcome to look if you want to.’ 

“I walked up close and appeared to 
examine him. 

“No, I can't see any scar here,’ I said. 
‘I don't think you're the man I want. But | 
this light isn't very good. Do you mind 
if I call my partner and see if he can find 
that scar? 

“*Call him!" said Malone. 

“So I summoned a deputy. ‘See if this 


is John Quinby,' I instructed him; *you | 


know, Quinby has a scar on the right 
side of his face." 


"WHILE the deputy was making the 


pretended examination, I edged into 


the room to get between Malone and any . 


weapon he had. The deputy remained 
near the door to prevent a break that way. 

“No, the deputy announced when we 
were ready, 'this man hasn't any scar. He 
isn't John Quinby.’ 

**[ could have told you that!’ Malone 
replied, grinning. 

‘Well, you can be thankful you're not 
him! the deputy said; ‘what is your 
name? 

““*My name is Frank Malone., 

“*Frank Malone! the deputy seemed 

uite surprised. ‘Why, that's strange. 
We've got a warrant here for you, too! 

“In a twinkling it was over, and we had 
handcuffs on our man. I picked his gun 
off the washstand. It was an eighteen- 
inch blue-steel revolver, with which 
Malone could kill a running deer at a 
hundred yards. 

“Tf you hadn't come around here look- 
ing like a blooming preacher,’ he said, 
'I'd have shot your eyes out with that!’ 

“And he would have. It was a good 
thing for him—and for me too!—that he 
didn't have the chance. 

“The Donnerstog case," Captain Por- 
ter continued, "was another bad one. 
Several men might have been killed there; 
but not a drop of blood was shed. 

“There were three Donnerstog broth- 
ers, and they were known as killers. They 
were suspected of counterfeiting gold and 
silver coins, and they lived in two estab- 
lishments in a lonely hole in the woods in 
northern Wisconsin. 

“To show the kind they were, several 
yan earlier they and their father cut a 
ot of Christmas trees on another man’s 
land and shipped and sold them. They 
were indicted, and the sheriff and a 
deputy went to take them. The sheriff 
had the father and two sons, and was 
about to put them in the carriage and 
start for town when Albert, the youngest 
brother, slipped behind the sherif, stole 
the revolver from his holster, hełd the 
officers up, and made them leave without 
any prisoners! 

“Not long after that incident, Hugo, 
another brother, quarreled with his father 
about a girl, and shot and killed him. He 
dragged the body outdoors, and split the 
head open with an ax. 

**| wanted to be sure the old coot was 
good and dead! he gave as his reason. He 
was sentenced to the penitentiary for this 
crime. 


“These brothers, Hugo, Rudolph, and 
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HIS page is not for the wise young 

man who is perfectly satisfied 
with himself and his business equip- 
ment, who believes that the only 
reason he is not paid twice as much 
is that he has never been “given a 
chance." 


This page is a personal message 
to the man who has responsibilities, 
who feels secretly that he ought to 
be earning several thousand dollars 
more a year, but who simply lacks 
the confidence necessary to lay hold 
on one of the bigger places in business. 
We would like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called “A Definite 
Plan for Your Business Progress” 
and is sent without obligation. 


We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of 
a great corporation in the Middle 
West. Until he was thirty-one years 
of age he was a bookkeeper. His 
employers had made up their minds 
that he would always be a bookkeeper. 
His wife was beginning secretly to 
wonder. Worst of all, he himself was 
beginning to lose faith. 


He investigated the Alexander 


Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


Hamilton Institute; without any 
great hope in its results, he enrolled 
in the Modern Business Course and 
Service. The first few months of his 
association with the Institute were a 
revelation to him. He found himself 
being initiated into departments of 
business that had hitherto been a 
mystery to him. He was learning the 
fundamentals of purchasing, of mer- 
chandising, of advertising, of office 
and factory management, and cor- 
poration finance. 


He began quietly to make sugges- 
tions to the officials—suggestions that 
surprised them, because they had 
ceased to expect anything from him. 
They revised their estimate of his 
capacities; when the position of au- 
ditor became vacant, he was given 
his chance. And recently, on an 
important financial problem, he 
argued against the position of the 
company's own attorneys—basing 
his argument on principles which the 
Institute had taught—and by prov- 
ing his point succeeded in saving the 
company $60,000. 

The self-confidence which the In- 


stitute gave him has transformed that 
man. He will be a vice-president of 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 11c Castlereagh Street, Sydney 


that great corporation; and at 31 he 
was condemned to be a bookkeeper 
for life. 


For the man who is perfectly con- 
tent with himself and his job the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thousands of 
men who could double their incomes in 
one year if they. believed in themselves 
and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 


To such men the Institute offers 
“A Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress"—a book with power in 
every page, and which also describes 
clearly and interestingly what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
for you. Thousands of successful 
men regard it as one of the most 
valuable little books they ever sent 
for. May we send it to you? The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress," which I may MM 
keep without obligation. 
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Give Individual Stationery 
This Christmas! 


You cannot buy American 
Stationery in a retail store 
The things that have made the American 
Stationery Company the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world are the un- 
usual value which we give for the money, 
the exceptionally quick service we render, 
and our guarantee — Your Money Back 
Without Question if for Any Reason You 
Are Not Satisfied. 

All of these things would be impossible 
if we were to deal with you in any other 
way than direct. You will fully appreciate 
these facts upon receiving your first order 
—thereby saving time and money and en- 
abling us to give greater satisfaction. 
America’s most prominent 

families use “American” 

Individual Stationery 

If you could look through our file of cus- 
tomers’ names (over one million of them) 
you would be amazed at the prominence 
of many of these families—financial wiz- 
ards of Wall Street, manufacturers, of in- 
ternational fame, legal talent known to 
everybody, bankers, statesmen, merchants 
and even families of past presidents of the 
United States are listed among those who 
have used and are continuing to use this 
fine stationery—not because of its low 
price but because it fills a definite need in 
a way which has never been surpassed by 
anybody else. 
Why*American"Stationery 
is different from any other 
The efforts of this vast organization are 
devoted to doing one job and doing that 
so that it can not be bettered by others. 
Our entire plant, which covers several 
acres of ground, was built for the sole and 
only purpose of producing this individual 
stationery for you. 

Special type casting machines, paper 
cutters, envelope cutters and gluers, box 
making machines and rapid printing auto- 
matic presses, in addition to numerous 
other labor-saving devices, are used to re- 
duce costs and effect savings wherever 
possible. 

'The total investment represented to pro- 
duce a box of 200 note sheets and 100 
envelopes imprinted with your name and 
address and delivered to you prepaid at 
the almost unbelievable price of $1.00, 
is very close to one-half million dollars. 


200 


Your Christmas gift problem is solved. Make up your list of names 
and addresses and send it to us with a supply of your own cards, one 
of which we will insert in each gift package to be sent direct to your 
friends, prepaid, at Christmas time. 


Place your order now for Christmas delivery. More than 200,000 individual orders for 
this fine stationery were filled in the last three months of 1923. This year promises to 
show an even greater volume, so don't delay another minute in sending your order. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
107 PARK AVE. V ret» Mat PERU, INDIANA 
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Aninexpensive yet 

tasteful gift appre- 

ciated by everyone 
Note 


Ses $ 
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Printed With Any Name 
and Address 


Delivered 
to You 


We use Butler's National 
Bank Bond Paper 


an exceptionally fine, smooth, easy writ- 
ing, watermarked bond paper that does not 
smudge or cause ink to run when your pen 
touches it. This is the only paper we use 
and our purchases run over 1,000,000 
(one million) pounds every year — this 
means that the price we pay is excep- 
tionally low. 


Customers re-order 
year after year 


This business was started ten years ago 
and has grown by leaps and bounds. Year 
after year customers reorder—seven out 
of every ten people who send us an order 
become permanent customers and send 
their orders regularly. Thousands of let- 
ters have come to us after customers have 
received their first order, expressing satis- 
faction and enclosing orders for from one 
to ten friends. 


You must be satisfied 

or we lose 
No business can prosper unless the people 
it serves are satisfied. As our customer 
you must be pleased or we are the losers. 
A satisfied customer is the best friend and 
biggest booster any business can have. 
You will never have occasion to complain 
of the treatment you receive here. The 
fact that we now have over a million 
regular customers speaks well for us, we 
think. 


Send your order today 


We do not sell through dealers or agents 
—you must send your order direct to us. 
It is easy to order—just write or print the 
name and address plainly that you want 
on the paper and enclose $1—we do the 
rest—within 36 hours your stationery is 
in the mail on its way to you. If you live 
west of Denver or outside of the U. S. A., 
send $1.10. If you are ordering for Christ- 
mas delivery, please mention this and en- 
close a card for each package. Do this 
now and get it off your mind. 


Sent C. O. D. if you prefer 


If it is more convenient for you, we will 
send your order C. O. D., in the U. S. 
Just pay the postman when your order is 
delivered. Send your order now to 
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Albert, were the three I went up to Rhine- 
lander to arrest several years ago, about 
the middle of a hot August. Rudolph 
lived with a hired man in a big two-story 
log house eight miles west of Rhinelander, 
and Hugo and Albert lived with their 
mother and sister a couple of miles farther 
on, near a small lake. 

“I already had Secret Service Opera- 
tive McManus on the spot, and I enlisted 
Chief of Police Straub, Under-Sheriff 
Vaughn, and a neighbor of the Donner- 
stogs’ named Sirrene, to help and guide 
us. I arrived on Saturday. 


“THAT evening Rudolph Donnerstog 
rode into town on his bicycle and spent 
several hours with friends. We trailed 
him until ten o’clock, when he separated 
from his friends and walked alone down 
a dark street. McManus and I fell in with 
him and escorted him to jail without much 
trouble. We kept to the alleys, however, 
for we didn't want it known that we 
already had one of the brothers in custody. 

"Rudolph was pretty mad, but he 
wasn't told why he was in jail. We found 
a couple of counterfeit twenty-dollar gold 
pieces on him, and enough metal to make 
fifty more. i 

“Next morning, McManus and I set 
out in two surreys with our three helpers, 
to get Hugo and Albert. Their house 
stood on the south shore of a small lake. 
I decided to approach from the west, in- 
stead of from the direction of Rhinelander. 
So we turned off the main road, which was 
none too good, into an old logging road 
which circled the lake, and made about 
the worst traveling I ever saw. 

“It was noon before we got around the 
lake and came in sight of the Donnerstog 
house. We saw two women, the mother 
and sister of the family, and they were all 
we did see. We drove up and Í got out, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the men. 

“Were a posse," I explained. ‘We’re 
hunting a fellow who committed a murder 
in Rhinelander last night.’ 

“I described the fictitious murderer and 
asked if they had seen anybody that 
looked like him. Of course they hadn't 
They said they were alone. The men had 
gone to a baseball game, and had prob- 
ably stopped for dinner at Rudolph’s. 
We thanked them, advised them to keep 
a lookout for the murderer, and went two 
more miles over the same bad roads. 

“Presently, through the trees, we 
caught sight of a log house, which Sirrene 
said was Rudolph Donnerstog’s. Two 
men were in front, and one of them carried 
a rifle. 

""That's Hugo and Albert!’ said 
Sirrene. ‘Hugo has the rifle. He's a dead 
shot. He can kill every one of us!’ 

“Sirrene was scared, and I would just 
as soon have been somewhere else. But 
Hugo didn't make any hostile move as we 
kept on going toward the house. 

“I got out and repeated the story I had 
told the mother and sister. The boys were 
completely taken in by it, so much so that, 
after a little while, Hugo leaned his rifle 
against a tree, and stepped away from 
it. 

“That was his fatal move. If I had 
come with a gun in my hand, both of the 
boys would have known what to do, and 
would have done it. They weren't pre- 
pared for guile. It’s easier to outthink 
a criminal than to outshoot him. 
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UR youngsters laugh when 
we tell them that old 
Mother Hubbard went to 

her cupboard and found it bare. 
For them the jingle is only a bit of 
humor, and they are quite sure the 


old dame promptly went to market 
and then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands,the bare 
cupboard is a nightmare bringing 
up instantly the specter of famine. 
India, with three times our popu- 
lation, has had nineteen famines in 
the last century and a half. In 
China, during 1876-79, more than 
eleven millions died from famine. 
In both countries there was food 
enough for every one but no way 
tocarry it fast enough to the neigh- 
borhoods where it was scarce. 
India had less than 30,000 miles of 
railroad and the only railroad 
China had at that time was des 
troyed during the famine’s first year. 


If we are immune to famine, it is 
largely because we have 3'75,000 
miles of thoroughly efficient rail- 
roads. As long as their growth is 
encouraged and they are allowed 
to function freely, food scarcities 


With only 6% of the people of the 
world, we have 50% of the railroads 

the most effective railroad service 
that has ever been known. 


The freight rates of Canada and the 
United States are the lowest in the 
world, and the railroads pay more 
than $1,000,000 a day in taxes. 


Our Government tells our railroads 
how much they may earn, how much 
they may charge us for their service, 
how much bey should pay their men. 
It supervises their bookkeeping and it 


will be relieved before they be- 
come acute. But our railroads have 
sometimes been hampered and in 
October of 1921 they were threat- 
ened with a complete stoppage. 


At that time, the authorities of 
the district of New York with 
eight million people to care for, 
were at their wit’s end. The flour 
would be exhausted in a month; 
the fresh meat in a week. The fresh 
milk so essential for babies and in- 
valids would be gone in a day and 
storage was out of the question. 


The whole country was alarmed. 
The farmer saw himself rich in 

rain, but poor in flour; robbed of 
his markets, and cut off from sup- 
plies, with his car and motor-truck 
powerless; his children sick, and 
medicines unobtainable. 


But the crisis passed, the motor- 
truck chugged over the hills, the 
grain went to the mill, shipments 
of flour and meal rolled into town 
and village, ice-cooled cars of meat 
and fruits sped across the contin- 
ent, the good old milk train con- 
tinued to deliver the morning milk. 
And the sturdy lad who sees the 


knows where every dollar comes from 
and where it goes. 
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morning sun gild the Statue of 
Liberty, the vigorous youngster 
who watches its parting rays 
streaming in through the Golden 
Gate—and all the rest of us—con- 
tinue to enjoy the balanced ration 
essential to health; fresh meats, 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, fresh 
eggs, fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the 
panting of the ponderous freight 
train, heavy with health-giving 
products of farm and field, let us 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we 
live where brains, money, vision, 
brawn, pluck, and grit have made 
New Yorkand San Francisconeigh- 
bors and have set the orange 
groves of the South- 
ern states beside the 
vast wheat fields of 
Canada. 


Our railroads fetch 
and carry from every 
corner of the land. 
Their efficiency is 
personal toevery one 
of us. They are in- 
dispensable health 
carriers. 


in perfect condition. So, whether you 
travel or stay at home, the railroads 


are serving you every minute of the 


The railroads carry us from town to day. 
town and do it well, but they make 
their living in a service that is even 
more important, the carrying of 
freight. For every ger coach, 
they have forty freight cars. And their 
great achievement is not even the tre- 
mendous number of freight cars— 
2,500,000—but the ice-cooled cars, 
almost unknown in other lands, 
which our perishable foods 
thousands of miles and deliver them 


Published by 


The railroad question, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is more than a matter of poli- 
tics and economics. i 
most vital question of all—health and 
longevity, not only for the 21,000,000 
pole Belcers of the Metropolitan, 
t for every man, woman, and 
in the United States and Canada. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


for the 


It includes the 


child 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Don't détend on luck — Use 
WEED CHAINS 


and obtain maximum brake- power 


wet weather, the action of the best brakes, 
two or four, does not give protection if tires are 
not equipped with Weed Chains. 


Wet rubber is always slippery and treacherous. 
Use Weed Chains and guard against that danger- 
ous forward skid or slip that defeats the action of 
the best brakes. 


Weed Chains to fit Balloon, Cord and Fabric 
tires are sold in garages, auto accessory stores and 
hardware stores. Remember the name WEED is 
plainly stamped on every hook. 


It takes but a moment to put on WEED CHAINS 


Lay chains over wheel with hooks Start car forward just enough Hook chains as tightly as 
toward rear, and tuck slack to run over slack ends. possible by hand. 
under front part of wheel. Do Not Anchor 


AMERICAN CHAINCOMPANY, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. È 


District Sales Offices: y me) 
Boston NewYork San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh = We. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


“I sauntered between Hugo and the 
rifle. McManus was ready. It took me 
about a second to grab Hugo’s rifle and 
cover Albert with my revolver. McManus 
covered Hugo. The brothers’ hands went 
up, Vaughn and Straub rushed in and 
slipped on the handcuffs, and the fun was 
over! 

“Or almost over. 

**What about Shorty? Albert asked; 
'aren't you going to arrest him?" 

* Shorty was Rudolph’s hired man. 

"Where is he? I asked. 

“‘In the house." 

“ Albert was the one who had stolen the 
sheriff’s revolver years before, and I have 
no doubt he hoped whoever went in the 
house would get shot, a fight would follow 
and he and his brother might go free. 

“That could have happened. In a 
minute I was inside the house. I passed 
through three rooms and didn’t find 
Shorty, but in the fourth I found him with 
a double-barreled shotgun in easy reach. 
But he was fast asleep! I removed the gun 
and woke him up, explained what had 
happened, warned him he might be freed 
later if he helped us get evidence against 
the brothers, and he readily agreed to do it. 

“That house was a regular arsenal. We 
found nine guns and revolvers, and a 

reat quantity of ammunition. The 
brothers were ready for any attack— 
except one that didn't include violence! 

"When we returned to Rhinelander 
that evening and it was learned that we 
had captured the Donnerstogs without 
bloodshed, the people wanted to give us 
the keys to the city. Next day we un- 
earthed the counterfeiting molds and 
several hundred dollars in bad money; 
and not long afterward the boys were 
sentenced to the penitentiary. 

“Tf you had dealt with criminals as long 
as I have,” Captain Porter went on, “‘you 
would see that most of them have a screw 
loose somewhere. In some, the mental 
machinery works so badly that they 
actually are not altogether accountable 
for what they do. I have inmind a man 
who has gone to the penitentiary seven 
times for counterfeiting. 

“He knows his Sesk otis and hates it. 
Last time he was sent away he said he 
hoped he'd die in the penitentiary. It 
would be best, maybe; for if he comes out 
he will make bad money again. Men like 
him aren't so hard to capture. Their 
weaknesses lead to their betrayal. The 
shrewd, wary, intelligent men hide better. 


“IN SOME respects, John Akin’s case 
was the most interesting one I ever 
handled. I was sheriff of White County 
at the time. Akin was one of three des- 
peradoes who murdered a wealthy man 
for his money and got clear away. A 
determined posse followed the trail— 
each murderer was riding a pony, and 
Akin’s pony had a queer foot which made 
a peculiar track, by which the three were 
traced. Only Akin was captured. He was 
brought back to White County, made a 
full confession before a justice of the 
peace, and was committed to jail. 

“Then one day a letter came addressed 
to me as sheriff. I learned later how that 
letter cane to be written. There had 
been a quarrel between Akin and a cousin. 
Akin had picked up a club and had broken 
the other’s arm; and the injured man, for 
revenge, wrote the letter. ‘If you want 
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FADA Neutrola Grand 
No. 185/90-A 
This is the five-tube Neu- 
trola 185-A, mounted on 
FADA Cabinet Table 190-A. 
Price (less tubes, batteries, 
etc.) $295. 


The high sweet notes V 
of the violin —the low 
rolling bass of the organ 


TONE quality—true reproduction of voice and music without 
distortion—is one of the outstanding features of the new FADA 
Neutrodynes. You hear the music just as it is played or sung. 


FADA Neutrodynes can be depended upon at any time, any- FADA Neutroceiver 
where, to give you the utmost in radio. They operate on a Nous A 
simple indoor or outdoor aerial and use the types of powerful erp ge ue 


tubes which give maximum results. Each bears the stamp of battery shelf. Five tubes. 
FADA engineering skill plus the artistry of master cabinet - teries, ete) Side.” 


designers. 
You who have deferred buying a radio set—waiting for 
someone to produce just your combination of price, perform- 
ance, cabinet design and finish—need wait no longer. In the 
new complete line of FADA Neutrodyne receivers you can 
find exactly what you want. 
ee your dealer. He will show you a FADA Neutrodyne that 
will delight you—in appearance, performance and price. FADA Neutro Junior 
You have a range from $75 to $295 from which to select—six ne a s 


models, each a remarkable value. A wonderful performer. 
Price (less tubes, bat- 


F. A. D. ANDREA, INC., 1581 JEROME AVE., NEW YORK teries, etc.) $75. 
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Have youseen 
the new 


CORONA FOUF 


ORONA Four is the sensation 

of the typewriter world today. 

Never before has the public been 

offered a complete, full size office 
typewriter in portable form. 


It has the standard office keyboard, 
10" carriage, 12-yard, self-reversing 
ribbon and big machine features 
throughout. It is as wide as the 
heavy typewriters, but built lower 
for compactness and portability. 


Stenographers praise Corona Four. They 
say its touch is marvelously light, its action 
unusually quiet and its work up to the 
most exacting standards of an office. 


Use Corona Four in your home for its 
convenience — its greater range of work. 
Use it in your office for its economy. 


The price of Corona Four is $60 
with case. Corona Three, the 
original Personal Writing Ma- 
chine, is $50 with case. 


Mail the coupon! Then see or 
phone our local Corona dealer. 


| joke Akin,’ his letter said, ‘come and get 

im. He is living on a ranch near Hard- 
scrabble, Colorado.’ 

“Armed with an extradition warrant 
from the governor of Colorado, I picked 
up a deputy sheriff and another man, John 
| Costello, and went to Hardscrabble. In a 
| roundabout way, without letting my 

purpose be suspected, I learned that Akin 
had made money and was a respected 
, member of the community, his father being 
| minister of a local church. We set out for 
Akin's ranch after dark, taking the post- 
master as a guide. 

" Akin lived in a log house away up in 
a mountain valley known as Babcock s 
Hole. The deputy, Costello, and I stood 
together beyond the corrals and surveyed 
the place by moonlight. Thirteen people 
lived. there. We knew it would be fool- 
hardy to go in, declare our purpose, and 
demand the prisoner, for Akin was a 
| fighter. He had killed once, and he would 
kill again. 

“Do people ever get lost out here? I 
asked. 

“‘Yes, said the deputy, ‘hunters some- 
times do.’ 

"* All right,’ I announced; *we're hunt- 
ers, and we're lost! 

“I then outlined a plan, after which 
I put my hands to my lips and shouted 
as loud as I could. A woman came to the 
door. I heard her say to somebody inside: 

"*John, there's a man; come and see 
what he wants.’ 

* And John Akin came to the door. 

"We've been hunting,’ I told him, ‘and 
we want to get back to Hardscrabble. 
| Can you tell us how to go? 

“He gave some directions. 

““That’ll be hard for strangers to find,” 
I said. ‘I’ll give you five dollars to come 
and show us the way yourself.’ 

“ Akin studied a minute, then said he'd 
come. I had the deputy keep back, for 
Akin knew him by sight and I didn't want 
him recognized—yet. But Akin looked 
us over with never a word, then turned 
on his heel, and walked back to the house! 

* "Why didn't you grab him ? the deputy 
cried. ‘Now he'll never come out again.’ 

“Yes, he will,’ I replied. 

* Sure enough, a couple of minutes later 
| he rejoined us. 'Forgot my tobacco" 
he remarked. But I'm sure that was not 
his real reason. 


*L'*OLLOWING the plan I had outlined, 
we walked toward town, Akin and I 
ahead and the deputy behind. The post- 
master had left us before we got to the 
house. 
“To make conversation, I said I was 
from Illinois. Akin said he came from 
| Illinois too, and mentioned Williamson 


Í | County, which I knew had been his home. 


He gave his real name. He chatted until 
we came to a level place where the moon 
made everything almost as bright as day. 
That was the spot, and when we were 
fairly in the middle of it, the deputy 
called, 'Halt" 

"He did not speak loudly; but the 
place happened to be a sort of bowl in the 
mountains, walled with high rocks that 
threw back the sound. The echoes kept 
coming to us. Place and time were just 
right for a dramatic event and, as the 
deputy spoke, I slightly shifted my rifle 
and covered Akin. His hands went up, 
and the deputy slipped the handcuffs on. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass 
of water just hot enough to drink 
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A few cents each week - .. 
Vigorous, glowing Health again! 


tributes to Fleischmann's Yeast. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. Itis nota " cure-all" not 
a medicine in any sense. But when 
the body is choked with the poisons 


TRESE remarkable reports are 


typical of thousands of similar 


of constipation—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach and general health are affected 


(CONSTIPATION, skin and 
stomach troubles yield 
naturally and permanently 
to the powerful action of this 
simple food. People of every 
age and in every walk of life 
have found the road to health 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


—this sim 


ple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. . 
Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 
At once'they go to work — invigorat- 
ing the whole system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strengthening the intesti- 
nal muscles and making them healthy and active. 


“For years 


times daily. 


dinner without after-discomfort!” 


(4 letter from Mr, G, Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) 


“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that 
four years’ chronic constipation, with its then contin- 
ual purgative taking, took from me. As a ‘rifleman’ I 
Saw active service on four fronts, and constipation 
undermined my constitution until I became a nervous 
wreck, invalided from the service; classified neuras- 
thenic, I was awarded a Pension with disability 40%. 
Life was hell. After persuasion I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and what's better, 
work well and cheerfully. 

“A month ago I wrote the pension authorities asking 
for a final award. I don’t need my pension any longer.” 

(A letter from Mr. Charles H. Ward of Halifax, N.S.) 


EPERE TIPPEL y; 


[1777773777777] 709 


— before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is 
especially effective in Overcoming or pre- 
Venting constipation. 

eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices 
or milk —or eat it plain. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health comes only in the tinfoil pack- 


age—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 


All grocers have it. Start eating it today! You can order several 
cakes at a time, for yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for 


two or three days. 


Write us for further information or let us send you a free copy 


of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Address 


Research Dept. J-10, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 


ton Street, New York. 


I suffered from habitual constipation. 
Cathartics gave but temporary relief. I could not enjoy 
my favorite dishes without fear of flatulence, disturbed 
sleep, etc. I read of the merits of Fleischmann's Yeast. 
In despair I took the Yeast haphazardly —later— three 
Today I hardly know myself— face all 
aglow with the pink of health—no constipation annoy- 
ances. Again I eat my favorite New England boiled 
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ancient history, and my skin eruption a thing 
of the past — thanks to the remarkable effects 


(4 letter from Miss (3 Rollband of Utica, 
Ae S| 


“Until six months ago 1 was virtually 
a hermit, only going out to work every 
day and then Spending the evening read- 
ing in my room. I was an extreme ex- 
ample of a pimple-faced youth. It 
seemed nothing could remove these 
eruptions. 

" Then I tried the Fleischmann treat- 
ment. In one month my face had indeed 
cleared up greatly. I continued the 
treatment for three months, and by 
that time my face had become as clear 
as anybody's. I go everywhere now and 
bless the day I started to use Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast." 

(Mr. Bernard Kliman of Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
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= Our 30 Anniversary 
A CC Deluxe Gift Book 


Fe: this Our 30th Anniversary Gift Book, 


ee 
— pret 


we have assembled what we believe to be 
the most beautiful selection of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet Ware, 
Leather Goods and Gift Novelties that it 
has ever been our pleasure to offer to our 
friends and customers. 


The prices, too, are surprisingly low—lower 
than in years. Prompt and Courteous Service 
as always and the Baird-North guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction or your money prompt- 
ly refunded. Make your gift selections for 
Christmas from the thousands shown in this 
beautiful Gift Book — Send for your Fre» 
Copy Today. 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO., 615 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift 
Book for 1925. This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Akin studied the situation for a moment 
Or so. 

“I guess I know why you've come to 
get me,’ Akin said quietly. ‘You want me 
or that fight I had with my cousin." 

“<No, John,’ I replied, ‘you’re wrong. 
we for something a good deal worse than 
that.’ 

“He stared at me, and I went on: 

“Tve come to take you back to Illi- 
nois for that murder you committed four- 
teen years ago.' 

" At these words, which sounded pretty 
solemn there, Akin started to fall. He 
would have dropped in a dead faint, but 
the deputy caught him. I suppose that 
was a summons hé had been dreading ever 
since his horrible crime was committed; 
and when fate finally caught up, he was 
knocked out. 

“It was five minutes before he could 
talk. We had come half a mile from his 
home, and I said we had a long trip 
ahead. 

“Is there anything you want to take?’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, he said; ‘TIl need money and 
clothes.’ 

“*All right,’ I said, ‘the deputy will go 
and get them for you. And what do you 
want your family to think? 

"He studied about that a while, then 
said simply, ‘Tell them the truth!’ 

“Before we left for Illinois, I learned 
a curious fact about John Akin. Not long 
before, he had served on the jury at Can- 
yon City on a murder case. In spite of his 
own crime, which must have haunted him, 
he had held out for a hanging verdict. A 
little later, Akin himself was given a 
hanging verdict, but, on a second trial, 
this was changed to life imprisonment. 


uL WAS twenty years later, almost to 

a day, that I happened to be going 
through the penitentiary at Joliet and saw 
Akin sitting at the door of the solitary 
cell. He was a trusty assigned to guard it. 
On the train that same evening I met 
John Altgeld, the governor of the state. 

““Governor,’ I said, ‘I want to ask a 
favor.’ 

“All right,’ he replied. ‘What is it? 

“‘I want you to pardon John Akin ” 

**Why do you want him pardoned?” 

***[ believe he’s paid the penalty.’ 

“The governor then told me he had 
received many petitions for Akin’s par- 
don, and about an equal number of pro- 
tests against it. ‘I can’t promise to do a 
thing about it,’ he said. 

“But almost the last act of his admin- 
istration, which ended soon afterward, 
was to sign John Akin’s pardon. 

“Akin returned to Colorado, found his 
wife and boys had managed well, and that 
he was worth a good deal of money. He 
lived there four years more, and died 
respected in the community. 

“But think of the price a man like John 
Akin pays!" 


“THE Mystery in Room 513" is 
an extraordinary fiction story next 
month that will $rip your attention 
at the outset and hold it until you 
finally learn the explanation of the 
strange things that happened in a 
hotel room. If you like mystery 
stories—and who doesn't?—you can- 
not afford to miss this one. 
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Start saving on tires to-day— 


buy Millers 


YOU’VE heard a lot about Miller tire 
mileage and Miller quality. If you have 
traveled far, you have heard Miller Geared- 
to-the-Road Cords discussed by motorists 
of many continents. 


The stronger, more flexible Miller less- 
ply tire far outlives and outserves heavy, 
bulky tires because it does not heat up and 
burn out quickly, due to internal friction, 
as does a stiff and bulky tire. The flexible 
Miller carcass is built in perfect balance. 
The net result is more tire service. 


But due to this fact, that Miller Tires are 
recognized as having set a standard for tire 


quality, motorists sometimes mistakenly 
assume that they are high priced. The 
facts are, that you can buy a Miller Quality 
Tire for the same money as you pay for 
other tires. 

That is why Miller users remain Miller 
users, and why more Miller Cords are sold 
every year. See a Miller dealer to-day. He 
can supply you the right cord for your car. 

Miller Geared-to-the-Road Regular Passenger Car 

Cords 
Miller Wedge Tread Regular Passenger Car Cords 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Full and Interchangeable 
Balloons 


Miller Geared-to-the-Road Truck and Bus Cords 
Cord Type, Red and Gray Tubes 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY of N. Y., Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Quality Rubber Goods 


Miller Cords 


GEARED TO THE ROAD 
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THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 
S B 


Style L203 
Light Shade Russia 
Calfskin Lace 

hoe—$5 


. Style W287D 
Light Shade Thistle 
Oxford with Storm 
Welt—$5 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Ín Hanover Stores, in 62 cities. 
If there's no store near you, 
write for catalog. The Hanover 
Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


St, le 873 


Men's Tan Arm 
Grain Blucher , 
Storm d 


Boot, 16" 29 


Que 


top, bellows 
tongue. Price 
$6. 8” height 
—$5. Also made 
in Boys’ and 
Little Men's 
n at $3 50 


! eyed perch and couldn't say a word. 


| see, would think that was funny. 


The Battle of the Honeymoon 


(Continued from page 41) 


And we called it “our honeymoon." 

There was something kind of funny and 
bitter about it. A honeymoon that we'd 
do better each to take alone! Night after 
night we'd discuss it—try to get a little 
nearer together. Sometimes we'd get mad 
and come almost to tears and blows over 
which was the more important, the shops 
on Bond Street or the place where Wil- 
liam Tell shot the apple off his son's head. 
Then sometimes we'd both be unselfish 
and insist on doing it just as the other one 
wanted to. But this of course, as Will 
pointed out, wouldn't be much fun even 
for the one that was having his own way, 
to feel that the other was being dragged 
along. 

And the more we thought and worried 
about it, the more unhappy and bitter it 
got to seeming. A “honeymoon” without 
that wonderful feeling of "together," a 
honeymoon that was something to worry 
and wrangle over instead of a wild. 
thrilling adventure. 

Sometimes, when I was working around 
the house alone, I'd stop thinking about 
going abroad and remember how it was 
the night that Will and I eloped: Coming 
out of the minister's into the snowstorm, 
the yellow lights, the touch of his hand on 
my arm, his husky voice—'* Why, Doll, 
my—my wife!" Oh, that was what a 
honeymoon ought to be! 

It wouldn't dv made any difference 


; where we went or how we went then! I'd 


have crossed the ocean steerage. Will 
would have spent a month watching me 
buy a hat! There was a wild thrill in just 
being together then, a half-scary, half- 
glorious eenz of adventure. We didn’t 
know where we were going, but we were 
on our way—together 


Bur this honeymoon we were planning 
seemed tohaveajinxonit. Sometimes 
we'd joke about it, call it the Battle of 
the Honeymoon. But a lot of the time I'd 
realize it was no joking matter. We 
argued and planned and disagreed till I 
got to feeling actually sick. 

"Why don't you go to see Doctor 
Horne?" Will asked. 

I had visions of going in and telling 
Doctor Horne that fbad worried myself 
into a decline because Will didn’t want to 
go abroad on a boat where you dressed for 
dinner. Plenty of people, I could easily 
Will 
fairly insisted, though. 

“You don’t look right, honey,” he de- 
clared. "And now, of all times, you don't 
want to get all run down and have to drag 


| | around Europe half sick.” 


“That would be the last straw," I 


| | agreed. 


One straw, indeed! Little did I realize 


| the whole load of straw that was going 


to be dumped on us like a smothering 
avalanche. For when I at last went to 
see the doctor—he told me I was going to 
have a baby. 

Never as long as I live shall I forget 
that moment. [cold Will right away, of 
course. He just stared at me like a goggle- 

ter 


a while he did say, “Oh, good gosh!” in a 


faint, awed tone and went on looking as 
though something had fallen on him and 
he hadn’t quite come to. 

“Our trip, Will!” I fairly wailed. “Our 
honeymoon!” 

“Gosh!” said Will. “This does cer- 
tainly put the kibosh on the trip!” 

“Maybe we could go, just the same,” I 
suggested desperately. 

“There wouldn’t be a chance in the 
world,” said Will. “Why, honey, you 
couldn’t go trailing over Europe.” 

“I suppose not,” I agreed miserably. 

“And even if you could,” he suddenly 
recalled, “it vouldgt be fair to the baby. 
Why, suppose it should be born over 
there. If it was a boy, he could never be 
President of the United States if he wasn't 
born in this country." 

I hadn't thought of that. 

* Besides, we'll need the money," I ad- 
mitted, beaten down by one thought after 
another. “Rosemary says nobody can 
believe what it costs to have a baby." 

Will grinned ruefully. 

“Tm the one fellow that can believe it,” 
he said. Then he added hastily. “I was 
just kidding. We'll get by all right: 

“Its a judgment on us for having 
wrangled over how we'd go," I said. d 

“Some judgment!" said Will. And he 
grinned, a funny, shamefaced sort of grin, 
almost as though he was secretly pleased. 


I TOLD Mother the next morning and 
she acted as though it was the most 
natural thing in the world. 

"Its too bad about your trip," she 
said; “but, after all, it's better to have 
your babies while you're young. Europe 
will stay right there. You can go to 
Europe when you're sixty.” 

I said nothing. There is precious little 
use trying to explain things to a person 
who talks like that. 

Rosemary Merton, now, was twice as 
understanding. She has two babies. 

“I know just how you feel," she said. 
"We were planning to go to Yellowstone 
Park when Junior came along. Then 
Howard was planning to go into business 
for himself when Sister decided to put in 
an appearance. That's the way it goes. 
There's always some reason why it's the 
worst possible time." 

She picked up Sister and kissed her in 
the back of the neck. 

" Compared with a baby, though," she 
said, "a trip to Europe's nothing." 

I didn't discuss that, however. As Tom 
Sawyer said when his friend made fun of 
the woodtick he'd caught. "It's easy 
enough to run down a tick that doesn't 
belong to you." 

Miss Evarts, I felt, was the only per- 
son in town who would quite understand 
what it would mean to give up our plans. 
So I told her, too. At first she talked the 
way you're always expected to talk upon 
being told such news, said how splendid ic 
was, and so on. Oh, as for Europe, she 
said, it was a disappointment, but of 
course we could go some other time. 

"We i never get there at all." Y 
said. "And please don't go being polite 
about it. You've been everywhere, you 
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Mobiloil. 


Ford facts are 
stubborn 


—— $ 

WHEREVER fire departments stubborn- 
ly insist upon efficiency—wherever 
truck owners stubbornly insist upon 
promptness— wherever. taxicab opera- 
tors stubbornly insist upon economy — 
there you will find Mobiloil “E” the 
favorite oil for Ford engines. 

Do you believe in experience? The 
Vacuum Oil Company, which manufac- 
tures Mobiloil “E”, has 58 years of it. 

Do you believe in specialization? In 
all those years this company has special- 

_ized only in lubrication— not in gasoline 
and lubricants. 

Do you believe in scientific practice ? 
The Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of 
Automotive Engineers has studied each 
new Ford model under all conceivable 
conditions of operation. The individual 
engineers on this board have automotive 
experience which averages 1374 years 
per man. 


Witha constantly growing fund of Ford 


Fair retail price 35c 
(grades “E”, Arctic 
and “A”, 3 for $1.00). 


lubricating experience—in all the SEE. Mo. 
world's climates, over every possible Sis and Eee Cois 


kind of road, and in every type of service 
—Mobiloil “E” has been made even 
better as the years have passed by. 


This fact is amply borne out by the ever- 
growing number of testimonials which come to 
us from Ford owners the world over. 

There is no substitute for Mobiloil “E” be- 
cause there is no substitute for the superior 
experience and intensiye specialization which 
have produced it. 

That stubborn fact will work to your ad- 
vantage from the moment you begin to use 
Mobiloil “E”. 

For the differential of your Ford car use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as 
specified by the Chart of Recommendations. 


Fair Retail Price—30c a quart from bulk 

When the dealer sells a quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for less than 30c, he does not make his fair, reasonable 
profit. Lower prices often accompany substitution of 
low-quality oil for genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher in Canada, the Southwest 
and the Far West. ! 
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Stefco Buildings 
Pay for Themselves 


Semi-Monitor, clear span. 40'x60 x10 


The saving of a half or more in the cost of STEFCO 
all steel buildings over brick or concrete, during a 

eriod of ten years, pays for the initial cost of the 
ETEFCO installation and you still have the building. 
On a brick or concrete structure costing $20,000.00, 
a STEFCO building will effect a saving of $10, 000.00 
which, during the period mentioned, will finance the 
cost of the STEFCO building. 


Here are the figures: 
Saving effected ona STEFCO en .$10,000.00 
Annual interest at 6%.......... $600.00 


Annual depreciation at 2% 200.00 
Annual taxes at 265............ . 200. 00 
$1000.00 
Annual saving 10 years.................. $10,000.00 


At the end of this period, you can write off your in- 
itial outlay and you still have your STEFCO building 
which, with ordinary upkeep, will last a lifetime. 


Fixed Charges Reduce Net Earnings 


Like taxes, fixed plant investment goes on forever and 
reduces net earnings. Ample working capital in- 
creases net earnings. Buy STEFCO buildings and 
use the saving for working funds. 


Stefco Buildings Are Good Buildings 


Scientifically designed according to the best engineer- 
ing practice and standardized in seven general types, 
one of which will meet your requirements. Strong 
proportionately as a skyscraper, Apa Eh peo permanent 
structures. No need to “lift the h on a STEFCO 
building, it is a finished product. 


High Crane 
Materials used represent the best experience in the 


Semi-Monitor Multiple-Span 
evolution of the steel industry. Standard angles and 
plates are used for the sidewall structure, trusses and 
columns, all hot riveted at the factory. Corrugated 
sheets are used exclusively because this is the best 
known method of strengthening a steel sheet. Galvan- 
ized sheets are used because this is the best known 
method of resisting rust. Black sheets usually start 
to rust before they leave the rolling mill. That's the 
reason we use galvanized sheets. Flat sheets bend 
and warp of their own weight—corrugated sheets will 
support & man's weight. That's the reason we use 
corrugated sheets. 

There are no fadsor frills about STEFCO design. We 
are satisfied to follow the best experience of the steel 
industry and the engineering profession. 


Ask for Detailed Estimates 


No obligation whatever. Our engineers will work out 
detailed plans for you at no cost. Use the coupon 
below for the 1924 STEFCO bulletin. 


STEFCO STEEL COMPANY 


(Steel Fabricating Corporation) 


General Office and Works, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


STEFCO 


Ryorttey *os* Tre Stu 


Ready B uilt — Steel 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Valuable Building Information FREE 


P 
| Service Bureau, Stefco Steel Co. 37 
| Gentlemen: Michigan City, Indiana 

[| l am interested in a type of building 
1 wide by long by. _ high to eaves with 
! _ doors and ___ windows. Please send information 
| with the understanding that It obligates me in no way. 
! 

! 


Position 


| what it costs. 


really understand what we're missing. I 
know just how you pity me." 

Miss Evarts looked at me strangely. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’ve been about 
everywhere, Dorothy. Ive pulled into 
Paris and London and Buenos Aires, 
without anybody to meet me or anyone 
to care when I left. And I don't pity any 
woman who's expecting a child." 


I? WAS that evening that Will and I 
definitely accepted the fact that our 
honeymoon trip was all off. After all, 
there was nothing else to do. It was a 
bitter cold night and Will built up a big 
fire in the fireplace. He pulled our one big 
two-some chair up in front of it after he'd 
dried the supper dishes for me, and drew 
me down on his lap. 

“Im so darn sorry you've got to be 
disappointed, , Dolly," he said. 

“Well, you're disappointed, too," I said. 
“Oh, I don't know as I am, so much,” 
said Will. “I'd a darn sight rather never 
go to Europe than not to [n able to swing 
it on our own when our first baby comes. 
Then Father never: would get over telling 
me how he worked his way through col- 
lege. Of course we might have made it 
without that two thou; but, say, do 
ou know what that doctor charged 

osemary ?" 

"Listen, Will, I don't have to go to 
Rosemary’ s doctor. I can go to Doctor 
Horne—” 

"You cannot,” said Will. “Doctor 
Horne's an old man and he hasn't learned 
anything since he left college. I don't care 
Why, Dolly, if anything 
happened to you— " 

"Oh, nothing will" I assured him 
scornfully. But the scorn was just put on, 
to cover up the little thrill it gave me for 
Will’s voice to go suddenly husky like 
that. 

I leaned back against his shoulder and 
looked into the fire for a long time with- 
out saying anything, Will rumpling my 
hair in the back. Close to Will like that, 
both of us looking into our own fre, I 
couldn't help thinking of Miss Evarts, 
coming into some strange city all alone, 
no one to meet her, no one who would 
care when she left. 

"Where would you figure on putting a 
baby?” Will asked suddenly. 

2 y,’—I hadn't thought anything 
about it—“ why, in the little sewing-room 
off ours, I suppose.’ 

“Will you get a cradle for it, or what 
do they sleep in, anyhow?” 

I had to laugh at that. 

T Babies. haven't slept in cradles for 
fifty years," I told him. “Rosemary made 
a bassinet out of a wash basket. We might 
do that, and you could enamel it for me.’ 

"Sure," said Will. “I could put some 
legs on it if you'd want 'em." 

“ And I could pad it with pink silk.” 

I sat still then for so long, looking 
into the fire, that Will finally asked: 

“What are you thinking. about?" 

“I was thinking," I said, “about going 
into the sewing-room and looking into 
that bassinet and seeing a baby.” 

Will, looking puzzled, waited for me to 
go on. 

“That’s all,” I confessed. — '*Doesn't 
sound like much, does it? I guess I’m kind 
of crazy, but, do you know, this is the first 
time I’ve thought about our having a 


baby. I’ve been just thinking of it as 
something that was going to interfere with 
our doing what we wanted to do. Why, 
the idea of looking into that basket and 
seeing a real baby, one like Rosemary’ S, 
and having it belong to you and me—’ 

“You like the idea, Dolly?” Will asked 
in the dearest half-shy tone. 

“Like it—” As I looked into the fire 
sudden tears came to my eyes, and through 
the blur I could just see a funny little bald 
head in the pink bassinet. “Like it— 
Will, as far as I'm concerned, I should 
worry if we never get to Europe!” 

Will rubbed hts rough cheek against 
mine. 

“T don't seem to give a darn, either," 
he confessed. After a few moments, * Say, 
we'll want to begin putting away money 
for him to go to college." 

“ Maybe it'll be a her." 

* Well, for her then. Say, if it's a boy, 
though, 'Tll bet he'll be interested in 
sleight-of-hand. And what I can teach 
that kid!” 

“If it's a boy," I said, the idea sud- 
denly flashing into my head, “I do hope 
he'll play football. I think I'd die of joy 
to go to a football game twenty years 
from now and hear the rooters yell again 
the way they did that time for you, 
"What's the matter with Horton!" 

Wia grinned with an air of shamefaced 

ride 

“Ied be fun to have a girl, though,” he 
said. “Little girls are generally kind of 
sweet.’ 

Do yes, and I'd love to make dresses 
for a girl. And then we—" 


ND so on, what we'd do and plan. 1 

thought all Will's ideas on bringing up 

children were good, and he said I'd make 
some mother. 

“Tsn’t it funny," Will exclaimed at last, 
"how we seem to pull together about a 
baby when we paul t mention Europe 
without rowing!” 

“ Maybe it’s because it's more natural 
to be having a baby thirteen months after 
you're married than it is to be going on 
a honeymoon," I said. 

It really was queer. I felt that in all the 
time we'd been married, Will and I had 
never been so close together before. 

It was quiet and cozy in there by the 
fire with the bleak winter night blowing 
just outside the window, peaceful as could 
be. But it was more than any feeling of 
peace that made me so happy. Under the 
peace, and the quiet, and the coziness, 
under the wonderful feeling of being so 
close to Will, was something else, some- 
thing a little like the feeling that had 
come over me as we came out of the minis- 
ter's and saw the yellow lights shining 
through the snow, over a year ago. The 
feeling of life ahead being unknown, mys- 
terious and exciting and beckoning. As 
though Will read my thoughts, he drew 
me a little tighter. 

“It’s a funny kind of honeymoon, isn’t 
it?" he asked. 

I nodded. 

It was funny, but that was what it 
really was, a honeymoon, not a mere trip 
to get away from being bored, but the real 
honeymoon feeling, thrilled, chancy, ex- 
citing. We didn't know where we were 
going, but once more we were on our way 
—together! 
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The New Way to Buy Gifts 


In the quiet leisure of your own 
home, you will find that the new 
Fuller way of buying gifts is truly a 
comfort. 


For useful gifts, attractive gifts, 
and gifts that are both practical and 
beautiful, the Fuller Line, with its 
many new articles, is a happy me- 
dium through which to express your 
Christmas thought. 


You can do your Fuller shopping 
now—and have the gifts you select 
delivered early or just before the 
holidays as you prefer. Each of the 
Fuller gifts is neatly packed in a 


special holly box, ready for mailing 
or to hang on the tree. 


If you want the Fuller Man before 
he makes his regular call, telephone 
our nearest office. Or mail a card. to 
Hartford and we will send you the 
**Handy Brush Book,” which illustrates 
and describes all the personal and 
household Fuller Brushes, and will 
see that your Fuller Man calls. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1098 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Branch Offices in over 200 
cities. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


Omer. 


yo 


FULLER BRUS 


69 USES — HEAD TO FOOT— CELLAR 


TO ATTIC 
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Mistakesin English 
OU can now learn to speak and 
write masterly English without 


memorizing rules, without tiresome 
exercises, without drudgery. 


Only 15 Minutes aDay 


Few persons realize how many - 
mistakes they make in the vital 

ints of English. Sherwin Cody, 

thousands of tests, found that 

e Individual is only 

61% efficient. reason for 

this, he felt, was due to the old 


Mr. Cody then determined 
apply scientific principles of teach- 
the correct use of our language. 
His great problem was to find your 
pistakoa rro them, make the 
RIGHT WAY stick in your mind, 
ana do. all this in fifteen minutes 


Sherwin s New 
Sell Correcting Method 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he 
was allowed a patent. his invention was tried out in the 
schools of two western cities; it was tried out by big corpora- 
tions; it was tested with thousands of individuals. The resulta 
universally showed greater improvement in English in SIX 
WEEKS than was often formerly secured in TWO YEARS 
with old methods. 


With Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson given on 
any particular page, then you see just how Mr. Cody would 
correct that paper. You mark your errors and check them in 
the first biank column. Next week you try that page again, 
and, on the second unmarked sheet, correct your errors and 
check them in the second column. You see at a glance what 
you have failed to remember. A remarkable advantage of Mr. 
Cody's course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the answers 
to 50 questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 5 


== 


SHERWIN CODY 


Another important advantago is, you waste no time in going 
overthe things youalready know. Youreffortsareautomatically 
concentrated on the mistakes you are in the habit of making, 
and through constantly being shown the right way you soon 
acquire the correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. 


FRE New Book—and 


15 Minute Test 


A polished and effective command 
of the English language not only 
denotes education and culture 
but wins friends and im- ea 
presses favorably A 


tbose with whom you 
come in contact. 
Many men and wom- 
en spend years in high 


school and years in col- 
1 


lege largely to get this 

key to social and busi- 
ness success. And now & 
really efficient system of 
acquiring an unusual com- 
mand of English is offered 
to you. Spare-time study— 
15 minutes a day—in your 
own home will give you power 
of language that will be worth 
more than you can realize. 


A booklet explaining Mr 
Cody's remarkable Course in nd 
English and a simple 15-minute test which you cs 
own home are now ready 

Write for this new free book, "How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English," and 15-minute test. Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter, or even a postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
911 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


BHERWIN CODY 8CHOOL OF ENGLISH 
911 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book, "How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,” and also the 15-minute test. 


a take in your 
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How Lee Wilson Conquered 
a Wilderness 


(Continued from page 27) 


between my place and the river; and on 
the way I used to pass a little sawmill 
which was cutting hardwood timber 
from the swamps. There were thousands 
of acres of these heavily timbered swamps, 
stretching for miles through the delea 
country, much of it overflowed during 
the spring floods. 

“Here and there, small sawmills were 
nibbling at the edges of the forest, cutting 
the ash timber and shipping it up the 
river in barges. It went to St. Louis, 
Cairo, and Moline, to be used in making 
farm implements. 


“JDERHAPS the sensible thing would 
have been to move to another sec- 
tion, more favorable for raisingcotton. But 
that would have meant accepting defeat. I 
wasn’t willing to do this. I knew there 
wasn’t any better soil in the world than 
right where I was. For thousands of 
years, the Mississippi had been bringing 
silt from up the river and depositing it 
along its way to the Gulf. hy, some 
years ago, the trunk of a prehistoric tree 
was found there, buried in the ground. It 
was standing erect and was 248 feet tall! 
In other words, that deposit of marvel- 
ously rich silt is at least 248 feet deep. 
“I couldn't bring myself to quit a 
country like that. od I couldn't bring 
myself to quit what I had set out to do, 
either. The road might be easier some- 
where else—but it would be more to m 
liking to stay and make my own road! 
Yes, and to make one that other people 
could travel. 

“So one day when I was passing the 
sawmill, I stopped my horse and had a 
long talk with the owner. The result was 
that I bought the mill and went into the 
lumber business. I made an initial pay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty dollars, 
which represented all my savings, and I 
gave notes for the balance. Then I traded 
some of my cleared land for twenty-one 
hundred acres of swamp land, in order to 
get timber to cut. 

“It was hard work, of course; but I 
never yet have found a worth-while job 
that was soft and easy. We had to haul 
the lumber to the Mississippi, four miles 
from the mill, and load it on barges. 
Sometimes the barges would run onto a 
snag, or the bank would cave in on 
them. 

“Oh yes! I had my troubles! But I 
kept plugging away and after a while 
things began to go better. In 1894, I 
moved the mill to the boat landing, and 
that was the start of the town of Wilson, 
where I still live. As time went on I 
bought more swamp land, put up more 
sawmills, and began to build tram roads 
for the logging trains. 

“The land cost very little then. No- 
body else wanted it, so I got some of it for 
as low as sixty cents an acre. I kept on 
acquiring land, until I now own about 
forty thousand acres. Meanwhile, the de- 
mand for all kinds of hardwood lumber 
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perhaps one hundred dollars an acre. 

* But while I was winning my fight in 
the lumber business, I still had my origi- 
nal struggle on my hands; for I never had 
given up my determination to make g 
as a farmer. It was becoming a bigger 
proposition all the time, too. As I cut the 
timber, my acreage in cleared land be- 
came larger and larger; but, like thou- 
sands of other acres in that section, it 
needed to be drained—and that was 
where I got into another fight. 

“I had been talking drainage for some 
time, only to be met with the bitterest 
kind of opposition. The farmers of that 
section were dead set against it. Some of 
them argued that the Lord had created 
the swamps, and that we would be ‘going 
against the Lord's will' if we tried to 
drain them. 

"Others put up an argument which was 
more practical, even if it was mistaken. 
They said that the county would have to 
issue bonds to pay for the drainage 
project; that taxes would be so high they 
couldn't pay them; and that their land 
would be sold for taxes. 

“Now it happened that I had acquired 
some of my timber land by buying it 
in for taxes. Nobody else had wanted it, 
even at that price. But after I had made 
it of value, by my own lumbering opera- 
tions, some of the original owners became 
envious. And when I began to urge the 
drainage project, these people said I was 
scheming to buy more land for taxes; that 
I wanted to own all the land in the 
county! They didn't realize that drainage 
would enable them to raise crops which 
would more than pay the cost of the 
improvement. 

“Following a decision: by the: county 
court in favor of the drainage project, a 
mass meeting was held in Osceola. The 
crowd came, bringing with them two 
ropes: one with which to hang the judge 
who had rendered the decision—and one 
for me! Nearly every man, except the 
judge and myself, toted a gun. 

D reckon the judge saved our lives that 
day. He climbed up on a window sill— 
aiming to dive through, I suppose, if 
things went against us—and he preached 
the neatest little sermon you ever heard. 
He made 'em see things in a different 
light, and finally they let us go. To-day, 
that same bunch of men would vote to 
drain the Mississippi River, if I urged it! 


"SINCE that time, it was in 1908, 
drainagehas reclaimed practically the 
entire county. We have spent about four 
million dollars in the work. We have 
drainage ditches a mile apart; and these, 
with the increased levee protection which 
we have obtained, have made thousands 
of acres, formerly known as lakes, 
swamps, unsurveyed or sunken lands, 
into fertile farms. In building the levees, 
the land owners contribute one dollar for 
every two dollars spent by the Govern- _ 
ment. So, between the drainage project 
and the levees, the people of that section 
have spent an amount of money that 
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"The other varnishes | curled up and die 


Fred S. Byrely, Spend of 
a Wisconsin trunk factory, tells this 
interesting Valspar story: 


"There's no surface that receives more 
severe treatment than the outside of 
atrunk. The best way to protect your 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 


“Dealers had been sending back trunks be- 
cause they had become wet in transit and the 
varnish had turned white. So I decided to test 
all the leading varnishes on the market. 


“I took a large sheet of the vulcanized fibre 
used for trunk coverings, and marked it out in 
sections. Each section I covered with a different 
varnish—one section, of course, falling to Valspar. 
Then I placed the fibre flat on the roof of the 
factory so that every section was equally exposed 
to the elements. 


* Weeks later, in February, I found the fibre 
covered with ice and snow, and much warped. 
To remove the ice, I poured hot water on it. The 
effect was like a patchwork quilt. Some sections 
were washed clear of varnish; some were white; 
some mottled. 


* But Valspar was as clear and bright as the 
day it was put on!" 


trunk and make it last longer is to 
give it an occasional coat of Valspar 
Varnish or Valspar-Enamel. 


Experience and experiment always 
bring to light that well-known com- 
bination of qualities peculiar to Val- 
spar—absolute waterproofness, per- 
manent beauty of finish, unequaled 
resistance to heat and weather and 
extraordinary durability. 


Valsparis easy to apply. It brushes 
freely and evenly and dries overnight. 
Send for samples of Valspar—Clear 
and in Colors. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co., Agents for Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample 
can checked at right. (Only one sample each 
of Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel | Clear Valspar O 
supplied per person at this special price.) Valspar-Enamel O 
Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts 15c extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


S The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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Perpetuate 
Your | 
family Name in 
Rock of Hges 
Oranite 


EMORIALS preserve 

for posterity the 

best things that men | 
have felt and thought 
and done. | 
It is your high privi- | 
lege to select the monu- i 
ment which will bear | 
your family name. When | 
you choose Rock of Ages i 
granite for this purpose | 
you are assured of im- | 
l 

{ 


perishable beauty and 
dignity. 

Rock of Agesis a natu- 
ral blue-gray granite 
which takes a brilliant 
polish. It is fine grained 
and flawless. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Your monument is guaran- | 
teed when accompanied by 

our Certificate of Perfection. 
Insist upon it when placing 
order with your local dealer. 
There is no substitute for Rock 

of Ages. 


Let us send you Booklet “ʻA” 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


in 


would have seemed utterly impossible to 
them less than twenty years ago. 

“The result is that land which formerly 
was considered worthless is now producing 
wonderful crops of cotton, corn, wheat, 
and alfalfa. And that isn’t all. Drainage 
has brought health as well as prosperity. 
In the old days malaria was so universal 
that the first things we ordered, when we 
bought our supplies, were the drugs used 
in treating chills and fever. We don’t have 
to buy them now. Mosquitoes are no more 
of a menace there than they are in other 
sections. Anyway, houses are screened. 
Chills and fever have disappeared.” 

“And have you won your fight to be a 
successful farmer?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Wilson, “I kind of think 
so. I have fifteen thousand acres in cotton 
every year. So far as I know, that is the 
largest cotton plantation owned by any 
one man in the count At the Little 
Rock show, we carried off the highest 
award for the largest yield on any five 
acres of land. We have railroads down 
through our country now. We have better 
roads to connect our farms with river 
transportation. So we can market our 
crops to advantage. I think I can claim 
that I have won the fight.” 


UT Lee Wilson is more than a lumber- 

man and a farmer. He isa cultivator, 
not merely of land but of human char- 
acter also. The sown of Wilson, Arkansas, 
where he lives, is Ais town. He owns 
every foot of it. He has built every house, 
every store; and he owns them all. He 
put up the beautiful school buildings. He 
1s responsible for the fact that the town 
has all the conveniences of modern life: 
gas, water, electric lights, sewerage. And 
he pays all the taxes. 

he town has two thousand inhabi- 
tants, about equally divided between 
whites and negroes. The white people 
live on one side of the railroad tracks; 
the negroes on the other side. There is 
no mayor and there are no courts. There 
are no municipal regulations. There is 
only one law: the unwritten law of work. 
Vagrants don't last long in this town. 
'They are firmly requested to move on 
with the least possible delay. 

Of course everybody in the place is a 
renter. This includes Lee Wilson, who 
rents a house—from himself—for $65 a 
month. That is the highest rent paid by 
any resident. The other tenants pay 
from $12.50 to $38 a month. Every house 
has electric lights, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, and telephone facilities. And 
every yard is enclosed with a hedge, has 
a flower garden, a vegetable garden, and 
a place for raising chickens. 

he schools are as good as can be found 
anywhere. One building, with its equip- 
ment, cost $175,000, and would cost much 
more to build now. Wilson paid for the 
school buildings, of course, and pays all 
the taxes to maintain them. There is an 
annual deficit of $10,000, but that is easily 
wiped out. Wilson simply writes a check 
for the amount. 

If an ambitious young man, or young 
woman, wants to go to college, Wilson 
makes it possible. He has sent about fifty 
of them to higher institutions. Later, 
when they get to earning money, they pay 
back in small instalments the money he 
has advanced to them. If they want to 
come back and live in the town of Wilson, 


he will see that they have good positions. 

The combined grammar and high- 
school building has twenty-four rooms, 
and is as up to date as a modern city 
school. There are five conveyances for 
bringing in the more scattered pupils. 
Some of them travel in a specially con- 
structed motor car over the tracks of 
Wilson's own railway line. 

Boys are taught agriculture, farm 
mechanics, and shop work in addition to 
the regular studies. For the girls there are 
spacial courses in domestic science and in 
sewing. The high school has a tour-year 
course; and a diploma from the Wilson 
high school will admit a graduate to 
practically any college in the country 
without the necessity of taking entrance 
examinations. The campus has a play- 
ground, baseball diamond, a football 

eld, and a covered grand-stand. 

Over on the other side of the railroad 
is a fine school building for the colored 
children. The negroes are employed in the 
sawmills and other industries of the town. 
For this man, who has conquered a wil- 
derness, is now building up a center for 
the business activities which always fol- 
low the conquest of waste places. His 
various mills turn out annually $3,000,000 
worth of hardwood lumber, ginned cotton, 
flour, and mixed feed. 

When he first talked of raising wheat, 
some of his managers argued that they 
were a good way fom a market. 

"In that case," said Wilson, *'we'll 
build a mill of our own." 

Less than a year later, a $100,000 mill 
of the most modern construction was 
running at full capacity, turning out 300 
barrels of flour and of meal daily. Much 
of this is consumed by the townspeople 
and the workers in the logging camps and 
on the plantation. The rest fads a ready 
sale in nearby towns. 

The sawmill, which represents an in- 
vestment of $250,000, is the largest local 
industry. Manufactured products from 
this mill are sold all over the United 
States and in several foreign countries. 
There is also a box factory, which cost 
$125,000 and which has a big output. 
There is a large cotton gin, an ice factory, 
and gas and electric light plants. 

Lee Wilson has built and owns them 
al. He has the only bank in town. He 
has a department store with $150,000 
worth of goods in stock. A new building, 
to cost $125,000, will provide better 
quarters for this department store and for 
offices. He owns a railroad, the Jones- 
boro, Lake City and Eastern, which is 
one hundred miles long. 


GPEAKING of railroads, they tell a 
story about Wilson which illustrates 
his quiet but effectual way of getting 
around a difficulty. The ’Frisco railroad 
runs through the town; but for a long time 
the fast trains between Memphis and St. 
Louis wouldn't stop there. Mr. Wilson 
often wanted to take one of these trains. 
He shipped a great deal of freight over 
the road and thought he was entitled to 
this small consideration. However, the 
fast trains kept right on with their non- 
stop schedule. 

Now Mr. Wilson's own railroad crosses 
the ’Frisco line near his station; and one 
day, when the "Frisco express came along, 
a Wilson train had “‘stalled” right on the 
crossing. The express had to stop—and 
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ARCO Sectional 


CThe new Ideal Boiler 


for medium sized homes 
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SECTIONAL offers 
these exclusive 
features 


Ni. priced, good- 
looking, economical, this 
new boiler has: 


Automatic control which 
gives constant, even warmth 
and means better health and 
comfort. The little attention 
required saves steps and worry. 
And all this is possible at a 
saving in fuel because of the 


Water-surrounded, air-tight 
ash-pit, which shuts the fire 
in an air-tight vault. No air 
can enter except past the 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL ié 7 GAS 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


Patentedautomatic damper, 
which opens and shuts in re- 
sponse to the temperature of 
the water. 


Metallic jacket, lined with 
several layers of air-cell asbes- 
tos; high efficiency and attrac- 
tive appearance. 


Let your Heating Contractor 
demonstrate the peat ARCO 
Sectional. 


Home Owners S 
end for 
Home Builders this Book 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 225, 1803 Elmwood Ave. 


Buffalo, New York 


My home has...-.- rooms. Send me 
the book describing the Iveat Boiler 
that will increase comfort and save 
money in a home of this size. 


Home Planners 


ADDRESS --------------------------- 


Town. STATE ---------- 
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— Suridstrand scores 


A x= this time with a low cost 


LP eh 


‘automatic 


The Sundstrand Book- 
keeping Machine adds, 
subtracts or simply 
prints figures in the 
proper columns of your 
various record sheets, 
automatically as indi- 
cated 


HE carriage automatically cross tabulates, stopping 

as “ordered” by the instantly changeable stop plates, 
to record old balance— date— folio number—debits— 
credits—stock, in and out—deposits—withdrawals, etc. 
— all including the newly computed balance, in the 
proper columns. 

The operation is simplicity itself—typically 
Sundstrand— nothing new to learn. Simply write the 
amounts on the keyboard, touch motor bar or pull operat- 
ing lever. The right column of the record sheet is in place 
and the wanted machine functions are automatically per- 
formed. Like its famous forerunner, the Marvel Model 
Direct Subtraction Sundstrand, this new Bookkeeping 
Machine is portable—desk size. Subtracts direct with 
100% printed proof in one operation. Automatic shift 
multiplication. One hand control. Only ten keys. Visible. 
A speedy, low-cost service for all record work—bookkeep- 
ing, straight adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing, 
checking invoices, extending inventory, stock records, 
calculating. Instantly adapted to your records. An all- 
purpose machine at a surprisingly low price. Let us 
explain its endless scope of usefulness—how it can serve 
you. Write for descriptive booklet. Address Dept. A-11. 
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Sundstrand + 


"TRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


d Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 


Mr. Wilson stepped aboard. Then his own 
train moved on, permitting the express to 
proceed. 

A railroad official happened to be on 
the fast train. He noted the coincidence 


between the “stalled” train and the 
boarding of the 'Frisco flyer by Mr. 
Wilson; and since then, when Lee Wilson 


wants to take the flyer he doesn't have 
to block the crossing. He notifies the 
people up the road, and the train slows 
up for him. 


THERE are two sides to Lee Wilson’s 

story: There is the dramatic personal 
side, starting with the boy who lived 
alone in a little shack and worked far 
harder than his one mule—to earn only 
fifty dollars in a whole year! That side of 
the story shows him refusing to back 
down on the job he had started, stickin 
right where he was, tackling another job 
just as big, fighting the wilderness and 
making it pay tribute, fighting ignorance 
and prejudice and conquering both. 

And the present chapter in that part 
of the story shows him the owner of forty 
thousand acres, a great cotton planter, 
the head of large industries, the owner of 
a town—a sort of feudal baron. 

But there is another side to the story: 
No one can deny that his is a wonderful 
achievement—for Lee Wilson! But what 
about the other fellow? Is anyone else 
better off because of what he has 
achieved? I put the question to him 
flatly; and this was his answer: 

«li the people in my town and on my 
land were not happier, healthier, better 
educated, and more prosperous than they 
would have been if I—or someone else— 
had not done what I have done, then the 
whole thing would be a failure. It is the 
human results that count. 

“You must remember what that section 
of Arkansas was when I began to work 
there: Swamps, malaria, bad roads, no 
railroad transportation, no money, few 
schools and poor ones at that. Ignorance, 
inefficiency, ill health. That was the com- 
mon story forty years ago. A section 
where such conditions exist cannot pull 
itself up by its boot straps! Somebody 
has to /ead the way to better things. 

“I was fortunate in that I helped to do 
this. I don't believe you will find hap- 
pier people anywhere in the country than 
you will find in Wilson, Arkansas! Not 
only that, but the town is a sort of object 
lesson to others. 

“People visit Wilson and then go back 
home with the idea of raising the standard 
of living in their own towns. If any of 
our people leave Wilson they carry with 
them the habit of expecting certain com- 
forts and privileges. If they don't find 
them they will demand them. So the seed 
planted at Wilson will bear fruit in other 
communities. 

“Yes,” I agreed; "that is true. And it 
is a fine result, too. But how about the 
individual? What incentive to ambition 
is there if a person cannot acquire prop- 
erty or become the owner of a business?" 

“In the first place, there are good o 
portunities for an ambitious man right 
with us," said Mr. Wilson. “The planta- 
tion is divided into eighteen farms, of 
from 600 to 1,200 acres each. A manager 
is in charge of each of these farms. He 
really rents his farm from us and runs it 
himself. He has a comfortable house to 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


ina New Form 
ata saving of 46% 


NOW! 


Entirely new idea has revolutionized the manufacture of 
the Britannica and makes it possible for us to sell the new 
large type, large page edition at lowest price in history. 


HE whole history of the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica has been a 
unique record of successful innova- 
tions. But never in all the years that 
this great work has been published 
have we been able to make such an 
amazing announcement as this. 

It is nothing less than the publica- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in a New Form, printed from the 
famous Cambridge issue plates, but 
at a price that is 46 per cent less— 
by far the lowest price at which the 
large type, large page Britannica 
has ever been offered to the general 
public. 


uut» 


Why the price is so low 
First of all, the experts made a striking 
innovation—they decided to bind this 
issue of the Britannica in 16 double 
volumes instead of 32 single volumes. 
That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible 
by the use of the famous Britannica 
Opacity Paper, which is very thin, but 
beautifully white and opaque. We placed 
an order for 1200 tons—sufficient for 
10,000,000 books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the 
paper market were at their lowest. 

Then it was determined to print this issue from the plates of 
the famous Cambridge issue, which sells for nearly twice as 
much. By doing this it was possible to save thousands of dollars, 
because we did not.have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is 
identical with that of the finest de luxe sets. 

We have never received so many enthusiastic letters from sub- 
scribers as in the last few weeks. “I would rather have the 
Britannica in the New Form than a former issue for which I paid 
nearly twice as much," writes one man. “The most beautiful 
set of books in my library," writes another. And many, many 
other letters proclaim the Britannica in this New Form as “the 
greatest publishing achievement of the century." 


Easy Terms—Small First Payment 


A very small first payment will put the complete 
Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form in your 
home immediately and you can pay the balance in 
easy monthly payments, so small that they will never 
be missed. 


while this offer lasts. 


This Handsome 


BOOKCASE FREE! 


This handsome bookcase, in dark mahogany 
: finish, especially designed for us by Maple 
& Co. of London, will be given free with each set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 


Mail the coupon to-day. 


i This issue of the Encyclopedia Britan. 
$ nica in the New Form is the newest and 
latest issue—printed in large type and 
handsomely bound in cloth and in half- 
morocco. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 


Line for line, word for word, illustra- 
tion for illustration, this issue is the 
same as the Cambridge issue, which sells 
for nearly twice as much. 

It contains a complete history of the 
World War and its momentous conse- 
quences, and the latest developments in 
every field of industry, art, science, 
manufacture, music, invention, etc. 


Only a limited edition at this 
46 per cent saving 

Only 20,000 sets of the Britannica in the 

New Form have been printed, and more 

than 4500 of these have already been 

sold! 

Announcement of the New Form is 
being made in London and Paris sim- 
ultaneously with this announcement in 
America. 

Less than 15,500 sets now remain and 
hardly more than half of these will be 
available for the United States. 

Seize this opportunity before it is 
too late. The time is now—it is the 
opportunity for which you have been 
waiting—to-morrow may be too late. Make sure of your set. 
Before you turn the page sign the attached coupon and we will 
send you full particulars of this wonderful offer by return mail. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, 
reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in color), explains 
the easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating story of how 
our experts made possible such an amazing reduction in price. 
56 pages of interesting, instructive reading. 


Mail the coupon today ! 


But you must act promptly. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 56- 
page book describing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 
at the special 46 per cent saving and full details of your easy plan 
of payment. 
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Men who count 


appearances as a business asset 
—their shaving solution 


Shaving need not bea problemany 
more. No need to experiment 


with different methods. 


Efficient men seek efficiency. 
That's why millions of men prefer 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


The reasoning is simple. It is 
largely a matter of blades. Each 
shave a perfect shave — that's 
what men want. 


Only the Valet AutoStrop Razor 


can insure a perfect shave every 
shave. A few automatic strokes 


do it. Non-stropped blades give 
only a good first shave—dulling 
with each shave until they must 
be thrown away. 


A Valet AutoStrop Razor blade, 
therefore, has two or three times 
the average life. Each shave is 
with a new-like blade. 

Men who want a clean, once-over 
shave, who want no abrasions, no 
cuts, no scraping, no “pulling,” 
say the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
is supreme. You'll agree when 
you adopt this super-razor. 


Beards differ—Skins differ 


But you can accept this as a shaving fact: The faster the shave, the finer. 
Speed alone signifies a keen blade. Slow, over-and-over shaving means 
a dull blade. So we advocate speed—hundreds of tests prove that with a 


Valet AutoStrop Razor, it's only ''78 
seconds from lather to towel," Don’t 
delay longer knowing the complete 
satisfaction of "every shave a perfect 
shave" with a Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


That 


Sharpens 
Itself 


v 


V^let Zuto-Stro 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. i 
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The RAZOR 


^. 
Razor 


OP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 


live in and there are cottages for the 
negroes who work for him. He gets his 
implements, food, supplies, electric cur- 
rent, ice, lumber, and so on from us, 
aying us a moderate profit. He keeps 
d own set of books. We buy what he 
raises and pay him a profit. 

“Even the smallest of these farms is a 
good big proposition; large enough to give 
an able man plenty of scope for his 
abilities. The best men, of course, get the 
biggest of the farms; and to be the man- 
aper of a 1,200-acre plantation is no mean 
job. 

“ Moreover, a man who is able to swing 

even a bigger proposition can try it if he 
wants to. One or our managers has ac- 
quite 600 acres of land adjoining the 
arm he manages for us. He rents our 
farm from us; we rent his farm from him; 
he runs both and makes a profit on each. 
There is nothing to prevent one of our 
men ‘from putting his savings into the 
purchase of land and becoming an inde- 
pendent farmer. And he will be much 
more likely to succeed because of the 
experience he has had with us. 


“IN ADDITION to these posts as farm 

managers, there are good positions for 
men capable of running the various indus- 
trial plants, the bank, the stores, and the 
schools. A boy growing up in Wilson is 
well educated and well trained. He is 
better fitted than the boy in the average 
town of that size to make his way in the 
outside world, if he chooses to try it. He 
has an opportunity to earn money, to 
save it, and also to gain experience in 
business. He grows up under good con- 
ditions, physical and moral. With this 
background, he can strike out for himself 
if he wants to. 

“You must remember, too, that a good 
many people don't want to take risks or to 
carry heavy responsibilities. They prefer 
to work under someone else, who will 
carry that burden. For instance, we had a 
man who was running a store for us. He 
did well at that job, so I.thought I'd give 
him a chance at a larger one. I offered 
him a place as manager of one of the 
farms but he wouldn't take it. Said he 
didn't want the care and the work and 
the responsibility. There are many men 
like him; and I am sure that the people of 
that type living in Wilson are happier and 
better off in every way than they would 
be in the ordinary town. 

“I know I like to live there myself,” he 
said. “My family lives there too. My 
wife and daughter took one of the school 
buildings, which had been outgrown, and 
turned it into a Community House. All 
kinds of entertainments and parties are 
given there. We all get together and have 
a good time. Come there. some night and 
take a vote as to whether the people like 
to live in Wilson or not! If you don't get 
a unanimous ‘Yes,’ then I've been pretty 


badly fooled." 


BRUCE BARTON has written for 
next month the remarkable story of 
Patrick E, Crowley, who was for 
forty-seven years on his way to the 
presidency of the New York Central 
Railroad. In this article he gives you 
the six old-fashioned rules that Mr. 
Crowley followed, and that you can 
follow if you want to get ahead. 
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Are You Among the 
30,000,000 Who 
Play Musical 


Instruments? 
(Continued from page 43) 


who are sure that Grandfather’s or Great- 
grandfather’s violin must be valuable, and 
they want to sell it tous. So troublesome 
has this influx of “rare” violins become 
that we have had to establish a charge for 
expert opinion. In our Cincinnati house, 
at least two a day come in; in New York 
three a day—a total of fifteen hundred 
ws Sg ig precious old violins a year! 
‘It is absurd to think that so many 
precious old violins were ever made, but 
still they keep coming, and occasionally 
we make the possessor happy by certi- 
fying that his violin was made by seme 
great master. But most violins submitted 
are ordinary copies and of little value. 
“One minister spent two hundred dol- 
lars traveling to see me, to make certain 
that a fiddle that had come down in his 
family was genuine. He was afraid to 
ship the valuable heirloom lest it be 
stolen. When I examined it I found it was 
worth at the most twenty-five dollars. 
Often these fortune-seekers have not even 
examined their violins. On every one of 
these instruments there appears the 
maker's name. Seeing the name 'Stradi- 
varius’ the owner jumps to the conclusion 
that it must be genuine. If he looked 
under the name he would often see in 
small letters in German or French the 
name of the real maker, and learn that it 
ts the model that is named for the famous 
Stradivarius. It takes an expert to detect 
a genuinely valuable violin. : 
“Mr. Jay C. Freeman, who is our violin 
expert in the New York store, had an ex- 
rience with one young man who came 
fom Pennsylvania to bring his fiddle. He 
had written several long letters about this 
instrument, letters which showed him to 
be a man of education. He brought 
the fiddle in, with a long account of its 
family history, and we appraised it at 
thirty dollars. 


cy OULD-BE collectors often have a 

large number of violins like thisone, 
and continue all their lives fondly believing 
that the collection is a rare and valuable 
one. A certain man we knew used to go on 
auto tours and stop along the way at un- 
pretentious cabins and farmhouses. Up in 
a lonely canyon he would perhaps find a 
fiddle hanging on a cabin wall. He would 
examine it, ask the people its history, and 
then, convinced that he had a prize, buy 
it. Finally he had a dozen such violins, 
eàch with a romantic story attached to it. 
But the whole collection totaled perhaps 
three hundred dollars in value. 

‘A really rare violin is worth a fortune. 
Last year we sold the ‘Betts Strad,’ made 
in the year 1704, which is one of the four 
finest violins in the world. It was bought 
by Mr. John T. Roberts, of Hartford, 

onnecticut, for sixty thousand dollars. 
Other ‘Strads’ not so perfect may be 
worth less than five thousand dollars. 

** You can never tell what kind or type 


CHIPPENDALE— 
1214 inches High; 10% 
inches Wide; Solid Ma- 
hogany Case; Old Ivory 
Colored Art Dial; 8 Day 
Movement; Hour and Half 
Hour Strike on 


Cathedral Gong $19.50 
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make homes more beautiful 
and are handsome Christmas Gifts 


HOUSANDS of people are now studying ALDEN—35% inches 

the decorative possibilities of clocks— no Moa Coming 

looking at clocks with discriminating — Hekogany Cue 6 pach 

eyes, as objects of beauty whose design and Siler Bezel with G 

finish must be chosen carefully to harmonize ` fid Sesh: Glass Panels 

with the decorative theme of the room. To Coors... 
these people, the finding of Sessions Clocks 

is a delightful discovery. fr 
There are Sessions mantel and wall clocks, 
` varying in size, shape and design, to suit 
every room, and to harmonize with every 
type of interior decoration. Sessions Clocks 
inherit the traditions of nearly a century for 
excellence in design and craftsmanship. 
They are, to a very high degree, accurate 
timekeepers, and always reasonable in price. 
Ask to see them at your dealer’s. He will un- 
doubtedly be glad to hold for you until Christmas, 


clocks bought now for gifts. Write for booklet, 
“Friendly Clocks.” 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY 
119 East Main St., Forestville, Conn. 
New York: 1750 Woolworth Building 
Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 


TRAYMORE—20¥ inches Long; 10 
inches High; 8 Day Movement; Genuine 
Mahogany Case; Rich Finish. Hand Carved 
Scroll; 6 inch Silver or Porcelain Dial; 
Silver Bezel with Gold Plated Sash; Convex 
Glass; Hour and Half Hour 

Cathedral Gong Strike......... 
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Try This Way 


See how your teeth look then 


ERE is a new way of teeth clean- 

ing—a modern, scientific way. 
Authorities approve it. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. 

Ask for this ten-day test. Watch 
the results of it. See for yourself what 
it means to your teeth—what it means 
in your home. 


The film problem 


Film has been. the great tooth. 


problem. A viscous film clings to your 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. Old 
ways of brushing do not effectively 
combat it. So millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause de- 


Germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


Combat it daily flm 


P which 
Dental science has now 
found ways to daily combat 


Pepsodeni 


REG. U.S. 


4 Protect the 
cay. Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 


integrates the 
film, then re- 


moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a 


combatant 
contains 


harsh grit. 


that film. Careful tests have amply 
proved them. 


They are now embodied, with other 
most important factors, in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 


Millions of people now use this tooth 
paste, largely by dental advice. A 
10-Day Tube is now sent free to every- 
one who asks. 


Its five effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It highly polishes the 
teeth, so film less easily adheres. 


It stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Modern authorities deem 
theseeffectsessential. Every 
use of Pepsodent brings 
them all. 


This test, we believe, will 
bring to your home a new 
era in teeth cleaning. And 
benefits you never had be- 
fore. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE "^ 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Mail ro-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Dept. 291, 1 104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Only one tube ro a family 


You'll see and feel 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 


of man will take to violin collecting. Dan- 
iel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, is a musician and a lover 
of old violins, and he possesses a very fine 
one made in 1683 by Nicholas Amati. 
J. E. Greiner, one of the great engineers 
of this generation, noted as a bridge 
builder, owns the Wilhelm; Stradivarius, 
made in 1725. Felix E. Kahn, the banker, 
has the Sancy ‘Strad, made in 1713. 
Felix M. Warburg, also a banker, pos- 
sesses the Vaslin 'Strad' 'cello, dated 
1725, and Mr. Herbert N. Straus, of R. H. 
Macy and Co., has L'Évéque of 1690. Ex- 
senator Clark and Mrs. Clark are among 
the noted collectors of violins. 

"Women collectors are rare. 
known but half a dozen. 

" With the exception of musicians, few 
people seem to realize that a bow is about 
as important as a violin. Bows run up to 
twenty-five hundred dollars in value. T he 
finest are those made by Francois Tourte, 
a French maker who lived more than a 
hundred years ago. A real collector is as 
careful of his collection of bows as of 
fiddles. 

"Even a musician will mistake the 
value of an instrument, because musicians 
are highly temperamental folks, and a 
cheap violin may be made to respond to a 
mood. So musicians rarely trust their 
own judgment. They call upon some 
house such as ours for advice when a 
purchase is contemplated. 

“There are, unfortunately, unscrupu- 
lous dealers in old violins—or dealers who 
possess little real knowledge, who sell 
imitations of old masters as genuine. One 
collector I know, who is a clever man with 
good judgment, recently paid eight thou- 
sand dollars for a spurious ‘Strad? 


I have 


“A PIPE organ used to be a church in- 

strument exclusively, and was identi- 
fied with solemn occasions. But since 1907 
the orchestral organ has extended the or- 
gan field to include every form of musical 
entertainment. This organ may be con- 
structed to reproduce every known musi- 
cal instrument with the accuracy and 
verve of a great orchestra or band, and of 
course its main appeal lies in its rich, soul- 
stirring tones. 

“One of the first organs of this type 
was installed for the great camp meeting 
auditorium at Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Shortly after its installation, in order to 
show its power, a number of popular con- 
certs were announced. In these an imi- 
tation of a storm was given. 

“To find out how the audience liked the 
various numbers, we had men stationed 
here and there throughout the auditorium. 
One of our men sat directly behind two 
elderly ladies. When the organ began on 
the storm, and the raindrops (of music) 
fell, both old ladies looked anxiously up at 
the roof. 

“*There,’ said one in reproof to the 
second, ‘I told you to bring an umbrella!” 
And when the thunder began several 
women became nervous. 

“Some time after the installation of the 
Ocean Grove organ we placed a smaller 
but similar one in the Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia.” 

“T remember those concerts,” I inter- 
rupted. “I waited three weeks to get 
seats, and the police reserves had to be 
called to handle the crowds." Mr. Wur- 
litzer nodded. 
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Frem a Painting by Tony Sarg 


You don’t have to be the village fire chief, 
nor must you paint your car red to take advan- 
tage of the long-lasting beauty of Effecto Auto 
Finishes. Put azy one of the eight live exame/ 
colors on your own car and let it dry a day 
or two. You'll have a paint job that will say 
there longer than the finish on most new cars. 


Color card showing the full line of Effecto jhe surface and Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
colors, and names of P@L dealers in your Sove cave all” BOWA ug by painters, specified by architects and 
vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. y sold by leading paint and hardware dealers, 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


BERT VARNISH 
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| Home Shopping 


The famous reliable house of Daniel Low & Co. 
established half a century, has a most unusual selec- 
tion remarkable for value, variety and good taste. 
Diamonds Table Silver Leather Goods 
Watches Toilet Silver Novelties 
Gold Jewelry Dutch Silver Stationery 
Write Address below or send post card 
for our 168 page “Gift Book.” 


* 


This Dainty Pin 
7 Solid 14k with plati- 
num front and genu- 
ine pearl B3664 $4.50 


Send for our 
Book About Diamonds 


Diamond Ring 
of unusual value. Cluster of 
fine blue white genuine diamonds 
with border of synthetic sapphires 
set in platinum top and solid 18k 
white gold D6461 $68.00 


Sterling 


. Handled 
Fruit Knives 
very charming design 
J5100 2 for 1,00 


Salts and Peppers 


Hammered Sterling Silver, 4 
in. high. Set of six H9150 3. 


, 
i white gold. 84871 10.00 


Sautoir Perfumette Automobile © Vase 
Sterling silver, long Engraved glass with nickel hol- 
silk cord. Screw top der, N2150 Sprays of heather and 
and dropper S1048 1.75 zinnia 2.75; without flowers 2.00 


For. Man or-Boy 
A pair of finé link buttons 
and a pocket knife; one 
blade and file in satin lined 
box. Sterling silver and 
fine black enamel S1445 
3.50 Similar set. All solid 


Fine Leather Goods 
Everything from a small 
purse to a fitted 
suit case For Women 
Rose or Blue 
W333 3.00 


fae 
a 


Brown Leather 
W334 3.00 
“Kant Kick Off” 
because of special shape 
and soft fleecy lining. 
Genuine sheepskin with 
the wool inside. Wonder- 
fully warm and comfort- 
able. Mention size. 


Keytainer with Purse 
A new idea every woman 
would like, has also place 
for license or identification 
slip. L938 for six keys 1.50 
L944 four 1.25 Finest cow- 
hide, black or brown. 


“Telephone” 
Magnifying Glass 4 


‘* 


Hindu Crystal Ball 

Modern adaptation of old 
gazing ball. When ball ceases 
rolling reveals your fortune 
number. Attractively boxed 
with directions N411 1.00 


So handy to hang on 
phone. Nickel pla- 
ted, diam. 2% inches 
Z145 1.25 


Many Useful ‘The beautiful 
Gifts for Richelieu Pearl 
E Toilet Sets 

the Home 


are in our catalogue 


Desk Set. Roseor Blue moire material celluloid 
covered for long use. Stationery rack, ink, blotter and 
pad 19 x I5 in. L992 3.75 Special value, 


DANIEL Low & Co 


240 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
^ SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
RANE LLL LBS AR tque aana = 


^DORESS | 


ES 
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“Te was the biggest compliment ever 
paid to an organ," he said. “The de- 
mand for seats was so great that thé con- 
certs were repeated at intervals for two 
years, and the profits from the perform- 
ances paid for the organ. 

“The recognition of the orchestral or- 


gan a$ a popular instrument for general 
unctions began in the West and traveled 
eastward’. But the East has taken to the 


use of orchestral organs for social affairs. 
Hotels, like the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, 
have them installed for their ballroom and 
dining-room guests, and dancing to an 
organ no longer seems blasphemous. 
“Cecil de Mille, the motion picture pro- 
ducer, is an organ enthusiast and has one 
in his own home; which he himself plays. 
Dr. George Woodward, at St. Martin-in- 
the-Field, Philadelphia; Mr. William H. 
Bristol, of Waterbury, Connecticut; and 
Mr. Wheaten G. Ferris, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, all have orchestral organs in their 
homes. = 


“TO-DAY. the majority of the big movie 
theatrés are equipped with orchestral 
organs: which -are built especially for 
amusement purposes, and differ from 
church organs in the design and voicing of 
the pipes, and which have the addition of 


-harps, xylophones, bells, and drums, and 


other instruments not used in church 
music. Many of these theatres give 
special organ concerts each week to full 
houseS. Tiete is a great demand to-day 
for capable musicians to play organs in 
homes, theatres, churches, and audito- 
riums. 

“Orchestral organs are the highest- 
priced instruments sold. They vary from 
the small organ for homes, which begins 
at five thousand dollars, to the great or- 
pan for auditoriums, which costs up to one 

undred thousand. One especially fine 
organ recently installed in the public 
auditorium ef the City of Denver, Col- 
orado, cost one hundred thousand dollars. 
Such an organ takes four months to build, 
and at least two months to install. 

“The pipes in these organs are huge. 
In the one at Ocean Grove, the biggest 
pipe is three feet square and thirty-two 
feet long. ; 

"One day, about three months after the 
installation of an organ somewhat smaller 
than this in a town in New Jersey, we were 
called on the telephone. he organ 
wasn't working properly, and the owners 
wanted someone to come out at once. We 
sent a man, and he found in one of the 
pipes a cat with a litter of kittens, curled 


| up contentedly in the bottom! 


“The piano is the universal instrument. 
Many a home has a piano simply as a 
piece of furniture, only an occasional guest 
playing it. Not long ago we sold a very 


| rich woman a piano made in the time of 
| Louis the Sixteenth, because the interior 


decorator who was doing the house had so 
ordered. The woman neither knew nor 
cared anything about music, but she 
cheerfully paid three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for E piano, and ordered it 
old. 
"One New Vork City multi-million- 
aire, who was in the clothing business, has 
a room in his home all in gold. In one end 
of the room there is a screen of silver 
piano wires, almost invisible, behind 
which birds of various colors flit about. 
For this room we made a reproducing up- 


ient piano, finished in old ivory and 
old. 
$ “The big piano trade is in cities. Where 
they all go is a mystery. We alone sell 
fifteen hundred a month, which makes a 
total of eighteen thousand a year. At 
present people in cities are exchanging up- 
rights for small grand pianos, and the up- 
rights are being shipped to country dis- 
tricts. The large upright piano threatens 
to become extinct in five years. The 
small form of upright, known as the studio 

iano, is the smallest instrument of its 

ind in existence. It was designed to 
meet the needs of the ever-shrinking 
apartment, and sells almost entirely in 
cities. 

“In our retail stores we are constantly 
visited by mothers and fathers who want 
the children to do something musical, just 
what they do not know. A woman came 
into our local store one morning leading a 
shy boy. 

"'[ want him to play something,’ she 
announced. |^ . ^ .- : 

' "It is always awkward for us, whén we 
have no more to go on than that. The 
safest thing is to ask the boy what he 
likes, for music depends on the love of the 
performer. If he doesn't know, we have 
to try him out a little. The shape of his 
mouth may make him a good brass instru- 
ment performer, or it may handicap him. 

“Grown people are about as bad. One 
man who wanted to play something has 
rauek: five instruments in succession. 
He began on drums, changed them for a 
banjo, changed that for a saxophone, then 
that for another saxophone, and has a 
clarinet at present, which he may ex- 
change for something else before he finds 
out what he really wants to play. He has 
been very cheerful about it. He wants 
to play, and he is content to experiment. 

“It is astonishing how the idea of a 
family orchestra is growing. One family 
recently ordered a saxophone, a set of 
drums, a xylophone, a banjo, and a banjo 
mandolin. These people live and conduct 
their ‘orchestra’ in a New York apartment. 
It is to be hoped that their neighbors like 
music! 

" Certain instruments are used almost 
entirely by one sex, others by both. The 
harp is largely a woman's instrument, but 
when men do take it up they show marked 
ability to master it. The piano is very 
evenly divided between the sexes. Brass 
instruments are played mainly by men, 
ukuleles by women. The banjo is a man's 
instrument, while mandolins are well 
divided between the sexes. The saxo- 
phone, the most popular of all instruments 
at the present time, is played by both men 
and women. 


“THE cheapest instrument we make is 
the fife, which is sold by the million in 
the five and ten cent stores. We make also 
half a million toy pianos yearly out of the 
lumber scraps of the big ones, and these 
also find their way into the five and tens, 
but they can hardly be called musical in- 
struments, because they produce no 
sound. 

" Among the odd instruments which are 
not generally known is the Sousaphone, 
named for the famous bandmaster John 
Philip Sousa. - It is a huge brass horn. 
Brass instruments now stand higher in 
public favor than ever before. The ex- 
clusion of foreign-made instruments dur- 
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Take an “Ounce. of Prevention”! 


I you could only be made to see, be- 
fore it is too late, how vital it is to rid 
the body regularly of digestive waste. 

If you only knew how much sickness 
and unhappiness is caused by faulty 
elimination you would correct this con- 
dition at once and take steps to prevent 
its recurrence. 


The intestines need bulk 


Men and women who do not get enough 
physical exercise and who are careless 
about their diet have lazy intestines 
which do not discharge their cargoes 
of waste promptly. The intestines 
require a certain amount of bulk food if 
they are to function normally. 


Bran, according to our most eminent 
medical authorities is an ideal bulk food 
for human consumption. It brings about 
regular habits and should be eaten daily. 


Ordinary bran, such as is 
fed to cattle, you have 
doubtless tried and found 
unappetizing. But Post’s 
Bran Flakes, seasoned with 
malt syrup and salt, pro- 


A! hotels, clubs, 

restaurantsand 
onPullman diners 
Post's Bran Flakes 
are served in in- 
dividual Ounce g 
Pretention Pack- 
ages. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


vide bran in a truly delicious form! 
Try it. “Now you'll like bran.” 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes Every Day 


Post’s Bran Flakes give you a laxative 
cereal which never tires the palate. Serve 
it to every member of the family, every 
day. Eat it with milk or cream just as 
you would Grape-Nuts or Post Toasties; 
serve it with fruits; bake it into muffins 
or bread. 


In addition to providing bulk for the 
intestines, Post’s Bran Flakes also yield 
rich nourishment which the body needs. 
Phosphorus and iron, carbohydrates and 
proteins and the dietary 
essential Vitamin B—all 
are contained in this 
wholesome food. 


Your own happiness and 
welfare is wrapped up in 
your family’s health. See to it 
that every one at your house 
eats Post’s Bran Flakes: in 
one form or another every 
day, just as an “Ounce of 
Prevention” against faulty 
elimination ind. sickness. 


serve bran. 


Name 


Address 


11-110 


45 Front St., E. 


Mail This Coupon 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me your ‘‘Ounce of 
Prevention," a free trial package of 
Post's Bran Flakes and your recipe 
folder showing various ways to 


CHy n 9 NK 


' Canadians; write to 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


€ P. C. Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties, Post Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal and Instant Postum 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 631 


ps. 


This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans." Many houses from this collection have been built in 
«ll parts of the country and haveelicited the most enthusiastic praise from their builders. 


Beauty That Endures 


"TES beautiful color tones of a Face Brick house grow richer 
with the passing of the years. An occasional painting of cor- 
nice, doors and window sash and your home is even more attrac- 
tive than when new. 


This abiding charm is but one of the economic advantages 
which, in the long run, make the Face Brick house the cheapest 
you can build. 

Other factors, such as upkeep, depreciation, fuel savings, in- 
surance rates and fire-safety are di in “The Story of 
Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and packed with information of value to every 
prospective home-builder. Sent free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6room houses and 7 to 8room houses, in all 104, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are un- 
usual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. 


We have the complete working drawings, specifications, and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses, 
selected from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 1736 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


ing the war, and the use of brass instru- 
ments for martial music gave a stimulus 
to the brass and wood-wind instruments 
that has made that part of the business 
pve ties as large in 1924 as it was in 
1916. 

* We thought that we manufactured or 
sold every known form of musical instru- 
ment. But not long ago a man walked in- 
to the New York store and asked for a 
wind harp. We did not have one. A 
wind harp is an instrument made to hang 
in the trees, upon which the wind plays 
a mournful and sometimes beautiful air. 
There are a few of them still existing in 
Europe. This is the first request we ever 
had for one. 

"Like other innovations that havecome 
out of the West, the marimba band, which 
is now a prime favorite of the dance or- 
chestra, originated in Guatemala, but 
was made popular at the San Francisco 
Exposition. The marimba is an instru- 
ment like a xylophone, and may be played 
by from two to eight or ten performers 
It often alternates with an orchestra com- 
posed mainly of tenor banjos, the instru- 
ment now gaining rapidly in favor. These 
two have succeeded the cow bells of 1913 
and 1914, and produce a modified jazz, 
which is a refinement of the original. 


“MANY peo le have an idea that the 
radio and the phonograph will sup- 
plant the local orchestras. But these in- 
crease as the radio and phonograph spread. 
Last winter the famous Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, which makes records for a well-known 
talking machine company, was on the 
road giving concerts. At a small town in 
the Northwest, a farmer came to the 
leader and said: 

**Do you know, I came three hundred 
miles to hear you to-night?" 

*** But why?’ asked Betti, the first vio 
linist. ‘What made you come so far?’ 

***T'Il tell you,’ replied the farmer. “We 
never had any music in the house until m 
girl went to college and came back wi 
a talking machine. I didn't even know ] 
liked music. We played the talking ma- 
chine and after a while I found I liked the 
string quartets best of all. I got to buying 
every. record made by a string quartet, 
and: I came on some of yours. They 
seemed the best to me, and I guess I've 

ot every one you ever made. So, when 
f saw you were to play here, I got a notion 
I'd like to see you and hear you play, and 
I packed up and came.’ 

* Perhaps one of the happiest features 
of this work is the interest older people 
take in younger ones who have musical 
talent. We always have a number of 
young men and women whose credit is 

ood with us because older persons are 
nancing their musical careers. If a lad 
is a remarkable performer, someone will 
help him, and often those who fondly 
imagine they are waging the great fight 
alone have help unknown to them. We 
have one young man, for instance, a violin 
player. His two violins have to be put in 
order and fixed up every so often. -There 
is another man, very much interested in 
this young player, and he came to us and 
said: 

*** See that he gets the best attention. 
And when the repairs are made, send him 
half the bill and the other half to me. 
And don't let him know.” 
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The Iron Jaw, by Haroup Titus 
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The Iron Jaw 


(Continued from page 25) 


season, until the twentieth of November. 
On the first of December he, must give 
his answer to the Wycliff people, and the 
answer he would give would be that of a 
weakling. No one would blame him, not 
even the men who were going to lose . . . 
going to lose . . . lose, lose. When he 
did drop to sleep it was to dream of other 
men's losses brought about because he 
could not face life unafraid, as a man 
should. 

Patch was a little stiffer each morning, 
and he did not work with his old speed. 
He was more cautious in his approach to 
birds too, and made more false points 
than he had ever made before. Dutton, 
understanding him, knew that the faith- 
ful old setter wanted to stand every bird 
his nose located, because the time was 
soon coming when he would for the last 
time drink in that delectable odor! 

: A week went down; two; the third was 
half gone. Three more days of the season 
remained; two weeks before he must give 
his answer. The old office would be dis- 
mantled; the old factory would be reno- 
vated or perhaps abandoned; the thin 
his father and bis uncle had built woul 
become a memory. 


"THE last day dawned after a sprinkle 
of cold rain. The sky was overcast, the 
breeze was light and sharp with cold. It 
was the ending of the season, and the 
ending of something else for Dutton. Day 
after to-morrow he would be back in his 
office; that is, in the office that probably 
wouldn’t be his much longer. 

Why couldn’t he go to the Old Fort 
National and show them that he could 
be trusted with the consolidation? Why 
couldn’t he make those bankers not only 
willing but glad to back him so he could 
take the business by the seat of its pants 
and hoist it to its feet. It could be done 
all right . . . by an iron jaw. . . . 

He was so deep in depression as he 
walked out that he did not notice Patch 
for a time. Then he realized that the old 
dog was limping painfully. He stopped 
and inspected the lame foot for a thorn, 
but the foot was all right. The trouble 
was in the shoulder; it was rheumatism, 
probably, and age. 

Patch seemed to realize that. He made 
game farther away that day than he ever 
had before. He went almost to his belly 
on the first whiff; he crept onward with- 
out a sound, favoring that lame leg, and 
always pointing with it held up gingerly. 
He actually whimpered when as birds 
flushed, and when he came in after the 
miss that look of sorrow for his master 
was so pronounced that Dutton actually 
felt chagrined at being the recipient of , 
such sympathy. 

And there was no excuse for missing | 
that day. The birds were feeding on wild | 
cherries, in comparatively open country. 
It was the opportunity of a hunting , 
career, and vet Dutton, the failure, who 
knew he was a failure, could not hit! 

Noon passed; the light waned. “Well, | 
old chap, let's call it a day," he sighed | 
and they swung back toward home. 

Fifty paces on, the dog stiffened. He | 


Such beautiful floors— 


here’s how to have them! 


WHEREVER there is a really beautiful 
home, whether cottage or mansion, you 
will find waxed floors—and particularly 
Old English Waxed floors. Why? Because 
of their matchless beauty, which is rec- 
ognized by leading interior decorators 
, everywhere. 


And because 
Old English Wax goes far- 
ther and lasts longer than 
other finishes. 

And because while its 
lustre is ever so soft, its sur- 
face is ever so hard. Heel- 
marks and scratches won't 
appear if you use it—and 
Old English Wax costs only 
a third of other finishes. 


Work-saving 


Apply Old English Wax with 
the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher and you'll find 
floor-waxing no work at all. 


FREE TO YOU 
You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. This 
new labor saving device does 
two things—it waxes, then 
polishes the floor. It's a 
great improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but 
merely polishes. Lasts a 
lifetime. Take advantage 
of our short-time offer. If 
your dealer can't supply 
you, mail the coupon below. 


Here is a single-unit device that both 
waxes and polishes. It glides over your 
floor as easily ‘as a carpet-sweeper and 
takes all the kneel and bend out of 
waxing and polishing. 
it saves work, it saves wax —and its 


It saves time, 
cost is low. 


Enduring beauty 


But even if you apply Old 
English Wax with a cloth 
you won't find the work 

ard. Floors finished with 
Old English Wax need 
never be entirely refinished. 
Just an occasional teuching 
up of the walk-spots as 
time goes on, and your 
floors will be beautiful 
always. 

Sold at paint, hardware, 
drug, housefurnishing, and 
department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


PASTE 


Send for this Valuable Book — Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative igformation on 

iow to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, w i 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


oO Check here for 

free book only 
Send me your free book, 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture — 
Their Finish and Care.” 


LIQUID 


Tue A. S. Boyce Company, 1627 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


o Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
nver and West, 
t Winnipeg and 
West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


rice of $3.90 ( 
.25; Canada, $4.50; 


work, furniture, 


Old English Wax 


POW DER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
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TALENT Now/ 


TEST 
RATIS Free Proof 


that You 
Can Play 
~that You 
have Talent 


S long as you can 
remember, music 
hasstirred and inspired 
you. And so you have 
always hoped that you 
could play yourself— 
oose your favorite 
melodies and express 
them as your heart dictates— 
share in the greater pleasures 
and profits kar come especi- 
ally to those who play. But 
until now, you could never 


be sure of results in advance. 


Now, however, for the first time, is pro- 
vided a free method by which you can de- 
termine your talent for music. imaxi: 

a lifetime of study and observation, F. 
Holton announces the Holton Talent-Test. 
By it, thousands who never dreamed they 
possessed musical ability will have revealed 
to them great, unsuspected opportunities on 
this acidi to leara of all saxophones, the 


Molton 


SAXOPHONE 


Ín a few interesting minutes your talent is 
measured, so easy it is to know that 
y- Y otr asame no obligations Or reponat: 
ilities—you merely decide a question every- 


one should answer in fairness to his future. 
FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 


America! 1 Greatest Band Instruments 


Mail the Coupon— 
Convince Yourself! 
Your request for booklet brings 
you Appointment Card entitling 
you to the Talent-Test in the 
privacy of any Holton dealer's 
studio or in your own home with 
the aid of a Holton Saxophone 
and our copyrighted phono- 
graph record on which the 
Talent-Test is recorded. 


Elkhorn,Wis. € 
jeterm toy t 


stretched out slowly, tail lixe a ramrod, 
nose thrust straight forward, the one foot 
close against his side, a perfect point. 
This was a chance! No foliage, no cover 
for nearly a hundred yards. 

“Steady, now!" Dutton muttered as he 
passed the dog. “Pll try, but I don’t 
expect—” 

he bird roared out. He went to the 
left and away at an easy angle, the easiest 
angle of all bor a right-handed shot. The 
sight went far ahead of the grouse, 
wabbled upward and down, behind him, 
ahead again and then, instead of keeping 
the muzzle moving, Dutton stopped it. 
The bird crossed the sight as the man 
fired, his charge scattering yards behind. 

“Gosh!” he breathed. “That’s too bad. 
But then—” He ejected the exploded 
shells and looked for the dog. Patch had 
not come to kim. He was not wagging 
his tail. He was not looking at him with 
that old eagerness mingled with sorrow. 
He was sitting down, with his back to his 
master, head hung and gazing away. For 
a moment Dutton itid at him. Then he 
asked, '*What's the matter, Patch?” 


"THE dog stirred, as an irritated man 
might shift himself in a chair. Dutton 
walked toward him. The tail did not 
move as the man spoke, and he uttered 
the dog's name again with something like 
alarm in the tone. 

Patch moved his head sharply and 
looked over his shoulder, and Dutton 
stopped short. The upper lip was half 
drawn back and in those eyes which had 
always been so gentle and sympathetic 
was a light of offended dignity, of anger! 

For a moment neither stirred. The ex- 

ression was as marked as though the dog 
had been given voice and used it to curse 
his master roundly. In it were disgust and 
stinging rebuke, and as Dutton stood 
staring in bewilderment Patch looked 
away with a surly grunt, a grunt which 
indicated, as plainly as any sound could, 
contempt for unpardonable failure! 

Dutton put down his gun. 

“Come here, boy," he said, and 
dropped to one knee. The setter looked 
at him and then away and sneezed. 
Sneezed! “Come herel"—making his 
voice firm. Still the dog did not move. 
“Do you hear me, Patch? Come in, sir!” 
At that, the habit of obedience prevailed 
and with another sneeze the dog slunk in. 

Dutton took his muzzle in one hand, 
but the setter would not look at him. He 
rolled his eyes away from that scrutiny 
and jerked his head in annoyance. He 
was sullen, antagonistic! 

“Well, for the love of Pete!" cried 
Dutton with a tremor as Patch drew 
away and stood back, looking off into the 
distance, indifferent, interested in any- 
thing but his master. “Why, Patch! . . . 
What's come into you? . . . Oh, lord!” 

For the first time in all his born days 
Dutton was being blamed for failure, and 
by the one who had been closest to him, 
on whose loyalty and sufferance he had 


| counted most! 


Dutton rose, picked up his gun and 
aimlessly put in fresh shells. His hands 
trembled as a hot flash surged through his 


| body. The dog's scorn stirred no com- 


bative wrath in him. It stung, it smarted, 


| it hurt terribly, and after that hurt a 


species of anger did assert itself, but it 
was impatience and disgust with self. 


As he had seen himself that afternoon 
with the creditors, Dutton saw himself 
again. Thirty-five and a failure. 

Men are not remade in any single 
moment, but there are times when proc- 
esses of reconstruction that have worked 
beneath the surface for long burst out in 
a sudden overthrow of old attributes and 
characteristics. That dog's scorn broke 
down barriers within utton. Some 
thing new in the man was whipped to life 
by it and Dutton heard ipa nga ay 

“Turn you down, Patch? I’d turn you 
down after all this . . . when it's your 
last chance, maybe? I'd take that away 
from a friend and— 

“Go on, boy. Hie on?’ 

His voice was uncertain, as a man’s 
legs, on recovery from long illness will be 
uncertain. He started to walk on but 
the dog, rising, only limped at heel. 


“Hie on!” The words came with a new 
sharpness, for Dutton’s breath was quick- 
eart 


ened by that strange pound of his 
“Hear me, Patch? Go on, boy!" He 
waved his. hand with an imperious ges 
ture, à commanding, positive motion, 
the like of which he had never made 
before, and the dog looked at him curi 


ously. “I said—Hie on!” 
The tip of Patch’s tail waggled and he 
raised his head. Dutton, blinded to 


detail for the moment by the rampant 
emotions in his breast, did not realize 
what was happening. He saw only dis- 
obedience in the face of his new resolu- 
tion. He snapped his command again, 
and started forward. 

Then he checked himself. The black, 
moist nose was working. The nostrils 
quirked and expanded and twitched. The 
tail was waggling. Patch's ears came up 
and he started slowly forward. He went 
tentatively, then with tensing assurance; 
the motion of his tail dwindled to a vibra- 
tion of its tip; he stopped and froze. 

They were at the head of a thick swamp. 
Down in the hollow, clover grew among 
the stumps. Patch had caught the body 
scent of a feeding bird; his animosity fot 
his master had disappeared before this call 
to instinct. He was pointing . . . still 
pointing after being betrayed, after being 
imposed upon for years! ~ 


ASREAT sense of responsibility settled 


over Dutton, and unconsciously he 


` braced his shoulders, and lifted his gun half 


way to position, releasing the safety catch. 
He went on past his stanchly pointing dog 
boldly, quickly, with strong, sure steps, 
ready for the— 

" Whur-r-r-r!” 

In a mad thunder of wing the bird 
roared out of the brush. He whirled 
toward the open, cutting a sharp circle, 
rushing away from Dutton and swinging 
back for the near covert. It was a short, 
sharp, twisting flight. It was seconds only 
from sanctua It was a hard shot, a 
shot which had the upward, the outward, 
and the lateral angle. A man could mis- 
judge in at least six different ways; that 
is, a man could who would Jet himself 
misjudge. 

Dutton’s cheek went against the cool 
stock with a slam. Both eyes open, feet 
stanchly spread, hand squeezing the grip, 
he stood. The bird flashed over the sight. 
The bit of polished metal swung with the 
blur of wings. It did not waver, it did 
not falter, k opened a space, it kept on 
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The Shift to Duofold 


is now World-wide 


BEAUTY OF THE 


SCARLET 


TANAGER 


It's Replacing Old Pens, Thousands Per Day — on Every Continent 


No Distance Too Great — No Wait Too Long— for Those Who Covet Its 
Over-size Ink Capacity, Balanced Symmetry, Jewel-Smooth 25-Year Point 


Get the 
DUOFOLD PENCIL 
to match the 
DUOFOLD PEN 


$330 


ROM all important world ports 
comes the call for Parker Duofold in 
ever-increasing volume. No distance too 
great—no wait too long—no import 
duty too high—for those who have 
tasted its balanced fit and jewel-smooth 
25-year point. 
Sothe Duofold Pen is sailing forth on 
every ocean lane to the waiting hands. 


Yet you in America can get this super- 
writer at the pen counter just around 
the corner. And now with even the 
war tax removed. 

The pen that men lend without a 
tremor because no style of writing can 
distort its point. That’s why this 
strapping big beauty is used to register 
guests at clubs and hotels, and kept on 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Wi 
Duofold Jr. 


Same except for size 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Duojoldé]) 


the writing desk, at home and in the 
office, in place of spilly inkwells. 

A tempered gold point tipped with 
polished Iridium — guaranteed, if not 
mistreated, for 25 years’ WEAR — not 
merely for mechanical perfection. 

The pen that aids you to give the 
world the kind of impression you are 
capable of creating by quick, character- 
ful handwriting. 

The pen that carries that extra ink which will 
tide you over a few more days, or the few more 
pages of writing that you don't foresee. 

The pen that's handsome to own and hard to 


lose because of its black-tipped lacquer-red color 
that rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager. 

Step up to the first pen counter and add to life 
all the Duofold gives. To avoid inferior imitations, 
look for this stamp on the barrel —''Geo. S. Parker 
— DUOFOLD — Lucky Curve." 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


* SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANB 


TER Siz, 


Year Point 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 
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Underwear UN SIN G Hosiery 
Car 


Munsingwear is now obtainable in hosiery as well as in union suits. 
The hosiery line comprises an exceptionally large assortment of num- 
bers in the wanted colors and materials in styles for men, women, 
children, infants, and is already recognized by the trade as one of 
the great hosiery lines of the country. Thousands of Munsing- 
wear dealers have already put Munsinqwear hosiery in stock and 
are selling the hosiery with the same confidence they have always 
had in selling Munsingwear union suits. 


When buying your Munsingwear union 
suits, ask your dealer to show you samples 
of Munsingwear hosiery. You will find 
the same fine quality and workmanship 
in the hosiery that for so many years 
have characterized all under garments 
bearing the Munsingwear trade mark 
symbol. 


" | 


Munsingwear Quality Assures Comfort and Service 
THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
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| he said, as he dropped 


swinging. . . . under Heaven he would! 

The powder crashed. Patch dropped. 
For an instant there was silence, and ^ itg 
from his streaking, competent, livin 
flight, the grouse made a wilting pitch an 
struck with a bounce and a swish and a 
flutter in the dry bracken. 

Dutton's voice, trembling a bit, but 
restrained and deliberate, followed: 

“Fetch, Patch. Dead bird!" 

Minutes later they sat there, the man 
on a charred log, the dog on his haunches 
before him. Patch’s tail scrubbed among 
the dead leaves, making a pleasent rustle. 
His ears were drooped backward; not 
meekly, but with becoming modesty as 
he sat in patient waiting with the plump, 
warm body in his mouth. 

The sinking sun reached a rift in the 
clouds and swiftly a golden light flooded 
the country. Cherry bark stood out in 
deep maroon, birches were like streaks 
of frost, bare poplars showed dull, gray- 
green. . .. 

The sharp, hot thrill in Dutton's heart 
did not expire. It was still in his flesh, 
still in his singing heart. He saw in 
Patch’s eyes a light that he had never 
beheld before, of satisfaction in a job 
done, of reward for patience and persist- 
ence, and the dog stirred, whimpering 
lowly with joy as he gently rolled his 
tongue on the feathers in his mouth! 

When Dutton spoke it was quite cas- 
ually. “Give,” he said. The dog's jaws 
opened, the bird rolled into the man's 
palm. He stared at it a moment with a 
faint, whimsical smile and then slipped it 
into his game pocket. He stroked brecha 
head, and then took it between his hands 

“Darn it, Patch," he said with a hard, 
jerky little laugh of surprise. “Its easy 
when you make up your mind you've goi 
to do something! . . But, gosh, b 
years everybod 1 know's expected me to 
fall down. And when I've come down to 
their expectations, they've all been so 
darned kind and sorry for me. And the 
didn't know, and I didn't know hat] 
needed. But you did, old-timer. You 
gave it to me, you bet!" 

“There’s darned little difference be 
tween falling down on birds and on busi- 
ness or anything else, Patch." He drew a 
deep breath and flexed one arm. '*And 
blamed little difference between makin' 
up your mind to drop a bird, and do some- 
thing else that's hard." 

He looked close into the setter's eyes 
and leaned suddenly lower, startled by 
something he saw there. His image was 
very small on the retina, but it was exact, 
of course, and the angle of the sunlight 
revealed it clearly. By jing, he had! Why, 
darn it, the Youngest Creditor even 
would have called a chin set like that— 
Sure as the dickens, he'd have said it was 
just that, an iron jaw! 


T WAS the first of December. The 

creditors were gathered in Dutton’s of- 
fice, waiting for him. The door opened and 
Dutton, still wind-tanned from his hunt- 
ing trip, came briskly into the room. 

“Gentlemen!” 

His bow was abrupt, assured. His in- 
clusive gesture was almost confident, it 
seemed. The look in his eyes was not 
mild, not meek. 

“Afraid I might keep you waiting,” 

his leather port- 
folio to the table about which they sat. 
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Why Can’t You Live the Way 
You Want to Live? 


h SEEMS real—that barrier between the way you're living 
and the way you WANT to live—but is it actually so solid as 
you THINK? 

That chap who earns twice as much as you—and wears better 
clothes and makes influential friends—what is it that he HAS 
which you HAVE NOT? 

And why can’t you GET it for YOURSELF? 

He isn’t a college man—necessarily. 

Some of the most successful men in business never finished 
high-school. 

Neither has he any 
special PULL—ex- 
cept the ability to 
render service. 

But HERE'S a 
clue— walk up to him 
and question him 
about his special 
branch of business. 

—And it's ten to 
one you'll quickly see 
the reason for that 
bigger salary. 

x * * 


Thousands, yes 
millions of men in 
the business offices 
of this country are 
bound to their rou- 
tine jobs—simply be- 
eause of the limita- 
tions they themselves 
have fixed. 

They determine with all 
their might to ‘‘get ahead.” 
They resolve with set teeth to 
‘make good—in a big way.”’ 

Yet all the time, in the back of their minds, they 
are thinking ‘‘I cannot—I CANNOT.’ 

And though the route to achievement is clearly 
charted—and though men of average ability are travers- 
ing that route every day of their lives—advancing to posts 
of responsibility and power, and really getting heaps of 
fun from their daily work—nevertheless, these millions of 
routine men are forever seeing in themselves the LACK of 
certain qualities which they IMAGINE they can never GET. 

And so—by reason of their fatal point of view — they literally 
condemn themselves to failure. 

* * * 


Why can't you live the way you WANT to live? 
The answer is very simple: YOU CANI 


job to another — which will steadily and surely lift you out of the 
ow-pay class and put you on the road to real success. 


How can we make so positive a statement? 


—On the evidence of more than 465,000 ambitious men who 
have enrolled with LaSalle Extension University during the past 
fourteen years and have increased their earning power—as a 
result of that training—to a degree that seems unbelievable to 
the man unacquainted with the Problem Method of home-study 
business training. 


During three months' time, for example, as many as 1,193 
LaSalle members reported definite promotion. The total salary- 
increases of these men amounted to $1,248,526, and THE 
AVERAGE INCREASE PER MAN WAS 89 PER CENT. 


What greater assurance could 

one possibly ask than this 
evidence of what LaSalle 
is doing to develop 
within ambitious men 
the capacity for big: 
ger things? 


* * 


* 

Why can't un live 
the way you WANT 
to live 


YOU CAN! 


Stop thinking 
merely, “I am DE- 
TERMINED to get 
ahead.’’ Think also: 
“I see myself pur- 
suing the TRAIN- 
ING which I NEED. 
I see myself acquir- 
ing a greater and 
greater understand- 
ing of business prob- 
lems. I see mysell 
advancing in busi- 
ness power— by the 
shortest route — in 
the least time pos- 
sible.” . 


Then—in order 
that you may begin 
AT ONCE to make 
that picture real— 
make your START 

toward that brighter future 
NOW—by getting from 
LaSalle the further information you should have—the informa- 
tion which will set you surely on your way. 


The coupon, checked and signed, will bring it to you promptly. 


If you have average intelligence, you can absolutely acquire 
i There is, of course, no obligation. 


the business understanding which will carry you from one big 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution : 
INQUIRY COUPON = ——————M— m 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1133-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1908. an X below. Also a copy of "Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

Financial resources more tban $7,500,000. [] Business Management: Traini [] Railway Station Management: CJ Industria! Management Effi- 
i people— the for Official, Managerial, Sales Training for ition of Station cien Traini ti i 

Total rene organisation ny ot p institution Departmental Executive positions. Accountant, Cashier and Agent, Works. Management, mM. 


Division Agent, etc. Control, Industrial Engineering etc. 


in world. Modern Salesmanship: Traini: 

Numbers its studente and graduates more ON Position as Sales" Executives (Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. [J Modern Business nd- 
than 465.000. Business and professional men and Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, Degree. ence and : Training for 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. Sales Promotion Manager, Manu- [O Modern F position as Sales or ion Cor- 

facturers’ Agent, Solicitor, and all Trai respondent, Sales Promotion Man- 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000, H duction Methods: ning for 

positions in retail, wholesale or positions in Shop Man: nt, such ager, les r, e- 

Average age of members, 30 years. specialty selling. as that of Superin: t, General tary, ete 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, o Higher Accountancy: Training for Foreman, Foreman, Sub-foreman, [] Commercial Law. 
colleges and universities, tion as Auditor, Comptroller, ete. Expert Bookkeeping. 

LaSalle-trained men occupying important tions rtified Public Accountant, Cost Personnel and Employment Man- B 
with every largo corpora ion, railroad and business Accountant, etc. agement: Training in the position [ ] Business English. 
institution in the United States. [] Traffic Management — Foreign of Personnel Manager, Industrial [7] Commercial Spanish. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- and Domestic; Training for posi- Kalations er, loyment Effective Speaking. 
pic ec without charge. Scores of big organizations tion as Railroad Re odostrial Eee Sor positions ting to oC pA ck 

HM Laiale Ter man to DD ae arate executive Freight Solicitor, etc. perte C Banking and Finance. Lime LUN ; 

Tuition refunded in accordance with terms of 

antee bond if student js not satisfied with training || VA. enne cens PHOSCHL POSÍLOL. rr 


received upon completion of course. 
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"Ww, bad to get a man to 
chisel the lock open before we 
could pack. I subpose that 


thunk key is sti 


| round 


the house somewhere.” 


“Suddenly a tire went flat on us—and I 
couldn't find the key to the lock on the spare. 
[twas a ewe Situation — miles from a garage 
and getting dark fast." 


everyday 


And now, behind it, a new 
Identification Service 
to protect you from 
permanent loss 


NEVER agaig the question, “Where's 
the key?” 

In this slim leather case, al? your keys 
can be filed away—each on its 
proper swivel hook, each one instantly 
at your finger-tips—as compact as a 
pocket memorandum, as real a conve- 
nience as your bill-fold. 

And now, with the new Buxton Key 
Identification Service, you are protected 
against actual loss. In each Keytainer 
pocket is a numbered card, offering a 
reward for return to Buxton Head- 

uarters, When a lost Keytainer is sent 
there, Buxton looks up the owner's 
number — forwards him his missin, 
keys — and mails the finder his reward. 


has ended 


VA ail 
beaded leg. Toso days laser TA 
—and m 


through it.” 


This two-hook model 
holds the four keys that 
mast car owners want to 
eep together: rage, 
switch, tire lock, and 
house key. It clips se- 
curely to vest pocket or 
ndbag lining like a 
fountain pen—at your 
finger tips instantly, al- 
ways. In a variety of 
leathers and trimmings, 
$1.00 to $8.75. 


all such 
tragedies 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in 
dozens of different types and leathers 
—from high-grade cowhide at one 
dollar and les to gold-mounted pin 
seal at eleven dollars. 2, 4, 6 or 8 
hooks —and each hook holds two keys. 
Combination sets, too —a small Key- 
tainer for the keys used oftenest (auto 
keys, house keys) — and a larger model 
for all other keys. 

Ld r 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hard- 
ware and drug stores carry Buxton 
Keytainers. Dropin and examine them 
—or let us send you the Book of 
Buxton Keytainers— free. Buxton, Inc., 
161 Chestnut Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Buxton Keytainers are still made in two 
styles— with and without the Handy Pocket. 
The Key Identification Service, of course, 
applies only to the Handy Pocket models. 
Protect your keys with new national 
Service — at once! 


BUXTON KEY.TAINE 


husband gave me a 
ipe it 
latchkey punched a bole right 


“Didn’t want to do that; but there’s a lot 
to look after at the other plant." 

"Other plant?" asked the Largest 
Creditor. “The tannery, you mean?" 

“Oh, no. The Wycliff plant. I’ve beenso 
darned busy with their inventory that—” 

The Youngest Creditor interrupted him 
with a noise like a hiccough: 

“You mean, you've been—?” 

Dutton nodded sharply. 

“You left this thing with me, gentle 
men; I was not to give you my answer 
until to-day. I got back on the job the 
twenty-second, and I saw no use in delay- 
ing, so I closed with the Wycliff people. 
The papers were signed the twenty- 
seventh, subject only to their inven- 


tory. 

The Oldest Creditor leaned slowly 
nearer the table in a sort of thick silence. 

“Mr. Dutton,” he began, “let us get 
this straight: You’ve bought Wyclif? 
You've arranged the refinancing program 
that we agreed was essential?" 

“T have." f 

* Where—er; that is, how?” 

The Youngest Creditor jerked his chair 
sharply forward. 

A Dorn! You mean you swung the 
Old Fort National over behind you? You 
sold yourself and this consolidation to 
them?" 

Dutton nodded, and his mouth jerked. 

* How, in the name of the incredible, 
did you put that across?" 


ND then Dutton commenced to tell 

them. He spoke modestly, simply, and 
with brevity, as though the thing he had 
accomplished were a detail, an achieve- 
ment which any man might chalk up on 
the credit side of his life's books any day 
in his business experience. They listened 
silently, but they watched his face in- 
tently, for in his eyes was a far-away look, 
a composure, a peace that they thought 
they could understand. And he con- 
cluded with this: 

"A hard job? Maybe it was. But I 
wanted to do it very much, gentlemen." 
He paused, and then added quietly, ‘‘I 
have found that when one is made to want 
to do a thing badly enough, things seldom 
are too hard to do." 

His gaze went back to them, and he 
nodded and straightened. Years seemed 
to have slipped from him; he was again a 
man in his middle thirties with experi- 
ences behind him and the best of his life 
beyond. He was breathing a trifle rapidly, 
but there was a fine, steady light in his eve 
and a set to his chin that made the 
Youngest Creditor wilt back in his chair 
with a grin and the Oldest Creditor swin 
about to look through a window as if, 
perhaps, he was remembering his own 
young manhood and those big moments 
when he believed so firmly in himself that 
he feared nothing, no man, no battle, no 
circumstance. 


"DOGS I Have Owned and Have 
Tried to Understand" is the title 
under which a dog lover relates 
his experiences with these faithful 
friends of man. Next month he 
gives you some remarkable stories 
of loyalty and intelligence that he 
has observed in dogs, and explains 
why they are to him one of the un- 
solved mysteries of life. 
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MISS HARFORD’S NEW COLOR HARMONY CHART FREE 


Correct color combinations of hosiery, dresses, the assistance of our New York and Paris Style 
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AMONG people of discernment great stress 19 
laid upon subtle niceties of apparel; and Rea] 
Silk Hosiery plays its part. 


Ever since the days when merchant princes 
brought their cargoes of fine silks from the 
Orient and personally displayed their wares 
in the homes of their patrons 


—the personal method of distribution, revived 
by The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, has been a 
highly appreciated service. 


Our own representative brings directly to 
you the choicest colors of the hour, in rainbow 
profusion—colors still warm with the touch 
of Paris; and in your own home, bids you 
match your whims. Naturally, under this direct 
method of buying, your silk hosiery costs less. 


To insure service, top, toe and heel are made 
of finest lisle. Every pair is guaranteed. 


HOSIERY MILLS 


Xadianapolis . Indiana 
BRANCH OFFICE IN \ YOUR CITY. CONSULT PHONE DIRECTORY 
M. 


This gold buston identifies the authorized Real 
Siik Representatice when be calls at your bora 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. A, Indianapolis, Ind. 


hats and shoes for either street, sports, after- | Bureaus, I personally designed this chart for Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. 


noon oreveningcostumesareinsuredbytheuse your convenience, and will gladly send it to you 
of the Real Silk Color Harmony Chart. With without cost. Just fill out the coupon and mail. 


© 1924 —Katherine Harford 


Please have Miss Harford send me, without cost or obligation, the 
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Former salesman 
Wins success as 
photoplay writer 


VERY man and woman 

who has a creative 
imagination and who wants 
to write for the magazines 
and the motion pictures 
will be interested in the 
story of Harold Shumate. 


It is a romance in it- 
self. for Mr. Shumate was 
formerly a salesman and 
did not dream that he 
would ever win such out- 
standing success as a 
writer. 


To-day he is nationally famous as a writer 
of successful photoplays, including "The White 
Sin," "The Moonlight Sonata," “The Last Rose 
of Summer," "Eli, Eli" and “Home Sweet 
Home." 


Have you the urge to write? 


If you have a creative imagination and the 
natural ability to write, there is no reason why 
you cannot learn the established technique of 
writing and sell your stories. 

The best proof that this can be done is that 
scores of men and women like yourself are ac- 
tually doing it. Many of them, like Mr. 
Shumate, did not dream that they could ever 
break into the ranks of the professional writers 
until the Palmer Institute of Authorship showed 
them the secrets of story building. 


Unknown writer wins $10,000 prize 


Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student liv- 
ing in Florida, won the $10,000 prize in the 
scenario contest conducted by the Chicago Daily 
News in collaboration with the Goldwyn Pic- 
tuces Corporation. Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida, 
another Palmer student, won the second prize 
of $1000 in the same contest, and seven $500 
prizes were also won by Palmer students. 


Well-known writers help you 


The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
solely to the fact that you study under the personal 
direction of men and women who are themselves well- 
known authors, dramatists and motion picture writers. 

You learn to write by writing. You are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study right at home 
$n spare time. You write actual stories and photo- 
plays which we help you to sell through our Story 
Sales Department right here in Hollywood. 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
new writers are such distinguished men as Frederick 
Palmer, author and educator; Clayton Hamilton, 
well-known playwright and author-educator; Russell 
Doubledaj, publisher; Brian Hooker, formerly of 
the Faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities; 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner 
Sullivan, screen writer and director: James R. Quirk, 
editor and publisher of Photoplay Magazine, and 
Wagner, author and motion picture director. 


THIS 106-PAGE BOOK FREE 
“The New Road to Authorship” 
[t tells all about the Palmer Institute's systematic, 
step-by-step method of teaching Short Story Writing, 
Photoplay Writing and Dra- masc 
matic Criticism—gives full de- 
tails of the success of Palmer 
students and describes the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation 
which gives ambitious men and 
women the opportunity to get 
the complete course free 
providing fifty scholarships an- 
nually. Just mail the coupon 
and we'll send you “The New 
Road to Authorship” free by 
return mail. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 1-L, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 106-page book, “The New Road to Author- 
ship," and your Bulletin containing details of the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 
Free Scholarships annually. I am most interested in 
O Photoplay Writing 
C Short Story Writing 
© Dramatic Criticism 
D English Composition 
C) Business Letter Writing 


Ernest Williamson's Adventures 
in Making Motion Pictures Under the Sea 


(Continued from page 49) 


boat. But several things happened to 
delay us; and the three divers were still at 
the bottom when the hour for the boat's 
sailing drew near. 

" While they were waiting for us to go 
on with the scene, they went behind some 
big coral 'heads' to get away from the 
current, which was very strong at that 
point. They were sitting there, resting, 
when they heard the ship's whistle. ja 
was about two miles away, but the sound 
was plainly audible. 

" There goes your boat, Crilley! said 
one of his companions—and Crilley heard 
him! That was the way we discovered we 
could talk to each other through our 
helmets, if we were close enough and 
spoke loudly enough. 


** (AUT in the open, we unscrew the face 
plates when we have to talk; but 
water is a good transmitter of sound. If we 
wanted to get a lot of fish into the picture, 
we would rap with some nawy metal 
object on the inside of the steel chamber. 
Within a few seconds we would see myri- 
ads of them coming from all directions.” 
“Were the fish afraid of the steel 
chamber and of the divers?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” said Williamson. “They 
were curious, but not frightened. Often 
when I am down in a diving suit, fish will 
swim right up to me and look in through 
the glass in the front of my helmet.” 

* Ever see any sharks?" I asked. 

* Dozens of them," was the calm reply. 

* Did they ever attack you?" 

“ No— because we watched for them and 
didn't give them a chance. Ordinarily a 
shark will circle around you at quite a 
distance and for some time, before he de- 
cides to attack. The water is so clear 
there that, as I told you, we could see 
objects several hundred feet away. If we 
saw a shark circling around one of our 
actors, we would send a native diver to 
divert its attention. I always had native 
divers on board, and they are accustomed 
to sharks. 

* However, a shark isn't always delib- 
erate. If he has had one taste of blood, he 
will attack any object with blind ferocity. 
He has a huge mouth, the roof of which 
is fairly shingled with row on row of cruel, 
sharp teeth. When not in use, these teeth 
lie flat. But when he sets them on edge, 
as he can when he wants to, they are like 
rows of knives. They have a shearing 
motion, so that he can bite off a leg, or an 
arm, as if with the sweep of a huge razor. 

*One thing which we proved by our 
motion pictures of sharks is that they do 
not have to turn over in order to bite. As 
their eyes are set far apart, one on each 
side of the great flat head, a shark often 
turns on its side in order to look at some 
object. But I have made many pictures 
of them biting off huge chunks of the bait 
we lowered to attract them, and they did 
it without turning over at all. | 

“Once, when I wanted a picture of a 
fight between a man and a shark, I went 
down myself and played one of the star 
parts. I wore only a bathing suit, not a 


diving dress. Taking with me a long 
sharp knife, I caught hold of the shark's 
fin and stabbed him from below. 
course I had to keep my wits about me 
and to maneuver quickly. 

"My position—hanging onto the fin 
just back of his head—was a strategic 
one. Í was out of reach of both his mouth 
and his tail. The latter was important, 
for he can land a terrific wallop with his 
tail. One reason why the glass in the 
chamber funnel must be so thick is 
the possibility of a shark’s hitting it, head 
on, or giving it a blow with its tail. 

"You hear more about sharks than 
about barracudas; but the latter are just 
as great a menace. A six-foot barracuda 
can take off your hand at one bite—and 
he doesn’t deliberate over it as a shark 
does. His teeth are sometimes poisonous, 
too; so, even if he merely gets them 
into your flesh, you are likely to die from 
the effects of it. 

“Another unpleasant denizen of the 
waters where I take these pictures is the 
giant moray: a vicious creature, looking 
something like a huge eel with a sort of 
ruffle down its back. Once, when two of 
us were down in diving suits, I saw a big 
moray squirm under the edge of a large 
mass of coral. 

“Hes going to lay for me,’ I said to 
my companion; 'and the minute he sees 
my foot come around that rock, he'll 
attack. I'll see if I can't get him.' 

“I had with me a long iron rod with a 
sharp point at one end; and with this 
weapon poised for action I stepped cau- 
tiously around the coral rock. Instantly 
the moray was out of his hiding place. I 
made a stab at him and, luckily, struck 
him squarely with the point of my spear. 
He put up a lively fight, twisting and 
turning like mad. But finally I had him 
securely impaled, and could lift him up 
into the water where the camera showed 
him plainly. That is one of the incidents 
pictured in ‘Wonders of the Sea. " 


st How does it seem,” I asked, “to be 
walking around twenty or thirty 
feet under water? Is it hard going?” 

“Not in still water,” said Williamson. 
“But when I'm getting an under-sea 
motion picture, I choose a place where 
there is a swift current, or a time when 
the tide is running strong. You have 
noticed that in outdoor motion pictures 
the wind usually seems to be blowing. 
The director wants this, because it adds 
to the effect. And if nature doesn’t 
furnish the wind when it is needed he can 
supply it with electric fans. He can get a 
howling gale by using airplane propellers. 
But I can't produce artificial currents, so 
I must have real ones. 

“In submarine gardens—as they are 
commonly called—there is practically no 
vegetable growth. Although they are 
filled with what seem to be Plants. shrubs, 
and trees, most of these are animal in 
their nature or origin. 

“The varieties of coral, for instance, 
are amazing in number and in contrast. 


. 
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More Popular Tha 


In adopting all-steel bodies for both closed and open 
models, Overland has risen to even greater strength in 
public favor. After all, everybody knows that steel is far 
superior to wood; that steel will not warp or crack; that 
steel outlives wood many times over. Steel is 30 times 
stronger than wood! 


Most motor car bodies are skeletons of wood with thin 
sheets of steel nailed outside. The modern all-steel body 
is a frame of steel covered with steel — all steel—welded 
into one-piece solidity and strength. Only coachwork 
built entirely of steel can be finished in hard-baked 
enamel—a finish that defies mud, dust, miles and the 
flight of time. 


Everybody appreciates the great added safety of all-stee) 
coachwork—and the lasting beauty of it. Overland’s big 
power, its reliability, its fine comfort and great economy 
have always appealed to owners, because they know 
Overland is a “round trip” car—a car that gets you there 
and brings you back! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


OVERLAN D 
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Wing Chair No. 2012 
Leg-rest disappears when not in, 
hown below, 


[The World's Easiest Easy Chair] 


use, as in models s 


No. 22 Special 
Rest and dream in this 
handsome overstuffed wing 


chair. Tapestry or velour. 


Mahogany or walnut finish. 


No. 6 Special 
Solid comfort!  Leg-rest is 
shown extended. Disappears 
when not in use, A chair 
for the family! 


No. 27 Special 


A thoroughly comfortable 
and attractive arm chair 
upholstered in tapestry. 
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For the World's 
“Tiredest” Man, 
This Easiest Chair 


F you were actually the world's 
*tiredest" man, this Royal Easy 
Chair would give youa thrill you'd 
never forget. Try it—and see! Sit 
in a Royal for a minute. Put your 
feet up on the leg-rest—now lean back— 
touch a button, and the back reclines gent- 
ly until you find the utter rest and relax- 
ation you've been longing for. 


And there'sa final touch of comfort in the 
disappearing leg-rest. Keeps father's feet 
off the other chairs, too. Homes are hap- 
pier than ever when father is as comfort- 
able as this. And mother will like the 
beauty, style and distinction of Royal 
Easy Chairs. Offered in a wide variety of 
styles and in velour, mohair, tapestry or 
leather coverings. Moderate in price, fully 
guaranteed. Sit in a Royal at your furni- 
ture dealers'— then decide. 


Royal Easy Bed-Davenport 


Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
Royal Easy Spring Units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
dresser drawer. Cedar-covered bedding compart 
ment. Write for style book “Royal Comfort". 


Manufactured Solely By 
Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 
Fully Protected by U. S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 
m 


5000 LEADING FURNITURE DEALERS 
SELL ROYALS: SEE YOUR DEALER 


There are actual trees of antler coral, 
three times as high as a man; and there 
are groups of round coral ‘heads,’ looking 
like piles of huge cauliflower, beautiful in 
form and color. There are exquisite, lace- 
like fans, four or five feet in diameter. 
And there are long plumes, sea rods, sea 
lilies, and sea anemones—all looking like 
plants, though they really are animal 
growths. 

"When a strong tide, or current, is 
running through one of these sea gardens, 
the effect is of a real garden with a high 
wind blowing. The branches of the 'trees' 
and 'plants' Tend as if in a gale; long fern- 
like fronds sway back and forth; the 
whole effect is of a wind storm. 

“To make headway against the current 
we must lean forward as we walk. Some- 
times we have to lean so far that our 
bodies are almost in a horizontal position. 
Out in the air, a man couldn’t keep in that 
position. He would fall on his face. But 
the current of water prevents us from 
falling, especially as the air in our helmets 
is buoyant. 


* YN a self-contained suit a man is not 

supposed to stay down longer than 
about one hour, the length of time depend- 
ing a good deal on what he is doing. If the 
scene calls for much action, he breathes 
rapidly and deeply.. This uses up the 
oxygen in the oxylithe more quickly, and 
he has to come up sooner than he would 
if he were not exerting himself. 

“T have stayed down five hours in a 
regular diving suit. You see, I often did 
the under-water scenes myself, especially 
if there was any risk involved, or if it 
required elaborate instructions. 

‘In this case, I took the róle of the 
hero, who was supposed to discover an 
old chest at the bottom of the sea. Of 
course the chest was one we had 'planted" 
there. He lifts the great heavy lid to 
examine the contents; and as he rests his 
hands on the edge of the chest, the, lid 
falls, catching his fingers. 

* [ cut two depressions in the edge, one 
for each hand, so that my fingers wouldn't 
be crushed. But as we moved the cham- 
ber near the chest, to get a close-up, these 
depressions mustn't show. So I covered 
them with pieces of rubber to make the 
edge look perfectly even. Then I took 
pains to place my hands on the rubber, 
which yielded when the lid fell on my 
fingers. If I had missed the exact spots, 
my hands would have been badly hurt. 

“While I was doing the scene, I got the 
signal—certain pulls on the life line— 
which meant that I was to stop. Later, I 
learned that something had gone wrong 
with the camera. Thinking it would be 
only a short wait, I stayed where I was: 
just sat down and made myself comfort- 
able. From time to time I would receive 
the signal to wait; but finally I got one to 
go ahead, and we finished the scene. 

“When I came to the surface, I was 
astonished to find that I had been down 
there five hours! I think anyone would be 
surprised at the swiftness with which 
time passes when you are under water. 
It is as interesting to an ordinary man 
to be at the bottom of the sea as it would 
be for a merman—if there were such a 
creature—to visit Broadway." 

“Did you ever encounter an octopus?” 
I asked. 

“Ive seen a good many small ones 
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His twenty-first birthday! How 
happy he is to-night! The new dinner- 
suit. The fellows he went to school 
with. The reminiscences and the echo- 
ing peals of laughter. 

They call him a “man” now. Le- 
gally, he is. But you know he’s just a 
boy, with the world before him. 

And suppose something happened 
to you. Of course, it may not. But, 
suppose. Your boy will have to take 
hold and carry on. Will he have a 
square shake? Or will there be handi- 
caps too severe for his years?—perhaps 
even the support of his mother and 
sisters and the home. 

When your boy is twenty-one, it is 
time to make a confidant of him in in- 
surance matters. He should be shown, 


PHOENIX 


WILL YOUR BOY HAVE A CHANCE? 


also, the wisdom of beginning with his 
first earnings to insure his own future. 
Never again can he obtain insurance 
so advantageously. 


Ask the Phoenix Mutual represen- | 


tative to discuss with your son and 
yourself the various forms and uses of 
life insurance. It is for such service as 
this that the Phoenix Mutual man is 
specially trained and equipped. You 
will find him a man of character ‘and 
standing, ready to counsel fairly in 
your interest. 


Place your insurance on a basis now 
where you will never fear to confide in 
your son. Perhaps he is still a lad, 
or a baby in his mother’s arms. But 
the years pass swiftly. That twenty- 
first birthday will come all too soon. 
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“I fink you'll be better to-morrow” 


“You'd better take castor oil, | 
fink,” the "doctor" diagnoses 
solemnly. 


"Q-o-0-o!" 
“I mean Squibb's Castor Oil. 


It doesn't taste at all. Muvver 
gave it to me when I was little. . ` 


Pure and clear, Squibb's Castor 
Oil (Tasteless) wins children to 
its use because it is actually taste- 
less. Like "easy-to-take" Squibb's 
Milk of Magnesia, it saves mother 
a lot of fussing with the little ones. 
What is more, these and all of the 
other Squibb Household Products 
have the doctor's approval. 

Each Squibb medicine cabinet 
requisite combines great purity 
and correct strength with some 
essential points of superiority as 
marked as the tastelessness of 


Squibb's Castor Oil. Any Squibb 


Product is not only more pleasant 
to take, but of the highest 
medicinal value. 

Make vour medicine cabinet 
"100 per cent Squibb," and thus 
safeguard the health of your 
family. There is infinite economy 
in highest quality where the wel- 
fare of someone close to your 
heart is concerned. Since 1858, 
Physicians and Pharmacists have 
relied upon the products of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. They know that 
these products are as pure and 
dependable as science and skill 
can make them. Insist upon 
original Squibb packages. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT" OF EVERY PRODUCT E E 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Sqüibb s Bicarbonate of Soda—Free from 
all impurities; without bitter taste. Will 
not irritate the stomach. 


Squibb's Special Epsom Salt—Practically 
free from the unpleasant taste. 

Squibb's Castor Oil (Tasteless) —Puriftied 
by a new process. Free from the usual 
characteristic taste. Children and adults 
will take it readily. 

Squibb's Boric Acid—Pure crystals for 
solution, or soft powder for 
dusting. A soothing mild 
antiseptic. 

Squibb's Milk of Magnesia — 
A superior corrective for acid 
mouth and stomach. 
Squibb's Dental 
Cream — Made 
with Squibb's 
Milk of Magnesia. 
Protects the teeth 
from Acid Decay. 


Adventures in Making Motion Pictures Under the Sea, by Mary B. MULLETT 


when I’ve been walking along the bottom,” 
said Williamson; “ but none with tentacles 
more than a few feet long. Doctor 
Bartsch, of the Smithsonian dosstunen 
at Washington, says that undoubtedly 
some of these devilfish are huge creatures 
with arms fully thirty-five feet in length. 
I wanted a big one in some of my pictures; 
so I made one which is so realistic in every 
detail that eveh the experts, when they 
saw it on the screen, thought it was a 
living octopus. MEC 

“That, and a ‘prop’ submarine, are the 
only substitutes I have used for the real 
things. The submarine was real, as far 
as it went. It could be submerged, it had 
air locks, compartments that could be 
flooded and emptied, fired a torpedo— 
of wood, to be sure, but correct in its 
shape—and had a torpedo tube through 
which the hero entered it to kill the villain. 

“Once, when a man had been sent down 
in a self-contained suit to bring the sub- 
marine to the surface, we very nearly had 
a fatal accident. As we watched for it to 
come up, it suddenly shot out of the 
water, then began to turn slowly over 
onto its side. It went farther and farther 
—until we realized that if it careened a 
foot more the air would escape from the 
air locks and the thing would go to the 
bottom, carrying the operator with it. 
But just before the danger line was 
reached it stopped. : 


“WHEN you consider the possibilities 
of serious accidents, it sometimes 
seems almost a miracle that we haven’t 
had any. Of course we take extraordinary 
care to avoid them. One of the most cu- 
rious of our narrow escapes was when two 
divers, wearing self-contained suits, were 
doing a scene in which one man was to 
step into a quicksand and be ‘pulled out 
by the other one. Sind. 

"We had located the quicksand -and 
had the steel chamber in position. to 
photograph the incident. The man 
stepped into the danger spot, as planned. 
His companion was to seize a chain, walk 
with it around the quicksand hole; and 
then, drawing the bight of the chain 
across the holt; he was to drag the man 
out. It was perfectly feasible, but called 
for quick action. 

* Watching them from the steel cham- 
ber, we saw the second man slowly put 
the chain in position; then, instead of 
instantly using it to drag the other fellow 
out of danger, he stepped back and, after 
a deliberate study of the situation, care- 
fully rearranged the chain. Then he 
calmly seated himself and apparently 
watched with indifference the frenzied 
struggles of his companion. 

“Tf a man's life had not been at stake, 
it would have been one of the funniest 
performances I ever saw. But I can 
assure you that under the circumstances 
it was very far from being funny! For- 
tunately, we soon guessed what was the 
matter: the man with the chain was 
intoxicated—the oxylithe had made him 
lose his senses temporarily. We hustled 
to the rescue, and registered another nar- 
row escape. 

“ Speaking of amusing things," laughed 
Williamson, “I was down once in a regu- 
lar diving suit, when I felt three sharp pulls 
on the life line. That is the signal to come 
up, so I went to the ladder and climbed 
to the surface. 


O MAN, it has. been .said, feels 
mortal until after he is thirty. Sick- 
ness—death— they are for others. 


Then some emergency—the exertion of a 
strenuous game, perhaps, or a day filled 
with tormenting problems—brings ex- 
haustion such as he has never known before. 

In some such revealing moment he real- 
izes the departure of youth—a moment that 
comes once in every man’s life. 

The tragedy of it is that for so many the 
day comes so soon. According to the 
United States Life Tables for 1920, the 
average American enjoys full health only 
until the age of 31. How many of those 
who make up the “average” are spend- 
thrifts of health! 

They go without sleep, and brag about 
their stamina. They neglect regular exer- 
cise. Worst of all, perhaps, they eat un- 
wisely, stuffing their systems with the very 
things they know are worst for them, 
plugging their organs with drug stimulants. 

Almost every man knows the dangers of 
regular mealtime doses of caffein. “Avoid 
caffein” was a lesson repeated again and 
again in the health classes at school. Yet 
millions disregard this recognized rule— 
and at the age of 31 hit the long trail down- 
ward toward physical disaster! 

It is so easy to avoid the use of caffein. 
People in 2,000,000 American homes bar it 
from their diet without losing the comfort 


Once in every 
mans life- 
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and enjoyment of a hot mealtime drink, 
They drink Postum instead. 

Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 
bran, sweetened a. trifle and skillfully 
roasted. It has the full-bodied, delicious 
flavor of this roasted grain. Every member 
of the family can enjoy it together, every 
meal of the day, without fear of headache, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, or indigestion. 

For the sake of health—and the *happi- 
ness that springs from health—we want 
you to try Postum for thirty days. We will 
give you, free, the first week’s supply for 
this thirty-day test, and have Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
send you her own directions for preparing 
Postum in the most delicious way. Accept 
Carrie Blanchard’s offer now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


* Men have always been partial to my 
Postum. Anybody can make it as well as I 
can—but there are a few simple things to 
remember. 

“I have written these things down, and 
will be mighty glad to send my directions 
to any one who will write. I also want to 
send enough Instant Postum, or Postum 
Cereal (the kind you boil), to get you well 
started on your thirty-day test. 

“Tf you will send in your name and ad- 
dress, I’ll see that you get the kind you 
want, right away." 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


© 1924, P. C. Co. 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 


A. 11-24 


without cost or obligation, the first week's supply of 


Convenience and economy! 
Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, 
is the easiest drink in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal (the 
kind you boil) is also easy to 
make, but should be boiled 20 
minutes. Either form costs less 
than most other hot drinks. 


Instant Postum 


Postum CenEAL..... O prefer 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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What a joy the modernized kitchen is! Gone are the old-time built-in cupboards, 
with their inelastic space. In their place are the Sellers Cabinets and the Sellers 
Utility Closets—costing only about half as much; portable, adaptable; masterpieces 


of fine cabinetwork, a 


UST a year ago it was, that I sent 
J for the lovely Sellers book of 
modernized kitchen plans, learned 
about you and asked Jim to give you 
to me. What would I ever have done 
without you! Such a stupid young 


bride I was—knowing nothing of- 


kitchen duties. 

But what I lacked in skill, you 
made up for in helpfulness. WhenI 
overslept in the mornings, or came 
back late in the afternoons, you were 
always there to help me make uplost 
time, witheverythingI needed tucked 
away on your roomy shelves and in 
your convenient drawers. 


When I was tired or cross, the 
sight of you, lovely and white and 
dicertal lookin , with your snowy 
surface, bright hardware and spar- 
kling glass drawer pulls, made me 
happy again. 

When I was buried under an ava- 
lanche of unfamiliar household 
duties, you were the bright oasis in 
my day, for I knew that at your 
broad,smooth Porceliron worktable, 
the moments would go smoothly and 
quickly, wiping out the irritations 
of less easy tasks. 

When I depended most on you, 
days of holiday dinners and party 
luncheons, you never failed to speed 
my preparations. 


But, most of all, in the unevent- 


SELLERS 


filled with conveniences that no built-in cupboards can offer. 


Eon My Sellers on its first birthday. 


ful daily round of homely kitchen 
tasks, you have given bountifully 
of your helpfulness—making formi- 
dable tasks simple—my first house- 
keeping year a Joy. 

* * * 


The new Sellers KJearFront, with , 
D 


theTelescoping Porcel- 
iron Worktable, adds 
42% more working 
space. Ithas the Auto- 
maticExtendingTable QT» eer ees. 
DrawerSection,Auto- cscoping Forceliron 
matic Base Shelf Ex- 32% more Vot 
tender, Ant-proof suface. 
Casters, Dust-proof 
Base Top, Plush-lined 
SilverwareDrawer, 
others of the **Fifteen 
Famous Features.” 
The Sellers Cabinet 
may now be had in a 
new gray enamel fin- 
ish, as well asin white 
enamel and golden 
oak. 

The Sellers booklet, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should 
Be," describing the modern- 
ized kitchen built around the 
Sellers Cabinet and the Sellers 
Utility Closets, will be sent Um, RN les 
free to anyone who asks. less than built-in 

SELLERS&SONSCO ey sie 
sas Elwood, Indiana i convenient, storage 
: EEE 

things, or clothes. 


Finish in white 
enamel, 


[ TET 


Canadian Branch 
Sellers Kitchen Cabinets 
Brantford, Canada 


KITCHEN CABINETS 


“What’s the matter?’ I asked, when 
they had unscrewed my face plate. 

“It’s raining!’ they explained. 

***What do I care? I demanded. 

"'They gave one look at me in my 
diving suit and another at the ocean of 
water in which I had been. Then they 
sheepishly screwed my face plate on again 
and T went back to work." 

"Can you make pictures down there 
when it is raining?" I asked. 

"By using the artificial light—yes,” 
said Wallianon. “The camera man is 
snug and dry in the steel chamber; and 
the actors don’t even know it is raining, 
The thing that makes us stop work is a 
storm that causes high waves and very 
rough water. This moves the chamber 
containing the camera, so that a picture 
made then would go up and down on the 
screen. 


es [^ GOING to have a new experience 
' A pretty soon,” he went on, taking some 
papers from his desk. “These drawings 
show how I expect to use our apparatus 
in pearl fishing. Using water-tight sleeves 
and mittens extending out from openings 
in the wall of the chamber, a man can 
spend hours gathering the pearl oysters 
and putting them into a basket, which 
can be hauled up by a rope. 

“T have only begun my adventures at 
the bottom of the sea. With the William 
son war cae I can go on having them 
until 1 die. That is no exaggeration. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the famous in- 
ventor of the telephone, was at Nassau 
only a short time before his death. He 
wanted to go down into our submerged 
chamber and see for himself what it was 
like at the bottom of the ocean. We 
lowered him down the tube, and he spent 

Imost an hour with me in the steel cham- 


r. When he came up he said it had been 


the most wonderful experience he'd ever 


“Doctor Bell was over seventy years 
old at the time. I have taken women 
down there, and children too— people 
who would not dream of attempting to 
descend in a diving suit. The apparatus 
makes it possible E: anyone to have, in 

rfect safety and comfort, a fascinating 
experience which otherwise he never 
could hope to enjoy. In fact, it opens a 
new and vast realm. Most of the earth's 
surface is covered with water; and this 
yorld beneath the sea undoubtedly has 
immense sources of wealth in oil and 
minerals which are waiting to be tapped. 
Our apparatus has been tested jos a 
depth of eight hundred feet and can be 
built to go even deeper. You and I may 
not live to see all the wonders it will make 
possible; but I am certain that they will 


come in time.’ 


“THE Good Samaritans of the Sea” 
is a thrilling account of the heroism 
and hardihood of the men in the 
United States Coast Guard. Stories 
that show how they race through 
wild storms to the aid of ships in dis- 
tress, how they patrol the North 
Atlantic to warn vessels of menacing 
icebergs, and how they render many 
other services are related next month 
by the man who commands the gal- 
lant little cutters that fly the Coast 
Guard flag. 


Annual Convention picture, 1924, showing less than one-third of the 
Davey organization, but typical of the whole 
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JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Office 


$1,250,000.00 business in saving trees 


An increase of 25% over 


In 1906 the business of The Davey Tree 
Expert Company was approximately 
$10,000.00, with John Davey in personal 
charge training his men in his wonderful 
new science. By the close of 1924 the 
business will reach a total of $1,250,000.00 
for this year. 

In 1906 John Davey had only a dozen 


Openings for young men 


The Davey Company trains and em- 
ploys a few acceptable young men 
every year for the profession of Tree 
Surgery. It is outdoor work, health- 
ful and fascinating. Unusual op- 


portunities for advancement. If you 
are single, of age 20 to 30, free to 
travel, healthy, industrious, with 
high school education and good refer- 
ences, you may qualify. Writetoday 
for qualification blank. 


men —today the Davey organization num- 
bers more than 500 and is national in 
Scope. 

During 1924 The Davey Tree Expert 
Company will have treated in this one 
year more than 98,788 trees—for more 
than 6,000 clients between Boston and 
Kansas City and in California. 

Of these clients 75% will have paid the 
Davey Company less than $200 each. The 
smallest amount paid by any one client 
was 90c —the largest was $15,528.62. 

These clients include owners of private 
homes and country estates; schools, col- 
leges and universities; city parks, golf and 
country clubs; churches, hospitals and 
philanthropic homes; cemeteries; federal, 
state and county institutions; manufac- 
turing and insurance companies, and other 
corporations. 

This business was founded on the gen- 
ius, love and courage of John Davey, who 
gave to the world the wonderful Science 
of Tree Surgery. It was organized, built 


1923 


up and managed by his son, Martin L. 
Davey, with the co-operation of a group of 
unusual men. The Davey organization 
today is made up of men of such high per- 
sonal qualities, ability and integrity that 
any man would be proud to be associated 
with them in doing this worth-while work. 


Openings for proven 
salesmen 
Applicants must hare a record of not 
less than three years of successful 
selling experience in high-class lines; 
must be men of good education and 


refinement and able to meet cultured 
people; must be men of real char- 
acter. Ages 25 to 30 gb Sida It 


requires hard work and offers ample 
reward. Training will be furnished. 
Write Sales Manager for applica- 
tion blank. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 216 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.; Albany, Volckert Bldg.; Boston, Massachusetts Trust 
Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 


Detroit, General Motors 


Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Lombard Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; 


St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas Citv, Scarritt Bldg.; San Francisco, Hobart Bldg.; Montreal, 252 Lagauchetiere, West. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 


falsely representing themselves. 
of genuineness. 


, Protect yourself from impostors. 
and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Sare yourself from loss and your trees from 


An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence 
If anyone solictts the care of your trees who is not directly in our employ, 


arm 
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WATCHES BEA! 


T is but natural to assume that a 
Wadsworth Case, since it adds so 
much to the worth of a watch, 
should also add greatly to its cost. 
You will find, however, that the watch 
movement of your choice costs no more 
in a Wadsworth Case of distinctive 
beauty than in a case of ordinary design. 

To secure this extra measure of beauty 
and that fine exactness of fit so essential 
to the protection of the movement, lead- 
ing manufacturers and importers have for 
more than thirty years dressed their 
timepieces in Wadsworth Cases. 

When, therefore, you select a watch 
with a movement that your jeweler will 
recommend, you may find that it already 
has a Wadsworth Case. If it hasn't, just 
ask thatit beso dressed. For the name 
Wadsworth stamped in the case is your 
assurance not only of correct design but 
of the finest material and workmanship. 


SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


OQ 


pc ac. 9c ORR esse OE 


Tue WapswogrH. Watcu Case Company. Dayton, Ky. 
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The Runnin’ Fool, by JoNatHan Brooks 


The Runnin’ Fool 


(Continued from page 55) 
So I hustled out to Old Man Webb’s 


house and, sure enough, there was a light 
in the parlor. I went up on the porch, and 
knocked. Heavenly come to the door. 

“Ts King in there?” I. said, without 
Waiting to say good evening. 

“ No," she snaps. 

* Are yuh sure of that?" I insisted. 

“Good night, Mr. Engle,” she says, 
cool as ammonia, and shuts the door right 
in my face. So I had to clump down offa 
the porch and away from there. Then 
I took it on the run for the hpuse where 
this Abercrombie King lived, to prove 
out what Tobe and I suspected. 

But when I banged on the door of the 
house, who should answer the knock but 
this King himself, rubbin’ his eyes and 
holdin’ his bathrobe close over his 
pajamas. 

"Did you wish to see me?" he asked. 

“ Yeah, and that's all I did want to do,” 
I said, and turned right around and went 
away from there. 

. And the next day was Friday, and Mars 
Hill only one day away. Signal practice. 
Abercrombie King looked better than 


‘ever, clickin’ off his jumps to the right, 


wheelin' and shootin' sharp to the left 


- on the other side of the line of scrimmage. 


“If I'd 'a' caught 'at baby young,” I 
said to myself when we started for the 
gym as it got dark, I'd 'a! madea halfback 
an him. Abercrombie King, the runnin’ 
ool!” 


HE day of the big game come bright 

and clear and cool, but that’s about all 
I can remember. Dodgin’ the alumni 
yellin’ for seats and givin’ advice, meetin’ 
the officials, and escortin’ the Mars Hill 
crowd to the hotel kept me busy until 
time for skull practice before the game. 

“Well, gang, here we are," I said to the 
squad of fifteen boys, when I got 'em 
together in the gym a little after eleven 
o'clock. “We’ll just go over our plan of 
campaign here, and have a bite of lunch 
brought in to us, and then we’il dress and 
go down to the field." 

“ But I wanted to ask about the cutback 
crossbuck,” says Abercrombie. “You 
fay Wallace used it last year against Mars 

ul?" 

“Only for three touchdowns, ’at’s all," 
says Tobe. 

“Then, will they not be expectin’ it 
again to-day?” asks Abercrombie. 

“Not a chance,” says Tobe. 

“What Tobe means,” I said, “is that 


they will never expect us to produce a man. 


in twelve days who can take Tobe’s place 
and handle that play. It wouldn’t sound 
human to them.” 

“Well, then, we shall hope it works as 
well,” says Abercrombie. “Though I'd 
rather keep to the right, ence I’m under 


way. 
Liste Armstrong won the toss-up, and 
chose the west goal Mars Hill was glad 
of it, figurin' to hold us for downs, take 
the ball away from us, and walk over for 
a quick touchdown right off the bat. 
he teams lined up, the bands quit 
playin', che crowd went from a buzz to a 
roar and then shut up, and the fight was 


Chains that 


live up to 
YOU and YOUR WATCH; 


Wuat a personal, constant companion is a man's 
watch chain. What a prominent and trusted article 
of jewelry. The watch chain must be worthy of 
the man! 

Small wonder, then, that many men of accomplish- 
ment choose Simmons Chains. They appreciate the 
soundness of a Simmons Chain— the excellence of 
its design, the detailed care in its making. "They 
understand that long wear is a natural result of the 
special Simmons process of manufacture whereby 
gold, green gold or Platinumgold is drawn over stout 
base metal. They realize that a Simmons Chain 
looks and wears as well as solid gold— and costs 
considerably less. 

At your jeweler's there are just the Simmons 
Chains that will “live up to you and your watch.” 
$4 to $15. R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Mass. Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


In the panel 
below notice 
the neatness 
ef Simmons 


enlarged. 


In the panel 
below notice 
the neatness 
of Simmons 
link designs, 
here twice 
enlarged. 
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This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From 
the original ingot (illustrated actual size) 
until the smallest link has been wrought 
The swivel says OUt, the ratio of gold to base metal is con- The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons, Stant. With this special Simmons process 94's a Simmons. 
durability and clean-cut design follow nat- 
urally. 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s toll 


Be the one to escape— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Pyorrhea, public menace though it is, can be 
successfully fought. 


You need not pay the price in lost teeth and 
ill health as four persons out of every five 
past 40, and thousands younger, do. 


But don’t delay. Don’t wait for tender, bleed- 
ing gums to tell you Pyorrhea is on the way. 


Start the fight now. Go to your dentist regu- 
larly for tooth and gum inspection and brush 
your teeth, twice daily, with refreshing Forhan's 
For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 
teeth white and the mouth healthy. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many thous 
have found beneficial for years. For your own sake 
make sure that you gel it. Ask for, and insist upon, 
Forhan's For-the Gums. At all: druggists, 35c and 
60c in tubes. 


forhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste 
it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
Cow York, ~2 
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on! I looked around at the crowd to see 
whether it would lynch me when our 
pastin’ was over, but all I. could see was 
old Tobe Wallace sittin’ up there with 
Heavenly Ada Webb and lookin’ happier 
than I’d seen him in two weeks. 

“Ready?” yelled the referee, and Little 
Armstrong threw up his arm. The whis- 
tle blew, and the Mars Hill fullback 
kicked off. The way he went at it I 
thought he’d kick clear over the goal line, 
but the ball slipped off the hill as he 
kicked, rolled anl] bounced to one side, 
and finally landed on the bounce right 
in Little Armstrong's arms on our thirty- 
five-yard line. Armstrong come bangin' 
around the left end, and bulled his way to 
their forty-yard line before they throwed 
him. . e 

“Four-eleven-forty-four,” yells our 
stubby little quarterback. “Pling!” goes the 
ball to this lean King, and off he goes on 
the click-click to try the old cutback 
crossbuck. 

“Purty!” I said. 

Mars Hill's defense rushed up to the 
right spot, met old Abercrombie head-on, 
and stacked him like griddle cakes right 
on the line of scrimmage. It was awful, 
and from the way they lit on him ] : 
figured the kid would last five minutes, if. 
they hadn't already killed him. But up 
he jumped. It’s an awful thing to realize 

uh may be responsible for murder. And 
i had sent this green kid into the game 
knowin' blamed well he might get killed. 
A halfback in twelve days? 

“Try it again," King yells. 

“Four-eleven-forty-four,” yells the 
quarter again. 

Up clicks King again, outside Arm- 
strong, but, blooie! They flop him again, 
four of ’em, just as he cuts in behind their 
line. Good-night! A te 

“Jim,” I said. *they'vé'tole our stuff. 
Somebody's tipped 'ém we' duse ’at play 
Agen, this year. I'll kill the-spy if I find 

imf - am 


4 
*Somebody's done us dirt,” says Jim 


QVR crowd slumped down in their seats 
and kissed the pee eee . They 
knew as well as I did thatswe didn't have 
another durned thing, nor any other back ' 
'at could run the ball. And Mars Hill 
went crazy. NE 
“All right, all right,” I heard this fool 
King yellin’, and looked“at him. He was 
sayin' sumpin to Little Armstron , and 
ointin' to him to hit the Mars Hill guys 
arder. I was gona send in a sub neg t 
quick to tell the quarter (o try some other 
play, or punt, or sumpt? but the quarter 
yelled his signal too quigk for me. 
“‘Four-eleven-forty-four,” he hollers. 
“Blame little fool, I groaned. “Hell 
kill King, the way Mars Hill's meetin’ ’at 


play. 

“Pling”? went the ba L and off clicked - 
Abercrombie King, the runnin’ fool, just 
like clockwork. charged the Mars Hill 
backs to dump him, and night, 
good night! But no, oh, no! d before I 
knew what I was doin’ I was up on my. 
hind legs, throwin’ my hat in the air, and 
screamin’ like a baby. What? 

King shot up for his cutback, but in- 
stead of turnin’ back left, shot out to the 
right, runnin’ like the Twentieth Century! 
Mars Hill went over to meet him behind 
the line, where the cutback oughta go, 
and couldn't get near enough to write him 
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a letter, let alone tackle him! Oh, baby! 


; —and a touchdown on the third scrim- 


mage. Touchdown, of course, because 
Tm tellin’ yuh this Abercrombie King 
was runnin'. He went over them chalk 
lines faster’n Paddock over the cinders. 
With the ball fast in his mitt. 

Six points, and the goal, seven! Our 


crowd went wild, and Mars Hill fainted | 


as one man, or woman. Well, the Mars 
Hill team talked it over, trying to figure 


out what had happened, and then pulled | 


itself together to kick off to us again. M 
kids decided they was winners after all, 
and they turned in like All-Americans, 
every one of 'em. 


E TOOK the kick-off, a whaleofa boot 


thistime. ItwentrighttoAbercrombie | 


King, the runnin’ fool. He caught it, fum- 
bled, oronly juggled for a minute, and then 
was off on the wing, out to the right and 
down the field. Couldn’t dodge, but he 
didn’t need to. Outran every tackler that 
chased him, and ran past them that shot 
at him from the side. But finally, at mid- 


field, two of 'em met him head-on, and he | 


“Fifty- | 


yard line. If they hold us, we can kick | 


stopped. X 
“We should worry,? I said. 


down to their goal. ” 
“We should worry," says Jim, quick, 


and jumps up and grabs his water bucket. | 


He went out on the field on the run, 
sloppin’ water all over himself, before I 
knew what was wrong. And then I could 
hardly get my breath. Old Abercrombie 

King was stretched out on the grass, 
knocked cold. z 

“I oughta be killed for this,” I said to 
myself. But there was nothin’ I could 
do, so I looked around at the stands. 
Heavenly Ada Webb was watchin’ the 
little crowd around King on the field. 
Tobe Wallace was scowlin’ at her. I 
looked back, and Abercrombie King 
crawled to his feet, shook his head to get 
the cobwebs out of it, and then sorta 
grinned, sick-like. 

“Let’s go, let’s go,” he says. And Jim 
come on back with his water bucket. 

“Come on, gang,” snaps the quarter, 
“four-eleven-forty-four,” the old cutback 
signal again. King tries it. Blooie. Once 
more, and blooie-blooie. Mars Hill 
smeared him and the play both times. 

“Jim,” I said,-“‘somebody’s tipped our 
hand to that crowd, and he oughta be 
lynched. If I find the guy—" 

"You'll have to beat me to him then,” 
growls Jim. “PI kill him on sight. Who'd 
tell ’em we'd use Tobe’s play?” 

And then that little fool quarter yelled 
the same signal again, and I jumped up 
torun out and kick his pants offa the field. 
I would of, too, but the head linesman 
grabbed me. 

“G’wan back, Tommy,” he says, I'd 
hate to penalize yuh for this." 

Our gang groaned and sat down. So 
did I. But we all jumped up again quick, 
without groanin’. Why? This runnin’ 
fool, Abercrombie King, was off again. 
He pulled the same boner he had before. 
Shot to the scrimmage line at the right 
and then, insteada cuttin’ back, sprinted 
on to the right and down the field at a 


gait which would make Zev and Man o' , 


War look like truck horses. A touchdown, 
and goal. Fourteen to nothing. 

Our crowd was plumb looney by now, 
and Mars Hill was all dazed, team and 
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The model 
shown is 
the new 
1924 Alto 
Buescher 
Saxophone 


Easy 
to Play 
Easy 
to Pay 


«6 what each is used for. 


It's easy to be popular - to be in demand 
socially - to be welcome everywhere - with 
an irresistible Buescher Saxophone. 


Don't be a wall-flower. Don't be a dawdler. Step out 
of the crowd and into the ''picture." Be able to do 
something to earn your welcome. Learn to play a 


Zuzscun... 
True Tone Saxophone 


Easy? - you'll be astonished to see what you can do in 
a few days. Most people are able to play a few pieces 
of popular music in two or three weeks. 

It's great fun - learning - and you are mastering an ac- 
complishment that will mean big money to you if 
you decide to use it commercially. 

Easy payments to suit your convenience. 6 days’ free trial. Serd 
the coupon or a postal for your copy of the free Saxophone Book 
described below. Mention any other instrument in which you 
may be interested. No obligation. Do this today. 


E BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


oe A Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


e this Beautgfdly WuStrated 
SaxophoneBook 


r Buescher Band Instrument Co.. 
to learn to play a 218 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


1 Gentlemen: 
dn ar Td | laminterested in the instrument checked below: 
lesson chart. It I Saxophone.. . Cornet... Trombone... Trumpet... 
shows all the differ- (Mention any other instrument interested in) 
ent models and tells 
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This beautiful book 


shows how easy it is 


Hundreds of pictures, 
64 pages. You must 


have this fine book. I Town 


DPI 
adio. 
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guess 


This little instrument—the 
Schrader Tire Gauge—will 
stand between you and tire 
trouble. 


By using it frequently 
you can be certain that your 
tires are inflated to the pres- 
sure that gives long service 
and easy riding. 


Buy yours today. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


Chicago 
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rooters both, at what was happenin’ to 
'em. That was in the first quarter. Well, 
in the second quarter, the same thing 
happened twice. The third time, I looked 
around to see what effect it was havin’ on 
old Tobe Wallace. He was just sittin’ 
there on the stands, lookin’ at Heavenly 
Ada. But she was enjoyin’ the game. The 
half ended, 28 to o. 

“Boy, y’r good,” I said to this Aber- 
crombie Ring. when I caught him as the 
whistle blew. I picked him up and car- 
ried him to the gym myself. “ But how’r 


| yuh standin’ the poundin' they're givin’ 
| yuh?” 


~ “Oh, fairly well,” he said, kinda tired. 
I could see he was bein’ used up fast. 


| Them head-on tackles he was meetin’, 


with three or four guys from Mars Hill on 
him each time, would kill off an old- 
timer, let alone a green kid like him. 
“Can yuh stand it for the rest of the 
game?” I said, just before we went out 
for the second half. . 
“I rather imagine so,” he said, holdin’ 


| up his head. » > 


WV BEN the second half begun, and we 
kicked off, I noticed that Heavenly 
Ada was leanin' back and enjoyin’ herself, 
with no worries in the world, let alone 
down on the field or, to put it closer, in 
Abercrombie King’s uniform. Our boys 
were still feelin’ snappy, so they piled 
into Mars Hill and held 'em for downs in 
the middle of the field, in about five min- 
utes. Then old Abercrombie King heard 
the quarter barkin' *'Four-eleven-forty- 
four" again, and he clicked into action. 
“Oh, lord," Jim groaned, and grabbed 
for his water bucket. I saw what it was 
and I went right out after him on the run. 
Abercrombie was met head-on by four 
Mars Hillions, and they laid him cold. 
Rough work. Every guy 'at hit him gave 
him an elbow or a knee, and most of 'em 
give him both. Old Abercrombie didn't 
get up. He was out, cold. And he didn't 
come to till we'd got him back on the 
side lines with his head in the bucket. 
"Have t' penalize yuh half the dis- 
tance to the goal line for comin’ on the 
field, Tommy," I heard the referee sayin' 
as I was helpin’ Jim carry the boy off. 
“Do, and be hanged!” I said. “And 
give those other guys a dose for roughin’ 
this kid, will yuh?” 
But of course he didn't. . And of course 


| Mars Hill made a touchdown, with the 


help of that penalty. But this didn't 
worry us so much. With four touchdowns, 
all of 'em delivered by this runnin' fool, 
who sh'ld worry about Mars Hill? They 
made another touchdown after about a 
year of wearin’ down our boys. And they 


| started grindin' down the field for another 


one, fightin’ it foot by foot. I sent in a 
sub now and then to slow up things and 
help out any way he could, but I didn't 
pay any more attention to that football 
game until the whistle blew with Mars 
Hill on our one-yard line, and the score 
28 to 14 in our favor. 

What? I was lookin’ after this Aber- 
crombie King, the runnin’ fool. I worked 
on 'at kid, with Jim. When I say I 
worked on him, I mean I worked on him. 
Massage. Cold water. Ammonia. Ice. 
More massage. More ammonia. s 

Finally he come to. And when he did, 
here was this Heavenly Ada Webb 


standin' over me. I didn't know it, but 
she was so nervous and so white she'd 
of scared a battleship out of a year's coat 
of paint. How she got down on the field, 
I don't know. But Tobe Wallace was 
behind her, too scared to scowl any more. 

“T rather suspected I should become 
exhausted," says this Abercrombie, sorta 
faint. He kinda grinned, ashamed of 
himself. 

“T rather suspected you'd become 
killed," I said. 

“Oh, no,” he said, and halfway grinned 
up at Heavenly Ada Webb. 

"Yeah, with them guys tipped off to 
our play," I said. “I’m gona find out 
who told *em we'd use the cutback cross- 
buck. They was layin’ for it, and I don't 
know yet how you come out alive. PI 
murder the guy 'at tipped 'em off.” 

“Oh, no," he says. 

" Well, why not?" I demanded, sharp. 

“ Because, because—oh, well, you tell 
'em, Miss Webb," says this Abercrombie. 

"What do you know about it?" I 
snapped at Heavenly. 

“I tipped them off, myself,” she said, 
cool as Christmas. “Thursday night 
when you and Tobe thought Abercrom- 
bie was at the house.” 

“No!” I said, lookin’? back at Aber- 
crombie. * Heavenly?” 

“Yes,” he grinned, and then looked up 
at her. "Heavenly!" 

Tobe scowled. Then I thought I had 
tumbled. It was none of my business, 
but I looked back at her again. Then I 
looked at poor old Tobe Wallace, feelin’ 
sorry for him, anyway. He sure looked 
miserable. 

“But why?” I said, after a while. 

* Because Ab, there, told meto," she said. 

So, finally, I got it! This Abercrombie 
King, the runnin’ and thinkin’ fool, had 
doped it out! He wanted to make Mars 
Hill play for the cutback, to let him get 
clear for a sprint by double-crossin' 'em. 
They’d rush to the left and he'd go on out 
to the right! 

“Boy, I'll say you're good," I said. 
* Ada, you're good. We're all good. This 
is good," I said, goin’ plain crazy. 

“Good night!” says Heavenly Ada. “If 
you can’t talk sense, Tommy, make signs. 
And if yuh wanta look after your old foot- 
ball game, Tobe and I'll take care of Ab, 
here.” 

The next thing I heard was this King 
askin’ Heavenly: 

“We won't need Tobe, will we?” 


TELL, it looked like a storm blowin’ 

up, so I started to beat it, but I had 
to stay and swallow my medicine, along 
with poor old Tobe Wallace. 

“Take my girl away from me,” growls 
Tobe, scowlin’ as he sees the light in Ada’s 
eye, "in twelve days. Can't be done." 

* Can't be done, but there it is," grins 
Abercrombie King, never takin’ his 
hungry eyes off Heavenly Ada. 

I looked at Tobe. He looked at me, 
and we both looked at Heavenly. She was 
lookin’ at this green, awkward runnin’ 
and thinkin’ fool, layin’ there on his back 
on a pile of blankets. Then she plumped 
down on her knees beside him. I looked 
at Tobe. He looked at me, and we shook 
hands with each other. But we couldn't 
shake with Abercrombie; both his hands 
were busy with Heavenly Ada's. 
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What a Country Garage Man Knows 
About You and Your Car 


(Continued from page 31) 


lady and gentleman stops twice every 
year. In the fall they are on their way 
to California; in the spring they are 
coming back. The old man is seventy- 
six, and this year marks his hfteenth 
trip across. He's the spryest old codger 
you ever saw. 

* See th: it car coming in now," said 
Squires. “You can tell just by looking 
at it what is the matter. No grease, and 
little oil! Just about one car in ten that 
comes in here is greased and oiled as it 
ought to be. Most men are too lazy to 
get into the position necessary to grease a 
car. They put in a little oil when they 
happen to think of it, but ‘greasing her up’ 
is a dirty, messy job. to be put off as long 
as possible. 

* When bearings are run without grease 
and oil they burn and wear out. ‘Then we 
get the job of putting in new ones. Any 
man who will take the trouble to keep his 

car greased and oiled can save half his 
repair bills.’ 

“And what will save the other half?” 

Squires smiled. 

“That’s easy,” he said: “ Being willing 
to drive a new car at a reasonable speed. 
A man buys a car, and he wants it to run. 
He knows it's good for fifty miles an hour, 
the salesman said so; but he must have 
fifty miles the first hour, to make sure. 
Cars come in here with the engine totally 
ruined, because the owner wouldn't hold 
in his car until after the first thousand 
miles. 


a NO NEW car should be run faster than 
4 N twenty-five miles an hour; better 
twenty for the first five hundred miles, 
and twenty-five for the second five hun- 
dred. But it won't do any good to print 
that! No matter what you say, when a 
man gets a new car he wants to show it off. 
He knows it has the stuff, and he wants 
to prove it. 
"A fellow was in here the other day 
with a new six. His engine was ruined. 

“What did you run your car like that 
for? I asked. ‘You know you can't ex- 
pect speed in a new car.’ 

‘“Oh well,’ he replied, ‘I just wanted to 
show a fellow that I could pass him.’ 

“Of course it was a small matter, that 
“showing the other fellow.’ But it cost 
this chap a new engine. This particular 
brand of vanity among car owners sells 
more engines than any other one thing I 
know of. 

"[t's a wonder we don't have more 
split radiators than we do, not that we 
don't have plenty. Car after car drives 
up here, and the people in 'em rush out 
and snatch up a pailful of water— pump, 
river, or tank, anything they can get— 
and fill the radiator while she's smoking. 
Sometimes she stands it; but sometimes 
she cracks. The folks are always as- 
tounded when she does crack, as they 
have got away with this stunt so many 
times before. 

“If every man who owns a car would 
remember gas and water, look at his oil 
gauge once in a while, and take her once a 


month to the garage to be greased—by 
folks who don't mind dirty hands—he 
would have few repair bills. 

“You couldn't prove that to some of 
our customers, though. They have what 
we call ‘nervous’ cars. That is, the cars 
aren't nervous but the men who own them 
are. There are half a dozen people like 
that just in this town, people who run in 
every few days with a new car ailment. 
One was in to-day. 

*"Dhere's a knock in my engine,’ he 
complained. 


“Well, I took his car out; but the only | 


sound she made was a sort of purr like 
that of a well-fed kitten. Even her owner 
admitted that the knock had flown. How- 
ever, he was sure there was something 
wrong. 
satisfy him. Sometimes I just take out 
one good bolt and put another one in, to 
save argument. Anything /ixed. satisfies 
the fussers. 
ter—that won't do at all.” 


HILE we were standing in the ga- 
rage door, an elderly man, short dod 
chubby, with curly, graying blond hair 


showing under his old: straw hat, trotted 


in, a market basket on his arm. 
“Will you "phone for me?’ 
man standing near the office. 
“The "phone's right over there; vou can 
use it yourself, " said the man addressed, 
who was himself a visitor. 

The little chubby man shuffled his feet 
and hesitated. “Oh, I guess I ain't up 
on that game,” he said. '* Won't vou do 
it? It’s about two cases of soft drinks; 
ordered "em last Tuesday, and they ain't 
come yet." 

I looked at the little chubby man, 
amazed. 

“We ought to take a picture of him as 
one of the few Americans left who can't 
use a 'phone," I suggested to the partners. 

"Why," said Squires, “we don't have a 
day without a dozen requests to telephone 
for something. One chap needs the doc- 
tor at his house; another one has ordered 
a carload of lumber, and it hasn’t come; 
somebody else wants to know about some 
hardware or machinery. They don't 
make social engagements over the 'phone, 
—they haven't come to that yet—but 


' he asked a 


they do all their business through us, and , 


never touch the "phone. 


I had to go all over the car to | 


But to hind nothing the mat- ! 


"When vou run a garage in a town like 


this you have to be more than a garage. 


We figure that we're a bank, a real estate | 


office, and a bureau of information, as 
side lines. There isn't a bank here, so we 
not only cash most of the checks, but 


also lend small amounts of money to tide | 


folks over to the end of the week or month. 
There are over three hundred accounts on 
our books. About Thursday the fellows 
begin to drop in pretty regularly, and we 
see them through with from one to five 
dollars until pay day. 

“It’s more or less of a nuisance, but we 
never lose anything. With hardly an ex- 
ception, they all pay up. The same thing 
is true of our other bills. 
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CLEAN SKIN is the basis 
A of beauty and the one way 
to cleanliness is through 
the use of soap. But—and this 


is where the secret lies—it must 
be the right kind of soap. 


Scientifically blended from 
pure ingredients—Resinol Soap 
1s free from all injurious proper- 
ties, and satisfies the need of 
every skin. Soft, foamy and 
luxurious, its lather sinks into 
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thorough cleansing which pro- 
motes lasting loveliness. 


But soap must do more than wash 
away visible dirt, and Resinol 
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here may pay off a little at a time, but 
they do pay. 

“There isn’t a real estate office in town, 
so we have to help out there too. This is 
a pretty good-looking old-fashioned vil- 
lage. People passing through it often 
take a notion they would like to live here, 
summers at least. When they stop at the 
garage for gas it’s only natural for them 
to ask us about property. It’s got so that 
anyone having a place to sell, or to rent, 
comes in and tells us about it. 

“But the bureau of information side 
line beats the other two. I don’t mean 
merely answering questions about roads. 
Any garage does that. You see, there are 
not many business houses in town, and of 
course we know the people who run them. 
Scarcely a week passes that we don’t get a 
letter asking about the standing of some- 
body. If a man wants credit for the lum- 
ber to build a house, the lumber firm 
writes or 'phones us. We receive blanks 
of all kinds to fill in for boys and men, 
some for positions, some for credit." 

At this moment, a young man came 
into the garage and asked for the loan of 
a wrench. 

“All right," nodded Squires. 

“But do you lend tools," I asked, “from 
a garage?" . 

“Well,” said the owner deprecatingly, 
“what can you do? These fellows buy 
cars from us, and they have a pretty hard 
time paying for them. We get all their 
big work, so it seems only decent to lend 
them tools to do the little jobs themselves. 
It's a hard proposition for us, though. 
With so many people using the tools, 
they're bound to get misplaced now and 
then. We keep right on lending them, of 
course, but we're glad when the fellows 
do their tinkering here in the garage.” 


“WHILE you’re talking about side 
lines," said his partner, * you might 
add that we also act as insurance agents. 
There are no agents in this town, so 
when a man buys a car we usually attend 
to insuring it for him, against fire and 
theft. We are not in the business, you 
know; it's just another thank-you job. 
"We've had this garage so long that we 
can almost tell the state a car is from 
without looking at the license. Smile if 
vou like, but it's true. Most of the cars 
that pass here hail from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. It's easy to 
ick out a New York City car on its way 
Leine: by the flowers, branches, and even 
small trees, with which it is loaded. 
“These city people go mad when they 
ret out here, as many a farmer can testify. 
ii the spring they tear off apple branches 
and cherry and peach branches, for the 
blossoms; and in the late summer and fall 
they come back and take the fruit. They 
don’t seem to have a notion that some- 
body has worked hard to get those trees 
in order, or that the damage they do may 
mean the life of a tree. As a rule, folks 
from small towns are more considerate. 
“Road hogs are not confined to any 
special locality of course, but New York 
City does seem to send out a large pro- 
portion of them. We've come to the con- 
clusion that being bottled up so much of 
the time just naturally results in making 
New Yorkers sort of spread themselves 
when they're let out." 
“To come back once more to our side 
lines, ” said Squires, “a garage is the main 


hanging-out place in a little town like this. 
The old-fashioned grocery store has had 
its day. While it closes at six P. M., we 
keep open until long after the town has 
gone to bed. The crowd gathers here 
every night. In summer it occupies the 
benches by the door; in winter it sits in 
the office around the stove.” 

For the office at Squires’s still has a 
stove, the kind that gets red all reund the 
middle on a cold night. But the crowd 
talks less than in the old days, for now it 
has a rival. The garage, like most gar- 
ages, has put in a radio; and the gang 
listens in. 

“We got them to sell," admits Lester 
Squires with a grin, “and we do sell one 
occasionally. But the motto seems to be: 
"Why buy, when you can listen in at the 
garage every night?’ 

“The crowd sits and smokes and listens, 
and when it goes home—it goes in its cars 
these days—there are about one hundred 
cigarette butts scattered over the office 
floor to be swept up the next morning. 

“Of course we still take a little time 
off from ‘listening in’ to settle the affairs of 
the nation. No, that isn’t quite true. 
The old crowd used to settle the affairs of 
the nation; but a good many of us saw 
service in the late war, and now we settle 
the affairs of the world. The radio helps 
a lot at that, I admit. 

"Occasionally the old-timers slip in. 
They sit and smoke too, but there are no 
cigarette butts to sweep up after them. 
Sometimes they tell us yarns of the win- 
ters in the old days before snow plows 
were used, when asphalt was unheard of, 
and there wasn't a single flivver. But 
when they go home, they go in /Aeir cars, 
too. 

"Why, there aren't three farmers in a 
hundred about here that don't own at 
least one car. Some of them own two or 
three. The average farmer likes a big car. 
When he goes out, he wants to go/ This 
does not mean that he pays five thousand, 
or more. In general, two thousand will 
buy what he wants. 


“(CYNE big change we notice is that we 

no longer have to teach folks to 
drive. When we began business, a few 
years ago, everyone that bought a car 
came to us for lessons, although in those 
days we sold no cars ourselves. But now, 
if a man hasn't owned a car himself, nine 
chances out of ten he has been trving 
out a friend's car. Or, more than likely, 
his daughters have been trying some fel- 
low’s car, and they get right in and drive 
Dad’s. 

“In winter we used to have days when 
the garage doors never had to be opened. 
But this last winter was so mild that we 
had only one car stored. Indeed, the past 
two winters have been so open that we've 
been nearly as busy as in summer. There 
are more closed cars on the road now, and 
they are comfortable all winter. 

“Some six years ago we had a bad win- 
ter, one of the real old-fashioned kind, 
when it begins snowing early in December 
and keeps on until late March. One of the 
doctors in this country is a woman, and 
for twenty-five years she has been prac- 
ticing in this neighborhood, always ready, 
day or night, to answer a call, even if it 
meant riding miles out into the country. 

“One night we were having a regular 
blizzard—snow, sleet, rain, and hail— 
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Every little mouthful 
has a message : 
allits own 


Th E MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your gums. 


For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 


It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the bloodstream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
“pink toothbrush” appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 
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and out in one of the little settlements 
near here there was a baby coming. The 
folks where the baby was expected called 
two men doctors, who would not go out; 
then they called this woman doctor. She 
put up ES curtains of her little runabout 
and started. She couldn’t see the road, so 
she opened the windshield, and the ice 


| and rain pelted her as she drove. 


“After all was well, she went home. 
The next morning her face smarted. She 
treated it, but it did no good. She went 
to a specialist. He sent her to other 
specialists, and in a few months there 
was a consultation. She had contracted 
a very unusual disease, one ordinarily 
suffered only by explorers on high moun- 
tains, or in the arctic regions. The spe- 
cialists treated it with radium; but this 
brave woman will carry scars all her life. 
And she still goes—in a closed car now— 
through all the storms just as before. 

“Fortunately, there is an occasional 
humorous incident to brighten up a ga- 
rage man's days. We had a funny accident 
last Easter. -Among the Italian families 
living down the road a bit of roast kid is 
the only possible Easter dinner. The 
week before Easter they begin buying 
kids, which are raised on a place down 
below Jamesburg. Then they cart them 
up here in trucks, to be killed at home. 

“Well, one day just before Easter we 
got a call from the main road for a 
wrecker. It was rainy and a sedan had 
skidded and overturned. When we 
reached the scene of the acciaent, we 
found four wild men chasing four wilder 
kids about the fields. When the car 
skidded, the four kids went right through 
the four windows, and the four men went 
after them. Finally we rounded up kids 
and men, put them in our bus, and took 
them home. 


" JT'S a wonder that accidents have so 

few serious results. Some years ago a 
gang of young fellows about seventeen 
years old went to a farm near here, broke 
into the barn and took out a car for a joy 
ride. They probably intended to return 
the car early in the morning. There 
wasn't a good driver among them, and 
they were all crazy—not with booze, but 
with youth. They ran down the road a 
mile or two, gradually putting on so much 
speed that the car got out of control. 
Presently it turned into a grove of trees 
and ran up a young oak, which bent back 
and then straightened, suddenly turning 
the car clear over. There were seven boys 
in the car, and only one was hurt at all. 
He had a sprained arm. 

“There aren’t many cars stolen right 
about here, but car thieves have some 
slick tricks when they do want to get away 
with one. Down a side street in a small 
town some miles below here there were 
four cars parked by the curb. It was sum- 
mer and nearly dark. A fifth car drove up 
and three young men jumped out, began 
examining the engine, and apparently 
decided something needed fixing. They 
worked a long time. Finally, one of the 
young men rang a doorbell. 

“Our car is out of commission,’ he ex- 
lained. ‘We can't seem to fix it; may I 
phone a garage?" 

“When the wrecker arrived, he took in 

tow the car pointed out to him as dis- 
abled, and the three chaps followed him 


in a second car. When they reached the 
garage, the mechanic found nothing the 
matter with the car that had been towed, 
and said so. 

“‘Maybe towing her down here started 
something,’ suggested one of the fellows. 

“The garage man agreed that perhaps 
it had, and the young fellows paid him 
and drove off. An hour later, the garage 
man received a 'phone message that i 
car was missing, and that someone said it 
had been towed off to the garage. Those 
three thieves had very cleverly used the 
wrecker to steal a car for them, followinz 
in their own car, sure of a get-away. 
"TIKE everybody else, we talk a lot in 

this town about the high cost of living. 
But when I see what some people accom- 

lish on a little money, I believe that may- 
b: we aren't as hard hit as we think. There 
is one man near here who probably doesn't 
make more than twenty-five dollars a 
week; yet he and his wife have paid for 
a nice old-fashioned home, which they 
have made into a regular show place with 
flowers and a little paint. They paid cash 
for their first car and also for their second, 
a very comfortable medium-priced one. 
That shows what people can do if they 
want to. 

“When we stand at our door and look 
at the cars coming along we alwavs won- 
der just what is the loading limit. The 
coupés hold two couples oftener than onc. 
Four on the front seat of a touring car is 
common. The New York cars coming out 
on Saturdays and Sundays are always 
loaded up—grandma, grandpa, ma and 
pa, and the children. 

“But I think one man in this town 
holds the record for stowing away pas- 
sengers. He is paying for his car, or help- 
ing to, by carrying his neighbors to and 
from work. He has a five-passenger ma- 
chine; and every morning fourteen men 
leave town in that car! They sit on each 
others’ knees, and stand on the running 
board; but they all get in, or on. 

“People will carry almost anything on 
a car. Every once in a while we see a 
house on wheels, all planned for living 
while you ride. In the camping season, 
cars pass with all kinds of trailers hitched 
on behind. 

“The coast-to-coast machines are heav- 
ily loaded. Some of them need to be, to 
hold them on the road. One young fel- 
low in a town fifteen miles from hae made 
it from Sacramento in ten days. He goes 
around now in a little runabout, with 
about two hundred pounds of old iron in 
the back to keep her on the road when he 
hits it hard. He claims to have made 
sixty miles an hour in her. He was an 
aviator during the war, and he just thinks 
he has to go fast. 

“Recklessness and carelessness cause 
most of the accidents, although drink 
causes enough. Around our little town 
there is less drunkenness and less trouble, 
more homes and more cars owned, than 
before prohibition. Drink cuts a smaller 
figure every year. 

"Women rarely have accidents, because 
most women are much more careful 
drivers than men. The trouble with men 
is that they have the speed mania. When 
they bring a car to be fixed, they want it 
in a hurry, so that they can get somewhere 
in a hurry." 
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(Continued from page 19) 


full of sharp tricks to show him up. 
This ‘is true only of witnesses of the lowest 
type of intelligence. Once a keen or an 
educated type of liar has decided that it 
is worth while to take the chance of being 
convicted of perjury, he will swear your 
life away gladly, gayly, and convincingly. 
He is the most assured and accurate of 
witnesses. 

The liar on the witness stand is not 
self-convicted by quivering lip and sweat- 
spangled brow. Not a bit of it! He is 
the one fellow who doesn’t sweat. The 
sweater is the honest witness who is try- 
ing to recall exactly what happened, and 
is having a hard time doing ıt under the 
badgering of the opposing attorney. The 
honest witness cares; the liar doesn’t. 

The human face is the part of the 
human body most subject to habitual 
control. If you want to find out whether 
or not a man is lying you would do much 
better to look at his feet and hands. 
Watch the fingers of a liar, and see how 
they twitch! Naturally, anybody’s fin- 
gers may twitch from nervousness also. 
But tension due to the chance of being 
proved a perjurer will show somewhere. 
[he liar tries instinctively to overcome 
this by gripping the arms of the chair in 
which he sits, or by clasping his hands. 
He is used to controlling his face, but not 
his extremities. Dislocate his hands from 
the chair or from each other, and you will 
have him at a disadvantage. Over and 
over again I have seen shrewd and com- 
placent witnesses lose their. self-posses- 
sion when told to unclasp their hands, or 
to take them out of their pockets. 

I do not mean to suggest that the truth 
can ever be ascertained by the badgering 
or bullying of a person. It never pays 
to bully anybody. It merely arouses 
antagonism and leads to an even greater 
stubbornness on the part of the person 
bullied. I never knew anything to be 
gained by what is called “the third 
degree." 


IB IS foolish to imagine that because 
youroar at a person he is suddenly going 
to collapse and confess himself a liar. 
The best way is to let him give himself 
away by leading him into the pleasant 
byways of conversational dalliance, where 
he has had no expectation of wandering 
and so is unprepared with his lie. What a 
man says about things that seem to him 
unimportant are the things that count. 
Give him enough rope and he will almost 
always tie his own noose; not perhaps by 
contradicting himself on an important 
point, but by something he lets drop quite 
unintentionally. It is the unnecessary 
embroidery of a lie in which the liar gets 
entangled. 

_ I remember where a witness, in describ- 
ing how he had spent his morning, said 
that he had gone to buy a ready-made 
door and then threw in a gratuitous state- 
ment that he had paid $14 for it. There 
Was a carpenter on the jury who knew 
that the cost of such a door was $9.75; 
on that point alone he turned the jury 
es secured a verdict for the opposite 
side. 


The memory is very unreliable— 
usually either a total blank or quite hazy 
about anything to which the attention 
has not been drawn sharply at the time. 
The minute a man begins to elaborate 
details about an event which occurred 
several months ago, you may know that 
he is drawing on some reservoir other than 
his own eyes, ears, and memory. 

Try to reconstruct some scene that 
occurred this very morning, and see how 
much you can honestly recall. The 
chances are that you can be sure only of 
the fact that you were there. But let 
someone else tell you what he claims to 
remember of that scene—particularly if 
he be a person of positive and dramatic 
statement—and inside of an hour you 
will be likely to adopt his picture as your 
own recollection. i 


WE ARE all susceptible, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, to suggestion. We see 
something that looks like John’s hat, and 
we are ready to swear that we saw John’s 
head inside ıt. It may not be even Ats hat. 

There is not one of us who does not con- 
stantly believe and assert that certain 
things are true because he thinks they 
must have been true. In a.cross-examina- 
tion conducted for the purpose of trying 
to find out whether the husband of a wit- 
ness actually left the house or merely went 
up-stairs, the following tidbit of testi- 
mony is illuminating: 

"Did your husband lock the outside 
door after him?" 

“Sure.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He always locks the door.” 

“Did he have his hat on?” 

“Certainly, he did." 

“Did you see him?” 

“No, but he must have put on his hat, 
if he went out.” 

How much do we really see? Very little. 
We remember still less. The trial lawyer 
is always on the alert to detect signs of 
defective sight or hearing in a witness. 
A favorite test, where a witness has claimed 
unusual powers of vision, is to ask him 
to tell the time by the court clock. 
Incidentally, I recall one instance in 
which an attorney tried this test with 
amusing consequences. It was a murder 
trial, and the distinguished attorney for 
the defense had challenged an aged witness 


with this time-worn test. He himself had | 


looked at the clock about an hour before, 
and had noticed that it was then nearly 
half past eleven. 

The witness squinted at the timepiece 
and replied, after some hesitation, that it 
was half past eleven. The lawyer, know- 
ing that this could not be the time, smiled 
broadly at the jury and remarked in a 
patronizing tone, "I think that will do 
for you, Mr. Jones!" and waved the wit- 
ness from the stand. One of the jury 
uttered a guffaw, and soon the whole 
court-room was laughing at the lawyer 
who then discovered, to his discomftture, 
that the clock had stopped at half past 
eleven. 

Witnesses will often pretend to be hard 
of hearing in order to explain some fla- 
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—and just beginning to grow! 

Only one hundred a month—that was 
what Charles S. Jones, of El Paso, Texas, 
was drawing when he first took up home- 


study training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 


Three years later comes a letter from 
“Henry & Jones, Certified Public Account- 
ants, El Paso, Texas." "''My income is 
a trifle in excess of $8,000 a year,'' writes 
Jones, ‘‘and Lam just beginning to grow. 
I can hardly find words to tell you of the 
inspiration that the course has given me. 
I have recently enrolled for your full Law 
course and expect to complete my busi- 
ness education with LaSalle.” 


His Chance is Yours! 


A practical avd remarkably interesting 
method of business training—the LaSalle 
Problem Method—and it gets results! 


A. J. Klick, for example, writes that 
in three years’ time his training in Higher 
Accountancy lifted him from a book- 
keeper's job, at $22 a week, to the posi- 
tion of comptroller of a good-sized New 
York corporation, at a salary of $4,500 a 
year. Arthur J. Hammerl writes that 

aSalle training increased his income 70 
per cent in eight months. Other LaSalle 
members, thousands of them, tell of 
incomes doubled, tripled, even quadru- 

led, thru home-study training under the 

Salle Problem Method. During a period 
of only three months as many as 1193 
members reported definite salary increases 
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grant omission in their testimony. Where 
a lawyer suspects that such is the case 
he may drop his voice by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, and gradually move 
farther and farther away from the witness 
until it is apparent that the alleged defect 
does not exist. 

The memory is quickly affected by 
weariness. No lawyer, if he can help it, 
will allow a witness to be cross-examined 
after the usual hour of adjournment, and 
he will try to jockey the procedure so as 
to allow a recess after the direct examina- 
tion and before the grueling cross-exam- 
ination begins. It often happens that a 
witness, who has been so groggy at four 
P. M. as to be almost ready for the count, 
comes back bright and smiling when the 
gong rings at ten-thirty next morning. 
Vitality, "pep," self-control, and good 
nature are invaluable in a witness. 

Children make remarkably effective 
witnesses. They are exceedingly observ- 
ing as to details. Old people, while 
valuable as stage properties, or for some 
dramatic purpose, are no better, and 


| usually have poorer memories, than the 


ordinary run of witnesses. 

From the viewpoint of nationality, the 
most honest as well as the most law-abid- 
ing people came from the northern part 
of Europe— particularly from Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and the British Isles. 
Negroes are marvelous witnesses, making 
up in enthusiasm whatever they may lack 
in veracity. They are natural actors, and 
inevitably paint a picture which the jury 
is unable to forget. Owing to their simple- 
mindedness it is not hard to tell when they 
are lying. 


ERSONS engaged in the exact sciences, 

such as chemistry, physics, or engineer- 
ing, naturally tend to be exact in their 
testimony, and, in general, the more 
intelligent a witness the more likely he is 
not only to have observed, but to remem- 
ber what he has seen and to be able to 
describe it. However, he is likely also to 
be hampered, in giving his testimony, by 
a conscientious attempt to apply the 
absurd rules of the law of evidence as ex- 
plained to him by the court. 

Farmers, gardeners, stock-raisers, and 
out-of-doors persons, particularly those 
who live in mountainous sections, seem 
to have a high regard for truth. Hair- 
splitting, evasion, and trickery do not 


| figure in their cosmos. 


I have never found much difference be- 
tween witnesses from small towns or the 
country and those from big cities. You 
are as likely to find a liar in one as the 
other. But my experience would indicate 
that there is a laxer official tone in a small 
place than in a large one, owing perhaps 


| everybody else there is a natural dispo- 


| 


sition to allow sympathy to play a part 
in all life's relations, and to go easy on 
wrongdoers. 

Lawyers make the worst witnesses in 
the world. They can't see the woods for 


| trees, and if they can see them they are 
| afraid to say so, for fear they will say it in 


the wrong way. 

The most obvious reason for the poor 
appearance of lawyers on the witness 
stand is that they feel obliged to obey and 


Name... 3 " t > 
apply to their own testimony the compli- 

Present Position .................... NENEA EIIE ELSIE STIE cated rules of evidence which, if logically 
AS aaa be Mh al ET REINES. wee | Carried out, would reader any intelligible 


communication from the witness box im- 
possible. They also are so eager to appear 
dispassionate and unprejudiced that their 
testimony is colorless and unconvincing. 
Moreover, they are afraid of committing 
a technical perjury, being guilty of con- 
tempt, or—sometimes—of disclosing their 


,own ignorance and stupidity. 


A lawyer who testifies for a client often 
succeeds in losing the case for him. | 
remember a lawyer who had a man 
arrested and indicted for assaulting him. 
It was a plain case; but when he took the 
stand the defendant's attorney very 
adroitly remarked: "I do not wish to 
interrupt my Brother Smith while he i5 
giving his evidence, and shall not do 
so, provided he agrees to confine himself 
to stricily legal testimony." So Brother 
Smith bowed and began: 

"Last Friday I was proceeding along 
Broadway at the rate of about three and a 
quarter or possibly three and a half miles 
per hour, when somebody bumped into 
me. When I felt the bump and looked up. 
the defendant was standing close by. Of 
course I cannot swear positively that he 
was the one who bumped me, for I did not 
actually see him. He said loudly, ‘You 
idiot, why don’t you look where you are 
going?’ T said, ‘Mind your own business.’ 
He made use of certain words which I do 
not now recall, spoken more loudly than 
ever. At the same time, he lifted his right 
arm. Then I felt a blow upon my nose. | 
cannot say that the defendant struck me, 
for I did not see his fist come ir contact 
with my nose, but I immediately lost my 
equilibrium and fell backward upon the 
sidewalk.” 

The judge discharged the defendant, on 
the theory, I feel sure, that any man who 
could talk the way the lawyer did ough: 
to get punched in the nose, and that the 
defendant deserved the thanks of the 
court. 


OMEN make effective witnesses be- 

cause they are positive, insistent, dra- 
matic, impatient of the restraints placed 
upon them by the rules of evidence. They 
are indifferent to the strict accuracy of 
their evidence so long as they testify in 
such a way that the right triumphs in the 
end. The "right" is almost inevitably 
the side of the case upon which they 
are aligned. 

Generally speaking, women are more 
law-abiding than men. One reason for 
this is that they feel the need of the laws 
protection more than men. They have 
suffered for centuries from a legal inferior- 
ity and inequalities. Hence, they realize 
the necessity of an insistence upon the 
enforcement of all laws, especially those 
which safeguard their own rights. 

A woman juror will obey the instruc- 
tions of the judge more readily than her 
masculine associate, will convict where a 
man will not, and will mete out a severer 
punishment when she does convict. 

More instinctively than men, women 
realize that the whole truth is greater than 
the isolated facts composing it. A woman 
feels justified in trying to give an impres- 
sion of the truth as she sees it, at the ex- 
pense of the facts, at least such facts as 
she can ignore. Even when a woman can 
be induced to answer to the precise ques- 
tion put to her—which happens onh 
infrequently—she always has a strine 
tied to her answer. 1 once quite inno- 
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AKE up, Roger 
The sharp command aroused me 

from a comfortable nap I was taking 
in a club car on the Sante Fe. 

It was Bill Burdick who had called me, 

and who dropped into the seat beside me. 

Bill is the star salesman of the Everitt- 

Seaman Company, and is said to be cleaning 
up about $18,000 a year. 

I have always admired and envied Bill. 

He took life so easily. He never seemed to 
be hurried or worried, nor to work half as 
hard as I did, but he earned three times as 
much money. It was a mystery to me. 
I couldn't fathom it at all. 

Bill was not particularly well-educated. 
He certainly is not brilliant nor good looking, 
nor is he an especially careful dresser. 
Yet he scems to make a hit everywhere. 
At least he gets the business, earns big 
money, and has the respect and confidence 
of all who know him, and those are the 
things that count. 

'This was the first time I had had a chance 
to have a good talk with Bill for more than a 
year, and I took advantage of it to discover 
the secret of his success as a salesman. 

I had rather expected to hear a long 
sermon on study, application, persistence, 
experience, ete. But no, Bill had no sermon 
to deliver. He told me how, after plugging 
along for years by haphazard, hit-or-miss, 
rule-of-thumb methods he ran across the 
Mackintosh System of Selling—a system 
that gave him the simple fundamental 
secrets of success. 

Bill had a copy of the System with him, 
which he gave me. I began reading it at 
once, and it was a revelation to me. The 
simplicity—the power—the practicality—of 
the Mackintosh System really dazzled me. 
It seemed too simple—and too good—to be 
true. But I made up my mind that I would 
diseard every selling idea I was using, every 
plan and knack of getting orders I was then 
following, and would give the Mackintosh 

System a thorough try-out. 

I studied the System very carefully over 


- By Roger Farrer 


that week-end, and I started out the follow- 
ing Monday morning to put my new found 
knowledge to the test. To say that I was 
astounded at the results is putting it mildly. 
I booked orders with an ease that really 
startled me. It seemed like a trick. I 
pinched myself te be sure that I was really 
awake and selling the same old line of 
goods. 

Then, doubt getting the better of me, I 
said: “I guess I am fooling myself. What's 
happened is that I have struck a lot of 
people this week that any dub could sell." 
But sales kept up the next week—and the 
next—and the next. 

The System worked! And it worked with 
increasing effectiveness as I learned more and 
more how to use it. And now I am doing 
three times the business I was before Bill 
Burdick woke me up on the train, and I don’t 
feel that I am working nearly so hard. 

Now I don’t see any reason on earth why 
every reader of this magazine, who is trying 
to sell anything—merchandise or only per- 
sonal services—should not profit by the 
Mackintosh System of Selling, just as I have 
done. It costs very little to secure this System 
and it can be learned in a few hours' time. 

I firmly believe that Mackintosh has worked 
out the big, important, bed-rock principles 
of selling. And I believe that failure to recog- 
nize and use these principles is the real reason 
why so many salesmen never get above making 
a mere living. 

The Mackintosh System should be in the 
hands of everyone who has anything to sell. 
And, when you stop to think of it, that means 
most all of us, for we are all salesmen. We are 
all trying to sell something to somebody, if it 
is only ourselves—our services—our ideas— 
our personality. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, the author of 
this successful system of selling, is himself 
one of the world's star salesmen. For a number 
of years he was Sales and Advertising Counselor 
of LaSalle Extension University. He is now 
an independent Sales and Advertising Coun- 
selor in Chicago, and has as clients many leading 
business houses throughout the entire country. 
He has been honored with the presidency of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
In one year he traveled 47,886 miles and 
delivered addresses on Advertising and Selling 
before 273 clubs, conventions, colleges, high- 
schools, ete. His work has inspired over half 
a million lines of newspaper publicity from 
Maine to California. 


Here are a few brief comments about this re- 
markable man. 
“Mr. Mackintosh is recognized as one of the 


foremost business experts of the world.'"— Portland 
Oregonian, “The highest authority on advertising 
and selling in the country." —Grand Rapids Herald. 
“He is an expert in salesmanship.’’—A ppleton (W is.) 
Post. “Mackintosh delivered one | of the best 
rapid fire business talks ever heard in Topeka.” 
Topeka (Kan.) Journal. “Forceful argument for 
education of sales people."— Three Rivers (Mich.) 
Commercial. “Mackintosh is one of the leading 
exponents of modern salesmanship in America."— 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


Read these extracts from letters by prom- 
inent business men: 


“You will be interested to know that four of our 
leading manufacturing concerns have revolutionized 
their sales methods because of the counsel received 
from you."—MW iliam. Brockhausen, President Ad- 
rertising Club, San Antonio, Tex. “Mackintosh 


has done much work for my companies, and his 
work and talents have been satisfactory to the 
highest degree." —A. W. Hartman, President Duluth 
Edison Electric Co., Duluth, Minn. “I was so much 
interested in your speech at the New England 
Conference that I wonder whether you have written 
anything on the subject which you handled in such 
a masterly fashion. Can you tell me where I may 
be able to acquire some of the matter with which 
you are so thoroughly familiar?"—5S. R. Latshaw, 
Advertising Director, The Butterick Publishing Co., 
New York. “Not less than four or five managers 


* of our largest establishments stated that if they had 


known the character of your talk they would have 

had all their department managers present and as 

many of their salespeople as possible.” —G. W. 

Die President — Adrertising Club, Cincinnati, 
io. 


No matter what you have to sell, if it is only 
your own services, you should get and examine 
the Mackintosh System of Selling, at once. 
Unlike many things you have probably read, 
it is not a mass of theories and speculations. 
It is plain, down-to-the-earth logic. It is 
common-sense brass-tacks from start to finish. 

Like all other sciences, selling is based on 
fundamental laws which govern it. lgnorance 
of these laws is the reason so many salesmen 
fail to “bring home the bacon." 

So, no matter what you are selling—even if 
you are selling only your services as stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, clerk or what-not—you 
need the Mackintosh System to guide you. 
It is not only valuable in selling merchandise. 
It will show you how to sell yourself —your 
services—for the highest possible market 
price. No matter what you have to sell the 
Mackintosh System applies. 

But you do not need to take my word for 
this. You can investigate and judge for your- 
self. Do not send any money. Simply sign and 
mail the coupon, and the complete Mackintosh 
System of Selling will be sent to you at once, 
all charges prepaid. Then examine the System 
nnd see for yourself just what it can do for you. 
Then if you do not feel it is one of the best 
things you ever got hold of, simply remail it. 

On the other hand, if you are as delighted 
with it as are other men and women who have 
profited by this great secret of selling, send 
only $3 in full payment. j 

Be prompt. Act now. If you want to sell 
your goods or your services to the best possible 
advantage, you cannot afford to turn this 
page without arranging to at least examine 
this marvelous System of Selling. 

Therefore, because of its great importance— 
because there is no risk—because you have so 
much to. gain—because you cannot possibly 
lose—mail the coupon now—before you turn 
this page—before you forget. Let the Mack- 
intosh System of Selling show you how to 
double and triple your selling ability. Ameri- 
can Business Builders, Dept. M-411, 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


American Business Builders, Dept. M-411 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


I am always on the lookout for anything that 
will increase my selling ability and I would like 
to look over the Mackintosh System of Selling. 
Send it to me at once. If, after examination, I 
want to keep the System, I will send you $3 in 
full payment. Otherwise I will remail it to you 
within five days and owe you nothing. 
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cently participated in an illustration of 
this. 

I was prosecuting a man for converting 
to his own use money entrusted to him 
by an old lady and her daughter for the 
purchase of real estate. There had been 
a long series of negotiations which, had 
the defense succeeded in getting them be- 
| fore the jury, would have bapelessiy con 
| fused the issue. During the preparation 
| for the trial I said to both ladies: 

“Don’t forget that the charge is that 
you gave him the money to put into real 
| estate, and that he said he would. Noth- 
ing else is of much importance.” 

* Be sure and remember that, Mother!" 
admonished the daughter. 


HE c case came on and the old lady g 
her testimony with great positiv eness. 
The attorney for the defense arose to 
cross-examine her. 
“Madam,” he began courteously, “you 
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say that you gave the defendant money?” 


| “I told him to put it into real estate, 


and he said he ould!’ she 
firmly. 

“I did not ask you that, madam,” 
politely interjected the attorney. “But, 
any how, how much did you give him?” 

“I told him to put it into Teal estate, 
| and he said he would!” repeated the old 
lady warily. 

“But, madam, you do not answer my 


replied 


question" protested the lawyer. “How 
| much did you give him?” 
"I told him to put it into real—" be- 
gan the old lady again. 
| "Yes, ves!" cried the attorney. “We 


know all that! Answer the question!” 

"— estate and he said he would!” 
finished triumphantly. 

“If Your Honor please, I will excuse 
the witness, and I move that her answers 
NS stricken out!" cried the lawyer savage- 
y. 

The old lady was escorted from the 
stand, but as she made her way toward 
the door of the court-room she could be 
heard repeating stubbornly: 

“I told him to put it into real estate, 
and he said he would!” 
| This reiteration had a powerful effect 
| on the jury. Almost needless to say the 
man was convicted. 

Women are difficult to cross-examine, 
for they are fully aware of the extent to 
which their sex shields them. They take 
advantage of this fact by dodging and by 
making statements of unwarranted posi- 
tiveness. 

Women are also more likely than men 
| to confuse what they actually have ob- 
served with what they believe did or 
should have occurred. 

An historic example of this occurred in 
the Twitchell murder trial in Philadelphia. 
The defendant had killed his wife with a 
blackjack, and having dragged her body 
into the back yard, carefully unbolted the 
gate leading to the adjacent allev, and 
returning inside the house went to bed for 
the purpose of creating the impression 
that she had been murdered by someone 
from outside the premises. To help carry 
out the suggestion, he bent a poker, 
smeared it with blood, and left it near the 
body. 

In the morning the servant girl found 
her mistress and ran shricking into the 
strect. At the trial she swore positively 
| that she was first obliged to unbolt the 


she 


gate in order to get out. The reason she 
swore this was because she had been in 
the habit of unbolting that door to get 
through it. Nothing could shake her 
testimony, and she thus unconsciously 
negativ ed the entire value of the defend- 
ant's adroit precautions. He was con- 
victed. 

A woman who is convinced of the truth 
of a fact almost inevitably will say that 
the fact is true of her own knowledge, 
although that knowledge is based on no 
more valuable an inference than that of 
anybody else. I remember the case of an 
apartment house thief who stole many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of gems, which 
he immediately removed from their set- 
tings. 

It seemed a human impossibility to 
identify these diamonds, pearls, and 
emeralds, which had no distinguishing 
marks; but this offered no obstacle to the 
ladies who had lost them. They “ knew" 
the thief had stolen their jewels, and they 
swore accordingly—overlooking the fact 
that the question was one beyond their 
power to identify. Here is the testimony 
of one of them: 

“Can you identify that diamond?” 

“J am quite sure that it is mine.’ 

“Can you identify it?” 

“Te looks exactly like it." 

“But may it not be a similar one, ard 
not your own?" 

“No, it is mine!” 

"But how do you know? It has no 
marks." 

“I don't care. 
swear it is." 

Of course a pretty woman has a greater 
influence on a jury than a homely one, 
or a man. We like to distribute largesse, 
particularly if it doesn’t cost us any- 
thing, and the juryman who favors a 

retty woman gains not only pleasure 
but an added sense of his own impor- 
tance. 


I know it is mine. I 


TOW, life is a better teacher than /»:;c. 
We can and do know things, without 
knowing «hy we know them. We act on 
our "sense" of the whole situation. lf, 
for instance, we see a man dressed as a 
priest, we naturally conclude that he i 
one ances are overwhelmingly 
in favor of our being right. If we see 2 
man led into court between two officers 
and hear the clerk read an indictment 
accusing him of burglary—do we reall 
presume him innocent? Not by a long 
shot! 

When I was an assistant district attor- 
ney we tried a case in which an eminent 
member of the New York bar appearcd 
as counsel for the defendant. He spent 
three whole hours in the elaborate selec- 
tion of a foreman for the jury. At last, 
after rejecting at least a dozen reputable 
citizens for one reason or another, or for 
no reason at all except that he didn't like 
their looks, he accepted a solid-looking 
old German grocer. 

The trial lasted several days, and the 
jury convicted the defendant almost 
without leaving the box. His counsel, 
greatly disgusted, vented his indignation 
rather loudly in the presence of the fore- 
man. The old German leaned over good- 

naturedly and pointed to the door in the 
back of the court-room leading to the 
prison pen: 

" Vell, Mr. Smith, if you want to know 
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OU are justified in expecting outstanding performance in 
Atwater Kent Radio. You will not be disappointed. 

It will give you faithful reproduction with unusual freedom 
from distortion; it has the delicate sensitivity necessary to 
“bring in” distant stations; selectivity, enabling you to 
eliminate unwanted stations, and power of amplification 
sufficient to build up faint signals to the required volume. 


These are the qualities that give a radio instrument out- 
standing preference—and it is a significant fact that as radio 
gains new enthusiasts, the demand for ATWATER KENT grows. 


There is an ATWATER KENT instrument, receiving set or 
loud speaker to suit your preference. Sold by dealers almost 
everywhere. Ask to see them, examine the exquisite work- 
manship and note the beauty of the design and finish which 
makes ATWATER Kent Radio instruments truly exclusive. 


Instructive literature sent on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4970 STENTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Model 12- $105 
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ACK of ATWATER 
Kenr Radio there are 
definite reasons why it is 
chosen in preference to 
others— 
The material that goes into 
its construction is the best 
that money can buy —the 
workmanship is the finest 
and it is the last word in 
radio designing. 


Back of Atwater Kent Radio 
there is a tremendous factory 
with laboratory and manufac- 
turing facilities that are not sur- 
passed in the whole world, and 
back of that factory there is the 
accumulated experience of more 
than a quarter of a century in 
the manufacture of scientific 
electrical instruments. 


THINK OF 
WHAT IS 
BACK OF IT 
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More Money For You 


"RADIO 


HE amazing expansion of Radio | | 

has opened up hundreds of won- 

derful new positions on land and 

sea. Big salaries, fascinating, easy 

work, short hours, and a wonderful 

future are offered to ambitious men 
; who get into Radio now. 

Take advantage of these wonderful 
opportunities to step into a big paying 
position in this great new field. Radio 
offers you an opportunity to travel and. | | 
see the world, with all expenses paid, 
and a fine salary besides. Or you can 
stay at home and work up to a position 
paying up to $10,000 a year. One of 
our recent graduates secured a position | | 
one week after graduating, paving a || 
salary of $300 per month. Hundreds of 
others report equal success. 


Easy to Learn 
Radio at Home 


Hundreds of men are already earning hand- 
some incomes in this wonder science. If you 
ant to get into a profession where opportu- 
nities are unlimited make Radio your career 
— become a Certified Radio-trician. 

Thousands of Certified Radio-tricians are 
wanted to design Hadio sets; to make new 
Radio improvements; to manufacture Radio 
equipment and to install it; to maintain and 
operate great broadcasting stations and home 
Radio sets; to repair and sell Radio apparatus; 
to go into business for themselves; to operate 
aboard ship and at land stations. 

You can easily and quickly qualify in your 
spare time at home through the help of the 
National Radio Institute, first school to teach 
radio successfully by mail, established 1914. No 
previous experience or training needed Promi- 
nent ‘Radio experts will help you in every 
problem, giving you personal attention. 

You learn by actually doing, as we furnish 
free with the course, circuits and parts for 
building latest receiving sets, making the work 
thoroughly practical. You learn quickly and 
ily—right at home. 

8 is the absolutely complete course which 
qualifies you for the real "big pay jobs” in 
Radio. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


No other field today offers such great oppor- 
tunities as Radio. Take your choice of the many 
wonderful openings everywhere. Prepare now 
to step into the most interesting and best paid 
profession today. Read about the opportunities 
open now—the different kinds of work—the 
salaries paid. Write today for the 32-page book 
that tells how America's first and biggest Radio 
school (government recognized) can teach you 
to become a Certified Radio-trician in your 
spare time and also Special Offer to those who 
act at once! Mail coupon or write letter now. 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 19LA,Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


National Radio Institute, Dept. 19LA 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation send me your book, ''Rich 
Rewards in Radio,” which tells all about the oppor- 
tunities in Radio, how spare time study at home 
will qualify me quickly as a Certified Radio-trician 
so I can get one of these splendid positions, and how 
your Employment Service helps me to secure a big 
pay Job. (Please Write Planly.) 
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vat I tinks, I tells vou. Ven I see him come 
in through dot leetle door back dere, den 
l knows he's guilty." 

The law humanely provides that if a 
prisoner does not wish to. testify his fail- 
ure to do so shall not be taken against 
him, by the jury. But does anyone 
imagine that a defendant is not usually 
obliged to testify if he expects to be 
acquitted? The very first thing we want 
to know about a person charged with 
crime is what explanation he has to make. 
If he refuses to make any, we know that 
he has none worth making. 

A defendant in the old days was not 
permitted to testify. This was often very 
hard lines. In course of time he was 
“given the privilege of testifying "— 


| which, in effect, compels him to testify. 


This new state of affairs. has its own 
diffculties. Jurors have often said to 
me,,regarding a defendant who did not 
take the stand, “Of course we couldn't 
hold against him his failure to testify, but 
we knew he was guilty, because he was 
afraid to subject himself to cross-exami- 
nation." 


SINCE it is necessary for the jury to be 
n? unanimous, any lawyer who expects to 
win naturally will seek to bring about 
harmonious conditions in the jury-room, 
while he who hopes for a disagreement 
will adopt contrary tactics. A jury which 
is sent out on an empty stomach to dis- 
cuss the evidence is half way to a disagree- 
ment at the outset. A hungry juryman 
is always a cross juryman. One cross jury- 
man will set the whole panel by the ears. 
The wise lawyer will insist—so that the 


| jury can hear him!—on giving them their 


lunch before sending them out to deliber- 
ate. 

The same thing is true of the judge. 
If he is hungry or his lunch has disagreed 
with him, somebody will suffer for it— 
and it is generally the losing side. Heaven 
forfend that it should be the prisoner at 
the bar! 


The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And witches hang, that jurymen may dine, 


is not so true now as it was in Pope’s 


day. 

Los more inclined to: think it works 
the other way, and that a jury acquits 
(not convicts) in order to avoid spending 
the night in the jury-room. 

I recall a certain bank case where the 
evidence of the defendant's guilt was 
overwhelming. A vote taken on the retire- 
ment of the jury showed that they stood 
eleven to one for conviction. That juror 
was obdurate, however, and the situation 
remained unchanged for twenty-four 


| hours, at the end of which period—which 


happened to be twelve o'clock on a Satur- 
day—the judge sent word to the jury that 
he was going down-town and would not 
return until two o'clock. In some way 
the jurors got the idea that unless they 
agreed the judge intended to lock them 
up until Monday morning. So they 
asked for five minutes’ time before the 
judge left the building. At the end of 
three minutes they had agreed—on a 
verdict of not guilty. No one was more 
astonished than the defendant himself, 
for no more guilty person ever stood at 
the bar of justice. 

Most jurors, like most other people, 
wish to be relieved of responsibility; they 


want to avoid exposing their ignorance 
or being put in an awkward or embarrass- 
ing position. Thus they welcome a fore- 
man who has vigor and firmness. * Swing- 
ing the jury” is no idle term. Few people 
are sure enough of either their facts or 
their own opinions to stand up against a 
positive assertion one way or the other. 

Incidentally, a prosecutor always tries 
to get rich men on a jury; a defendant’s 
counsel wants poor men. The rich man 
is apt to think more highly of the institu- 
tions which protect his riches than the 
poor man, sho has none and who may 
suspect that the system isn't all it is 
cracked up to be. 

It is popularly supposed that dealing 
with criminal cases tends to make one 
cynical. My own experience, however, 
has taught me that human nature is a 
great deal finer than most people suppose. 
My fifteen odd years in the criminal 
courts made me an optimist about my 
fellow men. The world is full of courage, 
kindliness, and unselfishness. Most of the 
wrongs people do one another are due to 
fear, ignorance, or stupidity. Most of the 
ills man is heir to could be avoided by the 
use of ordinary foresight. We are our own 
worst enemies. 

But one does learn the astonishing 
amount of egotism there is in the world, 
the almost preposterous credulity that 
men exhibit with respect to what they 
are told of their own cleverness, and 
women as to their powers of attraction. 
There is no man who does not in his heart 
believe that if he gets the chance he could 
show folks how to run these old United 
States; no woman, however homely, who 
cannot be induced to believe that she has 
a fatal power of fascination. 

There is a constant stream of female 
dupes through the courts and up and 
down Fifth Avenue who have paid the 
pne of vanity. There is an endless num- 

er of men who are doing the same thing. 
Yet, with all the foolishness in the world, 
one has to agree that most people are 
smarter than they look. 

'The average man is shrewd about his 
own affairs. He may be crassly ignorant 
about things in general, he may assume 
that Barcelona is sausage, but he will ever- 
lastingly get the better of vou in his own 
particular business bailiwick. 

Most people have strong racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, often wholly uncon- 
scious. The witness or the juryman is 
aware of something subtly dierent from 
himself in the person of alien race. A 
juror of a witness’s own nationality may 
not particularly like him, and may even 
dislike him, but he feels that he under- 
stands him, and he instinctively sympa- 
thizes with what is said in his behalf. 
A Jew will almost always favor a Jew; an 
Irishman an Irishman; and—shall I say 


it?—an Elk an Elk. 


N MY early innocence I once prose- 

cuted a man named Abraham Levy,who 
was defended by my old and able friend 
Mr. Abraham Levy; but I foolishly per- 
mitted my astute friend, Abraham Levy, 
to Jockey me into taking another Abra- 
ham Levy as foreman of the jury—and 
Abraham Levy was triumphantly ac- 
quitted. 

Later I tried a murder case against an 
equally astute advocate, in which one of 
the jurors gave his birthplace as Schles- 
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To have beauty is a duty of every self- 
respecting woman. Nothing betrays 
the lack of self-respect quicker than 
unclean teeth. Faulty complexions, 
ragged fingernails, and other minor 
blemishes can be concealed, but un- 
clean teeth tell their own story to all 
who care to look—and few care to 
look twice. 


Clean teeth keep themselves beautiful 


The question of beautiful teeth is not 
merely a matter of sentiment. It is 
fundamentally a matter of health. Un- 
clean teeth, covered with unsightly 
tartar, are constantly being attacked 
by germs that cause decay. 

Keep your teeth clean and they 
will keep themselves beautiful. Den- 
tifrices are helpful, but the essential 
is to brush well with the right kind of 
brush—one that really cleans. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Toeth Brush 
keeps teeth clean and beautiful. The 
curved brush shape fits against all 
your teeth. The wide-spaced, saw- 
tooth-pointed bristle tufts reach all 
teeth and the crevices between them, 
because the brush is curved just right 
to fit against all your teeth. 


Brush gums, too, for the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic is designed to massage and 
stimulate the gums. The large end tuft 
cleans the backs of teeth, even the 
backs of back teeth. It really cleans. 
And remember, A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays. 

Sold in the sanitary yellow box by 
all dealers in the United States, Canada, 
and all over the world. Three sizes 
—Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, suitable for boys and 
girls, 4oc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Made in three different textures of 
bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 
Send for “Tooth Truths,” our inter- 
esting booklet on the care of teeth. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


pro plu lactic 


ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX »> » ` 


— on Brioh 


a 


Brush the upper teeth and gums down- 
ward, away from the gums. 


Brush the lower teeth and gums upward, 
away from the gums. 


© 1924, P. B. Co 


“A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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The eAdventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


The World Flyers 
Carried Burgess 


They're in the Wireless 
Room of the Leviathan 


Standard Equipment of 


UL Un Pbetes: United States Submarines 


Remarkable are the adven- 
tures of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries. And where there's 
danger—upon, above or 
below the earth, sky and sea, 
willbefound Burgess Batteries 
—laboratory products. 


* ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER " 


vie to 153 Burgess Engineering 

for the Be „Madison Wisconsins 
for the Burgess Radio Compass. 
lt is amusing, unusual and useful. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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wig-Holstein. When he summed up the 
case, the learned counsellor, addressing 
himself more specifically to the juryman 
in question, said: 

“In the beautiful country of Schleswig- 
Holstein sits an aged woman awaiting 
our verdict—which will either make her 
heart leap with joy or bring down her 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave.” (Old 


| S-H on the back row sat up and rubbed 


“There she sits in Schles- 
her cottage window, 
waiting patiently for her boy to return to 
her otanenel arms. Had the woman 
who so unhappily met her death at the 
hands of my unfortunate client been like 
the women of Schleswig-Holstein—noble, 
sweet, pure, lovely women of Schleswig- 
Holstein—I should have naught to say 
to you in his behalf.” (S-H leaned for- 
ward intently.) “But, alas, no! Schles- 
wig-Holstein produces a liveliness, a. vir- 
tue, a nobility of its own!" At this, S-H 
proudly expanded his chest, beamed upon 
the murderer at the bar, and refused to 
convict of anything but the lowest degree 
of manslaughter. After the verdict he 
learned with some astonishment that the 
defendant was an orphan Finn. 

We all know how closely religion. and 
blood bind human beings together. It 
produces a peculiar kind of loyalty which 
can hardly be exaggerated. There are 
many other factors, outside the evidence, 
which are believed by habitués of the 
court-room to affect the mental operations 
of men. Some of these “superstitions” 
are well founded—others are not. 

It is believed, for instance, that Jews 
do not take much stock in the law of self- 
defense; that old men are indulgent, while 
men with long drooping mustaches are 
the contrary; that preachers, mission- 
aries, and uplifters are dangerous for both 


his forehead.) 
wig-Holstein, in 


, sides; that writers, editors, and publishers 
are 


"too intelligent;" that artists are 
crazy, romantic asses; that butchers, 
coffin-makers, sextons, grave-diggers, and 


| undertakers have a natural predeliction 
| for. capical 


punishment; that saloon- 
keepers take a lenient view of the short- 
comings of humanity, and that hirsute 
idiosyncrasies, such as pompadours, “ mar- 
celles," or *' Yarb doctor” hair cuts indi- 
cate general unreliability. These are only 
of value in so far as they are popularly 


| believed—the belief being sometimes a 


factor to be reckoned with. 


ERE are some rules that I formulated 
long ago as sound psychology in the 
court-room, and out of it. You will find 


| them good rules for everyday matters of 


life, just as I found them good rules for 
the practice of law. 

Rule I. Do not accept as true what a 
person tells you, merely because you 
can't explain why you think he is lying, or 
prove that what he says is false. Dis- 
regard vour instinct, and you come pretty 
near to disregarding the Voice of God. 

Rule Il. “ Falsus in uno, falsus in omni- 
bus." (False in one, false in all.) If a 
witness, or anybody else, falsifies his 
story in any material particular, you 
will be wiser to discount, if not discard, 


his entire testimony. The man who is 
inaccurate about one thing is likely to be 
equally inaccurate or deceitful about 
another. 

Rule III. Distrust the person who has 
seen too much or is too certain of all 
that he claims to have seen. Look out for 
the man who is unwilling to say, “I don't 
know!" 

I have often heard a juryman, after 
listening to a fluent witness, whose words 
had poured out like an interminable tor- 


rent, say to him, "Answer me two ques- 
tions: You were there? . . . You saw 
the defendant in theroom? . . . Thanks. 


That is what I want to be sure of. I don't 
care about the rest." 

Rule IV. Never let anyone you sus- 
pect of lying know your suspicion until 
you have satisfied yourself as to whether 
Or not it is correct. 

Rule V. The jury will always believe 
that a man who testifies by rote is a liar. 
If you ask him a question about a fact 
out of its order it will confuse him. Such 
a witness must perforce go back to the 
very beginning and start afresh. 

For example, a policeman will often 
commit his testimony to memory, and, 
while perfectly honest, play into the hands 
of the defense by beginning every answer 
with: “On the afternoon of May sth, at 
about four-thirty in the afternoon, my 
attention was attracted by a disturbance 
on Fifth Avenue. I proceeded to the point 
in question," etc. If a “cop” says that 
twice, he will come pretty near to throw- 
ing your case, whether he wants to do so 
or not. 

Witnesses often carry with them for use 
at odd intervals the affidavit or paper 
from which they have memorized their 
testimony. 

Jeremiah Mason, a famous Massachu- 
setts advocate, once said suddenly to a 
witness: 

"Let's see that paper you've got in 
your waistcoat pocket." 

The witness took a paper from the 
pocket and handed it to Mason, who read 
it aloud, showed that it corresponded 
word for word to the testimony already 
given by the witness, and that it was in 
the handwriting of the opposing attorney. 
When asked how he knew the paper was 
there he replied: 

“Well, I thought he gave that part of 
his testimony just as if he'd heard it, and 
I noticed every time that he repeated it 
he put his hand to his waistcoat pocket 
and then let it fall again when he got 
through." 

The same thing has occurred at least 
twice in my own personal experience. 

Rule VI. If there is a discrepancy or 
contradiction in a story, a missing link 
in the chain of evidence, never accept 
the story as a whole on the assumption 
that the missing link may be otherwise 
supplied or the contradiction somehow 
explained. A story must hang together 
to be true. The crook’s glib explanation 
usually has but a single flaw, but it almost 
always has one. 

So, probably, has the gossip about 
your neighbor. 


DR. FRANK CRANE, the popular apostle of common sense, has written 
for next month an article that strikes home to every family. Under the 


| title “Friend Wife" he sets forth the ideal relation between a man and 


the woman who, if she is to be a real wife, must also be a real friend. 
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Thrill With 
Big Crowd 


OR real thrills, tense moments 
and dramatic situations, what 
cancompare witha football game be- 
tween two great American colleges? 


A crisp fall day, stands jammed to 
the bursting point, bands playing, 
college songs and cheers, stirring the 
very souls of spectator and player 
alike— what could present a more 
inspiring, colorful picture? 

You may not see the game, but with 
MUSIC MASTER attached to your 
radio set you can, in the comfort of 
your home, follow your favorite 
team up and down the field. The 
vivid word-picture of the announcer, 
play by play, will reach you with 
bell-like clarity through this wonder 
instrument of radio. 


Until you hear the voice of MUSIC 
MASTER you have not heard radio 
at its best. Your dealer will send one 
to your home to prove with your 
own set. 


Get a MUSIC MASTER and have it 
ready for the next game. 


e 


Dealers Everywhere 


Music: Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


9 TUM 
ul S il C Connect MUSIC MASTER 14-inch Model, for $3 O 


the Home 


in place of headphones. 
as er No batteries required. z pne Moaea $35 


No adjustments. Dancing 
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For use Indoors Anywhere | 


ARevelation in 
io Reception 


UT up a real indoor 

antenna—hook it to 
your set, and enjoy Radio. 
You'll get better results be- 
cause Talking Tape has all 
the good qualities of an 
efficient outdoor antenna 
and none of its faults. 
And it's so easy to install— 
put it indoors anywhere, 
behind a door, around the 
moulding, in a closet— 
the results will be a revela- 
tion in selectivity and 
quality of reception. 
Talking Tape provides maxi- 
mum surface with minimum 
bulk, and works satisfactorily 
with all types of receivers— 
tube or crystal. 
One dollar for 100 feet—a big 
dollar'sworth measuredin satis- 
faction, service and sightliness. 


Ask for it at your Radio 
Dealers today 


Manufactured by 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 


For Forty Years 
The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Electric Tapes 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This Engineer Traded an Income 
for an Opportunity 


(Continued from page 37) 


proud of it, but not so proud as to fail to 
recognize that an engineer who values his 
career in terms of dollars has no right to 
be in the profession. 

“Tt is incomprehensible to me that any- 
one seeking to rise in his profession would 
let a great chance go by because at the 
moment it did not seem to be full of 
money. It is a great deal easier to get 
money than it is to get real, broadening 
experience; and I think it is a perfectly 
safe rule to put opportunity first, and 
then arrange one’s living expenses to meet 
whatever income is offered. 

“We had no trouble at all changing our 
ideas from the ten-thousand scale to the 
forty-five-hundred scale. We took the 
kind of house we could afford and saved 
money. In a few years the New Haven 
had gradually raised my salary until it 
stood at fifteen thousand a year,which was 
more than I probably should have been 
earning had I stayed in private practice. 

Putting the job ahead of the pay came 
to Murray as a heritage, for his father, 
James D. Murray, was a navy officer, and 
though he had risen to the rank of 
admiral at the time of his death he was 
far below that rank in 1873, when his son 
was born at Annapolis. And even the 
high officers in the navy are not over- 
supplied with money. 

The natural course for young Murray 
was to go into the Naval Academy and 
take to the sea, just as his father had, and 
for a time that was his intention. But 
instead of going to the Naval Academy, he 
entered the electrical engineering course 
at Lehigh University, and was graduated 
in the dass of 1895. 

He mapped out a course for himself, 
taking his college education just as a kit 
of tools. He planned first to get into 
the manufacturing of electrical apparatus 
as a workman; second, to get into the 
testing of all kinds of electrical appliances; 
third, to have some experience in the 
setting up of electrical machinery; and 
fourth, to try selling. When he had been 
through all this he thought he weuld have 
background enough to be a consulting 
engineer. 


O SOONER did he leave Lehigh as a 
graduate engineer than he made for 
East Pittsburgh, where he got a job as an 
apprentice with the Westinghouse Com- 
any at ten dollars a week. He lived on 
kis wages, and because he had already 
had some shop training in college he was 
a full-fledged mechanic within the year. 
Then, following his course, he had him- 
self shifted to the testing department, 
where he learned not only about testing 
dynamos and motors but also how it feels 
to be nearly killed by electricity. 

“We were testing motors,” he ex- 
plained to me, “and about to give what 
we called the ‘ground test’ to discover 
whether the insulation of the winding of 
one of the motors had the proper safety 
factor. In this case we were using three 
thousand volts. 

“I was holding a socket_in my right 


hand and, talking with an assistant, I 
thoughtlessly put my right foot up on the 
motor. Everything was ready for the 
test. I called over to another assistant: 

“ ‘Give her the juice.’ 

“Ten thousand army mules at that 
same instant kicked me in the back of the 
head, and in that tiny fraction of a 
second the thought flashed through my 
brain, ‘I am dead!’ 

“Then I remember that I found myself 
running—running desperately away from 
some unknown terror. All I knew was 
that my head was shot to pieces, and that 
I had to run. Then outlines of machinery 
began to jot up around me and I began 
to realize that I was in some place I knew. 
I stopped, put my hands to my head, and 
was astonished to find I still had it. 


" DY THE time the others reached meI 

was myself again and they told me 
what had happened: When the three- 
thousand-volt current was turned on, 
through a curious combination of defects 
such as could hardly happen in a thousand 
tests, I had put myself in the path of 
the current. Standing off balance as I 
was, it threw me about ten feet. That is 
what saved my life. Had the current gone 
through me for a minute instead of for 
less than a thousandth of a second, I 
should not be here to-day. As it was, they 
took me for dead. ; 

"For full fifteen minutes they had 
worked with me on the floor, but I did not 
show a sign of life. Then all at once I 
came to, threw them aside, and made the 
dash for liberty that I remember. They 
told me that it was the fastest bit of work 
ever done in the Westinghouse Company. 
I am six feet seven inches tall, with legs 
to match, and I held a number of jump- 
ing records in college, but I must have 
passed all my records that day. They 
told me I went over everything in my 
way just as though it were not there. 

“By the next morning I felt well enough 
to go Dick to work. The second finger of 
my right hand had a neat little round 
hole where the current had come in, and 
my right big toe was red and swollen 
where the current had gone out. The 
mark of the hole is still on my finger, but 
it is my only physical record of the shock. 

“Out of it all I learned that death by 
electricity is absolutely painless. The 
shock is so overwhelming that there is no 
time for pain; and also I learned that 
thought is incredibly fast. For, although 
that shock was what we should call 
instantaneous, I still had time to tell my- 
self I was dead. Incidentally, although 
I have always been a boon companion of 
electricity, | no longer take any chances 
with my friend." 

Mr. Miray followed out his program 
exactly. He passed from the testing 
department of the Westinghouse to the 
construction division, working all over the 
country. Then he went into the sales 
division and traveled as a salesman. Thus, 
he not only picked up a great deal of 
practical knowledge but formed a coun- 
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trywide acquaintance among electrical 
users. 

Six years after leaving college, and 
having earned his way all the while, he 
rented an office in Boston and announced 
that he had begun practice as a consult- 
ing engineer. He was still under thirty, 
and ordinarily a young consulting engi- 
neer consults most of the time with him- 
self. But Murray was well known to 
most of the big electrical users in New 
England, and he began to earn a living 
from the day he opened his office. 

Then, just as he was well on his way, 
came the New Haven offer, and for nine 
years he had no other interest than in 
making that road an electrical engineering 
success. 


“THOSE who do not understand engi- 

neering,” he explained to me, “may 
imagine that an engineer just looks up in 
a book what ought to be done, and then 
draws a lot of plans according to the 
directions given in the book. A few jobs 
are like that. If what you are about to do 
has been done before, then the task is not 
dificult. You simply copy the good 
points of your predecessor and avoid his 
errors. But A i you do anything in 
engineering for the first time, you set out 
on a voyage of discovery. 

“Trolley lines were in operation the 
country over before we began work on the 
New 
electrified the Grand Central Terminal 
and for a distance out on its main passen- 
ger line. The Baltimore and Ohio had 
electric locomotives in its tunnel under 
Baltimore. Both these railroads used six- 
hundred-volt direct current taken from 
a third rail, but in neither case were the 
distances great. 


“After getting the data on what had 


been done everywhere, I came to the 
conclusion that no existing installation 
would exactly satisfy the New Haven 
requirements, and that we should have 
to strike out into a practically unknown 
land—that is, use an alternating current 
of sufficiently high voltage to give us 
plenty of power everywhere in the system, 


' able “Talker 


aven. The New York Central had | 


and yet not to have transformers. We | 


settled on eleven thousand volts to be fed 
to the electric locomotives from an over- 
head trolley wire. 

“An electrical transportation system 
has three links: the power house, the 
line, and the locomotive. The power 
houses offered no particular difficulty, 
but the lines and the locomotives did. 

“I intended to use a single phase alter- 
nating current. This meant that one side 
of the phase would have to be placed to 
the ground, and we were not quite sure 
what effect eleven thousand volts going 
into the earth might have on the parts 
of Westchester County and Connecticut 
we would cover. 

"Single phase alternating current mo- 
tors of the size that we required had never 
been built. So far as the line and the 
motors went, we were proposing to try 
something which never before had been 
tried on any scale big enough to make us 
more than theoretically sure. 

."To me, all this meant professional 
life or death. To the railroad it meant 
twenty-five million dollars. I was sure 
l was right, and the railroad officers 
backed me up, but a great many electrical 
engineers were sure I was wrong. 
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Radio Receiver 
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Reflex Tr irdy n Regular at $65—in special mahogany cabinet 
$75—Crosley Receivers, each in its own class, assure you as 
good or better reception than any other Instrument of the same 
number of tubes. At the same time they are the least expensive 
sets ever offered to the public. 

The Trirdyn Regular has especially come through the summer 
with flying colors. The combination of one stage of tuned radio 
frequency, with regenerative detector and reflexed amplification, 

has proven beyond a doubt that the features of selectivity, 

volume and ease of operation can be obtained with three tubes 
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“If the way I wanted to electrify that 
road proved to be a flat failure, more than 
likely the entire higher executive personnel 
would have gone down with the failure. 
We were playing for big stakes. 

“The way was open to play safe. We 

could use direct current and know exactly 

what would happen, but our operating 
costs would be hich: We could use the 
single phase alternating current, and if 
we were successful, we should have a low 
cost of operation. 

“The plans did not go wrong. The 
eleven-thousand-volt current proved per- 
fectly easy to handle. We did, however, 
have trouble with the tremendous gush 
of current on short circuits, and the lids 
of control boxes sometimes blew a hun- 
dred feet into the air. We met new and 
unexpected situations every day; but we 
met them squarely, and i in two years we 
had established service between New 
York and New Rochelle. 

“I was under fire the whole time during 
the New Haven construction, and once I 
delivered a whole address on the mis- 
takes we made! But some of the criticism 
was unfair. For instance, the locomotives 
were designed in half units—that is, in- 
stead of putting the full. quota of power 
into one locomotive, I divided it into two. 
A train that needed a full-powered loco- 
motive would apparently have two loco- 
motives, whereas actually i it had but one 
in measure of power; while a light train 
could be managed with a single half unit. 
This gave rise to a story that I had so far 
undershot the mark in my calculations 
that I had to use two locomotives instead 
of one to pull an ordinary train! 

“The big trouble happened where we 
expected it least—in the trolley wire it- 
self. We started with a copper wire some- 
what like that the street railways use; 
but we had not realized the full effect of 
high speed and heavy trafic. Our wires 
wore down as though they had been made 
of wax. We tried every sort of copper; 
none stood up under the work—some 
were just worse than others. Replacing 
trolley wires every few weeks was out of 
the question; if we could not find the right 
wire, then our whole job was a failure. 

“In May, 1908, we were at our wits’ 
end; it looked as though we should have 
to suspend service. That was our biggest 
moment. To have failed completely 
would have been bad enough, but imagine 
having everything running beyond expec- 
tations only to Muss into this trolley 
wire! 

“But at last we found the right way. 
I shall not go into the details, for they are 
technical, but essentially what we did was 
to sling the contact surface on a kind of 
wire suspension bridge which, instead of 
supporting a platform above, supported 
a wire underneath. You may see the 
construction any time you ride on the 
New Haven, or, in fact, in any of several 
electric. railroads, for the practice has 
become standard That a parently ele- 
mentary point was our hanesi one. 


FTER the New Haven work, Mr. Mur- 

ray electrified the famous Hoosac tun- 
nel and also the New York, Westchester, 
and Boston Railway. In 1915 hewent back 
to private practice, among other things 
developing the Housatonic River Rev 
for southern Connecticut. Finally, i 
1919, he decided it was time to take a 
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month’s vacation in the Rocky Mountains 
and do what he pleased for a while. The 
vacation went along well enough until 
he began to think how much electricity 
was being wasted; and the superpower 
plan came into his head. 

He sketched his ideas and put them 
before the United States Government. 


The project was huge. It would cost a bil- | 


lion and a half dollars to put through, but 
when the government officers began to 
take into account the tremendous savings 
the enterprise. would bring about, and 
what these savings would mean to every- 
one in the country, they backed Murray 
in getting a congressional appropriation 
to make a survey of the power needs and 
possibilities in the Eastern States. 

The committee included nearly every 
engineer of note in the country, with 
Murray as chief engineer. He engaged a 
staff of engineers and in less than a year 
brought in a comprehensive report, which 
was accepted as the basis of the work to be 
undertaken. This work is not to be done 
by the Government but by a great corpo- 
ration. 

Ever since the completion of that sur- 
vey two years ago, Murray has given most 
of his time to putting into effect this 
tremendous plan. The only big work he 
has accepted has been an investigation 
of private versus public ownership of 
utilitiegin a part of Canada, and a report 
on how electrical equipment might be 
standardized; and he undertook these 
only because they fitted in with his super- 
power work. He is retained by both the 
General Electric and Westinghouse compa- 
nies. Here is the plan and what it means: 


“NAOST people think of electricity,” 

1*4 said NDS Murray, “as electricity 
rather than as power. Of course lighting 
is important, but power is what we live by. 
Aman with his own hands can earn only 
the barest of livings. If men, working for 
fifty cents a day, built a duplicate of our 
least expensive automobile, it would take 
them the better part of a year, and their 
completed machine would have to sell for 
more than ten thousand dollars. 

“The wages in the United States are the 
highest in the world, because our average 
horse power per worker is the highest in 
the world. It comes to three and a half 


horse power per man, while in England, | 


which is next below us in power develop- 
ment, the average 1s only one and a half 
horse power per worker. Or, to put it in 
dollars and cents, our people can produce 
on an average $3,750 a vear as against 
$1,500 a year for the Englishman. 

“Wages are paid out of what a man 
produces. Consequently, our wage scales 
are more than double the English wages. 
It is not only the wages of the workman 
which are affected but the wages and 
salaries of everyone. All the money any 
of us gets comes, directly or indirectly, 
out of what is produced. Twenty-five 
years ago we were using only about one 
horse power per man. Everybody is bet- 
ter off now than then. Yet we have no 
better men to-dav than we had twenty- 
five years ago. The reason vou can live 
more comfortably than vour grandfather 
did is that you have the benefit of power 
he did not have. The big thing now is 
to get still more power—to have perhaps 
seven horse power per man instead of the 
thrce and a half of to-day. 
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|! Hudson, and Connecticut rivers. 


"Getting more cheap power is the 
reason for our superpower plan, which 
involves generating electricity on a grand 
scale and sending it out over big trans- 
mission lines to supply the railways and 
factories from Washington to Boston, 
and inland a hundred miles or more. That 
is, we shall electrify the whole Atlantic 
seaboard. We selected this region first 
only because it is the most congested. 
Other plans will cover other parts of the 
country. 


b^ E FOUND in our survey that the 


industries of the Eastern district 
used ten million horse power and the rail- 


| ways seven million, and we also uncovered 


the remarkable fact that the average 
power actually used was only fifteen per 
cent of the total capacity. 

“For instance, the mines at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, use a great deal of power, 
and they have their own plants. The 
mines shut down for the day just about 
the time Philadelphia is turning on its 
electric lights for the night. Instead of the 
coal mines having a big plant which 
could supply the mines during the day 
and Philadelphia at night, coal has to be 
hauled down to Philadelphia and turned 
into electricity. in another set of big, 
expensive plants. Exactly the same sort 
of thing is going on everywhere, and 
about one half of the traffic of the rail- 
roads consists of hauling coal for their own 
use or the use of industry. 

“We found that a real emergency 
existed. Unless the railroads are greatly 
enlarged at a tremendous expense, indus- 
try in the East will have to stop growing. 
The railroads cannot carry in more coal 


| and at the same time have room to carry 


a larger volume of, raw material and 
finished products. 

“Under this. plan we shall have a big 
interconnecting transmission system run- 
ning from Washington to Boston and 
back as far as Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
carrying a high voltage. The power can- 
not be generated all in one place, nor can 
it be generated solely by water. Although 
water is free, hydro-electric power is by 
no means free, for the investment in dams 


| and so on is very heavy. 


“If there is plenty of water all through 
the year, as at Niagara or on the St. 
Lawrence, then the investment can be 
made to pay. But many rivers do not 
have a steady enough volume of water 
throughout the year to make harnessing 
them profitable. Our engineers measured 
the flow of all the possible rivers in or near 
the district, and got statistics for many 
years back. We found that only one 
hfth of the power could be had from 
water. The rest must come from coal. 
This is a fact which will surprise those 
who have been thinking that the electri- 
cal power of the future will all be gen- 
crated by water. 

"We are therefore putting small 
reliance on water and a great deal on coal. 
We plan to put hydro-electric plants on 
the Potomac, Susquehanna, Delaware 
Five 
steam plants will go into the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, while other coal-using 
plants will be located at Philadelphia, 
Trenton, Newark, New York, Catskill, 
Utica, New Haven, Hartford, Providence, 
and Boston, for at all of these points coal 


can be delivered cheaply by rail or water. 
“We can use some of the present big 
lants. Of course the St. Lawrence and 
lagara are great sources of power, but 
they cannot be available much under 
eight or ten years, while the work we 
have in mind can be done in two or three 
years. We must meet an emergency. 
“Most industrial plants to-day run 
their tools by electric motors, and hitch- 
ing all of industry up to one big trans- 
mission line will not involve any great 
outlay of money for the factories. Out- 
side of the line and the generating stations 
the big cost will be the electrification of 
the railways. This will cost about half 
a billion. There are thirty-six thousand 
miles of railway in the district. It will 
pay to electrify about nineteen thousand 
miles. 


* NTOW, what does all this mean? It does 
not mean that the household will get 
electricity for next to nothing. The chief 
expense in supplying your home with 
electricity is not in the power house, but 
in the journey the power makes in going 
to you, reading-your meter, and sending 
you bills. If the public utility companies 
ot their current free, your bills would 
be only about fifteen per cent lower than 
they are now. It will not mean electrical 
heating. Some day we may discover how 
to use electricity for house heatgng, but 
now it costs about ten times as much as 
coal. We shall not have free light and 
heat. Even if we did, it would not make 
much difference, for at the highest prices 
they are small items in the family budget. 
“The big thing which superpower will 
immediately do is directly to save half 
a billion dollars a year that is now being 
wasted in the duplication of plants, and to 
save the useless hauling of fifty million 
tons of coal a year. These direct savings 
will quickly show up in lower prices. But 
the indirect savings will be larger. Elec- 
trification will speed up the railways and 
get things to us faster. Slow transporta- 
tion always makes for high prices, because 
of the interest on the money tied up in 
goods in transit. 

“These are immediate savings. The 
biggest gains will come over the years 
because of the increased power available. 
We have seen what power did in the last 
quarter of a century. In the next quarter 
it will do even more. The whole scale of 
living will rise as much in the next twenty- 
five years, if not more, as it did in the 
last, which means a position paying fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year now will pay 
three thousand then. At the same time, 
the hours of work will be shorter. 

“Twenty-five years ago the ordinary 
work day was ten or twelve hours. Now 
the ordinary work day is eight hours. It 
was power, not legislation, that shortened 
the work day. Probably we shall go on to 
the six-hour day, for it is power, and 
power alone, which permits us to get 
more with less effort. 

“This country is exactly the same place 
it was just a few years ago when a handful 
of Indians found trouble in merely exist- 
ing. The average citizen to-day is not 
as strong as was the average Indian. It is 
the application of artificial power which 
lets us do things the Indian could not do. 
Superpower will bring in another stage of 
progress.” 
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) ou women enjoy a right that is also a 
solemn duty—the right to vote. There is no 
valid excuse for not exercising your franchisc. 
Convenience. personal antipathy. petty fears 
— none of these shoukl keep you from the polls. 
Let it not be said that the women of America 
fail to do their part to preserve the cherished 
ideals on which our government was founded. 
You cannot evade this issue and still valuc 
your own self-respect as an American citizen. 


Your vote will help 
to win it for 
your state! 


© P. F COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


Colliers VOTING TROPHY 


How long will you men countenance minors 
ity rule, permitting half of the voters to say 
who shall govern you and who shall spend your 
money? You loathed the slackers of war-time; 
—but, the slackers of peace-time are more 
dangerous and there are vastly more of them. 
Regard no one as a worthy employer, useful 
employee or desirable friend unless he cares. 
enough for your interests and his own to vote 
this Election Day. 


This is the Tiffany design for the trophy to be presented 
by Collier's, the National Weekly,to the state recording 
the largest. proportional increase in rotes this Presi- 
dential Election In actual size it will be five times as 
large as shown abore; executed in bronze, silver and. 
gold with a walnut base and brass inscription plate— 


an exquisite work, in every respect worthy of the 
Tiffany name and artisanship. The trophy is not a 
prize or individual reward for performance of duty, but 
a signal recognition of state pride in good citizenship, 
offered to awaken the public conscience and stir every 
roter to action. 


Candidates Endorse This Great Peace-time Patriotic Cause: 


“yy nout doubt, every patriotic and well 
meaning man or woman who will be a 
candidate for office this year, on whatever 
| ticket, will unqualifiedly endorse the effort to 
bring out the largest possible proportion of the 
national voting strength in the election. There 
is no greater need than this in any election or 
in connection with any political service.” 


“pre vole is the voice of the People. It is 

the duty of every citizen to exercise his 
right to vote, and Collier's and every other 
organization engaged in the task of stirring up 
public interest in getting out the vote, are 
performing a genuine service to the Nation.” 


"rpwis government belongs to the people. 

The people have it within their power, 
through the ballot, to rededicate their govern- 
ment to the public service and to settle rightly 
in an orderly way the great issues which now 
confront them. Every good citizen will endorse 
the efforts of Collier's to arouse the electorate 
to the duties and opportunities of citizenship.” 


TT 


In the interests of better citizenship 


Colliers 
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Ce 


to see Europe 
at Low Cost= 


TRIP to Europe need not 

be expensive. Thousands 
of people of very moderate 
means make a European trip 
each year. They know the time 
and the way to go. 

Now their knowledge may 
be yours. All you need to do 
is to send the coupon below 
for the new booklet “Economy 
Trips to Europe.” In this book- 
let are actual tours showing 
exactly how you can makeeach 
dollar buy the most. For in- 
stance, on a six weeks trip it 
shows how you may visit four 
European countries and travel 
both ways on the palatial "one 
class” ships of the United States 
Lines for only $525. There are 
other trips with accommoda- 
tions to suit every purse. 
Sailings every few days to 
Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Bremen, with 
frequentcallsat Cobh (Queens- 
town). 

Everyone who has ever 
dreamed of a trip to Europe 
should write for this booklet. 
Send the coupon for your 
copy now. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Section 1068 Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips 
to Europe.” 
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(Continued from page 9) 


Bryan and editorials on Bryan for wecks. 

have seen Watkins frequently, both 
in his office and at his home. His wife is 
reduced to a state of timid silence. She 
once was disposed to the little pleasant- 


| ries which keep the wheels of family con- 


versation moving. She would remark: 
“This is the coldest day we have had this 
winter," or, "I really don't see how the 
poor get along; everything costs exactly 
twice what it used to." 

Such observations count for little in 
the history of a nation, or on the books 
of the recording angel. But they count 
mightily with Watkins. This is zot the 
coldest day we have had this winter; the 
sixteenth of January was colder by two 
degrees. It is not true that things cost ex- 
actly twice what they used to; the latest 
government statistics show an average 
increase in commodities of 35.4 per cent. 

In the office, Watkins occupies a 
fairly remunerative position as a credit 
man. He works faithfully, and his. knowl- 
ledge of the details of the business 
is thoroughgoing and exact. He feels 
however—and has confessed as much to 
me—that there is a good deal of rank 
favoritism in the distribution of life's 
rewards. He has seen men whose knowl- 
edge is much less thorough than his, pro- 
moted over his head. 

He wonders why they are chosen while 
he is passed by; and it has never occurred 
to him that an agreeable personality is 
more fruitful than a filing-cabinet mind; 
nor that life is too precious to be poured 
out wantonly in useless argument. 


IIREE: The Secret Service Man. I 

mean, of course, the snooping, inquisi- 
tive individual who makes a business of 
keeping himself and you informed with re- 
gard to the private affairs of the world at 
large. He comes into your office with an air 
of mystery, and asks in a halí-whisper, 
“How much do you know about So-and- 
so?" 
You answer: "Why, he's secretary of 
the Blank Company and a member of our 
golf club. We've done a little business 
with his concern.” 

“That all?” asks the S. S. M. 

"Sure!" you exclaim. "What do you 
know?" 

"Oh, nothing," he replies. “Only I 
| hear he's spending money pretty freely 

and that he and his wife don't get on any 

too well. May be nothing to it; you never 
can tell." 

But by his tone he insinuates that there 

Cds everything to it, that poor So-and-so 

is on the verge of divorce and bankruptcy. 

Another day he interrupts you with a 
telephone call: *'Didn't you tell me you 
own a little Merchants Preferred? Well, 
I've been looking into it and, just between 
ourselves, I think they're going to pass 
their next dividend." 

A rumor-spreading poison plague—the 
secret service man. fie always has the 
inside dope on everything. He knows that 
the reasonable, commonplace explanation 
isn't the real one. There is always "" some- 
thing behind that," if vou want his 
, opinion. He distrusts all established 


‘reputations, and discounts all virtuous 


behavior. He is always doing you what 
he calls. “a little favor” by telling you 
something unpleasant which, in most in- 
stances, turns out to be either untrue or 
of no real interest. He is a disorganizer 
in an office, a destroyer of friendships, 
and a creator of needles: distrust. 


Fock: The Man Who Enjoys Poor 
Health. I know a man whose doctor 
said to him: “There is no possible hope; 
you have less than a year to live." 

The man sat silent for five minutes; 
then he said. 

“T have an appointment to argue be- 
fore the Supreme Court in Washington 
next month. The case is a very important 
one, and the fee will mean a good deal to 
my family.” 

“Its up to you," said the doctor; “but 
you will cut your time short if you go.” 

The man went. Under special dispen- 
sation from the Court he was allowed to 
sit in a wheeled chair while he argued. He 
won the case, and died within forty-eight 
hours. 

‘There are enough such men in business 
to make you very proud of belonging to 
the human race. Usually, however, you 
do not know about them until after they 
are dead. The real sufferers of the world 
bear their burdens with tight: lips. un- 
complainingly. 

But how plentiful are the pseudo- 
sufferers, and what a nuisance they are! 
They light strong cigars when they reach 
the office; they eat heavy lunches; and, 
in the afternoon, they are gloomy. They 
fill your ears with the mournful record of 
their symptoms. 

They are never enthusiastic about any- 
thing, because their minds and spirits are 
drugged by improper living. And just 
as sure as you come up to a crisis where 
you need to depend on them to carry a 
little extra burden, they appear with an 
order from the doctor for a two-weeks 
fishing trip. And you have to do their 
work, as well as your own. 

One such man in an office is like a flat 
wheel on a limited train. He jars the 
whole outfit. And there is no excuse for 
it. No one of us is indispensable. The 
President of the United States dies; thc 
nation mourns, but the Government goes 
on. llarriman passes out; all the trains on 
his system stop for five minutes, and rush 


forward again, meeting their schedules. 


One of the wisest men I ever knew said: 
“About the time when I am so piled up 
with work that it seems as if the whole 
show would stop if I broke down, I pack 
my bag, go up to my place in the country, 
and spend a couple of days stretched out 
under the apple trees looking at the blue 
sky. It corrects my perspective. I remem- 
ber how many other million men have 
considered themselves vitally important 
in the world’s scheme of things, and how 


‘nicely it goes on without them. I come 


back to my office relaxed and renewed.” 

There is time enough in even the busiest 
man’s life to get well and stay well, un- 
less he is the victim of a really incurable 
malady. If he goes away for a rest he will 
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The luckiest c ien in America. 


with a larger chance in life 


Mothers and fathers of America—we ask a few 
minutes of your time. 

We have often told you about the Pacific 
Northwest and the opportunities it holds for 
men and women. 

Now we wish to speak of the children—your 
children. And of what this great American 
Wonderland offers them today and in the future. 


A right beginning 
Their health—nothing is closer to your heart 
than that. And the advantage of beginning 
life with a strong, healthy body—that is one of 
the priceless gifts the Pacific Northwest will 
bestow upon them. 
Your baby, born here, starts life with a larger 


chance of surviving to healthy manhood or : 


womanhood. The mortality tables prove that. 
Your children, growing up here, have every- 
thing in their favor. The delightful climate e 


mortalitv tables also prove) is the most health- 
ful in the country. The year round it keeps the 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


youngsters out in the clean air and sunshinc— 
active, happy, bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked. 

And, later on, the greatest outdoors in the 
world—the mountains, forests, plains, the 
ocean, lakes and streams—contribures to the 
building of the fine, clean youth that is onc of 
this region's proudest boasts and most priceless 
asscts. 


And, in addition, this: 


But the Pacific North west offers your children 
more than the advantage of a strong, healthy 
body. 

Here, too, are schools that rank among the 
very finest in the United States. The great uni- 
versities and colleges are one of the outstanding 
achievements of the region. 


Beautiful churches—some of the largest in 
the world—religious organizations, recrea- 
tional centers, libraries, theaters, music, art 
and social clubs have established life in the 
Pacific Northwest upon a plane as high and 
fine as in the older centers of culture. 


A wholesome community life is found every- 
where. The cities have no slums. The country 
is brought into close contact with the towns 
by a system of splendid highways. Whether in 
one of the clean, modern cities or on a farm, 
your children will be deprived of none of the ad- 
vantages that are cssential to a complete, well 


rounded physical, moral and mental develop- 
ment. 


And a larger chance 


When they have reached manhood or woman- 
hood, moreover, they will not find it necessary 
to leave home, to emigrate to more favored 
regions in scarch of opportunity. 

For the Pacific North west itself is America's 
land of opportunity today. Here a swift and 
steady development, backed by tremendous 
natural resources, assures a larger chance to get 
ahead. Hard work is necessary, as it is any- 
where. But for the man who means business 
the future is wide open, the possibilities limit- 
less. 

Do you want to learn more about this Ameri- 
can Wonderland, the Pacific Northwest, and 
what it holds for your children and yourself? 
The free booklet, "The Land of Opportunity 
Now,” will give you detailed and authenti in- 
formation. Send for it now. Just fill in the 
coupon. And for any special information, 
write the Development Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Trafic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Trafic Manager, 

Northern Pacific Ry. 


A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Ry. 


Send this coupon for free book 


velopment Burcau, Dept. 37-C, 


Burlington Railroad Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me a copy of the free booklet, “The Land 
of Opportunity Now." 
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Take the family - 
excellent schools for 
your children 
` The journey there is 
just as easy as 
going down town- 
Grand Canyon National Park 


is on your way without 
change an- 


Mr. W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. : 
Santa Fe System Lines : 

921 Railway Exchange, Chicago ' 

Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets : 
California Picture Book,” "Grand Canyon Outinc:,"" * 
“California Limited.” ; 
Also details as to cost of trip. i 
i 


easily make up the time by the better 
quality of work he turns out when he 
comes back. And by refusing to take the 
time, by staying on the job when his body 
protests and his mind is sour, he qualifies 
as one of the worst of the common busi- 
ness pests. 


SIVE: The Man Who Resigns. l 
classify him next to the man who en- 
joys poor health, because the habit of re- 
signing often has its roots in a morbid 
introspec tion. 

I lunched one day with the publisher 
of a big newspaper; his brilliant editorial 
w riter had just left. 

“T see you have lost Perkins," I said 
“How did it happen?” 

“TIl tell you," he answered with a wry 
smile. “About a month after Perkins 
joined us, I heard a terrible hullabaloo 
People came rushing into my office with 
the cry, 'Come quick! Perkins is about to 
resign.’ 

"We rushed into his office, and there 
was Perkins, on the ragged edge of resiga- 
ing. Figuratively speaking, we grabbed 
his coat tails, pulled him back, petted 
him, told him he was the greatest asset 
the paper had, and left him apparently 
happy. About a month later the whole 
thing was repeated. Same cry; same 
frantic rushing into Perkins's office; same 
smoothing down of ruffed feelings. An- 
other month and another repet tion. 

“So it continued regularly until I be- 
gan to get a little tired. Last week the 
cry was raised again, and I didn’t rush in. 
Moreover, I saw to it that no one else 
rushed in. Perkins waited for us to ap- 
pease him, and when no one showed up 
he sent word to us to hurry. Still we 
didn't come, and there was nothing left for 
him to do but to make good his threat." 

The publisher paused to light a fresh 
cigar. 

“Perkins is a talented man," he con- 
cluded. “I hated to lose him. But to be 
always getting huffy and threatening to 
quit 1s a childish trait. Business, after all, 
is a game for men.” 

That is sound sense. About the only 
way to cure the chronic Resigner is to 
surprise him by letting him resign. 


IX: The Advice Hunter. It is flatter- 

ing to any of us to be asked for guid- 
ance; and sometimes we who are older can 
point out a short cut to a younger man. 
But the professional advice hunter does 
not want advice; he wants to hear himself 
talk. He sends in his card, saying that it 
is a “personal matter." 

Perhaps I am getting pretty hard- 
boiled, but I have made it a rule not to 
see anybody who refuses to state his busi- 
ness to my secretary. She knows all of my 
business plans. She is thoroughly familiar 
with my ideas on most subjects. À good 
deal of the thinking for which I get credit 
is her thinking, put out in her letters over 
my name. She never turns anybody away 
who really ought to see me, and she can be 
very helpful to the caller who will meet her 
half way. Before I established this good 
rule, however, I used to waste consider 


| able time with those w ho“ hada little prob- 


lcm" they wanted to “get my slant” on. 
Talking to such men is pure folly. They 
do not listen; they make no progress in 


' their affairs. 


Henry Ford once said to me that the 


"Ed nay 
Cruise de Luxe. 


-~ Mediterranean 


Limited to 409 (Less than Half Capacity) by 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 tons 
Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days 


Cranks Ps 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we 
plan to feature above all other Cruises, even 
surpassing our previous succesful 
Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 
The "Seythia is a veritable floating palace, 
w ith spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2e ale ^"vVutors, gy mune asium. commodious state- 
i rooms with running water and large ward- 
^ robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
ei baths: The famous Cunard cuisine and serv- 
Y ice. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
3 Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
4, extra cost, returning via S. S. **Aqui- 
W tania," “Mauretania, " “Berengaria” 
& or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
E > H 
2s Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on 
request. Prompt reservation advisable. 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


| FRANK TOURIST CO. 


, 542 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 


Est. 1875) Paris Cairo London 


ü 


AO 
> " 
Clark'sAround theWorld and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 da:s 
T up. Summer Cruise (Norway, Spain, Italy), Jul: 
53 days $550 up. Specially chartered’ new oil-fuci 
€ ‘unarders; inclusive rates. Specify program desired. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
bi for our Guide Books & 


nation and instructions, Ceres aa ti a ai 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SooTO 
 JMERICA 


ANE IW, more delightful voyage to n wonderland that 
‘differe nt.” New sights, new scenes tostimulate 
interest—a bracing climate to benefit health and add 
zest to sightseeing. Here are cities that surpass those 
of Europe in magnificence and thousands of miles of 
nature's best offerings in scenic grandeur. 
Fortni htiy saliin s by the fa- 
mous * -Fleet.”" "Every vessel 
specially built for tropical voyag- 
ing. Rerfeckwensilation® Superla- 
tive cuisine and service. E very 
known device for the comfort of 
the passenger, Liberalstopovers. 


*§. S. Voltaire S. S. Vauban 
*S. S. Vandyck S. S. Vestris 


(*Newest and finest «hips in tbe 
South American Service) 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires 


Calling northbeund at 
Santos, T-inida 
and Barbados 


Tours round Sonth 

America arrceiged. 
x Bookle UR 
1 E: 


"amship or tourist agents 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
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hardest work in the world is thinking. To | 
shut yourself in the room, lay out all the 
facts on the desk, weigh and discard, and 
strike a balance—that is real work. There 
are thousands of folks who have the 
vague notion that they can get someone M 
else to do it for them, as the ancients 4 

hoped, by consulting an oracle, and in 
that way save the wear and tear on their 


own minds and consciences. 


To young advice hunters great leniency 
should be shown, but I rather despair 
of the man who has stepped along into his 
thirties or forties and 1s still hoping that | 
somebody will point out his course. He | 
must have heard many times the only ` 
advice which would do him any good— | 
go back to your job and go to work. But | 
hardening his heart to that sage guidance, 
he has become a persistent interrupter— | 
one of the family of business pests. 


GEVEN: Entirely different in tempera- 
J ment, but almost equally annoying, is 
the Professional Friend. He is so well- 
meaning that I almost hate to exhibit him 
in this company. Let me, therefore, con- 
fine myself to one aspect of his activities 
—his indiscriminating habit of giving 


letters of introduction. 


I give such letters myself; we all do. 
Youth must find its place in business 
some way, and how can it unless we who 
are older lend a little hand in pushing 
But the professional 


open the door? 


m ala 


cin mt 


P 


vau ae 


€ Sita a 
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The joy of traveling in winter — 
and finding spring! To revel in 
the sun-brightened gardens of 
the Mediterranean — or the 
Caribbean. 


You meet leisurely voyagers who find 
the little-known beauties — and avoid 


Dome of the Rock," 
Jerusalem, believed 
to have been erect- 
ed by Caliph Omar, 
A. D. 691 


Typically rugged 
hillside, Martin- 
ique, W. 1. 


West Indies— White Star liner Megan- 
tic, 30-day cruise among islands of 
Caribbean, Panama nal, vana. 
Sailing Jan. 22; Feb. 25, 1925. 

For detailed information address 
Cruise Department, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, the company’s offices else- 
where or any authorized steamship 
agent. 


MEDITERRANEAN -WEST INDIES 


friend does not confine himself to helping 
Youth find a job; he will help anyone to 
meet anybody on any sort of pretext. 

You are introduced to him at a club, 
and he learns that you are the father of 
three children. Two days later a man calls 
with a card from him; the man wants to 
interest you in a boys’ camp, or in a | 
special kind of boys’ shoes; or he asks you 
in solemn tones what you are doing to 
provide your boy with the right kind of 
literature. 

The professional friend cannot say “No.” 
He cannot utter frankly an unpleasant | 
truth, which, I take it, is one of the tests 
of genuine maturity. He makes no effort 
to discover the real facts about the folks | 
he sends to you; he has no sense of the 
obligations of endorsement. 

I have read that in India it is customary, 
on dismissing a servant, to give him a 
letter of fulsome praise, no matter what 
his character. The custom is well under- 
stood, and no one pays the slightest atten- 
tion to the letters. One Englishman of ; 
sturdy conscience could not quite bring | 
himself to conform, however. He did go 
so far as to present his thieving butler 
with a cordial note; but in the lower left- 
hand corner, he wrote “ John 18:40." The 
next employer to whom the letter was 
presented took down his Bible and found | 
the chapter and verse, the last sentence of 
which reads: 

. “ Now, Barabbas was a robber.” 

The story presents interesting possibil- 
ities for the use of the professional friends. 
If they cannot bring themselves to refuse 
unwarranted introductions, let them slip 
in the truth by the Biblical code. 


4'IGHT. Hand in hand with the Pro- 


fessional Friend goes the Committee 


the beaten tracks. 
Mediterranean — White Star liner 


A fiati, Jan. 7; Feb. 26. Red Star liner WHITE STAR LINE 
Lapland, Jan. 17; March $ Dein RED STAR LINE 


DeLuxe Features 
Without Extra Fare 


Observation Car 
with ladies’ lounge 
and bath, maid and 
manicure. 

Club Car with bar- 
ber shop, bath and 
valet service. 
Sleeping Cars of the 
latest type. 


Through Dining 
Cars with unsurpas- 
sed cuisine. 


Oil Burning Loco- 
motives and rock 
ballasted roadbed; 
banishing smoke, 
cinders and dust; 
comfortably permit- 
ting open windows 
when desired. 


Avtnouncine The NEW Sunset Limited 


On the “Open Window Route” to CALIFORNIA 
The Coming Winter 


A notable improvement in the equipment and comfort of this famous 
daily train from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco via the Sunset Route. 


The last word in modern transportation! All new steel equipment. 
Unexcelled service without extra fare. 
For further information, address 


King. Here again, a word of caution is S TH P FI L NES 
essential. A great many good causes must i SOU N ERN ACI C I p € 

- 1 z ac 7 ew ro! ew Orleans ouston ucson an Francisco 
be carried forward, and each of us owes 165Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


some part of his time to activities which 
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o need to deny 


yourself a Baby Grand 


any longer 


N° MATTER HOW SMALL YOUR HOME, if you have 
room for an upright you have room for a 
Brambach Baby Grand. 


Nor is this all. The moderate price comes as even 
more of a surprise—and makes the Brambach more 
than ever the instrument you'll want to own. 


Toreally know the Brambach, you must hear its beau- 
tiful tone, appreciate its wonderful responsiveness, 
examine its handsome casing. The Brambach Baby 


Grand is the result of 101 years of fine piano-making. 


A de luxe brochure and a paper pattern showing the 
Brambach's exact size, will be sent free of charge if 
you will simply fill in and mail the coupon, also the 
name of the nearest music merchant who sells the 
Brambach. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
635 W.49th St, New York City 
Tease send me paper pat- 
tern showing size of the 


Brambach Baby Grand. 
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have nothing to do with making money. 
But in good works, as in business, we are 
| suffering from a bad dose of over-organi- 
| zation. Movements that are started 
spontaneously to accomplish a certam 
purpose survive long after their work is 
done. Projects that once were wholly 
voluntary on the part of their membership 
are maintamed by the high-pressure effort 
of a secretary whose job depends upon it. 

These excess activities would die if it 
were not for the ready enlistment of the 
committee kings, who love to see their 
names on letterheads. The National 
Government has seen fit to decree that no 
citizen shall hold more than a certain 
number of directorates. Let us have one 
more edict: that no man shall become 
chairman of a new committee until he has 
wound up the affairs of the last committee 
| and seen it safely buried. 


NINE: With some trepidation I direct 
attention to the next specimen—the 
Statistical Sharp. He has always existed 
in small numbers, but he became a real 
pest during and following the war. That 
cataclysm jarred millions of dead brain 
cells into life. It set folks who had never 
thought before thinking about the trend 
of human events; it created a huge new 
group of readers of history. And these 
awoke to the glorious discovery that his- 
tory repeats itself. They came among us 
proclaiming, with the writer of old, that 
"the thing that hath been, it is the thing 
which shall be . . . and there is no new 
thing under the sun." 

Within certain limits this philosophy 
is true and business has profited by it. 
We have learned that what goes up must 
come down, and that action and reaction 
tend to be equal; that there are certain 
cycles in human affairs which the wise 
may study and profit by. But the statis- 
tical sharp has carried the thing to excess. 
He breaks in upon your hopeful plan- 
ning with stern reminders. 

"Do you know that seven years after 
the Napoleonic Wars the women's hosiery 
business in Norway was terrible?" Or, 
" Did you know that if all the ferry boats 
used in the United States were placed 
end-to-end they would reach from where 
you are to where you came from?" 

These "end-to-end" calculations al- 
ways get a rise out of me. 

How much progress would the world 
have made if the unimaginative statis- 
tical sharp had ruled it Boi the begin- 
ning? Would Columbus have started out 
on his crazy voyage? Would Jim Hill 
ever have built a railroad across unpeo- 
pled prairies? A 

Life is a journey amid uncertainties, 
and the victors have invariably been 
those who were willing at some time to 
take a real chance. The statistical sharp 
(I do not mean the real statistician) 
would say to all men: “Be very, very 
careful; make no false moves.” And, of 
course, the only man who makes no false 
moves is the dead man; he makes no 
moves at all. 


TEN: Finally, timidly, and rapidly, I 

present the last of my series of speci- 
mens. It is housed, as you will note, in a 
spacious glass case, with somewhat more 
adornment than its neighbors. Itis labeled 
“Wives.” Itis not a complete collection, 
| but it does contain these six examples: 


— 


(a) The wife who calls her husband at 
the office and asks him to bring home 
things from the store which she ought to 
have remembered when she made up her 
grocery order. 

(b) The wife who calls up with petty 
problems relating to the children. 

(c) The wife who saves up all the 
annoyances of the day and pours them 
into her husband's ear before he has a 
chance to wash his face at night. 

(d) The wife who can't understand why 
“vou have to stay in that old office until 
after five. Mary Allen’s husband gets 
home on the five-eleven. If he can make 
a living in eight hours, why can’t you?" 

(e) The wife who “won’t live anywhere 
but here"—no matter what opportuni- 
ties might be open to her husband in 
another place. 

(f) The wife who, when she meets the 
wife of her husband's employer, remarks, 
“Oh, I hear you have a new governess,” 
and adds in martyred tones, "I do hope 
that we shall sometime be able to afford 
a nurse. It seems as though we ought to; 
Edward works so hard.” 

Much has been said in praise of good 
wives, but enough can never be said, of 
course. They give us homes; they give us 
children; they give us steadfastness of 
purpose, without which most of us would 
never be more than three steps ahead of 
the sheriff. The number of wives who are 
pests is certainly very small. But they do 
exist, and every man feels sorry for their 


husbands. 


I Have Had a Good 
Time on Nothing 
a Year 


(Continued from page 11) 


saying all kinds of unmannerly things, 
but mighty careful to keep at a safe dis- 
tance. Then, slowly backing, he would 
dare and double-dare her to catch him, all 
the while leading her toward a tree. Dart- 
ing up the trunk a short distance, he 
would turn and face her, shaking his 
fists, and doing everything except twiddle 
his thumb on his nose. 

A cat does not like to climb a tree, as 
she has never fully mastered the art of 
coming down. Nevertheless, this cat 
continued to follow her tormentor by 
short spurts up the trunk, the squirrel 
keeping just out of reach. As I watched, 
they both disappeared in a dense mass of 
leaves. 

Just what happened, I never knew, but 
the cat fell, hitting the ground, running, 
and the squirrel either did not take time 
to climb down or fell too, I am not sure 
which, and landed the same time as the 
cat. The cat dashed for the house, 
bounded up the steps, passed me like a 

streak of lightning that was making up 
lost time, ran through the house and out 
the back door, with the squirrel a close 
second. 

I hurried to see the last act in the 
comedy, but neither cat nor squirrel was 
in sight. Butit was not long before bunny 
was out in front, patting the earth down 
on an acom he had buried, as coolly as if 
nothing had happened. 
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Keep your hair in place! 


The first thing to be noticed ... 


and, till now, the hardest 
to keep right— 


It has always been a greater bother 
than any other detail of a man’s looks. 


It is the thing that has oftenest 
spoiled an otherwise good appear- 
ance. It is what people notice first, 
and what has oftenest been least 
attractive. 


Till now, there was nothing to do 
about it. 

An hour after being soaked with 
water, men found, the hair was drier, 
"deader," more unruly than ever 
before. When old-fashioned pomades 
were tried, they left it matted and 
greasy-looking. 


Stacomb has changed all that 


Just when men had all but given up 
hope of finding anything to make 
their hair look as they wanted it to, 
Stacomb was introduced. 


At once men realized that here at 
last was exactly what they needed — 
something that would keep their hair 
looking all day the way they liked it 
best, something that would keep it 
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smooth, lustrous, always in place. 

They took to it with great eager- 
ness. Now itis as much a part of the 
well-dressed man’s equipment as his 
shaving brush. It has made unkempt 
hair a thing of the past. 

However dry and straggly your 
hair may be—however uncontroll- 
able after being washed—Stacomb 
will keep it in perfect order all day 
long. Take just thirty seconds to- 
morrow morning to apply a little 
Stacomb when you brush your hair— 
and look your best all day! 

Women use Stacomb, too. For 
most women the present fashion of 
severely smooth hair would be im- 
possible without it. And it controls 
stray hairs, and makes the curl stay in. 

Stacomb can now be had in two 
forms—the original light, invisible 
cream, in jars and tubes, and Liquid 
Stacomb, newly prepared for those 
who prefer it. Non-staining and non- 
greasy. At all drug and department 
stores. 
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let this fear 
gnaw at 


your heart? 


OICES are still; smiles have dis- 
appeared; even the old home 
soon crumbles. Only memory is left. 


After the burial of a loved one, there 
can be no comfort for the sorrowing 
heart unless the burial protection is 
positive and permanent. 


This protection can be secured by 
uncompromising insistence on the 
Clark Grave Vault. No vault less 
skillfully, less carefully or less hon- 
estly made, can afford Clark pro- 
tection. 


For a quarter of a century it has 
been recognized as standard. It has 
never failed. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark Vault and furnish 
with it a Fidelity Certificate" which 
is proof that there has been no sub- 
stitution. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Gr ve Vault. It is a means of identifying 


|t instantly. Unless you see this 
vault is not a Clark. 
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This reminds me of another little play 
that I once attended without going off the 
place, in which I took an amateur's part. 
One night, hearing a great commotion in 
the henhouse, I went out to investigate, 
armed with a lantern in one hand and a 
brickbat in the other. Cautiously opening 


the door I stepped inside, and could dimly ` 


make out the form of a 'possum back 
under the roosts. I threw the brick, but 
of course missed my aim, and just then 
the lantern was put out of business by a 
crazy hen, and I was left in the dark. 

Rushing out, I could just make out a 
shape drifting across the yard, evidently 
headed for a hiding place under the house. 
By that time I had lost both slippers, and 
having nothing I could use as a weapon 
kicked the ’possum with my stockinged 
feet. He rolled over as limp asa dish rag, 
and supposing I had either killed him or 
that he was badly hurt, I picked him up 
by the tail, went back for the broiler he 
had butchered, and placed them side by 
side on a work bench in the yard. 

It took only a minute to go in the house 
and relight the lantern; when I came back 
the work bench was still there, but the 
"dead" 'possum and the ninety-eight- 
cent chicken had vanished into the night. 

When I saw how completely I had been 
outwitted, I did the only thing I could 
think of, and that was to sit down and 
laugh, and I suppose the ’possum was 
doing the same thing, wherever he was. 

The ’possum is nature's arch pretender, 
and when circumstances call for a quick 
and sudden death, he can "die" with a 
realism and a promptness that is startling. 
In fact, he looks as if he might have been 
dead a month. 

The coon, a neighbor of the 'possum, 
like some human comedians, depends a 
good deal on his ridiculous walk for bring- 
ing down the house. He out-Chaplins 
Chaplin in the mismanagement of his feet. 
llis gait is a combination shuffle and 
comical sideways motion, as if his hind 
feet were trying to get ahead of the front 
ones. He carries his head down, as if he 
were half ashamed of being alive, and his 
back bowed high, camel-fashion. 

A friend of mine once had a tame coon 
which did so many funny things that 
when he died, the whole neighborhood 
missed him. You had to smile when you 
looked at him, whether you felt like 
smiling or not. One of the absurd things 
he never failed to do was to wash and 
scrub his food before he would touch it, 
no matter how filthy the water was in 
which he soused it. If there was no water 
to be had, he would religiously go through 
the motions of washing it, sceming to feel 
that when he did that, he had done all he 
could, and coon conventions had been 
complied with to the letter. 


EARS ago, my children had a goat by 
the name of “ Billy," and one morning 
* Billy" gave them a surprise by leading 
a pair of very new kids up the steps and 
to the front door. After that a rechristen- 
ing appeared to be in order, and the name 
was changed from Billy to Nannie. 
Nannie's children soon became not only 
the life of the household, but the despair 
as well, for when they were not lunching 
on bended knees, they were doing every- 
thing they should not have done. Most of 
their time was spent on a see-saw in the 
vard, the object of each one being to 


bring its end of the board down with a 
thump hard enough to toss the other up 
in the air, and incidentally give it a fall. 

One day someone going in an up-stairs 

room surprised them having the time of 
their life jumping up and down on a new 
spring mattress. The fact that they were 
ruining a white bedspread did not in the 
least concern them. . 
. The advantage of a goat as a pet is that 
there is no overhead expense. Tender 
grass, oats, or corn is too rich for his 
blood, but he dotes on such delicacies as 
old rubber shoes, labels on tomato cans, 
bill-board posters, the trimmings on the 
family wash, magazines, discarded neck- 
wear, and the like; with thistles, rag weed, 
and skunk cabbage for dessert. 

If I am not very much mistaken, a goat 
has a real sense of humor, or why does he 
wait until you lean over, to deliver the 
butt that sends you sprawling, and then 
shake his tail so gleefully? 


THE only mule I was ever intimate with 
was a small mouse-colored one that 
some inconsiderate thief left tied in the 
stall in place of a rather valuable horse 
owned by my father. After the family got 
to knowing him well they called him Bub, 
though his full name was Beelzebub, and 
the name fitted him like an old shoe. 

When the milk woman would start 
through the lot with a bucket of slop for 
the cow, he would advance in a threatening 
manner, with ears:laid back, and yellow 
teeth showing. 

Of course the woman would set down 
the bucket and get a stick. That was 
exactly what Bub wanted, and he would 
plunge his head uptotheeyesin the bucket, 
and while gulping down the contents 
would move around in a circle, kicking 
at every step. At times he would be 
as meek as a lamb, and any child could 
manage him; and then again, when he 
decided that loafing was pleasanter than 
working, he would positively refuse to be 
bridled, by persistently presenting the 
wrong end, accompanied by a fusillade of 
kicks. 

Some days he did not object to saddle 
and bridle, but the trouble was there were 
certain roads that he would not travel, 


' and no amount of punishment could make 


him budge an inch. He had some reason 
for not wanting to start out from home in 
a southerly direction, but was perfectly 
willing to go north as far as one cared to 
ride him. At times his step was quick and 
alert and he acted as if he had some life in 
him, and then, all at once, his whole man- 
ner would change, his head hung loosely 
as if it might drop off any minute, his 
ears flapped backward and forward in the 
most dejected way, and his tongue lolled 
out and swung in unison with his tread 
—a veritable hobo, who did not care how 
he looked or what others thought of him. 

As long as I was with him I never 
learned to know that mule. His moods 
were past finding out. 

The only thing on earth that really sur- 
prises a mule is a gentle word or a friendly 
pat. Treat him that way and he at once 
thinks something is wrong. But swear at 
him and lam him with a plank, and he 
takes it as a matter of course. That is a 
sign that things are as they should be, 
and the world is all right. 

Did you ever notice a dog turning round 
and round on the rug before lying down? 
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Vell, that is just a harking back to the 
ime when his wild ancestors lived in the 
ungle, and had to tramp down the tall 
ss before going to bed. There is some- 
|a in the blood of a healthy, normal 
nan that answers the same call of the 
ong ago, when his forbears lived in 
aves, always needed a shave and a hair- 
ut, and did their courting with a club. 

I cannot explain it, but at times there 
san indefinable unrest, a yearning to get 
lear away from people and towns, from 
joises and voices, and to tramp un- 
traveled ways. Some subtle inner force 
mpels me to go back to nature, to live 
n the open, to sleep under the stars, and 
to eat the food the wilderness offers. 
Every man who tramps with gun or rod 
$, in his way, answering the call. The 
man who boards a trolley car for a day's 
puting in the country, is only acknowledg- 
ing his allegiance to that intangible some- 
thing that links him up with the ancient 
man who dragged his sweetheart home 
by the hair. 

When I have that feeling, and I imagine 
[have more than my share at times, Í go 
out and hire a one-horse wagon with a 
cover, pitch in a blanket, a few provisions, 
maybe a fishing rod, and strike a bee line 
for the nearest mountains. There I pro- 
ceed to enjoy the side shows that nature 
has set up along every country road. 

Nature has no painted signs to call 
attention to the entertainments she pro- 
vides. You must find them for yourself, 
and then you can experience the thrill of 
discovery. You may travel familiar roads, 
but there are always things that you did 
not see the first time—a queer-shaped root 
that grew out of a bank, and then turned 
around and went back; a pine which 
years ago sprouted from a seed dropped 
In a crevice of a rock, and that finally 
[ost apart a granite boulder as big as a 
ouse; a new fern or flower; a distant 
ridge that looks like a sleeping bear; a 
Want boulder rounded and polished by 
glacier action, left high and dry on the 
üptop of a lofty peak, and the strange and 
beautiful shapes the lichen takes on rocks, 
tree trunks, and logs. 

All these, and thousands of other won- 
lers are waiting for you to come alon 
ind enjoy them. If you are so indlineg 
fou can see most of them from the up- 
tolstered seat of a car, if you drive slow- 
y enough—which no one does. But it is 
ietter to walk, or ride behind a mule that 
loes not know what hurry means. 


HAVE seen the mountains at all sea- 
' sons, and while they are wonderful at any 
ime they reach the zenith of their glo 
1 autumn, when the Painter of the ill 
ets out his brushes, mixes his magic 
olors, and spreads them with lavish hand 
ver mountain-sides, in sheltered coves, 
own in gorges where trout streams flow, 
long lonely trails, and over sunny valleys. 


The summer green of hickories and. 


hestnuts takes on the 
old; the maples and dogwoods are a 
ymphony in crimson and copper; the 
»ur-woods and sumacs flame into scarlet 
attle flags; the drapery of the oaks shows 
marvelous mixture of ruby and bronze; 
he festoons of the fox grapes become 
riumphal arches of russet, green, and red. 
And there are those who can gaze on all 
his splendorzand see nothing but dying 
‘aves! 
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$12,000 a Year! 
A.H Ward. Chi- 


ings with the 
help of this book. 


$1,000 in 30 
Days 


"After 10 years 
In the rallway 
mailservice I 
decided to make 
achange. My 


First Month 
$1,000 
“The very first 

I earned 
I was 
formerly a farm- 
hand." — Charl 
Berry, Winter- 
set, Iowa. 


$524 in Two 
Weeks 


“Thad never earn- 


$306 and this 
week $218."— 
Geo. W. Kearns, 
Oklahoma City. 


City Salesman 
“I want to tell 
you that the N. 
N. T. A. helped 
me to a good 
selling position 
with the Shaw- 
Walker Com- 
pany Nm. 
IW. J hnstone, 
Jr., 8. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


$10,000 a Year 


O. H. Malfroot, 
of Boston, Mass., 


as a SALES 

MANAGER—so 

e thorough is this 
aining. 


$554.37 In One 
Week 
"Last week my 


this week will 
over $400."—F. 
Wynn, Portland, 
Ore. 


$100 a Week in Only 3 Months 


H. D. Miller, of Chicago, made 

& month as stenographer 
in July. In September, three 
months later, he was making $100 
a week as a salesman. 
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What This Remarkable 
Book Did For These 


8 Men! 


It would be just as easy to tell the 
same story about 20,000 men—even 
more—but what this book brought 
these eight men is typical. If you 
do not get a big salary increase 
after reading this message you 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
This remarkable book is 


I! SEEMS such a simple thing—but the eight men on this page 
who did this simple thing were shown the way to rise from deadly, 
monotonous routine work and miserable earnings to incomes run- 
ning anywhere from $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. 

They Sent for the Book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship," 

That You Can Now Get—Free 

Possibly it is just as hard for you at this moment to see quick 
success ahead as it was for A. H. Ward of Chicago. When he was 
a soldier in France, wondering how he would make a living if he 

t back home safely, $10,000 a year seemed a million miles away. 
But read what happened after he had read the book we want you to 
send for. As far as time is concerned, he was making real money. 
In one year he made $12,000.00. 

There is nothing unusual about Mr. Ward, or about his success. 
Thousands after reading this book have duplicated what hc did 
—Mr. Ward simply was willing to investigate. 

The only question is—do you want to increase your earning 
power? If so—this book will quickly show you how to do it in an 
amazingly easy way. 

Success Inside Twenty Weeks 

There is no long, drawn-out wait after you have sent for this 
book before you begin to do as the men on this page did. Within 
twenty weeks you can be ready to forge ahead. This may sound 
remarkable—but after sixteen years of intensive investigation the 
National Demonstration Method has been perfected—and this 
means you can now step into a selling position in one-fourth the 
time it formerly took to prepare for this greatest of all money- 
making professions. 

Men in every walk of life have made this change—farmers, 
mechanics, kkeepers, ministers—and even physicians and 
lawyers have found that Salesmanship paid such large rewards 
and could be learned so quickly by this new method that they pre- 
ferred to ignore the years they spent in reading law and studying 
medicine and have become Master Salesmen. 

Simple as A B C 


There is nothing remarkable about the success that men enjoy 
shortly after they take up this result-securing system of Sales- 
manship training. For there are certain ways to approach different 
types of prospects, certain ways to stimulate keen interest—certain 
ways to overcome objections, batter down prejudice, outwit com- 

tition and make the prospect act. Learn these secrets and bril- 
iant success awaits you in the selling field. 

Make This Free Test At Once 

You don't need experience or a college education. And if you 
are not sure of yourself you can find out at once whether you can 
make big money as à Star Salesman. Simply send the coupon for 
this Free Book. Ask yourself the questions it contains. The 
answers you make will show you definitely whether a big success 
awaits you in this fascinating field. Then the road is clear before 
you. This amazing book will be a revelation to you. Send for it 
at once while this free offer is open. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-S, 53 W. Jackson Bhd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
| National Salesmen'a Training Atem, | 


Gentlemen: I will accept a copy of “Modern Salesmanship'' with 
the understanding that it is sent me entirely free. 
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Can you enjoy 
a pipe? 


There are smokers of tobacco in other forms 
who look with envious eyes on the con- 
tented and comfortable pipe-puffer. 


For there is an obvious peacefulness 
about pipe-smoking that rests the nerves 
and invites the soul to calm and pleasant 
contemplations. 


Millions of men do smoke pipes with 
undiluted satisfaction. Other thousands 
try a pipe, get their tongues burned, find 
the draught too strong, or have some other 
unhappy experience that discourages them. 


Our business, in a word, is to make pipe- 
smoking pleasant and enjoyable to any 
man that fancies this mode of tobacco 
incineration. We strive to do this by pro- 
viding a tobacco that doesn’t bite the 
tongue, doesn’t smoke too strong, doesn’t 
leave an after-taste. 


But we'll let Mr. Moxley tell it. Here is 
what he writes; 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Larus & Bro. Co. March 10, 1924. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Please allow me to say a word of praise for 
“Edgeworth.” Last fall I thought I would 
try again to smoke a pipe—so I bought a 
pipe and a can of “Edgeworth ” and can say 
very gladly that so far I have not had any 
sore tongue nor do I feel any "'after-taste" 
from smoking. This is more important 
when you take into consideration that here- 
tofore I had been unable to smoke a pipe on 
account of the sickening sensation I had 
afterward, but that is gone forever and I for 
one am truly glad to be able to get the one 
good smoke, ‘‘ Edgeworth.” 

Give my regards to Mr. Joe Rivers and 
Mr. James Edmund. 
(signed) Al J. Moxley 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may prove 
out all the virtues that 
its smokers claim for 
it. If you like it,'so 
much the better for us 
both. If you don't— 
well, that's that! 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


J 
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Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 


Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- , 


size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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Next to autumn, spring is the best time 
to visit the mountains, for then a ramble 
among the hills is nothing less than one 
miak after another, and each one more 
wonderful than the last. 

Nature is waking up from her winter 
sleep, and pulsing, throbbing life is in 
every twig and bud. Down in the soil 
millions of tiny rootlets are absorbing 
water and transforming it into the mys- 
terious blood of plants that, for want of 
a better name, we call sap. This subtle 
fluid travels slowly but surely to the tip 
of every twig; the buds swell and burst, 
and new-born leaves, the most delicate 
things in all creation, curl upward to the 
sunlight. 

Before long rose-pink azaleas blush into 
beauty; yellow lilies straggle up the sunny 
slopes; mountain pinks in compact 
masses are doing their best to spread a 
pe over the dead leaves; under pines 
and among rocks, the arbutus trails its 
length of green and red and white—the 
first flower the Pilgrims saw. It is as un- 
tamable as the hawk that nests in the 
pines above its home. 

Rhododendrons, with their waxen 
flowers set in clusters of glossy leaves, 
glorify every mountain road, and reflect 
their beauty in every mountain stream. 
On grassy hones yellow, blue, and white 
violets wander at will; the bloodroot 
spreads its milky way of white stars over 
the moss, and here and there the cardinal 
flower, a richer red than the bird that 
claims the name, lifts its showy spikes, 
and on rocky hillsides, the trumpet 
honeysuckle offers its store of sweets to 
bee and hummingbird. A mountain-side in 
bloom is worth traveling a thousand 
miles to see. 

When standing amid the awful gran- 
deur of the everlasting hills, with mountains 
piled on mountains as far as the eye can 
reach, try to think of yourself as sitting 
in a dingy theatre, listening to the jokes 
of a would-be comedian, and the badly 
cracked voices of the chorus, and just see 
how flat and tasteless the whole thing 
seems! Grand opera might fit in with 
mountain scenery, but anything less 


would be a discord. 
I THINK in many ways my most satis- 
factory mountain tramp was when, with 
a congenial companion, I set out with no 
particular objective. We just followed 
our noses, pretty much as a sheep does 
when feeding. So we had plenty of time 
to take in the sights. We spent an hour 
watching the clumsy efforts of a highland 
terrapin to come down a rock-strewn hill- 
side on its own power, and not by gravita- 
tion. And the tumble bugs along the road 
afforded no end of amusement. Some 
were trying to roll their ball of refuse 
with an egg in the center up banks that 
were out of the question, while the more 
sensible ones trundled theirs over level 
ground. 

If there are any more interesting insects 
than these hard-working beetles, I have 
never met them. 

Did you know that this beetle is almost 
identical with the beetle the old Egyptians 
held sacred? Only they called it a scarab. 
The beetle they regarded as the symbol 
of the resurrection, and of immortality, 


| and its rounded pellet as the symbol of 


the world. 
If you tire of gazing on mountains, 


clouds, and sunsets, it might rest you to sit 
down, find an ants’ nest, and study the 
little people that Solomon raved so over. 
If you have a good magnifying glass in 
our pocket you may spend a pleasant 
hour watching a lady ant at her toilet, and 
it seems they are always at it. You know 
the bodies of ants are covered with fine, 
stiff hairs, and these catch a lot of dust 
and dirt, which is carefully removed 
several times a day, rain or shine. : 

To make this possible, nature has given 
the ants a complete set of toilet articles, 
consisting of a sponge, several brushes, 
ieia instruments for polishing, and 
no less than eight fine and coarse combs. 
The tongue when dampened with saliva, 
is a first-rate bath sponge, and when used 
dry it serves as a brush for dressing the 
hairs. The combs on the legs are so placed 
that with some one of them every part of 
the body can be reached. 

When it suddenly dawns on an ant that 
she needs a bath, she stops wherever she 
may be, and begins taking it. If she is in a 
hurry and wishes to use as many combs 
as possible at the same time, she runs up a 
grass stem and hangs by one leg, so that 
she can have the use of the other five in 
the cleaning process. She combs, brushes, 
sponges, and polishes, and when every 
hair lal been cleansed, she washes her 
face and neck, scrubs her feet, and then 
climbs down and trots along, happy in 
that clean after-bath feeling. 


SOME years ago, while riding through 
the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina,at a placewhere the land went straight 
up on one side of the trail, and straight 
down on the other, my attention was 


l 
< 


attracted by a hollow thumping sound | 


that came at more or less regular intervals 
from the gorge below. Hitching my horse. 
I wormed my way down through th 
laurel. At length, when I got my emer- 
gency brake to working, I brought up at 
the bottom, where the underbrush had 
been chopped away and where a smai 
stream came tumbling down from above. 
losing itself in a thicket of rhododendrons 
below. 

Before me stood probably the strangest 
corn or hominy mill that mortal man had 
ever seen. It reminded me of the old- 
fashioned well sweeps at one time commo! 
in parts of the South. The site of the mil! 
necessarily had to be where the right kinu 
of a tree was growing, with a decided for: 
at the right height. 

The limbs where it forked were lopped 
off, leaving a crotch. In this crotch tht 
trunk of a smaller tree was balanced 
Auger holes were bored through bot: 
arms of the fork, as well as through th: 
long beam, and a stout wooden peg driver 
through, the peg acting as a pivot. At the 
butt, or large end of the sweep a kind of 2 
trough was boxed out, and fixed acros 
the other end at right angles was a rude): 
fashioned pestle. On the ground, imm- 
diately under the pestle was the mortz: 
made by hollowing out a section of a pop 
lar log. 

The working of the mill was on tH 
wise: The water from the stream abo: 
fell into the trough, and when it filled t+- 
end came down, and the water slo! 
out. Relieved of its weight of water, th 
end sprang upward, the pestle com. 
down in the mortar with the resound. 
thump that seemed so out of place in t 
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mountain solitude. (I made a drawing of 
' the curious contraption and here it is:) 


The mill was automatic, and would 
have done its work just as well if there 
had not been a human being within a 


thousand miles. All the miller had to do 
was to pour his peck of shelled corn into 
the hopper, and come back some time next 
week and get his hominy. 


WHILE I was looking at the queer 
contraption, a typical mountaineer, 
followed by the saddest-looking hound I 
had ever seen, appeared from nowhere. 
He eyed me suspiciously until I satisfied 
him that I was no" revenoo,” and was only 
there from curiosity. Then he thawed 
out and answered questions. 

I gathered that the “mill” had been in 
operation for “six year, or better," and 
that it had never been “out of kilter 
endurin' that time." When I suggested 
that it was rather a slow process, and if 
one was in a hurry for hominy it mi ht 
keep breakfast waiting, he rejoined, “Our 
folks don’t git in a hurry;” and he went 
on to say, in his quaint way, that if there 
were anything that he was overstocked 
with it was time. 

He volunteered the information that 
one morning, when he came for his 
hominy, he was “right peeved” to find 
that a squirrel had miscalculated the 
intervals between thumps, and had been 
caught by the pestle, and ground up with 
the hominy; and he added that he could 
not "git them apart, leastways, so it 
could be used." 
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| Now, 


| Will Give You a Chance 


To Earn $100 a Week 


IGHT now, today, I offer you 

, an opportunity to be your own 
boss—to work just as many hours a 
day as you please—to start when 
you want to and quit when you want 
to—and earn $100 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too 
good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell 
you about W. S. Cooper, 
of Ohio, who was making 
only $3 a day. He ac- 
cepted my offer. I 
gave him the same 
chance I am offering 
you. Now he makes as 
high as $700 a month 
and works only about five hours a day. 


You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn't enough, then let 
me tell you about E. A. Sweet, of 
Michigan. He was an electrical en- 
gineer and didn't know anything 
about selling. In his first month's 
spare time he earned $243. Inside 
of six months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 


J. R. Head, of Kansas, lives in a 
small town of 631 population. He 
was sick, broke, out of a job. He 
accepted my offer. At this new work 
2 has made as high as $69.50 in one 
ay. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want £ 


to tell you about. His regular job 
paid him $2 a day, but this wonderful 
new work has enabled him to make 
$16,800 in three years. 


Yes, and right this very minute you 
are being offered the same proposi- 
tion that has made these men so 
successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All- 
Weather Topcoats and Raincoats. 
They are advertised in leading maga- 
zines. A good-looking, stylish coat 
that’s good for summer or winter— 
that keeps out wind, rain or snow, a 
coat that everybody should have, 
made of fine materials for men, women 
and children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 


Comer Coats are not sold in 
stores. All our orders come through 
our own representatives. Within the 


W. S. COOPER 


next few months we will pay repre- 
sentatives more than three hundred 
thousand dollars for sending us orders. 


And now I'm offering you the chance 
to become our representative in your . 
territory and get your 
share of that three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take 
orders. We do the rest. 
We deliver. We collect 
and you get your money 
the same day you take 
the order. 


You can see how simple 
it is. We furnish you 
with a complete outfit 
and tell you how to get 
the business in your terri- 
tory. We help you to get started. If 
you send us only four average orders 
a day, which you can easily get, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit of $40 
in his first day's work—the' same proposi- 
tion that gave R. W. Krieger $20 net profit 
in a half hour. It is the same opportunity 
that gave A. B. Spencer $625 cash for one 
month's spare time. 
If you mail the coupon at the bottom 
of this ad., I will show you the easiest, 
quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are inter- 
ested in a chance to earn $100 a week and 
an devote all your time or only an hour 
or so a day to my proposition, write your 
name down below, cut out the coupon and 
mail it to me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding oppor- 
tunity of your life to earn more money than 
you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 
You don’t agree to anything and you will 
have a chance to go right out and make big 
money. Do it. Don’t wait. Get full de- 
tails. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER, 


Tue Comer Mre. Co. 
Derr. J-531 Dayton, OH10 


Just Mail This NOW! 


C. E. COMER, The Comer Míg. Co. 

Dept. J-531, Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Sir: Please tell me how I can make $100 
a week as your representative. Send me 
complete details of your offer without any 
obligation to me whatsoever. 


INGING Luce a 


@rint or write plainly) 
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Goals reached... . 
through coupons 


Leisure. Independence. A steady income. What- 
ever your goal, gain it through investment in high 
grade bonds. They keep your money working for 


you at a time when you are through working for it. We can 
recommend bonds at any of our offices in 50 leading cities. 


Write for our monthly list. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


New" Cooker 


Now at an amazing saving of time and 
effort—saving in food cost and fuel cost—you can do 
all your cooking with electricity with low priced 
Automatic Electric Fireless Cooker. Roasts, Bolls, Stews, 
Bakes, Browns, Brolis, Fries. Attaches to any electric 
light socket. No special wiring Cooks entire meal. 
Quick as gas stove. No other stoye needed. 

AVES 4 to 4 cost of preparing meals. 


Food more delicious 


and healthful. Cooks 
without attention. When [* 
cooking starts, electricity 
shuts off automatically. Cook- 
ing goes on without expense 
No guessing, no regulating, no 


clocks to set Nothing to 
watch, Guaranteed. 

—Catalog brings 

all details. Spe- 

uctory sale of- 

Trial privilege 


Co. 61 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


ACCEPTANCES 


\\ Free Book 
\ for Mortgage 


\ 


| Bond Buyers 


MP Whether you have $100, 
$500,$1000, a careful reading of 
"Investors Guide" will prove of great 
benefit to you. ‘This book gives you twelve 
tests by which you can Judge bonds. It 
points the way to 100'; protection and 
most liberal interest return. Write today 


Merely ask for Booklet 1211. 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co, 
La Salle & Madison 

Oldest 


First Mortgage 
Banking House 


What I Would Do 
With a Year’s 
. Vacation 


I Want to Play With 
My Children 


AM a young mother with three chil- 

dren whose ages are seven years, four 

years, and seven months respectively. 
f I could have a whole year in which to do 
just what I would like most in the world, 
I should spend it all playing with my 
babies. 

First, I'd rent a house in the country— 
a nice old-fashioned house with honey- 
suckle vines running all over the front 
porch, and a couple of apple trees in the 
sandy back yard. Somewhere near by 
there would have to be a little pond with 
trees standing knee deep in the edge of it. 
Here I could take my children and really 
have time to enjoy them. What fun it 
would be to watch them splash and play 
in the water! Now, I always have to 
hurry so when I give them a bath. 

When we were tired of the water, we 
could rest under the apple trees. I would 
play dolls with my little daughter. My 
hngers fairly ache sometimes to make 
lovely grown-up frocks for her "Mary 
Blanche." And then my son and I would 
| get out our bows and arrows, and play 
“Indian.” 

Oh, the wonderful things we could 
make in that sandy back yard! 

On rainy days we could all cut out 
paper dolls, There would be time, too, to 
read all the story-books I have dreamed 
so long of giving the children. Why, just 
to sit on the floor and play with the baby 


would be gorgeous fun for a rainy day! 

Oh, if I had a year’s vacation, I 
wouldn’t even want the daily paper to 
interrupt my precious hours with my 
children. No; | wouldn't grow tired of 
them after a while, for every morning my 
babies are brand-new wonders to me. 
Nor do I think that a year spent in play 
would be wasted. 

Truly, I can imagine no greater happi- 
ness than a whole year in which to play 
with my children. But, alas, I have to 
cook, wash, iron, sew, and do all the 
housework for five of us. And when night 
comes I'm so tired that I have to put my 
babies to bed with one or two little stories 
badly told. MRS. W. K. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


I'd Travel All Over the U. S. 


IB I had a year's vacation, I'd take a 
course of intensive training in that 
greatest of all universities—the School 
of Nature. I'd fit up the old car and start 
out for a leisurely trip to find out what 
my own country looks like. 

I'd begin in my own state: discover its 
beauty spots, enjoy its wonders, view the 
achievements af its citizens. 

'There should be time enough to read, 
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rest, and reflect as I went along, for the 
object of all vacation is physical recuper- 
ation and mental refreshment. I’d en- 
deavor to keep just ahead of the seasons, 
camping as I went, except when I wanted 
a hotel menu for a change. I’d stay long 
enough in various places to see human life 
in its many aspects, and to study God’s 
handiwork upon earth. 

I'd stop a while at the National Capital, 
in order that I might understand my 
country better, and appreciate its history 
more. I'd like to stand where the Pilgrim 
Fathers pressed their courageous feet; 
visit St. Augustine and think of Ponce de 
Leon; see the old section of New Orleans; 
stand on Lookout Mountain; peep inside 
Mammoth Cave;'go through Yellowstone 
National Park, and take a look at the 
Golden Gate. 

I'd seek to belt the United States with 
a circle of interesting acquaintances. And 
who knows what tender friendships might 
result from these fellowships of the open 
road! : 

And I should expect to return to the 
old tasks at the end of the year, millions 
of dollars richer in the coinage of experi- 
ence, and secure in the satisfaction of 
having made a truly worth-while expendi- 
ture of my precious three hundred and 
sixty-five days. MRS. C. O. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Year Would BeSpent Get- 
ting Acquainted With People 


JE I had a year’s vacation I would not 
only “love my neighbors,” I would get 
acquainted with them. 

irst, I would make friends with the 
laughing, apple-cheeked baby who rides 
by every day in his beribboned carriage. 
Our friendship would no longer be limited 
to a wave, or a “Hello, Baby,” on my 
part, with an answering *Goo-goo" on 
his. In a whole year, I might even succeed 
in thawing out his frigid nursemzid, so 
that she would permit me to grasp one 
chubby little hand when he takes his 
first toddling steps. 

I would get acquainted with the wistful- 
eyed old man who comes tottering along 
the street every evening when [I return 
from the office. 

Then the boy who delivers the evening 
paper—there would always be time for 
him to finish his story about the marvel- 
ous antics of the last baby without inter- 
ruption from my landlady's persistently 
regular dinner bell. 

here is also the poor, rheumatic old 
lady whose ailments seem almost to 
vanish in the joy of telling about them. 
She might recite till she had covered the 
whole category, and I would pity her 
every ache and pain. 

I would go home too, and get reac- 
quainted with my family. There would 
be time over a game of checkers to under- 
stand my timid, gawky brother, to read 
to Grandmother, talk politics with 
Daddy, and feast my hungry eyes on 
Mother's beautiful face. 

The countless agents who cry admit- 
tance at the door every morning would 
not be dismissed with a curt, “No thanks, 
nothing to-day." Oh no, they might get 
unwound once—on the merits of runner- 


AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


PERSONALITY 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an organi- 
zation as in an individual and it may be 
more pronounced and interesting. But in 
this institution it is not the composite of 
the personalities of the members of the or- 
ganization. It is much more than that—a 
fusing of these personalities into an har- 
monious whole under the influence of forces 
from without as well as within. 

The personality of this organization has 
been developed by training and mellowed 
by time and experience. If it did not fairly 
contribute to banking efficiency, it would 
have no part in delivering the extra measure 
of service normal to this institution. And 


it does that. 
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RESOURCES 
MORE THAN 
500 MILLIONS 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
OVER 55 MILLIONS 


‘The American Magazine 


How to make 
part of 
your income 
stay with you 


IVING expenses have a habit 
of keeping pace with income 
and tending to exceed it. To over- 
come this tendency and save con- 
sistently is as much a problem to 
the $25,000 a year man as to those 
of modest income, 


Many are finding it a practical 
solution to include a payment on 
bonds among their monthly obli- 
gations. It has the effect of limit- 
ing the amount of money available 
for spending. 

Men with large salaries— men 
on small salaries— men who work 
for so much a day— women who 
earn—even business concerns—are 
included among the several thou- 
sand customers who are using the 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Systematic 
Investment plan. 


Send for Booklet and 
“Plan Sheet” 


The details of this plan and what you can 
accomplish with it are told in our booklet, “A 
Sure Road to Financial Independence.” It 
shows charts for the accumulation of $25,000 
to $200,000 over periods of 15 to 40 years. 
It contains a Plan Sheet with forms for 
budgeting annual incomes of from $2500 to 
$50,000, to provide for systematic investing. 


Write to nearest office for Booklet AM-11 


CHICAGO 
201 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHiA 
14 Wall St, 100 South Broad St. 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
601 Griswold St, 319 N. 4th St, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


less hose, encyclopedias, or the latest 
poparto for cleaning the kitchen 
sink. 

I would get up early enough to find out 
the milkman’s name. I would get ac- 
quainted with the coal man, too, and the 
old cripple who delivers groceries, and— 
oh, a whole year-full of interesting people. 

A. L. V. T. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


My Vacation Would Be Spent 
Helping the Old Folks 


F I could take a vacation that would 

last a year, I would spend the entire time 
with Mother and Dad, who live several 
hundred miles away. I would not want to 
visit them as a guest. On the contrary, I 
would want things to be just as they were 
when I was home as a girl. 

I would help with the housework and 
the garden, and run errands—anything 
to lighten the day for those two whom 
I love above all others. In short, I would 
try to make up for all the things I failed 
to do when I lived at home, and had the 
chance to ease the burden they bore so 
cheerfully. MRS. A. A. 


DITOR’S NOTE: According to the 

letters received in this contest, there 
are scores of ways in which a year’s vaca- 
tion may be enjoyed to good advantage. 
Some of the writers of these letters would 
like a whole year to beautify their houses 
and gardens. Others want to build their 
own houses with their own hands. Many 
want to spend twelve months studying, 
and a few would put in their vacation in 
fighting social evils. One preacher would 
like to work as a laborer for a year; a 
locomotive engineer wants to devote his 
time to a safety-first campaign; a man 
who doesn’t know the history of his 
family would go back to his birthplace 
and spend a year looking up relatives and 
family records; a reporter wants to ex- 
periment with a country weekly news- 
paper for a year; a stenographer thinks 
it would be bliss to have a whole year 
during which she would not have to dress 
in a hurry in order to make a dash for 
the office; a farm woman says she would 
be content if she could find a place where 
there were no cows or chickens; an old 
lady would like to spend her year in the 
Holy Land and in Ireland; a workman 
says he would delight in a twelve-months 
respite from the ringing of his alarm 
clock—and so on runs the list. 

But most of those who wrote letters 
want to travel. Some of them would ride 
around inside of America, but the major- 
ity would go to Europe if they had the 
time and money. Next in number to the 
would-be travelers are those who want to 
spend a year out of doors, studying na- 
ture, living simply, and enjoying the life 
of campers; and after this group comes 
the people who would delight to put in a 
whole year reading and studying. Scores 
of parents would use all their spare time 
playing with their children, and scores of 
children say that the best vacation im- 
aginable would be to go back to the old 
home. 


“That 
Musical 
Pal of 

Mine” 


Come On, Boys— 
Let’s Hear You Play! 


There’s nothing like good music for 
happiness; and there's nothing like a 


Hohner for good music. Millions of 
happy boys and girls are now playing 
Hohner Harmonicas for entertain- 
ment, popularity and education. 


Anyone can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner with the aid of the Free In- 
struction Book. Get a Hohner Har- 
monica today—50c up—and ask for 
the free book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
174, New York City. 


If you want a musical treat ask 
to hear Victor Record 19421. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-81-A. Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 cn toaco 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 


^ Bonn BuYERS | 
| Get 7% with SAFETY 


Valuable booklet tells how 
to test the safety of 
mortgage bonds 


Written from the knowledge gained from 59 years’ ez- 
perience in the first mortgage investment field without loss 
to a single investor, this booklet explains in clear, simple 
language the test to apply before investing in first mortgage 
real estate bonds. It shows you the way to increase your 
income by taking advantage of higher interest rates with 
absolute safety. Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. Jacksonville, Adair Bldg 
NEW YORK 
Adais Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., Healey Bldg., Atlanta 
Dept. 4-6 
Name 


Address 


. No Logs to any Investor in 59 years 


W HETHER you take your baggage with 
you or send it on ahead, it is safer and 
wiser to have it insured. 

And whether the trip be long or short, your 
baggage is exposed to accident, damage, loss. 
For protection against financial loss on your 
investment in baggage take out a Tourist 
Baggage Policy. 

Your own insurance agent can get you this 
policy, issued by the Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Mail the attached memorandum today for 
further particulars, 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Founded Insurance Company” 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
& USUAL OL, 9.999.999 9 9 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. AA11 


Name 


City: l4 State. 2.2.2.2... 
Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


PATENT. Send sketch or model 


for preliminary exam- 

: ination. Booklet free. 

Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 

644 G Street Washington, D. C. 


Who Helps You 
Select Safe 9 
Investments £ 


MSS investors do not find 
time to search out all the 
important information concern- 
ing a bondissue needed to judge 
itsqualityasaninvestment. They 
should learn and apply certain 
fundamental tests of safety; but 
when all is said and done, the 
average person’s success in in- 
vestment depends a great deal 
upon the character of the bond 
house with which he 
deals. The rules for 
selecting a competent 
house and the many 
services it is equipped 
to perform for you are 

y explained in the 
book “ What Your In- 
vestment Banker Does 
for You’’ sent free 
on request. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
320 Union $t. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Bread-and- 
Butter Complex 


(Continued from page 15) 


not as he should make love, thought 
Leonard. Not with vigor and devotion. 
With clever phrases and a great deal of 
complimenting and a certain amount of 
mockery, lest he slip into sentimentality. 

Odd, that he and Terry were so dif- 
ferent. The twelve years in age wouldn’t 
have made such a gap in temperament 
naturally. But the twelve years had 
meant that he was twenty-five and Ter 
was thirteen, when an accident had left 
them without parents and only a few 
thousand dollars’ insurance to live on. It 
had been an immediate question of bread 
and butter for Claudia and Terry, and 
Leonard had to see that they got it. He 
was just out of law school. Money, food, 
clothes, education for the two younger 
ones had been his constant occupation. 
For years and years, Leonard had thought 
in terms of providing for the younger two. 
Then suddenly it was no longer education 
they wanted. Leonard was not at all sure 
what they wanted now, this brother and 
sister of his, nor was he sure what they 
should be given. He stood uzzling over 
Terry until he woke him up by the inten- 
sity of his gaze. 


a WELL Lothario," said Terry, “how’s 
the fair Rosalie? Did she find you 
entertaining and amusing?" 

Leonard instantly began to wonder if 
she had. He turned away sharply. 

"She probably amused herself," he 
answered, stalking off. All the thoughts 
that had come into his head as he watched 
Terry and vaguely dreamed of Rosalie 
were nipped, FOD ATEN. He went to bed 
with some deliberately “heavy” reading, 
and tried to bury himself in it. But the 
vision of Terry and Rosalie laughing at 
him, talking about him, making jokes 
about his heaviness, his lumbering con- 
versation, his preoccupation with money- 
making, buzzed around him. 

Leonard began to get distinctly irri- 
tated. He did not want to be ridiculed. 
He let the volume of serious thought fail 
to the floor with a thump, and lay re- 

arding the ceiling. He’d show them. 
Bread wad-butter complex! Lucky for 
them he had looked after the bread and 
butter! And if Rosalie wanted to marry 
a man and support him and was that kind 
of a girl, let her go to it! 

Claudia met Terry a couple of days 
later. Terry was lounging down to break- 
fast, dressed for golf, and Claudia had just 
finished hers belatedly. There were no 
regular hours in Leonard's house except 
for Leonard. 

"What's the matter with Leonard, 
Terry? Why is he so vicious?" 

^h he?" 

“He told me that I could go to Europe, 
and now's he's crabbing everything. I 
simply won't stand it. I’ve made my ar- 
rangements. ” 

“For Leonard to pay for.” 

“T don’t see why you take that tone,” 
said Claudia sharply, “naturally, I’m not 
et to pay for them myself!” 

erry shrugged, and she went on vio- 
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renun “Do you know what he sug- 
gested? That Í get married at once." 
Terry struck an attitude. “What an 
| immoral idea!" 

“Don’t be a fool. You don’t know 
whether he’s lost a lot of money, do you?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Well,” said Claudia, dramatically,“he 
said to me this morning, ‘Marry Murray, 
and go abroad on your wedding trip!’ I 
explained to him that I couldn’t bear the 
thought of marriage just now, that I 
wasnt sure that f ever would marry 
Murray, that this trip was especially 
planned to see if we suffer from each 
other’s absence, and he said—” She 
paused. 

“What was his bon mot?” 

“He said, ‘Better marry him and make 
sure of your bread and butter.’ Then he 
gave me the strangest look, and went off 
to the office. I don’t understand it. I 
told him I’d have to have my tickets 
bought, and he said, ‘I don’t know why I 
should, Claudia, or whether I can. You'll 
have to put off your trip. It would take 
some management to give you five thou- 
sand just now, and Alice another five 
thousand.’ Alice has had the nerve to 
strike him again. I think it’s on his mind 
pat you're not working. I’m worried, 

erry. 

"do I see," answered Terry unsympa- 
thetically. “Well, it will be fie for your 
figure, Claudia." 

Claudia swept past him. In the dis- 
tance he could hear her voice raised, 
lapsing, raised again. 

" She's telephoning her Murray," Terry 
grinned to himself, and tried to settle to 
his breakfast. The maid, who found 
‘Terry an ideal of all that a stage gentle- 
man should be, brought him a breakfast 
that was a tribute from the cook's af- 
fection. Ordinarily, Terry would have 
been very comfortable. A fine morning, 
golf ahead, Rosalie for lunch at the Coun- 
try Club, a vague appointment to talk to 
someone about getting up a new broker- 
age firm this afternoon. Altogether, a 
good day. That is, it should have been. 


But something kept Terry from enjoy- 

ing leisure this morning, and something 
interfered with his golf game. There 
seemed to be only boys and decrepit old 
men at the club. 

Even Rosalie at lunch failed to be 
amusing. 

“Terry,” she said suddenly, “go to 
work. You look well in white flannels; 
but, after all—” 

“After all, what?” 

Rosalie pursed her lips and leaned her 
narrow chin in the brown cup of her 
hand. 

“After all,” she said deliberately, “you 
shouldn’t be just a loafer.” 

“Why begin that stuff? Are you trying 
to reform me now? Would you like me 
changed? Want to marry a tired business 
man, Rosalie?" 

She shrugged her shoulders, and went on 
regarding him. 

“Is this a lust for money or power? Do 
you want my earnings, or to show your 
power over me? Because I'm willing to 
admit your domination, but you really 
don't need my weekly pay check, darling, 
now, do you?" 

“I don't know,” said Rosalie, “whether 
I ought not to take you off Leonard's 
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hands. He’s borne the burden quite a 
while.” 

Usually Terry would have kept up the 
talk with a fling of his own. He and 
Rosalie dealt in these humorous insults 
commonly. Certainly Terry’s great pride 
was his imperturbability, and Rosalie was 
amazed to see it suddenly ripped through. 

“Careful, Rosalie,” he said; “there are 
a few things that aren’t said!” 

Over their tall frosted glasses they re- 

arded each other angrily for a moment. 
hen Terry recovered himself, and his 
words twisted to banter of another sort. 


ERRY drove into town that afternoon 

and dropped in to see Leonard. He 
had an idea that Leonard was waiting to 
spring a new job on him, and he made 
up his casual mind to take it. But Miss 
O'Brien was on guard to-day. She told 
Terry that Mr. Colby was in conference 
and couldn't be disturbed, not possibly. 

“T can wait,” said Terry. 

“I don't think," said Miss O'Brien 
uneasily, “that it's much use. He's going 
to be busy a long while." 

Terry realized that she had her oiders. 
He flushed slightly as he went out. 

Leonard was in conference with him- 
self. He was disturbed and almost be- 
wildered at the sudden lack of zest that 
had come over him. From being rather 
interesting, Claudia and Terry had sud- 
denly become galling obligations. Some- 
how, he had taken for granted that under- 
neath the affectation of their modern 
manner they were sound and loyal. Now 


he had begun to doubt, to wonder if he | 


hadn’t mismanaged his responsibilities. 


Terry should have sensible standards, | 


some stronger fiber in his make-up. Terry 
didn’t accept sensible standards, he 
laughed them away. Suppose Terry was 
right? Suppose, thought Leonard in re- 
flection which was anarchistic for him, it 
was his own standards which were absurd 
in the light of reason, his own belief in re- 
sponsibility and taking care of women 
and bearing financial burdens and taking 
knocks quietly. Suppose— 

Rosalie telephoned just then. She told 
Leonard that she wanted him to come to 
a dance that night. “Because,” she ex- 
plained, “I’ve a guest here. A girl from 
out of town. She's yours, Leonard. All 
blue eyes and a pretty manner. Heaven 
designed her for you. No, I'm not making 
fun of you. Sure, you'll come—nine, at 
the Cobbs’. We'll be looking for you.” 

He did not mean to go. But as eight 
o'clock came on, there came with it the 
thought of the way his non-appearance 
would be made amusing. Leonard stiff- 
ened, and went. He had of course been 
asked to the Cobb dance. He carefully 
verified that. But he hadn't meant to go. 
These excessively smart dances with their 
mysterious punch bowls and cut-in dances 
were difficult. Long ago he had given 
them up. 

Neither Terry nor Claudia was home 
for dinner. Leonard guessed they would 
probably appear at the Cobbs' later. At 
nine he made his way to the Cobb house, 
and discovered from the sight of the few 
parked cars that nine did not mean nine, 
and that the Cobbs were still at dinner 
with their own small party. Leonard did 
not go in. He ake apio for an hour 
and came back, and Rosalie having come 
she fell upon him. 
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“Her name is Mary. You'll like any- 
one called Mary, won't you?" 

Leonard had meant to be dignified, but 
the pressure of her arm on his made his 
dignity disappear. He was introduced to 

ary, who was not any more formidable 
than her name. She was beautiful and 

leasant and not at all noisy, and under 
ber quietness and Rosalie's gayety it was 
obvious that they were fond of each other. 
Leonard was not afraid to be left with 
Mary Brandes. The more they talked, 
the more obvious it was that they were 
congenial. Mary was neither assertive 
nor a fool. She was quiet and the sort of 
girl whom, instinctively, a man should 
care for and want to protect. 

Odd, that Leonard found his eye hunt- 
ing for Rosalie in the crowd. He danced 
with her once. As they danced, Rosalie 
talked about Mary, who was dancing with 


Terry. 

“Boor Mary,” she said. “Terry will 
bewilder her completely. Mary needs to 
be taken care of. She bunt any money, 
and she should have had a lot. She's at 
the mercy of an old termagant of an 
aunt. Better marry her, Leonard. She 


‘needs protection.” 


ae is a very nice girl,” agreed Leon- 
ard. 

“And very pretty.” 

“Very pretty.” Leonard looked down 
at Rosalie’s eager lips and shining eyes— 
and across at the beautiful repose of Mary 
Brandes, who was smiling slowly at some 
remark of Terry’s. “Yes, she is very 
pretty.” 

"I thought you'd think so. She's to be 
here for two weeks. I'll make a match 
between you." 

" Suppose you leave that to me," sug- 
gested Leonard. 

Rosalie looked a little surprised. His 
tone was very definite. ith a last 
impish note on the saxophone, the music 
stopped. 


NEVER had Leonard been as gay as he 
was for the next two weeks. When 
Rosalie entertained a guest she did it thor- 
oughly, with all the variety that money 
and ingenuity could put intoit. She in- 
sisted on Leonard's presence and always 
overcame his resistance. He began to dine 
at home as infrequently as did Claudia and 
Terry. He took a sudden serious interest in 
his clothes, and lingered over his tie racks. 

As for Claudia's interests, he found 
little time for them. 

“I’m sorry, Claudia," he said, when 
she told him one day that she was suffer- 
ing in her environment, “but I don't see 
how I can send you away until autumn." 

" You've always managed before," she 
answered, a little angrily. 

* ['m busy just now and loaded up with 
other things. I haven't time to manage 
i 


“Busy running around with that waif 
attached to Rosalie! I’m surprised at 
ou, Leonard. The girl hasn’t a thing. 
ou'd simply have to do everything for 
er—buy her trousseau and everything!" 
“Oh, well, I'm used to that," said 
Leonard, as he went out. 

Claudia was angry. She didn't intend 
to be left high and a an old-maid sister 
to a married man. Besides, Leonard was 
no millionaire. If he had a wife, he'd not 
be so free with his money. Without con- 
sulting her psychologist, Claudia began to 
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change her attitude toward her would-be 
fiance. She became less worried about 
whether they were perfectly mated and 
less concerned about the exact things 
Murray would contribute to her soul. 
Murray had a very substantial income. 

As for Alice, she called sternly at Leon- 
ard’s office one afternoon to protest 
against his lack of interest in her settle- 
ment, and especially against his refusal to 
pay the five thousand dollars before six 
months were up. But Leonard was busy. 
He was telephaning some woman when 
she went in, and he had to keep an en- 
gagement at the Country Club fifteen 
minutes later. 

Terry saw a great deal of Leonard 
during those days. It was a curious com- 
panionship which had no intimacy. They 
were included on the same parties and 
spent hours in the same crowd. But at 
home Terry dived in and out without 
seeing his brother. There were none of, 
the old impudent altercations with Leon- 
ard, there was none of the old friendliness 
between them. He had a job with a firm 
with which Rosalie had some connection, 
a job which Leonard suspected that he 
had obtained through Rosalie’s influence 
—assistant to the sales manager of a big 
automobile tire factory. 


HE more he saw of Mary Brandes, the 

better Leonard liked her. He liked her 
attitude toward Rosalie, her friendliness, 
her acceptance of plans made by other 
people. The thought of marriage came 
frequently into Leonard’s mind now, and 
the more it came the more perfect a per- 
son Mary appeared as a probable wife. 
It was not pleasant to think of her as 
under the domination of a tyrannous 
elderly aunt. Mary would never strike 
out for herself. She was, as Rosalie had 
said, born to be loved and cared for 

It had taken only a week to find that 
out. Leonard had a feeling that Mary 
would stay with Rosalie until she was 
asked to marry. 

"Have you asked her to marry you 
yet?" Rosalie asked Leonard bluntly one 
day when they met at her house before 
some golf one Saturday afternoon. 

“Not yet.” 

“Why hold off? He ought to be prompt, 
oughtn’t he, Terry?” 

‘erry turned from an inspection of 
golf balls, with an odd look. 

“Prompt by all means. You have it 
all sewed up, Leonard, and the necessary 
money in the bank.” 

He sounded distinctly disagreeable. 
Even Rosalie noticed it. 

“What’s the matter, Terry? Don’t you 
like my match-making?” 

“Amuse yourself,” said Terry. 

It occurred to Leonard rather sicken- 
ingly that Terry, like Claudia, would dis- 
like his marriage. Terry wouldn’t want 
his brother to divert his income to a 
wife. 

Everyone seemed out of sorts. Rosalie’s 
attempts at raising the spirits of the three 
others were futile. Mary Brandes, when 
she came down, was inattentive to the 
things that were said, quieter than usual, 
a little tired-looking. Merry was almost 
snappish, and Leonard, assailed by doubt 
of Terry and discomfort in the whole sit- 
uation, played a bad and savage game. 

He was sorry, because it was Mary's 
last afternoon, that it couldn't be pleas- 
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PINES AUTOMATIC 


It Brings 
Summer Back 


A Winterfront on your car will 
bring back Summer motor efh- 
ciency. 

It will make your car (whether old or 
new) start more quickly and run more 
sweetly, at a big saving in oil and gas. It 
will pay you in comfort; it will pay from a 
business standpoint, because with the 
Winterfront on guard over your motor 
you dismiss most of your Winter driving 
worries and make more use of your car 
—you go anywhere, any time. 

Why not give your motor a chance to 
show how easily it will start, even after a 
long wait in the cold? 


Why not save the oil and gas wasted by 
a cold, sluggish motor? 

Why not avoid battery strain and insure 
against unnecessary repairs on your cool- 
ing system? Install a Winterfront and you 
drive in comfort— 


—when the motor needs air to keep it cool the 
shutters gradually open as far as necessary. 


—but whenever the motor gets too cool for highest 
efficiency the shutters close just enough to stop in- 
flow of excessive cold air. 


This is all done by the Winterfront auto- 
matic control. You don't have to remem- 
ber anything. The shutters open and shut 
with no more attention than you give to 
your breathing. 

The first cost is the only cost and the 
price for cars with small radiator is $22.50; 
for medium radiator $25.00; for large radi- 
ator $28.00. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
406 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Send for this 
Free Booklet 


This booklet contains many 
practical hints for Winter 
driving and explains the in- 
telligent use of  non-freeze 
mixtures. Let us send you a 
copy without obligation. 
Please use the coupon. 


| PINES WINTERFRONT CO. , 
406 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIl. | 

s Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, y 
® booklet advertised in November American. [| 
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anter. But the idea that rapid action was 

expected from him made him nervous. 

When, after an hour, Mary said she had 
a headache and would have to go home, 
vi offered, a shade reluctantly, to take 
er. 

“TIl take her," said Terry, with quick 
decision. “ You and Rosalie can go around 
again." 

Mary fell in with that plan, and they 
drove off together in Rosalie's car. 

“Want to go around again, Rosalie?” 
asked Leonard. 

“T suppose I ought to 
take care of Mary,” said Rosalie, “but 
I don't want to. I want to get in your car 
and have a long cool ride and supper at 
Hatch's. That's what I'd like this 
minute." 

Leonard moved toward the place where 
his car was parked. 

" [ see no reason for not doing exactly 
what you want," he said. "I've a new 
philosophy." 


"T HERE was a light in the library when 

Leonard got home that night. Hewent 
in cautiously, wondering if Terry was 
asleep. Instead, he found his brother in a 
peripatetic pose, his whole attitude sug- 
gesting that he had been walking up and 
down. 

"Good night,, Terry," said Leonard 
quickly. 

“Come here," said Terry; “I want to 
talk to you." 

“Pretty late,” said Leonard. 

Terry glowered. 

“Well, I've been waiting for you two 
hours.” 

“Why wait for me?” 

“I wanted to talk over things.” 

Leonard scented a plot on the part of 
Terry and Claudia to head him off from 
Mary Brandes. The whole thing was 
exceedingly cheap and misdirected; he 
grinned inwardly as he led his brother 
on. 

* What about her?" he parried. 

“T suppose you meant to marry her?” 

“That’s my business." 

“Are you sure she's the girl you want?” 
asked Terry. 

“Suppose you leave that to me,” an- 
swered Leonard. "Suppose you and 
Claudia keep your hands off. I've let you 
do as you please for years. I'm doing as I 
please for once.” 

He sounded decidedly antagonistic and 
unmalleable. Terry puffed nervously at 
his cigarette. 

“Now look here, old man," he began, 
“you may think I haven't always done 
the right thing by you. I suppose I've 
sponged on you, according to your point 
of view, for years. Lately, I’ve begun to 
see your angle of it. I hate to go against 

ou if your heart is set on Mary Brandes; 
ae as a matter of fact—" 

* What?" asked Leonard sharply. 

Terry squirmed, and came up another 
lane of approach. 

“ You've always taken the attitude that 
others had to be considered, the welfare 
and happiness of others, in your own 
scheme of life—you've played an awfully 
decent game.” 

“Tm not standing for any kidding to- 
night, Terry,” said Leonard, “I’m off that 
responsibility stuff, anyhow. I’m going 
to have what I want, if I can get it, regard- 


o home and 


less of your feelings or anyone else's!" ' 
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Washing Windows 
Is Easy 

Says Mrs, Eleanor Nichols 
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** You'll be surprised when I tell you 
that I use 3-in-One in washing win- 
dows. And you'll be more surprised 
when you try it yourself. It's won- 
derful!'* 

“I merely put a few drops in the wash 
water. It floats on the top and a little 
clings to the cloth when I wring it out. 
I use the cloth just moist and dry the | 
glass with another cloth. Then I pol- 
ish with a third. No soap or rinsing 
necessary. 


3-in-One_  ! 
The High Quality Household Oil H 


has a host of uses in every home to T 
make housekeeping easier. W 


Cleans and polishes furniture and wood 
work as well as glass. 
Oils all light mechanisms—sewing machine, vac. 


uum cleaner, electric fans, washing machine motor. H 
Won't gum or dry out. 


Prevents rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. M 
Sold at all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cansand | | 
| 


in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. Household Size bottles. 

FREE Generous sample and illustrated 
Dictionary explaining all 

the many uses for 3-in-One. Write for 

both on a postal. 

jl THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 


to buy. Write for yours today. 


Young Typewriter Co. D 1814 
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130 LE. William St. 
Ne Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
CONS 


Protect yourself against 
hold-up, rowdles, etc., with 
this clever cigarette case 
of light weight metal. Looks 
exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
Showing your cigarettes. Lots 
of fun scaring your 
friends, and a gre 
protector. Sold exclu- V 
sively by us. PAY POST- 
MAN $1.79 on de- 
liv lus postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Pathfinder Co., Dept. JN2B, 534 Sixth Ave. N. Y 
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Big bargains, easy payments @ 
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sy DIAMONDS ecr 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers [| 


For over 48 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling direct by mail to customers 
and dealers alike all over the world at savings of from 20 fi 
to 40%. Here are several diamond offers—direct 
to you by mail—which clearly demonstrate our position [I 
to name prices on diamonds that should surely interest 
any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Fine Blue-White 


M 


This beautiful 18k solid white gold fj 
Ring is exquisitely hand carved 
and pierced with the latest style 
platinum hexagon top. The fine 
blue-white absolutely perfect dia- 
mond is of rare brilliancy. Money re- 


funded if this ring can be duplicated 


$135.00 


elsewhere for less than $200.00. 
Our price direct to you... 


Ladies’ 
White Gold 


Fino, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptio'al 
brilliancy with foursmaller 


Fine, full cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in |] 
solid platinum ring, which 
the sides. The ring is 18k is richly carved and ex- 
solid white gold, richly quisitely pierced in 


pierced and 75.00 M anewronk $200.00 


carved. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 


M carat . . $145.00 
3$ carat . 290.00 
M carat . 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
nameor any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS sa 


CATALOG Pees 

FREE ON s wt. 

“HOW TO BUY ; 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 

fully illustrated. Tells 

how to judge, select 

and d eres 

Tells how they mine, 1 " 
cut and market dia- l Write 
monds. This book, for 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities. $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, ia con- today 
sidered an authority. Free 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


blue-white diamonds on 
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A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
ATHOMESctesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to$300amonth. Our 


School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 


year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 


Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
M-93 Liberty Bldg. Peoria, IIl. 


Can Earn a 


E BRACELET WATCH 
P By Selling Normandy Chocolates 


ctangular 


Normand 
grade, fresh 

are widely adverti 
fully how you 


133 Duane St., 


Dent. 1148, NEW YORK CITY 


“But if you can't have it—” 

Leonard smiled, a fine, successful smile. 

“Oh, I guess I can, though. You're on 
the wrong track, Terry. I’m going to 
hurt you, but not as you expect. And 
I'm going right along, and let you get over 
it and paddle your own canoe." 

. Terry drummed on the table impa- 
tiently. 

** You'll have to have it straight then," 
he said. “I’m sorry, Leonard; F really am 
honestly sorry for the first time in my life 
—but T didak do the thing—it just did 
itself, and it can’t be helped. Mary’s 
going to marry me. It’s rotten for you. I 

ate to take the girl you want. I put it 
up to her. I told her she was losing all 
our money—that I didn’t have a thing— 


ut that I'd work like fury for her, and: 


get something—and she's game." 

He stopped. Leonard was looking at 
him blankly. 

"[s this you, Terry, who intend to 
work your fingers to the bone! You want 
Mary? You intend to marry a girl with- 
out a penny?” 

“Tt isn't money she wants," said Terry. 
“Tt happens to be me. I can earn a living 
all right. Watch me. It's only incentive 
a man needs!" . 

Leonard sat down and took a cigar for 
support, in the face of his astonishing 
brother's platitudes. 

"Go on," he said, "this is thrilling. 
Who's got the bread-and-butter complex 
now?" 

“That’s all right. Have your fun." 
Terry reddened, but remained unshaken. 

“And how about Rosalie?" Leonard 
said the name very gently. “How about 
Rosalie?" 

“Rosalie never cared for me—really,” 
said Terry. 

"So I was informed this afternoon," 
said Leonard. “For I’m the one who's 
going to marry Rosalie!" 


A Western Builder 
Who Changed the 
Face of a City 


(Continued from page 16) 


together every loose penny he could in 
the West, and then went East. In New 
York and Boston he tramped from one 
banker to another. There was nothing 
about the city of Seattle that he left un- 
said. He made a ding-dong fight of it by 
letter, by telephone, and by personal ap- 
eal. 

i In the end he just got in under the wire. 
At four o’clock on the day that his option 
was to expire he was still short $25,000. 
Douglas clapped on his hat, strode out of 
his office and tackled three of his best 
friends. He got $10,000 apiece from two 
of them and the remaining $5,000 from 
the third. The money was in by six 
o'clock. 

When the panic of 1907 struck the 
West a few weeks later, the Metropolitan 
Building Company had been organized 
and Douglas was away to a flying start. 

Old Chief Seattle, the Indian for whom 
the city is named, would sustain some- 
thing in the nature of a shock if he were to 
see that piece of pasture land to-day. 
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Protect your home 
jrom this 
invisible thief! 


HO is this heat thief? 


Common, every-day 
AIR! Get the air out—then 
keep it out, by installing the 
wonderful new No. 2 Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves on your radi- 
ators. It will mean red-hot 
steam on bitter cold days—hot 
steam on cold days— warm 
steam on mild days. 


These valves convert your 
single-pipesteam heating plant 
into a vacuum system. With 
a low fire, radiators will have 
heat for ordinary winter days. 
You will use less fuel and get - 
more heat from it. : 


Any steamfitter can install 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves in a 
few hours. When this is done, 
you will be amazed at the 
change. 


Your ideal of heat control, 
and heat comfort will be real- 
ized—because the heat 
thief (AIR) is out of 
your heating system. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, INC. 
512 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


morc heat, from less coal 


*e* 0999009909929 999€0090999909ee0*8299**9 


: HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
* Dept. I, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

: Send me the booklet *Locking the Door 
* Against the Heat Thief,” and information 
* about the cost of Hoffman Vacuum Valves. 
. 


e*0999*00929900000*909950000290999909999* 
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$500~ | 


IN ONE MONTH 


DRAWING)” 


AREFUL, con- y 

scientious train- 
ing by our faculty 
made this possible. 
Today trained illus- 
trators who draw 
pictures for maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., both men and women, 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in this field never 
excelled. Publishers buy millions of dollars’ worth 
of illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let your 
talent make your fortune. Learning to illustrate is 
fascinating to anyone who likes to draw. 


The Federal *Master Course" 


includes illustrating, cartooning, lettering, poster 
designing, window card illustrating, etc. No one 
urtist is competent to give instructions in all these 
branches. "That's why the Federal School has es- 
tablished its “Master Course," in which every 
subject is written by a specialist. No other school 
can offer a course nearly comparable. No other 
institution in the country has such an array of artists 
as are on the Federal Staff. 


The Federal Authors 


include such nationally known artists as Sid Smith, 
Neysa MeMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles Livingston 
Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and over fifty 
others. Exclusive lessong and drawings specially 
repared by them are included in the Federal Home 
Study Course. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Federal School graduates have become so dis- 
tinguished for their high quality work they are in 
constant demand by leading publishers and commer- 
cial organizations. 


Send Today for “A Road to Bigger Things" 


Every young, man Sage woman with a liking for 
drawing sho read this free book before de- 
ciding on their life's work. It is illustrated and 
tells about illustrating as a 


profession and about the 
famous artists who have 
helped build the Federal 
Course. It also shows re- 

markable work by Federal 
students. Just mail in the 
coupon below and we will 
send you the book free. 


Federal School of Illustrating, 
1174 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BE AN'ARTIST 


CAN TEACH N 
YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
Spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 
ity. Artists receive large salaries. 
Write Today for Art Year Book 
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Standing on it are six great fireproof office 
buildings, the Metropolitan Theatre, the 
Arena, the new Olympic Hotel, and fif- 
teen smaller structures. 

In the hands of Douglas that plot 
underwent a transformation. Streets and 
alleys were laid out and paved. Half a 
million cubic yards of earth were torn out. 
Foundations were sunk. The first struc- 
ture to rear its head was the White Build- 
ing, named in honor of C. F. White, the 
first president of the building company. 
The and Cobb buildings followed, 
then tha Metropolitan Theatre and the 
Stuart Building. 


IT WAS one thing to put up magnificent 
office buildings, and it was another to 
swing business 1n their direction. Doug- 
las had forced his fight so far, it was up 
to him now to win it. He knew little or 
nothing about building management. He 
knew less about tenants. Yet he brought 
the Metropolitan Building Company, of 
Seattle, Washington, up among the five 
greatest building companies in the world, 
and he introduced profitable departments 
never before dreamed of in building man- 
agement. 

Douglas is always ready to listen to the 
faintest glimmer of an idea. Anyone who 
has anything to show or tell is sure of an 
eager audience in him. If there is any- 
thing workable in it, he will search it out 
and turn it to practical use. 

“One of our ideas," Douglas told me 
recently, "was to group tenants. The 
White Building became tenanted largel 
by lumbermen, and we filled the Cob 
Building with physicians and dentists. 
We tried to make the Cobb Building the 
finest in the country for surgical and den- 
tal work. It was specially wired to give 
direct and alternating current for the 
electrical machines used by physicians. 
Piping was run through the structure to 
carry compressed air to drive the dentist's 
tools, and to carry gas for the laboratories. 
The entire top floor of the annex was 
made into a small hospital for minor oper- 
ations. 

"We put ourselves in the tenant's 
place, and tried to figure out what he'd 
want. For instance, we discovered that a 
new tenant when he came in and looked 
at the four bare walls he'd rented, would 
be perplexed as to how to furnish his 
office. 

“It was like being an architect for his 
own house. He wouldn't know where he 


wanted his partitions, or how to arrange | 


his office furniture, or what general color 
scheme to choose. 

"We came to him with suggestions for 
planning his office. In some cases he 
would have an idea where he wanted his 
desk or what tone he liked, and we would 
simply build around that. 

“Gradually we developed a force of ex- 
perts who furnished and decorated the 
offices in our buildings. This department 
does as many as two hundred jobs a 
month. Tenants usually want their of- 
fices redecorated every year or so. 

“The average tenant takes pride in his 
office. He wants it to be smart and clean. 


: He likes to have his friends comment on it. 


Nothing gives him a quicker thrill of 
pleasure than to have someone walk in 
and exclaim, ‘Gosh, but you've got a fine 


office." 


"That's the way we want him to feel, 


At the wheel 
Ecrans 
eps you 
mentally 
calm and 
“balanced” 
its use is 


“INVINCIBLE” qe 
Guaranteed Standar: 
No. 10 Self Starter "Model REMINGTON $48.50 


All late improvements. Many other standard makes 
Order NOW or write for circular. Terms if desired 
Resident salesmen wanted, 


American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Delightful XmasGifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold— FREE 
A Pencil Sharpener, FREE: wih Léaiher COR MENGES: 3 
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a eo us exor NECKLACE 


Begin with the daintily beautiful 
small strand as a gift on her birth- 
day—or at any time. Add to it 
on all gift occasions cach year— 
as a young lady she will be proud 
of her necklace of genuine pearls. 


Buy additional pearls for your 
Add-a-pearl necklace on this 
card. It guarantees perfection. 

Ask Your Jeweler 
The Add-a-Pearl Co., Chicago 


To young men 
who love 
the outdoors: 


To afew sturdy young men —loversof fresh 
air and sunshine — who want to get away 
from the grind ofindoor work — John 
Davey's national organization, The Davey 
Tree Expert Company, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity. Constantly increasing 
demand will create a limited number of 
openings. Those young men selected will 
be thoroughly trained by the company and 
given a permanent position if they make 
good. If you are single, between 20 and 30 
years of age, free to travel, healthy, indus- 
trious, having a high school education or 
its equivalent, and able to furnish satisfac- 
tory references, you have good chance to 
qualify. Pay is good at start, advancement 
assured on merit. We make a large invest- 
ment in training so we want only men who 
desire permanent employment in a growing 
organization. We accept only clean,sturdy 
young men,thorough Americans,not afraid 
of vigorous outdoor work. Write for addi- 
tional information and qualification blank 
to servein place of personal interview. 

The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc. 

11 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


and we do all we can to help him. We 
have worked out a schedule for keeping 
the offices and the buildings in the finest 
state of cleanliness. 

“When the business activities of the 
day cease, the job of getting the buildings 
ready for another day begins. Twelve 
hundred .offices, and miles of corridors, 
have to be cleaned and dusted. Forces of 
women start the job at five-thirty in the 
afternoon under the direction of a night 
foreman. 

- Jamtore working in three shifts, do 
the heavier work of wall cleaning, scrub- 
bing the corridors and lobbies. The 
morning dusters arrive at three-thirty to 
give a final polish to the offices just before 
the business day begins. 

“The night foreman starts inspecting 
the work of the janitors and janitresses 
as soon as the first shift has finished, and 
he follows along behind each succeeding 
shift. Still another man goes the rounds 
of the offices throughout the night, the 
watchman, who tries the doors, turns off 
lights, and sees to the general order of 
things. 

«Phe employees in our buildings are 
just as important to us as the tenants. 

hey are automatically insured after they 
have been in our employ thirty days; they 
have a recreation camp on the Sound; we 
have given them a voice in the admin- 
istration of the company’s affairs, and 
we have a doctor to look alter their health. 

* We try to have the very finest class 
of tenants in our buildings. We inquire 
into a man's financial and professional 
standing before we rent offices to him. 

“And when, by some mischance, we get 
a pint tenant, we prefer to work on him 
till he's a good tenant rather than let him 
go. We rarely have trouble with a ten- 
ant. If we call him in and object to his 
business or professional practices he'll 
usually P» anaes 


s HERE a tenant is sound when he 
first comes into our offices and 
then gets into financial difficulties, we like 
to sit in with him and figure out the source 
of his troubles. In most cases we can do it. 
“For instance, there was a man who 
was about to go under. We talked over 
his predicament with him, made a survey 
of his income and his expenses, and found 
that he was lugging too much space. His 
overhead was eating him up. 

“That was his sole mistake. He had 
been working hard to build up his business 
and had over-extended himself. . His 
creditors were about to close in on him. 
We called them all in for a meeting in my 
office, told them of his struggle to make a 
go of his shop, and pointed out that he 
could win his fight with a little help. We 
told them that we would carry him for the 
rent if they would give him time to get 
back on his feet. is started a friendly 
movement toward him which carried him 
back to prosperity. 

“In another case we bought a business 
college to save it from bankruptcy. It 
was just a case of poor management, and 
we put it into competent hands. 

“Very little goes on in the buildings 
that we don't hear about. People com- 
plained to us that they had been misled 
and bilked out of money by a loan agenc 
renting offices from us. We investigated, 
and found that this firm advertised to ob- 
tain loans for clients and charged them a 
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“We pay him 
$100 a week" 


* & ND he's worth every cent of it. Came 
here several years ago asking for 
& job. He got just that—a small 
job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew 
he was on the payroll until one day I 
got a letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
enrolled for a course of home study. It 
was remarkable the way he went ahead. 

“We pay him $100 a week now and he’s 
going to be earning even a larger salary 
some day. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 


HOY do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
Is there any reason why you should be selected? 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money. 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it willl Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost or obligation, just mark and mail this coüpon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7461-D, Scranton, Penna. 
nd 
Tos Uf yout Ta pase ‘booklet “Who Wins and Why 
and me how I can Roeltion or in 
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Cleaning Fluid 


Removes GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
20¢ 30¢ 60* & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any id prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suo- 
cessful cartoonist, 80 can make 


to 
Limited, 


semp 
The W. L. Evans Sohoo! ef Cartooning 


4 Leader Gulldiag Clevelend, Ohio 
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When a radiator 
won't get hot- 


try this 


P $1.60 invested in AIRID will make 
the coldest radiator hot. And by ridding 
the radiator of cold air it lets the steam do 
its work and saves your fuel. 


It needs no “fixing” because it is non- 
adjustable—never leaks—and makes no 
noise. Any pair of hands can put it on any 
steam radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, + >>. 
/ 3 N 


 AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 


A Permanent, Profitable Business 


Mr. Walter E, Peck of Illinois has established a well-paying 
business for himself—starting in only his spare time. 


There's an opening for you 


to act as special representative for The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, 


The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside, and like Mr. 
Peck establish for yourself a pleasant, profitable 
business. Write to-day for full particulars. 


Chief of Subseription Staff, Desk 13A 

The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can build up a profitable business for myself. 

Nam — ———— 
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fee for so doing. The firm accepeed the fee, 
but failed toobtaintheloan. Wewouldn’t 
let them remain in the building, and they 
later fell into the hands of the district 
attorney. — — 

“We invite kicks. We have one woman 
on the move all of the time looking for 
causes of complaint. We have two girls 
at telephones who are posted there for the 
sole purpose of taking calls and clearing 
up troubles. 

“In addition to this, we frequently mail 
blanks to the tenants asking for sugges- 
tions and complaints. 

“Wed be disturbed if a man didn’t let 
us know when something was wrong. If 
his water tap started to Teak ora TE in 
fixture broke, or his office hadn’t been 
properly cleaned, we'd want to know 
about it right away. 


“LEVATOR operation is an extremely 

important part in building manage- 
ment. The company employs only women 
elevator operators, because we have found 
that they are nicer to passengers and that 
they are more careful in running the cars. 
Most of them are high-school girls. 

“They have to take an examination 
every month on the rules of the company 
and the names and offices of the tenants. 
Every operator takes this examination. 
The papers are graded and the standings 
of the girls posted on the bulletin board. 
They turn in excellent papers, too. 

“In many buildings the starter alone 
is supposed to give out information and 
to direct visitors. But people will get into 
an elevator and ask che operator where 
So-and-so's office is. If the operator has 
that information at the tip of her tongue 
ae can save considerable time and trou- 

e. 

" Safety, of course, is the great thing 
in running elevators, and we do every- 
thing humanly possible to make them 
safe. But where a million persons a 
month are carried in elevators accidents 
are bound to happen, accidents which no 
precautions can prevent. 

“A tragic one occurred last year. A 
woman from the country got into an ele- 
vator with her husband and became 
mildly panic-striken when the car started 
upward. Her husband neglected to tell 
her where they were to get off, and when 
he stepped out at the fifth floor she was 
slow to follow him. The doors had closed 
and the car was rising again when she 
realized that she was being separated from 
her husband. She rushed forward, pulled 
the doors apart with her hands and 
stepped out, falling five stories down the 
shaft to her death, Mechanical safety 
devices and the careful training of opera- 
tors prevent thousands of mishaps, but 
now and then the human element enters 
in and defeats us. 

“The fact that practically all of the 
tenants in the buildings had stenographers 

ave us another idea. We felt that the 
uilding company was quite as respon- 
sible for the welfare of these girls as were 
their employers. Therefore, we fitted up 
a rest-room for them, a sort of club-room, 
where they can read and write and to 
which they can retire in case of illness. 

“We noticed that many of them brought 
their lunches to their ai Seo These girls 
were trying to save, and we felt we ought 
to help them along. It wasn't very pleas- 
ant for them to eat lunch at their desks, 
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especially as they had nothing hot to 
drink. So we fitted up a tea room on the 
mezzanine floor and furnished coffee, 
milk, and hot chocolate at five cents. At 
first we only supplied hot drinks to sup- 
plement their lunches, but later we pro- 
vided a limited menu. 

“Soon we found that we were serving 
six hundred girls a day. In the beginning 
we ran at a loss, but later, when the menus 
had been carefully worked out and the 
service firmly established, the tea room 
turned up on the right side of the ledger. 

“Window trimming is another of the 
odd departments which we created. We 
were jealous of the appearance of the 
shops on the ground floors of the build- 
ings. We wanted the window displays to 
be bright and attractive. 

“The small-store tenant -seemed to be 
just a little helpless in arranging his own 
shop windows, and in most cases he was 
md of expert help. That department 
charges a nominal fee for window trim- 
ming service and the arrangement is mu- 
tually profitable. 

“Rug-cleaning was another idea that 

roved workable in the building business. 

hen a tenant wants his rugs cleaned he 
calls up that department, his rugs are 
taken out after his office is closed in the 
evening and returned before it opens the 
following morning. 

* Garage service is still another part of 
the building company's work. Our build- 
ings are so constructed that the tenant 
can drive his car directly into the base- 
ment, park it there, and take an elevator 
to his office. 

“Tn our new building, now in course of 
construction, we have set aside space for 
the clients of our tenants. They can 
drive in under the first floor and leave 
their cars there during their visits, at a 
certain hourly fee.” 


[)eusras began life in a village near 
Toronto, Canada. His father moved 
the family—there were four children—to 
North Dakota, and young Douglas, who 
was then ten years old, went to school at 
Park River in the winter and worked on 
the farm during the summer. 

*I wanted to be a teacher in those 
days," he said, "because a teacher was 
paid thirty dollars a month and that was 
considered a lusty salary. When I was 
fourteen I took the examinations and won 
a teacher's certificate. I taught for three 
successive seasons in the country schools 
near Park River. 

"My father helped me through the 
University of North Dakota, and then I 
prepared for law at Minnesota and fin- 
ished up at Yale." 

It has been said that the “big” men in 
college invariably fade into obscurity in 
later life and that the obscure college man 
is likely to rise to greater importance in 
the larger activities of the world. 

If this is the rule, then Douglas is the 
exception. He was about everything 
there was to be, and did about everything 
there was to do at the University of North 
Dakota. He was president of the tennis 
club; he ran on the track team; he man- 
aged the baseball team and played on it 
too, and he was editor-in-chief of the col- 
lege paper. In addition, he was one of 
the organizers of the state athletic asso- 


ciation and the state oratorical associa- 
tion. 


SINE 1853 the same skill of crafts- 
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M manship and high standard of manu- 

SA facture have been reflected in each Smith 
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The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


“Buzz Boice” Makes It Easy to Build Things 


Hundreds of articles you have long wanted to make can be made L^ 
1 


easily and quickly with a 
BOICE-CRANE JUNIOR SAW 
Only $30.25 


Saws, miters, sands, grinds and many other operations with ease and 
accuracy. Saws 1J4" stock. Dadoes 54" x 54”. Driven by X or M 
h. p. motor attached to any light socket. 

Write for descriptive folder on Bench saws, Band saws, Drills and Jotnters 
W. & J. BOICE, Dept. 411, TOLEDO, OHIO 


*'Buzz Boi 
Guarantee: 


ce'" 
s Satisfaction 
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HAND 
TAILORED 


OVERCOATS 


Patrick Overcoats 
have Character! 


It's built right into them. 


It shows in their aristo- 
cratic lines, their faultless fit 
and skilled hand-tailoring. 


Its foundation lies in the 
famous Patrick-Duluth Cloth, 
noted for its rich, firm texture 
and exclusive patterns. 


This Cloth is woven from 
choice Northern Wools, and 
gives very unusual wear. 


See them at the leading clothiers. 

Write for sample of this wonderful 
Cloth—also our interesting Overcoat Style 
Booklet and name of our nearest dealer. 
Address Desk 3. 


Crawford Kent in 
Richard Walton Tully's 
"Flowing Cold" 


F.A.PATRICK s CO. DULUTH 
A Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 
from sheep that thrive in the snow" 


A 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


ALI FORNIA 
FORD TOPS 


METHING MORE than 
love is due a child, And 


—tra at builds sturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 


Now, for the first time, there 
is a scientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control T new 
system shows you how 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth- 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. 1t removes the cause—not by punishment or scold- 
ing but by soundenrs and cooperation along lines which 
are amaz ly easy for any parent to apply is sstom 
Highest Endorsements prepared espe: 
cially for the busy parent, ts producing remarkable and 
immediate results for thousands of parents In all parts of 
the world. 1t is endorsed by leading educators. 


FREE BOOK 


ew M in Child “Training’’ is the 
title of a startling book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of the 
nts Association. Send letter or postal 

ind the book will be sent free—but do 

» this announcement may never 


LJ in. 
'ARENTS ASSOCIATION 
1 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


DOUBLE THE VALUE 
Equip your Ford Roadster or Touring Car 
with a "KOUPET" CALIFORNIA TOP. 
Noiseless, stylish, easy to install; Cool in 
summer and Warm in winter. 

QUALITY HIGH — PRICE LOW 
Write Factory Today 


Koupet Auto Top Co. 
Belleville E 


With these achievements behind him he 
settled down in North Dakota, married 
Neva Bostwick, who had been a classmate 
of his for six years, and started the prac- 
tice of law in Grafton, a town whose in- 
habitants numbered three thousand five 
hundred. 

For two years Douglas led the life of 
a struggling country lawyer. Driving 
home over the plains one night, he came 
to a decision. It was cold and it was 
raining, and he had been traveling all day 
to plead a trifling case in a neighboring 
town. The reward of the day's efforts, he 
knew, would be a fee of ten dollars. Now 
he saw how small his field was in that 
tiny Dakota community. He decided to 
strike out. 

Where was he to go to? He wanted a 
young city, a vigorous city of promise. 

e talked it over with his friends. He 
discussed it with the bankers. Seattle, 
they all agreed, was the place for Douglas. 

e borrowed some money from the 
banker, jumped on a train and started 
West. His wife was to follow him the 
sinus he’d found a place for them to 
ive. 


HE EXPECTED, of course, to get a 
start with some reputable firm of law- 
yers and eventually work his way into a 
practice of his own. 

But when he visited the offices of sev- 
eral Seattle firms he found that his serv- 
ices were in no great demand. In fact, 
they were in no demand at all. ‘‘Of 
course, if anything turns up—” But 
Douglas refused to rest his future on that. 

What to do? Go back to Grafton and 
resume practice? He knew that starva- 
tion lay in wait for unknown lawyers in 
strange cities. Yet Douglas, lacking both 
friends and money, launched out on his 
own. 

He rented an office in a down-town 
business block, paying three dollars down 
as a sort of guarantee of his responsibility 
in the matter. The brief legend “J. F. 
DoucLas, ATTORNEY AT Law” on the 
glass panel of his office door cost him 
another dollar. 

He did not retire behind the door to 
wait for something to turn up. He re- 
tired just long enough to examine his as- 
sets, to size up his situation and to block 
out his course of action. Professional 
dignity and restraint would help him not 
at all, he knew. It was up to him to 
hustle. 

He noticed that scores of new organiza- 
tions were springing up in Seattle, lodges 
were forming, fraternal societies were get- 
ting under way. He knew that there was 
considerable work attached to the found- 
ing of these bodies. Constitutions, rules, 
by-laws, had to be framed, lists of mem- 
bers had to be made up, committees ap- 
pointed. 

The burden of this labor fell to the 
various secretaries. It was detailed, end- 
less, and usually thankless work. But 
there was this about it: The secretary 
got to know every man in the lodge—his 
name, his address, his business. lodge 
secretary appeared to have a wider ac- 
quaintanceship than anyone else, and ac- 
quaintanceships were important to a 
strange young lawyer. 

Douglas, therefore, plunged headlong 
into the business of getting acquainted. 


Illinois | He did not become the secretary of ont 


odge, he became the secretary of four 
lodges. 

4 Saw that it was up to me to circu- 
late," he said, “and I circulated, day and 
night." 

His stenographer was astonished to 
find that instead of typing briefs for Mr. 
Douglas she was drawing up sets of by- 
laws for the Woodmen. Douglas offered 
his little office as a temporary headquar- 
ters for one lodge and a committee-room 
for the others. 

In a phenomenally short time he had 
created a wide circle of friends. He was 
known to be a “hustler.” Mountains of 
work piled up on him, but somehow he 
managed to dispatch it and somehow he 
managed to do a great many other things 
besides. He brought his wife on within 
two months of his arrival. 


WTH the first money he earned he 
bought a kit of tools, and spent his 
evenings clearing land in West Seattle. 
When he had cleared about two acres he 
put up the shell of a two-room house, and 
he and his wife moved in. 

“I had put up sheds and granaries on 
the farm in North Dakota, so I knew the 
Mes of construction," ' Mr. Doug- 
as explained. “We finished up the house 
after we moved in. 

“Building and law went well together, 
because I was able to apply a knowledge 
of long-term leases and contracts. I got 
to be EU an expert on leases. 

As a lawyer "eas always running into 
clients who wanted buildings, and I grad- 
ually became identified with Building 
work. I was keen on every kind of growth, 
as far as Seattle was concerned, and I 
bought stock in several new building com- 
panies that sprang up.’ 

For seventeen years Douglas has la- 
bored in the financing, the erection and 
the operation of buildings in Seattle, and 
his labors have left their imprint upon 
the face of that city. He has never lost 
confidence in himself or in Seattle. For 
years the Metropolitan Building Com- 
pany did not pay expenses. But Douglas 
kept right on building. During the war 
more money was lost, because he would 
Not raise rents, in spite of the increase in 
costs. 

The leases of those who were called to 
military service were voluntarily can- 
celled. Many of the doctors in the med- 
ical building left, leaving the building to 
run at a heavy loss. Still, Douglas went 
right on building. He rendered aid to the 
government housing bureau and devoted 
his knowledge and energy to the service of 
the country, and later, as a major in the 
quartermaster corps, was depot quarter- 
master at Seattle. 

It was as late as 1921 before the com- 
pany began to show fair profits. 

When the “new hotel for Seattle” 
movement was started Douglas was one of 
the moving figures in the group of men 
who pledged themselves to arouse the 
people of Seattle and to stand back of the 
idea. The whole city joined in the move- 


ment. Three thousand people bought 
bonds. The Olympic Hotel is now a 
reality. 


And so the dream-castles that Douglas 
built on the little plot of pasture (and oh 
the hill seventeen years ago have become 
permanent. 
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With naked eye 
1 mile distant 


v. 


With 8 power 
binoculars 
220 Yards 
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Prism Binoculars 


6and 8 Power $19.5? POSTPAID 
Carrying case and straps included 


Usual selling price $40 to $50.00. Wide angle—day and night 

lenses—6 and 8 power—prismatic type—finest achromatic 

lenses. Approved for United States army officers. 
Guaranteed German war glasses made by the world’s leading optical manufacturers. 
Many of these glasses received direct from the ALLIED REPARATIONS 
COMMISSION. Sold to Army and Navy officers throughout the U. S. A. 


Guaranteed the equal of any binocular made. 


Glasses with case will be shipped 


promptly upon receipt of check or money order for $19.50 with positive guarantee 
of full cash refund on any glasses returned. 
ORDER YOUR BINOCULARS TODAY 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 


95 Federal Street 


To Housewives 


i Send us your name and 

we M send you FREE 

STPAID a 10cent 

bottle of LIQUID VENBER. Wonderful for 

your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts and polishes 

with one sweep o! your dust cloth. Renews pi- 

anos, furniture, woodwork, automobiles. Makes 

everything look like new. Makes dusting a 

pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 NW NN MOP 


Has removable swab for washing and full yarn 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell 
—no orders to take—just building up a little 
good will for Liquid V Veneer Polishing Prod- 
ucts in your neighborhood. Write now for 
your FREE sample and particulars. 


Sold by NN 
hardware, furni- 
ture, drug, paint, 
grocery and 
general stores. 
— PAT 
in enin Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Zor. id 
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tory in the world by our money saving 


So 
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FREE BOOK OF FACTS S Wertes Wonderful 


item of rebuilding typewriters valuab| tioi 
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Act Today! 
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Shipman War 

Mfg. Company 

2068 Shipman Building 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
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This X-Ray 

view shows 

tooth socket 
destruction by 

pyorrhea 


Perfect teeth— 
the X-Ray tells if 


they are in danger 


‘york teeth may be perfect— 
white and untouched by decay— 
but unless you keep your gums 
healthy and firm, pyorrhea is almost 
certain to develop. The X-Ray re- 
veals how quickly the infection of 
pyorrhea spreads to the root sockets 
which support your teeth. If pyor- 
thea is not checked, the teeth fall 
out or must be pulled. 


Tender bleeding gums 


—flash the signal that pyorrhea is 
gaining a foothold. A most effec- 
tive dentifrice for preventing and 
checking pyorrhea—as proved by 
dental clinics since 1908—is Pyor- 
rhocide Powder. 

The tonic and stimulating qualities 
of Pyorrhocide Powder correct bleed- 
ing gums, strengthen tender gums, 
harden soft gums. It keeps the teeth 
white and clean. It is medicated 
with Dentinol, a gum-tissue healing 
agent used by dentists in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 


Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der keeps healthy 
gums healthy. Its 
dailyuse—with 
proper dental care— 
will guard you from 
pyorrhea. The eco- 
'nomical dollar pack- 
age contains six 
months' supply. At 
all druggists. Send 
for free sample and 
booklet on causes 
and prevention of 
Pyorrhea. 


"FREE Sample 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE 00., Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 


[i 
' 
| 
L 
1 
1 
1472 Broadway, New York City 1 
I 
1 
^ 
1 
1 
1 
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Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and booklet. 
Name. 
Address 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT H OME 1 Special Short Time Offer—Easy 


* Lessons Free— Piano, Organ, Vio- 
lin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, Singing, etc. 
You pay only for music and postage—which is small. No ex- 
tras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 
Twenty-five years’ success. Start at once. Send for special 
short-time offer and free booklet and illustrated folder by re- 
turn mail. Add 


ress 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4411 Brunswick Building, NEW YORK CITY 


The little matter of 15 cents In stamps or coin will | 
bring you ontrial the PATHFINDER, an Illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 


Nation; a pisgesing that prints all the news of the 


world and tells the truth and only the 

truth. If you want to keep posted this is 

e low means. If you want a magazine 
your home which is entertaining and 


H wholesome, the PATHFINDER is yours. If you 

Will bring appreciate a paper which puts everythingclearly, 
"PF, briefly—here itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 
fà | like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDER 

1 Jj on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 cents does 

not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


HFINDER, 628 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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The First Fifty Years 
Were the Hardest 
for Ben Turpin 


(Continued from page 33) 


‘you carry your own props. But it’s 
steady money, every week.’ 

“That didn’t look so bad to me. It 
would be better than fifty or sixty a week, 
some weeks, paying my own expenses, and 
making my wife go all over the country 
with me. 

“Td married a girl who was making a 
man out of me, and it was a shame that 
she had to live the way I did, with nothin 
that even looked like a home. So when 
got this tip about the movies, I looked 
around and got a job with Mr. Spoor—he 
was the ‘Ess’ in Essanay, the big pro- 
ducers, you know. i ^ 

“There weren't any high-priced movie 
actors then like there are now. I worked 
two years for twenty dollars a week, and 
I did everything around the place. I was 
an actor when they had a part that I 
could take, and the rest of the time I was 
janitor and shipping clerk. y 

“My wife and I wanted to set up in 
housekeeping, so we found a little flat 
that we could get for nine dollars a 
month. Then we selected some furniture 
—maybe two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth. But I lacked fifty dollars for the 
first instalment. That shows how hard up 
we were. I went to Mr. Spoor and told 
him I wanted to borrow fifty dollars. 

“Tl let you have the money,’ he said, 
‘and take it out of your pay, five dollars 
every week.’ 

“All right,’ I said, ‘just so you're a 
good fellow and don't take out ten dollars 
a week. We couldn't eat if you did!’ 

* At the end of two years I wanted a 
raise and I asked for more money. 

*** No," Mr. Spoor said. ‘The truth is, 
Ben,’ he added, ‘I think you're getting 
stale in the pictures. 

"'Now suppose I just pension you 
off—give you twenty-five dollars a week, 
and you stay out of pictures.' 

“I looked him straight in the eye, and 
I knew then if I did what he said, Ben 
Turpin was a goner. He was through. 

"^I won't do it!’ I said. 

"I E WAS obstinate and wouldn't give 

me twenty-five dollars a week and 
a chance to stay in pictures. So I went 
back on the road again. 

“I went the round of the variety houses 
for three more years. It was the same old 
grind I had gone into movies to get away 
from, and I soon got sick of it. 

“At last I went back to Mr. Spoor and 
asked him to give me my old job again. I 
was ready then to take almost anything. 
You see, I was nearly fifty years old, and 
you couldn't call me a great big howling 
success, even if I had been making good 
| money on the boards right along. 

“All right, Ben, Mr. Spoor said. 
‘You stick around. I’ll see what I can 
do for you.’ 

“I went down to the reception-room 
and waited. I came back every day for 
two weeks—and waited. Nothing turned 
up. Finally I went to see Mr. Spoor again. 


cA Nation-Wide 


Furniture Service 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
Mr. Jay C. Hills was firs inspired 
with the idea which today is serving 
the public through an organization 
reaching from coast to coast. 


The plan is simple. If your neigh- 
borhood furniture dealer does not 
have the patterns to suit your taste, 
ask him for a Card of Introdu&ion 
that admits you to choose from one 
of the PECK & HILLS wholesale 
displays of furniture and floor cover- 
ings. If you cannot visit these dis- 
plays in person, ask to see the 
PECK & HILLS 448 page catalog 
with its great variety of designs. 


Every order is filled through your 
neighborhood dealer. The econo- 
mies of the plan help him and the 
manufacturer, and mean better 
values for you. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings," thirty-two pages of helpful 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 
See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 


Complete Conservatory 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music 
At Home MA lessons under great American 
Porat i mg and European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Write naming course you are interested 
Any Instrument ;; Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
and we will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 
University Extension Conservatory, 28 Siegel-Myers Bida., Chicago 


COOKED VIRGINIA 


H A Direct to You 


Here's a delightful treat. We will 
Parcels Post prepaid a Celebrated Virginia Ham— 
cooked with a brown, sugary crust—for $6.00. Add 
50c West of Miss. Aged for months, deliciously 
sweet. Keeps perfectly. Sixty years serving epicures 
Order one for Thanksgiving. Send M. O. or check— 
write today. 
Hermann Schmidt, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Established 1865 


éMusic Lessons 


Directed by 
The Anibversity of Chicago 
Courses in. English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
cts command credit toward a Bachelor degree 
any time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 


ago, Chicago, Ill 
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The First Fifty Years Were the Hardest for Ben Turpin, by Nert M. CLARK 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book 
| 


5D SO ists 


With Disappearing $ 28.25 
Glass rg de Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 


Lindstrom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In mahogany 
finish, with doors, $16.25; without doors, $13.25. Other 
styles in different es and finishes at correspond- 
ingly low prices. ty 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 6. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1890 


SALESMEN MAKE MORE MONEY 


Alexander representatives during Oct., Nov., Dec., made $27.20 

gai averar oj io ya teer t mde Pi rarae eine fo be tage, 
and, 5 an! 's are wi t. 

Write for the fascinating story ‘of salesmanship, en, 


our n 
Alexander Film Co., 3320 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
———— M 


Wnhat will it be—a Football, 
Basketball, Radio, Ice Skates, or 
what? 


You can getany of these dandy 
prizes by joining the Crowell 
Junior Sales Organization, and 
building up a route of regular 
customers for Woman’s Home 
Companion, The American Mag- 
azine, and Collier’s, The National 
Weekly. 


You get cash profits in addi- 
tion to prizes, and you will not in 
any way interfere with yourschool 
work. I'll tell you how it’s done. 


Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
Dept. A Springfield, Ohio 


“*Look here, I said, ‘you promised 
you’d see what you could do for me. I 
can’t wait around any longer. I’ve got 
to eat!’ 

“Well, he said then he’d give me a 
chance, and he took me on at my old 
salary of twenty a week. And I was glad 
to get it! 

“They had another comedian who was 
getting seventy-five dollars a week, and 
that was tall money. 

“It was the middle of winter, and you 
know how those breezes blow off Lake 
Michigan! There was some ice floating 
around in the lake, and the first job they 
handed out to me was a corker. 

*** Ben, they said, ‘you’re to run down 
to the lake, and this fellow’—the come- 
dian who was getting seventy-five per— 
‘he'll be chasing you. You jump in. He 
goes in after you. 

*** That's an order!’ I thought. 

* But I didn't say a word. I was glad 
to do it, for it was a chance to make 
good. 

* When we got down to the place where 
they were going to make the picture, the 
man who was to chase me into the lake 
began to protest. 

**See here! I'm not going into that 
lake this kind of weather,’ he said. ‘You 
wouldn't go in yourself and you know it!’ 

“Wouldn't, eh?’ 

“Phooey! This director runs and jumps 
in, overcoat and all! 

“The director crawled out of the lake 
and they wrapped blankets around him. 
Then they went ahead and got all set to 
make the picture. I ran, like I was sup- 
posed to, with the comedian after me, 
and into the lake I went. 

“ But my work was wasted. The come- 
dian wouldn’t jump in, after all. He 
isn’t a comedian any more! 


“AFTER that I got my chance and 
worked in some other pictures, and 
pretty soon I thought I was the comedian. 

ut one day a new fellow turned up at 
the studio. 

"'Ben, somebody said to me, ‘meet 
Charlie Chaplin!’ 

“I didn’t know who Charlie Chaplin 
was, but they put me on to work with 


him. 

. ““Ben,’ he said—-he had a broad Eng- 
lish accent—‘ put on your—aw— make-up 
and let a fellow see—aw—how you look.’ 

“So I went in and got the piece of an 
old wig that was the only mustache I had. 
I stuck it on and changed my clothes and 
came out. Charlie took a look and began 
to laugh. 

"*'Haw" he yelled. ‘What sort of a 
funny-looking egg is this I’ve got to play 
against?’ 

“He a Ss some more and kept on 
laughing. Every time he looked at me he 
started again. 

“Well, we played together a while, but 
one day Charlie suggested that we go 
somewhere else. 

*** Come on, let's go to California,’ he 
said. ‘This bally climate is too cold, 
don't you know!’ 

"He was making up a company, and 
he put in a word for me. I went in to see 
the manager, signed up, and when I came 
out, there stood Charlie. I stretched out 
my hand. 

* Shake!" I said. 

“I was feeling pretty good. It looked 
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Che Mighty 


Stories 
of History 


Told in Fascinating 
Story Form 


HINK of being able 

to read—in easy story 
form—about all the stir- 
iring events that have 
{made the world's history. 
'Dr. Ridpath's eminent posi- 
tion as an historian is due 
lar ely to his wonderful flowing 
style, a style no other historian 
| has ever equalled. Ridpath, the 
| profound scholar, the authority 
among authorities, has written 
history so that it reads like a 


| Pick up Ridpath's History at any 
point and you will find a thrilling 
Story—an account of some great 
; historical occurrence that seems 
to happen before your eyes. 


6000 Years of History 


‘+ 


PSE: 


è 


e 9 e. of 
Ridpath’s History World 
Including a Full Account of the World War 
has long been recognized as standard authority. Ridpath 
is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practicaily 


all college presidents, by a quarter of a milion Americans 
who own and love it. New Edition of nine handsome Oc- 


tavo volumes just off the press contains complete and accu- 
rate account of the World's history from the dawn of time 
down to and including our late President Harding's admin- 
istration. Ridpath covers every race, every time and 
holds you spell-bound with his wonderful eloquence. 
Send now for beautifully 
HISTORY illustrated 46-page his- 
BOOK tory book. Contains ac- 
tual sample pages and 
pictures of Ridpath’s History. Also we shall send you com- 
plete details of manufacturers unusual direct low price 
offer and convenient easy terms. Learn about the spe- 
cial on approval offer. No obligation. Book is free. Tear 
off the coupon. Write your name and address plainly and 
mail now while you are thinking of It. 
TTT 


i Soc 
1068 United Sank wide, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 


Please mall, without cost to me, the 46-page hi: book 
containing sample pages and pictures of path's History 
of the World. Riso write me full details of your low 
price and easy payment offer to readers of American Mag. 


pr Rad 


half price! Æ = 
This beautiful shade is easy to LAS “Ip 
do—we tell you how. You can i 4 » 


also color the vase to match, 
and make lamp and shade / 
blend with your decorations. 
It'sfascinating! Our new 
catalog. 56R, shows over 
2.000 i ustrations of shades, 
vases, white china, materi- 
als, etc.—everything you need to 
make your parchment shade lamps 
at half price or less! 
new . "Howto Make 

and Paint Parchment Shades," 
gives over 150 beautiful designs and 
color combinations. It also reveals 
the secret of our new 
“Lustrcraft” process for color- 
ing lamps, candlesticks, bowls, “Ss 
etc., to match lampshades and = 
room rations—no firing 
needed, colors last forever. 

Tells how to make gifts for Christmas, weddings, parties, 
fairs, etc. 

Write today. Big catalog is FREE. Book is only 25c, 
postpaid. Write now, and enclose stamps or silver at our risk. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St, Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: Zz/2; ue oi 


us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 


ej 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
tich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobhed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural’ life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. | 

lostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair | 
Neatly Combed AN 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, +» 
naturally glossy, refined and or- “> 
derly appearance, so es- E 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that it 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
up or disarranged. 


Not sticky, pasty 
or greasy 


\ 


v 4 


Glosto 


REO. U.S.PAT.OrF. 


(^ 


Dast try for Profit, 
NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUT 
Dept. 153 Washington, D. C. 


es and pains. Don't exhaust 
ur energy through hurting feet. Wear our 


No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
(Fully Patented) 


Write for free folder and testi- 


e monlals from doctors 
Heefner Arch Support Co., 171 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Lovisville, Ky 


and user 


| wrong. 


like a great chance, and I owed it to him. 

“*T want to thank you, Charlie,’ I said. 

““How much did you sign up for, Ben?’ 
he asked. 

“Twenty-five a week!’ I told him. 

“Tt was five more than I was getting, 
and I appreciated it. But Charlie nearly 
fell over backward. I found out later he 
was signed up for twelve hundred and 
fifty a week! 

“We went to Niles, California, and 
made some pictures. I was signed up for 
two years for twenty-five a week, without 
anything said about a raise. But after a 
while they raised me to fifty a week. Some 
time later the company decided to pad out 
an old two-reeler of Charlie’s and make a 
four-reeler of it. I had worked in it, and 
they needed me. But I had learned some 
things about taking care of myself, so 
when the manager came around to me, | 
was ready for him. 

“All right,’ I said, ‘PIL work. But 
I want two hundred and fifty bucks a 
week!” 

“*Two hundred and fifty!’ he said. 
* Ben, you're crazy! What's the big idea?’ 

“*T mean I want two hundred and fifty 
a week, or I don't act!' 


" \ A JELL, they gave it to me, and tore 
up my old contract. I worked with 

them three weeks more and finished the 

four-reeler; then I said to myself: 

"*Here's where I get me a business 
manager! 

“T got one, a dandy. I certainly owe him 
a lot. Among other things, he taught me 
how to save. I had never saved a penny 
before. He got me a contract for a year 
at one hundred dollars a week. 

**Now, Ben,’ he said, ‘I’m not going to 
charge you any fee for this contract—not 
if you de what I say. You've got to save 
sixty dollars a week out of this hundred— 
sixty every week.’ 

“That was a starter. Everything I've 
got to-day I owe to his teaching me how to 
save, when I was fifty years old. 

“At the end of the year I said to my 
business manager: 

"'We're going around to see Mack 
Sennett, you and I. I think maybe he's 
anxious to have a little talk with us.' 

“Mack did want to see us. And I've 
been with him ever since. 

“I take off my hat to two men, and to 
one bunch of men and women—Charlie 
Chaplin, Mack Sennett, and the public. 

“Charlie brought me out here, and he 
gave me my start. He taught me a lot 
about the business. Pll always feel grate- 
ful to him for it. 

“Mack Sennett put me over big. He 
never has broken his word about one 
single thing. That’s the kind of man I 
tie to. l'Il never work for anybody but 
him. He knows when I quit him, I’m 
through for good. 

“And the public—every actor ought to 


take off his hat to the public! If they like | 
you, you're good. If they don't, you're 
gone. If you make them cry, you're good. | 
If you make them laugh, you're good. But 
if they sit out there and just look at you, | 
and kind of yawn, you're through. You've | 
got to move them, some way. You've got 
to get over or get out! | 
" As for me on the screen, I'm just a 
goof. Everything I do is wrong, all 
That's why people laugh. I 
i 


don't look right. I don't do right. I try to 


Prepare baby's food 


according to the 


Mellins Food 


Method of 


Milk Modification 


Send for a copy of our book, 
"The Care and Feeding of 
Infants”, also a Free 
Trial Bottle of 
Mellin's Food. 


Mellin's Food Company 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 


LUDEN'S aicroxoes 
Makes Breathing Easier - 
THE famous Lupen 


MentholFormulagives " 
quick relief to the 
Trouble Zone — your 
nose and throat. 


2 Have a Satin- Smooth 
Hair-Free Skin 


Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair pleasantly 
without discomfort to the skin or 
complexion. This with NEET, a mild 
and dainty cream. You merely spread it 
off with 
id the 


Mor 
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“Many Happy Returns o° the Day!” by Ertis PARKER BUTLER 


ull value 


Insure 
f-with 


Easy-Reading 
Poise 


1000 Ibe. capacity 
t. 0. b. factory 


$18.90 


1 


500 Ibs. capacity 
f. o. b. 


b. factory 


*1¢ 


You can insure full 


value and fair profit 
y weighing everything you buy—every- 
thing you sell—on a Fairbanks. 

A few cents short here—an extra pound 
there—little losses that repeated again and 
again soon equal the cost of the economical 
Fairbanks Portable Platform Scale. The 
500-pound model costs only $16.15 at the 
factory. 

Hundreds of thousands of these depend- 
able scales are in use—in factories, in stores, 
on farms, wherever accurate weight means 
added profits. Why guess, when for so little 
money you can “weigh it on a FAIR- 
BANKS and be sure"? See your dealer or 
write us now for literature and his name. 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900 South Wabash Ave. 


Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


And forty other principal cities tn the United States 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


100 
ZA 


High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually smooth w 


surface, Size 6 x 7 inches with enve o match e 


sell this item only. 
Your 


on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up to , 
(Note—our low price does not allow any variation in prinio 
center of sheet and flap of envelope only) _ Type is 
designed especially for clearness and good taste. 
sonal stationery you will be delighted to use. 
Printed with your friend's name. 


Makes 
An ideal 


and 


1088 Lincoln Highway 
Batavia, Illinois 


National Stationery Co. 


ing wast 

riting 
e give 
you much superior quality stationery at this low price as we 
Name and Address Printed FREE 
to 4 lines 
late Gothic, 
a per- 
ee your name and address (write or print clearly) with 


generous box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, 
han sat- 


Printed with pour 
Name and Address 


Top 


gift 


this 


foi 


carve a roast and the dog gets most of it. 
I wear the wrong kind of tie, and it 
comes off in the peas. I try to propose 
to my best girl, and I say the wrong 
things. It isn't only comic looks that 
make a comedian. He's got to act comic 
too! 

“I’m fifty-seven years old—will be, my 
next birthday. I’ve taken all the hard 
knocks, but i don't regret them. Actin 
is hard work, but I like it. I take good 
care of myself now—I’m in bed by eight- 
thirty every night! 

“Since I've been with Sennett I 
haven't missed a day, haven't been late 
to an appointment, and haven't had any 
spel of ‘temperament.’ Just work— 
that’s me! 

“Money? Yes. It has come fast 
lately, even if it was a long time starting 
to come big. 

* Money's nice to have. But I don't 
care so much for it. I'd just as soon 
start again to-morrow without a cent. 
I'dgetalong. I could eat soup bones now 
as well as I ever could, and they'd taste 
about as good as porterhouse steaks. 
could live in one room without the luxu- 
ries I’ve got here. I could live anywhere— 
so long as my wife was with me. That's 
what counts!" 


*Many Happy Re- 
turns o' the Day!" 


(Continued from page 45) 


day on which to remember that it was good 
to have been born and to be alive. She was 
glad she had been born, and she wanted 
others to be glad, so she gave them 
presents. You would imagine, when you 
see how some people hate the coming of 
their birthdays, that there was some law 
of nature that declared that a man must 
inevitably die on the same day of the 

ear as that on which he was born—that 

is birthday was also his deathday. If 
that were so, I might have some reason to 
hang up a bunch of crape and write for 

rices on coffins, plain and fancy, as my 
Biithday approached. 

If any of you want to think of your 
birthdays as a sort of subpoena to prepare 
to meet your doom, go ahead and do so— 
I don't want to. I don't even want to 
think of my birthday as a hint that an- 
other year is gone. I want my birthday 
celebrated by me as the one strictly per- 
sonal festival J have on the calendar. 

I'm willing to put on a clean shirt and 
go out and whoop it up on Washington’s 

irthday, and I’m willing to join in with 
the restof the boys and hurrah on Lincoln’s 
Pirate but Washington and Lincoln 
are neither of them half as important to 
me as I am to myself, and when my birth- 


| day comes I want to get a little fun out of 


it, even if no one else does. 
I don't want to think of it as a mere 


| memorandum that 365 days have passed 


away during the last 52 weeks of time. I 
wouldn't call that much of a birthday. If 
that was all I wanted a birthday for, I 
could use any other day just as well. I 


| can look sober and say, “Well, another 


year is gone," on December 16th or June 


| roth or Fourth of July or October 3d or 


any other day. A "year" ends every day 


“There’s One Man 
We're Going to Keep" 


"Ed Wilson, there, is one of the most 


ambitious men in the piant I notice that 
he never fools away his spare time. He 
studies his International Correspondence 
Schools course every chance he gets. 


“It’s been the making of him, too. He 
hasn’t been here nearly so long as Tom 
Downey, who was laid off yesterday, but 
he knows ten times as much about this 
business. 


"I'm going to give him Tom's job at a 
raise in salary. He's the kind of man we 
want around here.” 


Ho do you stand in your shop or office? Are 
you an Ed Wilson or a Tom Downey? Are you 
going up? Or down? 


No matter where you live, the International Cor- 
respondence Schools will come to you. No matter 
what your handicaps or how small your means, we 
have a plan to meet your circumstances. No matter 
how limited goa previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C. S. text 
make it easy to learn. 


. This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligat- 
ing yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove how 
we can help you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7462-D, Scranton, Penna. 
part, ple J 
a copy of your 48-page booklet "Who Wins and Why" 
and tell me how I can qualify for the 
subject before which I have marked an 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
industrial rie er Advert = 

Personnel Organization r 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law . Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) C] Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish Fi Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical En er Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating hemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Atrplane Engines 
Metallurgy O Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Badio Mathematics 


nm"-—  — Ld 
3-6-24 


piter uld send thi to the 
na residi la sho sen ia coupon 
Tereon i Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Wanted, all or 


District Salesmen 


spare time, Earn 

$1500 to $2000 

Ea a y . We train 

v the inexperienced. 

E T far | £ NO Y CO, 
CM aui B-— 80 Bor St., Canton, Obie 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Es- 
tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learning 

If you are over 18 and under 66 years 
illustrated catal; and 82 
Lesson Pagés with FREE detalls 
-back Guarantee and FREE 

N '$ EQUIPMENT. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashiand Boulevard Cnicago 


Become Independent 
Dept. 711 - 
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Could YOU be 
a Fuller Man? 


Fit this description 
to yourself: 


Fuller Man makes good money, can save, and is able 

to give his family its rightful advantages. He is vir- 

tually in business for himself, with all the possibilities 
that lie in such a situation. 


He is industrious, intelligent, temperate in word and deed 
—courteous, a thorough gentleman, sufficiently educated 
to be sure of himself in meeting and talking to the best 
people in the community. He is resourceful; he is ambitious. 
Inshort, he is a picked man, whose presence in any home is a credit to his 
organization. 


If it is in you to measure up to this standard, FULLER WANTS YOU 


Here is an opportunity for a thoughtful, able man to learn selling, and to get 
sound business experience while earning an uncommonly attractive financial 
return. And a Fuller Man’s life is one of rich human experience. 


If you are the kind of man we are describing, and want to exchange your 
present life with its limitations for a future that you can build to your own 
Lei pci send the coupon for a copy of “Out of the Rut'"— a booklet 
that will give you a lot of food for thought. Or get in touch with any one of 
the 230 Fuller Branch Offices (for address of nearest one, look in telephone book). 


© tHe F. 8. co. 


The Fuller Brush Co., 1084 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (in Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Lid, Hamilton, Ont.) 
Kindly mail a copy of “Out of the Rut” to 


Name. ss co ABO is Ba Eds 


Street e eos e City torri fate DL LLL 
See our full page color advertisement on page 95 of this issue 


$5,*6,?'7 « *8 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women of fashion should know that our women's 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 
shoes at reasonable prices. p/m 


p^. 1851 


Smart = ; 
Strap Pump fi 

Poser: dblack -— ING 

tre tent a Aade i ck Velo 
Süedconc-srappump.$6.50 SHOES AT 7 YEARS OFAGE also light Russia calf, $7.00 
WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 

FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 

W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such Aigh-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 

WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our storesin 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas' name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
C. W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


- iz Se x s 
e New 
Y Fall Style 

for Men 


WLDouglas 


of the year; a “year” ends at every tick 
of the clock, doesn't it? 

One of the saddest cases on record is 
that of Emmett C. Stocks, late of Cebada, 
Iowa. Emmett was born at Cebada and 
he had a sister Aurelia who was born in 
the same place; but when she was twenty- 
four she married a man named Finch and 
moved to Oregon. Emmett was three 
years younger than Aurelia—or so he sup- 

osed—and he lived with his uncle Peter 

tocks and worked in his notion store. He 

ot $5 per week at first and paid his uncle 
Peter $3 per week board, but when Em- 
mett reached his twenty-first birthday 
his uncle Peter did what he had always 
promised to do and raised Emmett’s pay 
to $10 per week. 

Things went along this way for a few 
years and then Emmett’s uncle Peter died 
and the notion store gave up its ghost, and 
Emmett went to work in the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank in Cebada, and he was 
so well fitted to the banking business that 
in ten years he was president of the bank, 
owned nine tenths of the stock, and pos- 
sessed thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
mortgages on the outside. 

A year after having been made presi- 
dent of the bank, Emmett married Ruth 
Filsom, whose father owned the Cebada 
Dairy, and in due time they had four 
fine children—two boys and two girls— 
and Emmett built a swell house on the 
lot cater-cornered from the Methodist 
church. 

The man who told me about Emmett 
said that all his life Emmett was the hap- 

iest and most contented man ever known 
in Cebada. He used to go around town 
humming a little tune and chewing a 
couple of cardamon seeds, picking up 
first and second mortgages that he found 
lying around loose, and people often spoke 
of him, and said that ever there was a 
man who looked happy and was happy, 
Emmett Stocks was that man. 


HINGS went on like this until Emmett 

was sixty-nine years old. On his sixty- 
ninth birthday he gave a party and in- 
vited all his friends, and his wife built a 
dandy birthday cake for the occasion with 
sixty-nine little red candles on it and 
“E. S." traced out in red peppermints on 
the icing. 

Just before he cut the cake Emmett 
made a little speech. He thanked those 
present for the gifts they had brought and 
said his finest feelings had been touched 
by the love and affection shown him, and 
that they would have to pardon him 
if his voice trembled, because when he 
thought how greatly blessed he had been 
he was close to tears. 

He had to stop for a moment right there 
to control himself; but he went on and 
said he had the dearest wife and the best 
children, and that the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank was in fine financial condi- 
tion and paying 32 per cent annually and 
he had nothing to kick about and a lot 
to be glad for. Then he said he was now 
sixty-nine years old, but he did not feel 
it. 

He said he knew that seventy years was 
the time allotted to man on this earth by 
the Psalmist, and he would not kick about 
that—he had had sixty-nine perfect 
years; and if the psalmist's rule came true 
in his case he would still have one glorious 
year ahead of him, and he would be sat- 
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ished and happy and content. He said he 
knew he would live until he was seventy, 
because he felt like a boy and his liver 
was in good condition and he had never 
had any stomach trouble to speak of. 

He was going on to say that he here 
and now invited one and all to come to his 
birthday party a year from then, when 
Obed Riggs, the assistant postmaster of 
Cebada, pushed into the room. He was 
panting a little, because he had run all the 
way from the post office. The evening 
mail had arrived and among it was a 
package for Emmett, all the way from 
Oregon, and Obed guessed rightly that it 
was a birthday present from Emmett's 
sister Aurelia, and he had hurried to put 
it in Emmett's hands. 


WHEN he saw Aurelia's name and ad- 
dressin the corner ofthe package Em- 
mett smiled a happy smile and asked per- 
mission to open the package before he 
went on with his speech because, he said, 
this was the crowning happiness of the 
occasion—a gift from his beloved sister 
Aurelia. So he took the knife with which 
he had been going to cut the cake, and 
cut the cord that ound the package. 

“Itsa book,” he said. "Aurelia knows 
I like books." 

Then he removed the paper wrapper 
and looked at the book, and more tears 
filled his eyes, because he knew in an in- 
stant what the book was. It was the old 


Stocks family Bible. He opened the book | 


and the volume parted at the place be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments 
where the closely written pages of “Fam- 
r Records" began with a page o 
“Births.” 

Emmett ran his eyes down this page, 
and then he came to the record of his own 
birth, and the smile that had been on his 
face slowly faded out. In its place came 
a look of horror and despair. 
be no doubt about it, 
his own eyes—he was not 69 years old, he 
was 70. 

From that moment Emmett Stocks was 
a changed man. He closed the Bible and 
looked around the room with a woebe- 
gone countenance, and after a moment he 
turned and went out and climbed the stairs 
to his bedroom, and undressed and got 
into bed. For six days he lay there 
speechless, with the tears streaming down 
his face, and on the seventh day he 
died. 

Of course, there was all sorts of talk 
about this in Cebada. Some of the 
meaner folks, those who owed Emmett 
money, said the reason he sickened and 
died was because he remembered that his 
uncle Peter had promised to give Emmett 
that five-dollar raise on Emmett's twenty- 
first birthday and, because Emmett was 
mistaken in his birthday, the increased pay 
had not begun until Emmett was twenty- 
two, and that thus Emmett had lost five 
dollars a week for a solid fifty-two weeks, 
back in 1864, and that the thought had 
been too much for him. But that was not 
the real reason. The real reason was that 
Emmett Stocks had become so used to 
feeling as old as his birthdays told him he 
ought to feel, that the sudden shock of 
learning that he was a year older than he 
had figured simply killed him. Since I 
heard about Emmet Stocks, I've quit 
using my birthdays to tell time by. It’s 
not safe. 
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| family talk, uttering “hot water" 
| loud voice. 


When I was in Paris I attended a birth- 
day party there. It was strictly a family 
affair; but the young man who was cele- 
brating was the son of the lady who owned 
the pension where I was staying, and as I 
had paid part of my board bill that week I 
was considered one of the family. I can't 
say the affair was very riotous. Mem- 
bers of the family from near and far sat 
around the edge of the room on stiff- 
backed chairs and nibbled small cakes 
and sipped thin wine, and conversed 
gently in a sedate manner. I did not do 
much conversation myself, the only 
French I knew at that time being “‘low 
show," which means “hot water," and 
somehow that did not seem to work into 
the conversation advantageously. No 
matter how good a man’s intentions are, 


| or how willing he may be to make an af- 


fair a success, he is apt to be misunder- 
stood if he breaks into the middle of a 
in a 


In some ways that birthday party in 


i Paris seemed more like a highly respecta- 


States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company — let them tell | 
youabout us. Wr;teforourillustrated book 


ble funeral than we think birthday par- 
ties should seem; but one had only to 
look at the young man who was the lead- 
ing gentleman in the affair to know it was 
not a funeral. He grinned more than the 
corpse usually does, and seemed to be a 
lot more uncomfortable, but he certainly 
enjoyed it all and was proud to be cele- 
brated that way. As a usual thing, I try 
to take a prominent part in affairs and to 
be the life of the party, telling amusing 
jokes about Pat and Mike; but this time | 
merely sat around and looked intelligent 
until the affair was over, and then I came 
out strong. When everyone presert 
kissed the young man on both cheeks I 
refrained from kissing him and shook 
his hand instead, and this gave the party 
a sort of international aspect and made it 
a great success. 

But the thing I liked best about th=t 
day was that it was called the young 
fellow’s féte day—which means festival 
day and not his birthday. I like the 
French phrase “fête day” Better than our 
English "birthday." It suggests some- 
thing to celebrate with some sort of hur- 
rah, my own personal Christmas and 
Fourth of July, as if folks were glad I had 
been born. “Birthday” too often sug- 

ests that another year has been clipped 
from my strip, that another hole has been 
punched in my ticket. 

I'll bet you never saw a magazine come 
out on its fiftieth anniversary with a black 
mourning border around the front cover 
and an editorial saying,“ Alas! This mag- 
azine is fifty years old now, and just that 
much nearer death!" No, sir! It prints 
the picture of a lovely young girl on 
the cover, and the editorial says “ Hur- 
rah, boys! We're fifty years old and 
going strong and we'll probably live for- 
ever.” 


HE idea that every birthday shortens 

your life is all nonsense. The truth is 
that every birthday is a guarantee that 
you will live longer than you ever had any 
right to think you would. Every birth- 
day you reach puts your probable death- 
day further into the future. 

When I was twenty-one I went to a 
young doctor to be examined for life in- 
surance purposes, and when he had pawed 
me all over and listened to my interior 
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clockwork he drew a might long face. 
“TIl pass you,” he said, ‘ "but I should 
not doit. You have a heart. You may 
go along until you are about forty, and 
then your heart will begin to kick up and 
you won't be able to do any more work, 
and a couple of years sa ud ll be walk- 
ing along the street some day, and you'll 
short with an expression of surprise 
oa AATE enter the pearly gates. 
Twenty years ago I was examined for 
insurance again. The doctor this time 
was no friend of mine, and I had never 
seen him before. He pawed over me and 
stuck new and improved appliances 
against me fore and aft—megaphones and 
dictaphones and so on—when he was 
through he asked me if I had had a good 
night’s rest the night before. I told him 
the truth. I said I had had a regular 
hades of atime. I said my baby daughter 
was teething and I had walked the floor 
with her three quarters of the night and 
she yelling body murder. Then I asked 
him if he asked because there was gA 
ting serious the matter with me, and he 
aid there was not. He said the heart 
action showed I had not rested well at 
night lately, but it was nothing important. 
A few days ago I was examined again, 
and once more for life insurance, and 
again I did not know the doctor from 
Adam. In the twenty years that had 
passed, a whole new lot of testing ap- 
pliances have been invented, and by the 
time the doctor had them all clamped on 
me I looked like a $300 car decorated with 
$500 worth of accessories. When the 
doctor had walked around me a couple of 
dozen times, studying the dials and read- 
ing the indexes, he gave his opinion—I 
was as sound as a nut: Heart all right, 
blood ressure all right, lungs all right, 
everything all right. Nos a thing the mat- 
ter with me. So I'm younger than when I 
was twenty-one. When I was twenty-one 
I was sure to be dead at forty-four; now 
I'm fifty-four and if my great-grandchil- 
dren ever want to get rid of me they will 
probably have to use an ax on me some- 
time along about 1974. 


HE insurance companies, to whom 
such things mean success or failure, 
have been collecting statistics and com- 
piling tables for many long years, and 
they base their business on those charts 
tables. All those charts prove that, 
at least until you are ninety-five years 
old, you should celebrate every birthday 
with joy. 

Suppose, for a moment, you were born 

in 1855. Dr. Louis I. Dublin, a New 
York insurance statistician, says that the 
first “‘ Expectation of Life” table of any 
value, 1 in the United States, was compiled 
an Massachusetts in 1855. This set the 
expectation of life at forty years. In 
other words the average baby born in 1855 
had a right to expect to live to be forty. 
In 1910 the figure had increased to fifty- 
one years. 

In 1920 it was over fifty-five years, and 
Doctor Dublin believed that campaigns 
to reduce the worst diseases, together with 
improved sanitary conditions and better 
standards of living might add ten years 
to that. So, you see, every time you cele- 
brate your birthday you can also cele- 
brate the improved sanitary conditions 
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ou would when you celebrated your 
irthday a year ago. 

When I reached my fiftieth birthday I 
absolutely stopped worrying about dyin 
before I was forty-five years old. And 1 
stopped worrying about dying before I’m 
ninety, too. How can 1 tell? Maybe 
I'm the man Nature has picked out to 
beat Methuselah's record and pile up 
one thousand years. The only thin 
about that that worries me is my hair; 1 
can see now that my hair is never going to 
last that long. Unless I grow a second crop. 


[AST year when my boy’s dog had a 
birthday we had a birthday cake for 
him, with red candles on it. I am willin 
to swear before any notary in the Unite 
States that he did not look at it sadly and 
sigh and say, “Yes, yes! Another year 
gone! A few more sad and doleful years 
and it will be all over with me and I'll 
trouble you-no more.” No, sir! He 
pitched right in and ate the cake with the 
utmost joy. Then he ate the candles. 

Perhaps it was because he is a fox ter- 
rier and has a naturally optimistic and 
scrappy disposition, but Taco it. What 
I think is that when we wished him a 
happy birthday he did not have the 
slightest notion what we were talking 
about. Time and birthdays and calen- 
dars and clocks and minutes and such 
things don't mean anything to him; he 
does not live by the year, he lives by the 
number of gray cats he can chase up trees. 
When you hand him a birthday cake he 
doesn't consider it a warning of approach- 
ing dissolution; he considers it joy-food 
and treats it as such. 

How many people do you know who 
began mourning their birthdays years and 

ears ago and are still kicking around? 
Dozens probably. : 

If birthdays mean anything at all they 
mean that the good old clock is still tick- 
ing along the same as usual, and is likely 
to continue to do so. The world has never 
been improved much by the men who get 


| i in meeting and read reports beginning, 
| 66 


am sorry to report that the year just 
closed—” The fellows who push things 
along are those who begin with, “I am 
glad to announce that the year just be- 
ginning—” 

When it comes to birthday presents, it 
is all right to accept with thanks what 
the other fellow gives you, whether it is 
a silver-plated ash receiver or a green 
necktie; and it is all right, if you wish, to 
celebrate the day by handing out to your 
friends majolica saucers that look like 
lettuce leaves; but the best birthday gift 
possible is to hand yourself every bids 
day morning three hundred and sixty-five 
new and unused days, any one of which 
may turn out to be the best day you ever 
had in your life. 


WILLIAM MULDOON, world-famous 
physical trainer, tells you next month 
how he has helped 18,000 men to 
avoid a breakdown, or to recover 
from one. Scores of famous states- 
men, lawyers, financiers, and others 
have profited by his instruction. In 
this interview he gives you the secret 
of his remarkable physical strength 
at the age of eighty, and tells you how 
you can preserve your own health 
and vitality. 


“When a Feller 


Needs a Friend" 


Along comes Barba- 
sol. The quick, new, 
easy way to shave. 
Nobrush. Norub-in. 
Leaves your face 
satin smooth and cool 
ascream. Try Barba- 
sol—three times— 
according to direc- 
tions. 35c&65ctubes. 


Y pi Indianapolis 
7 A Ind. 


/ Please mail me 
your Free Trial 
Barbasol. 


Save 5385° 


Take advantage of the 
on the genuine, world 
lon; c 


eat saving we offer 
amous, ball-bearia 
-wearing L. C. Smi er. Lat 


We do the most perfect and highest class job of rebuilding 


the typewriter industry. 


on typewriting, also our ear Guarantee with avery mace, 
FREE — Send today for Free Booklet of Vatuabie Typewriter 
information, Big Catalog and our Special a 


TYP: 


354 360-E. East Grand Avenue Chicago, illinots 


AUTOISTS—PRIME WITH HEAT 


Your car starts hard in low temperature simply be 


cause it is COLD. At 68 degs. over 10% of manifold 
vapor condenses. 
Your choke 


This loss increases in colder weather. 
endeavors to enrich the mixture to overcome the 
trouble, but at the 
same time dilutes 
lubrication and 
forms carbon. You 
can ease your 


. choke 
Fa 7, day and 
sot start easily 
are da with 
CARBURETOR i day with s 
Te pes 


(this is where J work, Iput 

300 Degrees of Heat in the 

manifold of any car in 
seconds. 


Yours for cagy starting 


ELECTRIC 
PRIMER 


This is a guaran 


a) | teed and  proreo 

Je Moat IER, product, used for 

years by thousands of autoists. It is easily installed 
by anyone without boring. Sold through jobbers 


dealers and special representatives. Your car needs 
one now. If not at your dealer’s send $3.75 direct 
giving year and make of car. Write immediately for 
free literature and tf a salesman, for our special 
co-operative sales plan 


Benroy Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. 
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. Takes Off 41 Lbs. 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty pounds! 
Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, explains 
how she reduced with such success: 


“I had long wished for some means of reducing my 170 

i Ibs. Being a business woman I had no time nor money to 

waste on fads; but two months ago 1 decided to try a 

method that somehow seemed sensible. The trial didn't 

cost anything, it required only a week—so I gave Wallace 
Reducing Records a chance and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


**Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing move- 
ments—to music. It was uncommonly Interesting; I felt 
better from the start. But I watched my weight and that 
is what thrilled me; I lost 614 Ibs. that first week. Naturally, 
I went on with it. The second week I lost 8 lbs. more. 


^] didn't do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths, nor patent foods or drugs— 
I Just got thin to music as the offer said I would. It was 
delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom scale said 129— 
not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!" 


Reduce without punishment; without any ‘reduced 
look!” Proof that you can costs nothing. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon and you will receive the 
whole first week's lesson complete, record and all, for free 
trial. Let the results decide whether you want it, Mall today. 


eS SE ES SS SS SS 
WALLACE, (429) 
630 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
for a week's FREE TRIAL the original 
Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name... 


A ddress 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single short! 
story. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars annually with their pens. Others "E continu- 
ally selling their work. With our UNLIMITED PERSONAL 
eriticism and manusc sales se 
learn to write stories that will sell! 


ing stories today. 
“The Art of Story Writing." 
and details of our special offer. 


Hoosier Institute ho" $to Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; pleasan' 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. "Standard 
an 


„door sports; 
talog and illustrated book. 
Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


# You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure." It telis how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7361 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. il. St.. Indianapolis. 


French and Spanish Made Easy 1 


New Conversational Method. You learn to speak, 
read and write as if you were living in France or 
Spain. Records fit any phonograph. An easy, fas- 
cinating way to learn a new lang 


W rite for Free Descriptive Booklet 
International Correspondence Schools 


Christmas Caràs 


77 


Let me mail you 15 beautiful Christmas 
Zards. All different; exclusive designs; 
williamt colors. Genuine steel engraved, 
tot just printed. Friendly, cheery mes- 
ages. Envelopes to match cards. $2.00 
alue. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
foney back ifnot pleased. Order today. 


erman Goldberger, 110-R High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


How I Brought Up 
My Boys 


(Continued from page 34) 


As I did not know how to write, and had 
never heard of suffrage, the experience 
was an exciting one for a young wife and 
mother. In writing with the liberty and 
freedom of an editor, I gained an assur- 
ance of expression in phrasing ideas that 
proved to be a guaranteed capital later on. 

We moved to New York, and with two 
little boys to feed and clothe I took up 
my pen in earnest. 

Robbie was twelve and Teddy was 
seven, and together we three worked out 
problems, keeping tight hold of hands, 
meeting them in a kind of shining-eyed 
way; and once, when we were not ex- 
pecting it, a basket of groceries came up 
on the dumb-waiter. I did not know 
where it came from, but by the light of 
a greater intelligence I now know Who 
sent it. Sometimes the postman brought 
a small check for a scrap that had been 
published in the newspaper. While I was 
not afraid to write and had no timidity 
about expiesung myself, it was one year 
and a half before I found what the news- 
papers wanted. 

e day, when I was scrubbing the 
kitchen floor during this period of ad- 
versity, Big Brother came rushing in to 
ask for money to buy something he 
thought he needed—a ball, possibly, or a 
bat, or a catcher's glove—and he halted 
in his rush when he came to the kitchen, 
where he found me on my knees. 

I stopped the merry swish of the scrub- 
bing brush, and asked him why I was 
scrubbing the floor. He looked puzzled, 
and suggested that it was because the 
floor was dirty. 

“You’ve another guess," I said. 

“Because you want the floor to be 
clean?" This time he really guessed. 

“Wrong again," said I. Bi am scrub- 
bing this floor because I have no mone 
with which to pay someone else to scrib 
it." Still he saw no connection. 

“Would you be willing to take money 
and spend it on yourself when your 
mother is on her bas scrubbing the 
floor?” 

He began to see the point. Regarding 
the whole situation gravely, he said sim- 
ply that he would not, and that he really 
did not need the money at all. 


]riNALLY I summoned all my courage 
and went to Park Row to call upon a 
great editor of a great newspaper. 

“It is not a bread and butter matter," 
I said. “It’s a crust of bread matter. I 
have two little boys, and their toes are 
out of their shoes. There must be work 
for me to do in this great city, and I'm 
going to find it.” 

The editor examined my scrapbook, 
and gave me work. 

Once, a little later, when a popular 
newspaper woman asked me how I suc- 
ceeded in landing such a good job, I re- 
plied with perfect truth and simplicity, 
that I had to land it, as a matter of neces- 


ith 


plenty of work, money came 
easier. 


iving in New York is a daily, 


“Made $54.50 


“Made $12 
in first 
3 hours" 


“I can 
easily 
average 


$30 a day” 


We picked 12 letters 
al random from a 
pile received from 
our agents. The 
three quotations 

are taken 
from them. They 
show there's 


Big Money in Selling 


Extra-wear Clothes 


OGAR Clothes sell themselves. There 

is no other clothing like them. At $12.50 
and $13.35 they cost much less than the 
cheapest ordinary clothes and wear two or 
three times as long. 
Nogar Suits are made of specially prepared 
cloth that is unbelievably strong and treated 
to repel water. They are as near tear-proof 
as cloth can be, and sparks won't set them 
afire. Won't show dirt. 
Wonderful for mechanics, mill workers, farm- 
ers, drivers and all who need clothing that 
will stand the hardest wear. Fine knockabout 
or sports suits for all men. 


Work in spare time or 
when you please 
You cannot fail to make money if you sell 
Nogar Clothes. Plenty of our men make $200 


a week—some $300 a week—some even more! 
Even spare time work pays big. 


Every man you visit is a prospect. Every 
workman needs a Nogar Suit. The lawyer, 
the doctor, the bank president will like a 
Nogar Suit for fishing or gunning, or a Nogar 
Topcoat for motoring. There is a style 
for everyone. 


No experience needed 


You need no experience in selling goods—only 
the ambition to make a success. There is no 
“worked out” territory. Nogar Clothes sell 
best where they have been worn before. 


Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity. 


NOGAR CLOTHING MFG. CO. 
Dept. A-11 Reading, Pa. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-11, Reading, Pa. 


Please send at once information telling how 
I can become a Nogar representative. 
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G-“FINE HOSIERY © 


ETWEEN the extremes of 

summer and winter weather 
the Shawknit 10S Numbers of 
heavy silk afford just the right 
protection. There is solid comfort 
and sensible economy these days 
for the man who wears Shawknit. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Inbuilt quality can be imitated 


How MANY TIMES you have seen costly toll of “cheap” footgear. It is 
shoes that look as good as Nettletons then you realize that the inbuilt 
— for a little while. quality of Nettleton shoes can be imi- 
They may hold their shape and tated but notequalled.... A pamphlet, 
their smart appearance fordays,even “Men Like to Say They ‘Wear Them,” 
weeks. But months and years take — will be sent if you will write. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. W. Cook, President 
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liberal education, and with a little extra 


money at hand we enjoyed ourselves, and 
it was all quite splendid. The days of 
adversity faded from memory, and pros- 
perity set in. That is to say, we knew 
where our next week’s food was coming 
from. 

The little boys sang in the choir at St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, and it was 
the custom of generous parishioners to 

resent the choir boys with turkeys at 
I anksivin and Christmas. For some 
reason we had failed to receive ou: 
Thanksgiving turkey, but when Christ- 
mas came and no turkey was forthcoming 
I inquired into the matter. 

“Only the poor boys got turkeys,” yol- 
unteered Little Brother in explanation 

Piras boys,” I seated after A od 
“And what, pray, are you but r boys. 
when your mother is toiling rad d late 
for our daily bread." 

“Why, Mother!" And they both pro 
claimed it in the same breath: “We are 
not poor!” 

suppose we are not!” I admitted, 
and we three hugged each other and 
laughed over the joke that, even for an 
instant, I or anyone else should have 
thought that we were poor. 


ONE day Big Brother came to me with 
an unusual demand on the family 
purse. I firmly refused. 

“Te’s not quite fair,” he argued hotly. 

“What is not fair?” 

“I didn't ask to come into the world. 
You brought me here, and you are re 
sponsible for everything.” 

“True,” I said, with a fine flash of 
wisdom. “I am ipone, What you 
say is absolutely true. It was also true of 
me, for neither did I ask to come into the 
world. But you have the advantage over 
me in one respect, for my mother died 
when I was a very little child, so that 1 
had to go to live with someone else. I 
was not really needed. You see the dif- 
ference? You are greatly needed. I need 
you. Never forget that your mother 
needs you.’ 

EG looked interested, ashamed, and the 

er passed. 

ecause we had more money, we were 
enabled to move into a better apartment, 
and so the little boys had a bedroom of 
their own, and a bureau with drawers in it. 

The day after the bureau moved in Big 
Brother appeared in my presence to in- 

uire what things rightfully belonged on 
the top of a bureau. I mentioned several 
articles: a pincushion, comb and brush, 
and so on. 

"Did you ever hear of a horse and 
wagon being kept on a bureau?” he de- 
manded significantlf. 

“No,” T axid; ' ses am wagons are 
usually kept in a stable. P 

“Come and see for ee elf," was the 
rejoinder. 
one end of the bureau was Ted's 
favorite toy, a little gayly painted iron 
horse and wagon. I ventured to defend 
the situation by suggesting that as it was 
on Teddy's corner, it seemed to be doing 
no harm. 

“Oh, I see. Then we each have a cor- 
ner? He has his, and I have mine?" 
ki E should think that might be quite 

air." 

On going into the boys' room a little 
later I beheld on the corner opposite the 
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unoffending little horse and wagon a huge 

air of rubber boots. Nothing was said. 
Fele Brother came in at dinner time, saw 
the boots, studied out the meaning of the 
boots, taking up half the bureau, and 
quietly removed the toy. Later the boots 
also disappeared. he incident was 
closed. 

Humor is the most invaluable factor in 
family life. It accomplishes wonders. 
For example we had what we named “The 
Pick-Up Club.” 

When I found coats and caps and books 
lying about, instead of picking them up 
or talking about it, I hung out a placard 
announcing “A Specially Called Meeting 
of the Pick-Up Club.” 

Children are the best-intentioned peo- 
ple in the world. One da Big Brother 
suggested to me that I tell him “What to 
do, instead of what not to do." That 
was a valued hint to me, one that helped 
me more than it did him. 

Next in importance to truth as the cor- 
ner stone of character is a respect for the 
rights of others, and there came a splen- 
did opportunity for a demonstration along 
this line. 

We had given up our little home and 
were boarding in a house of excellent 
class and location. The windows of our 
rooms looked out upon back yards, and 
were opposite the back windows of 'the 
houses on the next street. The boys had 
an air gun, and their admiring confed- 
erate, who lived in the house directly 
back, obligingly held out a target from his 
own window; at this the air gun was 
aimed and fired. Whatever the ammuni- 
tion was, the result was disastrous as well 
as unexpected, for it broke several panes 
of glass, and there followed considerable 
neighborhood excitement. 

I arrived home from down-town at the 
dramatic moment, and found an assembly 
of people gathered in the front hall, loud 
talking and confusion. Two policemen, 
excited neighbors, the landlady, the 
boarders, ied my own boys, both pale and 
scared, together with the obliging boy 
who had held out the target. 

I assured the indignant neighbors that 
I would take care of the matter, the 
policemen refrained from arresting any- 
body, and we three who were in disgrace 
repaired to the privacy of our rooms. 


NS I? WILL take all your choir money to 
pay for the glass," I commented cas- 
ually, as I removed my coat and hat. 
“We can’t use our choir money for 
that,” declared Big Brother promptly. 
Jue have to have that for the Fourth of 
uly. 

“There will be no fireworks for you 
this year," I remarked with finality. “Go 
at once and find a glazier. Take him to 
the house where the windows are broken, 
tell the people that you have brought a 
glazier to repair the broken glass, apolo- 
gize to them, tell them that you will never 
do such a thing again, pay the glazier, and 
then, if you have any money left, you 
may use 1t for firecrackers.” 

hey departed on their outlined errand 
sadly and in silence. They had learned at 
their own expense something about the 
rights of others, and had to pay for the ex- 
perience with their own precious coin. 

The problem of dirty hands was always 
with us. Finally, I thought of a scheme. 

Handing Big Brother a card containing | 


GOLD PLATE 
HAND ENGINE 
TURNED DESIGN | 
$5.00 PAIR — y - GOLD PLATE 
— - ^ HAND BROCADED 
DESIGN 
$5.00 PAIR č 


DOROP CATE" HERE are times when you 
ANO EEES | want to present a gift. For 


- $5.00 pain € such occasions, Krementz links have 
qualitics that commend them high- 
ly. They are as beautiful as they 
are useful and of a substantial worth 
that enables the makers to guarantee 
] them to wear a lifetime. 
sure to P Case At the better shops. For illustrated 
booklet, address us at Newark, N. J. 
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CORRECT JEWELRY FOR MEN 


‘Are You a Leader Who Has 
Never Led? 


D? you feel that within you is the spark of Christian leader- 
ship? Do you want to be recognized as a Bible authority; to 
have your opinion sought on religious subjects? 

Thousands of others before you have achieved their ideals through 
the Bible Coursesof Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School. 
Thereis a Moody Institute Bible Correspondence Course for every- 
one—from the youngest beginner to the most advanced Christian. 
There is one for you—a course interesting, instructive, uplifting. 
In the past 34 years— since 1889 — Moody Bible Institute has 
trained 30,000 Bible students in every corner of the globe. These 
courses are the result of many years of serious study by eminent 
Bible Scholars. They are non-sectarian and are sold below cost 
to bring them within the reach of all. 

Hundreds of Moody Bible Students have become great Christian 
leaders. Thousands more are winning reputations as Bible authori- 
'ties. The courses are easy to understand, systematic and consecu- 
tive. They offer exceptional opportunity to the Christian in earnest. 
Don’t overlook your chance. Prepare yourself. Send the coupon 
for free prospectus. Choose your course. Don’t struggle for 
understanding. The key is in your hands now—use it. 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 148—153 Institute Place : Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


a MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL a 
= Dept. 148, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois s 
= Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses— I am interested in those checked. ~ 
: O Introductory Bible Course. — [] Practical Christian Work. O Christian Evidences. = 
" c Bible € O Bible Doctrine. O Evangelism. 

= [] Synthetic Bible Study. à " 
a SUAM E GREY L] Fundamentals of Christian O Scofield Bible Corre- . 
a O Bible Chapter Summary. Faith. spondence Course. a 
e a 
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4 inches off waistline 


in 15 


by this remarkable discovery 
See what it will do for you in ten days—FREE 
Without Dieting 


Without Medicine 
Without Exercising 
With No Effort at All 


‘In the fifteen days I have had your 
Automatic Waistline and Abdomen 
Reducer I have reduced my waistline 4 
nches,” writes J. J. Collins of 5326 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 


Short and to the point is this testimonial 
trom one of the thousands of men who are 
regaining their normal, symmetrical figures 
through the use of Dr. Lawton’s Automatic 
Wais dine and Abdomen Reducer. Between 
the lines may be read many pounds of weight 
reduction, also, for when you take off that 
fatty unsightly mass about the waist and 
abdomen, weight is sure to fall as well. 


Something entirely new 
[his astounding discovery must not be con- 
fused with ordinary rubber belts. It does all 
that they do—AND MORE. In the center 
and on the inner side is the patented Vacu- 
am Applicator, which gently, surely mas- 
sages away the fatty tissue with every 
breath you take—with every step yon 
e, 


be refunded 


Lawton. 
this 
the 


ly paunch. 


make. Further, it is cool, comforta 
well ventilated and made of special re- 
lucing material. 


Ten days free trial for you 


fust decide how much you want to re- 
duce. Then send for Dr. Lawton's Au- 
tomatic Waistline and Abdomen Re- 
ducer. Use it for ten days. If that trial 
does not convince you that it will do for 


Street ..... 


you what it has done 
for Mr. Collins, your 
purchase deposit will 


address tothe attached 
coupon. Send it to Dr. 


This is the pat- 

ented Vacuum 

Applicator—to be 

‘Slen'your name and found in no other 
€ reducing device. 3 

It massages away 

1 " the fatty tissue 

It will bring i ev ry step 

you make—every 


you full description of 
remarkable  re- 
ducer and details of 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Don't miss 
this opportunity to 
get rid of that unsight- 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. 
Miss 


days 


breath you take. 


ACT RIGHT NOW—WHILE THE COUPON 


IS BEFORE YOU 


Dr. Thomas Lawton, Dept. L-69, 19 West 70th St., New York City 
Please send me complete description of your Automatic Waistline 
and Abdomen Reducer. Also details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER, 
under which I am to be the sole judge of the efficiency of your device. 


[5| e "— € 


(Please sign Mr Mrs or Miss) ~~ 


R. LAWTON ALSO MAKES THE ABOVE DEVICE IN HIP LENGTH— 
CORSET FORM, FOR WOMEN 


TE 


(Morse and Wis! 


-EGRAPHY 


less) and RAILWAY ACCO ING 
D deot- ts largest school. 


l aries; t cumin: 
pure Wer meter Raar gin 
Doors D ties to earn jr or Gatalow free. 
*$ INST! Noma Street. Valparaiso. Ind. 


E . oye 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
(6th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college Prep: 
wation. Individual instruction. Military and Manual 
Training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exce| over ad- 
vantages in vocal and instrumental music. 

Catalog. Milo B. Price, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397-A, Owatonna, Minn. 


ViRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School Prevare See, 


@. 0. T. C. under U. S. War Department. New $250,000 
iwloment, pe mlt to " | colleaes. 


Maj. MORGAN H. Huperns, Prin., Box A. 


$44544646664646656664646546555: 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America's Leading Institution for Dram- 
itic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 
Fall Term begins October 27th 
Bxtension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


e Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 


?00W. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FSSSSSSSSSSSSFSSTSS SSS 


Ex CEPTIONAL ¢ CHILDREN 

can be successfully develo; individual training. 

BOYS, GIRLS. STILE, FOLKS 

Three Separate Schools. Booklet. 

Miss Woods’ School, Box rU» “Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY 


Thorough preparation for college or ELS T UIE, 
small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 
Supervised athletics. 40th year. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, 


Principal and pommandant. Drawer 1, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881 
D. A. SARGENT 
22 Everett St. 


for Physical 
Education 
Booklet on request. 


L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


McLeanHospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 à day. Dr.F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS} >> = 
GENERAL HOSPITAL É A 


Training School for Nurses GR 
Founded 1873. Graduates number 3j. 
1600. Three-year course in theory and 4 
Practice of nursing. Educational re P? 
quirement high-school diploma. Time ? 
allowance given to graduates of ac- B 

ited collezes, provided applicants * f 
have had certain sciences. Mainte gg 
nance, school uniform, and text-book: Bie 
supplied. Entrance January, April, and -a e- 
September. SALLY JOHNSON, K. ., Prin., Boston, ? Mass. 


Theatre 


ELECTIVE 
es for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOFOF LAY 
STAGE DANCING 


SCHOOL 
A TME 


Cours. 
DIRECTORS 


pU m Des 
Wm Brady and SINGING. Devel spine poise and 
ers Miller ersonality essential for any calling in 
Sir John- Martin fife Alviene Art Theatre and Stock Co. 
arv (appearances while learning). N.Y. de- 
buts and careers stressed. For Pro- 
spe ctus write gindy desired to Secretary, 
3 West 72nd S! . Y., EXT. 40. 


Shubert 
Marguerite Clark 
Rose Coghian 


the address of a manicure, I bade him 
write her a note to inquire what her 
charges would be to call every morning 
in the week at seven o'clock. 

“What do you want her to come at thar 
hour for, Mother?" he asked as he reac 
the address on the card. 

“To manicure your nails and your lit 
tle brother’s.” 

Loud guffaws from both boys. 

“TIt is not worth while for you to laugh 
about it,” I said seriously. “I try tc 
have my sons appear like gentlemen 
That is what I am working for. You have 
extra suits of clothes at the tailor's for 
cleaning and pressing; you have money 
for the barber; you have plenty of clear 
linen from the laundry; you have money 
to have your shoes polished; you have 
hats and caps, neckties, good shoes and 
gloves, overcoats and every detail; all is 
supplied in orderly fashion, But your 
hands are a disgrace." 

The boys looked guilty and puzzled 

"What does a manicure lady do?" 
asked Little Brother, fired with curiosity 

I explained about the small kit of in- 
teresting tools she would bring, and pic- 
tured the effect of her putting one pau 
of hands to soak in hot water while she 
was treating the other pair. 

More and louder guffaws | from both 

“Irs nothing to laugh at,” I declarec 
stoutl *New York gentlemen all hav« 
clean Idi and many of them engage 2 
manicure's services.” 

“It'll cost you an awful lot," said Big 
Brother. 

“Tell be worth a lot,” 
addin 
dirt 3 


I maintained 

“I am out to engage battle with 
ands in this famil at any price.” 

ell you what, Mother,” finally de 

clared Big Brother. ‘‘I’ve got an idea 
that won’t cost so much. If you will give 
us each twenty-five cents a week, we wil. 
remind each other in the morning and a: 
meal times. And if we fail once during 
the week we will forfeit the whole quarter 
How’s that?” 

I agreed to compromise on his plan. l 
worked fairly well. 


THE most logical way to direct the 
working of the adolescent mind alon 
wholesome lines is to keep it accuriied 
with interesting things. It certainly cost 
a great deal o money to keep two boy: 
occupied outside of school hours in New 
York City; but it was imperative thai 
they be correctly entertained. So they 
had a gymnasium membership, a military 
company with drilling, and they also had 
choir practice two or three times a week 

I had never heard of the problems thai 
are disturbing society nowadays, but ] 
had the common sense to know the value 
of proper occupation. I therefore kept 
track of the schedule for every day in the 
week, and there was not a doubt in my 
mind about their being busy. 

But one day they mutinied on the sub 
ject of the choir. 

“Were going to quit the choir,” they 
said with some determination. “Wei 
never have any time to ourselves, and 
other boys don't have to be always on the 
pad to choir practice. Besides that we 
have to walk about ten miles a week for a 
dollar and a quarter a month, and we'r 
tired of it." 

“I see the point, and I don’t blame 
you in the least," I responded sympa- 
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thetically. ‘While it constitutes the only 
musical instruction you will probably ever 
have, and it will be a great pity to throw 
that away, still I want you to be happy. 
You couldn’t sing if you were not happy. 

But if you are going to resign, you must 
write a letter of resignation to your choir- 
master.” 


They looked puzzled and wanted to 
know what a letter of resignation was. 

I explained. They seemed more puz- 
zled than ever. 

Can’ t we tell the choirmaster?” 

“Certainly,” said I. “Better yet. 
Shake hands with him, tell him that you 
have enjoyed the choir very much indeed, 
and thank him for all he has done for 
you.” 

It was decided that they should retire 
with dignity at the next choir practice 
hour. 

But the following morning I betook my- 
self to the choirmaster, explained the sit- 
uation, and asked the privilege of con- 
tributing a little extra money each month, 
so that each boy might have two dollars 
instead of a dollar and a quarter; and my 
request was granted. The choirmaster 
understood. 

The following day both boys met me 
with the news that they had changed 
their minds about leaving the choir. “You 
see,” explained Big Brother, with be- 
coming modesty, “the choirmaster says 
we have such excellent voices that M 
can't possitly let us go, and so, on con- 
dition that we do not tell anyone, he is 
going to increase our salaries. We are to 
have two dollars in our envelope. You 
mustn't breathe it to a living soul." 

I agreed to keep the secret, and suc- 
ceeded so well that they were men grown 
before they knew the part ther mother 
had layed in the affair of the choir. 


Yo might as well put your plump fem- 

inine shoulder against a trans-Atlantic 
liner and try to push it out into the bay 
as to attempt to rule a boy by autocratic 
domination. But there are other and 
wiser ways that win. 

I became aware once at Christmas time 
that I myself was having all the pleasure 
of giving, and that this was wrong. So, 
after finding out what each boy most de- 
sired as a gift, I took a friend into my con- 
fidence, gave her the money to purchase 
their gifts, and asked her to approach both 
boys and suggest that they use the money 
to buy their mother something very fine. 
They were pleased with the idea, and 
eager to practice the self-denial. 

They were delightfully self-conscious 
as they inquired casually what I wanted 
for Christmas. 

I said I believed I would like a party 
fan. 

Something grips me in the throat now 
as I think of that white lace fan. It lasted 
for many years, and they never omitted to 
ask me, whenever they saw it, if I liked it. 
As long as that fan held together my re- 
plies never failed of rapture. 

I cannot think it is good for boys to 

ain the idea that money comes easily. 
Vee, it was not hard for them to get money 
from their mother. On one occasion they 
came to the office to ask for money for 
something they needed at once, and when 
the editor-in-chief of my newspaper saw 
me hand it over to them, he said' to me in 
their presence: 


Don't Ask Your Boy 
To Wait 


"here's a time in every boy's life when he craves 
the thrill of owning his own rifle, and learning to 
shoot straight. No use to deny this wholesome desire. 
Wise parents will help him—not put him off—when 
he comes to them and asks for a rifle of his own. 
"Thousands of parents are meeting this problem by 
starting their boy with a Daisy Air Rifle. Give your 
boy the benefit of this fascinating, character-building 
sport. He will be proud of his Daisy, for it is as 
“business-like” and handsome as a real hunting rifle— 
yet harmless, because it shoots with compressed air, 
instead of powder. 

Win your boy's confidence by giving him a Daisy and 
teaching him how to become a real “sharp shooter." Mil- 
lions of American men have had this valuable training. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


The most popular Daisy 
is the Pump Gun shown 
in the illustration—a 5o- 
shot repeater for $5.00. 
OtherDaisy models priced 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Ask 
your hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer to show 
them to you; or any model 
sent direct from factory, 
tf your dealer does not 
haze it, on receipt of price. 
Descriptive circular free. 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advance- 

ment; our methods endorsed by! yea 

ing hoteis everywhere; write 

Book “YOUR BIG DEPORTI UNE 


Eua "m y Lewis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
n Hm Washington, D. C. 


CLEAR YOUR HEAD 


Sici by placing in each nostril 
little healing, antiseptic 


Thentholatum || 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 


Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


“ask for Horlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 


Your Name A$175 VALUE 


inlaid inGold NEVER SOLD FOR LESS | 


FREE 


| THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT 
TheNew Improve Writes like us ii with $ 
an good 
„leak, clog « eer shes 
åkt 


pe KOGRAPH ink 
gold point, sk ‘shap, ike fine lead 


foun tain 
or 4 c: l 
[ pencil poin at. Guaranteed. SEND NO MONEY. 
»ostman plus postasre nts want 


NROGRABWCO PInc/ 169-6, Centre St, New York 


Pay 


Be a Real Estate 
Specialist Starting in my spare 


time with no experi- 
ence and less than $5.00 capital, 


Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS SR 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. s 
New Invention E. 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, reasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No soecial wiring. 
Write for FREE heme Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 

direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 97 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 


I made a 
fortune in less than five years as a real estate 
If you want to learn the secret of 
my success and follow my money-making 
method, send your name and address at once 
to American Business Builders, Dept. A-411, 
1133 Broadway, New York. They send full 
information free, telling you how you can build up 
an independent, profitable business of your own by 
using my amazingly successful system. 
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Kimball scale, 


with larger instruments. 


Concert Grand. 


Catalog ard dealers’ 
names sent on request 


W. W. KIMBALL Co. 


| 
| 
(Established 1857) | 
l 
| 


Factory and Executive Offices: 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


KIMBALL 


“The Instrument of Y. esterday, aa 
Today and Tomorrow" 


ROFESSIONAL APPROVAL of 
PE pianos has been con- 
tinuous throughout the years since 
they were first manufactured. 


Today increasingnumbersofeduca- 
tors enthusiastically praise the new 
the latest develop- 
mentin scientific piano building. 


These principles are embodied in 
the“little” Grand or the“tiny” Up- 
right, both especially suited to the 
studio or home of limited space. 
They possess beauty of tone with 
a volume usually associated only 


See and know the Kimball from 
these small styles to the largest 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KA 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please mail catalog andinformation on instru- 
ment marked X: 


O KIMBALL Grand Pianos 
C KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player J 


Name....... 


Address 


KIMBALL 
Grand Pianos Music Rolls 
Upright Pianos Phonographs 
Player Pianos Pipe Organs 
Reproducing Pianos 


O KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
O KIMBALL Phonographs 


"ianos 


fTr^rererctorpro 
FEC OCC CR Ree 
e 


NUINE 
MASTER MODEL 


OYAL N*10 


You cannot buy a better machine anywhere or at 
any price than this latest “Master Model" Royal, 
No. 10. It is, we honestly believe, the best type- 
writer made. You Save $53! 


Like New in Looks and Service 


Literally like new. Guaranteed for 5 years. Will 
“ive splendid service for many more. An all-around 
machine for letters, eards and billing, Has all late 
improvements, high-speed type bars, forced align- 
ment, 2-color ribbon, with automatic reve rse, tab- 
ilator, etc. Standard keyboard; 84 characters 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Fry it 30 days. If it does not please you in every 
way, send it back at our expense and we will refund 
ery dollar you have paid. Write for full details at 

\ postcard will do 


Cut Prices On All Standard Makes 
LINCOLN TYPEWRITER, COMPANY 
Ferias leading Independent Typewriter House 


Dept. 46A 
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298 Broadway, New York City 


Would 
10« to 
how to 

! a marce 


you gite 
learn 
hecome 
lous 


dancer? 


Popularity Overnight! 


Good times—lots of fun—popularity! If you're 
a good dancer—know all the latest steps and are 
at ease wherever you go you're sure to be popular, 
And now you can learn the latest dances in a few 
hours—right in your own home—without music 


or partner, by Arthur Murray's famous print-and- 
picture method! Not half as expensive 


as a per- 
sonal teacher! 4 


So simple even a child can quickly 
learn, And, think of it, 250,000 people have al- 
ready used this simple method to bring them 
good times ! 
Five Dancing Lessons FREE 
To prove that Mr 

easily make you an accom 

send you FREE in plain cove A 

Secret of Leading, How to Fo 

Correet Dancing Position 

fidence. To pay the cost of maili i 

send 10e. Learn in private surprise y« 

Act now Be e popular overnight 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Studio 307 801 Madison Ave.. 


New York 


| was not best for him to attempt it. 


“Madam, the first element of manhood 
for you to instill into your sons is that it 
is wrong for a man to accept money from 
a woman, even though that woman is his 
mother.” 

The seed of the first element of man- 
hood was planted then and there. They 
üridepatpód. and I never alluded to it 
afterward. 

About this time Big Brother, who had 
grown alarmingly big by the way, failed 
in his school examination. It was his 
second year in high school, and while he 
took prizes for manual training, he had 
failed in the other studies. The situation 
bord a serious one, and kept me awake at 
night. 

hatever he did he must be in earnest. 
here is no dividing line between school 
and business. It is all business. If he is 
a slacker in school he will be a slacker 
after he leaves school. 


[N LOOKING over the situation I re 
minded myself that he had been sitting 
up half the night in the bathroom saw- 
ing brass. He was fond of working in 
metal. He said he was making a lathe. 
My mind was made up on one int, 
and that was that whatever he did he 
must be in earnest. As he did not like to 
study, then he had better go to work, and 
the quicker the better. Probably he 
ought to work in metals, since he liked it. 
It is never an easy matter to place a boy 
in life. Single-handed and alone, I worked 


| out to the solution that a machinist’s 


trade would be a good thing for him, since 
he was handy with tools, and not in love 
with books. 

My managing editor, knowing about 
printing presses, gave him a letter to 
Robert Hoe. Bi Mother presented the 
letter, and came Toe with the informa- 
tion that he and the superintendent of the 
printing-press shop had talked it all over, 
and that together they had decided that it 
He 
would have to get up very early in the 
morning, and if he were not there at ten 
minutes before seven, he couldn’t get in 
ull noon. 

“The superintendent said that the 
boys of my class rarely ever finished the 
course,” he explained to me affably, with 
the air of one who had arrived at a fore- 
gone conclusion, “and so I decided not to 
take the job.” 

"But there is a 
tunity?” 

“Oh, yes, there is plenty of work.” 

“That being the case," T replied coolly, 
“you and the superintendent have both 
made a big mistake. Here is the money 
with which to buy overalls and a jumper. 
Go out and buy them. Find a place where 
breakfast is served at five-thirty, set your 
alarm clock for five, and when it goes off 
get up and dress and go.” 

Another milestone in motherization was 
left behind. 

It is enough to say that he was obedient, 
and that he entered into the spirit of the 
adventure with amusement. He tried on 
the overalls and jumper, and his name was 
changed to Robert then and there. He 
had never known anyone who got up 
carly in the morning, and now he was to 
get upat five. But he was going to a place 


job and an oppor- 


| where he could saw brass, and that was a 


consolation. 
| realized how very young he was when, 
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on arriving home late that evening, I 
found him sitting around unwashed. He 
had much to tell me, but he had no chance 
to tell it, for he became part of a scene the 
like of which he had never experienced in 
his life. 

He beheld the spectacle of his mother 
racing back and forth in our large living- 
room with wild gesticulation and con- 
fused oratory. He saw her shed hat and 
coat, and finally the pins came out of her 
hair, and her hair fell down in a long braid. 

"Why, Mama! Are you very, very 
di? What does it all mean? Is it any- 
thing I have done?" 

He took hold of me and pressed me back 
into a chair. 

“Its you, sitting around here and 
making a machine shop of my drawing- 
room," I cried. “How dare you do such 
a thing!” 

“What do you want me to do, Mama?” 

I explained about a bath and clean 
linen, and all that goes to the making of a 
gentleman in appearance, one fit to as- 
sociate with other clean people. 

The scene was an unspeakable one, but 
it brought results. The next night he 
completed an immaculate toilet, and we 
had no more trouble on that score. 

I believe in explaining to the young. 
Once when I. noticed Robert's eyes wan- 
dering around aimlessly as he was talking 
to me, I said: 

"When you are speaking to anyone, 
look them in the eye, my son. That is the 
right way to do." 

ears afterward he wrote me: “I had 
a talk with the superintendent this morn- 
ing, Mother, and I looked him straight in 
the eye, just as you told me to do." 


THE shop was a great school for Robert. 
It was a rule that every employee of his 
class should attend classes two or three 
evenings a week, and when at the end of 
the term Robert received the first prize, 
which consisted of a fine set of drafting 
instruments, he came home greatly pleased. 
The men had carried him out on their 
shoulders. 

It was a great moment when we three 
gathered around the little case of in- 
struments while Robert explained what 
they were for. Maybe we were not the 
proud family! He had won a prize—a re- 
ward for getting up at five o'clock, in the 

itch da. all the world sound asleep, 
Faring forth into the cold, the snow, be- 
fore any walk was cleaned, making the 
first footpath, finding a beanery where 
were served things hungry men needed, 
served without ceremony, ignoring all 
standardized methods of breakfasting. 

I shall always believe in work that gets 
a young man up in the early morning. 
Motherization can never be complete 
without eliminating the tenderness that 
hampers a young man starting out to 
fight the battle of life. Oh, the subtle mes- 
merism of the magnet in the pillow! 

Many years afterward I drove past the 

reat machine shop where my precious 

obbie had once worked. It was the noon 
hour, and I saw the stampede of men as 
they piled out. A great sob caught m 
throat and stuck there. How had datadi 
But Robert was no tenderfoot. He was 
good material to work with. 

Yet Robert was not happy with mere 
machinery. Just as the boy of the present 
reaches out to radio and airplanes, so he 


Reduce Your Waistline 
~ Easily . 


New Self-Massaging Belt Makes You 
k Many Pounds Lighter and Inches 
Thinner the Moment You Put It On— 
While Actual Fat Disappears as Quickly 
and Surely as Though Under the Hands 
o 


of an Expert Masseur. No Dieti: 
Drugs-No Exercise. 


WONDERFUL invention that not only gives 

you an instant appearance of slimness—but 

actually reduces your bulging waistline—is 
now being used by thousands of men who were form- 
erly overburdened with excess flesh. 

With this discovery it is no longer necessary to 
resort to heart-straining exercises or weakening diets 
—and few men can take the time or pay the exorbi- 
tant fees charged by the professional masseur. 


Gets Same Results as Expert Masseur 


_As every one knows, the masseur, by skillfully ma- 

nipulating the loggy tissues right at the spot, sets up 

orous circulation that seems to li y melt the 
sup us fat away. 

he Weil Scientific Reducing Belt operates on 
exactly the same principle. Made of specially pre- 
pared and scientifically fitted rubber, it not only re- 
duces your waistline when you put it on, but is so 
constructed that every movement you make, every 
breath you take, imparts a constant, gentle massage 
to every inch of your abdomen. It massages away | 
the abdominal fat quickly and easily. In a few weeks 
inches and inches of fat should actually disappear. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Athletes 


Thousands of men who were formerly burdened 


E! move of your body walking, cltmbtng statrs— 
merely breathing as you sit—causes the Weil Belt 
to massage your abdomen. It ts working every second 
to remove your fat. 


x bulky; disfiguring fat have not eal ko im, Semen ener seesseresesees4 
proved their appearance at once with the Weil Re- 

ducing Belt, but have quickly acquired a normal THE WEIL COMPANY, | 
barrie in tis cany, pleasant inezpensive vay. It 1711 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. I 
is the choice of hundr of athletes and jockeys. copa 

Physicians everywhere endorse it because it not only Mer EE ra ar wen Tio cbiigation. 
actually takes off fat, but corrects stomach disorders, Belt and also your Special 10-Day Reduced Price Offer. 
constipation, backache, shortness of breath and puts 

the sagging internal organs back into place. Satis- Name I 
faction guaranteed or your money back without | TA E TERN l 
question. Address l 


Mail the coupon at once for full description and 
cial Redu Price Offer. Address THE WEIL 
OMPANY, 1711 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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of 
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Two Realistic Parrots 
who hang in their perches 
and make gay little 

Curtain Pulls 
for sun-parlor, nursery or any 
room where a bit of color is 
desired. 


Tommy Tumble fe 


Here is the most wonderful LZ 
toy. It will B 
bend and . 
turn, and 
children just ~ 
love to play with it. It will Ẹ 
perform for young and old. 
Made in a durable wav, 
white enamel, and can be 
sent anywhere for $1.00. 
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WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage's Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
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Reinforced Air-Tight Joints 


Another Exclusive Truscon Feature 
The extreme care given to the construction of 
Truscon Standard Buildings is shown in the 
sectional detail of the horizontal joint in wall. 
(1) Interlocking horizontal joint has overlapping 
weathering. (2) Spring pressure holds joints tightly 
together.(3) Spring stiff ening member welded to wall 
plate extends full width of panel.( 4) Substantial cop- 
per steel plate gives durability and rigidity to wall. 
Return coupon for free catalog and valuable 
information on a building for your purpose. 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont., Foreign Div: New York 
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Have You Any 
Spare Time? 


Thanksgiving comes in November, and 
hundreds of people, all over the country, 
are paying for all or part of their Thanks- 
giving dinner with spare time. One is 
thankful that spare moments have helped 
pay off the mortgage on the home. An- 
other gives thanks for a life insurance 
policy kept up by spare time. 


Would $5 or $10 a Week Extra 
HELP YOU OUT? 


If so, you can earn this much in vour spare 
time by introducing THE American 
Macazine, Woman’s HouE Companion, 
| CoLLIER’s, The National Weekly, Tne 
Mentor, and Farm anp FiresipE in 
your home town. Our plan is helping 
hundreds of others—stenographers, 
clerks on small salaries, young wives and 
older ones, students, teachers—anyone 
| who needs money and who has spare 


COUGH DROPS 


THE MENTOPINE CORP., Phila., Pa 


= MEN . 
= WANTED 


LEARN AUTO 


AND GARAGE BUSINESS 
Earn Up to $125 per Week 


You want bigger pay. Then why don't 
ou learn the Auto and Garage business? 
undreds of trained men wanted in ga- 

rages—repair shops—salesrooms. Or you 

ean open a shop of your own on small 
capital. We show A how. EARN 

b: WHILE YOU LEARN. We get you a 

x job. Q ay. Automobile Job Guar- 

© anteed after training. Only 8 weeks 


tocomplete the training. We have trained : . 
over 47,000 men; over 30,000 0f these now time. Join those who are thankful for 
have their own business. Othersearning spare time. No experience needed. | 


big money. You can double your present 
ay. Don't waste amoment.WriteNOW 
Tor FREE AUTO BOOK. Your oppor- 
z 


| Write to 


tunity fully explained and illustrated 
Special Offer goes with book. Address me 
ersonally. Tell me something about yourself. 
sooner you write, the better. Addrese— 


Erwin Greer, President 


REER 


COLLEGE . 
Automotive 
Engineering | 


Dept. 2506 
2024 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 16-A 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 


416 West 13th St. — New York City, N. Y. | 


| out of the ground,” 


longed for electricity, and in some way he 
wormed himself out of the machine shop 
he was in, and later I apprenticed him to 
an electrical works in Pittsburgh. It was 
an apprenticeship course with small com- 
pensation, and he took his trunk away 
from home for the first time. 

About this time I lost my job. The 
newspaper was swallowed up in a consol- 
idation, and my job with it. This was a 
soul-searing experience that was to put 
the finishing touches on my motheriza- 
tion. Teddy had to leave school and go 
to work. e left our de luxe boarding- 
house and took a modest room, where we 
used a newspaper for a tablecloth. Ted 
said it was a capital idea, since we could 
have a clean one for every meal. We be- 
gan all over again. The Spanish-Amer- 
ican War was on, and there was no call 
for writing on peaceful subjects, so news- 
paper writers felt the pangs of adversity. 

hen Teddy brought home his en- 
velope containing four dollars, his earn- 
ings for a week, and saw me send them at 
once to his big brother, he looked as if he 
had sounded the vicissitudes of life to 
their very depths. 

Then Ted lost his job. When an office 
boy forgets to mail the letters on Saturday 
night thee is only one thing to happen. 
He gets fired. Ted was grievously pro- 
voked at the injustice of this treatment, 
and with airs and self-pity started out to 
look for justice. He soon found that jobs 
were scarcer than justice. 


"THE problems of life were bearing down 

heavily when Ted had an opportunity 
to go to Wena to work on a farm. 
now I had two boys at work, one learning 
a trade in Pittsburgh, the other working on 
a farm in Vermont—for sixty dollars a 
year with board and washing. If they 
had ever suspected that money came 
easily their minds were speedily dis- 
abused. Ted rang the church bell and 
built the church hie all the year round 
for a dollar a month. 

The mails were hot with letters, and on 
all possible occasions there were gifts— 
Lady Baltimore cake for Pittsburgh and 
chocolates for Vermont. Each reported 
progress in his particular line. I too re- 
ported progress. 

The farm proved to be a gold mine for 
character. The boy on the farm develops 
a rugged manhood which is quite impos- 
sible of achievement in a city office. He 
cultivates responsibility in caring for the 
stock, and uses his judgment in meeting 
their needs. He scrapes acquaintance 
with the wonders of nature, the morning 
star, the sunrise, the singing of crickets 
and katydids and peepers; he learns the 
names of the trees and the birds; he learns 
to be patient; he lives at the source of 
production; he gets up at four o’clock in 
the morning—the cows and horses, the 
sheep and chickens are waiting; he learns 
to sow and reap, to saw and chop. 

I visited him one day on the farm where 
he was filling the job of hired man in a 
kind of de luxe fashion. My Teddy was 
playing the part of the Man with the Hoe 
in a field that seemed to stretch to the 
horizon. It took him a full hour to make 
the round trip, down one furrow and up 
the next. I asked him what he liked 
about it. 

“T like to see the green stuff come u 
e said simply. "T 


How I Brought Up My Boys, oy Haryor Hout Dey 


planted the seed just a few days ago.” 

The next da i met him on the road 
with a team of oxen. How tall he had 
zrown and full-chested and splendid! 

he oxen were drawing a load of hay, and 
they were the largest oxen in the state of 
Vermont, regular antediluvians, whose 
business it was to show off at county 
fairs and retire modestly with blue rib- 
bons. 

So here came my Teddy. Large straw 
hat, overalls—again overalls in the fam- 
ly! For a glowing one hundred per cent 
manhood-developing uniform commend 
me to overalls! In his hand he carried a 
whip with a long lash, which he bran- 
dished about in a careless manner. He 
appeared to be a kind of primeval ring- 
master, directing the activities of his 
trick prehistorics. His name was changed 
from Teddy to Theodore. 

Theodore cracked his whip, addressed 
his horned mammoths in a language con- 
taining sounds which they alone were 
sufficiently educated to understand. Fol- 
lowing his mysterious instructions in the 
unknown tongue they turned a corner of 
the road and disappeared with their 
mountain of hay. 

While the situation was a bit slow for 
the quick beat of a New York newspaper 
woman, as a milestone in a victorious 
motherization it was perfect. I called out, 
“Bravo” and “Hurrah,” and threw kisses 
into the air. 


THE years tolled themselves off, five of 
them. The boys had met time and the 
world and experience, and now their ap- 
prenticeship was over. They were due to 
arrive in New York on the same day. The 
one from Pittsburgh came first, and went 
to the station to meet the one from Ver- 
mont. Big Brother looked for Little 
Brother, and they passed each other with- 
out recognition. it was a rare joke on 
them. 

Each boy took me aside privately to 
ask me if I felt at all satisfied. The ques- 
tion reduced me to the depths of humility. 
It’s a big thing to give to the world two 
right-thinking men. After that, the rest 
of life seems to be an anti-climax. 

Like the woman at the beginning of this 
story, I had expected them to do the right 
thing, and they had done it. I had shown 
them the way. I lived and breathed 
and flood-lighted the way. I had held 
their hands. Istill hold them. I expected 
them to make good, and they did. I ex- 
pected them to marry wisely and for love, 
and they did. 

As for their experiences during the 
pan when they were learning, one in 

ittsburgh, one in Vermont, that is their 
story, not mine. Those years were plumb 
full of problems, but they knew the funda- 
l rules of the game. They knew it 
must be played without cheating. 

When they left me they were my sons; 
when they returned I was their mother. 
Many years have passed since then, since 
they came bringing their distinguished 
service decorations, invisible to all eyes 
but mine, a demonstration of the power 
and value of ideals. When I am at the 
last an old lady, I expect them to want 
me. I expect them “to take turns.” I 
shall not be disappointed. They who 
have never disappointed me in all their 
lives cannot disappoint me then. 
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Know the Value of Internal Cleanliness 


F you spend your day indoors, you are facing the 

problem of every indoor worker—insufficient exercise. 
Leading medical authorities agree that unless you main- 
tain internal cleanliness, your health will eventually break 
down. Your mind will lose its keenness. Your ambition 
will be dulled. Others will win the rewards you strive for 

Internal cleanliness means complete freedom from 
constipation. It is responsible for your physical well- 
being. Moreover, says a noted specialist, if you lack in- 
ternal cleanliness you are working under a severe handi- 
cap. Internal cleanliness is the secret of a clear eye and 
an active brain. With it work becomes a pleasure; with- 
out it, a drudgery. 

Your doctor will tell you laxatives and cathartics only 
aggravate constipation and often lead to permanent injury 


Physicians Advise Lubrication 


Medical science has found in /ubrication the best means 
of maintaining internal cleanliness. Nujol lubricates and 
softens the food waste. It enables Nature to secure reg. 
ular, thorough elimination. Thus, it both prevents and 
overcomes constipation. 

Enjoy abundant health and an attractive appearance 
all the time. Take Nujol. Hospitals use it. Physicians 
all over the world are recommending it. 

Take Nujol as regularly as you wash your face or brush 
your teeth. Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Nujol makes internal cleanliness a habit—the 
healthiest habit in the world. For salebyall druggists. Made 
by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


Tested and Approved by the Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 
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' REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol,Room 829V,7 Hanover Sq., N.Y. 


For fliis coupon and 10c (stamps or coin )to cover 

| pects and postage, send trial bottleand 16 page | 
oklet, "Internal Cleanliness". (For booklet 

only, check here O and send without money.) | 
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Cei your glass of water 
with pleasant, refreshing, 
health-bringing 


bERNO'Ss 
FRUIT SALE 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


Time-tested, world-famous ENO’s 
assists Nature to establish and main- 
tain inner cleanliness. For constipation 
—that common enemy of civilization 
—ENO’’s is the true friend of man, 
woman and child. You can take 
ENO’s at any time, in either hot or 
cold water. But, to start the day right 
with ENO's is to insure prompt 
elimination of poisonous body wastes 


and a full day of happy health. 


Sales Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.,, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, Eng. 


Ar all 
Druggists 


B The words 
“Fruit Salt’ 
and ENO, 
and the de- 
sign on the 
label are 

eee protected by 
iinet eb registration 


KNOWN AND USED ro in U. S. A. 
50 YEARS 
PLEASANT. COOLING, 


REFRESHING, 


After the Fire is Out 


(Continued from page 57) 


forget the articles of real value because of 
her grief over the loss of her baby’s first 
shoes. Baby may be a grown man or 
woman now, but that doesn’t lessen the 
mother’s attachment to those shoes, or to 
some old doll that has been carefully pre- 
served through all these years. She wails 
about such articles, or about a piece of 
lace her great-aunt made fifty years ago. 
Every woman has a piece of treasured 
lace, and it sometimes takes an adjuster 
hours to find out whether there was any- 
thing else in the house. 

And pillows! They give much comfort 
before a fire, but afterward they are gen- 
erally the cause of an uncomfortable argu- 
ment. This is especially true of many 
people who have come to this countr 
from Europe. The feather and down pi 
lows they brought with them are very 
dear to their hearts, and the values they 
place upon them are often fabulous. 

Human nature cuts some queer capers 
when- it sees a chance to pick up easy 
money. Every adjuster deii with people 
who claim losses even when there are 
none. 


SOME time ago, a frame store burned. 
Next to it was a vacant lot, and be- 
yond that a brick store. The owner of 
the store claimed his brick side wall was 
damaged. An adjuster examined it, but 
could find no damage whatever. Never- 
theless he offered the man thirty dollars, 
just to avoid a wrangle that might hold 
him on the ground for two or three days. 
The offer was turned down flat, the mer- 
chant arguing with great vigor that his 
wall would have to be replaced, because 
the heat had made it unsafe. The adjuster 
finally figured that the wall would cost 
eight hundred dollars to replace, and he 
offered to pay the sum and bs the wall. 
The merchant took the check with great 
glee. 

A little later in the day workmen ap- 
peared on the scene, put up ladders, and 
made preparations to tear down the old 
wall. The owner flew into a rage and 
ordered them away. About that time the 
adjuster came along to see how his work- 
men were getting on. 

"Here, what are you trying to do?" 
demanded the merchant. 

“Im taking that old wall away," re- 
plied the adjuster. “You swore that it 
was unsafe, and we paid for a new one. 
The old wall is ours now, but we can’t use 
it where it stands; and you can’t put u 
a new one while the old one is there.’ 

It didn’t take that man long to see that 
he would do well to return the eight- 
hundred-dollar check, which he did, and 
the workmen were called off the job. 

Another case that comes to mind is that 
of a printer who had his typesetting ma- 
chine insured in two companies. It was 
slightly damaged by fire, and the printer 
claimed a loss of $1,050. One company 
settled on that basis, but the other sent 
an expert to examine into the loss. He 
turned down the claim; the printer brought 
suit, and in court it was proved that he 
had repaired the fire damage for less than 
five dollars. ‘Then the first company 


brought suit to recover the amount it 
had paid. 

Such cases are exceptional, but they 
show that an adjuster must be on the 
alert all the time. If he isn't, something 
will be slipped over on his company, and 
that is unair not only to the company 
but to all policy holders, since the rate 
they pay is determined largely by the 
losses. 

When I first started out as an adjuster, 
the job was harder than it is to-day. For 
one thing, business men are more desirous 
to do the square thing than they used to 
be; and honesty is becoming more gen- 
eral. People demand everything. that is 
due them, and they are oe in doing so. 
Most of our padded claims are not de- 
liberately planned, but are due to an ex- 
aggerated impression of values, to an 
excited state of mind, or to that very 
human trait that makes a man want to 
get out of a bad fix the best way he can. 

I was working for the Cudahy Packing 
Company when sent out to make my first 
adjustment of a fire loss. Mr. Cudahy 
gave me instructions that I shall never 
forget. “Don’t ask for one dollar more 
than you have coming," he said, "and 
don’t accept one cent less." That was a 
fair statement from a man who had suf- 
fered a loss. 

Large concerns are learning to keep 
better records than they did years ago, 
and to keep them in protected places. In- 
surance companies are always giving in- 
formation about the best way to preserve 
invoices and records, but all too often we 
find that the lesson of preparation for an 
emergency has been but half learned. 

Just recently, a factory had a bad fire 
in a storeroom where a large stock of 
small parts was kept. There were springs, 
caps, screws, bolts, and scores of other 
parts. When the adjuster arrived he was 
told that he would have no difficulty in 
determining the loss, because the factory 
kept a perpetual inventory. He went 
down to the main office to get the records 
and there made a discouraging discovery: 
the stock keeper had found it inconvenient 
to carry the records up and down to the 
vault every day, so he had taken the cards 
out of the cases and tacked them on the 
bins, boxes, and drawers, where thev 
would be handy. Of course they were ail 
burned. 

It is surprising to see how business firms 
will go to considerable expense to install 2 
fine system of records, and then leave 
those records out where the 
first things to burn in case of fire. 


OU hear a lot about crooked insur- 
ance claims, and about how clever the 
firebugs are. But as a matter of fact 
there are very few incendiary fires. Not 
more than five per cent of the losses are 
due to arson. Ve an adjuster must be 
constantly on his guard, just as the teller 
in a bank is always watching for counter- 
feit money and bogus checks, though he 
seldom finds either. 
There is something about an incendiary 
fire that an adjuster detects by intuition 
as he walks around the premises before 
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MUST be going now,” said the 
young man in the foreground of 
this picture. Immediately he was 
taken at his word! He is hard-work- 
ing and sincere—but he is dull and 
tiresome, a wet blanket at every so- 
cial occasion he attends. 


The other young man is very in- 
teresting. His conversation is not 
confined to his own business; he talks 
like a man who has traveled widely, 
though his only journeys are a busi- 
ness man's trips. He knows some- 
thing of biography and history; and 
of the work of great scientists, play- 
wrights and novelists. 


His secret can be yours 


Yet he is busy, as you and I are, 
in the affairs of every day. How has 
he found time to gain such a rich 
mental background? Why, when 
other men are allowed to go, is he 
urged to remain? 


The answer to this man's success, 
and to the success of thousands like 


Here are two young men; 
equally good-looking, equally 
well dressed. You see such 
men at every social gathering. 
Why is one dismissed when- 
ever there is a chance to do 
so, while the other is invited, 
even urged to remain? 


him, is contained in a 
book that you may 
have for the asking. 
In it is told the story of Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot’s great discovery, which 
does for reading what the invention 
of the telegraph did for communi- 
cation. 


Send for this free book 


From his lifetime of reading, teach- 
ing and executive work—forty years 
of it as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity—Dr. Eliot tells just what 
books he chose for the most famous 
library in the world; and just why 
these books, if you use them faith- 
fully, will be a stepping stone to 
solid accomplishment and real suc- 
cess. 


Every reader of this page is in- 
vited to have a copy of this useful 
and entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation. Clip this cou- 
pon and mail it today. 


Good Night’ 


HICH of these two men has learned 
the secret of fifteen minutes a day? 


[here is magic in this secret which will help 
you to think more clearly, interest more 
people and earn more. Send for the booklet 
that tells the secret. It is free—but you 
must write now, today. 

Every well-informed man should at least 
know something about this wonderful little 
book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day," which 
gives the plan, purpose and scope of the 


most famous library in the world, 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). 


The free book tells about it— 
how Dr. Eliot undertook to se- 
lect 418 great masterpieces that 
contain the essentials of a liberal 
education, and how he has so 
arranged them in fifty volumes 
with notes and reading courses 
that even fifteen minutes a day 

- will give you the culture, the 
} knowledge of literature and life, 
that every university strives to 


DA give. 


J Send today for this free book 
that gives Dr. Eliot's own plan 
. for profitable reading. 


= 
! P. F. Collier & Son Co. ! 
| 416 W. 13th St., New York City : 


| By mail, free, send me the little guide | 
| book to the most famous books in the world, | 
| describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of | 
Books (Harvard Classics), and containing 
| the plan of reading recommended by Dr. | 
| Eliot of Harvard. | 


| Mr. | 
| Name! Mrs..........-.--cceeeececeeeees | 
| Miss | 
| Addtessiazs a t eae shige edu dn det | 

| 
Pers candi OAR (tele 2682 HCN-L | 
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is the 
shaving cream 


1 Always comes 
from the tube 
soft and creamy, 
no matter what 
the temperature. 


2 Works with 
any water— 
hot or cold. 


3 Forms dense 
moist lather 
that absolute- 
ly softens the 
beard by der- 


mutation. 


4 Contains Boro- 
glycerine to clear 
and tone the skin. 


MENNEN 


DERMUTATION 
^colute Beard Softening) 


| tells us something is wrong. 


disclosing his identity to the owner. In 
cities where they have fire departments 
there nearly always remains some physi- 
cal evidence that mutely tells the truth 
as to the nature of the fire and its prob- 
able cause. Basement fires have their 
own peculiar earmarks; chimney fires are 
easily recognized, and the electric flatiron 
or the bed pad tells its own story in its 
own way. The fire dreaded by an adjus- 
ter is the one caused by a match in fric- 
tion with too much insurance on a losing 
venture. 

Recently there was a fire in a factory 
building where a manufacturer of ladies’ 
ready-to-wear had his shop. The pro- 
prietor was asked where the fire started. 

“How do I know?" he replied. 

“Well,” said the adjuster, “J know 
where it started—all over the room at 
once, just as you intended it to do!" 

Everything in that room was scorched 
and partially burned, but the damage was 
no greater in one part than in another. 
It was as plain as day that no accidental 
fire could spread all over a large room 
like that in the short time that fire burned. 
Of course, if the blaze had got away from 
the firemen, the evidence would have been 
destroyed. 

Sometimes the firebugs are more clever 
than that, and succeed in covering their 
tracks. In other cases there is no physi- 
cal evidence of arson, but the adjuster 
picks up incidental information that makes 
him think it was a *touch-off." 

One morning I went out to look at what 
was left of a very fine residence located in 
a suburb of a large city. The house had 
been furnished luxuriously, and was heav- 
ily insured. When the fire occurred there 
was no one at home except the owner and 
a friend who was spending the night with 
him. The owner said he was awakened 
by the smell of fire, that he had rushed to 
the telephone, turned in an alarm, and 
then dressed as quickly as possible. With 
the help of neighbors and firemen he had 
saved some of the furniture. 


FTER looking around I had a talk with 

a woman who lived near by. Shetold 

me she was the first to reach the house 

after the fire was discovered, and that the 

owner was then fully dressed, even to 

having his hunting boots laced all the 
way up. 

Now, no man stops, when his house is 
on fire, to put on high boots and lace them 
to the top. My suspicions were aroused, 
so I looked up the man's record. It was 
good enough where he lived, but very 
shady where he had come from. Then I 
had him shadowed, and found that he had 
a den in the city, and to this den he had 
carried expensive rugs and tapestries some 
time before the fire. All these articles 
were listed on his claim. 

He found that we were on his trail and 
was glad to settle at forty-nine cents on 
the dollar. His employer, a large mer- 
chant, wrote a scorching letter to the 
papers lambasting insurance companies 
that would not pay in full for honest 
losses. We went to that employer and 
tried to tell him a thing or two, but he 
turned a deaf ear. But not many months 
later he discharged the man for dishon- 
esty. 

Sometimes there is no evidence of 
crooked work, but just common sense 
Here is a 


into a situation. 


recent case, and while it was not a fire 
loss it illustrates my point. A man car- 
ried burglary insurance on some diamonds 
and two valuable fur coats belonging to 
his wife. He reported the jewelry and 
coats stolen one Borurday night while he 
was away spending the week-end with his 
family at a summer resort. 


THAT story was preposterous, because 
practically every woman with valuable 
winter coats has them storcd during the 
summer; and as for diamonds, she either 
wears them or has them locked up in a 
safety deposit box. Certainly no woman 
would go away for the summer and leave 
diamonds in an apartment. 

I got the man in my office one day and 
made him think we would never pay a 
nickel without fighting it out in the 
courts. The next dvi sent one of my 
assistants around and offered to settle at 
fifty cents on the dollar. He accepted the 
offer eagerly. Then I knew his claim was 
crooked, for no man will accept half pay- 
ment if he is acting honestly in making a 
claim. Luck was with me, for a few days 
later I found that one of the fur coats was 
at a furrier's for repairs. 

Notice was served on the furrier to hold 
the coat—and the owner soon learned 
that we knew the coat had not been 
stolen. A couple of days later he called 
at my office with his lawyers to “get 
things fixed up." I told them I had 
nothing to say except that I expected a 
check foe the amount that had been paid. 
The man went into his personal history, 
when he and I were alone—for I had 
refused to see him and his lawyers to- 
gether—explaining his high standing. 
*You ask Mr. Blank about me,” he ead 

“No,” I replied, “I shall not ask him 
about you, but I'm going to żell him about 
you. 

Later on anot::er lawyer came and de- 
clared they would spend a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to clear his client’s name. It 
was suggested that the first step might 
very appropriately be to return the sum 
we had paid. The lawyer went away 
protesting, but the next day we received a 
certified check that reimbursed us. 

That man “licked” himself. When a 
man is guilty he knows it, and my game 
is to refuse to talk. He doesn’t know how 
much information I have, nor what I 
intend to do, and the uncertainty gets 
him quicker than threats or bulldozing. 
That’s just a matter of psychology. 

One must be careful not to form snap 
judgment. Sometimes prejudices enter 
I went to a small town 
in Illinois, years ago, to adjust a loss on a 
two-story brick building. It was owned 
by a fraternal society, and had lodge- 
rooms on the second floor, and a store 
below. The officers of the lodge were very 
gloomy, and admitted they had suspi- 
cions. That afternoon most of the busi- 
ness men in the town met to talk things 
over. They told me the new merchant in 
the store carried a stock too large for the 
community, and they didn't see how he 
could get by with his methods. They felt 
certain he had burned the building to get 
insurance on his stock, and even offered 
to put up money to hire detectives and 
pem the truth. 

I paid the insurance on the building—I 
was not representing the compan wich 
insured the stock—and wrote to the state 
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For compulsory bells and imperative buzzers 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


-they last longer 


NATIONAL CARBO! 


BELLS and buzzers ring out instantly when Columbias are back of the 
button. No modest tinklers, these. Bells just bellow the news when 
the Columbia’s power goes zipping through the wires. To give bells 
and buzzers lightning speed use Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries. 


The more of these good batteries you connect, the louder the 
sound. Hook up as many as you need to make the noise you want. 
Columbias are always at home, eager to speed a welcome to your 
guests. Between calls they renew their energy—these batteries 
know how to rest as well as work. 

Don't just ask for “a dry cell." Ask for Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries by 
name and get 100% battery efficiency. Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold 
by electrical, hardware and auto accessory shops, marine supply dealers, implement 
dealers, garages and general stores. Columbia Eveready Ignitors can be purchased 
equipped with Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts at no extra cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


gas engine ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
doorbells ~~” 
buzzers 
motor boat ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
ringing burglar 
alarms 
protecting bank 
vaults 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
firing blasts 
lighting tents 
and outbuildings 
running toys 
radio A" 


Columbia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, 5 or 6 
cells in a neat, water- 
proof steel case. 


“EVEREADY = 
IGNITOR E 
| DRY CELL | 
IGNITION. RADI? D 
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BUY your underwear as you buy 
your motor car. Buy it for com- 
fort, style, for scientific construction, 
good looks, and freedom from repair 
bills. The 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


is knit to fit without a button. It 
puts an eternal end to daily buttoning 
and unbuttoning. No weekly repair 
and mending, no upkeep cost! Hun- 
dreds of thousands of enterprising and 
fastidious American men and boys who 
would not wear any underwear but 
Hatchway, wonder why union suits 
were ever made any other way. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line of 
medium and heavy weight suits in cotton, wor- 
sted, wool and mercerized fabrics to suit every 
taste and purse. On sale at most good dealers. 
If you have any difficulty in getting just thestyle 
you want, we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering please state size and en- 
close remittance to our mill at Albany. A beau- 
tiful catalogue illustrating the complete line 
of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS in both win- 
ter and summer weights sent free on request. 


Men's suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 


Boys' suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only— $1.50; $2.00 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are inter- 
ested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, or ask to 
In certain localities 


have our representative call. 
exclusive agencies are open to the right kind of 
merchant. 


D & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
New York 


————— 


agent of that company explaining the 
situation to him. Later, I had a ee 
from him saying he had paid the loss in 
full after a thorough investigation. He 
found that the young merchant was a 
hustler who carried a good stock, put 
prices down, and sold for cash. He was 
getting the cream of the business in that 
section, and the old-timers were losing 
out. They resented his presence, and it 
was easy for them to believe he had set 
fire to the building to save himself from 
the crash they had predicted was coming 
to him. 


"THE deplorable and the costly thing 
about fires is not the crooked losses but 
the fact that, owing to carelessness, the 
fire damage every day amounts to a mil- 
lion dollars. Ninety-two per cent of all 
fires are preventable. Mrs. O'Leary sets 
the lantern on the straw where the cow 
can kick it over, instead of hanging it on 
a hook. People just won't look upon fire 
prevention as a personal problem, despite 
the huge losses every year. 

A successful business man lives in a 
suburb near a big city. He has a peculiar 
habit of waking up early, making a cup of 
coffee on an alcohol stove, working for an 
hour, and then going back to bed. One 
morning he got up as usual, started his 
coffee and stepped into the bathroom. 
When he came back the curtains were all 
aflame, and the paint about the window 
was burning. He smothered the fire with 
a quis so the loss was not heavy. 

had known that man for years, and 
next morning stepped in to adjust the 
claim. There was no question about the 
origin of the fire. He had simply thrown 
a lighted match into the waste basket, set 
fire to the paper in it, and the blaze licked 
up and got to the curtains. 

"[ ought to telephone to the state's 
attorney and have him send you to the 
penitentiary," I said. That made him 
mad, and he asked what I meant. 

"You set your house on fire, didn't 
you?" I ade: * And setting a house on 
fire is a penitentiary offense, isn't it?" 

He got the point. Everyone does after 
the fire. 

Not long ago a printer lighted his pipe 
and, giving his hand a jerk to flick out che 
match, knocked over and ignited a gaso- 
lene can. The result was the loss of a 
block of business buildings, valued at 
hundreds: of thousands of dollars. The 
print shop was placarded with “No 
Smoking” signs; but this man had failed 
to be impressed by any personal respon- 
sibility. 


A few years ago a large freight depot 
burned. The loss was hard to adjust, for 
it seemed that every concern in the world 
had a shipment in that depot. The night 
watchman started the fire, though he 
pop doesn't know to this day that 

e did. He went to the office about mid- 
night to eat his lunch, and, soon after he 
left, the fire started there. No one knows 
whether he built a little fire to warm his 
coffee, or whether he dropped a lighted 
match, but I am positive that the very 
man who was paid to watch the building 
carelessly set fire to it. 

It is through just such carelessness that 
propeny in excess of $365,000,000 is 

urned every year. The insurance com- 
panies can pay the losses, but they cannot 
restore the property that is destroyed. 


OU may wonder how an adjuster fig- 

ures out what is due the policy holder. 
Well, in the first place, he knows building 
costs, and it is always easy to reconstruct 
a house on paper. Measure the founda- 
tions for the size, learn from anyone in 
the neighborhood how many stories it 
had, what kind of building it was. There 
are always some charred ends of stringers 
to show whether it was a substantially 
built house that the owner intended liv- 
ing in for years, or whether it was a 
cheaply constructed shack put up for a 
add sale. The metal parts give a line 
on the heating system, and the twisted 
pipes and plumbing fixtures tell their 
story. 

The adjuster makes up his estimate, 
and the owner usually gets a local con- 
tractor to figure on the cost of rebuilding. 
Then they compare estimates and “scrap 
it out,” item by item. The result is just 
about right, and if the adjuster is at all 
diplomatic, he leaves the owner satisfied 
that he has received a square deal. 

Of course it is hard to estimate the 
value of furniture, fixtures, books, and 
the like. We have to depend on the 
owner’s memory for such things, and 
memory is mighty tricky. If I find a 
man is the right ind, I tell him not to 
hurry, but to keep a notebook in his 
pocket, and every time he thinks of 
anything put it down. The wise thing is 
for a man to make an inventory of his 
household goods, and keep it up to date. 
But don’t store it away in the house. Put 
it in a safety deposit vault. 

And, finally, don’t try to beat the in- 
surance adjuster at his own game. He 
isn’t looking for trouble; but he isn’t going 
to run away from it, and he knows all the 
tricks in the bag. 


Questions That Will Help You Get a Line 


on Yourself 
(Continued from page 51) 


findings. Then we sent a sample to a 
professional chemist, who told us that the 
ash showed forty-three per cent of com- 
bustible material. 

“In addition to his four months’ 
salary, that young fellow cost the com- 
pany seven thousand dollars’ worth of 
fuel, which we would have saved if he had 
reported his actual findings. Suppose he 
had reported the exact result of his an- 


alysis, and we had found that his analysis 
was not correct. It would have been an 
easy matter for us to show him how to 
make the test properly. He wouldn’t have 
fallen into lasting disgrace with us over 
that, but in view of what he did do we 
simply couldn't keep him on the pay roll. 

“When you analyze the problem of the 
business executive to-day, it’s easy to see 
why he wants to know how the men he 
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he boy you want him to be 


Mothers 
must fight MALNUTRITION 


cA "REGULAR FELLO W"— 

healthy, active, brimful of vital- 
ity—a good sport in work and play 
—that's what you want your boy to be. 


The first requisite, then, is a sound, 
well-nourisbed body. 


Malnutrition is the great handicap 
which keeps millions of children today 
from developing into vigorous, sturdy 
men and women. On an average, one 
child out of every three is suffering 
from the menace of undernourish- 
ment. 


If your child is underweight—if he is 
listless, cross or finicky—you should 
at once regard it as a danger signal. 
Make sure first through your doctor 
that your child has no actual organic 
defects to be overcome. The correction 
of malnutrition then becomes large- 
ly a matter of selecting the proper 
ood—food that is rich in nourish- 
ment, easily digested, and that your 
child likes. 


Eagle Brand does much to fill this 
need. It is a familiar food that you 
know is pure and safe. Extensive ex- 
periments with Eagle Brand for under- 
nourished children have proved be- 
yond a doubt its new usefulness in 
combating malnutrition. 


Giveyourchildren this corrective food 
regularly, every day. It is easiest to 
serve dilured-as a drink—2 tablespoon- 
fuls to % cup of water. This daily 
ration taken between meals will build 
up the underweight child of any age. 


Tempting the finicky child 
who does not eat readily 


Food that your child likes will do him 
twice as much good as food he is fussy 


about. That’s why Eagle Brand is 
doubly effective in overcoming malnu- 
trition. Itsuppliesall the nourishment 
and energy a growing child needs, 
and at the same time appeals to the 
most finicky appetite. 


Even the child who is captious or 
indifferent about his food will enjoy 
Eagle Brand. For it can be served in 
a variety of attractive ways that will 
tempt his appetite and arouse his 
interest in good food. 


Once this interest has been aroused, 
new energy is developed. New energy 
in turn leads to greater interest and 
better appetite for wholesome food. 


Ways to serve Eagle Brand 


If your child does not want always to 
drink plain diluted Eagle Brand, you 
can vary it in any number of delight- 
ful ways. Serve it one day in the form 
of a delicious little baked custard. 
Another day made up in an eggnog, 
or flavored appetizingly with choco- 
late. Pour it liberally over a big dish of 
cereal in the morning. Children love 
it, too, served with all kinds of attrac- 
tive gelatine desserts. 


The form in which it is given is of 
minor importance. The principal fact 
to bear in mind is that the child 
should have at least four tablespoon- 
fuls of Eagle Brand every day. If he 
takes it undiluted, be sure he drinks 
plenty of water. 


You will find a great variety of recipes 
and suggestions for serving Eagle 
Brand—including the dishes pictured 
below—in Menus for Little People, one 
of the 3 Little Books you should write 
for today. 


6,000,000 children in our 
country—one out of every 
three you see—are victims 
of malnutrition. If malnu- 
trition were a contagious 
disease, not a school could 
remain open. 


And there lies the danger 
of malnutrition! 


Malnutrition is invisible, 
insidious. 
only in its advanced stages, 
when underweight and 
lack of energy become very 
apparent. Long before that 
time malnutrition may 
make serious inroads on 
your child’s health—effects 
that last a life-time. 


Underweight is one of the 
most easily recognized 


You notice it ` 


symptoms of malnutrition. 
Weigh your child and find 
out if he is up to normal 
for his height and age. 
Complete authoritative 
height and weight charts 
are given in the 3 Little 
Books, published by the 
Borden Company. 


Unless you are sure your 
child is perfectly normal in 
weight and health, do these 
four things now: (1) Order 
Eagle Brand from your gro- 
cer and start feeding it at 
once. (2) Check up his 
health habits—cleanlines:, 
sleep, fresh air, exercise 
and diet. (3) Take your 
child to the doctor for ex- 
amination. (4) Sendforthe 
3 Little Books —they tell 
you all about malnutrition. 


Use the coupon for the 3 Little Books 


In the 3 Little Books you 
will find full information 
about malnutrition and 
what to do for it—its cause, 
effects and treatment; im- 
portant height and weight 
charts; diet and health 
rules; menus and recipes; 
calory and vitamin tables, 
and records of the Borden 
experiments with mal. 


nourished children. 


Menus for Little People, 
one of these three books, 
is full of interesting menus, 
recipes and suggestions 


that will prove a real boon 
to mothers faced with the 
problem of feeding chil- 
dren. 


Send for the 3 Little Books 
at once. Nowhere else can 
you get this information. 
Nothing like the 3 Little 
Books has ever been writ- 
ten before. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. 
The Borden Company, 266 
Borden Building, 350 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


7 seem like a real 
grown-up drink 
"MY 


readily with Eagle 
Brand poured over it 


= 
7 
* 
ACE o 
A foamy eggnog, fla- e. ^ THE 
rs £ vored with vanilla, Anycereal—hotor cold eS apa BORDEN 
Gi E] makes Eagle Brand —disappears more HA COMPANY 


V^ 266 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, 
F 9 7 New York, N. Y. 


4 Please send me the 5 Little 
7 Books at once. 


Stewed prunes—the good 
old standby—become 
suddenly popular when 
served with Eagle Brand. 


He'll be delighted with a I ERTITT ITI TIT TELE TIT TIED m— 
little golden-brown custard 
M — —baked just for himself— 


—— with Eagle Brand. 
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98 Quality Products 


Buy hiz 
Gear Grease 
from an orig- 
inal Factory 
filled Drum 
or in cans. 

Sold Every- 


where. 


2 
AN j 
PASEAR cases FILLED / 


N every town and hamlet from coast 
to coast hig Auto Products serve 
the motorist. They serve him in an 

emergency. They preserve and im- 
rove the appearanceof hiscar—they 

Esp it running well after long hard 


service. 
There is a Whiz Product to make 
old car bodies look new, — for 


squeaky springs, to stop the leaking 
radiator, in fact, for nearly every 
need from the punctured tire to the 
torn or faded top. 

Ask your dealer about them—just 
remember the short word ‘‘ Whiz.” 
4sk for the Whiz Handy Manual, No. 44— 
It's Free 
THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 


employs rank as truth-tellers. The big 
employer has to get his facts through 
employees. He can’t possibly conduct his 
business on information he gathers for 
himself. He must have men who will tell 
the truth under all circumstances.” 


UT this employer's last statement in a 
way that brings it home to yourself. 

Ask yourself if you are absolutely un- 
deviating in telling the truth, especially 
when it may be disadvantageous to you. 

Here is another instance that will show 
you how and why employers of large 
vision appreciate truthfulness of this kind: 

Eighteen months ago, Dick Watson 
was employed in the central station of a 
big power company. In such a station 
there is a big, heavy, knife switch in the 
power line and another switch called a 
“circuit breaker." The latter is a safety 
device, and is automatically thrown out 
when the line is overloaded. It is an 
absolute rule that when the automatic 
safety switch is thrown out, the knife 
switch must be pulled out before the 
safety switch is put back into position. 
Otherwise, if the trouble is still on the 
line, a lot of expensive equipment will 
inevitably burn out. 

One day an electrical storm caused 
some trouble in the plant. The circuit 
breaker was thrown out. Watson started 
to pull out the knife switch; but there was 
a lull in the storm. Though he knew he 
ought not to do so, Watson assumed that 
the trouble had quickly righted itself and, 
instead of pulling out the knife switch 
first, he simply jammed home the circuit 
breaker.  lnstantly the lights in five 
hundred homes and offices went out, and 
Watson knew from indicators in the plant 
that he had burned out a big transformer. 

Five minutes later the foreman came 
rushing in. “Did you pull out the knife 
switch before you put in the circuit 
breaker?” he demanded. 

“No, sir!” answered Watson. “I took a 
chance and put the circuit breaker in first!" 

The expressions of the foreman are not 
to be recorded! 

I’m not encouraging anybody to do 
such a fool thing as to slight obvious 
duties in the way Watson did. All I’m 
saying is, if you do a fool thing, learn to 
stand up under the consequences likea man. 

In Watson’s case a peculiar thing hap- 

ened. The president of the compan 
learned that he had gat de taken full 
responsibility for his foolhardiness, and 
further inquiries developed the fact that 
three foremen had come to rely on every 
word Watson said. 

When the president heard about this, 
he declared that Watson was just the man 
he had been looking for! 

The executive needed an assistant for 
research work that had to do with per- 
sonnel. He had to have a man who would 
tell the truth under all circumstances, 
because the job meant that the assistant 
would have to criticize the organization, 
his fellow workers, and his superiors. 
Watson was given that job—not because 
he had done a foolish thing, but because 
the president knew that a man of such 
outstanding moral courage would be ex- 
ceedingly useful to him. 7 

Now take the question of thrift, or 
what Theodore Roosevelt called “com- 
mon sense applied to spending." The 
question is, “What proportion of my in- 


come am I saving?" Many employers 
have told me that they regard information 
about an employee's practice in saving 
from his income as second in importance 
only to information about his moral 
caliber. 

I know a man who is to-day head of a 
corporation doing a business of two and 
one-half million dollars a year. Twenty 
eight years ago he was pushing a wheel 
barrow in a pump factory in Ohio. Hi: 
father was employed in a very humbk 
capacity by the same firm. Father anc 
son both saved from their wages with tht 
idea of going into business for them 
selves, and eventually they moved t« 
Pittsburgh and bought out a small sell 
ing agency for a machine company, the 
trifling capital with which they made the 
purchase having been saved entirely from 
their modest incomes. 

This agency was developed until it sold 
ninety per cent of the machine company’s 
output. To-day, that young fellow whc 
was pushing a wheelbarrow is head bott 
of the agency and of the manufacturing 
company. He is the man I am going tc 
quote with regard to the importance of sav- 
ing a definite proportion of your income 

“One of the most important question: 
any man has to consider," he said, “‘is 
how much of his income he ought to save 
It is important for him as an employe 
and for me as his employer. The man whe 
has a little capital wisely invested is z 
more upstanding, independent, and worth 
while citizen. That's what he gets out of it 

“But also, of course, I want to know 
what proportion of their salaries my em 

loyees believe in saving, because thi: 
Lacvicdae is of advantage to me. If a 
man does believe in saving a reasonable 
proportion of his income, I know that he 
uses judgment in regulating his own af 
fairs, and I have every reason to believe 
he will use judgment in the service of th« 
company." 

The proportion of your income that you 
should save cannot, of course, be deter 
mined by any set rule. It depends upor 
circumstances. Without trying to lay 
down any rule, I can give you an approxi 
mate scale indicating the proportion tha 
many big employers think their employee: 
ought to save. Here is the scale: 


PROPORTION TO BE 


INCOMES UP TO SAVED AND INVESTE! 


$5,000 a year 10 per cen 
$10,000 a year 20 per cen 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year 40 per cen 


"T HERE isanotherimportant query hav 
ing to do with a man's income: “* Witt 
what income should I be satisfied at th« 
present time?" I put that question in just 
the way I do because I have known a good 
many young fellows, and some older men 
who have stood so close to the dollar tha: 
they could not get a proper perspective or 
their own future. 

The men I refer to are those whom ] 
have seen changing from one organization 
to another, without due consideration o! 
future prospects and merely because o! 
comparatively slight increases in salary 
When a man starts with an organization. 
he should be more concerned for the first 
few years in building up his own charac- 
ter, ability, and usefulness than with th« 
salary he is getting. One case, typica! 
of a great many that I could cite, will 
show you what Lais. 


A RICYCLE 
IDGE 
$ Br 86 


$T 
A D size 


The Bid is one No Trump. There is no other bid. Declarer 
holds A, K, 9, 7 of Clubs; A, Q, 7, 6 of Diamonds; K, Q, 9 
of Hearts, 4, 5 of Spades. Dummy holds A, K, 9, 8, 2 of 
Spades and nothing else above an 8 spot. Declarer wins first 
trick with Q of Diamonds. If Spades are evenly divided 
between opponents, the declarer can go game. Could you? 


How would you play 
this dummy ? 


Get out your pack of Bicycle cards and try it. If it puzzles 
you, send for “Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge,” 128 pages 
—-yours for 10 cents postage. 


'The ablest men and women play bridge for amusement, 
for sociability, and for the training in concentration and 
analysis for which the game is noted. 


Invariably they use Bicycle Cards because the big indexes, 
perfect finish, and high quality help the expert player as well 
asthe beginner to get the utmost recreation from any game. 
You can't buy Bicycle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 


Send coupon for one or more of our interesting books 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. Dept. C-1 Windsor, Canada 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAI. Let us know if you 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions. 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be 
made. Especially designed for 
parties, gifts, and prizes. Ex- 
quisite pictorialand decorative 
backs in color; gold edges; 
handsome telescope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or Con- 
gress Cards in single packs or 
in the new two-pack cases 
holding two decks with con- 
trasting backs, especially con- 
venient for all games requir- 
ing two packs of cards. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
covers every subject includin 
directions for beginners, car 
valuations, bidding, doubling, re- 
doubling, language of bridge, 
leading, discarding, scoring, eti- 
quette, etc. 


Check the Books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 


Dept. C-1. Cincinnati., Ohio, U. S. A., or 
Windsor, Canada 


Please send the books checked: 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
— described above..........................10c 
The Official Rules of Card Games 
— 300 games, 250 pages. 20c 
FortuneTelling—withregularcards 6c 
Card Tricks — feats of magic for 
boys and adults. 6c 
Entertaining with Cards—every- 
thing from invitation to menus...... 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 
ing, puzzles, etc. ei vs 
Six Popular Card Gam A 
tion, Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, 
Solitaire, and Pitch... ae 
All seven books, 50c 
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Convincing 
Story I Ever 
Heard 


“The Fyr-Fyter Representative who called on 
me had me sold in three minutes but I let him 
go on for ten. That man had the most in- 
teresting story, the most powerful argument 
for fire protection I ever heard and the evi- 
dence he laid before me in favor of his Fyr- 
Fyter was a knockout. I offered him a job 
right then and there but couldn’t name a figure 
big enough to interest him. 

“He gave all credit to his proposition, the training and 
talk furnished by his company and all I can sy is that I 
hope my own men don’t get wind of that Fyr-Fyter 
poston or I have the job of getting a new 

orce. 


Its YOUR 
Story- 


That's the kind of talk you hear 
about the visits of Fyr-Fyter Rep- 
resentatives, and the convincing 
story they have to tell. And it's 
your story, your opportunity if 


you have in you a grain of ability to succeed in what 
others are doing so profitably. 


The Reason 
WHY 


Look around you, see inflam- 
mable material everywhere, listen 
to the fire alarms and the fire en- 
gines dashing madly down the 
street, read tha papers, get Uncle 
Sam's statistics of appalling fire 
losses of five hundred million dol- 
lars a year, and then realize what 
inadequate fire protection you 
find on every hand. That's w 
Fyr-Fyter men make so muc 
money. $20 to $60 a day and 
often more. 
There's not a logical reason under 
the sun why any home, factory, garage. institution or 
any of a hundred other places can get out of being your 
customer for Fyr-Fyters after you've told the story we 
tell you to tell. 
Pa averaged $20.77 per day for 
Let100Men 217 days that shows you we're 
E E pag E ES 
1t ie ou luck. woi time 
and knocks out $100 a week. 
Frank Depries made over $500 in ben week, mq. an 
ll-year city job at $85 a month, and averag a 
week. d ie scores more, hundreds of sales records 
show how Fyr-Fyter men make good. Any 
100 of them will tell you “If you're a man 
of average ability, just one of the reg- 
ular fellows and want to make good. 
hop on to the Fyr-Fyter prop- 
osition.” 


WriteToday 


And we say, write 
today if you've 
got a spark of 
ambition, 100 
good men are 

to round 


genuily and ef- 


7 ficiency, low priced, 
approved by (fire) Un- 


derwriters Laboratories, 
n and used by U.S. Govern- 
out our big na- ment, Standard Oil and other 
tional sales force. big businesses. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co. 


421 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Clip This Coupon or Write a Letter 


Data — oes 
The Fyr-Fyter Co. 
421 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Gentlemen: Just send me particulars. 


Name 


A young engineer stayed with one 
organization three months, and left to go 
to another for an increase in salary. Three 
months later he left the second organiza- 
tion for the same reason. When he had 
been with the third organization six 
months, he asked for an increase in 
salary and, because engineers were scarce 
at the time, he got it. Four months later 
he asked for still another increase, and 
again he got it. The company paid it be- 
cause they could not afford to let him go. 
Then business slacked up. And this en- 
gineer was one of the first to be let out. 

Following his dismissal, he was unable 
to get a desirable position for many 
months. Owing to his anxiety over the 
immediate dollar he had failed to build up 
his reputation with any one concern. 

So I say that changing from one organ- 
ization to another merely because of the 
immediate dollar is almost always a short- 
sighted act. When contemplating a change 
a man ought to, consider and answer cer- 
tain queries you will find in the ques- 
tionnaire: ‘‘Does my present job offer the 
opportunities that I want for my life 
work?” and, “Could I do anything to de- 
velop my job into a satisfactory life 
work?" 

You ought to keep these questions be- 
fore you all the time. Ask them and 
answer them at least once a year. 


HAVE had occasion to consult with a 

great many men who were making what 
they considered unsatisfactory progress in 
their work. Upon answering such ques- 
tions as those in the questionnaire, the 
usually find themselves confronted wit 
these alternatives: First, it may seem 
necessary to seek work which is more 
congenial and for which they are better 
suited; second, they may find that they 
simply need to adjust themselves to the 
circumstances of their present jobs, either 
by taking steps to make their work more 
interesting or by cultivating certain traits 
of character that they have neglected. 

Take the case of a man i shall call 
Bender, as that of a worker who really 
should have left his job to get into a more 
congenial occupation. Bender graduated 
from an agricultural college, then decided 
he did not want to go into agriculture and 
got a job as clearing-house clerk in a bank. 
A year or two later, when we were talking 
things over, he had very definitely made 
up his mind that he was in the wrong kind 
of work, and his reasons convinced me 
that he was right. He had thought of be- 
coming a lsalesman, but had practically 
decided against it simply because he 
didn’t like the “ups and downs" of that 
vocation. 

It seemed to me he was not considering 
his fitness for selling from the right point 
of view, and I gave him the idea of analyz- 
ing the problem by asking himself certain 
questions, pointing out that two of the 
most important questions he ought to 
answer were: Are you easily disappointed 
or discouraged? and, If you are, can you 
go ahead working cheerfully, and confi- 
dent in your ability to accomplish the 
next task? 

After studying those two questions, 
Bender concluded that he was qualified 
for salesmanship, and he took a position 
as salesman with a card index company. 
Eighteen months later he was one of the 
company’s branch managers. Then one 


day he came in and said that again he 
had been considering certain questions I 
had given him that had to do with a 
definite aim in life. 

“Irs settled!" he said. “I’ve been 
studying the catalogues of a company that 
makes labor-saving electrical machinery 
for farmers. That’s what I want to do, 
and I know it!” 

It was what he wanted to do. He has 
made a splendid record with that big 
Western company in the past three years, 
and seems to have found the job by which 
he can work out his greatest usefulness 
and happiness. 

Now take the case of Harry Fuller, or 
so Pll call him, a typical instance of a 
man who thought he wanted to change his 
job, when he really should have taken 
steps to adjust himself to the job he al- 
ready had. 

Fuller had to leave college to work for 
the support of his mother and sisters, and 
he got a job in the glove department of a 
big department store. The work inter- 
ested him at first; but a year or two later 
he seemed to think that he had learned 
everything there was to know about it. 
His idea was that he ought to go to work 
in a steel mill. In studying over the ques- 
tions I gave him, however, he came to the 
conclusion that he didn't have any par- 
ticular “call” to go into the steel business; 
he was just “tired” of the routine of his 
own job. 

I asked Fuller a lot of questions about 
gloves: how many different kinds of skins 
were used in their manufacture, where 
they come from, what the manufacturers 
do to make gloves fit lean and fat fingers. 
He couldn't answer them. Then he agreed 
with me that, before changing jobs, he 
ought to find out a little more about 
gloves. So he began writing for informa- 
tion to glove makers, and he visited a 
number of glove factories. 

Next he took up the study of natural 
history to learn about vimal that yield 
skins for gloves. And one day he told me 
with glee that he had sold a pair of 
chamois gloves to a lady who, though she 
didn’t really need them, decided she 
would have a pair as a curiosity, since 
Fuller had told her so many interesting 
things about the life of the animal from 
which the skin came! 

That was the way Fuller came to see 
that his own job offered him a satisfactory 
future. To-day he is one of the best- 
informed men in the country on gloves 
and all kinds of leather goods, and he has a 
highly paid job as buyer for one of the 
biggest department stores in the United 
States. 


SOMETIMES I come across men who, 
though they have good positions, are 
extremely dissatisfied with themselves 
and their work. Often the dissatisfaction 
is due to the fact that the man thinks his 
work is not appreciated as it should be; 
again, it is because he is not being ad- 
vanced rapidly enough. In practically 
every case of this kind I have found one 
thing to be preéminently true: The dis- 
satisfied man needs to make a more careful 
study of himself in relation to his job—to 
ask himself questions about such personal 
characteristics as tact, resourcefulness, 
adaptability, ability to get along with 
people, and to put one’s self in the other 
fellow’s place. 
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~a shaving 

cream cap 

that cant 
get lost 


You'll spot the convenience of this 
aew Williams cap just as you spotted 
the finest cream on earth to shave with. 
Every Williams user knows the speed 
qualities that make it so: 


- Williams lather is heavier, finer in tex- 
ture. It holds the moisture in so that 
all of every hair is quickly softened. 


-A gentle lubricant in this lather lets 
the razor work smoothly, eliminating 
painful razor-friction. 


-There is an ingredient in Williams 
that's helpful to the skin. Your face 
remains in delightful condition. 


Ask any dealer to show you one of the 
new tubes with the Hinge-Cap. Open 
the tube and note how pure and white 
the cream is. No coloring matter in 
Williams! It is the art of shaving- 
steam making at its highest. 


Large tube, 35c; double size tube, 50c, 


containing twice as much cream. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Lid., 
St. Patrick St., Montreal 


* 
Aqua Velva is our newest triumph —a scientific 
bottle wri 


ifter-shaving preparation. For free trial write 
Dept. 411. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


Just what do these questions mean to a 
man employed in a big organization? 
How do they affect his success and happi- 
ness? I am going to explain these things by 
quoting the words of a celebrated engineer 
and executive who hires hundreds of 
employees for a big company that makes 
electrical appliances. 

* When a man comes here,” said the en- 
gineer, "I give him certain work to do, 
which requires him to get information 
from other members of the staff, and also 
certain responsibilities, which mean that 
other nicmbers of the staff must go to him. 

“Tf he is the right kind of man, his 
work will begin to pile up in the course 
of a few weeks. E he is courteous, ac- 
commodating, tactful, quick to get the 
other fellow’s point of view, the staff is 
bound to refer things to him and to ask his 
cooperation. If he lacks these qualities, 
his job soon begins to peter out, because 
men will avoid working with him. 

* Suppose, after a few weeks or months, 
this man comes in to tell me he isn’t get- 
ting enough work to do. I know right 
away that the chances of his ever making 
good here are slight. If I ask his superiors 
to see that he gets more work, he will 
get it, but only for the time being. In- 
variably he comes back with the same 
statement in another month or two. Then 
it is simply a question of sidetracking him 
into some routine job which does not re- 
quire anything in the way of ability to get 
along with people. 


“THAT is why I say that in every big 
organization a man makes his own job. 
If he is any kind of leader, work comes to 
him very rapidly. All kinds of small jobs 
begin to nest around him; and then we 
have to think about raising his salary and 
giving him an assistant. Usually he 
doesn’t get promoted until after he has 
made his job—the promotion is simply a 
matter at giving him the title and the 
salary. 

“Take the case of the very c.everest 
engineer I know of—an invaluable man— 
who will never get the position nor the 
salary to which his ability entitles him, 
because he is merely a sort of animated 
‘nut-cracker.’ He can solve problems to 
beat the band; but he is buried in a rou- 
tine job in this organization from which 
we excavate him now and then to do his 
nut-cracking stunt. 

“How did he come to get buried? He 
lacks tact and resourcefulness. I have 
never known him to sit through a confer- 
ence with men whose opinions differed 
from his without becoming angry. 

* Now, often it has turned out that he 
was right, while the rest of us were wrong, 
or slow in seeing he was right. Still, wile 
his ability certainly entitles him to a high 
executive position, we can’t put him in 
such a position because of his unreliable 
temper and his inability to win other men 
to his views. 

“Tf I were a young fellow adjusting my- 
self for a career with a big organization 
there are two things I would do: In the 
first place, I would let it be known that 


I was there to stay. And in the second 
ples when it comes to passing the buck. 

would see to it that the buck is passed 
to me and not from me. 

“Most men have an idea that a job is 
limited to hours and certain duties. Tha: 
isn't the case. Young fellows ought tc 
realize that a job is simply a chance tc 
get into an organization and find out 
whether you are a magnet that attract: 
work. So if my fellow workers showed 
signs of wanting to ease up on their jobs: 
and put work onto me, J wouldn't resent 
it. I'd be glad of all the work in sight! If 2 
man can just get enough people in the 
organization to keep on passing the bucl 
his way, he'll some day find himself the 
head of the firm!" 


N CONCLUSION I want to add a word 

about “resourcefulness.” I have founc 
that men who study my questionnaire: 
are very likely to come to me with a que 
as to just what is meant by resourceful. 
ness. My reply is that, while initiative is 
a matter of conceiving practical plans and 
ideas, resourcefulness is shown by skil 
in getting your associates to adopt your 
plan. Here is a case in point: 

At the beginning of this article I told 
you how Frank Boyd came to be em- 
ployed as sales manager to rejuvenate the 
selling force of a machinery company 
One of the first things he did was to work 
out a bonus plan by which salesmen would 
be wadad by extra commissions for 
increasing their sales. He laid the plar. 
before the head of the firm, who, afte: 
looking it over, pushed the papers bach 
into Boyd's hands and said, “ Bonuses foi 
salesmen! Take it away, Frank! Tha: 
isn't what I'm paying you for!" 

Boyd might gis been discouraged anc 
have complained that the old man wasn’: 
backing him up. Instead, he worked th« 
bonus scheme over into a contest plan 
which provided prizes instead of bonuse: 
for increased PE Ten days later he 
told the president about the idea, and the 
president studied it in detail. 

“Why, Frank," he exclaimed, “this is 
our old bonus plan cooked over to lool 
ike a contest! Well, I'll say it looks z 
little better to me! Try it out, if you wam 
to! All I can say is that it may cost u: 
some money, but not so much as the first 
scheme. If it costs instead of makes, it’s 
your funeral!” 

The first year, that plan made the com 
pany seventeen thousand dollars and the 
next year a hundred thousand. Two 
years from now it will be earning three 
times as much and, in addition, it has 
increased salaries of the older salesmen 
from sixty to a hundred per cent. Of 
course it now has the unqualified approva! 
of the head of the firm, who once turned 
it down, and he has adopted the bonu: 
system as a permanent policy. 

Devising the bonus plan was a matter 
of initiative. The ability Boyd showed 
in revising his plan in ics a way that his 
employer approved of the experiment in 
the first place is an example of what ] 
mean by resourcefulness. 


"HOW Mental Tests Can Tell What You Are Fitted to Do” is ex- 
plained next month by a famous psychologist, who declares that 
if you havea talent for music, mechanics, finance, or anything 


else, the scientists can discover it. 


You will find in this article 


many helpful and entertaining tests that you can apply to yourself. 
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Lead gives light 


when darkness comes 


LACK clouds hide the midday sun. A 

storm is about to break over the city. 
In every office and home people get up and 
turn on electric lights. 

In the emergency the power plant must 
supply electricity up to its capacity. But only 
two of the generators are running, and it takes 
time to put the others in operation. Where is 
the additional electricity to come from? 

In the power plant an electrician throws a 
switch that turns on the current from many 
storage batteries. These batteries, made most- 
ly of lead, provide the extra current until 
other generators are started. 


Millions of pounds of lead used 


Storage batteries in this country in use in 
radio sets, automobiles and central station 
power plants alone contain many millions of 
pounds of lead. The amount of lead used in a 
single storage battery ranges from a few 
pounds in the smallest to several hundred 
thousand pounds in the largest battery. 

Each lead storage battery is an electrical 
reservoir, storing up energy for the time of 
need. 

Inside are two sets of lead grids, or perfo- 
rated plates, made of hard lead. These plates 
are thickly covered with lead oxides —one set 
with red-lead, the other with litharge. These 
plates are immersed in a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Lead storage batteries supply electricity for 
telephone, telegraph, and wireless communi- 
cation. They furnish electrical energy for self- 
starters, lamps, and ignition systems in mil- 
lions of automobiles. They supply energy for 
ignition of tractors on many of the 6,000,000 
or more farms in the country, and gas trucks 
in every part of the land. 


Lead at sea and in the air 


For yacht lighting and for motor-boat lighting 
and ignition, storage batteries again come to 


435 California St.; 


man’s assistance. They supply current for 
turning turrets, sighting and firing eu on 
warships. They propel sub- 
marines beneath the surface. 

Lead aids man faithfully 
and well in the storage battery. But it serves 
him more generally perhaps as paint. You 
can see red-lead paint everywhere—on sky- 
scraper skeletons, bridges, gas tanks, ships, on 
metal construction wherever used. So long as 
the paint film remains unbroken, it saves the 
covered surface and hence the entire structure 
from rapid deterioration and eventual de- 
struction. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy red-lead is the name of the pure 
red-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. It comes in paste form which can 
be tinted to any dark color. 

On every keg of Dutch Boy red-lead is re- 
produced the picture of the Dutch Boy 
Painter shown here. This trade-mark guar- 
antees a product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include white- 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals, 
and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to 
which lead can be put in art, industry, and 
daily life. If you want information regarding 
any particular use of lead, write to us. 

If you wish to read further about this won- 
der metal, we can tell you of a number of in- 
teresting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably the most 
complete story of lead and its 
many uses is “Lead, the Pre- 
cious Metal," published by the 
Century Company, New York. 
Price, $3.00. If you are unable to > 
get it at your bookstore, write = 
us or the publishers. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.: Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
820 West Superior Ave.; 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh. National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros, Co. 437 Chestnut St 
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Will the molten 


metal turn to 


tempered steel ? 


Bubbling in the crucible of your boy’s 
mind is a curious jumble of impressions. 
Every day, every hour adds new ideas. 
And he alone can select and test and 
weigh them. 

For a quarter of a century THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been helping boys 
like yours to make this vital selection— 
teaching them to know the worthy, 
and to welcome it—giving them under- 
standing to detect the unworthy, and 
the moral strength to reject it. 

In its thrilling stories, written by the 
foremost boys’ writers of the day, boys 
see the actual world they must face, 
and meet the kind of men from whom 
they will select their friends and as- 
sociates. They see success, and the 
struggle required to attain it; failure, 
and its causes. Instinctively they admire 
the courage, honor and virility of the 
human men and boys who people the 
pages of THE AMERICAN Boy. And 
from admiration to emulation is but a 
short step, quickly and surely taken. 
From each story and article a lesson in 
life is learned, and added to the accumu- 
lated store of indelible impressions. 


The coupon below will bring your 
boy, or any other boy whom you wish 
to see get ahead, the beautifully illus- 
trated current issue of THE AMERICAN 
Boy. You need not send any money. 
Watch how he dives into it and wades 
right through it. Read it yourself. A 
bill for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, unless 
you notify us to the contrary within 
10 days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
& standing order with your news-dealer. 
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The Meeting in the Tower 


(Continued from page 30) 


to tea. Instead of taking away his liberty, 
they force more liberty upon him. They 
give him an automobile these days.” 

(“They haven't offered me any yet,” 
remarked Knightly.) 

(“Your turn'll come," said Mr. Pitwell.) 

“They invite him to talk," continued 
Mr. Tuney, “to lecture, to visit innumer- 
able colleges, chambers of commerce, 
women's clubs, and they sit hanging upon 
his words, although they care less to hear 
what he says than they do to see him 
squirm. The trouble in America is not 
that speech is not free, but that it is too 

(*Hear, hear, hear!” exclaimed Mr. 
Knightly.) 

“Oh, they wear him out! Everything 
that is fresh and original in him bleeds 
away in talk to audiences which want to 
be hacked just enough to make their re- 
turn to their own strongholds of opinion 
more delightful. That’s the end of him! 
What we need in America is to put the 
really promising poets and prophets in 
jail—and keep ’em there!” 

Mr. Tuney's face was flushed; and he 
now brought his fist down upon the corner 
of the table: 

“Keep 'em there on bread and water.” 

I wish you could have heard Mr. Pit- 
well laugh at these savage sallies, and the 
rest of us with him. 

I had seen our diffident friend Knightly 
sitting over in the corner during these re- 
marks, slowly filling up with something 
to say. I knew that he was a writer of 
sorts, one who hung on at the fringe of 
literature, too good to succeed and yet not 
quite good enough. 


“How would you favor putting the 
authors in jail, Mr. Knightly?” I 
asked. 

“Te won’t work,” said he, smiling. 
* Now, I'm in jail, and produce no master- 
pieces." 

We all looked at him with new interest. 

* How's that?" asked Mr. Pitwell. 

“Why,” said Knightly, “I’m poor; and 
to be as poor as I am is to be in jail. No, 
jail won't do it. I see what Mr. Tuney 
really means: it's that your poets and 
prophets won't take time to be quiet and 
dig down into life, get some vital beliefs 
of their own about it. They don't take 
time to look at ordinary things and or- 
dinary people until these ordinary things 
and people become extraordinary, and so 
worth writing about; and, above all, they 
won't wait until they must write or sing 
or prophesy because it hurts them not 
to—and that's what makes true literature, 
and poetry and art, and"—said he, with 
his voice dropping— "I think religion 
too." 

There was a distinct pause of surprise 
following these words of Knightly's; they 
were so unexpected, coming from such a 
dry, difident, unassuming little man. 
Yet there was a quality of sincerity be- 
hind them that went straight home. 

"Right," said Mr. Pitwell, "you're 
right. It's as Grayson says: we move too 
fast in the City tofecl the spaciousness and 
continuity of life. We sce only surfaces. 


I can see nothing for it but to move out to 
Grayson's farm and be happy." 

4l invite you here and now,” said I, 
“every one of you. There's room in the 
country to live, really live, and to look at 
life—and to think. There's even time to 
be tranquil, which is the rarest achieve- 
ment of modern life. I shall go back there 
as soon as ever I can.” 

With that it came upon me with such 
a sudden wave of longing as I cannot de- 
scribe, what Hempfield would be like on 
such May evenings as these: the meadows 
there, and the trees coming out in full leaf, 
and the lilacs in bloom. And the fine 
work to do there under the open sky, and 
how a man could be happy there! And as 
I looked about at the friendly faces all 
around me in the room, I said suddenly— 
for I had never thought of such a thing 
before: 

“Will you let me read you something?” 

“Go on," said they. 


S° I opened the drawer of my desk and 
took out one of my notebooks. 

“It may amuse you,” said I, “and seem 
even a little absurd—I don’t care if it 
does!—but I’ve found a way of liying a 
kind of country life right here in the City. 
I'll tell you how it is: For many years in 
the country I’ve made:a practice of put- 
ting down every day in such little books 
as these—not diaries, but notebooks— 
some record of whatẸ have seen, or heard, 
or smelled, or thought or felt, as I went 
about my work.. For when you write 
about life, it isa curious thing, you get a 
double joy out of it. You sharpen u 
every impression; you get twice as muc 
living out of the same experiences. So I 
have been going back this spring, while 
imprisoned here in this Bastile—" 

("This agreeable Bastile," put in Mr. 
Pitwell.) 

“in this agreeable Bastile, to what I 
have written during many a spring in the 
country. In April here I had April there, 
and a fine April, too; and now in May 
here I have May there, and already I’m 
looking forward to June. Two lives, you 
see, I live—one here in this Tower on the 
City Wall—” 

(“Your agreeable Bastile,” said Mr. 
Pitwell.) 

“—My agreeable Bastile, and one in 
the hills of Hempfield.” — 

"Where does the Caliph come in?” 
asked Pitwell; “you are not forgetting the 
Caliph?” 

“That,” said I, “is another matter." 

“Go on with the reading,” cried Mr. 
Tuney. 

“So I thought I'd read you the very 
passage with which I comforted my spirit 
this morning. It was written only last 
year and almost on this very day in May. 

t's really nothing much in itself, but it 
brings back to me a moment of the past 
so that I can live it again. I call it: 


“The Bees of Hempfield 
“This spring, especially, have I loved 


the bees of Hempfield; and watched them 
long and too ignorantly. Some future 
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private phone 
booth at your desk 


Not the usual stuffy, unsanitary, space 
filling, old-fashioned booth, either. In- 
tead, a convenient, handsome little 
device known as— 


-HUSH-A-PHONE 


A new invention which you attach in 
thirty seconds. to the mouthpiece of your 
‘phone. .The real solution to Shouse 
privacy. You carry on confidential 
‘phone conversations right at your desk 
without lowering, your voice. People 
sitting close beside you cannot hear a 
word you say. - 


It promotes OFFICE QUIET. Others 
are not disturbed by telephone conver- 
sations. You have a QUIET WIRE at 
all times, because HUSH-A-PHONE ex- 
cludes outside noises from the transmit- 
ter. This is particularly helpful in mak- 
ing long distance calls. 
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banking and business houses of this 
country and abroad. 
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and send TODAY 


Am. 11-2 


THE HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
19 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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life I shall devote entirely to studying the 
bees: all the varieties, until I know well 
their wise communities, and all their regu- 
lated habits and trim manners. Since we 
have lived and planted upon this hillside, 
the birds have come to us in great variety, 
and many small, shy animals, including a 
one-eyed rabbit, a pair of Chinese pheas- 
ants, and a family of gray squirrels—but, 
more than all else, the bees. For in 
making beauty and abundance for our- 
selves with apples, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, pears, ad all the small fruits, to say 
nothing of many rich and sweet shrubs 
like the bush honeysuckle, we have given 
a friendly welcome to the bees. We have 
made a kind of bee paradise. I forget also 
the alfalfa and clover in our field below, 
now near blooming, and the tall hubam, 
which comes later. I estimate the bee 

ulation upon our small acres on a 
brit day like this at not less than six 
hundred thousand to eight hundred thou- 
sand. And yet people will say that the 
country is lonesome!” 

(* Vell, vell," said Jensen.) 

“Of these, of course, a large proportion 
are in our own colonies of honeybees; but 
we are hospitable, and welcome great 
numbers of other bees of all kinds. Just 
now the rich flowering honeysuckles are 
veritably alive with them. That old 

iant, the bumblebee, is a noisy worker, 

ut fast! He averages twice as many 
blossoms in the minute as the honeybee. 
But his manners are far from good; he is 
rough crude, direct—like one of our oil 
barons. He wallows over the blossoms, 
tearing down the anthers, plunging head- 
long among the petals, driving by sheer 
force through all obstacles and taking 
what he will without asking leave. Get- 
ting the oil! I have been watching him 
on the columbines. Here he is a regular 
robber, and takes honey without paying 
even the usual toll. Instead of thrusting 
his tongue down through the corolla, and 
thus helping to spread the pollen—which 
is the price that nature demands from the 
law-abiding bee—he lights on the outside 
of the blossom and bites through the ten- 
der growth like a burglar, and steals the 
honey pot entire. Oh, he's a modern busi- 
ness man!" 

(^ Hear, hear," cried Mr. Tuney.) 


“HOW different the honeybee, how 

much defter and better-mannered! 
She uses her brains to save her legs. She 
apparently studies each blossom before 
wasting energy upon it: hovering an in- 
appreciable instant above it—does she 
see or smell?—and making her visit only 
when she is sure she will have some reward 
in nectar. I picked many blossoms which 
I saw the honeybees rejecting and tore 
them apart. In no case did I find the lit- 
tle, glistening, moist bit of nectar which 
the bees seek. How do they know? Ap- 
parently the bumblebee bumbles into all 
the blossoms without discrimination, and 
takes the chances of finding or of not 
finding a store of honey.” 

So I closed the book. 

“Tt may not mean much to you,” said 
I; “but it made me live over again that 
May morning in Hempfield.” 

“And it gave me an introduction to 
your farm,” said Knightly, “that I shall 
not forget.” 

Mr. Pitwell and Mr. Tuney were both 
about to speak, when the door opened and 


Harriet came in with a tray. Some time 
before this I had seen her slipping out; 
and then presently, stealing in upon our 
conversation, came that most delectable 
of odors—good coffee. And here she was 
herself wish her tray, the shining coffee 
pot upon it sending off a delightful plume 
of steam; and a great pyramid of dough- 
nuts at one side. 

Of all the masterpieces of art in this 
dull world, fabricated out of common 
materials, what is there to excel a fine, 
rich, brown doughnut, with just a bit of 
powdered sugar to set it off and indicate 
its true inner virtues! 

(I would also specify, without offense to 
other great artists in that field, that Har- 
pride them. Harriet has a way with 

er 

Instantly, upon the opening of the door, 
Mr. Pitwell sprang up and brought for- 
ward the little table, on which Harriet 

laced the tray. Jensen sat forward, 

eaming, in his chair, his fat china pipe 
held unregarded in his hand. 

“Tf this,” said Mr. Tuney, “is what 
ordinarily happens in the country, I sur- 
render.” 

** You'd better," said Harriet. 

It may be that common ideas, or a com- 
mon class, or race, draw men together; 
but not one of them equals in sheer magic 
the binding power of a good doughnut. 
After this experience I am sure of it. 
There we all were, picked up at random 
out of the flotsam of life—and like old 
friends. . .. 


PRE pleasant excitement of the parting 
—the visitors all going down the stairs 
talking and laughing; and Harriet and I 
in the doorway to see them off, Harriet 
flushed and happy as I had not seen her 
since before we left Hempfield. 

Only Knightly hung in the doorway, 
and seemed loath to go. 

“Tt has been so friendly here,” he said 
wistfully, glancing at Harriet, and then, 
after an awkward pause, he said, half 
laughing, “I think I could really write— 
if I lived in the country.” 

(“David ” said Harriet afterward, “in 
some ways I like that Mr. Knightly the 
best of any of your friends. ”) 

So I put on my hat and walked down 
with Knightly. We talked on the stairs, 
we stopped to talk on the steps, we walked 
slowly down the street talking, we talked 
on the deserted corner while the clock 
struck one, we turned the corner and 
came, still talking, to the square. . . . 

(And that, I assert, is the true way to 
talk—all floodgates wide open and the 
water pouring recklessly over the dam.) 

So I came back through the silent, mys- 
terious streets of the sleeping City. And 
I thought of all the strange life throbbing 
around me within and beyond the walls of 
the darkened buildings—life so little seen 
or understood, because so few men take 
the time from their eager money-getting 
to stop and look at it, and thus come to 
Kom it and love it. I said to my- 
self: 

“T will look through these walls; the 
barred doors cannot keep me out, nor anv 
customs or laws exclude me, but I shail 
go in and understand." 

And I went up the stairs to our Tower 
with a strange, deep sense of having had, 
somehow, a great experience. 

(To be continued) 
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“FIFTEEN 
YEARS 


"I've sold Texaco going on fifteen 
years and it’s always been the same. 

“Texaco is the CLEANEST oil made. 

“And let me tell you it stands up!” 


* + *& 


Texaco gives you all that you 
need—a clean oil, a good lubricant, 
and one that resists wear. 


You can’t get any more than that— 
and you needn't take any less. You 
can get Texaco conveniently near 
you in the right grade for your car. 


Ask for Texaco Motor Oil byname. 
Say “TEXACO,” and identify it 
by the Texaco Color — clean, clear, 
golden. 


The Texaco Color is an index of 
purity and genuineness— the evi- 
dence of the thorough refining that 
removes every last trace of im- 
purities. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Save it with 
Texaco Gasoline Texaco Motor Oil 
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Seven Keys 
to Successful 
Investing 


Wourop you be inter- 
ested in reading a series 
of booklets on investing 
money— booklets which 
tell you how to safe- 
guard your funds from 
loss—booklets which are 
keys to the business of 
successful investment? 


We have just pub- 
lished seven new 
booklets, each deal- 
ing with one phase 
of the investment 
problem — each ex- 
plainingone angle of 
the STRAUS PLAN 
—each telling how 
to make sure of in- 
vestment safety. 


These booklets are 
valuable to every in- 
vestor, experienced 
or inexperienced, 
large or small. 


If you are genuinely in- 
terested in investment 
matters, and have funds 
to invest, write us and 
we will send you this 
literature, withoutcharge 
or obligation. Simply ask 
for 
BOOKLET K-1421 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Pest Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


^ 190248. W. S. & Co. Inc. 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


We Have a Right to Be Proud 
of Our Record 


HEN, after twenty-three 
ears of married life, my 
husband and I recently 
audited our books, we found 
that our assets included, 
among others, the following items: 

Three children in college; one in the 
high school; two in the graded school; a 
home comfortably furnished; a small bank 
account, and no liabilities. This record 
may look small on paper but, to us, it is a 
glorious and breath taking achievement. 

One thousand dollars was our total 
joint capital when we were married. This 
sum we used to make the initial payment 
on our first home, which we bought 
through a building and loan association 
for two thousand dollars. After living in 
the house three years, we sold at a profit of 
a thousand dollars. In the years that fol- 
lowed, we bought and sold three other 
houses. 

We made a point of improving each 
new place, always adding a lawn and 
flower garden when possible. Our second 
and third houses went in quick succession. 
At the end of six years, on our original 
investment of one thousand dollars we 
had made a clear profit of thirty-one 
hundred dollars. This we salted down in 
securities recommended by our banker. 

Our fourth buy was in the country. 
It consisted of a six-room house on a four- 
acre tract. Three thousand dollars was the 
market price. When we took possession, 
the place looked discouraging. The 
only redeeming features were a five- 
hundred-foot “rentage and a fine old 
orchard. 

We hopefully set to work, clearing away 
weeds, and repairin and painting the 
house. The orchard was pruned and 
sprayed, a vegetable garden planted, and 
a chicken colony established. Money 
from the surplus fruit and vegetables was 
used in making improvements on the 
place. Later, we divided the lot and sold 
two acres for fifteen hundred dollars. 


WII. this fifteen hundred we bought 
a lot in a newly opened suburban dis- 
trict,and arranged with a building and loan 
association to put up a brick house, which 
cost us forty-five hundred dollars. We 
rented this place for fifty dollars a month, 

and applied the money toward paying off 
our debt 

In the meantime, for ten years, we 
continued to live in the country, steadily 
improving the house and grounds, paying 
for the improvements by selling our sur- 
plus products. In 1916 we sold the house 
and remaining two acres for seventy-five 
hundred. 

We now paid two thousand on the new 
house, which left us with a mortgage of 
one thousand, completely refurnished the 
house, and bought five thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds. Thus, in sixteen years, 
our real estate investments had enabled 
us to put something like nine thousand 
dollars into. safo securities, so that we 


might look forward to an independent old 
age. 

We have now lived seven years in the 
house we built. According to present 
building conditions, the house, which 
cost us Sors ve hundred eight years a 
could not be duplicated t ayk ble 
that price. 

My husband and I possess only a gram- 
mar-school education, but from the first 
we determined to send our children to col- 
lege. To this end, we opened a bank 
account for each child soon after its birth. 
Though my husband's wages were small, 
we made it a rule to put away ten cents 
a day for each of the youngsters. 

As the children grew older, they added 
what they could totheir accounts by work- 
ing during their vacations. When the 
eldest three were ready for college, they 
found that they could pay their expenses 
without our help. Ten cents a day for 
eighteen years, with interest, amounts to 
almost thirteen hundred dollars! 

Our youngsters attend the university 
in their home city and live at home, so 
their college expenses consist chiefly of 
tuition and books. Incidentals, such as 
class fees, they pay for by working after 
school hours. The girl is stenographer 
and bookkeeper for alu mber concern; one 
boy clerks in a grocery store, and the other 
works in a garage. All three are practically 
self-supporting. 


or dou 


A PRESENT our income is about fifty- 
six dollars a week. My husband, a 
warehouse foreman, makes forty-two 
dollars a week, and the three elder children 
contribute the remainder. 

Of the forty-two dollars, my husband 
EE four. The rest we distribute as fol- 
OWS: 

Seven dollars for the savings account; 
$4 for insurance and lodge dues; $18 for 
food; $5 for incidentals (heat, light, tele- 
phone, small repairs); $2 for taxes; $2 for 
amusements, magazines, and charity. 
Fourteen dollars contributed by the chil- 
dren is set aside for clothes for five mem- 
bers of the family. 

The eighteen dollars set aside for food 
is used mainly to buy groceries, fruit, and 
meat. These necessities are supplemented 
by eggs, poultry, and vegetables from our 
garden. 

My eldest daughter, who is clever with 
the needle, makes our dresses at home for 
a fraction of what the same garments 
would cost in the shops. Nothing is dis- 
carded. Perhaps there is a frock that the 
elder ns has outgrown. It is taken 
apart, re-dyed, and made over—with the 
addition of a new collar and cuff set or a 
bit of new trimming—into a brand-new 
frock for the younger girl. Wraps are 
always bought ahead in order to take ad- 
vantage of the low prices at the end of 
the season. 

We take as much amusement as we can 
afford, for it keeps us fresh and keen for 
our work: MRS. S. L. G. 
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At Exactly Open Car Cost '1500 


Freight and Tax Estru 


The Improved Hudson Coach 
The Easiest Steering and Riding Hudson Ever Built 


This Hudson Coach is the first closed car ever to sell at exactly 
open car cost. And Hudson, alone, can build it. As the largest 
producer of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world, Hudson 
exclusively holds the advantages to create this car and this price. 


With Genuine Balloon Tires 


And now genuine balloon tires are standard 
equipment. Do not confuse with “semi- 
balloon” types. 

Note, too, that Hudson has not simply “added 
balloon tires." Both running and steering gear 
have been specially designed to compensate 
for the radical differences balloon tires bring. 


The result is the easiest steering, most 


comfortable and steadiest riding Hudson ever 
built. And braking efficiency is almost doubled. 


More than ever, “Closed Car Comforts at 
Open Car Cost" is the uppermost buying issue. 
Note how fast the Coach is displacing open 
cars. As the wanted type the Coach maintains 
the highest resale value against the waning 
desirability of the open car. 


Why Buy an Open Car? 
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A dripping pan 
should be placed 
in the oven be- 
neath the rack on 
which the ham 
rests. Bake about 
thirty minutes to 
the pound. e- 
move the ham; 
the wrapper, crisp 
from the heat, will 

come off easily 


Place thewhole 
Premium Ham 
into the oven, 
wrapped just as 
you get it from 
your dealer. The 
Swift wrapper 
makes a perfect 


parchment  bak- d 
ing bag. Anda p. 
Premium Ham 

does not need to 


be parboiled be- 
fore baking 


It is 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
à Ham 


While the ham is 
stillhot, insertone 
prong of a carving 
fork under the 
tind at the butt 
endand roll to- 
ward the shank. 
The rind should 
come off easily, in. 
one piece, and 
| with none the 
underlying fat 
clinging to it 


The ham is now § 
ready to be served. 
You will find it 
especially deli- 
cious; baked this 
way, 1t retains 
every bit of the 
delicate Premium 
flavor 


T Thanksgiving the serving of a whole Premium Ham has a particular fitness. 
The air of abundance it imparts to the dinner table is a perfect expression of 
the spirit of that day which we have set aside to give thanks for plenty. 


Yet the purchase of a whole Premium Ham is a practical economy. It brings 
you this finest of ham—tender, juicy, mild in flavor—at a saving in cost per pound. 


This way of baking the whole ham, in the original parchment wrapper, is 
becoming more and more popular; it keeps the full Premium flavor in the ham. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 


‘The Most ImportantT iine 
| In My Life" Tod bya 


Great Surgeon 


OMEN who first are attract- 

ed to Holeproof Hosiery by 
its lustrous, sheer appearance, are 
pleasantly surprised — wearing it— 
to find that its charming beauty is 
matched by unusually long service. 
It is this combination of style and 
durability that has made Holeproof 
the preferred hosiery of millions. 
Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 
and money will go farther. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


© H. H. Co. 
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Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 
is offered in Full-Fashioned, 
Chiffon Extra-Stretch Ribbed 
reps and other popular styles. 
Holeproof is also made for men 
and children in all wanted styles 
and materials. If yourdealer can- 
not supply you, write for price 
list and illustrated booklet. 
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Heres the delicious 
whole wheat breakfast dish! 


Golden Wheatena is bringing the nation to 
health-giving whole wheat through its irresist- 
ible flavor. 


With its vital, body-building, easily-digested 
nutriment, each spoonful. helps to add golden 
years to your life. The healthful vitamines; 
tissue-building proteins; bone-making mineral 
salts; bran, the natural regulator; and even the 
little 'golde n heart of the wheat, with its energy- 
\ giving carbohydrates—all are retained from 

choicest winter wheat by the exclusive Wheatena 
\ method of roasting. 


j Golden wheat fields! Golden Wheatena! 


) 
j Golden years added to the lives of the nation! 


] 
| / jJ Your grocer has Wheatena, or will get it for 
; you. Get the yellow-and-blue package today 
Hv] —for a delicious whole wheat breakfast to- 
24 morrow. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


golden years! 


Try Wheatena Bread 


1 cup Wheatena 5 cups white flour 
3 cups boiling water 3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
14 cup lukewarm water 3 tablespoons melted lard 
thy yeast cake 1 tablespoon salt 

Pour boiling water over after dough is on the board and 
Wheatena, stir well and cool. let rise. until double in bulk. 
Dissolve yeast in the 24 cup warm Keep dough in kneading soft as 
water, add to Wheatena, also 1 possible. Greasing the hands 
tablespoon of the sugar and 1 cup will facilirare the work. Mold 
of the flour. Beat well and ler rise into loaves, fill pans ! 5 full and 
one and one-half hours. Then let rise. until double in bulk. 
add rest of the flour and sugar, Brush melted butter. over tops. 
lard and salt. Knead ten minures Bake 45 minutes. 


Free Sample Package 
and book of recipes showing 
many dainty and economical 
> ways in ni Wheatena may 


Out of the wheat field cometh strength! 
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WHAT YOUNG MEN SHOULD HAVE 
IN AN OVERCOAT 


Young men want in an overcoat all the good things that 
all men want; warmth, comfort, all-wool fabrics; fine 
durable tailorin g But young men want something more; - 
style; the distinctive" air" that goes with coats that have - Š 
an easy swing and carefree drape : 
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Never let silk garments 


lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


A conclusive 
safety test for 


garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap 
is gentle enough to be 
used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


Simply ask yourself 
this question: 


"Would I use this 
Soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your an- 
swer is instantly 
"Yes," because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have pro- 
tected lovely complex- 
ions by the use of Ivory 
Soap. 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today 

will soon become streaked 
and faded if treated like the cottons 
of the general wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, un- 
dergarments, stockings, are sure to 
contain impurities which are ru- 
inous to both colors and fabrics if 
allowed to remain even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, 
be washed in gentle Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after being worn. 


No, this is not a heavy task. 
Ivory suds, instantly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake soap, 
cleanses fine things quickly—in 
just a few moments of dipping 
and squeezing. 


Stockings need no ironing. If 
you cannot iron at once the things 
that do need ironing, they should 


iv 
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be laid away, fresh and clean, until 
ironing day comes. What a dif- 
ference this treatment will make 
in their appearance and lasting 
qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already 
know that Ivory is the first choice 
of millions of women for the 
cleansing and protection of lovely 
complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 
of IVORY FLAKES 


It will giveus great pleasure to send 
you without charge a generous sam- 
ple of [vory Flakes, together with 
our beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of launder- : 
ing information. A request by mail 
will bring a prompt response. 
Address Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
18-LF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt 
in the suds, and tea or blue 
the last rinse very dark. Press 
first between thin black 
cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 


Woolen garments should be 
washed in Zukewarm Ivory 
suds only, and rinsed in water 
of the same temperature. Ex- 
tremes of heat or cold will 
shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few min- 
utes in cold water, then drop 
into a two-quart Mason jar 
containing one-fourth pack- 
age Ivory Flakes and one 
quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, 
then put fresh suds in jar, 
place it ona block of wood in 
a kettle half full of hot water 
and boil for fifteen minutes 
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Good Losers I’ve Known 


In sports, in business, and in the home, I have met men and women who stood 
forth at their best in the face of misfortune—All of us must take our 
hard knocks at times, and I often think that the way we do it is 
the final test of our characters—That’s why I am teach- 
ing my boy how to lose, as well as how to win 


By Edgar A. Guest 


T MAKES no difference who or what 
you are—rich and powerful, or poor 
and insignificant—you have got to 
make up your mind to one fact: 
You can't always have things as you 

want them to be! 

You cannot win every time, whether it 
be in sport, in business, or in the great 
Game of Life itself. The other feNow will 
sometimes hold the winning cards; circum- 
stances will sometimes be against you; no 
matter how hard you fight, sometimes you 
will lose. 

If you accept that fact, for it is a fact, 
ask yourself these questions: “Am I a 

ood loser? How do I take it when I am 
Beaten? What do people say about me 
when they see me defeated?" 

I know that you must have courage in 
order to win. But I sometimes think it 
takes more real courage to be a good loser. 
I am sure it takes more character. 

. Many a victor is disliked, despised, be- 
grudged the laurels he has won. And 
many a loser carries from the field of 
failure the love and sympathy and respect 
of every onlooker. 

Nobody is pleased when a cad breaks 
through to victory. Nobody exults when 
a cheat prospers, or when a bully tri- 
umphs. You don’t feel like cheering when 
a man who yesterday whined over his 
hard luck has a stroke of good luck to-day. 

I know one man who is a delightful 
host—until the card table is brought out! 
Then he becomes insufferable. He can 
neither win nor lose gracefully. 

When he wins, it is bad enough. He 
gloats, but at least he is good-humored; 
whereas, if he loses, he becomes a surly, 
ill-tempered, bad-mannered cad. The mo- 
ment he begins to think he is not going to 
win, his tongue turns bitterly sarcastic, 
and the smile on his face gives way to a 
disagreeable sneer or a frown of vexation. 

To be a good loser is a lesson I am trying 

. to teach my boy Bud, who has begun to 
play hard. 

I don’t have to teach him the thrill of 
victory. From the very beginning, he 
wanted to win. We all do. But, also from 
the beginning, he never was willing to lose. 


And neither are we—until we learn to do it. 
hen Bud was a little over seven we 
had a family game of parcheesi one eve- 
ning. He and d were partners against his 
mother and Marjorie. I noticed that he 
pouted plainly whenever one of his men 
was sent back; but he was in great glee 
when he could send back one of his 
mother's or Marjorie's men. When he saw 
that we were going to be defeated he lost 
his temper nd refused to play any longer. 
I let him go and pout in the corner, 
while I finished the game. Then I smilingly 
congratulated the winners and thanked 
them for having given me what would 
have been a very happy evening— but for 
the bad grace of my partner. And I 
apologized for his behavior. 


WHILE I was undressing him, a little 
later, I talked it all over with him. 

“Tt hurts to lose!" he said. “I didn't 
scant to lose; and they kept sending me 
back all the time.” 

I explained to him that in every game, 
someone must win and someone must lose. 
Unless we are willing to lose cheerfully 
when the game goes against us, we should 
never play. Important as victory seems 
to be, it is not all-important! The big 
things are the thrill of the contest, of 
doing one’s best—and the way one meets 
either victory or defeat. 

Since that night, I have often taken 
Bud with me to the golf course, so that 
he could see men who know how to win or 
to lose with equal grace. He has seen 
some who do not know how to do either. 
Especially has he seen some bad losers; 
and unconsciously they helped me to teach 
him the lesson I want him to learn. 

Last summer I was playing with one of 
these men, and Bud was along. On one 
hole, the man missed a short putt for a 
win. In a fit of anger, he swung viciously 
at the ball, knocking it far into the woods. 
His caddie was obliged to recover it. 

Another time he flung his club awa 
after missing a stroke. He snarled at his 
own misfortune and railed at what he 
termed the “‘good luck” of others. 

"Gee!" Bud whispered to me. “I 


wouldn't play with a fellow like that!" 

The man had spoiled my afternoon’s 
pleasure, but I was grateful to him never- 
theless. He had given Bud a wonderful 
lesson in how aot to lose. Not long after 
that another man gave him an equally 
wonderful lesson in the opposite thing— 
how to be a good loser. 

A tournament was on; and this man, an 
excellent golfer, had been drawn to play 
against a man he had often defeated. It 
seemed certain that he would win easily. 
But it happened that he was decidedly off 
his game that afternoon, while his op- 
ponent played unusually well. 

The good golfer had to give ten strokes 
to the other man as a handicap. In the 
face of this, and with the luck constantly 
against him, he was beaten. It meant his 
elimination from the tournament, which 
everyone had thought he would win. And 
this was particularly trying, because he 
was defeated by a man who was no match 
for him under ordinary conditions. 

I met them as they came in after the 
finish. 

" How did it end?" I asked, expecting 
of course that the better golfer had won. 

“Shake hands with the victor,” he said, 
indicating his successful rival. “It was a 
real joy to see him play this afternoon.” 

“Eddie,” the winner exclaimed, “I 
want to tell you something! I won because 
our friend was off his game. It was just 
the turn of the luck. Buc I never before 
saw a man play bad golf so well!" 


[ATER. the winner told me that, in spite 
of exasperating misfortunes, his op- 
nent never showed a sign of irritation. 

e never lost his temper or his courteous 
manner. 

“He even showed me how to make shots 
which helped me to defeat him!" said the 
man who won. ''He is the best sport I 
ever knew." 

"Those were two men I was glad to have 
Bud see. One knew how to be modest and 
generous in victory. The other knew how 
to be cheerful and generous in defeat. 
Both had my admiration; but the good 
loser seemed to me to be the real winner 
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I know men who have everything, ex- 
cept genuine fellowship, because they 
have not leared how to lose. They are 
brilliant and even lovable in success; but 
things must go their way, or there is no 
living with them. 

This is not confined merely to sport; 
it runs through life itself. They must be 
elected to office, or they stay away from 
the lodge or the church or the club. If 
one of their ideas is voted down, they 
either sulk or withdraw to form another 
organization, in which they may be su- 
preme. The little girl who takes her doll- 
rags and goes home still typifies the 
ruling spirit in many men 
and women. They fancy 
they can go through the 
years without losing; and, 
fancying that, they lose 
everything which makes life 
worth while. 

Bad losers are merely 
spoiled children grown up. 
Defeat, after all, is the true 
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Men on the street began to berate him, 
for human nature is sometimes thought- 
less. But this man said nothing, while 
things went from bad to worse for him. 
His daughter began to entertain the 
children of the neighborhood at dances, 
and to teach them how to dance. In this 
way she made a little money. Her father, 
instead of hiding in his room, came to 
these parties and played the piano for the 
children to dance by. 

He was always in good humor. He 
never apologized for what had happened, 
nor did he waste time in telling others of 
his troubles. He wanted a job, but none 
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T TAKES courage to be a good winner; but 


that made a fortune for himself and for 
others. He was rich again before anyone 
realized that he had done anything at all. 
But still he went about his affairs with 
that quiet smile of his, and that always 
cordial manner. 

Now the town is proud of him, and the 
man in the street who once spoke of him 
as a has-been will tell you the story of his 
come-back. He was a good loser, and an 


yd good winner. He knew, as the 
Apostle said, how to be abased, and how to 
abound. 


I believe that many of our thousands of 
divorce cases can be traced to bad losers, 
on one side or the other. 
Marriage has not gone al- 
together the way of either 
husband or wife. It has up- 
set their whims and fancies, 
and crossed their desires. 
They entered the game, ex- 
pecting to win, and hoping 
to win; but they were not 
willing to lose. It was hinted 


index of character. How do 
you take it? Does it bring 


LI] 
I still more courage to be a good loser," says 
Mr. Guest in the accompanying article. No 


atint he marriage vows, but 
they didn't take it seriously. 


out the best that is in you, 
or the worst? 


AND don’t think I am 
talking only of winning 
or losing a mere game, or a 
tournament, or some con- ` 
testof that kind. Life brings 
us far more important strug- 
gles; and sometimes we win 
—but not always! Our own 
happiness and the happiness 
of others depend on our 
being good losers when the 
struggle goes against us. 

Among the men of affairs 
in this world you will dis- 
cover a high percentage of 
good losers. Not many of 
them have found the road 
smooth all the way. But 
they accepted the rough 
places as a part of their 
needed experience; they took 
the bitter along with the 
sweet; they faced triumph 
and disaster, and treated 
"those two impostors just 
the same.” 

What is the most thrilling 
story in real life? Isit about 
the man who has always 
been climbing, and who 
never was thrown for a rude 
loss? Not at all. The best 
story is that of the come-back! Nothing 
else can stir our admiration or our im- 
agination like the come-back! In sports 
we cheer for him more lustily than we do 
for the athlete who is in his prime. The 
world loves a man who is striving to rise 
again after having been down, because the 
world knows he is a good loser. If he 
hadn't known how to lose, he wouldn't 
know how to rise again. 

A friend of mine tells this story: In one 
of the industrial cities of this country a 
big executive made a bad guess several 
years ago. He had been a leader, and a 
rather spectacular leader, among the busi- 
ness men of his state. But his judgment 
was wrong on one all-important deal; and 
the error was not his fault, either. His 
enterprises came down with a crash, and 
he was left dead-broke. 


doubt you agree with him, because in your own 
experience you have seen some man, woman, or 
child win the unbounded respect of everyone by 
the way he or she faced adversity. Think over the 
good losers you have known in business, in sports, 
in private life, and select from among them the 
one whose character in the face of misfortune 
shines out the brightest. 
account of that person. Tell of the loss that was 
suffered and of the way in which it was met. 
Make your picture so vivid, and your statements 
of fact so specific that others may learn from your 
letter how this wonderful human being fought 
cleanly and gamely against great odds. 
For the best letter of not more than 400 words 
we offer the following prizes: $20, first prize; $10, 
second prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes 
December 20th. Winning letters will appear in the 
March issue. 
Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Contributions to this contest and any enclosures 
cannot be returned; so you must make a copy of 
your contest letter, and of any enclosures, if you 
want to preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be sent under 
separate cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


came to hand, so he played the piano for 
his daughter’s little parties. 

Time went on, and people began to 
have a new respect for him. He hadn’t 
whined. They began to feel sorry for him, 
and to wish that life had treated him more 
kindly. They talked of how hard it must 
be for him to be in comparative poverty 
rae the lavish way he had formerly 
ived. 


EANWHILE, he had started afresh, 

although he didn’t advertise his start. 
He just went to work modestly in a small 
office. Perhaps it was two years before 
anyone knew he was coming back. Then 
the town began to see the drama that was 
unfolding before their eyes. ‘This man was 
rising again. When the time was ripe he 
put over a splendid stroke of business, one 


Then write a definite 


She was the sweetest girl in 
the world, and he was the 
finest man in the world, on 
the wedding day; and it 
would always be so. 
"Hurrah for us, every- 
body! We are married now. 
This joy is always to last; 
her beauty is never to fade, 
and his tender, thoughtful 
manner is never to change!" 


BU it did change—she 
did fade a little; cares 
came on, and she spoke 
harshly, and helost his tem- 
per. Marriage became a bur- 
den which one or the other 
failed to bargain for. She 
could not lose with grace. 
He could not, or would not, 
give up the idea that even 
matrimony must always go 
his way. So he threw her 
over, or she threw him over; 
andthedivorcecourtentered | 
their names on its docket. 

Instead of making the 
best of it, they made the 
worst of it. They had mar- 
ried, as they had done every- 
thing else, expecting to coin. 
They had lost, or seemed to 
have lost, and so they fell to 
snarling, and curdled their 
love into bitter enmity. 

The good losers in matrimony even- 
tually become the winners! course 
they are hurt when the shocks come to 
them. She suffers when he seems thought- 
less and unkind, and he suffers when she 
falls short of his ideal. Each does things 
which the other dislikes. Love is not al- 
ways thoughtful, nor are true lovers al- 
ways perfect. The burdens grow heavy 
and the trials great. 

'The good losers set their faces to the 
future! Things are bad now, but they 
will get better. We have made our bar- 

ain, and we will live up to it. There will 
e no whimpering in public. We shall tell 
no one how deeply we have been hurt. 
For the sake of the children, for the sake 
of our parents, for the sake of our friends, 
for the sake even of matrimony as an in- 
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stitution, we shall abide by our vows. 
We shall not declare marriage to be a 
failure, a delusion, or a sham, just because 
we have not yet attained its fullest hap- 
piness. We shall be as brave and as cheer- 
ful and as kindly as we can be in the 
circumstances, and perhaps we may yet 
attain that happiness which we have tried 
for and seemingly have lost. At the least, 
others shall not be made miserable by our 
presence nor come to despise us for our 
weakness and our selfishness. 

Thousands of happy homes have been 
born of this spirit; yes, millions of them! 
If all who have been disappointed in their 
first year of married life had run to the 
divorce courts, few would ever have cele- 
brated even a tin wedding. 

It is the good losers that make successes 
of themselves and of their lives. It is the 
good losers that make true friends and 
kind and helpful neighbors. It is the good 
losers that build the nation, fight its wars, 
and support its institutions. 

The bad loser is the country’s spoiled 
child. He thinks only of himself and of 
his own comfort. He even gives for self- 
gratification. He wants to be known as a 
giver. If you doubt it, ask him sometime 
to give anonymously to a needy cause, and 
hear him start to grumble at the demands 
made upon his purse. 


R some reason it seems harder for a 
man to be a good loser in politics than 
in almost any other line of endeavor. Per- 
haps it is because a political defeat is such 
a public matter—everybody knows about 
it. But for that very reason, a man who 
finds himself left behind in the counting of 
ballots, who becomes one of the ''also- 
rans," ought to watch himself closely, and 
be sure that he doesn't show any of the 
ruinous symptoms of bad sportsmanship. 
A good loser in politics is likely to come 
back and beat his opponents some of these 
days; but a bad loser drops into an 
obscurity so dense that he has little 
chance ever to escape from it. 

In one of the small towns of this 
country a merchant ran for office, and was 
overwhelmingly defeated. He polled so 
few votes that he appeared ridiculous in 
the eyes of his neighbors, and both his 
social and business standing were in 
danger. It's hard to be laughed at, and 
still hold your ground. 

But this merchant was a good sport. 
What is more, he knew the perils of be- 
coming the town joke. So he beat the 
town to it! The morning after the election 
he put this sign in his window: 


Twenty-five dollars reward for the 
name of the man who cast that vote for 
me. 


Everybody saw it, and everybody 
laughed. But they laughed with him, and 
not at him. People came into his store to 
shake hands and congratulate him on his 
sense of humor and sportsmanship. The 
story of the sign went the rounds of the 
county, and farmers, who dearly love 
good losers, began to drop into his store 
to trade. So that merchant, threatened 
with disaster, turned his defeat into a 
personal triumph by proving that, how- 
ever ineffective he was as a candidate for 
office, he was the town's best loser. 

The art of losing is not easy to acquire. 
It is a moral rather than an intellectual 
trait. Even the bad loser will at times 
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ive up gracefully enough that for which 
om cares nothing. Let the prize be not 
dear to him, and you may have it, with 
his compliments. He will toss you the 
crumbs from his table with a smile; but 
take not the whole cake, or you will lose 
his friendship. 

And from Divine Power comes a still 
sterner test. We have professed our faith 
in God, and have taught our children to 
reverence His name. He has given to us 
countless blessings, for which we have 
said we were deeply grateful. 

Then, some day, death comes into the 
home and takes from us one of our loved 
ones. Are we good losers then? Not many 
of us, I fear. We row rebellious under the 
blow. Why should we be stricken so? 

"Why should my child, my mother, my 
sister, my brother, my husband, my wife, 
be taken?" is the common cry of all. We 
have bargained with you for life, not for 
death. Of course we knew these our 
loved ones might die, yes, must die; but 
we had expected them to live! We had 
expected to win with them, not to lose. 
We had believed God to be gracious, and 


We had believed life to be 
Now 


He is not. 
fair and pleasant, and it is not. 
there is nothing left to live for. 


OTHER and I—to those who know 
1*À my home! need not explain that I call 
her ‘‘ Mother," as do Bud and Janet, whose 
mother she is—we two, Mother and I, 
have been through it all; we have said it 
all. We have iebelied in our dark days, 
but we have tried to cling to our faith. 
We have tried to be good losers to God, if 
not always to man. We have tried, after 
time had softened the hurt, not to let our 
pet steal out and spoil the joy of others. 
)ften she has laughed, when she little 
felt like smiling. She has walked lightly 
when her heart was heavy within her, and 
she has come back to life, willing to go 
forward through the future, for the ake 
of all the others about her who still need 
her, and for the sake of life itself. 
She is the best, the most gracious, the 
most courageous loser I have ever known. 
There is still another side to-this. In 
our young days and fair we all become 
acquainted with (Continued on page III) 


At length a dozen cab drivers were ushered into the parlor. Marcia scrutinized each one 
carefully. . . . Twice she hesitated—then went on. But of the third rotund chap she 


asked, “You brought me from the station to the hotel this afternoon, didn't you? 


The Mystery of Room 513 


_A story 


By Corinne Harris Markey 


IKE a clear-headed, indomitable 
womanready tolauncha daughter 
socially, smilingly determined 
that no person or no thing should 
deter her from the triumphs she 

had planned, alert to perceive a menace 
and quick to act in dispelling it, like such a 
fond and fearless mother, Paris, on thethir- 
teenth of April in the year nineteen hun- 
dred, gayly bedecked and coolly expectant, 
awaited the morrow, the day on which the 
GreatExpositionand Assembly wastoopen. 

On this day, the thirteenth of April in 
nineteen hundred, two travelers, a slim, 
eager girl of twenty, and a slender, weary 
woman of forty-five, entered the city of 
Paris by the Gare de Lyon. They came 
from Asia Minor, and before that from 
China, through the northern part of 
India, through Afghanistan and Persia. 
For ten years they had lived in Asia. The 
older woman, Mrs. Taber, was a Protes- 
tant missionary from the States. The girl 
was Marcia Taber, her only child. Mr. 
Taber, the husband and father, who had 
also been a missionary, was dead. 

As they neared Paris, Mrs. Taber ap- 
peared slightly distressed, and complained 
of a frontal headache. There was no 
cause for anxiety, as headaches were usual 
with Mrs. Taber. Marcia was sorry that 
her mother did not feel well, but she was 
not greatly disturbed. 

Her own emotions were keyed to a fine 
pitch. Her wide-set blue eyes, that were 
forever going on pilgrimages of dreams, 
were now alert and at attention. Her 
large floppy hat, that was forever slipping 
adorably to one side over her soft light 
curls was now pinned on with unbecoming 
straightness. She was about to enter 
Paris! To see the wondrous Exposition! 
And then, after that, to go home to 
America! 

Facteurs, uniformed and numbered, 
awaited the arrival of the train. One, 
easily remembered by his bandy legs, took 
the Tabers’ hand luggage and led the way 
to the hall wherein the customs examina- 
tions were made. Then he engaged a cab 
for the ladies. They had decided to go to 
a first-class hotel for a day or two while 
they looked about for a pension. Ac- 
cordingly, they were driven along the 
Avenue de l'Opera to the Hotel Minervois. 

“Marcia, dear, let’s take a suite, so that 
we can each have a room by ourselves,” 
said Mrs. Taber. "My head aches fear- 
fully,” she added, in explanation of this 
proposed extravagance. 

“All right, Mumsey." So great was 
Marcia's excitement as she gazed about at 
the brilliant city that she would have 
readily agreed to charter the whole hotel. 

“A suite?” The clerk of the Hotel 
Minervois raised his eyebrows and held up 
his hands despairingly. “1 am desolated, 
Madame. but I cannot provide you with a 
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suite. We have only single rooms—one 
on the fifth floor for you, Madame, and 
one on the seventh for Mademoiselle?” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Taber, as she 
signed her name to the register. 

Marcia too, in a vertical, schoolgirl 
script, wrote her name beneath her moth- 
er’s. Then they followed a bell boy across 
the lobby, into the elevator, and up to the 
fifth floor. A maid of remarkable thinness 
was supplying with towels the room to 
which T2 "aber was assigned. Marcia 
gazed admiringly at the luxurious furnish- 
ings. 

“Please bring a pitcher of ice water,” 
Mrs. Taber instructed the boy. Then, to 
Marcia, "It's just five o'clock, dear; 
suppose we rest until seven and then have 
dinner?" 

“All right, Mumsey. Let me help you 
undress." Marcia unlaced and removed 
her mother's shoes; loosened the heavy 
coil of hair, brushed and braided it; then 
from a bag she took a negligee and slippers. 
The boy returned with the ice water. 
Marcia kissed her mother on the cheek 
and pressed cool fingers on her hot fore- 
head. “Pil run along now. Hope your 
headache will be gone when I come back 
at seven.” ; 

ARTES carefully noting the number on 

the door, 513, Marcia was conducted 
by the boy to a room on the seventh floor— 
number 713. She stopped for a moment 
and gazed at the brass numerals, a little 
startled by the repetition of the unfor- 
tunate number. 

“April 13th! Room 513! And 713!” 
she said aloud. “Well, it's a good thing 
I'm not superstitious!” 

The vague premonition of evil passed. 
Marcia smiled brightly at the rosy-cheeked 
boy. “The Exposition opens to-morrow 
—aren’t you excited?” she asked. 

The boy’s eyes were fastened on the 
slim young girl in frank admiration. "Why 
yes, Mademoiselle!" he responded as he 
slowly backed out of the room. 

As the daughter of a missionary, Marcia 
had always lived in humble fashion. Never 
before had she stopped in a hostelry of 
such magnificence. She observed the de- 
tails of the room, impressed by the 
elegance of the furnishings. Then she 
stood by the window, gazing out over the 
city, trying to realize that she, little 
Marcia Taber, was actually in Paris, that 
in an hour or so she and her mother would 
be dining in the fashionable salle à manger, 
that to-morrow they would witness the 
opening of the great Exposition. It is a 
wonderful and rare experience to have 
one's dream come true. For years Marcia 
and her mother had planned this trip. 

Marcia did not feel sleepy, but her 
mother had said that they should rest until 
seven; so, after changing her frock for a 
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Chinese robe, and sending for ice water, she 
obediently lay down on the big white bed. 

Presently her thoughts became con- 
fused. The bandy-legged porter of the 
station. did a wild dance with the ex- 
tremely thin chambermaid. "The hotel 
clerk, the cab driver, a rotund little 
fellow, the elevator man, a nondescript 
person, and the rosy-cheeked bell boy 
joined hands and circled around poor 
Marcia, shouting at the top of their voices: 

“April 13th! Room 513! Room 713! 
Good thing you aren’t superstitious, Mar- 
cia! Good thing you aren't superstitious!” 

Marcia awoke in a panic. Horror tensed 
her muscles. Her body was damp with 
cold perspiration. She was afraid to move - 
or to breathe. The room was dark. The 
black awfulness pressed down on her with 
terrific force. She felt stifled. She tried to 
scream, but no sound came. Oppressed 
by a hideous sense of evil she lay in mute 
terror, unable to cry out. 

Gradually the horror lifted. She real- 
ized where she was. From out of the 
darkness the nebulous forms that had 
menaced her took shape, and she recog- 
nized the table, the dresser, a rocker. and 
a straight chair. Finally, she summoned 
courage to get up and turn on the lights. 

But even the lighted room did not dis- 
pel the fear that clutched her. Intuitively 
she felt that something was amiss, What 
was wrong? She listened attentively. All 
was silent. Why was the hotel so quiet? 
She went to the window and looked out. 
Myriad lights twinkled at her. She real- 
ized that it was night-time. 

She had pinned her chatelaine watch to 
the sheet. Now she walked around the 
bed and looked at the time. Twelve 
o’clock! Midnight! Had she slept seven 
hours? And they were to have dined at 
seven! Her mother? Why hadn’t her 
mother awakened her? She. too, must 
have overslept. 


HASstLy Marcia washed her hands 
and face, slipped into her traveling 
dress and left the room. The same elevator 


‘man, the nondescript person who had 


brought her up, now answered her sum- 
mons. She got off the elevator on the fifth 
floor. She tapped on the door of 513. There 
was no response. She tapped again, louder 
this time. Still no answer. Her mother 
must be sound asleep. Marcia turned the 
knob and the door opened. 

"Don't be frightened, Mother. It’s 
Marcia.” 

There was no reply. Marcia turned on 
the lights and involuntarily stepped back 
into the doorway, all the horror of her 
dream assailing her. 

The room was vacant. Absolutely va- 
cant.. No bed. No dresser. No table. No 
chairs. No carpet on the floor. No hang- 
ings at the windows—not even shades. 
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No pictures on the wall. The room was 
bare. Marcia stood aghast. 

She stepped out into the hall and 
looked at the number on the door. It was 
513. Dazedly she walked down the cor- 
ridor, and there she met the thin maid who 
had supplied her mother’s room with 
towels. The sight of this woman, so 
sanely going about her business, brought 
Marcia back to reality as the sharp 
hand-clap brings a hypnotic subject back 
to consciousness. She told herself that 
she had mistaken the floor. 

“My mother’s room—it wasn’t 515? 
It .was 413 or 613, 
wasn’t it?” she asked 
of the maid. 

“No, Mademoiselle; 
I do not know the num- 
ber of your mother’s 
room. I have not seen 
your mother.” 


ARCIA’S soft, - 

1*1 dreamy blue eyes 
grew hard and bright. 
Her voice became 
strained and tense. 
“You haven’t seen my 
mother! You haven’t 
seen my mother!” 

The maid appeared 
frightened by Marcia’s 
vehemence, and re- 
peated, “No, Made- 
moiselle, I have not 
seen your mother!” 

Marcia rushed on 
down the corridor until 
shereached theelevator. 

“Take me down!” 
she commanded. Then 
again, recognizing the 
man, she asked, ‘‘Do 
you remember what 
floor my mother is on?" 

The man gazed at 
her stupidly. His dull- 
ness, coupled with her 
fears, infuriated Mar- 
cia, and Marcia had 
the mildest and sweet- 
est of dispositions. Her 
voice rose an octave: 

“When you took my 
mother and me up to 
ourroomsatfiveo'clock, 
to what floor did you 
take us first?” 

The man found his 
tongue. ‘‘To the 
seventh floor, Made- 
moiselle." 

But when we first 
came, when my mother 
was with me, to what 
floor did you take us?” 

The man shrugged 
his shoulders. “To the seventh floor. Ma- 
demoiselle was by herself when I took 
her up.” 

A queer light came into Marcia’s eyes. 
Without waiting to argue with the ele- 
vator attendant she ran across the lobby 
and demanded of the sleepy-looking clerk. 

"My mother! My mother! Where is 
my mother?" 

The clerk looked at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. He was not the one who had been 
on duty at five o'clock. 

“Your mother, Mademoiselle? If you'll 
give me your name, I’ll—” 
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But Marcia was past bothering with 
clerks. “The manager! I must see the 
manager!" 

“The manager has retired to his apart- 
ments, Mademoiselle," demurred the 
young man. “Possibly he is asleep." 

“Then wake him up! I must see him at 
once! Something dreadful has happened!” 
Marcia showed signs of hysteria. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the clerk 
said, “I will send for him, Mademoiselle. 
Pray be seated.” 

But Marcia remained standing. 

Evidently the manager had not retired. 


In an unbelievably short space of time, 
bowing and smiling, he appeared before 
the distracted girl. He was a man of about 
forty-five, strongly built, with rugged 
features, a heavy mustache, and rather 
small, dark eyes hidden by bushy eye- 


brows. His name was Chupin, Jean 
seipi, 
“Good evening, Mademoiselle! How 


may I serve you?” 


“My mother, Monsieur,” —Marcia made 
a desperate effort at control—‘‘my mother 
and Í arrived this afternoon at the Gare 
de Lyon at five o'clock. We came di- 


rectly here. Mother was assigned to 
room 513 and I to 713. We were to rest 
until seven, then dine. I overslept.” 
Here, despite her effort Marcia’s voice 
went high and strident, “and now she is 
not there! The room is vacant!” 

“But, Madémoiselle, there is some mis- 
take,? soothed Monsieur Chupin. “We 
will straighten it out. Your name?” He 
reached for the register. 

“Marcia Taber. I wrote my name just 
beneath my mother’s.” 

Monsieur Chupin ran a pudgy finger 
down the page until he came to the name, 


Claude and Marcia continued their excursions. Claude proffered more sophisticated forms of entertain- 


“Marcia Taber'* written in prim script. 
"Here it is" he announced, ‘Marcia 
Taber, Room 713.” 

He turned the book for Marcia to see. 
She stared at it wildly. Then, with a 
strange gesture, she put her hand to her 
head. The name directly above hers was 
that of a man—a Frenchman! She swayed 
a trifle, and the kindly manager supported 
her with his arm. 

“Come, be seated, Mademoiselle.” 

"No!" Marcia refused firmly. “Send 
for the police! Send for the American 
consul!” 


The Mystery of Room 513, by Corinne Harris MARKEY 


Again she swayed and had it not been 
for Monsieur Chupin would have fallen to 
the floor. Then the present, with its cruel 
problem, was obliterated. She fainted. 
|: When she regained consciousness she 
was lying on a divan in a parlor off the 
lobby surrounded by a group of people. 
A young man was s aking to her: 

‘Feeling better, Miss Taber?” 

Marcia inclined her head. 

“You had a bit of a fainting spell; but 
you'll be all right now, I think.” 

Marcia's gaze clung to him appealingly. 
“Who are you?” she asked. 


ment, but Marcia refused them. And she shrank with positive fear from attending the Exposition 


“Tm Claude Willet, vice consul; and I 
have come to help you." 

Abruptly Marcia sat up. “That rosy- 
cheeked bell boy—get him—he'll remem- 
ber my mother." 

Monsieur Chupin sent off a messenger, 
and presently a line of bell boys filed into 
the room. 

Monsieur Chupin spoke: *Mademoiselle 
Taber, this is the commissaire de police.” 
He presented a tall, fine-looking man. 
"We have told him and Monsieur 
Willet your story," continued the mana- 
ger. "And now will vou be so kind as to 


point out the boy who escorted you to 
your room?" 

“This one!" Marcia indicated the 
youth who had served her. Then she ad- 
dressed him directly. “ You recognize me, 
don’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

“To what room did you take me?" 

“To 713." : 

"Yes; and before that, to what room 
did you take my mother and me?" 

The brief silence which followed her 
question was strained. Everyone seemed 
to stop breathing. The youngster’s gaze 


= 


was unfaltering and his voice steady as he 

replied, “Mademoiselle was not accom- 

panied by her mother when I took her to 
er room. 

The color drained from Marcia’s face. 
She looked very white and young and 
helpless. But the spirit in that delicate 
body fought valiantly. She turned to the 
American vice consul. “Mr. Willet, they 're 
all leagued against me. Will you help 
me?” 

Willet took a step nearer the pitiful 
little person, and when he spoke there was 
a reassuring fervor in his tone. “ Yes, Miss 
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Taber, I will help you. Who else saw 
your mother?" 

"A cab driver and a porter at the 
station." 

“Would you recognize them?” 

“The porter was bow-legged, and the 
cab driver was a round little fellow—I'd 
know them both." 

“Good! We'll hunt them up." 

A short, brisk conversation in French 
among the commissaire de police, the man- 
ager of the Hotel Minervois, and the vice 
consul followed. Then Willetsaid to Marcia, 
“While we're waiting I'd like to have a 
talk with the elevator man 
and the chambermaid." 
He moved toward the 
door, but Marcia's cry 
‘halted him. 
eA "Oh, don't leave me! 

Please don't leave me, Mr. 

Willet!” 

Willet hastened back 
and seated himself on the 
divan beside Marcia. The 
elevator man and the 
chambermaid were sent 
for. They reiterated their 
previous statements: Mar- 
cia was alone when she 

. was shown to her room. 


“AT LENGTH a dozen 
cab drivers were ush- 
ered into the parlor. Mar- 
cia scrutinized each one 
carefully. Several were 
little and round. Twice she 
hesitated—then went on. 
But of the third rotund 
chap she asked, “You 
brought me from the 
station to the hotel this 
afternoon, didn't you?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle." 

"Who was with me?" 

The answer came 
promptly. ‘‘There was no 
one with you, Made- 
moiselle." 

Marcia fell back as 
though she had been 
struck a smashing blow. 
But this time it was 
Claude Willet's arm that 
slipped around her. For a 
second her eyes were 
closed; but they fluttered 
apes just in time to see 
Monsieur Chupin tap his 
forehead significantly. In- 
stantly she was alert—on 
guard. 

“You think me mad, 
Monsieur Chupin!” she 
cried. ‘‘ You all think me 
mad!” The muscles in her 
face twitched. She dug her 
slim fingers into Claude Willet’s arm with 
a ferocity that made him wince. “But 
you, Mr. Willet, you do not think me 
mad?” Her frenzied eyes sought his 
beseechingly. 

“No, Miss Taber,” he replied gently; 
“I do not think you mad. l believe you 
are as sane as I am.” His words and his 
tone were reassuring; but his dark eyes 
were troubled with doubt. 

The bandy-legged porter arrived. A tiny 
flame of hope burned in Marcia’s eyes. But 
this time she let the commissaire de police 
do the questioning. (Continued on page 150) 


I'm Strong for Christmas, But— 


I object to Santa Claus getting all the glory while we poor fishes of men 
do his toting for him—So when my wife tries to make a reindeer 
out of me in a shopping mob, I just naturally go on strike 


Christmas comes but once a year 
And that will quite suffice; 
I can survive it—but I fear 
I could not stand it twice. 
(Yuletide folk-song of American husbands.) 


HRISTMAS is in the offing 
again, and once more the wife 
and I are having a heavy dis- 
cussion pro and con and vice 
versa as to whether she married 


By H. I. Phillips 


* Yes; lemme see. Edward G. Danby. 
No, that doesn't sound right. Edward E. 
Danby, I think it is. . . or maybe it's 
Edward T." 

“T should think, if a man was a ve 
dear friend of yours, you'd know his 
middle initial." 

“Not necessarily, my dear," I insist. 
* What is a middle initial between friends? 
I've known Eddie Danby for fifteen years. 


I don't mind a wrong middle initial 
nearly as much as I do an “L” shortage in 
my last name. I’m entitled to two “‘L’s,” 
and I want them. Last year I got a 
Christmas card addressed «pr L. Phelps" 
from a well-wisher who wrote across the 
card, "Best wishes from one who reads 
your column every day." Now, what 
can be done in a case like that? 

After the matter of initials is attended | 


me for better, or worse. 

My end of the argument 
is to insist that, while there 
is something in the wedding 
contract that puts a hus- 


band under an obligation to, 


love, honor, and protect, 
there is nothing in it that 
says he should carry bun- 
dles, argue with floor walk- 
ers, and risk his life and 
limbs in the Great Ameri- 
can Game of Christmas 


shopping. 
But 1 am strong for 


Christmas. Too much can- 
not be said for a custom 
that will encourage people 
to give something away, 
positively gratis, free of 
charge, and with no catch 
in it. 

Christmas is a season of 
good will, charity, and gen- 
eral benevolence, but it 
also has become a season. of 
intensive worry, frenzied 
footwork, arguments, ac- 
cidents, nervous break- 
downs, bruises, sprains, and 
contusions. Christmas giv- 
ing in America has degen- 
erated into a National En- 
durance Contest, combining 
all the aimlessness of a Six- 
Day bicycle race, all the 
strenuosity of a game of 
Gelic football, and the 
bedlam of an interstate 
motor-cycle meet. 

Now take my case: 

First in my Christmas 


The Holiday Spirit in a 
Department-Store Elevator 


LEVATOR MAN (as shoppers, trying to rush 
onto elevator, meet shoppers trying to rush off): 
Letemoffpleaze! Letemoffpleaze! 

Srout SnuopPEn (battling way out of elevator): 
F'goodness sakes! It’s a wonder some peepul 
wouldn’t knock a person over! D’jever see such 
manners? 

Seconp Stout SuopPrn (battling way onto eleva- 
tor): Why don’t you kill me and have done with it? 

Very Dicniriep SHOPPER (worming way off 
with expression of great mental agony): Won't 
some of you ladies try to show just a little con- 
sideration, painful as it may be? I wish to alight. 

Very Rep-Facep SuHoprer: Didja see the 
look that woman gimme? I s'pose she thinks this 
is her own personal elevator. The old pelican! 

Evevator Man: Next car! Next car! 

 MEpLEY or Voices: Wait a minute! . . . Leg- 
go! . . . Ouch, my arm, please! . . . Might show 
a little common decency ... Who? .. . Let- 
emoffpleaze! . . . Come on, Agnes! . . . You're 
killing me! . . . Beasts! . . . Mommer, he's on 
my foot! . . . Hold on! . . . No lady. . . . Who 
d'ya think vou are?... What's that? ... 
Please, you're tearing my clothes off. . . . Don't 
push meor I'll . . . Take your time. . . . Who're 
you glaring at, madam? .. . Brute! . . . All 
aboard. . . . Complain to the management! 


to we get down to missing 
addresses. This requires a 
careful study of the tele- 
phone book and city direc- 
tory, and a week or so 
of casual “By the way. 
Joe, where are you living 
now?” 

You never realize how 
many people move to new 
addresses in a year_until 
you start addressing Christ- 
mas cards. A lot of in- 
convenience would be 
avoided if the Book of 
Etiquette would sanction 
the idea of putting at the 
bottom of all Christmas 
cards: ‘Kindly notify the 
sender promptly of any 
change of address during 
the next twelve months." 

“ Now who" (or whom, I 
forget which) “else can you 
think of?" asks the wife. 

"How about Mrs. Jog- 
glesby?” 

“No; I don’t like that 
woman even if she is a 
neighbor. She told Mrs. 
Gilly my curtains were 
awful! Have you thought 
of sending one to Mr. 
Goomer?” 

"I'm off him. He owes 
me eleven dollars." 

* Maybe a card would re- 
mind him." 

"If I sent him a card, 
wishing him a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Prosperous New 
Year, he might come over to 


considerations comes the matter of Christ- 
mas cards. l'm not such a helpmate in 
this respect. Now and then I volunteer 
a couple of names or supply a missing 
address, but the wife does the heavy work. 
About the seventh of cember she 
presents something that looks like the 
"'enth Ward voting list, and suggests that 
we go over it together. I suggest the 
“scratches” and “added starters." 
“There’s Eddie Danby, we mustn't for- 
p him. He's a very dear friend of mine," 
point out. 
"Any middle 


: initial?" asks Mrs. 
Phillips. 


I see him every day or so at the club or 
some place, but I never greet him with 
‘Hello there, Edward J. Danby. How are 
you to-day?’ Nor does he rush up and 
shake my hand with an effusive, ' Hello, 
Harry W—beg pardon—Harry S. Phil- 
lips!’ If I like a man and he likes me, a 
middle initial can never come between us.” 

Still, it does take the kick out of the 
Christmas card when I get one from some 
fellow I think knows me pretty well, ad- 
dressed “Mr. Arthur I. Phillips," or 
* George H. Phillips.” I always get a few 
like this and always at least one “H. J. 
Phillips." 


borrow eleven dollars more." 

And so it runs. 

The Christmas card problem is fol- 
lowed by the item of Christmas shopping. 
I am a Christmas shopping slacker. 

I let my wife do it. i give the money 
till it hurts. But I will not shop even till 
it begins to hurt. This may qualify me 
for membership in the Terrible Husbands’ 
Club. Very well. My wife gets a certain 
kick out of Christmas shopping. She 
swears she doesn’t. But I know better. I 
have seen her shop. I am satisfed it 
doesn't hurt her the way it would hurt me. 
Furthermore, I know that, sh: ould I offer 


I'm Strong for Christmas, But—, by H. I. PHILLIPS 


to do all the shopping, she to furnish the 
money, she would never consider . the 
reversal. Women never are as happy as 
when they are buying something. 

My wife is an early shopper. My tend- 
ency is to wait until the last minute. I 
am a Last Minute Man. I inherited this 
from my father. He always did his shop- 
ping the night before Christmas. 

"There wouldn't be a toy or a gift in the 
house representing his Christmas con- 
tribution until late Christmas Eve. He 
would come home around ten o’clock—the 
stores kept open until midnight Christ- 
mas Eve in those days—all tangled up in 
rocking horses, drums, games, books, 
dolls, necklaces, gloves, and handker- 
chiefs. 

It was quite a job to unload him. He 
believed in conserving his energies for one 

reat effort, one great last-minute punch. 

e was very slow getting started on his 
Christmas sho ping, but he was a great 
finisher. Now I m that way. 


ACH year Mrs. Phillips will startle me 
by announcing, "We've got to begin 
thinking about our Christmas gifts." 

“Christmas gifts!" I exclaim. “Is 
Christmas nearly around again so soon?” 

“Only a few weeks off.” 

“There’s plenty of time. 
time.” 

“That’s what you say every year.” 

“But surely we haven’t got to start on 
Christmas presents now. Why the sum- 
mer’s hardly over.” 

“Well, if we decide what presents to 
buy now, it will be so much less trouble 
getting them.” 

“I haven’t given Christmas a thought 

et.” 
" “You never do until the last thing. 
Suppose I waited until the last week— 
what would happen?" 

“I don't know, I'm sure," I spar. 
"Let's call the Jenkses over and play 
pinochle." 

“Don’t forget your sister lives in Cali- 
fornia and we've got to get her presents off 
in advance. You can't wait until the last 
minute to decide what to buy her." 

“TIl sit down and decide on something 
in a few days, really. No fooling. Hon- 
estly. Now let's ’phone the Jenkses.” 

“Oh, very well; but you'll not postpone 
everything this year the way you did last 
Christmas." 

And so I manage to delay advisory ac- 
tion in the matter of Christmas gifts until 
about the end of November. Then some 


Plenty of 


Christmas morning as Phillips sees it 


evening, just as I settle 
down be a busy session 
with the radio, my wife 
will come in with a pad 
and pencil and say: 

* Now then, let's make 
up our Christmas list." 

“Our next selection by 
the Goody-Goody Gum- 
drops Orchestra will be 
* Does Popper Love Mom- 
mer?'" wheezes the radio. 

“That’s a peach of a 
number. Listen!" 

“I said, let's make up | 
our Christmas list." | 

“Maybe you'd rather G 
et KDKA and hear the 
Baca City Octette,” I 
urge. 

“Shut it off, please. 


chy 


We've got to make out our 
Christmas list." 
I surrender. “All right, 
we'l finish it all up." 
* Now there's your sister Etta. What 
do you think you'd like to get for her?" 
“I don't know. Something nice, such as, 
er— Well, what would you suggest?” 


All Christmas shoppers 
should carry license plates 


“Don’t start right off again this year 
leaving it all to me. You ought to have 
some idea what would make a nice gift to 
your own sister.” 

“Yes, of course. How 
about—let me see the pa- 
per... just a minute. 
. . . How about a beaded 
bag?” 

“You gave her a beaded 
bag last year.” 


=| “Well, er—er—how 

= about some gloves?” 

aes “T sent her six pairs on 
V her birthday last month, 


you know very well.” 
“Did you? I forgot. I 

wonder if she’d like a nice 

pair of skates? She’s very 


“a athletic.” 
MM "Skates! Skates in San 
i Mateo, California! That's 


you all over. If you had a 
sister in the tropics, would 
you send her a sled?” 


Phillips's idea of correct traf- 
fic control in department stores 


“You needn't be so positive about it." 

“Why, my dear, everybody knows they 
don't have any ice in San Mateo!" 

“That’s all right; but how do you know 
they don't have indoor skating rinks with 
artificial ice," I come back. 

“You're perfectly silly.” 

"You're not answering my question." 

“Oh well, if you want to be foolish 
enough to send ice skates to California, ga 
ahead says Mrs. Phillips. 

“Anyhow it isn't the gift, it's the 
spirit that counts—as you so often have 
said. I'd have you know that, no matter 
what I sent any of my family, they'd have 
the grace to know it was well intended." 

“Very well. Send your sister some 
snowshoes." 

“Oh, I knew this would wind up in an 
argument," I grumble. 

“Tve never been over our Christmas 
list with you yet without its winding up in 
an argument. That's the terrible part 
of it.' 

And one word leads to another. The 
wife sweeps out of the room with some- 
thing to the effect that I’m a brute, and I 
am left to tune into WXY and hear a 
good orchestra selection, which is very 
satisfactory so far as I am concerned. 


NEXT evening we start it all over again. 
“Well, shall we sit down and make 
out the list now?" my wife suggests. 

“No; you make up your list and PII 
make up mine," I reply firmly. "I've got 
it pretty well made up in my mind. Ina 
day or two I'll give it to you." 

" What do you think I should give your 
Aunt Ethel?" she persists. 

* Maybe she'd like a beaded bag." 

* No, I think I'll get her a kimono." 

“Irs all right with me.” 

“What should I select for your Cousin 
Carrie?" 

* Maybe she'd like a beaded bag." 

"For goodness sake, have you got a 
beaded bag you want to get nid of or are 
you selling them?” 

“Did I mention a beaded bag before?" 

“That’s all you ever mention. It’s 
either a beaded bag, or some gloves.” 

“Ts-it? Well, let me look at the paper. 
Wait a minute; here’s an ad! It says 
there’s a big sale of beaded ba—no, hold 
on—vanity cases.” 

“That might (Continued on page 178) 


William Muldoon Has Brought 
Thousands Back to Health 


Many of our celebrated statesmen, lawyers, generals, and financiers have gone 
to him to be physically rehabilitated —He tells here what has been the great 
^ secret of his ability to help these men, and eighteen thousand 
others, to avoid a breakdown, or to recover from one 


ILLIAM MULDOON is 
seventy-nine years old. 
But if his hair were not 
erfectly white you would 
hardly think him more 
than sixty, or perhaps even fifty. Judged 
by all the things that count, he is a 
marvelously young man. 
He has the straight-up-and- 
down carriage of a Pershing. His 
gray-blue eyes are keen and pene- 
trating. His hand is without the 
least sign of tremor. He can 
whisper so as to be heard across a 
big room; and I have heard that 
same voice ring out with a clear 
resonance that would easily reach 
the last man in a regiment. 
Recently, in one of New York's 
biggest hotels, a business man 
gave a luncheon to a hundred 
guests. Those men represented not 
only wealth but also real achieve- 
ment; they were from many walks 
of life—industry, finance, the pro- 
fessions, and the army. Among 
them was William Muldoon. 
There were speeches; some of 
them of considerable length. It 
was nearly four o'clock when Mr. 
Muldoon was called upon for a 
few remarks. Already some of the 
guests were starting to go. But 
there was something about Mul- 
doon's quiet, compelling way of 
speaking that made them pause. 
When he finished there was a 
tremendous burst of cheering 
and applause. The guests 
swarmed about him. Man 
after man was heard to say 
that he never before had 
heard more wisdom packed 
into such a brief speech. 
Happening to be in the 
corridor of the hotel when 
Mr. Muldoon passed through 
on his way from the luncheon, 
I beheld a curious sight. Per- 
son after person—both men 
and women—turned to look 
after him. As he stood there, exchanging 
a few words with me, I could have counted 
at least a dozen pairs of eyes studying him 
with a sort of irresistible fascination. 
Now, there is absolutely nothing bi- 
zarre about Mr. Muldoon, either in dress 
or in manner. He is a tall, quiet-man- 
nered, military-appearing gentleman. 
What riveted the attention of those 
people was his dynamic personality, the 


1t 


By M. K. Wisehart 


magnetism of a man whose body, and 
mind have been brought into perfect 
accord. 

There is a sort of singing perfection 
about every move that Muldoon makes. 
He has the spring of youth, the grace of 
long-accustomed self-control, which are 


William Muldoon was born May 25th, 1845, on a New York 
farm. When he was eight years old the family moved to New 
York City. At twelve, he was working for a wholesale grocer 
from three o'clock in the morning until three o'clock in 
the afternoon. Before serving in the Civil War, he took up 
wrestling, and when the war was over he continued in that 
sport, becoming an undefeated wrestling champion before 
he retired. He took John L. Sullivan in hand, when Sullivan 
was said to be down and out. 
Muldoon’s training, Sullivan won his famous 75-round bat- 
tlewith Kilrain. This led Muldoon to his real life work of help- 
ing other classes of men to regain their health and well-being 


as much a quality of mind and of charac- 
ter as of physique. 

Muldoon is not merely the world’s 
most famous trainer of men. He himself 
is undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able persons ka ever lived. 

I have seen him at work in the gym- 
nasium in his Hygienic Institute, near 
White Plains, New York. He asks no 


man to do what he himself cannot do. He 


After four months under 


has with him many men, between the 
ages of thirty and forty, who are in very 
good condition physically. He is twice 
their age—or more! Yet, working side by 
side with them in the gymnasium, I have 
seen him tire out six or eight of these 
men, one after another, while he finished 
as fresh as when he began! 

Muldoon attributes his health, 
as well as his success as-a trainer, 
to just one thing—the right prin- 
ciples of living and working. 

He is rich, but he works hard. 
His day is longer and his work is 
far more exacting than that of the 
average business man. He is up 
every morning at six o'clock. Then 
he exercises for half an hour to an 
extent that is moderate for him, 
though it would be strenuous for 
the average man. He has his 
shower bath, followed by break- 
fast—only one cup of weak coffee. 

Then his day really begins. He 
works at least eight hours, often 
twelve or fifteen. Incidentally, he 
frequently rides from ten to twen- 
ty miles on horseback and takes 
long walks about the countryside; 
for he is a sincere lover of nature. 


OUR after hour, he conducts 
the training of the men who 
have come to him seeking health. 
Incidentally, he is also director of 
a bank and of a coal mine, and is 
governor of a hospital. He is 
actively interested in the 
work of the welfare commis- 
sion of his county, and is 
a member of the New York 
State Athletic Commission. 
These things bring him 
many urgent problems. But 
he is never hurried, never 
harried, never overworked. 
He carries out in his own life 
that philosophy of doing the 
right thing, in the right way, 
at the right time, by which he 
has rehabilitated thousands 
—rich and poor, famous and humble, 
industrial leaders and financiers, states- 
men, generals, playwrights, novelists, 
college professors, athletes, pugilists— 
more than eighteen thousand in all! 

On the roster of celebrated men who 
have "graduated" from Muldoon's in- 
stitute are such names as "Theodore 
Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Chauncev M. 
Depew—to say nothing of a squad of 


za 


Muldoon, in spite of his almost four-score years, can outride and outwalk most young 


men. 


He works at least eight hours a day, often twelve or fifteen. 


In the gymnasium, he 


can tire out six or seven men, one after the other, while he finishes as fresh as when he began 


American generals, including Lawson, 
Bell, and Chaffee. 

Why have such men gone to him? 
What does he do for them? What has 
Muldoon learned which the average man 
can apply in his own life? 

I can tell you the biggest thing you 
would get from Muldoon, if you should go 
to him for physical help. It is his su- 
preme recipe for health, not only in his 
own case but with every one of his clients. 
It works with him and with them. It will 


. work with us—if we will follow it. 


The recipe:may be put in 
one word—self-control. We 
know pretty definitely what 
we ought to do. octors 
have laid down the law to 
us. We have read, time and 
time again, the fundamen- 
tal rules of diet, exercise, 
work, recreation—all the 

rinciples of right living. 

he trouble is, we don't 
follow them. 


T° ME, the story of Muldoon and of 
his work is an inspiring sermon. 
The big “kick” in it is this idea: that 
health is ours, to have and to keep, if 
we will have the mental and moral 
backbone to stand up and take it. 

“I can honestly assert," he 
said to me, “that my mind is the 
master and my body is its slave. 

I simply do not do anything | 
think I ought not to do—whether 

it is a matter of taking more 
than one cup of coffee in the 
morning, or of staying u 
late at night when I am tired, 
and know I ought to go to 
bed. 

* Most of the men who put 
themselves in my care," he 
went on, "are badly run down physically; 
but I have found that a man’s bad physi- 
cal condition usually comes because of a 
bad mental condition. My first effort is 
to reach his mind. For the time being I 
supply the element of control which he 
himself lacks. I simply take the reins and 
guide him until he can guide himself. 

“The training in each case depends en- 


tirely upon the individual. But there are 
certain things I require of every man, 
unless he is actually so ill that he ought 
not to follow this routine. 

“We get up at six and exercise in the 
gymnasium for half an hour. This is fol- 
lowed by shower baths, then breakfast. 
Dinner is in the middle of the day. Nine 


Years ago, Muldoon bought a little place in the country 
near New York and settled down to lead a quiet life, with 
time to read, observe, and think. But physicians, who knew 
of his marvelous success in rebuilding men, sent so many 
patients to him that he had to take a larger place and 
devote himself entirely to the work. Among his clients 
have been men like Roosevelt, Elihu Root, and Chauncey Depew 


o'clock is bedtime. Most of us do a great 
deal of riding and walking; but the heav- 
ier gymnasium work and long-distance 
walking are only for those whose strength 
warrants it. 

“The part that exercise plays in the 
daily routine must not be overemphasized. 
It is important and necessary; but the 
real problem is always one of mind-build- 


ing rather than of muscle-building. The 
rapidity with which a man improves 
physically when he has the right living 
conditions and the right habits is aston- 
ishing. 


"MEN come here who, without even 
being conscious of the fact that they 
have vices, have lived for years in such a 
way that they have finally been shot to 
p They didn't start in to live vicious- 
y. They simply began by taking the easiest 
way tn little things. They dalea them- 
selves in such matters as eating, late 
hours at night, and other minor things, 
which are of vast importance because of 
their ultimate effect on a man’s morale 
and efficiency. 
“Some men let themselves become so 
obsessed by work that they lose 
the ability to play. They get into 
a routine which narrows their in- 
terests and may bring them to the 
verge of a nervous disaster. Others 
acquire habits that unfit them for 
concentrating on any kind of work 
without an attack of nerves. The 
whole trouble in both cases is due 
to lack of self-discipline. 

"When a man comes here, I tell 
him that I am taking him in as one 

of my family, and that 
absolute obedience is part 
of the discipline of the 
place. If he doesn't be- 
lieve the discipline will be 
good for him, Í don't want 
him here. 

"You would be surprised 
at the difficulty the average 
man has in giving obedience 
in little things. It may be 
simply a matter of arranging 
one's clothes in orderly fash- 
- ion on retiring at night, of 
dressing, or of bathing in a prescribed 
way. 

“The reason why it is hard for the 
average man to take orders, even when 
he really wants to obey, is that he has 
not schooled himself in alertness. Often 
he cannot even understand directions 
the first time they are given. 

“Some people, (Continued on page 202) 


Patrick Crowley Was 47 Years 
On His Way to the Top 


He reached his present position, head of the New York Central Railroad, 
by following six old-fashioned rules of progress —These rules answer 
the question: How does a man get to be the “big boss”? 


T LUNCHEON one day an old 
friend of mine was telling stories 
of John D. Rockefeller. My 
friend had been a reporter on 
the Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 

when the city was full of folks who had 
known John D. in his early years, and 
they liked especially to recall the angry 
individual who once rushed into the ofhice 
when the great oil man was writing a 
letter. He strode up to the 
desk, hit it a mighty thump, 
and exploded. 

" Mr. Rockefeller, I hate 
you," he cried. "I have a 
thundering good reason for 
hating you, and, by heaven, 
you are going to hear the 
truth about yourself from 
me.” 

With that he launched 
into a ten-minute diatribe 
which made Cicero’s re- 
marks on Catiline sound 
like a prose poem. The 
clerks in the office could hear 
the whole thing, and waited 
expectantly to see John D. 
hurl an ink well at the in- 
truder or have the porters 
throw him out. But John 
D. did neither. He laid 
down his pen and looked at 
his assailant with an expres- 
sion of benevolent interest, 
which the increasing bitter- 
ness of the outburst seemed 
merely to intensify. He 
leaned forward as though 
eager to catch every single 
word. 

The visitor was mystified. 
In spice of himself he began to miss on a 
couple of cylinders, for wrath, unfed by 
denial, cannot maintain itself indefinitely. 
At length he stopped, with a final gurgle, 
and waited fora reply. 

sull John D. remained silent. His 
enemy gulped. He had prepared himself 
for a battle. In his own mind he had gone 
over every possible reply which John D. 
could make, and was ready with a hot 
retort. But how can you argue with a man 
who says nothing? 

He pave the desk a couple more good 
blows, which obviously lacked real con- 
viction, and then, looking decidedly fool- 
ish, he rose and slumped toward the door. 
As it slammed behind. him, John D. 
hitched his chair a little nearer the desk, 
picked up the pen and started in at the 
precise. point where he had been inter- 
rupted. Neither upon that day nor later 


Mr. Barton says, 
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said the traveler. 


starting 
the time. 


By Bruce Barton 


did he so much as refer to the incident. 

In those years Mr. Rockefeller had 
scant leisure, my friend continued, and so 
he carried a collapsible exerciser in his 
bag—a contraption of springs and handles 
which he could hang on the wall and pull 
at in spare moments. 

One day he stepped into one of his 
own branch offices, where he was a 
stranger, and asked for the manager. 


“The Race is Not to the Swift” 


ONCE overheard a conversation,” 
“that struck me as 


a fine characterization of Patrick Crow- 
ley’s career. A passenger on the Twentieth 
Century Limited was talking with the 
conductor. 
Appearances are very deceptive, 


999 


“Busy,” replied a self-important clerk, 
looking disdainfully at the rather shabby 
caller. 

John D. murmured that he would wait. 
The reception-room was vacant and, see- 
ing à convenient peg on the wall, he 
produced his exerciser and was soon pull- 
ing merrily away. The squeak of the 
springs disturbed the clerk, who bounced 
back into the room and viewed the scene 
with manly scorn. 

“Hey, you!" he cried. “What do you 
think this is, a gymnasium? Well, it ain't. 
Either put that dingus away this minute 
or clear out. Understand?" 

"Very well," said John D. mildly, and 
unhooking the exerciser he stowed it 
away. Five minutes later the manager 


discovered him, and with a great show of 


deference ushered him in. 


The clerk collapsed. His goose. was 


“Now it doesn't seem 
as if we were going much faster than the 
regular trains. Yet we must be, for we 
get to Chicago several hours sooner.’ 
“No, answered the conductor. 
don't travel very much faster. 
other trains have to keep stopping and 
again, while we keep moring all 


‘We 
But the 


cooked and he knew it. When Mr. Rocke- 
feller left the office and bowed to him 
leasantly he was nonplused but not de- 
uded. He knew that on Saturday, at the 
latest, he and the pay roll would cease to 
have any connection. He confided as 
much to his wife. 

Saturday night came, however, and 
there was no explosion. Neither on the 
next Saturday, nor the next. 

After three nths the 
clerk began to breathe a 
little easier. It was evident 
that for some reason Mr. 
Rockefeller had decided to 
overlook the incident. Of 
course the reason was that 
Mr. Rockefeller had far more 
important things to worry 
about than the protection 
of his own dignity from the 
insolence of a subordinate. 

But the clerk could never 
understand it— which 
throws some light on the 
reason why he was and con- 
tinued to be a clerk. 


AYBE those yarns 

have grown a little 
with the years," said my 
friend; "but you hear so 
many of them from the old- 
timers in Cleveland that 
there must be a kernel of 
truth. 

“Do you want to know 
the wisest bit of business 
philosophy ever written?” 
he continued. “Here it is: 
"The meek shall inherit ihe 
earth? It sounds all wrong. 
but it works out all right. Look around 
and you will see it working. The blow- 
hards and the blusterers wear them- 
selves out. The fellows that are always 
demanding their rights and defending 
their honor and maintaining their dig- 
nity don’t have time to do very much 
else. But amid all che clamor the meck 
are functioning regularly. They don't 
waste much time worrying about their 
dignity. Quietly and steadily they go on 
—inheriting the earth." 

‘These stories, or legends, or whatever 
you may term them, had almost ra 
out of my memory; but they came back 
with a sudden rush on the day l ae 
Patrick Crowley, president of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

I knew nothing about Mr. Crowle 
except that he had been a railroad man 
all his life. starting (Coxrinaed on paze oc 
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PATRICK EDWARD CROWLEY, president of 
the New York Central Railroad, has been ‘“‘rail- 
roading” for forty-eight years. At the age of twelve 
he began working at Cattaraugus, New York, where 


he was born sixty years ago. He has come up 
through more than a dozen jobs to his present position. 


N. Y. CENTRAL LINES MAGAZINE 


(Above) Two railroad veterans: Mr. Crowley and 
Engineer I. C. Decker, who is rounding out a half- 
century of service with the New York Central. (Left) 
Mr. Crowley with a group of officials and workers at 
one of the Manhattan terminals of his road. 
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Dr. Howard A. Kelly 


Doctor KELLY, one of the most famous sur- 
geons in America, is also an authority on radium and 
a widely known naturalist. He is a member of 
scientific organizations in several countries, is the 
author of many medical books and has contributed 
literally hundreds of articles to medical journals. 
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Doctor Kelly, who is now consulting gynecologist at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, was born in Camden, New 
Jersey, sixty-six years ago. For more than thirty 
years he was a teacher at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, his Alma Mater. Doctor Kelly’s home and 
his private sanitarium are in Baltimore. 


“The Most Important Thing 


In My Life” 


That is what Dr. Howard A. Kelly, world-famous surgeon and scientist, says about 
the religion of the Bible — He declares that it made him, literally, another 
man; and he tells how it has remade other men—An extraordi- 
nary story, coming from a great heart and a great mind 


By William S. Dutton 


FEW weeks ago, while in Balti- 
more, I spent an afternoon with 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly. He is 
one of the world's greatest sur- 
geons and gynecologists; an au- 
thority on radium; a naturalist known for 
his interest in fungi and reptilia; an author 
of wide note in the medical 
and scientific world; an 
accomplished linguist and 
traveler—a man who has 
been honored by scientific 
bodies and universities of 
America and Europe. 
But during the entire 
Ca of my visit Doctor 
lly did not mention a 
science; nor did he speak 
of radium, surgery, or of 
his travels. Instead, for 
three hours—barring a short 
SEterrüpton to perform an 
ration—he talked to me 


one labor he plunges into another, differ- 
ent but equally exacting. Diversion with 
him is simply a change 1 in the character of 
the work he is doing. 

Said the head of a eredi Baltimore busi- 
ness organization: * Doctor Kelly never 
does things by halves. He must get to the 


Neither Too Big Nor Too Busy 
to Study the Bible Every Day 


OR more than twenty-five years, 
Doctor Kelly has spent from one to 
four hours a day studying the Bible, usu- 
ally in the original Greek text. He has read 
numerous books on Christianity and the 


its associated interests. A cultured and 
brilliant woman, she has always been 
very close to her distinguished brother. 
“Many years ago," she told me, “I 
went with my brot er to Switzerland on 
one of his ‘rest’ trips. He had been 
working hard and was completely fagged 
out. One would have ex- 
pected him to sit down in 
the utter enjoyment of 
doin nothing. 
ut instead of sitting 
down, we walked seven 
hundred miles! As we 
found new flowers by the 
roadside my brother would 
stop, produce his books and 
lens and go to work. Plants 
he didn't have time to ana- 
lyze at once he carried with 
him to our lodging place 
for the night, and as soon 
as dinner was over he would 


eh. ,of the prom- various interpretations of the Bible, begin analyzing again. He 
ises of the ible, of EE weighing their contents as a chemist noe ston une eguna 
they ought to mean, an NS NES : a good practical knowledge 
havenmeantétoa verd emen balances his scales. And, not resting on the of cde -Swiss flowering 
and women. He told me, conclusions of mere reason, he has put the plants.” 


simply and earnestly, what 
the Bible has meant to him, 
how his whole life is bound 
up in it, and how even his 
career and all his earthly 
interests are only of ac- 
count as they are related to 
his faith in Go 
I listened with amaze- 
ment, for I had come to it 
think of great scientists as ies 
strongly inclined to skepti- 
cism. Not long before, I 
was present at the funeral 
of a noted doctor at which 
a Tennyson poem was read 
as the last rite in place of the Christian 
scriptures. 
et Doctor Kelly left no room for any 
misunderstanding. He was most explicit, 


and made it clear that his faith is not a. 


matter of blind inheritance. Since early 
boyhood, he declared, he has been as 
much a student of the Bible as he has 
been of science. 

I should like you to see Doctor Kelly, 
to know the man as he is, before I relate 
our conversation. 

A veteran newspaper man described 
him to me as “the most versatile genius I 
ever met." And he added, “Doctor Kelly 
never rests, at least not in the sense that 
you and I rest. When his mind tires of 


his life, 


unwillingness to give it an honest trial." 


bottom of every subject, discover its last 
why and wherefore. If he witnesses an 

cdd happening, he must immediately 
find out all about it. If he visits a strange 
city he must thoroughly investigate it 
before he leaves—its industries, its 
people, its history, its police, even its 
rents and its real estate values. I never 
saw such an indefatigable searcher for 
facts." 


J TALKED with one of Doctor Kelly's 
three sisters, Mrs. Pradford, of Philadel- 
phia, who has devoted her life to Philadel- 
phia's great army of textile workers, and 
is the founder and active head of the fa- 
mous Kensington “Lighthouse” and all 


“The 


teachings of the Bible to definite trial in 
making what might be called a 
laboratory test of Christianity. 
Bible,” says Doctor Kelly, “does work, 
and it does just what it promises to do— 
transforms life. I have never met a man 
who really knew the Bible and rejected 
The difficulty has always been an 


“WHAT kind of boy w as 
your brother?” I 
asked Mrs. Bradford. 
“Was he a ‘regular feller?” 

“He was just that," she 
replied, laughing. “We 
lived close to Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and later in Phila- 
delphia, where Father was 
in a large merchandise 
brokerage business. But 
Howard loved the country. 
He could do everything— 
swim, run, jump, climb, 
and all the risky things 
boys love to do. He was never idle a 
moment; it was his delight to give pic- 
nics in the woods at which he could build 
a fire and cook. And in the field of nature 
he was curiosity itself. 

“One day all the boys were in swim- 
ming when they saw a snake in the water. 
It frightened them so they clambered out 
and ran. Suddenly, when their panic sub- 
sided they noticed that Howard was 
not with them. They rushed back to the 


pool, pan the worst had happened. 
“And ad,” laughed Mrs. Brad- 
ford. “Instead of running with the 


others, Howard had dived in and, after 
an exciting swim, had captured the snake. 
He had wanted (Continued on page 70) 
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There was one gorgeous week after I came home from the hospital. . . . I didn't have a thing to 
do but see callers, get flowers, look at the babies, and enjoy Will's treating me with awed respect 
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A new Dot and Will story 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


AYBE if Will and I hadn't 

had twins, everything might 

have been different. Why, 

now, as I look at a girl push- 

ing a mere single baby car- 
rage, she seems like a care-free amateur 
with nothing on her mind but her marcel 
wave. Still, the expectation of having 
just one baby was enough to scare me 
into making a lot of resolutions. 

This was partly because I was living 
in the very midst of horrible examples. 
Rosema "Merton has three babies, Mrs. 
Frank Kirsted one, Corinne Smith two. 
And as I looked about at them I decided 
that I wasn’t going to take the chances 
with my husband that they were taking 
with theirs. 

You see lots of movies of baby hands 
drawing husband and wife together, and 
they don’t write any about those that 
wedge them apart. But I looked about 
me, and realized that if having a baby 
made me as near a total loss as it had 
some p it would be asking a lot to ex- 
pect Will to like me any the better for it. 


AKE Rosemary Merton, for instance. 
When I think of the game of bridge that 

girl used to play, and then look at her 
now, it makes my blood run cold. She'll 
stop right in the midst of playing three 
spades, doubled, and say, “Do you 
know, I’ve had to increase the dextri- 
maltose in Sister's food again?" 
worse still, she'll keep right on playing 
absently with that “listening” look on her 
face that all girls with babies seem to get. 

Being at the table with her while she's 
trying to decide whether it's a door 
squeaking or Junior waking up is just 
like playing double dummy. She, who 
used to finesse down to the nine spot, now 
can’t be depended upon not to trump 
your good king! She and Mrs. Frank 

irsted kept talking one night about 
“Doctor Holt’s book says this," and 
“Doctor Holt thinks that—” till Roger 
Lane threw down his hand and said, 
“Girls, have a heart! Are we playing 
bridge according to Hoyle or according 
to Holt?" I don't think that was original. 
but all the men, particularly those who 
hadn't any babies themselves, laughed 
most sympathetically. 

And there is simply no holding any 
conversation with Mrs. Kirsted since 
she’s had her baby. In the very midst of 
discussing the row in the Water Street 
church or whether bobbed hair is really 
going to stay in, or anything really inter- 
esting, she will suddenly turn to the baby 
carriage and say: 

"And what does oo think about it, 
pessus ?"' 

Considering how it bores me to have a 
three-months-old baby constantly being 
included in the conversation, I could see 


Or, . 


Twins! 


what a fearful thing it must be for Frank 
Kirsted to hear that sort of talk all the 
time. 

I could tell, by things he’d say now and 
then, that Will was a little apprehensive. 

“Let me give you a tip, 
said one evening as he enameled a blue 
stripe around the bassinet we were 
making, “when any man asks you how 
the baby is, don’t tell him.” 

" Don't tell him?” I echoed, puzzled. 


“ATO,” said Will firmly. “He doesn't 

want to be told; he’s just asking to be 
rolite. Oh, of course if a kid’s sick or 
something, but not ordinarily. Now, for 
instance, when I meet Howard Merton, 
I say, ‘Well, how's tricks? And when I 
meet Rosie, I say, ‘Well, how're the kids? 
Howard says, ‘Oh, fine" or ‘Going strong,’ 
or something of the sort and lets it go at 
that. But not Rosie. She'll keep me 
standing fifteen minutes, and tell me every 
ounce each of her three has gained during 
the last week. Gosh, I don’t know within 
ten pounds what a baby ought to weigh, 
so what's a couple of ounces more or less 
to me?” 

It was a lot of things like this that made 
me make such strong resolutions. I sim- 
ply would not get like other mothers. I 
would not turn all my conversation into 
baby talk; I would not turn our whole 
home into a nursery, like Corinne's, 
where the baby ‘carriage stands in the 
middle of the living-room floor and the 
kiddie car in the dining-room; where the 
bathroom is always full of bottles, and 
every time you sit down in a chair with- 
out looking some doll collapses under 
you, squeaking “Mama.” 


TO MAN likes a house like that, and no 
man likes to see a snappy young wife 
et baby-ridden and worried and dowdy. 
vo, sir! And I wasn't going to do it. I 
would never—so help me John Hancock !— 
get to be the kind of woman that people 
look pityingly at their husbands, and then 
say, "Oh. well, she's a good mother to his 
children." 
I said something along this line to 
Mother one day, and she said comfortably: 
"Don't worry. You'll get along all 
right. Will's a good man and he's fond of 
you. If you have a good husband who 
loves you, there's always some way to 
manage." I said nothing to that. Mother 
always places a great deal of faith in 
virtue, which is all right in its way, of 
course; but everybody sees a lot of situa- 
tions where just being good butters no 
parsnips. Mother smiled reminiscently. 
“My,” she said, “it seems only yester- 
day that Kathie was tugging at my skirts, 
and you were crying in your carriage. 
You were an awful cry-baby. Many a 
night your father used to walk the 


otty," he. 


floor for three and four hours with you." 
Mother seemed so pleased over this 
memory that I didn't tell her how de- 
lorable it was. As every modern mother 
snows, walking the floor with a baby is 
about the worst thing any father can do. 
And I was going io be a modern mother. 
I was going to do the way all the best 
baby books tell you: Feed the baby 
regularly. just so much, and then lay it 
down and forget it. None of this floor- 
walking business for my husband. Will is 
just as good a man as Father, but I be- 
lieve that goodness can be pushed too far. 
And I was going to run my own time 
by a budget. I found that idea in a 
magazine while I was getting ready for 
the baby, and I knew the instant I saw 
it that it was the right dope. The article 
said you should budget your time as well 
as your money, not just spend it helter- 
skelter on whatever comes along first, and 
then have none left for the things vou 
really want it most for. Will and I have 
alwavs stuck to a budget and I know it 
works with money, so why wouldn't it 
with time, I asked myself. 


[956 before the baby was due to arrive, 
I had my daily budget all made out. 1 
found out from Rosie and Corinne just 
how long it takes to do everything for a 
baby. so that there should be nothing 
amateurish about my plan. Ten minutes 
to wash the breakfast dishes, twenty to 
bathe the baby, half an hour to go mar- 
keting. and so on. When it's properly 
planned, there is a great deal of time in 
twenty-four hours. My budget left loads 
for reading and for manicuring my nails, 
and doing all such improving things. 

It worked out so simply and beaut 
fully that I was eager to pass the idea on 
to the girls, who had never heard of it. 

Goodness knows, I was trying ‘to be 
helpful; but there are an awful lot of peo- 
ple who haven't got a progressive bone 
in their heads. When I showed my care- 
fully worked out budget to Rosemary and 
Corinne, they /aughed. In fact, as they 
read on down to some of my smaller 
items, such as, "Chat with Will--ten 
minutes. Glance in to see that Baby is 
O, K. ten times a 12 minute—5 minutes. 
Use ice on complexion—3 minutes," they 
simply went into hysterics. 

"But isn't this sort of inefficient?" 
Rosie fairly choked with giggles, ironing 
a little bonnet briskly all the time. 
*" Couldn't you economize a little more, 
chat with Will while you’re using the ice, 
for instance? You'd save seven minutes 
a day right there.” 

But, in spite of their joking, I believe 
to this day it would have worked all right 
if I'd had just one baby. Not that I 
regret the twins one instant, though. I'd 
rather have my pair than a dozen mere 
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single babies. But there is no use deny- 
ing that there is something staggering 
about twins. Why, Will was so awed that 
for two days after they were born he 
wasn’t able to do a thing but send tele- 
grams. He wired to all his relatives and 
all his college friends; when these ran out, 
he began on mere acquaintances, and I’m 
not sure he didn’t work down to total 
strangers before the fit wore off. A bo 
and a girl! Two perfect, healthy babies. 
Corinne lent me her bassinet, and Rose- 
mary and Mrs. Frank Kir- 
sted practically outfitted the 
extra baby with clothes that 
theirs had outgrown. We 
named the girl Katherine, 
after my sister, and the boy, 
John, after Will’s father, 
which set Father Horton up 
so that he paid the doctor’s 
bill. Everything seemed to 
be working out like magic. 
There was one gorgeous 
week after I came home from 
the hospital. Father said 
he’d treat me to the trained 
nurse for that extra week, 
and the two mothers ran the 
house. I didn’t have a thing 
to do but see callers, get 
flowers, look at the babies, 
and enjoy Will's treating me 
with such awed respect, just 
as though he didn't realize 
that even assorted twins like 
ours were more good luck 
than good management. 


UT at last, of course, it 

was over. I was feeling 
perfectly fine again. Both the 
mothers went home. The 
trained nurse packed her bag 
and departed. After so much 
confusion. and excitement, 
it seemed strangely quiet to 
sit down in the living-room, 
just Will and I. 

Will stretched his legs com- 
fortably and grinned at me. 

“Well, Ma?” he said. 

“Well, Pa?” I answered, 
grinning back. It really 
seemed just the gayest sort 
of joke in the aed, Will 
suggested that we get Roger 
and Dulcie to come over and 
play five hundred for a 
while and I agreed, and de- 
cided to go and put on my. 
pink dress. 

Suddenly, from the sewing- 
room we'd turned into the 
nursery, came a “Weh! 
Weh!” One of the twins was 
crying. 

I paid but little attention 
to this, waiting, from force of habit, for the 
nurse or Mother or Mother Horton to go 
to it. But as I heard no hurrying foot- 
steps, the wail rose louder. And then it 
came to me that there was nobody but me 
to go. 

] suppose every woman who has 
been through that moment knows the 
feeling, and there’s no use trying to ex- 
plain it to anybody who hasn't. I felt 
suddenly all weak and wobbly. 

I was alone in the house with those 
bobies! 

ss I'd better go and see what's 
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the trouble,” I said, and my very voice 
sounded faint and scared. 

It was little John who was crying, and 
by the shaded night light I could see his 
face all screwed up and simply scarlet. I 
stood there, looking at him, not knowing 
what on earth to do and every moment 
I stood there he cried louder and I felt 
more apprehensive. It didn’t seem 
natural for any human face to be so red; 
perhaps he had a fever. Then suddenly, 
at the top of a cry, he stopped as though 
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turned to the door to go out. But before 
I had opened it I felt something ominous 
in the utter silence from Katherine's 
bassinet. Anxiously, I tiptoed over. She 
was lying pros still. loo still to look 
right! ent clear down over her and, 
to my horror, I couldn't see her breathe. 

Cold fear clutched at my heart and I 
pipoed her shoulder. At the first touch, 

knew that my fears had beeen ground- 
less, the little shoulder was soft and warm. 
Instantly her eyes flew open, she stared 


Will was fussing with the bottle warmer and didn't 
not have understood the peculiar look he had on his 


he were holding his breath. Suppose he 
should choke! 

I had to do something. My hands 
shook so that I could hardly do anything, 
but I did manage to pick him up the way 
I had seen the nurse do, holding his head, 
and feeling as scared as though he were 
a lighted bomb. He caught his breath 
all right—looking back on that moment 
I realize now that he had never been 
holding it at all—and when I laid him 
down on his other side he stopped crying 
instantly. As quickly as that, it was over. 

I drew a shaky breath of relief and 


straight up a moment, then pursed up 
her mouth and gave a howl, compared to 
which John’s had been as nothing. 

It may not have been more than three 
minutes more before I had her, too, 
turned over and quiet. Perhaps I hadn't 
been in the sewing-room more than ten 
minutes altogether. Some of the most 
harrowing experiences of life, though, 
can be crowded into ten minutes. I went 
back to the living-room feeling weak and 
shaken. And there sat Will, looking just 


as he had when I left him, for all the . 


world as though nothing had happened. 


Zä 


He looked up at me cheerfully. 

“ Roge and Dulcie aren’t home,” he said. 
“How about getting the Vans?” 

For a moment I just stared at him, 
unable to recall what on earth he was 
talking about. At last I realized that he 
was still thinking about five hundred. 

“I scarcely think I could play cards 
to-night,” I said with hurt surprise, “after 
what I’ve been through.” 

Will looked startled. 

“What you've been 


through?" he 


hear me, and I just stood and watched him. I might 


face so well if I hadn't been all through 


exclaimed. “Was there anything wrong?" 

I opened my lips for a reproachful 
reply, but I closed. them again without 
speaking. In that very instant I saw the 
frst crack of a great chasm widening be- 
tween Will and me. Will did not under- 
stand. And all I could say could never 
make him understand. 

If I repeated exactly what had hap- 
pened, I realized ane it would sound 
simply silly. I had no words to describe 
that hehe of frightful, crushing respon- 
sibility that had fallen on me like a load 
of brick, with no warning. All the months 
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I had been waiting counted for nothing, 
nor the time in the hospital, not even all 
the gay exulting since the babies had 
come. Itwasasthough without a moment's 
warning, in that ten minutes in the sew- 
ing-room, I had become a mother. 

I rose the next morning and began what 
was without any exception the hardest 
time of my life. No human being who 


hasn’t tried it knows what it means to do 
your housework and take care of twins. 
he first morning I thought about get- 


it myself 


ting out my time budget, and then de- 
cided notto. The budget made for one baby 
would be no good for twins. I thought 
that later in the day, when I gotmy work 
done; I would make out another budget, 
for twins. 

But I didn't make out any budget, 
because I never got my work done. 
Not that day nor any other day. From 
the time the alarm went off at six in the 
morning till I'd finish the supper dishes 
around seven, I kept going like a two- 
mile runner, my tongue simply hanging 
out. And after that there was still the 
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ten-o'clock feeding and the two A. M. 

I was so tired all the while that any 
time I'd sit down a minute I'd drop off to 
sleep. I never slept for more than a min- 
ute or two, though, without coming to with 
a frightened start, dreaming I'd lost one 
of the babies or something. For a million 
times harder than the work was the ter- 
rible feeling of responsibility, the con- 
stantly having them on my mind. 

And there wasn't a soul I could turn 
to. Will would offer kind of helplessly, 
"Isn't there something I 
can do to help?" and was 
awfully nice about bringing 
in baby clothes off the line 


or something menial like 
that, but he didn't under- 
stand. 


Y OWN mother, who 
4* E would have been wonder- 
ful, had had to go upto Minne- 
apolis because Kathie was ex- 
pecting her second baby any 
day, and Mother Horton was 
just nothing but a worry to 
me. She had no sympathy 
with modern science. She 
came in the first morning 
while I was getting the bath- 
tub ready, the bath thermom- 
eter in one hand, my baby 
book in the other. 

“The bath must be given 
for the first few weeks at 100 
F.,” I read, “during infancy 
at 98 F., after six months at 
95 F., during the second year 
from 85 to 9o." 

“Good heavens!” she said 
impatiently, “you'll neverlast 
out the second year if you pay 
any attention to that book! 
You don't need any ther- 
mometer for a baby's bath. 
Just test it with your elbow." 

She thought feeding babies 
regularly was the silliest 
thing in the world, because 
that meant you sometimes 
had to wake them out of a 
sound sleep at feeding time. 
She said that was downright 
abnormal. 

Sterilizing everything, too, 
she thought was stuff and 
nonsense. 

“I wonder Dot lets you in 
the house," she'd joke Will, 
"until you've been placed in 
cold water and brought 
slowly to a boil." 

And then she confessed to 
me,absolutely without shame, 
that she had always let Will 
suck on a pacifier to keep him 

uiet! 

“Oh, the book says that’s the worst 
thing in the world!" I exclaimed, horri- 
fed. “It ruins a baby’s digestion, besides 
making it nervous. The book says a hu- 
man being’s health for an entire lifetime 
depends upon the way you treat it as a 
baby.” 

Mother Horton just sniffed, glancing 
at Will, who chanced at the moment to be 
eating his tenth waffle. 

“Well, if I’ve made a nervous wreck 
and a dyspeptic out of Will,” she said, 
“may I never have to buy groceries for a 
strong man." (Continued on page 160) 


You Can’t Hire a Man’s Heart! 


“You can buy his muscle and his mental ability,” says H. Hobart Porter, “but 
you can’t buy his loyalty and enthusiasm — You have to win those 
assets, the most important ones there are, by your 
treatment of him as a human being” 


By James C. Derieux 


OME time ago the American 
Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany employed a man at five 
thousand dollars a year to do a 
certain kind of work. He seemed 
so promising that big things were expected 
of fain: But more than a year went by, 
and still he hadn’t made a good showing. 

One day an executive of the company, 
during a discussion, said to H. Hobart 
Porter, the president, “It 
looks to me as if we guessed 
wrong on that young fel- 
low. There doesn't seem to 
be anything to do now but 
to let him go." 

"Well," Porter answered, 
"we have paid him more 
than a year's salary. Added 
to that are his expenses. All 
told, we have invested 
about ten thousand dollars 
in that man. If we had put 
that much money in a new 
business, we wouldn't let it 
go without a struggle to get 
some return on it. 

"No," he continued 
thoughtfully, “I don't agree 
with you. The thing to do 
is to develop that man, save 
our investment and, at the 
same time, save him." 

And that was what they 
did. The man was called 
in and the whole situation 
was gone over carefully. 
His mistakes were reviewed, 
and his enthusiasm was re- 
. kindled. 

He started out again; and 
this time he made good. So 
the company didn't lose its 
investment, and the man didn't lose faith 
in himself. 

This story explains, in part at least, 
why Mr. Porter can hold enough jobs to 
keep half a dozen ordinary men busy. 
He develops men and he sticks to them 
as long as there is a ray of hope. In re- 
turn, they stick to him as long as they are 
needed. He has the two qualities which 
are essential to the capable executive: a 
keen mind and a sympathetic heart. 

Mr. Porter is not only president of the 
American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany, which supplies water to twenty-six 
cities in thirteen states and is part of the 
great electric super-power system now be- 
ing developed, he is also a partner in the 
engineering frm of Sanderson and Porter, 
of New York, president of the Brooklyn 
City Railroad Company, a director of the 
Missouri Pacihe Railroad, and runs sev- 
eral fruit ranches in California. 

“In spite of all these jobs,” one of his 


‘ 


five 


2t 


fellow men. 


associates said to me, “Mr. Porter has 
plenty of time to play. If you have a ten- 
minute business conference with him, you 
always wonder what to do with the last 
seven; because he drives so straight to the 
* point that the matter is settled before you 
are fairly settled in your chair. 
“But if you come to him with a personal 
problem that is troubling you he will give 
you all the time he has. That's why we'd 


If You Have Ever Been Fired, 


You Know This is True 


i NE of the saddest pictures in the 
world," said Mr. Porter, “is that of a 
man going home after he has been fired. 
His heart is in his boots. There is likely 
to be humiliation and resentment in his 
soul. When he finds a new job, he prob- 


ably goes at it in fear, not with the 
strength and ambition that come from 
confidence in himself and faith in his 
Nothing adds more to my 
peace of mind than the knowledge that 
our labor turnover is small, only about 


per cent. 


“It is very rare that a normal man 
needs to be fired. He is essentially loyal, 
,»* 

and wants to make good. 


rather work for him than for anyone else." 

I was not surprised, after this, to find 
Mr. Porter one of the most likable of men. 
His work is fun to him. Yet he takes his 
many jobs seriously enough. And no 
wonder! For, among other things, a mil- 
lion and a half persons look to his com- 
pany for their water supply. 


"FT HERE is only one way,” he said to 
me, "for any business executive to 
carry on a big job, and that is to do it 
through other people. With our water 
works plants scattered all over the 
country, I should be absolutely helpless, 
were it not for the ability and loyalty of 
the men we employ. They do the work. 
My job is to help them when they get 
into trouble, and to praise them when 
they keep out of it! 
“I can’t think of a more unhappy sight 
than that of an executive who trics to do 
it all, who doesn't trust his men, and who 


hasn't their loyal support. You can buy 
brains and muscle power. But you can’t 
buy loyalty! Not with mere money. 

“In my experience I have found these 
six simple rules of inestimable value: 


I. Get good men. 

2. Back them up. 

3: Scold them—if you must—in private: 
but praise them in public. 

4. Give them full and public credit for all 
they do. . 

5. Don’t do anything thar 
someone else is supposed to do. 

6. Don't worry. 


Ill tell you later how 
these rules have worked 
out. But first let me ex- 
plain something about the 
job of supplying water 
to twenty-siX cities. 

This business of provid- 
ing water is not only the old- 
est but also the most essen- 
tial public utility in the 
son If the electric and 
gas lights go off, people can 
get along after sun-down in 
the dark, or with the aid of 
candles and lamps. If the 
transportation systems are 
tied up, we can live, for 2 
time at least. If the tele- 
phones and mails were out 
of order, we shouldn't die. 
But we can't live more than 
a day or two without water! 
And it must be prre water 


"FlIHAT'S a fact I have 
constantly in mind. 
and the people who work 
with me have it in mind 
too. I don't believe you could find anv- 
where a group of men more loyal, and 
who have a finer sense of responsibility 
than those who make their living by 
supplying water to the public. 

“There is another unique thing about 
water works properties. They are not 
very much benefited by business booms. 
and they are not greatly affected by busi- 
ness panics. In good times and in hard 
times, we Americans use about one hun- 
dred gallons of water per capita a day. Of 
course the amount varies with seasons, 
localities, and other factors. 

*[n former years it was sometimes 3 
problem to get pure water; but thc 
chemist has eliminated that difficulty. 
Any water can be purified. So the source 
doesn’t make much difference, from the 
standpoint of health, provided the water 
works companies know their business. 
and most of them do. In each of our 
plants we make a daily analysis of the 
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zater we supply; and of course we see 
that no impurities remain in it. 

**Not only can water be purified, but it 
can also be made as hard, or as soft, as you 
want it, although the softening of hard 
water is a more expensive process than 
merely purifying it." 


OME of the most thrilling experiences 
“J in Mr. Porter's business career have 
been in connection with 
his efforts to protect 
cities from a shortage of 
water. For instance, 
several years ago thc 
plavfulness of the Mis- 
souri River—which in 
certain places has a bad 
habit of abruptly chang- 
ing its course—gave him 
plenty of cause for worry- 
ing. However, fortu- 
nately for the cities sup- 
plied with water from 
this river, he didn’t waste 
time worrying. 

The pumping and fil- 
tering station was along- 
side the stream, which 
at that point ran through 
a sand flat. The incident 
happened near the end 
of one of the worst win- 
ters on record. Heavy 
ice had formed in the 
river; and with the ap- 
proach of warmer weath- 
er this ice began to 
break up. 

The water works ofh- 
cials feared that an ice 
gorge would form, so 
they began to make 
emergency preparations. 
But the ice broke up so 
rapidly that it jammed 
the stream just above 
the pumping and filter- 
ing station and there 
formed a great dam. 
Back of this barrier, the 
river piled up until, all 
of a sudden, and at 
night, the mass of water 
rushed over the dam and 
down across the sand 
flat. There it cut a new 
channel which left the 

pump house half a mile 
away from the stream! 

As the river had defi- 
nitely abandoned its old 
channel, there was no water for the city 
except what was stored up in reser- 
voirs, and this was enough for but a 

short time. Only limited quantities of 
drinking water could be had from springs 
and wells. The nearby streams were im- 
possible as sources, because they were 
frozen or muddy, and the water could not 
be purified except in a water-works plant. 

No sooner had the ice gorge played this 
mean trick than the engineers in charge 
of the water works sent into the country 
near by and borrowed tractors from farm- 
ers. They alsoobtained trucks from thecit y. 
Meanwhile, they started large forces of car- 
penters to work building a wooden flume 
five feet square. Other carpenters hurried- 
ly constructed a wooden trestle across 
the old river channel, and a wooden track 
across the sand flat to the new channel. 
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Then the tractors were hitched to the 
pumping machinery; and, while the 
flume was being laid across the flat, 
this machinery was dragged by main 
strength and awkwardness to the 
river. 

In a little less than nine hours after the 
temperamental stream had cut the new 
channel, the pumps were set up beside it 
and were working! Water was flowing 


H. Hobart Porter, one of the best known public utility men in the country, 
is president of the American Water Works and Electric Company, as well as of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad Company, and he is a partner in the engineering 
firm of Sanderson and Porter of New York. 
in many other business enterprises. Mr. Porter was born in New York City 
fifty-nine years ago, and for a time was a mining engineer in Mexico and 
Arizona. Aside from his many business jobs, he is a trustee of Columbia 
University and is president of the University Club of New York City 


through the wooden flume across that 
half-mile of sand to the plant, where it 
was purified. And from there it was sent 
on into the city. 

It took cool heads and swift work to 
meet the emergency. But it was met; and 
the thousands of people in the city suf- 
fered only a temporary inconvenience, 
instead of the serious situation which 
they might have faced. 

The company now has emergency 
equipment at all points where a simi- 
lar contingency may arise. There are addi- 
tional pumps, built on skids, and with 
electric motors to haul them, if necessary, 
in pursuit of a runaway river. 


R. PORTER was born in New York 
City, and in 1886 was graduated from 
the School of Mines of Columbia Univer- 


Moreover, he is actively engaged 
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sity. For a year he taught geology in 
that institution, then went to Mexico as 
a mining engineer. Three years later, he 
went to Arizona, where he was employed 
in copper mining. 

* About that time," he told me, *I 
realized that engineering was bound to be 
one of the greatest industries of the future; 
so I came back to New York and formed 
a partnership with Mr. E. N. Sanderson. 
Engineering hadn't then 
come into its own. A 
civil engineer was a sur- 
veyor; a mechanical en- 
gineer knew machinery; 
but the varied activities 
of the consulting engi- 


neer were not appre- 
ciated. 
"For instance, sup- 


pose a company plans 
a large office building. 
The engineer of to-day 
will be able to do more 
than the mechanical 
structural work. He will 
count the number of 
people in the city who 
may be expected to rent 
space in the building; 
and he will figure the 
construction cost per of- 
hce and the probable 
income from rentals. 

* With these figures, he 
cantellaccurately wheth- 
er the enterprise will 
pay. When the consult- 
mg engineer came into 
being, the old hit-and- 
miss policy began to fade 
out. Companies to-day 
try to know in advance 
what their income and 
their expenses will be. 
'The consulting engineer 
can help them to do this. 
And as the profession of 
engineering goes ahead 
there will be fewer and 
fewer haphazard invest- 
ments." 


T IS the most natural 

thing in the world for a 
consulting engineer to 
have a lot of jobs. When 
he is called in to diag- 
nose some business diff- 
culty he studies the 
situation, makes his re- 
port, and offers hisrecom- 
mendations. He knows more about 
the undertaking than many of the people 
to whom he reports; and often, when he 
has finished these preliminaries, they ask 
him to take charge of the business 
itself. 

In 1913 the firm of Sanderson and Por- 
ter was called in as consultant in the re- 
organization of the old American Water 
Works and Guarantee Company, which 
had failed. That company was engaged, 
among other things, in irrigation and 
colonization schemes in the West. In 
their report, Sanderson and Porter told 
how they thought the reorganization 
should be carried out. 

"Well, you go ahead and do it!" said 
the reorganization committee; and thus 
Mr. Porter became president of the 
company, now (Continued on page 144) 


We Are Thankful 


By David Grayson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The fourth of the new series, 


“Adventures in 


Understanding” 


Is nothing done 
Any more for fun 
Under the sun? 


NE afternoon in that City—it 
was now come to be the 
autumn of the year—I was 
walking along the street looking 
in at the shop windows, decid- 

ing upon many things I did not want. 

“Thank heaven, I don't want that— 
or that—or that." 

This was an amusing game I had come 
to play with myself as a kind of defense 
against Things, of which there are too 
many in this world. The idea had come 
to me first soon after we arrived in 
the City and I stood looking in at a 
shop of antiques, where there were dis- 
played many ancient painted hat boxes, 
old brass bed warmers, curious chairs, 
bureaus, andirons, and the like. I had 
at first a feeling of depression, inexplica- 
ble to me, at the sight of all these things; 
they gave me a kind of mental dustiness. 
Ilooked at them more narrowly, trying to 
understand why it was; and then suddenl 
it came all clear to me, and I said aloud: 

“Why, I don't have to have them— 
not one of them!” 


in the 


no gre 
ritual 


humbl 


simple 


It may seem absurd enough, but this 
thought gave me such relief that I found 
myself laughing heartily as I walked down 
the street. What a nightmare—to own 
all those bed warmers, candlesticks, blue 
and green bottles, ship models, hat boxes, 
spinning wheels! I had a strong tempta- 
tion to go in and look at the man who did 
own them—and see what it had done to him. 

After that, I caught myself often re- 
joicing, gloating, when I looked in at 
many a window in the City, that I didn't 
own that, or have to bother with that. 

“I have too much now,” I said, “to 
interrupt me. If I had fewer things I 
should be happier, for there would be 
more time to pe quiet, and to think, and 
to try to understand.” 

(“One grows tired of everything,” said 
Virgil, long ago, “except understanding.” ) 

his led me along to many amusing 
speculations (which I will not enlarge 
upon here) as to all the things I might 
give away, or at least hypothecate with 
some benevolent “uncle,” and still be left 
with the solid essentials of life: say, ten 
books, a garden—trousers! , 

“An attic in winter," said I, “a hilltop 
in summer, and quietude in both!” 

It was with some such grand specu- 
lations as these, which (I confide 
—72 in you privately) I enjoy very 


O HOLIDAY in all our calendar is compar- 
able to Thanksgiving," writes Mr. Grayson 
“There is no holiday quite like it anywhere 
world. It celebrates no battle, no fall of a 


Bastile, no bank or business holiday, the birthday of 


at man, no political revolution, no church 
It is the great holiday of common peopl. 


who have worked all the vear, and now thank God 


v for good harvests. We are not celebrating 


Washington or Columbus or the Declaration of 
Independence—but just the true, good things, the 


blessings of the soil and the common life 


Most holidays are somehow pagan, and if traced 
back are rooted in the dull and bloody stories ot 
some old war; but Thanksgiving is the holiday of 

/ peace, the celebration of work and the simple life 
You must go back to the old Greeks for anything to 
compare with it; a true folk-festival that speaks the 
poetry of the turn of the seasons, the beauty of 
scedtime and harvest, the ripe product of the vear 
and the deep, deep connection of all these things 
with God.” 
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much, that I was going along the street 
that autumn afternoon. 

“Tf they would only put in their win- 
dows whata man really wants most!” I said. 

At that it came upon me suddenly and 
with a power I cannot describe—how does 
a man's mind work anyway ?—that the 
thing I wanted most was a sight of the 
folks of Hempfield. I stopped before a 
fine great store window, and there inside, 
as plain as visions ever are, I had a half- 
comic sight of my awkward country 
neighbor, Horace, with the familiar 
skeptical smile on his face. There he was, 
as natural as life, and as much out of 
place, among a display of rugs, curtains, 
and elegant chairs. I could even see his 
lips moving as he said, ‘‘W-al now, 
David,” before he vanished in thin air. 

I wonder, do you ever have suddenly 
a hunger for old friends, a vast unap- 
peasable appetite for the very look of 
them? Do you ever feel that nothing will 
satisfy you but the look, the voice, the 
very way of an old friend? 

It was at that exact moment that the 
great idea of having some of the Hemp- 
held folk down to visit us was born; and 
it led up to the celebration of which I am 
about to tell. 


ROM the beginning the City was 
harder upon Harriet than upon me, 
though she made little complaint about it. 
Harriet is country bred tothe bone. I knew 
well her deep feeling, from little stray re- 
marks she let fall from time to time during 
those months. Once in the spring, not 
so long after we arrived, she sat looking 
out of our high window over that wilder- 
ness of dingy roofs they call a 
city. She had been quiet for 
some time; and then she said 

wistfully: 
= “ David, bv now the cowslips 
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The only thing that Harriet would not trust us with was the turkey. She came 
after us, her face glowing, with that noble brown bird upon a vast platter 


will be blooming in all the marshes.” 

“Yes, Harriet.” 

* And the shad bushes will be white on 
Horace’s hillside.” 

“Yes, Harriet.” 

“We shall miss them, David.” 

“Yes, Harriet.” 

At another time, quite without any 
reference to Hempfield, she said: 


“David, I heard a crow erying early 
this morning, just as at home.” 

I do not at all mean to say that Har- 
riet enjoyed nothing in the City. She did. 

She enjoyed many of the meetings we 
had in our Tower; and some of the excur- 
sions we took. She enjoyed the plants 
she started, with irrepressible zeal, in our 
windows: the tulips and narcissuses, and 


later old-fashioned geraniums and a fern 
or two. But, most of all, of a sunny 
morning, I think she enjoyed going out 
to market with her brown armadillo bas- 
ket on her arm. She had explored all the 
stores and markets around about, and 
soon knew many a market man by name. 
Mr. Bulger was one of her favorites. He 
was a great, red-faced, jolly giant of a man 
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Horace, with some embarrassment, cleared his throat, sat up in his chair, and began 
singing in a high nasal voice . . . the mournful “Ballad of Springfield Mountain” 


in a white apron. He sold fish; and he had 
three children (as Harriet soon found 
out). To watch Harriet and Mr. Bulger 
negotiating for a pair of panfish on a 
Friday morning was worth something, I 
can tell you. 

“They will eat good," says Mr. Bulger. 

“ But are they good?" says Harriet. 

“I warrant 'em," says Mr. Bulger. 

“Are they higher to-day?" says Har- 
rict. 

“No, they are lower,” says Mr. Bulger. 

“How much do they weigh?" says 
Harriet. 

** Just short of a pound,” says Mr. Bul- 
ger. 

And so, by gradual stages, until Harriet 
has the panfish, jacketed in oil paper and 
stored away with three carrots, a small 
cabbage, and a package of tapioca, in her 
basket. (Nothing ever scandalized Har- 
riet so much as the price she had to pay 
for a carrot or a cabbage in the City— 
when they were free in the country.) 


I UT it was in the fall that both Harriet 

and I found our minds oftenest turning 
to our valley and the quiet hills of Hemp- 
held. It would come over me sometimes 
with such a wave of longing as I cannot 
describe that the late peaches would be 
hanging thick on the trees, and the Mac- 
intosh apples ripening, and the hives 
would be full of honey. 

“Contentment,” I would say to Har- 
riet at such times, thinking to cure with 
words things that lie deeper than words, 
"contentment is as possible in the City 
as in the country. Contentment"—and 
I would slip into my oracular tone— "is 
a quality not of place or of time, but of 
the spirit." 

“That may be,” said Harriet; “but I'd 
like a tresh egg or two; and think of going 
out into your own orchard and picking 
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your own pears and plums. And besides, 
I wonder how tall the hollyhocks have 
grown this vear.” 

It was thus out of Harriet’s longings 
and my speculations that our plans for 
a celebration at Thanksgiving gradually 
formed themselves. We'd have down the 
Scotch Preacher and Mrs. McAlway and 
Horace (and his daughter), 1f we could 
get them, and enjoy an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner. One thing led on 
to another, and it was Harriet herself 
who proposed having in some of our 
newer city friends to meet our. old 
country friends. 

I never knew until then how much I 
loved these old friends. As the time drew 
nearer, it seemed to me I could scarcely 
wait; and when at length we heard their 
feet upon our stairs and the great rolling 
voice of the Scotch Preacher crying out, 
“Well, they got as near heaven as they 
could," Harriet and I rushed to the door- 
wav to let them in. 

We had literally to unload them before 
we could get to them, before they seemed 
quite natural, for they had brought an 
extraordinary number of boxes and bas- 
kets filled with good things from the 
country. 

To want one's friends near at hand— 
to want the old known ones nearest—is 
there a finer thing in this world? I grow 
positively hungry sometimes at the 
thought of some little peculiar or particu- 
lar way of a friend, motion of head or hand, 
look of eve, smile, quick turn of body, 
metal or manner of speech, and long to 
see or hear it again; to see my friend 
repeat himself. And when I see him, how 
eagerly I check him over to see if he is 
all there—all, as I remember. Or, have 
little new things crept in? Are these new 
things sad; are they strong? Have the old 
changed or weakened? Has some sorrow 


blurred his beauty; some happiness 
vivihed it? Is my friend all there com- 
plete? 

So it was in our room, there in the 
Tower, as we sat about—the Scotch 
Preacher erect in his chair, his stiff iron- 
gray hair standing high on his head, slap- 
ping his knee sometimes to emphasize a 
point, and Mrs. McAlway by Harriet. 
leaning over to tell about the Barnard 
twins, and Horace, tall and a little awk- 
ward in his “store clothes,” standing by 
the fireplace (the fraud of a city fireplace!) 
smoking his pipe. 

“I told John Weaver 's long ago as last 
spring he was puttin’ in his oats too 
early," Horace was drawling; "but you 
know John. Youcan’ttell John nothin’—" 

Often as I sat there I quite lost the 
talk—talk anyway is a lesser form of 
communication—because of the inten- 
sity with which I looked at my friends. 
Yes, that was exactly the Scotch Preacher: 
yes, I had forgotten, but that was just 
the way Horace always carried his head, 
a little to one side, skeptically. 

It seemed to me that they were better 
than ever! 


I WISH you could have taken a look atour 
sitting-room on Thanksgiving evening. 
It was not only the things that Horace 
and Doctor McAlway had brought with 
them; but I had written Dick Sheridan, 
whom we had left in charge of our small 
acres, to send down some corn and pump- 
kins and other appropriate things from 
the country. With these, and bittersweet 
and autumn boughs, we had transformed 
our room into a true country bower. 
Horace had brought a basket of the 
finest Macintosh apples that ever I saw 
in my life; and there are no fall apples in 
this world, it seems to me, comparable to 
the Macintosh— (Continued on page 150) 
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"Friend Wife" 
You hear this expression used lightly every day, but behind the fun 


there should be a deep meaning—No marriage can be fully 
happy unless husband and wife learn to be real friends 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


OME time ago, a prominent lit- 
erary woman got married, and 
furnished the newspapers with in- 
teresting copy because she an- 
nounced that she was not going to 

live in the apartment of her husband, but 
would retain her own lodgings. 

In other words, she and her husband 
were going to see each other once in a 
while, but each would maintain an inde- 
pendent life. The idea seemed to be that 
marriage would lose its romantic flavor 
and become boresome if a man and his 
wife had too much of each other's society. 

This couple not only wanted to be mar- 
ried but they also wanted to remain 
friends. The method they tried, whether 
successful or not, is for most of us both 
impracticable and undesirable. When or- 
dinary folks get married, instead of shun- 
ning the intimacies of daily contact they 
seek them. And it must be said that, al- 
though some couples do become estranged, 
humanity is as a rule so sound and whole- 
some that the average husband and wife 
grow steadily into closer sympathy and 
companionship. 


AILURE, however, occurs often 

enough to make it worth while to in- 
quire why marriage is ever a failure. Good- 
ness knows, there is enough coldness, indif- 
ference, and even hostility among married 
people. Evidence of this appears in the 
standard work of the jokesmiths. Along 
with the mother-in-law story, the goat 
story, and the rest of the familiar classics, 
there is regularly found the story based 
upon the war of the wife, armed with the 
rolling pin, and the husband, armed with 
excuses for staying out late at night. 
_ Why do so many marriages settle down 
"nto mere tolerance? Why cannot hus- 
band and wife remain good pals, under- 
standing friends, and interesting. com- 
panions? 

One trouble is that many people do not 
understand the difference between love 
and friendship, or, rather, do not under- 
stand how love may grow into friendship 
instead of turning into aversion. 

Montaigne, that shrewdest of essayists, 
said that *'love's fire, while more active, 
more fervent and more sharpe, is but a 
rash and wavering fire, waving and divers, 
the fire of an ague, subject to fits and 
stints, and hath but slender hold-fast of 
us; while in true friendship it is a generall 
and universall heat, and equally tempered, 
a constant and setled heat, all pleasure 
and smoothnes, that hath no pricking 
or stinging in it. Ás soon as love creepeth 
into the termes of friendship, that is to say, 
In the agreement of wits, it languisheth 
and vanisheth away." 


This from Montaigne, in the quaint 
translation of John Florio. The point 
made ts that love and friendship are two 
different kinds of “fire.” 

But why not both marriage and friend- 
ship? And how can we secure this de- 
sired combination? 

Friendship ie like the steady, continuous 
warmth of the sunshine; love is like the 
wind, moving sometimes as a gentle 


- zephyr and again blowing as a storm. 
Friendship is like the calm surface of the: 


ocean; love is like the heaving tide. Friend- 
ship is static; love is rhythmic. f 

riendship depends more upon char- 
acter, discipline, and the permanent tastes 
and opinions of the m'nd. Love is a deep 
racial instinct. 

When a man and a woman stand before 
the altar and promise that they will love 
each other for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, till death do them part, they admit 
that the matter is subject to their control. 
Otherwise they would not be justified in 
making any such pledge. 

But if love is like the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, then it is no credit to us 
when it appears, and we are not to blame 
when it vanishes. And what right has a 
man to swear that he will love one woman 
as long as he lives, when to-morrow he 
may find himself loving another woman? 

The fact is that love, if man and wife 
behave themselves, control themselves, 
and are unswervingly loyal, will develop 
friendship enough to keep marriage per- 
manently happy. The abiding quality of 
love depends upon the amount of friend- 
ship there is beneath it. 


F MAN and wife wish to remain friends, 

they must respect the individuality of 
each other. Many a wife has been lost as 
a friend because her husband has insisted 
upon her being a slave, or an echo. It is 
dificult for a thorough egotist to keep 
any friends at all. I know one man, for 
instance, who had lost the friendship of 
his wife simply because he would not tol- 
erate any difference of opinion; he re- 
sented it when her tastes were not like his 
own. He seemed to think that, as a mat- 
ter of course, she ought to want to go out 
when he went out and to come in when 
he came in. He was offended when she 
dared to make friendships other than his 
own. 

This sort of thing has its very roots in 
tradition. For a good many hundreds of 
years, men were the “‘lords of creation,” 
and it was woman's place to minister to 
their pleasure. There are doubtless some 
kinds of women who like this sort of thing 
and are happy to subject themselves 


wholly to a husband. But if any man 
seeks the friendship as well as the love of 
an intelligent and: cultured woman, he 
will have to give up such barbaric notions, 
and learn to respect her own personality 
for what it is. : 

Another thing that destroys love is that 
many people do not realize that we truly 
love only when we love a person for what 
he is and not for what we think he ought 
to be. To many women, too many men, 
fall in love with an ideal. Then when, 
through the intimacies of family life, they 
discover the actual they are disappointed 
and think themselves aggrieved. Then 
they fall into the habit of criticizing and 
fauleindine: which is one of the surest 
poisons for married friendship. 

The steadiest want of the human an- 
imal is to be comfortable. People do not 
marry in order to be reformed or im- 
proved. "They marry to be happy, and 
without a constant effort to make your 
companion happy, without an abiding 
effort to be agreeable, you cannot hope 
for friendship. 


A WIFE wants to be appreciated. In 

fact, appreciation is the daily bread 
without which her heart will starve. If 
vou have fallen into the way of indiffer- 
ence, neglect, and criticism—to say noth- 
ing of being downright gloomy or 
abusive—and if you complain because 
your wife does not remain your friend, 
you might as well whine because two and 
two do not make five. 

Marriage is a natural relation. If it is 
based upon a natural affinity in the first 
place, and if husband and wife keep the 
rules of the game in the second place, 
nature itself will see to it that their life 
together becomes more harmonious with 
the passing years. 

The human race has tried every other 
sort of relation between the sexes, and 
has come to the conclusion that the best 
way for men and women to live together 
is the loyal union of one man and one 
woman. 

For this reason most marriages are rea- 
sonably satisfactory; it is the exceptions 
that are "news." For every scand.i of 
married life that is published in the news- 
papers there are ten thousand married 
couples who are living together in as much 
happiness as human beings may reason- 
ably expect. 

A wife ought, in the nature of things, to 
be a man's best friend. How to keep her 
so involves the whole question of one's 
character, common sense, and moral in- 
hibitions. 

One thing that every sane man recog- 
nizes is that he (Continued on page 182) 
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Good Samaritans of the Sea 


Stories of heroism and hardihood displayed by the United States Coast Guard 
service — The cutters race through wild storms to aid vessels in — 
distress; they take mail and medical supplies to the Arc- 
tic shores of Alaska, and they warn ships of 
menacing icebergs in the North Atlantic 


By Frederick C. Billard, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 


Commandant of the United States Coast Guard 


F YOU feel a thrill of admiration for 

men of courage and daring, this story 

should interest you. And if vou, an 

American, believe that vour country 

breeds true heroes, you surely cannot 
read what follows here without a sense of 
pride. 

For this is a story of brave mericans! 
It is a story also of a splendid. service 
which all Americans are performing: not 
for our people alone, 
but for all human be- 
ings who may be in 
need of it. 

The men I am going 
to tell of might well be 
called the ‘Good Na- 
maritans of the Sea;” 
but officially they are 
simply the officers and 
sailors who serve on 
the cutters of the Unit- 
ed States Coast Guard. 

About two years ago“ 
this magazine told 
something of the cour- 
age and devotion to 
duty shown by the 
Coast Guard patrol on 
land. I want now to 
tell of the men on the 
cutters—men whose 
lives are a continuous 
epic of courage, endur- 
ance, skill, and self- 
sacrifice. 

It may seem to you 
that the romance and 
peril of the sea are 
things of the past. 
Don't you believe it! 
To those who know 
her as do the sailor 
men of the Coast Guard, the sea is as full 
of mystery and caprice and treachery as 
ever. 

Let me tell you, for example, a story 
that shows the cruel irony with which 
she laughs at human plans and human 
endeavor. 

On March 3d, 1917, the Coast Guard 
cutter "Yamacraw" was temporarily at 
her base at Norfolk, Virginia. About 
seven o'clock in the evening, when forty 
per cent of her enlisted men were absent 
on shore liberty, she was asked to go 
to the assistance of the British. steamer 
"Strathearn," reported ashore in one of 
the far-away Chesapeake inlets. The 
series of mischances which followed are 
without a parallel in the annals of the 
Coast Guard. 
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By sailing immediately, the commander 
of the “Yamacraw” hoped to reach the 
stranded steamer at a favorable stage of 
the tide the following morning. So he 
decided not to await the return of his ab- 
sent men but to start at once. When 
morning came, however, he had difficulty 
in finding the “Strathearn.” In fact, he 


- was destined never to reach her. 
Do you think of the radio only in con- 


nection with the nightly entertainment 
it brings to your home? las it become 
to you one of the commonplace things of 
everyday life? Before I finish, you will 
have a very keen sense of the meaning 
and the wonder of it, when it enables ship 
to speak to ship or to communicate with 
the shore. 


HILE the ** Yamacraw” was hunting 

for the “Strathearn,” there came to 

her through the air, over miles of land and 

water, other and more urgent calls for 

help. This time it was the American 

steamer " Louisiana" that was in distress. 

She had lost her bearings in. the thick 

weather and had gone ashore on the outer 
Maryland coast—the ocean side. 

This was more serious than being 


Guard cutter seen between two huge icebergs off 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. From March to July of each year, cut- 
ters patrol the North Atlantic to get information about the drift of icebergs, 
and to warn vessels of their proximity. 
disaster, in 1912, has added another safeguard 


This service, begun after the 


grounded in a sheltered inlet, as the 
“Strathearn” was. The “Louisiana,” 
with its crew of twenty-eight men, was in 
imminent peril. So the “Yamacraw,” 
short-handed though she was, turned 
from her original quest and hurried to the 
rescue of the “ Louisiana.” 

It proved later that the steamer had 
stranded, early that morning, near two 
stations of the Coast Guard shore patrol; 
and żwice the men from 
those stations had gone 
out in a surfboat to 
bring off the * Louisi- 
ana's" crew—and both 
times their offer of aid 
had been refused. That 
is part of the tragic 
irony of this whole se- 
quence of events. 


HE steamer lay a 

mile and a half off 
shore, in about three 
fathoms (eighteen feet) 
of water. Unfortu- 
nately, she had erro- 
neously reported her 
position to the “‘ Yama- 
craw;" so it was after 
eight o'clock that night 
before the cutter 
reached her. 

Meanwhile, the in- 

creasing swell was 
causing heavy seas to 
break over the stranded 
ship, and her situation 
was becoming more 
and more precarious. 
The night was thick, 
with occasional heavy 
squalls of rain. But 
as both wind and sea were likely to in- 
crease before morning it was decided to 
attempt the rescue at once, since the sea 
was as yet only moderately high. 

Twenty minutes after her arrival a 
surfboat was lowered from the “ Yama- 
craw," with Gunner Harris in charge. 
With him were a master-at-arms, a quar- 
termaster, and six seamen. Harris was an 
expert in handling small boats, and all 
the others were efhcient oarsmen. 

The "Louisiana" carried a cargo of 
crude oil; and the "Yamacraw" signaled 
her to use this oil to form a “slick,” that 
is, smooth water which would be an aid 
to the surfboat in approaching her. A 
life buoy, with running line attached, was 
made ready on the ** Yamacraw,” in case 
the surfboat had trouble getting back. 
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The cutter had anchored as 
near the “Louisiana” as was 
safe—between a quarter and 
a half mile away; and Harris 
brought his small boat suc- 
cessfully across this interven- 
ing space and made it fast 
under the sheltered side of 
the stranded steamer. So far, 
all was going well. 


HEN, just after the first 

man from the‘ Louisiana” 
had been taken off, a heavy 
sea struck the ship on the 
other side, swept over her 
decks, and descended upon 
the surfboat! Caught in the 
backwash, the boat was hurled 
against the steamer’s side and 
the ten men were thrown in- 
to the sea. 

There had been no reason 
to expect this wave; and its 
approach could not be seen 
because of the darkness. It 
was the cruel caprice of the 
sea, which, throughout this 
whole experience, seemed to 
have some evil design on the 
crew of the "Yamacraw." 

The offcers on the cutter 
soon became aware that something had 
gone wrong, for they could hear faint 
cries, and could see lighted life buovs 
dropped from the "Louisiana." Then 
the latter's "occulting" signal began 
winking its message of disaster. 

You remember that the “‘ Yamacraw" 
had been short-handed when she left Nor- 
folk. Nine of her men had now gone in 
the surfboat, and she hadn't enough 
trained oarsmen left on board to send off 
in another boat. So the cutter itself was 
navigated closer to the “Louisiana.” 

She was stopped near a lighted buoy, to 
which Master-at-Arms R. J. Grady could 
be seen clinging. He attempted to swim 
to the cutter, jm the distance was be- 
vond his strength, so J. J. Kennedy, the 
steerage cook, went over oard in a bow- 
line, swam to Grady, and fought his way 
back with him. 

But at the last moment he lost his hold 
on Grady, who was carried under the 
cutter as she rolled to starboard. When 
the cutter rolled back to port, Grady 
floated out alongside, 
just forward of the 
gangway. Second Lieu- 
tenant Keester, who 
had gone down on the 
sea steps in the bight 
of a rope, seized Grady 
under the arms and 
lifted him up. But just ] 
then a sudden lurch of R 
the cutter wrenched 
Grady from his grasp. 

Meanwhile, the din- 
ghy had been lowered 
to the water, where it 
hung in the falls. In 
this small boat were 
William R. Hogarth 
and J. A. Dugger, sons 
about sixteen and each 
rated a first-class boy. 
‘They attempted to save 
Grady as he was torn 
from the grasp of Lieu- 
tenant Keester; but 
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A tremendous iceberg in the North Atlantic. 
discovered this menace sent out warnings immediately to all 
The part of a berg that is visible above water is 
only from a seventh to a ninth of its entire bulk. Notice in this ice- 
berg the crude resemblance to a dog, or to some old Egyptian figure 


other vessels. 
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For fifty years this cutter, the “Bear,” has upheld the best tradi- 
tions of the stout little vessels that constitute Uncle Sam's 
Coast Guard. For a long time it has been her special duty to visit 
the remote parts of Alaska, carrying mail, rendering service. 
few months ago the ‘‘Bear’’ was caught in the ice and badly dam- 
aged,while en route to Point Barrow, on the Arctic shores of Alaska 


they too were unsuccessful. In the at- 
tempt they unhooked the dinghy from 
the falls and let it ride to the painter. 
Another lurch of the cutter broke the 
painter, and they had to take to the 
oars. 

Afloat in their small boat, near a high 
and dangerous surf, in thick and squally 
weather, these two mere boys proved 
worthy of all the traditions of American 
manhood. Seeing R. E. Simmonds, one 
of the seamen who had gone to the 
"Louisiana" in the surfboat, clinging 
to a lighted buoy, they forgot their own 
peril and rowed to him. 


FTER a vain effort to get Simmonds 
into the dinghy, they lashed him along- 
side, and tried to pull back with him to 
the cutter. But the strong current carried 
the dinghy against the stakes of a fish 
pound and it was capsized. Dugger and 
Simmonds were drowned, but Hogarth 
was carried through the surf to the shore. 
While this was happening, a boatswain, 
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an electrician, and two boys 
had jumped into the “ Yama- 
craw's" whaleboat and set 
out to rescue anyone they 
could find. Not only did they 
find no one, but they were 
unable to pull back to the 
cutter or to reach the buoy 
which was streamed from it. 
They were ordered by signal 
to anchor until the “ Yama- 
craw” could be dropped down 
to them. They did so; but 
as they were at the edge of 
the breakers, they feared 
that they would be swamped; 
so they at length cast off the 
anchor line and pulled 
through the surf for the shore. 
Their boat was upset; but: 
this time fortune smiled and 
they reached shore in safety. 
Every one of the nine men 
who had gone to the "Lou- 
isiana" in the surfboat was 
lost. So were the boy Dugger 
and the one man taken from 
the "Louisiana." The 
" Yamacraw" remained near 
the breakers as long as there 
was any hope of saving men 
from the water; then she 
moved off shore and anchored. Despite the 
tragedy she herself had experienced, the 
"Yamacraw" would have made another 
attempt to take the crew off the “ Louisi- 
ana," but she hadn't enough men left. 


A 


ND now came the supreme irony of the 

sea. Contrary to all indications, condi- 
tions improved during the night, and the 
next day the "Louisiana" was able to 
extricate herself from the sands and to 
steam away unassisted! 

There are records of hundreds of cases 
where the Coast Guard vessels did save 
ships from destruction, and where they 
rescued crews and passengers from death. 
But I have chosen to tell the story above 
because of two things: It shows the savage 
mockery of the sea—cruel, relentless, 

ricious. And it shows the spirit of 
d courage with which these men— 
these American sailor men—carry on their 
work, even in the face of overwhelming 
odds. 

The Coast Guard is particularly. an 
American institution. 
No other country has 
anything quite like it; 
and its distinctive flag 
probably carries more 
authority than any 
other flag that floats. 
For, in addition to its 
humanitarian work, itis 
the Coast Guard's duty 
to enforce the Federal 
laws pertaining to the 
customs, revenue, im- 
migration, quarantine, 
prohibition, navigation 
of merchant vessels and 
motor boats, and the 
protection of game and 
hsheries. Officers of the 
Coast Guard may 
board any U. S. mer- 
chant vessel and ex- 
amine her manifest, 
cargo, and passengers; 
and within territorial 
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This drawing shows how a cutter makes a rescue at sea. Lines are shot from the cutter 
to the sinking ship, and then a breeches buoy, suspended from one of the lines, is 
sent over to the imperiled men. They are hauled, one at a time, to the cutter, the buoy 
being pulled back and forth by a rope. This kind of rescue work is necessary in a sea 
that is too rough for the vessels to lie alongside each other, or for the launching of small 
boats. It is also the method employed in some instances where a ship is on a reef 


waters may board foreign merchant ves- 


sels. 


Two cutters, especially built for the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, carry the 
Coast Guard flag far inland. When dev- 
astating floods swept the Mississippi and 


Ohio rivers in the spring of 1922, 
these vessels were sent to the best 
points of vantage for rendering 
aid. 

I don’t know of any other serv- 
ice which renders such a cariety 
of aid. 

For example, there is the re- 
moval of derelicts at sea. As soon 
as one of these menaces to naviga- 
tion is reported, the nearest Coast 
Guard cutter is dispatched to find 
it. Frequently this involves the 
cruising of hundreds of miles and 
the exercise of ingenious seaman- 
ship. Then may follow day after 
day of laborious work to tow thc 
unwieldy wreck to port. If an 
obstruction has to be blown up. 
this requires the handling of TNI 
mines in open boats, often in 
rough water and freezing weather. 


ERE is an example of the pa- 

tienceand ingenuity that often 
have to be called on in dealing 
with a derelict: 

In the Gulf of Mexico. one 
September, the cutter “Tampa” 
found an abandoned schooner, 
water-logged, badly wrecked, with 
stumps of her fore- and mainmasts 
standing and one mast floating 
alongside: As she was loaded 
with lumber, it was necessary to 
tow her to port. 

A crew was sent on board to 
clear up the wreckage, as well as 
they could with the heavy 
seas constantly breaking 
over her. Finally a line 
was secured, and a start 
made for Tampa, Florida. 

t with the wreck sluing 


cal hurricane. 
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and sloshing around at the end of the 
hawser, only two or three knots an hour 
could bé made. 
At midnight of the following day the 
wind began to rise, soon becoming a tropi- 
To abandon the derelict 
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Over the grave of the “Titanic” this memorial service is being 
held aboard the cutter '*Modoc." While on ice patrol duty, the 
cutter found herself at the place where the great liner had gone 
down. The ''Modoc" shut off her engines, half-masted her flag, 
and with ceremonies on deck paid honor to the *'Titanic's" dead 


would make necessary another 
search for her after the storm. 
So the wreck was used as a 
"sea anchor" for the cutter; 
that is, the tow line was shifted 
from the stern to the bow of 
the * Tampa," and at the end 
of this line she rode out the 
hurricane. 

Three days later Key 
West was made, and there 
the derelict was pumped out 
and turned over to an agent of 
the owners. 


“VERY spring, five or six 
cutters sail from Seattle or 
San Francisco to patrol Alaskan 
waters. Until recently one of 
these, the “Bear,” had been sail- 
ing the seas for over fifty years, 
regularly cruising all the way 
up to Point Barrow in the 
Arctic. But last summer she 
was caught in the ice and her 
heroic old frame was all but 
destroyed. 
. These cutters enforce the 
international treaty relating 
to the seal and sea-otter herd: 
and the fisheries. But that is 
te only one of their many duties. 
Yo a large extent they are the only means 
of communication with the remote parts 
of the territory, and the only means of 
extending to those parts the benefits of 
law and order. 

The commanding officers act as Little 
White Fathers in settling the 
disputes of the natives and in 
dealing with infractions of laws 
and regulations. 

In cases of famine or other 
destitution, the cutters provide 
food and clothing; their medical 
officers are at the service of all 
who need them, and so frequently 
are the cutters called on for this 
relief work that they are known as 
the "Angels of Mercy." Let me 
tell a single example, out of hun- 
dreds, of what they have done. 


l^ 1919, the cutter “Unalga” 
Was patrolling among the Aleu- 
tian Islands when, on "Mar 26th, 
she received a wireless message 
from an American warship that 
influenza in the most virulent 
form had broken out at Unalaska, 
on the island of the same name. 
Hastening to the scene, the 
" Unalga" found an extraordinary 
situation: Practically everybody, 
native and white, in Unalaska, as 
well as in the nearby settlement 
of Dutch Harbor, was down with 
the disease. This included the 
government physician, all the 
government teachers, the oper- 
ators of the navy's wireless sta- 
tion, the inmates and staff of the 
local orphans’ home, and even the 
prisoners in the local jail. There 
Was no one to care for the sick, 
or even to bury the dead! 
Under the general 
charge of the surgeon, the 
"Unalga's" entire com- 
pany of about sixty men 
went to work. There were 
nearly three hundred and 
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fifty sick persons to be looked 
after; and no man shrank from 
any duty, however dangerous, dis- 
tasteful, or menial. Some dis- 
tributed food, fuel, and medicine; 
others nursed the sick, cleaned up 
their houses, and kept the fires 
going. Still others made coffins 
and uried the dead. 

An even more unusual duty 
falling to those sailor men was that 
of taking care of the children, 
some mere babies, who had been 
orphaned by the epidemic. In one 
dwelling, a mother and child were 
found dead, while four other 
children, nearly frozen and almost 
starved, were huddled around 
them. Altogether, so many or- 
phans were found that a vacant 
house was fitted up for them 
especially. 


WIRELESS appeals for help, 
sent by the " Unalga," even- 
tually brought the cutter *' Bear" 
and the warships “Vicksburg” and 
"Marblehead;" and, with two 
medical units taken from the 
“Marblehead,” the “Unalga” 
sailed for the mainland coast, to 
help the influenza victims there. 
In all, the **Unalga" served six 
crowded weeks at this work. 

I called the men of the Coast 
Guard vessels the Good Samari- 
tans of the Sea; but in any emer- 
gency where it is possible for them 
to act, they are also Good Samari- 
tans of the Shore. It isn’t only the people 
along the Alaskan coast that have reason 
to call them Angels of Mercy. Still, their 
real field of serv Ice is always the sea ‘itself: 
and it is far out in the Atlantic that they 
carry on a work which is as dramatic as 
it is important. 

Who will ever forget the tragedy of 
April, 1912, W hen the giant steamer 

“Titanic,” bound for New York on her 
maiden voyage, struck an iceberg? In 
that disaster, 1,517 persons perished and 
à vessel worth $7,500,000 was lost. 

Following this disaster, thirteen na- 
tions interested in transatlantic naviga- 
tion agreed to share the expense of a pa- 
trol of the ice zone during the season of 
danger; and since 1914 this patrol has 

cen entrusted to the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The ice season at and 
near the Grand Banks 
usually embraces the 
months of April, May, 
ind June. At the 
Grand Banks, the cold 

abrador or Arctic cur- 
xs meets the warm 


Gulf f Stream, and the 
two fight it out for 
supremacy, In the 
sprung the Labrador 


at alk has the better 

the argument, and 
tings ice fields and 
ergs down from the 
Place of their origin. 
Ue transatlantic 

mers now follow 
anes well to the south- 
oan ‘of the normal i ice 
wane but there is al- 

YS a possibility of 
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Blowing up menacing icebergs is one of the thrilling jobs of the cutter service. 
This picture shows the detonation of a mine on a giant berg. The men, in a 
cutter’s small boat, placed the mine, then withdrew to about two hundred 
yards and set it off by means of a wire connecting it with a battery in the boat. A 


mine doesn't have much effect on a “new” 


and solid berg, but when the ice is 


beginning to melt and crack, these explosions break it up into smaller chunks 


some of the ice drifting into their lanes, 
even as happened in the case of the 
“Titanic.” As the season advances, how- 
ever, the Gulf Stream becomes “top dog, 
and so holds the ice in check. 

Two Coast Guard cutters carry on the 
work, with their base at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Each is on patrol fifteen days, 
exclusive of the time taken to reach and 
to return from the ice zone. And so they 
alternate from late March to early July. 
Their work, of course, is made possible 
only by the radio, and of all the radio's 
uses, I think this is the most striking. 

As the cutter on patrol cruises around 
in the ice zone, members of her crew, 
equipped with binoculars, maintain a 
constant lookout from the crow’s nest far 
upon a mast Wheneversa large and dan- 
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Men from the cutter '*Modoc"' inspecting a derelict they have found. Aban- 
doned vessels, floating aimlessly, are a menace to navigation, so the cutters 
run them down. If a derelict is in a hopeless condition the cutter sinks it; 
but if there is a chance for salvage the wrecked vessel is towed into port 


gerous berg is sighted, the cutter usually 
follows it up to make sure where it is 
going. 

“Toe information,” however, is mainly 
acquired by taking the temperatures ot 
the sea at various positions and depths. 
‘These temperatures, plotted on a chart, 
give definite information of the currents, 
and so enable it to be told, with fair 
accuracy, where the ice is drifting to, and 
at what rate. 


Is ORDER to get comprehensive water 
temperatures, the patrolling cutter from 
time to time occupies various "stations," 
or predetermined positions. But she does 
not have to depend solely on the tempera- 
tures she herself takes. It is the custom 
foral! vessels passing near the Grand Banks 
to report to her by radio 
the temperatures taken 
by them; and they also 
report any ice they 
may sight. During the 
season of three months, 
in I923, the two cut- 
ters forming the patrol 
received a total of al- 
most nine thousand 
such reports! 

The Coast Guard 
cutter is a regular 
clearing-house for all 
this information. Every 
day at 6 A. M. and 6 
P. M. its latest ice re- 
ports are. broadcasted 
for the benefit of ves- 
sels using the 600-meter 
wave length. At 8:50 
P.M. this information is 
broadcasted for vessels 
(Continued on page I71) 


The Ugly Duckling Who 
Became “The White Peacock” 


Olga Petrova, as a child, was so plain that her nurse never even tried to dress 
her prettily — But she grew up to be the star in “Hurricane,” “The White 
Peacock," both of which she wrote herself, and in many other stage 
and screen productions— The romantic story of her strug- 
gles in Europe and of her triumph in America 


HE first time I met Olga Petrova 
was one cool autumn day, only a 
few months ago. I had gone out 
from New York to Great Neck, 
and had driven to her home, 
which is set on a green point overlooking 
the wide waters of Long Island Sound. 

As the car turned into the curving 
driveway and I saw the big white house, 
looking so friendly and so hospitable 
among the fine old trees, my first feeling 
was one of genuine surprise. 

A real home is an expres- 
sion of personality. I had 
thought of Olga Petrova as 
the highly emotional ac- 
tress; the star in dramatic, 
even melodramatic, plays 
and motion pictures; the 
type we call "exotic," with- 
out quite knowing what we 
mean by the word. But 
this wide, comfortable, 
companionable house was 
not exotic. It seemed, some- 
how, very human, very sin- 
cere; the kind of house one 
would like to live with. 

A moment later I was con- 
hrming that first impres- 
sion, for I was shown into 
a room which, more than 
almost any other I have 
scen, deserved to be called 
by that phrase, so often 
iiisapplied: "ali vinp-Toom." 
It occupied all one end of 
the house; and there were 
green bushes nodding against the window 
sills, as if they liked to be there, close to a 
friend. 

Inside, there were deep, comfortable 
chairs sitting expectantly before an open 
wood fire, a tea table—for it was late 
afternoon; a dog—who proved to be 
highly emotional; and his mistress— 
whose emotions, whatever may be their 
real height or depth, are very sanely con- 
trolled. 

“So this is Olga Petrova!” I said to 
myself. 

‘She was dressed very simply. Very 
attractively, to be sure; but as any one 
of scores of young women in other country 
houses might have been dressed at that 
moment. Her hands were the slender, 
expressive hands of the artist; but their 

was frank and firm and friendly. 


By Mary B. Mullett 


One felt at once that she was real and 
human, unaffected, unspoiled—and vn- 
afraid. i 

Let me say again that last word, un- 
afraid! I think that Olga Petrova has 
less fear than anyone I ever have met. 
She seems to be, how shall I say it? 
beyond fear. : 

You will understand better if I explain 
it this way: A young soldier, a raw re- 
cruit, may have no fear, because he has 


“Failure Might Hurt, 


But It Could Not Frighten Me” 
“A FAILURE would not frighten me 


now,” said Madame Petrova. 


might cause me pain, but it would not 
make me afraid. For I know, out of my 


own experience, that no failure need be 
final, and that erery failure may be made 
to vield good fortune, if one has the 
courage to go on, the will to find out why 
one has failed, and the determination to 
make use of what one has learned through 
failure." . 


not yet faced danger. But the man who 
has suffered a thousand hardships, and 
has fought through a hundred battles, 
may have come to a point where he is 
beyond being afraid! He has learned to 
think only about the Aght—not about 
his chances of being hurt. Olga Petrova 
is like that. 


ER own story is dramatic; at times 

itis even melodramatic. Perhaps that 
explains the fact that the plays with which 
we associate her often scem unreal to us 
whose lives have no melodrama at all, 
From her own experience, she knows that 
the things which we consider. artificial 
and exaggerated do really happen—to 
some people. When I asked her where she 
was born, she smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. 


"If vou read the newspapers," she 
said, "I don't wonder that you ask. 
Being rather interested, I have kept count 
of the birthplaces that have been assigned 
to me, and f have a list of eighteen! One 
writer said he knew positively I was born 
in Pittsburgh. Another ‘knew’ I was 
born in Brooklyn. And so on. I don’t try 
to contradict them.” 

“But where do you ‘know’ that you 
were born?” I asked. 

“To the best of my 
knowledge and belief," she 
smiled, "I was born in 
Poland. My mother was 
Polish, but my father was 
English." 


SHE went on, with a trace 
\J of bitterness in her tone. 
* He was one of those men 
to whom a woman is only a 
sort of chattel. Even when 
I was a child, I used to 
wonder why my mother 
seemed to count for so little 
in our home. My father 
always said 'my' house, 
‘my’ children, ‘my’ servants 
—'my' everything! All of 
us—even my  mother— 
were his possessions. We 
were expected to act as he 
directed, to believe only 
what he believed, to think 
only as he thought. 

"[ was too like him to 
submit willingly to that 
régime. I couldn't submerge entirely my 
own individuality, and be merely an echo 
of his ideas. So I was very unhappy. 

^ And that wasn't all," she said slowly. 
“I was that rather tragic little figure— 
an unwanted child. Not only unwanted, 
but a sort of ugly duckling in the family 
brood. I was so thin that I went by the 
nickname of 'Bones.' 

“My sisters were very pretty. When 
the nurse would dress them for any occa- 
sion she would show real interest and 
pleasure. But when she came to me, her 
whole manner was one of, ‘Oh, well, we'll 
do what we can— but it's hopeless!” 

"Looking at you now," I said, “that 
seems incredible.” 

She smiled in protest. 

"] didn't say that, just to get the 
obviously polite (Continued on page 184) 
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Olga Petrova 


EFORE coming to America, where she has won 
fame both as an actress and as a playwright, 
Olga Petrova had appeared in various theatres of Lon- 
don and in South Africa. Thirteen years ago she made 
her American début, and since then has been starred 
in plays, motion pictures and in vaudeville. Among 


the dramas she has written are “The White Peacock,” 
and "Hurricane." Madame Petrova, who in private 
life is Mrs. John D. Stewart, wife of a New York 
doctor, was born in Poland, and was educated in 
France, Belgium, and England. This picture of her 
was taken at her home in Great Neck, Long Island. 
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Festus J. Wade 


MR. WADE is president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. He is a director of three rail- 
roads: the St. Louis and San Francisco, the Big 
Four, and the Chicago and Alton; also a member of 
the Currency Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company, and president of the No. 1 Wall Street 
Corporation, in New York City. He is prominent in 
such public activities as the Community Fund, the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American—Red Cross, of which 
he is treasurer, and other civic and religious organi- 
zations. He was born in Ireland, in October, 1859, 
but has lived in St. Louis since he was six months old. 


A Bank President Who 
Used: to Drive a Street Car 


And he drove it past the very corner where his bank now stands— 
The story of Festus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis—The amazing and sometimes amusing 
steps by which he made his way to that position 


T WAS just about the coldest winter 
that ever struck St. Louis! A little 
bob-tail street car—for this was 
forty-eight years ago—clattered 
down Locust Street drawn by a 
single horse, whose breath made clouds of 
vapor in the frosty air. 
n the front platform of the car stood 
a strapping young man of seventeen, the 
reins in one hand, the old-fashioned brake- 
handle in the other, and a laugh in his 
eyes. As they bounced over the crossing 
at the corner of Eighth and Locust, the 
young man slapped the reins on the back 
of his horse. 

“Get along there, old boy!" he urged 
genially. 

It sounds like the beginning of a fiction 
story, doesn't it? It is part of a story— 
but of a true one. 

Of course the young street-car driver 
is the hero of the tale. In another chap- 
ter—date, twenty-three years later—the 
scene is again at Eighth and Locust, but 
has shifted from the street to an imposing 
bank building on one corner. Our hero, 
forty years old by this time, is sitting in 
the president's office. 

He has a perfect right to be there, be- 
cause he is the president. Instead of the 
reins of the old horse and the antiquated 
brake hand'e, he holds the reins and con- 
trols the brakes of a big business. But 
the laugh in his eyes hasn’t changed. 

To-day, when twenty-five more years 
have passed, the story still centers around 
that same corner. The bank building has 
grown to be more than six times a large 
as it was. But the same man y holds 
the reins and the brakes—and the laugh 
has not gone from his eyes. 

Before my St. Louis readers have 
reached this point, all of them will have 

uessed who this man is, because every- 
y in that city knows that the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company is at the corner of 
Eighth and Locust. And, by the same 
token, everybody knows that Festus J. 
Wade is its president. It is the third 
largest bank in St. Louis, and one of the 
most remarkable financial institutions in 
the United States. 

But I believe the story I am going to 
tell here will have some surprises, even for 
Mr. Wade's own friends. I talked with 
him several times on a recent visit to St. 
Louis, and when he found that I was in- 
terested in his early career he went back in 
his memory and recalled experiences he 
himself hadn't thought of for years. 


By Keene Sumner 


It was on February 22d, 1860, that 
Festus J. Wade landed in this country. 
That is to say, he didn’t exactly land here. 
He was only five months old at the time, 
so he was carried ashore in his mother’s 
arms. Anyway, the important thing is 
that we got him away from Limerick, 
Ireland, where he was born. 

The family—father, mother, and six 
children—went to St. Louis to live; and 
as soon as he was old enough young Fes- 
tus attended the public schools there. I 
don’t know whether statistics would show 
unusual mortality among St. Louis school- 
teachers during that period, but I think it 
highly probable. Still, he must have led 
them merry lives, even if he shortened 
them by h.s pranks. 

When he was ten, however, he left them 
in peace—not to say, pieces—and got him- 
self a job, the first of a most remarkable 
assortment of jobs! This one was as a 
cash boy in a dry-goods store. He worked 
from eight in the morning until six at 
night and received two dollars and a half 
a week for six weeks. 


THE store had been opened merely to 
dispose of a special stock of goods. So 
at the end of the six weeks he was looking 
for another place. He took the first one 
he could get; a proceeding which later, as 
you will see, became a habit with him. 

This time he was a water boy for the 
thirsty carpenters who were building the 
approach to the Eads bridge over the 

ississippi. Carpenters worked ten hours 
a day at that time. And they had a con- 
suming thirst, which began early and 
lasted until the quitting hour. 

I can't attempt to tell you all the things 
the boy worked at during the next few 
years. Mr. Wade himself can't remember 
the whole motley collection. When I 
asked him what he was thinking of, to 
take some of those jobs, he said: 

“I was thinking of getting enough to 
eat! Having a place to sleep! And 
helping to support the family! I needed 
to work. And it wasn't a question of what 
I would like, but of what I could get. 

“One job I had was in a little store on 
Franklin Street. I was called a clerk, 
but I was more of a porter than anythin 
else. Business was bad, and the man ji 
worked for was pretty hard up. So he 
decided to send some of his goods over to 
Caseyville, about twenty-five miles east 
of here, and auction them off on a Sat- 
urday night. 


“you recall an inquiry that was very 


“He took the other clerk and me—he 
had only two—with him; and as there 
were no Sunday trains the other clerk was 
to leave Caseyville at six o'clock Monday 
morning to get back here in time to open 
the store. But he missed the train. So 
they decided that I should come, on horse- 
back. 

“T decidedly was not an accomplished 
equestrian; and the idea of sending me on 
that ride was a wild one, especially as it 
was a blazing hot day. We were all crazy; 
and I was the worst one, for I was crazy 
to go! 

“I must have given a pretty good imita- 
tion of Paul Revere that morning. Some- 
where along the road I went under a tree 
and one of the branches knocked me off 
my steed. But I got on again and finally 
reached East St. Louis Í left the horse 
there, crossed the bridge, and opened the 
store. 

“When my employer arrived by train, 
about ten o'clock, he found me sitting in 
a chair—unconscious. I’d had a sun- 
stroke. How I ever had managed to reach 
here was a mystery, for I remembered 
nothing from the time I reached East 
St. Louis until I came to myself, in my 
own bed at home. 

“I guess that ended that job. Anyway, 
I remember that not long afterward I had 
my second experience with horses. Do 
pop- 
ular some years ago about 'How'd you 
like to be the iceman?' Well, I know! 
Because I drove an ice wagon myself. 
And it was no joke as a job, either. It 
started along about the middle of the 
night and lasted until the next afternoon. 
Everybody's working hours were long in 
those days; but somehow I seemed to have 
a fatal propensity for landing jobs that 
had the longest hours there were. 


"WE DRIVERS had to go down to 
the ice house, not long after mid- 
night, to load the wagons and feed the 
horses. We didn't have artificial ice then. 
It was stored in great ice houses, all packed 
in with sawdust. By the time we had the 
wagons loaded and the horses fed, it 
would be five o'clock in the morning. 
""Then"— he grinned at the recollec- 
tion— “then we went across to a market 
near by and sat down to the greatest ban- 
quet you ever tasted: ham and eggs and 
coffee—and all we could eat of them. My! 
but that was a treat for a hungry boy! 
After juggling (Continued om page I14) 
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The Gift Without the Giver 


A Christmas Story ` 
By Priscilla Hovey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. 


HRISIMAS was for children 
and the mentally inferior. Ruth 

Loring, staring gloomily out of 

the window as the train pushed 

its way wheezingly and creak- 
ingly through the steadily falling snow, 
was certain of that. It was merely a day 
of work lost; another stupid holiday to be 
got through as speedily as possible. 

What ridiculous impulse had prompted 
her to accept Peg's invitation to come to 
Elmwood and bring Dallas Phelps with 
her! If she had not been unaccountably 
blue and lonely when Peg's letter had 
arrived she never would have seriously 
considered it. She had been caught in a 
wave of sentimentality, and was now 
paying the penalty. 

Christmas in Elmwood with Peg, Ned, 
and the three children! She drew the soft 
folds of her sealskin coat more closely 
about her, for the train was cold as well 
as slow and crowded. Oh, it would be 
a Merrie Yuletide, all right. She had 
never spent Christmas with the Stanley 
family, but she had passed an occasional 
week-end and one strenuous fortnight in 
the summer. By the process of compari- 
son, she knew whereof she sighed. 

She thought with envy of what the day 
would have been if she had stayed in 
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Her eyes darkened. It never used to 
be so easy to quarrel with Dal. '* You 
wanted to come," she reminded him 
curtly. “You could have refused” 


New York: a leisurely breakfast in her 
room between ten and eleven; an un- 
hurried hour before her dressing table; 
a concert in the afternoon; dinner with 
Dal; a play in the evening. What had 
made her give up that restful, well- 
ordered day in exchange for a nerve- 
racking ordeal of constant confusion? 
Perhaps she had dreaded Christmas this 
Rar Christinas in New York with only 
al. 


NTIRELY unwonted and uncalled 

for, came a picture of a Christmas six 
years ago, her first Christmas in New York. 
She could see Dal's face now when he 
beheld the set of law books he had wanted 
so badly. She could feel his arms around 
her, squeezing her, when she whispered 
that she hadn't been able to pay all the 
instalments yet. 

That had also been the Christmas when 
Dal had given her the wrist watch, and a 
tear had gone from her eye, "splash," 
on the tiny crystal. Dal had laughed and 
told her a watch didn't need watering! 


SIMONT 


She pushed back her cuff and looked at 
her wrist. Silly! Of course she wasn’t 
still wearing it. It had been gold with 
one those awkward gold bracelets. 
She ha@ bought the little platinum one 
she now wore, two years ago. 

Oh, yes, she was glad she had not mar- 
ried Dal in those early days. She had 
been sorely tempted; bor ook at Peg! 
Peg, who was to have made herself an 
her violin heard all over the world, was now 
the wife of a country doctor and the 
mother of three children! 

It had paid her to wait. To be sure, 
she hadn’t made the success with her 
palos that she had hoped to achieve, 

ut the position of head designer at 
Leon's was one not to be regarded lightly. 

Was it really six years ago since she ha 
asked Dal to wait “just a year"? She 
shivered slightly as she realized that Dal 
hadn't asked her now—not for a long time! 

She started as a deep voice said; 
**" Most there, aren't we?" 

It was Dal coming from the smoker 
where he had been during the entr 
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dreary journey. She noticed how ex- 
tremely good-looking he was in that new 
coat with the fur collar. 

"Next station," she replied, smiling 
at him. “Glad?” 

“PII say so!” he answered fervently. 
** Don't take me on a trip like this again." 

Her eyes darkened. It never used to 
be so easy to quarrel with Dal. 

“You could have refused," she re- 
minded him curtly. 

“I know it," he retorted impatiently. 
** Well, anything will be better than stay- 
ing in New York." 

Ruth looked at him. So Dal had felt 
the same way she had. He had not 
wanted to be in New York at Christmas 
with just her! 


AS THE train puffed and panted its way 
into the Elmwood station, Ruth 

' caught a glimpse of Ned, Peg’s husband. 
She erüiled. ed looked so funny in that 
shaggy, disreputable raccoon coat which 
he Called his “‘cowlinsky.” He was just 
like a huge, happy bear. 

** Some little snowstorm,” he cried joy- 
fully. “Come over here and hop into the 
one-horse open sleigh," he added, after 
he had wrung Ruth's hand, been intro- 
duced to Dallas, and seized the bags of his 
guests. 

“I didn't know you had a horse, Ned,” 
said Ruth. 

“Had to," explained Ned. “The fliv 


was no good in this weather. He wouldn't 
take any blue ribbons, but he's a good 
old steed. We call him Doubtful, because 
it's exactly that whether you'll get any- 
where or not." 

Ruth, securely wrapped in with robes, 
looked about her. The small, squatty 
stores, usually objects of ridicule with her, 
were cosily nestled in the 
snow. Their windows were 
gay with wreaths and tinsel. 

Curkeys hung in neat, or- 

derly rows in the market 

windows. Christmas trees 

of all sizes, big, medium, 

and little, were on the side- 

walk, in charge of a 
quaint old man, whose 
little eyes gleamed 
over the top of a 
bright red muffler. 


-— 


Ruth was supercili- 1 PE 
ously critical and 
amused when she saw 
the group of men and ; D 
women who gathered 
outside the first stop- 
ping place. She 
was even more 
amused when 
she heard them 
sing 
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Everywhere there were shoppers laden 
with bundles: a man with a turkey 
under his arm; a woman with a basket 
from which protruded the fresh green 
leaves of celery; a girl with a toy auto- 
mobile; a boy with a Christmas tree. 
They were all smiling, all calling, “ Merry 


Christmas." The 
sleigh bells tinkled. 
People waved to Ned, 
and Ned returned 

their greetings. 
Something within. Ruth 
sent a warm current through 
her. She pressed nearer 
Dallas and suddenly commenced 
to hum, **Oh, what fun it is to 
ride—" She stopped, aware that 
Dallas was looking at her in 

amused amazement. 
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Doubtful, to repudiate his name, con- 
veyed them safely to Cedar Street, where 
in the third house on the right lived the 
Stanleys. Peg was at the door to meet 
them, looking a bit more tired than usual, 
and, inconsistently enough, even more 
happy. She bubbled solicitously over 
Ruth Dallas, she greeted informally, but 
cordially. 

“We're so glad you came,” she said, 
smiling at him. "Ned, you take Mr. 
Phelps up-stairs, while I look after Ruth. 
Then we'll have supper. I know you're 
about famished." 


MEAL at the Stanley home was an 
affair which usually required all the 
pious resignation Ruth Soul muster. Ac- 
customed toa meticulously laid table, the 
sight of a butter plate not even remotely 


related to the dinner plate, a fork of rare 
old silver, a knife of the latest plated ware, 
and a souvenir spoon of Atlantic City, 
made her set her teeth in distaste. 

That night, however, whether it was 
because she was hungry and the chicken 
pie tasted as she had never imagined 
chicken pie could taste, or because she 
was so eagerly glad to see Peg, the supper 
hour was altogether too short. Dal and 
Ned talked and joked. She and Peg ex- 
changed news items: "Have you heard 
from Lou Strong?" . . . “Did you know 
Kay Lawson was married?" . . . ‘‘Mil- 
dred Blake has broken her engagement 
again, my dear." The children, Nat, Joan, 
and baby Mark, were sleepy and shy, with 
a bit of misty wonder in their eyes, for 
it was the night before Christmas. 

After the supper dishes were done, Peg 
said hesitantly, “Ned and I have got to 
£o with the choir to sing carols to the 
shut-ins. Mrs. Johnson is coming to stav 
with the children. I thought you and 
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Dallas might like to come. You don't 
have to if you don't want to, but it won't 
take more than an hour." 

Ruth was superciliously critical and 
amused when she saw the group of 
men and women who gathered out- 
side the first stop- 
ping place. 
waseven more 
amused when she 
heard them sing. 

There was Dea- 
con Hodges, a 
wiry little man 
with a prodi- 
gious bass voice, 
who “gave the 


He solemnly boomed forth on 

softly, and 
er on those 
There 
was Mrs. Larsen, who stood directly be- 
hind Ruth and sang a stalwart and intrep- 
id alto, just a shade off key, just half a 


pitch.” 

assages that should be sun 
buried this face in his mu 
that should ring out exultantly. 


beat behind the others. If Dal had been 
standing beside Ruth, she would have 
nudged him. Dal, however, had gone 


She -— 


with Ned to the tenor section. 

“Sing,” urged Peg; “‘the so- 
pranos need succor." . 

So Ruth, her eyes on the 
hymnal where Peg's flashlight 
showed, sang, “It Came 
Upon the Midnight 
Clear," “The First 
Noël,” “O Little 
Town of Bethle- 
hem,” “Silent 
Night.” She was 
soon startlingly 
conscious that she 


When Ruth shook 
out the soft folds 
of the negligee 
Peg had made for 
her, her cheeks 
grew warm, and 
her eyelids burned 


was singing as fearlessly as Mrs. 
Larsen. 
“TIl see if I can’t get her up to pitch,” 
she vowed f Nri 
As they went in the sleigh to the next 
place, Ned said, “ Dal made a big hit with 
that tenor voice of his. They shoved him 
right up in the front row.” 
“Get out!” protested Dal, with a laugh. 
But Ruth knew that he was tremendously 
pleased. Dal singing in a country choir! 


AS THEY approached the tenth and 
last place, Ruth was hoarse but hap- 
py. Mrs. Larsen was on the key at last. 

It was half past nine when they re- 
turned. The Christmas tree must be 
decorated, a rite Ruth had forgotten 
about. 

While Ned, with the air of a conspira- 
tor, carried the tree from the cellar, Peg 
brought forth packages from closets, 
shelves, under the couch, behind the piano 
—every conceivable nook. Then Ned 
propped the tree in the corner near the 
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divan, and wired it with tiny red and green 
lights. “Works all right," he whispered 
complacently, as he turned on the switch. 

“Isnt it pretty?" breathed Peg to 
Ruth. *' You'd just as soon put the other 
things on, wouldn't you, dear—the 
icicles, and the tinsel snow, and the star?" 

Ruth found herself decorating with 
conscientious zeal. The star must be 
directly in the center on the very tip; the 
tinsel snow must weave in and out the 
furry branches; the icicles, delightful 
M affairs, must be symmetrically 
arranged, of course, but with a suggestion 
of carelessness, as if they had just hap- 
pened. She felt ridiculously proud when 
she had finished. 

Then came the tying on of bundles, gay 
with red and green ribbon, with here and 
there a sprig of holly. At the foot of the 
tree were the toys—horses, a train, books, 
blocks, a doll house, a tiny piano. 

Ruth felt a twinge of guilt when she saw 
them and thought of the three enve- 
lopes she had brought. Children hated to 
receive money. Flushing a bit, she ex- 
plained to Peg: Only her lunch hour in 
which to shop . . . last-minute mobs. . . 
not knowing what they would really like. 

“That’s all right," Peg assured her. 
“You’re far too generous." 


RUTH tiptoed up-stairs, returning with 
her few packages. There was the 
blouse for Peg, the book for Ned, the three 
envelopes for the children, the stickpin 
for Dal. Of course he had too many al- 
ready, but she had to give something. 

" [f you have anything small," Peg ad- 
vised, *save it for the stockings. I’m 
hanging them now on the mantelpiece. 
I’ve got one for each of you.” 

Ruth looked at -the row of stockings, 
from the baby’s tiny pink one to Ned's 
big brown woolen one. 

‘Which is Dal's?" she asked. 

What foolishness this stocking business 
was! 

_ “The old shrunken one with the hole 
in it,” replied Ned greedily. “He needn't 
think he’s going to get as much as I am." 

“No such thing,’ 
retorted Peg. “It’s 
that black one be- 
side Ned's." 

“Here goes, Dal," 
said Ruth archly, 
and dropped a box 
into the stocking. 

He looked at her 
for a moment as 
if puzzled, then 
hurried from the 
room. She could 
hear the scratch- 
ing of his pen in 
the hall. hen 
he returned,smil- 
ing rather sheep- 
ishly, and slipped an 
envelope into her 
stocking when he 
thought she wasn't 
looking, she knew. 
Dal had forgotten to 
give her anything for 
Christmas, and had writ- 
speeds pr She sud- 

enly felt shivery. 

“Ned, dear, i Eher a 
package in my room un- 
der the bed?" said Peg. 


As soon as he had left the room, she 
whispered eagerly, “Look over here be- 
hind the screen." 

Ruth and Dallas peered. They saw 
a huge flat box. 

Fool kit,” breathed Ruth, her eyes 
shining. ‘‘He’s going to be terribly sur- 
prised. He gave me some money to buy 
a coat, and I bought this. Quick, here he 
comes.” 

“Nothing there,” reported Ned. “Say, 
honey, don’t you think a cup of cocoa 
would taste good?" 

As Peg went to the kitchen, he put his 
fingers to his lips. 

“Come in here," he directed, in a 
scarcely audible voice, and took them 
through the dining-room into his office. 

"Sewing machine," he told them in 
approved lip reading. “Peg thinks I'm 

oing to buy a new suit. Got this instead. 
eter skip back now.” 


[ATE that night Ruth lay awake. She 
was thinking of Peg, who neededg new 
coat and had bought a tool kit; of Ned, 
who needed a new suit and had bought a 
sewing machine. 

She had intended rising early to assist 
Peg with the housework. She had meant 
eight o'clock, however, not a quarter of 
six; yet she arose at that dark and chilly 
hour for the reason that further sleep 
and seclusion were impossible. At a quar- 
ter of seven, after a hese and sketchily 
prepared breakfast, she found herself sit- 
ting in the living-room watching Ned 
distribute Santa Claus’s largesse. She 
looked across at Dallas, and longed to 
laugh. He looked so sleepy. Poor Dal, 
he always stayed in bed until noon on a 
holiday! 

She soon forgot the unwontedness of 
her position in the excitement that fol- 
lowed the unwrapping of the gifts. First, 
of course, the stockings were emptied. 
She found the envelope from Dallas with 
the enclosed check for fifty dollars. She 
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bit her lip. Just as she had thought: he 
had forgotten all about her. 

“Thanks,” she acknowledged briefly, 
as she watched the baby gleefully pound 
his head with a new rattle. 

Dal discovered the stickpin, and im- 
mediately exclaimed, "Say, that's a 
beauty!" Then he promptly put it in his 
pocket and got down on the floor to show 

at how to operate a train of cars. 

When Ruth shook out the soft folds of 
the negligee Peg had made for her, her 
cheeks grew warm, and her eyelids 
burned. It had been made by Peg, every 
tiny stitch, every bit of that silky em- 
broidery. 

“It’s wonderful, dear," 

“But nothing like this blouse!" ejacu- 
lated Peg. “My, won't I feel like a 
fashion plate when I appear in it!" 

Ruth was suddenly ashamed of the 
blouse. To be sure, it was a beauty; one of 
those filmy crépes of exotic design. It 
probably cost three times as much as the 
negligee; but she hadn't given any of her- 
self to it, while Peg— 

“Say,” exclaimed Dallas, holding up a 
humidor, “look what I got! I didn’t 
expect to get anything,” he went on 
naively. “This is a corker.” : 

“Ned made it,” said Peg casually. “He 
didn’t know whether you had one or not.” 

“Ned made it!" repeated Dallas. “For 
me? Say!” | 

He placed it carefully on the table. 
Ruth knew he had a humidor, that solid 
mahogany one she had given him two 
years ago. 

After the last bundle had been taken 
from the tree, Ned cocked his head. 

“Wasn’t that the’ phone in my office?" he 
asked innocently. (Continued on page 173) 


“Look at me,” he commanded 
gently. Then, as she obeyed, 
he added wonderingly, ‘You 
don't mean—do you mean—”’ 


“Didn't We Have a Good Time!” 


This is what people always say after a party put on by Edna Geister, who for years 
has been teaching grown folks how to play —"Laughter," Miss Geister de- 
clares, “is the most contagious thing in the world. . . . Once the ice is 
broken, bankers and deacons and janitors, society matrons 
and working women, will frolic together like kids” 


T WOULD be easy to envy Edna 
Geister. She is the only person I 
know whose business is playing with 
people. Not with children, you 
understand, but with grown men 
and women. A job like that, it seems to 
me, would be as much fun as giving away 
sunshine on a rainy day. You needn’t 
smile at the idea of your bon in- 
duced to play! Just give Miss 
Geister a chance, and she will 
soon prove that you are no more 
immune than anybody else. 

She turns dignified business 
men, church deacons, and school 
superintendents into uproarious 
boys. She makes women forget 
their vanities and their social dis- 
tinctions. 

She brings together all kinds 
and classes of people—high and 
low, rich and poor, parents and 
their sons and daughters—in an 
all embracing and wonderful fel- 
lowship. 

If you prefer gloom to sunshine 
—all right! Plod along under 
your umbrellas and be dreary and 
uncomfortable, if you like that 
sort of thing. But if you want to 
forget yourselves, your worries, 
your foibles, and even your sor- 
rows, learn how to do it under the 
magic influence of play. 

This novel and interesting job 
of Edna Geister's began during 
the war, but it has been growing 
bigger and better ever since. She 
started at the camps and the can- 
teens. When peace came, she 
was in demand at colleges, for 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
groups, churches, clubs, and com- 
munity organizations. She has 
had more fun in the past seven 
years, she says, than the average 
person gets in the course of a 
whole licitis. 

Yes, it certainly would be easy 
to envy her. But it would be just 
as easy, and much more sensible, to have 
some of the fun ourselves. So let her tell 
us how other people have swapped their 
umbrellas for sunshine. Then we can fol- 
low their example. 

“Do you really teach grown-up people 
to play?" I ake 

“Of course not!” she laughed. “ People 
don’t have to be taught to play. All they 
need is a chance and a good excuse! 
Laughter is the most contagious thing in 
the world. And that’s lucky, for an 
ae of laughter simply works won- 
ers. 

“TIl never forget a young man who 
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By Allan Harding 


came to one of our parties in camp evi- 
dently bent on making trouble. I didn’t 
let it bother me, for I had seen other boys 
in the same mood and I knew what would 
happen. Sure enough, he warmed up, 
little by little, and before long he was 
having more fun than a box of monkeys. 
“When the party was over he said to 


Edna Geister, widely known director of entertainments, 
has taught thousands of grown-ups how to “‘let go" in 
wholesome fun. During the war she organized many a 
Party in army camps, and since then she has been 
carrying on her work in private homes, churches, and p 
schools. Miss Geister, a native of Illinois, is the author 
of several books on play, among them ‘‘Ice-Breakers,”’ 
“It Is To Laugh,” ‘‘Let’s Play," and **The Fun Book” 


me, with a sheepish grin, ‘Gosh! I ain't 
mad at nobody!’ 

“Then he explained that ever since he 
had been drafted he’d had a chip on his 
shoulder. His one idea had been to get by 
with just as little service as possible. His 
buddy had inveigled him into coming to 
the party that night; but he had been 
secretly determined to ‘get my goat,’ if 
possible. Instead of that, the spirit of 
comradeship and of coöperation had got 
him. His grouch had disappeared and he 
‘wasn’t mad at nobody.’ 

“I have seen hundreds of people trans- 
formed by play. It is an irresistible ad- 


venture in good-fellowship. I remember one 
party of factory girls with a sprinkling 
of fashionable society women. Usually, 
when you have that combination, the two 
elements don’t mix any more than oil 
and water. The girls think they are being 
patronized—whether they are or not— 
and they naturally resent it. But I defy 
anyone to patronize, or to feel 
patronized, while playing a rollick- 
ing game. 

"Among the so-called great 
ladies at this party was the wife 
of a very important government 
official. I'll call her Mrs. Official. 
In one way she really was a ‘great 
lady,' for she was about as wide 
as she was tall. She must have 
weighed almost two hundred. 

* But she certainly was a good 
sport; for when I got them all to 
take a whirling, breathless ride on 
the Human Twentieth Century 
Limited, she played it like a 
brick. In fact, like a ton of 
bricks. 

“Her partner was a husky girl 
from the factory who tob ly 
would have been as dumb and as 
unresponsive as an oyster if she 
had met Mrs. Official under any 
other circumstances. Fortunately 
she didn't know who her partner 
was; and when the game was over, 
she gave the great lady a resound- 
ing slap on the back and shouted, 

y-golly! You're some sport!’ 
She never even dreamed that the 
woman she was pommeling wasn't 
the mother of some factory girl 
in her own crowd. 


“AS FOR Mrs. Official, when she 
recovered enough breath to 
speak, she gasped, ‘Do you— 
really—think so?’ 
he wasn’t sarcastic either. 
She was so pleased she fairly 
beamed. Later, when the girl 
found out who this big jolly pal 
of hers really was, well, that girl didn’t 
need anyone to tell her that ‘the colonel’s 
lady an’ Judy O’Grady, are sisters under 
their skins She had learned one of the 
most wonderful facts in the world—that 
folks are just folks, after all. 

“T’ve been playing with people, and 
getting them to play together, for almost 
ten peus but it is only recently that I've 
got hold of the biggest thing in the whole 
experience: 

“No one needs to be told that most 
families are not running very smoothly 
nowadays. Fathers and mothers are 
complaining of their children; and the 
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children are antagonistic toward their 
parents. They are pulling apart, instead 
of pulling together. They seem to have 
no common ground of sympathy and 
understanding. 

“Well, there they are! Thousands of 
more or less unhappy homes, with the 
young folks defiant and rebellious, the 
older folks worried and completely 
baffled. 

“For the past few years, people have 
been talking and writing and lecturing 
and preaching on this situation. 
Now it's my turn. I have something 
to say on the subject; and I know 
from experience that my plan will 
work. 

“‘Tce-Breakers’ is my name for 
many of the games I use. That is 
just what they do: they break the 
ice that keeps people apart; the ice 
of conventionality, jealousy, strange- 
ness, indifference. 


“T USED to think it was wonderful 

to see these barriers break and 
disappear at a big party given by 
some community, or college, or church, 
or organization of some sort. [ still 
think so. But my greatest thrill of 
satisfaction has come when I have 
helped to break the ice between par- 
ents and their own children. 

“T wish everyone could see—as I 
have seen—what happens when 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters 
(ier together! I wish you could have 

en at one of our parties, and have 
seen a great, strapping college boy 
grab his mother around th waist, 
after an especially hilarious game, 
and have heard him exclaim, ‘Gee, 
Mother! You're a 
peach" And I wish 
they could have seen 
the look in her face as 
she smiled up at him 
and said, ‘Well, you're 
no lemon yourself! 

“Tve seen two fath- 
ers madly engaged in 
a kidd y-kar race, while 
their small sons, on the 
side lines, shrieked en- 
couragement. ‘Go it, 
Dad! Go it" 

"Ive heard girls, 
after a game, demand- 
ing excitedly of other 
girls: ‘Did you see my 
mother? asn't she 
simply great? And 
Ive watched them go 
up to some man who 


turn up their noses at the idea. My next- 
door neighbor is a church deacon and a 
bank president to boot. I can't imagine 
him participating in a kiddy-kar race. 
The only thing he would ever participate 
in is a new bond issue." 
“Don’t you believe it!" said Miss 
Geister. “If you knew as much as I 
know about deacons—and bank presi- 
dents—you'd never again stand in awe of 
them. remember one senior Baptist 


deacon who attended the first party we 
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the Bone wound up, with everybody 
shrieking with laughter, a voice boomed 
out from the other end of the room, ‘Say 
lady! Put in another nickel and let's dc 
that again" And the owner of the voice 
was none other than the senior deacon 
who ‘didn’t approve of such foolishness.’ ” 

“You mean he really fell for it?” I de- 
manded. 

“Fell for it!” exclaimed Miss Geister. 
“He couldn't get enough! When he came 
in, at the beginning of the party, he 
looked like the chief mourner at a 
funeral. When he said good night 
to me, he looked like a boy that has 
been to his first circus. Only, he was 
far happier, because he had been a 
part of the circus." 

“Is that so?” I inquired thought- 
fully. “Well, would you mind telling 
me how to play this—what do you 
call it—this Merry-Go-Round?” 

Miss Geister picked up a book and 
began to turn the leaves. I have a 
copy of that book myself now. It is 
called “Ice-Breakers,” and is one 
of several volumes which she has 
published and which contain direc- 
tions for enough games to keep me in 
laughs for the rest of my life. When 
she had found the page she wanted 
she handed me the book, and this is 
what I read: 


Merry-Go-Round 


Music, “Merry-Go-Round.” ... For- 
MATION, double circle, partners facing 
cach other. Hands on hips. 

1. Hop on left foot, pointing right toe 
directly to side; change quickly to right 
foot, pointing left toe to side. Alternate 
rapidly. 

| his continues through fourth measure. 

2. Hop on left foot, 
pointing right toe for- 
ward; change quickly to 
right foot, and alternate 
through sixth measure. 

3. Stamp r2 dh 1-2-3, 
1-2-3-4-5 through seventh 
and eighth measures. For 
the ninth to the sixteenth 
measure, all face center, 
inner circle joining hands, 
those outside putting their 
hands on their partners’ 
shoulders. They imitate 
a merry-go-round, which 
goes very slowly at first, 
then faster and faster 
until it spins. The inside 
circle must be kept small, 
or disaster is inevitable. 
The step is a slide, always 
to the right; long and 
slow at first, then rapidly 
becoming faster. At the 
end of the sixteenth meas- 


had just shed his last 
vestige of middle-aged 
dignity; and I have 


At a social gathering or on the farm, Miss Geister knows how to 
have a good time. These pictures were taken near Port Wash- 


ington, Long Island, where she had gone to visit a friend. 
*"There's no faking about that trench,” she says. “I dug it myself” 


ure, partners change places 
and repeat from the be- 
ginning. 


seen this father and 
daughter cling to each 
other, simply speechless with laughter. 

-“ Don't tell me that those families won't 
have a comradeship they haven’t had 
before. I am willing to guarantee that if 
the members of any family will just play 
together once in a while, their internal 
problems won’t give them much trouble. 
Get your fiends and your children’s 
friends to come in and join you. It’s 
cheaper than the movies—and a hundred 
times as much fun." 

*"Y.es," I said dubiously; ‘but I'm 
afraid my family and my friends would 


had in his church. Before we started, he 
informed me that he did not approve of 
such foolishness, and that if it proceeded 
it would be without his consent. 

“But deacons are human," laughed 
Miss Geister, “even senior Baptist ones. 
We started the fun with ‘Merry-Go- 
Round;' and everybody was in it. That 
is one of the inflexible rules. Nobody is 
allowed to stand aloof, deacon or no 
deacon. 

“Well, you can believe it or not, just 
as you please; but it is a fact that when 


When I had finished 
reading these directions, I looked Miss 
Geister in the eye, and calmly but firmly 
remarked, “I don't believe it!" 

“Don’t believe what?" she demanded. 

“That the grown folks I know could be 
hired to attempt any such performance,” 
I replied. 

* No," laughed Miss Geister, ‘they 
couldn't be ‘hired’ to do it. But they 
would do it for fun—and get more than 
they've had in years. I dare you to try 
it” 

“I never would (Continued on page 123) 


How Mental Tests Can Tell 
What You Are Fitted To Do 


If you have a talent for music, mechanics, finance, or anything else, 
scientists can discover it, and thus help you to find your place in 
life — A famous psychologist explains how ability is gauged 
and classified and how character is measured 


By John Monk Saunders 


O YOU know that the psychol- 
ogists are analyzing human 
beings as a chemist would 
analyze a phial of some un- 
known substance? You can 

present yourself at any one of fifty testing 
stations over the country for a test which 
will tell you how you rate 
mentally with millions of 
other people in the United 
States. 

The psychologists can de- 
termine in a two-hour test 
whether you have any tal- 
ent for music. If you have a 
special talent for drawing 
they can discover that for 
you too. And if you think 
you have a “head for 
mathematics" they will ver- 
ify or deny that. 

The purpose of it all is to 
help you find the work you 
want to do and are most 
fitted for. No one would 
think of appointing a one- 
legged man as a postman. 
But there are thousands of 
men whose particular men- 
tal gifts are no more 
adapted to the work they 
are doing than a wooden 
leg is to letter-carrying. 
The psychologists aim to 
make a con rdbution to hu- 
man happiness. A misfit 
can’t be content until he 4 
gets out of his job and finds 
one that suits him. 

To be sure, there is a 
small fee attached to these 
tests, but the money does 
not accrue to the psychol- 
ogists. The earnings from 
these stations are turned 
over to a body of scientists, 
and devoted to the advance- 
ment of science. The test- 
ing stations are branches of 
the Psychological Corpora- 
tion formed two years ago 
and headed by Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, the 
“father” of psychological tests and one of 
the most famous psychologists in the world. 

Twenty leading psychologists from 
American universities have banded to- 
gether to sell their services professionally, 
and to use their earnings for the further- 
ing of human welfare. Dr. James R. 
\neell, president of Yale, William Mc- 
Dougall, of Harvard, Walter Dill Scott, 
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resident of Northwestern, and Edward 
E Thorndike, of Columbia, are among 
the brilliant scholars who became direc- 
tors in the corporation. 
“The stock of the corporation was sub- 
scribed for and is now held by about one 
hundred and seventy psychologists active 


TEST NO. 1 


On each line of this test there is a group of letters 
which can be arranged to spell the name of an animal. 
For instance: 


Sample l: tra rat 


The letters t r a, when properly arranged, spell rat. 

Write after each group of letters the name of the animal 
that can be spelled with those letters. Time allowed for 
list, five minutes. 
This test and the four that follow are similar to those 
described in the accompanying article. 
yourself, and on your family and friends. 
to the answers—which will be found at the end of the 
article—and check up. 


tca 
rede 
niol 
tgrei 
snkuk 
erba 
lfow 
barze 
bnsio 
kmyeon 
urtlet- 
duonh- 
haplente 
delopra 
selwae 
goroanka 
cteoo 
unmpchi 
eatnole 
qriurse 
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in the work," Doctor Cattell explained at 
the headquarters of the organization in 
the Grand Central Terminal Building, in 
New York City, “yet none of the stock- 
holders can profit personally. 

“The psychological tests are particu- 
larly useful to a young man or woman 
entering college," he said. "Often the 
whole future career of a. young person is 
determined by financial. conditions. or 


Try them on 
Then turn 


chance circumstances, whereas the ability 
of the student to do well in a certain kind 
of work should be the chief factor. This 
can be predicted with a high degree of 
validity by a psychological test lasting 
one to three hours. 

“You see," said Doctor Cattell, who, 
by the way, was recently 
elected president of the 
American Association for 
the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, "psychology has its 
practical uses in every stage 
and walk of life. It is con- 
cerned with every member 
of the family. 

"For example, take a 
group consisting of father, 
mother, and two children. 
Their name is Smith. Mr. 
Smith works for the rail- 
road, as a bookkeeper. He 
dislikes dealing with figures. 
and would prefer to deal 
with human beings. He 
likes pepe. 

“If psychology had been 
used when placing Smith, 
he never would have been a 
clerk. His rightful place is 
in a train as conductor, or 
at a window selling tickets. 
where he could meet people 
and observe faces, and 
where his interest in his 
kind would be of value. 


"SMITH'S little daughter 
Mary is eight years old. 
A neighbor's little girl takes 
piano lessons. Mrs. Smith, 
not to be outdone, decides 
that her daughter must do 
the same. The fact that 
there isn't a musical tend- 
ency in the make-up of 
little Mary Smith has no 
weight with the mother. 
ary must study music. 
Therefore, money is wasted 
. in trying to develop some- 
thing that hasn't the remotest chance in 
the world of amounting to anything. 
we To H . 
Seventeen-year-old John Smith is a 
student at high school. Already there is 
talk of sending him to college. John likes 
tinkering with machines and engines. The 
Smiths would like to have John study 
law. They think it's more genteel. So 
young John is sent to college, where he 
hills up with subjects not to his taste. 
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ind foede to make a poor lawyer. 7 8 p E ms E 
“All this means waste of human mind TEST NO. 2 iata 
ind energy, that might, with expert di- MS 7 
‘ection, be turned into profitable channels. PE ae aup erhi D ot t t —S— 
“Instead of wasting all of the family SAMPLES: | owT sunim eno si? . A f n D SEN. ONE 
, g , y | Me y 
ncome on Mary's lessons and John's un- | oDlanemekoms?. |. . . . No 
appy education, Mrs. Smith could go to | s: 
ın expert piyeholopist and have her , | : 
‘hildren examined. ary might be ad- 1. woli ynan sgel sah a esroh? |. 
“ised to spend her time outdoors studying 2. cechl sulp evif era woh ynam? a ! ; : ! , I x 
"rds and insect life. John might be sent; . UE UTE 
o the school of mechanics, which his soul 3. tahW rettel semoc retfa “f” ni eht tebahpla ? M RA 
Taves. And Smith, if he submitted to a 4. aW rettel seod “woe” dne htiw? 
est, would change his position to one . MR xD 
vhere his genial temperament would be of 5. wolf ynam serugif era ereht ni 7543862... 0. ek, n 
ralue to his employer. 6. tahW si eht elddim rettel fo "evord"? 
‘TF EVERY BODY were trained and se- 7. seoD eht nus esir ni eht tsae? DENS 
, lected for work there might be a revo- S. taiW roloc era epir seirrebwarts? = 
ution in industry as great as brought — M: i xdosdbuc* 
ibout through the introduction of modern SN OE Sea ES Sa a EU ——— | 
nachinery,'" : Doctor Cattell continued. 10. tahW stcetorp a s'god niks morf eh: nus: i 
unh A pue m phe 11. tahW od uoy raew no ruoy teef edisni ruoy seohs? 
ises of electricity or of steel. It is not 4|. 12. «oH ynam sgel sah a esuoh ylf? 
inreasonable to assume that by selecting Pru oh y die 
the individuals for the work for which ie A celeric slige woh: ynan serged —- 
hey are fit, and by training them in the 14. oD sag sepip raeb tiurf? ee, | 
" . 1 i 
jouble 27 dus d de M 15. woH ynam snoitseuq cra ereht ni siht tset? . P i E: ; ; 
hat each will create and may enjoy. 16. tahW drow snaem tsuj cht etisoppo fo "yub"?.— .— 5... r2 
LL M . 
it vba eg or PN ipp ing: of 17. taaW eno drow snaem tsuj cht emas sa “emoc keab": . : 
nental tests to the office forces of large 18. fI a dray si 63 seheni, dna a retem si 4.93 seheni, tahw si eht cman fo cht 
)usiness concerns. We are also engaged to regnol erusaem? . n goa n 
ielect the most intelligent and the most 19. fI eht keew snigeb no yadnoM tahw si eht htneves yad fo cht keew? ! 
competent candidates from groups of ap- TEN ; i 
licants for important posts in business 20. fI a elpuoc si 2, woh ynam era eerht selpuoc? &' ee E n Coe 
and industrial el The words of the questions above are spelled backward, although the words ~ 
“But the secreta of the corpora- themselves, forming sentences, read across the page from left to right as usual. 
ion, Dr. D R. B Ty hall, of Col re Read each question and answer it on the line at the right-hand end of the ques- 
xh i h 3 bess Š dil an, oF Columbia, tion. The first sample says: ‘‘Two plus three are?" Write only the answers, not 
*ho has been steadily conducting ex- the questions. 
\minations during the year, could de- Time allowed: 514 minutes. 
scribe the inside workings of the tests for 
aces x you much more intimately than I could." 
TEST NO. 3 I turned to Doctor Brimhall, who was 


at the moment checking up the scores of a 
hundred or so officers and clerks of a well- 
known loan and trust company. 


"EH IS astonishing," he said, in explain- 
ing the work he was doing, “how accu- 
rately these tests search out the intelligent 
and mentally alert employees in a business 
house. Look, here are the top-notchers 
among the top-notchers. The president 
did not take the tests, but I find the 
three vice presidents among the first ten 


in the whole scoring. 
Ist Trial : "[ don't know the oung man who 
2nd Trial made the highest score, but I'm told that 
Fin at ae he’s the president’s right-hand man and 
3rd Trial _____ confidential secretary. And we've dis- 
4th Trial _ /—  /—— covered a dark horse,” he said, pointing to 
5th Trial x a name in the upper ten. “This man is 


an obscure stenographer, but you can see 
how bright he is The president is keep- 
ing an eye on him from now on. 

“These scores prove that the men on 
top in this organization deserve to be on 
top. Here are the ten who made the 
highest scores: secretary, first vice presi- 
dent, stenographer, manager, secretary 
and stenographer, auditor, assistant to 
sales manager, vice president, vice presi- 
Look carefully at the circles in the space above, and then with your dene y RR « 

closed try to alae il docins S6 apare above, an youn eyes “I should think,” I interrupted, “that 

place a pen t in each of the five circles as your hand sweeps h ld ke th l 
round the circumference of the pentagon. Do not draw a continuous line. this wouid make the sales manager un- 
f you succeed in placing a mark in each circle as you go around, score easy. He stands way down in the middle 

Yourself “Correct.” If you fail, write “Wrong.” Take five trials. of the list, and his assistant is among the 

TEE rst ten. 
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TEST NO. 4 
QUESTION 1 Question 2 Question 3 
| What 3 coins add What 3 coins add What 4 coins add 
` up to 60 cents? up to 35 cents? up to 41 cents? 
LL Halves CL Halves CL Halves 
CL] Quarters LL] Quarters CJ Quarters 
1 LLL] Dimes LL Dimes CJ Dimes 
| EL Nickels [L] Nickels [C] Nickels 
LL Cents C] Cents LL] Cents 
Question 5 QussrioN 6 Question 7 
What 4 coins add What 5 coins add What 4 coins add 
up to 79 cents? up to $1.11? up to 30 cents? 
LL Halves CL Halves LL Hatves 
LL] Quarters LL Quarters LL] Quarters 
LL Dimes LL Dimes [LL] Dimes 
| LL Nickels LL Nickets E] Nickels 
LL Cents C] Cents LL] Cents 
Qurstion 9 Question 10 Question 11 
| What 5 coins add What 5 coins add What 7 coins add 
. up to 60 cents? up to 90 cents? up to 25 cents? 
C] Halves LL] Halves LL] Halves 
LLL] Quarters [ ] Quarters C] Quarters 
C] Dimes LL Dimes LL] Dimes 
LL] Nickels C] Nickels C] Nickels 
i 
LL] Cents LL Cents LL] Cents 


Question 4 
What 3 coins add 
up to 85 cents? 


LL Halves 
[L] Quarters 
Dimes 
C] Nickels 
LL] Cents 


Questio! 8 
What 6 coins add 
up to 73 cents? 


LL] Halves 
LLL] Quarters 
C] Dimes 
C] Nickels 
C] Cents 


QUESTION 12 
What 6 coins add 
up to 40 cents? 


LL Hatves 
LL Quarters 
Dimes 
CL] Nickels 
LL] Cents 


Write the correct numbers in the square before the name of the coins. Be sure 
that you select exactly the number of coins asked for in the questions and that 
they add up to the correct amount. Time allowed, ten minutes. 


“TIl tell you about that man," Doctor 
Brimhall explained. “He took the tests 
slowly and methodically and his score 
shows that he isn’t brilliant. But he’s one 
of their most valuable men, because he 
has bulldog tenacity. — He'll never be 
downed. His job is in no danger.” - 


"YT WOULD have been startling to dis- 
cover that the small-salaried clerks 

and typists made higher ratings than the 

high-salaried executives," I said. 

“That has happened,” he replied. “The 
entire police force of a Middle-Western 
city was put to an intelligence test, and 
it was found that the rookie policemen, 
on the whole, had better ratings than the 
inspectors, lieutenants, and captains. 

“There was a very good explanation for 
that, though: Many of the members of the 
force who had aptness for business got 
better paying jobs and left the police de- 
partment, while the others stayed on and 
gradually won promotion. 

“The great value in giving intelligence 
tests to clerical workers is that it takes 
the misfits out of positions that don't 
suit them and places the alert ones in 
the busy corners, and rearranges the force 
according to an almost exact science of 
ability. 

“That pays in several ways: First of 
all, the persons hired remain more perma- 
nently in their positions. Secondly , by 
carefully selecting clerks it is possible to 
cut down the personnel of the depart- 
ment by a third. 

“Take, for example, one large ad- 
dressograph department. It was found in 
this department that some clerks were 
making three times as many addresso- 
graph plates a day as certain other clerks 


were making. The slowest clerk made 
about a hundred while the fastest made 
three hundred. 

“The elimination of the slower workers. 
and a selection of those who were making 
between two and three hundred a day cut 
down the salary for that department by 
over one third. 

“Careful watching of a filing depart- 
ment will often show that part of the 
clerical workers are turning out two to 
three times the amount the others are. 
This holds true, though it may not be so 
easily recognized, in all of the depart- 
ments of the company. 


"AND finally, contentment of the worker 
is a great value brought about bx 
intelligent selection. Unless he fits har- 
moniously into the whole scheme of 
things, and can carry on his work without 
too much mental strain, he is discontented 
and unhappy. And if he carries out his 
work too easily he chafes under the lack 
of advancement. l 

“Every company has discontented men 
and women, and upon examination it is 
usually disclosed that they are misfits. 
They are either attempting to do work 
which is too heavy for them, and they 
blame their failures on the management: 
or else they are doing work which pre- 
sents too few difficulties, and they are dis- 
affected through lack of promotion.” 

** Just how do you go about selecting 
the 'right man br the right job’?” 1 
asked. 

“Pll give you an example: Six month: 
ago a big lawyer (Continued on page 96 


| 
TEST NO. 5 | 
i 


The first two questions of this test are already answered. Time allowed, four 


minutes. 


. QUESTIONS ANSWERS 

What numbers are: 
In the square but not in the circle, triangle, or rectangle? lo ———- - 
In the rectangle but not in the circle, square, or triangle? ——— 4 
In the triangle but not in the circle, square, or rectangle? —_— 
In the circle but not in the triangle, square, or rectangle? —————————— 
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In the circle and square but not in the triangle or rectangle? 

In the circle and triangle but not in the square or rectangle? 

In the circle and rectangle but not in the triangle or square? ———————————— —- 
In the triangle and square but not in the circle or rectangle? 
In the triangle and rectangle but not in the circle or square? 
In the circle and triangle and square and rectangle? 


“Flint” Millers Boy Comes Home 


A Story 


By Nelia Gardner White 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


EN CULLITON came upon him 

leaning against her fence, his thin 

hands about the wire as if it were 

not only a thin strand but a real 

support for his weakness. She had 
come down from the north field, and had 
been so intent upon her wheat that she 
had not seen the boy at first. She had 
even spoken aloud, her hands on her hips, 
looking out upon the ripe beauty of the 
grain: 

“Twenty-six acres of sunshine—ready 
on Friday to cut! If only Steve could 
have seen it! He just saw it in potatoes— 
potatoes that had to rot in the ground!" 

The boy was watching her, and she 
would have laughed if she had known 
he thought her words sounded like 
poetry. [n truth, they really were a 
saga of the years past, and the satis- 
faction of victory stirred vaguely in Jen. 

To the boy beside the fence, that evi- 
dence of victory was like a great rock to 
lean upon. He saw the obvious things 
—that she was big, with a rough, un- 
smoothed bigness, like that of a lonely 
oak that has faced the storms of the 
years in an open field. He saw 
that she was plain almost to ugli- 
ness, weather-beaten as to skin, 
square of chin. He saw her as she 
looked, but the something in him 
that had brought him here made 
him feel her as she was. 

He was a little dizzy 
from the terrible heat and 
the long way; and the 
wheat seemed to be moving 
in bright waves. 

Then Jen turned and 
saw him: a boy—tall as a 
man, but a boy—a sick 
boy, with shabby clothes 
and great dark eyes filled 
with a defiance that was 
out of place when you saw 
how very ill he was. For 
just an. instant Jen felt 
embarrassed to think any- 
one should have heard her 
talking to herself. 

But Jen, so big and 
brusque, was absurdly ten- | 
der with small or helpless 
or hurt things, and she 
forgot embarrassment in 
instant compassion for this 

oy, so patently sick and 
miserable. She tried 
swiftly to place him—he 
wasn’t one of the Parson 
oys, nor one of the huge 
araway men, nor one of 
the Jones’s big brood. But 
there was something fa- 
miliar about him. 

“You seen Curt Miller go by?” the boy 
asked. His voice was ont like his 


a 


eyes. Suddenly Jen knew who he was. 
She looked at him more sharply. 

“Why, yes—hour or so Pack! He'll 
likely be along this way soon. You'd 
better get in out of this sun; it's terrible 
hot to-day, and you look tuckered out!" 

Curt Miller! Yes, it was Curt's boy 
come home again! The bad egg, who had 
run away! Jen started along the road as 
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if she expected him to follow her. She 
would have liked to take his arm, but she 
felt he might resent it. “Flint” Miller's 
boy, ‘“‘Hard-as-flint”’ 
Miller's boy, had come 
home again! She looked 
back. He had not moved 


from where he 
stood. 
“PIL wait here 


Jen saw that he was really ill, that he 
was not letting go of the wire fence be- 
cause he could not, without falling 


for him,” he persisted stubbornly. “Tve 
got to see him. Where’d he go, do you 
know?” : 

"Why, he was going up to Frazier's to 
see about a mortgage," she said. In- 
stantly she could have bitten her tongue 
off, for the boy began to laugh, and it 
was laughter not pleasant to hear. 
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“S’pose I didn't need to ask!" he made 
mock apology. “Thats where he was 
always going—to see about a mortgage!" 

Jen saw that he was really ill, that he 
was not letting go of the wire fence be- 
cause he could not, without falling. She 
dared his resentment, went back and took 
his arm. Curt Miller's boy! 

"Come on up under the trees a few 
minutes," she said. “You walked up 
from Claremont in this sun?" 

He laughed again and walked along 
beside her, but fe kept looking up the 
road. 

“From Claremont? No. From Muncie, 
Indiana!” 

Jen looked at him, alarmed. She 
guided him up to the hammock under the 
big maples. 

“Lie down!” she commanded. “This 
sun has done you right up! T'll get some- 
thing cool for you to drink!" 

*Muneie, Indiana!” she repeated to 
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zurt Miller went down on his knees by tbe bed, his long-tailed 
wore at directors' meetings, flopping like drooped, rusty-black wings, 


herself as she squeezed lemons for lemon- 
ade. “Muncie, Indiana! The boy must 
be out of his head!" 
He took the lemonade gratefully, though 
en saw with a start that his hands were 
nothing but skin stretched tight over the 
bones and could hardly hold the glass. 
Curt Miller's boy! 
M lie still," Jen said. “When Mr. 
Miller comes along, I'll let you know!" 


HE HAD been about to let his head drop 
again to the hammock, but now he 
sat bolt upright. 

“TIl get out to the road,” he said. “I’ve 
come quite a ways, and I don't want to 
miss him!" 

“Now, look here!" Jen said. “You 
ain't fit to walk out to that road, let alone 
set and watch for anybody on a day like 
this! I'll let you know, and I'll see that he 
stops all right!" 

But really Jen was wondering how she 


could manage not to let them meet. Curt, 
with his constant preaching against shift- 
lessness—he would laugh at this tramp 
son of his! And Curt, after he had se- 
cured a mortgage, always looked like a 
cat just outside a canary; the boy, bitter 
already, would be worse if he should see 
him now. 
a a long stretch to Indiana!" Jen 
said. . 

“Yes; quite a long stretch!" agreed the 
boy. “But I got a lot of rides.” 

“Why, he really meant it!" Jen thought. 
Aloud she said, “You must have wanted 
to get home bad, Chan!" 

He looked at her in sharp surprise. It 
was a full minute before he answered her. 

“I come home to die," he stated with- 
out expression. It was Jen’s turn to 
start. Then the flatness of his voice 
livened suddenly into a terrible rage 
that startled Jen. 


“Darn him!" he cried. “Turned me 


“Flint” Miller's 


‘oat, which he always 
m either side of him 


nto a thief and a liar—put me out of my 
1ome—sent me to jail! But he can't 
urn me out now, not when I’m dying! 
"ll make him sorry yet!" 

“Dying? Who said you were dying?" 
len tried to laugh at the idea. 

"The prison doctor, but he didn't need 
9. I knew it! Two years in jail!” He 
aughed again, such an ugly sound that 
en had an impulse to put her hand over 
ils mouth. “Guess the president of the 
"irst National won't hold his head quite 
o high now—not when folks know his 
oy was in jail two years!” 

Jen shivered a little, there in the heat 
f the August day. She heard a car 
oming over Bush Hill and she waited, 
ense, till she knew it was not Curt. 

"What were you in jail for?" she asked 
iechanically, hee mind busy with the 
toblem of how to keep him away from 
is father. 

“Forged a check; same as he said I did 


But he was a liar! I didn’t do it— 

not that time! But this time I did. And 

he's to blame! Is he a trustee in the 

church yet? I hope so; he'll crawl under 

SOS and hide his face by the time I 
ie! 


here! 


JEN saw he was shaking. He was too 
sick to know what he was saying. She 
could not let him meet his father this way! 
Flint Miller—Hard-as-Flint Miller. She 
got up abruptly and took his arm. 

"Get up, Chan," she insisted kindly. 
“You're sick and you'll have to go inside 
where it's cooler! Come on—no, lean on 
me—you’re sick." 

He seemed determined to lean on no 
one; but he must have realized that he 
could stand it no longer out in the heat, 
for he went with her and she helped him 
to the couch in the sitting-room. He 
dropped down, too exhausted to lift one 
foot up beside the other. But he had to 
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talk. He had come hundreds of miles to 
get to Curt Miller. He had talked to no 
one, at least not more than in monosyl- 
lables, since he left Muncie; and now, so 
near, something seemed loosed in him. 
“He used to leave money lying around 
to see if I'd take it!" he went on, with a 
bitter, sick monotony. “Scared me into 
lying and then half-killed me for it! PII 
make him pay for it—/'/l make him pay 


for it! He can't hurt me pow, not any 


more! You can't hurt a person that's 
dying, can you? But I can hurt him!” 

“There, there, Chan!” she said, as to a 
child. 

A car came tearing along the road. 
Chan suddenly pulled at his strength, 
got to his feet. 

"Is that him?" he demanded. Jen 
looked out the door. Yes, it was Curt's 
gray car—but she couldn't have it—not 
here! Why, it would be horrible! 

“Chan—lie still" She pushed him 
down again. "You're too sick to get 
up! 

“Too sick—tommyrot! Say, I've been 
sicker'n this for a week and kept going. I 
feel good now! Leggo my arm; I've got to 
get out and watch!" But suddenly, even 
as he proclaimed his strength, he crum- 
pled up again on the couch, began to talk 
again. This time in scraps—horror scraps 
that made Jen want to take him in her 
arms and comfort him. 

“Pa,” he said, “you don't dast—don't 
you dast hit me! I didn't do it—I swear— 
cross my heart I didn't do it! What'd I 
want of a bag o' ches'nuts? Ain't I got a 
gunnysack most full? Pa—I didn't— 
hope to die I didn't! Pa!” 

“Chan—Chan—there, there! It’s just 
Jen Culliton. I'll take care of you, Chan. 
It ain't your pa!" 

She went for cold water and bathed his 
hot, dusty face. Then she went to the 
*phone and called Bess Beamer from up 
the Creek. 


"Got a patient for you, Bess; come over 
soon as you can!” she said. “No, it 
ain't any of my folks!" 

She wanted to shut her ears to Chan 
Miller's voice as she waited for Bess. But 
she couldn't. 

“Thought you'd got rid of me, didn't 
you, Pa? Thought you had, huh? But I 
got homesick for you in jail, Pa,—terrible 
homesick!” He laughed, a long, weak, 
ugly roll of laughter that was worse than 
his voice. "Ain't you glad to see your 
boy home from jail, Pa? Ain't you glad? 
Want I should go to prayer meeting with 
you to-night?” : 

Jen bathed his forehead again. She 
wondered ¢f she ought to call the doctor. 
But the Claremont doctor was so nosey— 
it would be all over town by night. Bess 
was better "n any doctor, anyhow. 

“Pa! ef you kill that dog ’o mine, Ill 


kill you! He ain't stole any of your 
chickens—he was by my bed all night— 
he's the best dog in Claremont! Pa— 


don't you dare kill him!" ] 
“Chan,” Jen tried to soothe him, “your 
acan’t kill your des: Your pa ain't even 
herel Nip! Here, Nip!” She went to the 
door and called her own dog to her. “See, 
here's your dog!" She lifted his hand to 
Nip's head and he was instantly quiet. 
When Nip tried to move away, she held 
him there. 
"Look, Tatters! (Continued on page 78) 


He Did Extraordinary Things 
In Ordinary Jobs 


How Harry I. Sanford was promoted, after less than two months’ service, from 
a night clerk’s position to the management of a store — An example 
of what average men can do with average opportunities 


By John Kidder Rhodes 


T TWO hours past midnight a 
solitary clerk on duty in a down- 
town drug store sat at a high 
desk adding columns of figures 
on the sheets of paper before 

him. The opening of the front door inter- 
rupted his mathematics. Rising in a pre- 
occupied manner to serve, as he sup- 
osed, some belated customer, the clerk 
ound himself facing, instead, the owner 
of the store. “What have you got 
there?" the owner demand- 
ed, pointing to the papers. 

There was suspicion in 
his tone. This clerk was 
new, and the owner evident- 
ly believed he would bear 
watching. In fact, that was 
the reason for the unseason- 
able hour of his visit. 

** ['m working on a record 
of my sales," said the clerk. 
"It's something you'll be 
interested in, and I have it 
about ready to turn over to 

ou 


“Did anybody tell you to 
keep a record like that?" the 
owner inquired. 

“ No; I did it for my own 
satisfaction. If you'll stud 
my figures I think ou'll 
come to the same conclusion 
I have: that it doesn't pay 
to keep this store open all 
night.’ 

“It doesn't, hey? What 
are you trying to do? Throw 
yourself out of a job?” 

“Tm not worrying about that,” the 
clerk replied quietly, and meant © it. 
“Would you like to took at some of my 
figures?" 

The owner nodded. 

“In these columns,” said the young 
man, “I’ve been putting down sales ac- 
cording to the hour when I made them. 
Up to now, you see, you’ve been figuring 
that a ‘night’ lasts from ten o’clock in the 
evening until eight o'clock the next 
morning." 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Very well; on that basis you appear 
to have made money by keeping open. 
But look at the record! Nine tenths of 
your night sales, so-called, are made 
either between ten and twelve o’clock 
in the evening, or between seven and 
eight the next morning. M 

*Do you see what that signifies? It 
means that from midnight until seven 
the next morning I don't take in more 


than two or three dollars. That's the 
average for six weeks. In other words, 
you'd sell just about as much, and you'd 
save the cost of light, heat, undesirable 
loafers, and my salary, if you kept the 
store open until midnight, then locked the 
doors until seven the next morning." 

* Young man," said the owner, as the 
significance of these figures became un- 
questionable, “I want you to meet me at 
my office to-morrow morning at ten." 


The Kind of Store 


Where People Won't Buy 


“ee 
NS 


The night clerk who was '*caught" by 
his employer in this fashion was named 
Harry Sanford. Six weeks earlier he had 
walked down the main street of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, stopping at every 
good-looking drug store to inquire for a 
job. He had finally taken the only posi- 
tion offered him, although he would have 
to work at night and mould receive a salary 
of only sixty-five dollars a month, whereas 
he had been earning fully twice that 
amount. 


EVERTHELESS, he considered it a 

fine opportunity. His new employer 
was Mr. West, owner of three stores and 
one of the most successful druggists in 
town. And young Sanford was doubly 
glad of the job, for he had an insatiable 
cunasiey both about the drug trade and 
about the methods of the men who built 
up Fig businesses. 


When Harry Sanford, following orders, 


T so long ago,” says Mr. Sanford, 
‘one of my new stores failed to 
have the proper atmosphere; and the only 
thing wrong was that it didn’t look busy 
enough! So I put in an electric peanut- 
roasting machine, also an electric coffee- 
grinding machine, both of which kept the 
clerks busy. Being busy seems to be 
catching. Customers see clerks busy, then 
they get busy themselves and buy! It's 
the same way with sound; people will not 
buy readily in a store that is too quiet." 


met his employer the day after their early- 
morning colloquy, they had a long talk. 
The result of it was that Sanford was dis- 
charged without mercy, as night clerk 
After his demonstration of facts, the posi- 
tion no longer existed! But he was made 
manager of one of the three stores! 

Harry I. Sanford happens to be one of 
those ordinary men, in an ordinary set- 
ting, doing extraordinary things. He'is an 
example of what most of us, who, like him. 
are just ordinary folks in 
ordinary settings, can do if 
we will. 

That he should have been 
employed as a night clerk 
at all, at such a salary; that 
he should have found a dis- 
tinctive way to make him- 
self valuable in so humble 
a job; that he should have 
insisted on knowing in dol- 
lars and cents what he was 
accomplishing for his em- 


ployer—all these thing: 
were significant and charac- 
teristic. 


HE incident occurred 

twenty years ago. Since 
that time a lot of water has 
run under a lot of bridges. 
and some men who wert 
drug store clerks then arc 
drug store clerks still; others 
who were drug store owner: 
then, barely making a living. 
are drug store owners to 
day, still barely makinz 
a living—but Harry Sanford is not amonz 
them. 
On the other hand, his is not the stor 
of a man rising indomitably to one of 
those rare positions at the head of a gre:t 
industry, which so few of us reach. No’ 
It is the story of an average man stickinz 
to an average job, the kind of job that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of us have c 
be content with, and finding in his dail 
stint of drudgery scores of undeveloped 
opportunities which have led to a result 
far above the average. 

It is the story that might be written 
about you or me—any of us ordinary 
folks—if we but troubled to accept the 
golden chances which a little extra 
thought, a little extra pains, would dis- 
close all about us. 

A slender, light-haired, quiet-spoken. 
quickly friendly man, looking easily tcn 
years younger than the forty-four he pre 
fesses, he already has made himself th 
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owner of seven profitable drug stores and 
a number of other businesses. In eight 
years he converted an investment of ten 
thousand hard-saved dollars into a met 
return of over three hundred thousand 
dollars, and there was not a gambled 
penny in the lot! It is all the result of 
thorough preparation, planning, plugging, 
and everlasting insistence on knowing the 
facts. 

Sanford had a long, grueling appren- 
ticeship. He learned early how important 
it is to eliminate chance and guesswork. 
Indeed, his career.is an excep- 
tionally fine illustration of what 
may be accomplished when you 
possess the courage that accom- 
panies exact and accurate knowl- 
edge. 


*Y WAS born in the back end of a 
drug store,” Mr. Sanford said 
to me one day. 

“Do you mean that literally?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, literally. My father was 
a druggist in the small town of 
Lacona, Iowa. Our living quarters 
were back of the store and over it; 
and in one of those back rooms, 
so I’ve been told, I was born That 
was in 1880. 

“Considering my early sur- 
roundings, I suppose I couldn’t 
very well avoid absorbing a fond- 
ness for the atmosphere of a drug 
store. My father was eager for 
me to follow in his footsteps, and 
as he was an excellent teacher I 
didn't object. So my career was 
chosen naturally and early, and 
my effort ever since has been to 
perfect myself in it. 

"When I was twelve years old," 
Mr. Sanford went on, my father 
started me as his helper at a salary 
of ten dollars a month. In the 
meantime we had moved to Belle 

laine, Iowa. He paid me that 
much the year round for working 
before and after school in winter, 
and longer hoursin the summer va- 
cation. I did a very thorough job 
of learning how to wash bottles 
and windows and to use a broom. 

“I think I inherited my father's 
Passion for neatness. He had me 
sweep not only the sidewalk in 
front of the store, but also half 
Way across the street! And he in- 
sisted on having the basement as 
clean as the main floor. 

“I always wanted him to stop 
Paying me a salary and to let me take 
charge of the cigar counter, giving me 
whatever I could make out of it. It was 
my idea to run the cigar department as if 
It were a little separate store; and I still 

elieve it would have been splendid 
training. But I don't think my father ever 
quite got it through his head what I had 
in mind, At any rate, he wouldn't allow 
it. 

"He also had his own ideas about 
schooling—and they included no fond- 
ness for advanced education. I think a 
couple of college boys who once worked 
for him may have disappointed him. At 
any rate, l was allowed to finish the 
Second year in high school; but I never 
Bot any further. My education came 
mostly from working for capable men. 


year later. 


“When I was fifteen we moved from 
Belle Plaine to the outskirts of Des 
Moines, and there I got my first regular 
job. My father believed it would be best 
for me if part of my experience came from 
working for somebody besides him, so I 
obtained a job in an outlying Des Moines 
drug store. 

oreve. I didn’t sta 
Working for my father, 
habits which I couldn’t live down on short 
notice; and whenever I noticed a dirty bot- 
tle I simply had to take it off the shelf and 


there long! 


In eight years Harry I. Sanford converted an investment 
of ten thousand hard-saved dollars into a net return of 
$300,000, by taking advantage of business opportunities 
in small cities. He bought his first drug store in Muske- 
gon, Michigan, in 1915, and added two other stores a 


dust it or wash it before putting it back. 

“ Also, I had learned that unless a store 
looks busy, it isn't likely to attract much 
business. People like to trade in a popu- 
lar, busy store. I’ve proved this fact 
many times. 


"THE Des Moines store had a nothing- 
doing air; so I used to bustle around, 
even when there were no customers to wait 
on. I made it appear as if I had a lot of 
important things to do. There was plenty 
to do, at that! However, my ‘busy-ness’ 
rather annoyed the manager, who was 
only a salaried employee like myself. 
*"The owner, who had outside interests 
that kept him occupied, used to drop in 
once in a while and talk with me. I could 
make suggestions about the business that 


had formed. 


Recently he became the owner of four new 
establishments in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
forty-four years old and was born in Lacona, 


He is 
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the manager either couldn’tor didn't make. 
The owner took a liking to me, but the 
manager disliked me and was full of com- 
plaints; so the owner found me a job in 
another drug store, where I stayed for the 
better part of two years, taking a hand in 
everything that had to be done around 
the peee . 

"When I was seventeen, the family 
moved again. I went along; this time to 
Chicago. Here I had really wonderful 
training, although it involved a tremen- 
dous amount of hard work. It was won- 
derful chiefly because I discovered 
that a very ordinary enterprise, 
managed in a very ordinary way, 
will barely get by; while the same 
enterprise, with a little ingenuity 
in doing the neglected things, can 
be made into an up-and-coming 
business. . 

“I hunted around and found 
the kind of job I wanted in a 
curious old drug store owned by a 
picturesque bearded Dane, named 
Soren Matheson. He made a good 
deal of money during the World's 
Fair, and invested part of it in 
this drug store; which provided 
him with something to do and 
kept him interested. 

*But the business amounted 
literally to almost nothing when 
I started with him. The average 
sales were only eight dollars a day! 
And as only a small fraction of 
that could he reckoned as profit, 
you can see that his store was 
pretty small potatoes. 


*Y WORKED for Mr. Matheson 

on a basis which I suggested 
myself: He was to start me at a 
salary of seven dollars a week and 
was to increase the amount one 
dollar a week every time we suc- 
ceeded in boosting the sales thirty 
dollars a month. I pointed out 
that this would be profitable for 
him, and at the same time it would 
give me plenty of incentive to try 
to build up the business. 

“Almost immediately I plunged 
the store into hot water. At that 
time the druggists’ association had 
divided Chicago into a number of 
districts. Down-town, the stores 
were allowed to do a cut-rate 
business; but outside of that sec- 
tion they were supposed, and 
practically forced, to sell only at 
regular prices. This restriction, 
which was arbitrary and unfair, 
has since been discontinued; but at that 
time it was strictly enforced. We suffered 
because we were outside the down-town 
district. 

“From my experience in Des Moines 
I knew the advantages of doing a cut-rate 
business, and I saw that if Mr. Matheson 
and I were to get anywhere it was that 
kind of business we'd have to do. So I 
decided to fight the restriction; and I in- 
duced him to give up his membership in 
the association. 

“Of course the new policy made us out- 
laws, as far as the other druggists were 
concerned. All of the wholesalers, except 
one, refused to sell to us, fearing the wrath 
of the association. We couldn't get enough 
merchandise from the one wholesaler who 
continued to sell (Continued on page 132) 
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“When a Feller Needs a Friend" 


As an orphan, Jack Robbins learned all that those words mean — He grew up in 
institutions and at seventeen he faced the world, alone—Then he 
determined that sometime he would be a friend to the “fellers” 
who needed one, and that is just what he is to-day 


HEN Jack Robbins stepped 

off the train that brought 

him to Chicago, twenty- 

two years ago, he was as 

nearly friendless as a hu- 
man being can be. At that time he was 
seventeen years old. If he had any living 
relatives he was not aware of the fact. 
The only homes he had known were in- 
stitutions. 

First, there was an orphan asylum in 
New Jersey. He lived there until he was 
twelve years old. Then came 
five years at a manual train- 
ing school near Chicago. And 
then—the big, cold, outside 
world, where the friendless 
boy must make his own way 
as best he could. 

A suit of clothes several 
sizes too large; a pair of shoes, 
also too large; a ticket to 
Chicago and fifty cents in 
cash—with these he set out 
to face an unknown city. 

The boy did not know 
where to go, what to do first, 
or how to find a job. And 
there was no one to whom he 
could turn for help. But in 
that very situation lay the 
seeds of a great future under- 
taking. 

In Chicago, no employer 
would have him. He knew 
none of the things a boy needs 
to know to get a job. He 
could not run errands because 
he did not know the streets, 
the numbering system, or the 
names of the buildings. He 
did not know how to talk and 
act according to city stand- 
ards. His clothes and man- 
ners were queer. 

He slept in the streets, in 
doorways, sheds, on park 
benches, wherever he thought 
he would be undisturbed. 

“But,” you ask, “how did 
he eat?" 

And Jack Robbins would 
answer you, as he answered 
me not long ago: “Some days I didn’t 
eat. Thousands of boys in great cities do 
as I did; they live on scraps. One day, a 
street huckster let me work for him and 
paid me in fruit. Another time I helped a 
grocer move some cases that were un- 
loaded on his front sidewalk; and he paid 
me in cheese and crackers." 

It was a bitter, soul-searing experience, 
but out of it Tack Robbins got something 
fine and This was a feeling of 
brot! ruggling boys. and 


£ling boys to help themselves. 


By Neil M. Clark 


a determination to lend them a helping 
hand some day. 

After two weeks of living on the ragged 
edge of starvation in Chicago the boy 
started back to New Jersey. His object 
was to find the only man in the world, so 
far as he knew, who could tell him any- 
thing about his parents. 

The will to find a way, to fight against 
odds and to overcome them, is one of 
the most valuable assets a human being 
can have. Jack Robbins was only seven- 


Puppy champions and their young masters in the ‘‘Unpedigreed 
Dog Show" of the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic. The “B. B. R.” 
is a self-governing boys’ club in Chicago, which helps strug- 
The organization now has 2,000 
alumni and 900 active members, who are known as ‘‘citizens”’ 


teen, but he already had that will. 

It took him ten weeks to make the trip 
to New Jersey. He rode on freight trains, 
did anything that came to hand to earn 
food, and slept anywhere he could. He 
felt repaid when he got to the end of his 
journey, however, for he found what he 
sought—a friend, and the chance to earn 
an honest living. The friend was a man 
who had known Jack's father; the job was 
a place in this friend's factory. 

With that intense loyalty which kind- 


ness can evoke in a nature that has never 
known much kindness, Jack Robbins gave 
his soul to his work, and made good. 
Eleven years later, when he resigned in 
order to carry out his dream of helping 
boys who needed a friend, he was the 
Chicago sales manager for the company, 
with seven men working under him. 

Robbins knew that boys were still com- 
ing to the city as he had come, living as he 
had been obliged to live, getting a warped, 
crooked viewpoint, that would make many 
of them warped, crooked- 
minded men, fitter for the 
workhouse or for the peni- 
tentiary than for decent so- 
ciety. He knew there was a 
great job to be done in getting 
these boys started right. 

“I knew the type of boy I 
wanted, and I didn't have 
any difficulty in finding him," 
he told me. “For a while, I 
had three gangs under con- 
sideration; but I finally made 
a start with a few boys from 
what was known as the Hal- 
sted Street gang on the West 
Side. 

“A boy named Ralph Good- 
man was the head of this 
gang, a self-appointed leader 
of thirty or thirty-five boys. 
They had boundary lines 
which outside boys had to 
respect; and for want of any- 
thing more interesting to do 
they used to fight and act like 
rowdies. 


“Į TALKED with a few of 

the gang, and asked them 
if they wouldn't like to form 
a regular club. I didn't go to 
them with a plan already 
worked out. I helped them 
to work out their own ideas. 
Seven boys came to the first 
meeting, and thirty-two to 
the second. 

“We held meetings on street 
corners, in basements, or 
wherever we could find a 
room. The expenses, such as they were, 
came out of our own pockets. The boys 
wanted a club that was ‘different.’ It was 
several months before we worked out a 
constitution that suited us." 

This was the humble beginning, ten 
years ago, of the Boys' Brotherbaod Re- 
public. To-day this organization is the 
largest independent boys' club in Amer- 
ica. It has two thousand alumni, nearly 
nine hundred active members (known as 
* citizens"), and a record of service which 


cannot be expressed 
mathematically. It is 
only by comparing 
hundredsofthese boys 
with what they might 
have been, had ilis 
influence not come 
into their lives, that 
the outsider is able to 
get an adequate no- 
tion of the work of the 
club. 


TH B. B. R., as 
Jack Robbins calls 
it, is a self-governing 
group of boys between 
the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. It de- 
mands a fair chance 
for every boy; it seeks 
to get rid of condi- 
tions in city life which 
are unfavorable to the 
wholesome develop- 
ment of boys; it pro- 
tests against putting 
boys in institutions 
when there is any other way; and it 
strives to bring about a better understand- 
ing between boys and their fathers, moth- 
ers, teachers, and the police. Finally, it 
encourages self-help und duccdrages char- 
ity. 

"One slogan of the B. B. R.,” said 
Robbins, “‘expresses pretty well the tem- 
per of the boys. It is: 'Something for 
nothing gets you in bad all along the line.’ 
They don't want the kind of help that is 
going to tie them up to a lot af ‘thank- 
you’ obligations. They simply ask the 
chance to help themselves.” 

The club grew fast from the start. Jack 
Robbins kept his old job for three years 
after the B. B. R. was founded, but his 
spare time was devoted to the organiza- 
tion. He moved to the Halsted Street 
section to be close to 
the boys, and eighteen 
hundred dollars of his 
own money went into 
the work before a 
penny was con- 
tributed by anybody 
else. 

* After a while," he 
continued, “the B. B. 
R. got so big, and 
there was so much to 
do, that I called on a 
social service organi- 
zation in Chicago to 
take some of the work. 
They didn’t furnish 
any money—lI didn’t 
ask for any—but they 
did form an advisory 
board, each member 
of which was to super- 
vise one activity of 
the club. For in- 
stance, the B. B. R. 
board of education 
wasn’t supposed to 
take any action with- 
out the approval of 
the member of the ad- 
visory board who was 
assigned to supervise 
education. It was the 
same with other com- 
mittees. 


Brotherhood Republic. 


dollars a year in ‘‘taxes.’’ 


Jack Robbins greeting newcomers to the summer camp of the Boys’ 
Mr. Robbins never knew a real home of his 
own, and as a youngster he had a bitter time. After he grew up, he 
organized a Chicago street gang into the 
he is now supervisor. 


“Up to this time, the boys had been 
running things themselves, and they took 
to interference about like a cat takes to 
water. They went right on running things; 
and of course that didn’t suit the ad- 
visory board at all! Finally, the board 
members sent word that they were going 
to reorganize things thoroughly, and that, 
until further notice, all citizens of the B. 
B. R. were suspended. 


AU THAT time Ralph Goodman was 
mayor, which is the chief executive of- 
fice in the B. B. R. I was away traveling 
for my firm; so Goodman called a council 
meeting and put the question up to the 
citizens: 

“What were they going to do with an ad- 
visory board that sent a notice like that? 


eS ee Oe 


A scene in the game-room of ‘‘City Hall," which is headquarters 
for the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic. Modeled on the plan of a 
city government, the club has a mayor, 
judge, prosecutor, and chief of police. The members pay three 
One of the slogans of the club is: 
“Something for nothing gets you in bad all along the line’’ 


clerk, 


"B. B. R: 
“But Pm not essential to the organi- 
zation,” he says. ‘‘The boys can, and do, run their own affairs” 


treasurer, 
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“Well, they passed 
a resolution, and sent 
a copy to every mem- 
ber of the board. I 
have that resolution 
somewhere; I don't 
remember it word for 
word, but this was the 
gist of it: 

“Until further no- 
tice, you are sus- 
pended as a member 
of the advisory board 
of the Boy's Brother- 
hood Republic! 

“Then Goodman 
wired me. 

“Well, I saw that 
the time had come 
when we had to have 
help from somesource. 
We had more boys 
than we had equip- 
ment or money to care 
for. Mr. Edmund D. 
Hulbert, president of 
a great Chicago bank, 
was then at the head 
of the Big Brothers, an organization of 
grown-ups with much the same general 
aims as ours. I made up my mind to go 
and see him; but that was easier said than 
done. 

“Mr. Hulbert was a big financier and I 
was a nobody. To see him, I had to get 
by his secretaries. I waited outside his 

rivate office for hours, day after day. 
t must have been two months before I 
finally had my talk with him. Then, all I 
did was to tell him about our work, and to 
ask him to visit a council meeting. It 
took some persuading, but finally he said 
he'd come, and he did. A day or so later 
he called me up to say he'd had a great 
time, and to ask when he might come again! 

* From Mr. Hulbert and through him, 
from others, we obtained the money 
needed to rent a fair- 
sized clubhouse, which 
we called the 'City 
Hall.’ They equipped 
this building and paid 
pue of the ee 

/e don't spend much 
money, and our City 
Hall isn't very fine; 
but it's just the kind 
of place our boys feel 
at Bois in. 

* With Mr. Hulbert 
and a few others we 
formed a board of 
trustees. But we took 
a tip from what had 
happened with the ad- 
visory board, and fixed 
it so that the trustees 
had nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of 


the B. B. R. 
“PLEASE get this 


straight,” said 
face Robbins. “The 
oys run the place 
themselves. It’s theirs. 
I’m here only as the 
supervisor. After Mr. 
Hulbert came in, he 
insisted that I give up 
business and (Con- 
tinued on page 138) 


of which 


Just a Little Bit of Home 


The adventures of a spoiled husband 
By Blanche Brace and Vera L. Connolly 


HRIS NEWELL punched his 

own doorbell irritably, wishing 

for the ten-thousandth time that 

he carried a latchkey. Its ab- 

sence was due to the affectionate 
taboo of Min, his wife of five years’ 
standing. Back in the honeymoon days 
she had endearingly explained away his 
sacred and inalienable right to a latchkey 
of his own. Latchkeys weren’t homey, 
said Min. 

“Horrid boarding-house things!" she 
had enchantingly pouted. “I want your 
home to be different, Chris darling. I 
want you to feel from the very first mo- 
ment you come back to it each evening, 
‘This is my castle, my stronghold, my 
home!” 


“I'd better tell her I've been made assist- 


” 


ant manager," meditated Chris. 


“She'll 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


“But, sweetheart, can’t I feel that way 
just as well indoors as out?” reasoned 
Chris, rather wary, even then—a purely 
instinctive wariness at the time. “I have 
to get in some way, don’t I, dear? Unless 
you're going to train the door to swing 
wide every time I say, ‘Open, sesame!” 

“What?!” rather blankly stared Min. 
“Oh, I see what you mean! Well, no, I 
guess you'd better say, ‘Open, Minnie! " 
(Being in love, he thought that funny.) 
“The minute I hear you, I'll run to open 
the door for you." 

*But won't that be too much trouble, 
dear?" solicitously asked Chris. 

"Of course it won't, you silly!" she 
caressingly retorted. — "Nothing's too 
much trouble that I do for you. Most 


be pleased. Min's so foolishiy proud of me” 
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times you won't even have to ring. TIl 
be waiting there for you." 

But this was one of the times when she 
wasn't waiting. Chris, crossly poking 
the bell button again, reflected that she 
wasn’t hurting herself running to let him 
in, either. But then, she didn’t run as 
fast as she once had; she was getting to be 
what she herself described as “a little 
plump.” 

The door swung open at last. 

“Oh, it’s you!” cried Min brightly, as 
if, Chris perversely reflected, she had 
rather expected it to be the iceman. 

She said that every evening, with the 
same accent upon the pronoun, the same 
tone of radiant surprise. Chris knew that 
it was her way of making him feel at 
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home from the very first moment. But 
there were times when he rather resented 
being made to feel at home in his own 
house. 

He stooped down and kissed Min me- 
thodically, upon her automatically lifted 
cheek. 

“Poor old boy!” she cooed, as he slipped 
out of his overcoat. "Have a hard day 
at the office?” She always asked that, 
and never waited for an answer. “The 
chops!” she cried dramatically, and fled 
toward the kitchen. 

Chris stared after her for a moment, 
with the faint forecasting of a frown 
etched upon his forehead. He wished that 
Min would get a maid, so that she 
wouldn't always have to be dashing awa 
to see about the chops. He reflected wit 
aggrieved pride that their position really 
demanded a maid, particularly now that 
he had, only to-day, been made assistant 
manager of the International Amalga- 
mated Company. But he knew that Min 
couldn’t or seals see it that way. 

“Why, I like to work hard for you, 
dearie!” she always protested. It seemed 
to her husband’s oversensitive auditory 
nerve that she rather enjoyed being a 
little plaintive about it. 

He scrubbed away the greater part of 
his grouch in the bathroom. It was a de- 
lightful place, with its tiled floor forever 
immaculate, its shining faucets and pipes, 
its shaving mirror as bright as the eyes of 
a just wakened baby, the whiteness of its 

fuzzy towels on their 
bar. Min’s whole 


house was utterly 
clean—not the kind of 


clean that frowns upon the invader, but 
the kind that sings to him out of sheer joy 


in its own spotlessness. It was never 
austere, it was merely gay. 

“This is such an easy house to kee 
clean,” Chris sometimes assured Ad 


miring visitors. “There simply doesn't 


seem to be any dust in the neighborhood 
at all." 

Min never contradicted him. If there 
was dust in the neighborhood, there cer- 
tainly wasn't any in the house. Dust 
knew its master, and flew out of the win- 
dow of its own accord when it saw Min 
coming in a fresh pink gingham dress with 
a dustcloth in her hand. If it wasn't so 
easy as Chris thought, if it cost effort to 
maintain that tireless tyranny over mat- 
ter, he never knew. 


E FELT as much better as he looked 

when he went back intothe living-room 
and sank down into the friendly lap of the 
big wing chair, with its cretonne apron, 
to plunge into the headlines of the evening 
paper. He told himself in that moment of 
deep comfort that he was a fool and a 
knave to let Min rub him the wrong way 
all the time. Resolving that it should not 
happen again, he became absorbed in th 
latest murder trial. i 

“Dinner, dearie!” called Min. 

Chris remained oblivious. : 

“Din-ner is read-dy!" sang Min, an 
octave higher. 

Chris swung from manslaughter to the 
latest bootleg exposure. 

“Didn’t you hear me say, honey, that 
dinner was ready?" reproached Min, in 
the door. 

“Well, dinner isn't going for the doc- 
tor!” grunted Chris, reluctantly releasing 
his clutch on crime. 

“But I want you to have your chop 
while it is nice and hot," coaxed Min, as 
if to a refractory child. “Come on—I’ve 
got a surprise for you to-night!” 
Inaudibly, Chris groaned; 
she had that same surprise 
for him regularly three times 


a week. It seemed to him lately that 
he must inevitably choke on it 1f Min 
served it to him again. Shortly after 
they had returned from their honeymoon 
to Briar Rose Bungalow—it was Min 
who had named it that—she had men- 
tioned triumphantly one evening that she 
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had a surprise for him for dessert, and had 
ushered in a thoroughly delectable choco- 
late fudge cake. Min certainly could cook. 

“My favorite dessert!” pzaned Chris, 
backing up his praise with frank 
greed. 

“Your favorite dessert!" Min softly re- 
peated. “Pll remember that.” 

She had. She had remembered it so 
faithfully through the years that the very 
thought of chocolate fudge cake slightly 
gagged Chris, when it crept into his 
mind, at the office, or in the dead of 
night. Yet he continued to praise Min's 
surprises, and to partake of them with 
spirit, if not with his original gusto. 

hris was a good husband, according to 
his lights. 

‘Min served him with his chop, and some 

otato au gratin, appetizingly crisp and 
rown on top. She pushed the peas 
nearer, and saw to it that the feathery 


rolls of her own making were within easy 
reach of his hand. 


“WHY don’t you eat your spinach?” 
anxiously asked Min. 

Chris himself didn’t know why. He 
had formerly been fond of spinach, spor- 
tively referring to it as his favorite 
herbage, before he had been instructed 
that it was good for him: But Min's 
persistent press-agenting of the health- 
giving qualities of this useful vegetable 
somehow had the perverse effect of ren- 
dering him blind to its charm. The idea 
that he was consuming vitamines was 
distasteful to him. 

“Oh, put more mayonnaise than that 

on your salad!" Min protested. “It’s 
good. I added the oil drop by drop, and 
beat it for nearly half an hour.” 
Chris apologetically heaped on mayon- 
naise. He dimly comprehended ` the 
amount of labor and of skill 
that had gone into its con- 
coction, and realized the 
exactness of Min’s estimate 
of its edibility. Only it 
happened, unfortunately, 
that what Chris really liked 
on his salad was French 
dressing, easily made in 
half a minute. 

“Don’t you want to 
hear what your wife’s been 
sone all day?” coyly demanded 
Min. 

“Sure,” said Chris heartily, if a 
little absently. 
“Well, the first thing after you 
went, that Mrs. Yaegar who 
moved in next door last week ran 
in—by the side porch, Chris, just as 
if she'd known us for ever so long. 
She wanted to telephone; they 
haven't been connected up yet. I 
heard her tell the butcher to send 
up some chops and kidneys and 
chicken livers for a mixed grill; I 
never did understand how folks can 
eat the insides of dead animals like 
that. She seemed real nice and 
friendly, though, and not stuck up a 
bit. I caught her looking around at 
things out of the corner of her eye, to see 
what kind of a housekeeper I was; well, I 
guess if she never sees anything worse 
than our house, she'll do pretty well. I 
uite liked her—but I'm not that fat, am 
, Chris?" 


The question was not a new one. 
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"Certainly not," answered Chris, with 
satisfactory heat. He wondered what 
would happen if he should once vary his 
answer to, “A little fatter, if anything, I 
believe." 

“And after that,” went on Min. 

Her pleasant voice flowed on and on, 
all around and about Chris, like an in- 
exorable tide, washing in hanks of sea- 
weed, and bits of water-logged wood. She 
inundated him with details, she flooded 
him with commonplaces. Her days were 
all essentially alike, and the story that 
Chris heard now through the fog of his 
own thoughts he had listened to perhaps 
a thousand times before. Often he rather 
enjoyed the homely Odyssey. It seemed as 
natural to hear it once in every twenty- 
four hours as to eat dinner every day. 
But to-night it gagged him, like the 
chocolate fudge cake. 


“OSH, but I'm sick of all this!" Chris 

told himself starkly, even as he nod- 
ded and exclaimed at decent intervals in 
Min's account. "So sick of it that I'd like 
to crawl away and die! Min's a great old 
girl. I do love her—I do! But, lord, I'm 
tired of hearing her talk. I'm tired of 
everything. Isn't there any more than 
this to life? I used to think— Oh, well, 
I was a young fool! Of course nothing 
will ever happen to me. This will just go 
on and on and on and on." 

He finished his chocolate fudge cake, 
and declined a second piece. Min didn't 
think that coffee was good for him at 
night, so that ended the meal. Min went 
into the living-room with him for a mo- 
ment, after their custom, before she came 
back to do the dishes. In the early days 
of their occupancy of Briar Rose Buncs- 
low Chris had offered his services as 
dish-wiper; but Min, secretly fearing for 
the life of her sprigged wedding-present 
china, had said that her poor boy deserved 
a rest after working hard all day. It never 
occurred to either of them that he should 
help her now. 

Min patted the big chair invitingly, 
and smiled at him—her own candid and 
tender smile. 

“Poor old tired boy!" she said. “Him 
can have his slippers now." 

She brought them to him. If Chris 
hadn't vetoed the act, long before, she 
would have bent down to untie his ox- 
fords and pull them off. She waited 
while he performed this service for him- 
self and slipped his feet into the slippers. 

“Comfy now?" asked Min. 

Chris signified that he was. But as a 
matter of fact he was never comfy—how 
he hated the ridiculous diminutive!— 
when he had on his slippers. Min always 
gave them to him for birthday presents, 
and saw to it that he put them on every 
evening when the Newells were neither 
going out, nor receiving guests. Chris 
never thought of protesting; but he suf- 
fered from a conviction of the most utter 
and slipshod dishabille the whole time 
that he had them on. If a neighbor 
chanced to drop in unexpectedly, Chris 
blushed and kept his feet tucked under 
his chair. If the caller happened to be a 
woman, he was overcome by the frightful 
sensation, usually encountered only in 
dreams, of being on Main Street in his 
pajamas, during a parade. 

"[s the light all right for you?" asked 


A us dt nearer. 
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Not liking the austere aspect of his 
trim student lamp, she had some time 
ago made him a silk throw for it, a loose, 
rose-colored thing, with tiny balls like fuz- 
zy marbles on its dangling corners. Min 
had been delighted with the transforma- 
tion, but Chris felt as if some old soldier 
friend had suddenly blossomed forth in a 
nightcap. 

“Now read your naughty old paper!" 
said Min, and hummed herself away to 
her dishes. 

Oddly, Chris didn't at once go back 
to the bootleg exposure he had left so 
unwillingly three quarters of an hour be- 
fore. He held the paper in his hand, his 
eyes were fixed upon its dropsical capitals, 
but he didn't see them. Chris was seeing 
something quite different. He was seeing 
life close down around him; he was seeing 
the doors of Briar Rose Bungalow bang 
shut upon whatever youth, whatever 
initiative he still had. 

He would never get away from it. Lately, 
he had had dreams of embarking upon the 
only kind of adventure possible for him— 
going out on the road as a salesman for 
the International Amalgamated. That 
would offer him change, variety, a chance 
to test his powers, an opportunity to 
escape—he did not blind himself to the 
fact that this was his chief reason for de- 
siring to go—from the humdrum of home. 
Oh, well, it would be a crazy thing to go. 
of course! Particularly now that this de- 
sirable opening offered itself to him as 
assistant manager. He could make more 
money in that capacity than as a sales- 
man, and enjoy greater prestige. 

“You sniveling coward!” he called him- 
self, under his breath. 

Involuntarily, his eyes went to a pic- 
ture in a silver frame on the mantel, a 
photograph of himself and Min taken on 
their wedding journey. Min had had it 
framed, not only out of sentiment but 
because, she said, it was the best picture 
that had ever been taken of her. She 
failed to notice that it was in all proba- 
bility the worst one ever made of Chris, at 
least since he was six months old. He 
had a perfectly craven expression, and a 
carnation in his buttonhole. Whenever 
he felt particularly cringing, as to-night, 
his reluctant eyes were drawn to that 
picture, as to some malign magnet. l 

“Haven’t you finished that old paper 
yet?” inquired Min, coming back into the 
room. 

She sat down in her favorite wicker 
chair, and took up the table runner she 
was embroidering. By these signs Chris 
read that they were not going out that 
evening. Min was firm about leading 
him regularly forth to play bridge or Mah 
Jong with the neighbors, or to listen to 
the squeaky radio set in her mother’s 
parlor. 

“Get up, Chris, and make yourself 
beautiful,” she would archly command. 
“You’re not to get dull, just because 
you’re an old married man. It’s good for 
folks to go out into society ever so often. 
We'll take in ‘A Wife For a Week’ at the 
Central.” 

Usually these excursions bored Chris 
more, if anything, than staying at home. 
But to-night he found himself wishing for 
anything that would take him out of that 
house. It wasn’t what Min had called 
his castle, his stronghold, any longer; 
it was his prison, his trap. 


Min’s bull terrier (called Mose, because, 
like his Biblical predecessor, he had been 
found in the bulrushes, though not so far 
out) edged into the room, and lay down, 
groaning a little, in front of Chris. 

“He’s crazy about you,” observed Min 
fondly, looking up from her sewing. “He 
feels that you are his master.” 


CURIS closed his teeth upon an ironic 
laugh. 

It was understood between Mose and 
himself that these two males of the house 
thoroughly detested each other. Chris 
never had liked dogs around the house, 
anyway; but he had said nothing of it to 
Min, io she had been given the bull 
terrier a short time after the baby had 
died, and Chris was grateful for anything 
that might prove a diversion from her 
grief. The baby had stayed just three 
days with them, and that had been three 
years ago; but they hadn't got over miss- 
ing him yet. 

"Td better tell her I've been made 
assistant manager," meditated Chris. 
"She'll be pleased. Min's so foolishly 
proud of me." 

* Min," he said aloud: 

Mose looked up suddenly, with sar- 
donic red-rimmed eyes. He had just got 
the point, apparently, of what Min had 
said about a master a few minutes before. 
He was an English bull, and it required 
time for him to see a joke. 

"Master" Mose grinned at Chris. 
"Why, you're more of a dog than I 
am! I'm more my own boss than you 
are! If I wanted to get out, I'd up and 
But you don't dast! You've got to 
stay!" 

"What is it, honey?" asked Min. (She 
was speaking to Chris, of course.) 

"I've made up my mind to go out on 
the road for a while," astonishingly said 


ris. 

“What!” cried Min. 

She couldn't have been more startled 
than Chris himself was at his own words. 
Now that he had said them, he waited for 
the deluge that must inevitably follow. 
Min would burst into sobs, and beg him 
not to go away; Chris would have to tell 
her that he hadn't meant it, that he had 
said it just to see what she would do. 


MIN leaned forward and stared at 
4" 4 Chris, no sign of tears as yet in the 
blue depths of her eyes. On the contrary, 
they were very round and bright. 

“But I thought you could do better in 
the-ofice—and be right here at home,”’ 
said Min. 

“A man needs to go out in the field now 
and then, and rub shoulders with cus- 
tomers, and see for himself what he can 
do," doggedly persisted Chris. 

Min meditated for a moment. 

"You'd be home over the week-ends, 
honey?" she asked, leaning forward for 
his answer. 

"Not very often." He was uncom- 
promising. “After all, business is busi- 
ness, you know." 

Min's eyes, untouched by moisture, 
grew dreamy. 

"Your underwear is all in perfect con- 
dition, and you've got enough; but I'll 
buy you six pairs of hose to-morrow,” she 
announced. 

"Lay off!” protested her husband. “I’m 
not selling hardware at the North Pole.” 
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“At least you must have some ties," 
insisted Min. 

"Tl get 'em myself and save you a trip 
down-town.” There was a hint of jaunti- 
ness in his tone. There had been a time 
when Chris, always a careful dresser, had 
rather preened himself upon his ties. 
Since Min had got to picking them out he 
couldn’t help suspecting that she uncon- 
sciously selected them to go well with her 
own complexion, rather than his own, or 
else chose colors that she wanted for the 
silk quilt she was making. 

“When must you go?” asked Min. 

“Right away. Monday, in fact,” Chris 
told her. He did not meet her eyes. 


“Well, I'll declare!" remarked his wife, 
with conviction. “I never did!" 


S SIMPLY as that it was settled, 
without tears, without remonstrances, 
without upheaval of any kind. Chris was 
a little dazed by the sudden gleaming 
prospese of freedom. He told himself that 
e was acting like a dog—and enjoyed the 
sensation. 

Min had a wonderful dinner for him on 
Sunday, including practically all of his 
favorite dishes of the past five years. 
Chris reflected ungratefully that it was 
rather like having a man's old sweet- 
hearts all drop in at once to tea. But he 
partook heartily and with appetite of the 
excellent meal, and rejoiced when it was 
over that Min saved him from the senti- 
mental last evening at home he had 
feared by proposing that they go over to 
listen to the Sunday-evening concert on 
her mother's radio. 

“You may not get a chance to hear any 


really good music on the road," said Min. 

At the station the next afternoon, she 
maintained that same high level of sen- 
sible good cheer, soothing her husband's 
final terror that she would cry at the very 
last. She had telephoned a number of the 
bridge-playing neighbors to come down to 
see him off, and they gathered around 
Chris with laughter and careless good 
wishes and friendly shoulder claps. Min 
interspersed her own raillery with bits of 
wifely advice: 

“You've only got twelve clean collars, 
you know. Don’t forget to send them to 
the laundry whenever you stop long 
enough. . . . The aspirin is in your 
handkerchief case. Don’t wait till you 
get a cold, take some when you feel it 
coming on. . . . Hotel sheets are damp, 
so be sure to wear your flannel bed socks." 

A warning toot of the whistle, a clang of 
a bell, a general “All abo’hd!” of white- 
coated porters, an admonitory, “I wouldn’t 
stand on the step, Chris, it’s beginning to 
move,” from Min. Then he was seated 
by the window of the sliding train. A 
last flutter of neighborly handkerchiefs, a 
last glimpse of Min’s blue eyes, all misted 
over, and Chris was borne away upon his 
great adventure. 

“Min’s a good sport! She’s a good 
sport, I tell you!” he thought, with a 
heaviness in the general region of his up- 
per vest pocket. 

Exultation overtook him suddenly. He 
eyed himself surreptitiously in the narrow 
strip of mirror between the windows, 
and put up a self-conscious hand to 
eaten his necktie—of his own choos- 
ing, a blue-gray scarf that, accidentally or 
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Then, as a beaming wait- 
ress approached, bearing 
aloft a glistening four- 
storied cake, Chris arose 
from his chair. Without a 
backward look he bolted 
from the dining-room 


not, went well with his eyes. He bought 
magazines but, instead of reading them, 
stared out at the widening horizon, a 
feeling of escape strong upon him. The 
taste of freedom was sweet on his tongue. 
Once, but only for an instant, remorse 
overtook him. "'She'l be feeling darn 
lonesome about this time. Poor Min!" 

If this were merely fiction, it would be 
pann to be able to report that Chris 
eft the car at the first junction, and 
caught the next train back to his home. 
But in real life neither hearts nor trains 
make such quick obliging changes. Facts 
are unmalleable things; and the truth of it 
is that not for years had Chris so enjoyed 
himself as he did during the next few 
days. He was alert, he had come alive 
again, he rejoiced in every detail of his 
work, he gloated over the complete feeling 
of freedom that possessed him. Business 
was brisk. Chris felt that he had lost 
none of his old grip; once more he was a 
man among men. 


A THE end of the day, it gave him keen 
delight to be as late as ever he pleased 
for the inedible hotel dinner. He ordered 
spinach whenever it was on the menu, 
without a thought of his former revolt, 
happily mixed his own salad dressing from 
the arsenical liquids in the cruet, and 
topped off his repast with two cups of 
coffee. Afterward he bought an evening 
paper, thoroughly conscious of the fact 
that the girl at (Continued on page 165) 


My ‘Twenty-one 
Years as An 


R. F. D. Carrier 


I have lent a helping hand in everything, 
^ from love affairs to business worries — I've 
fed the pigs and carried some eggs "over 
to Cousin Jenny's"— And always, in 
fair weather and in foul the long 
ride has been brightened by the 
friendly folks along the way 


By G. Edward Snyder 


ing I found a young fellow 
waiting at the box. I knew 
he had been writing a certain 
pretty girl down the road, 
first, once a week; then twice 
a week; and now the letters 
were going every day. So I 
said to him: 

*Ed, they tell me you're 


which I reduced this “I take my pen in 
hand" paraaraph considerably. After 
that was safely on paper, the real letter 
would begin. Pd probably have a date to 
make and some mushy sentiments to send, 
and at the end crosses for about forty 
kisses. In all, I must have carried a mil- 
lion kisses on my route! 

Well, when I got the letter written, the 


PHOTO BY HUGHES CO., BALTO., MD. 
G. Edward Snyder, for more than twenty 
years Rural Free Delivery carrier of Randalls- 
town, Maryland, loading up his car with the 
morning’s mailfor thedaily twenty-four-mile 
trip over the Maryland countryside. Auto- 
mobile accessories, knife sharpeners, and 
ladies’ silk stockings, he says, are the par- 
cels most frequently delivered in his district 


OT long ago a young man came 

into my post office all togged 

out in his best clothes. 

“Mr. Snyder,” he said, “I’m 

going to be married to-day, and 
I want to thank you for your part in 
making the match. I did most of my 
courting by mail, and you carried all the 
letters, delivering them safely and on 
time. You never lost one of mine or one 
of my sweetheart’s. You don’t know how 
much you ne peg our affair along." 

t 


After he left, I fell to thinking of all my 
twenty-one years' experience as an 
R. F. D. carrier. I’ve seen my share of 


wind and storm, and fire and flood, and 
human troubles like sickness and death; 
but I believe I’ve seen more love affairs 
than any other one thing. 

Take this affair of the young man who 
was kind enough to stop on the way to his 
wedding. I’d carry a letter from him to 
her in the morning; and in the afternoon 
I'd have to turn out and put in an extra 
quarter of an hour delivering a special 
from her to him. When a house is within 
a half-mile of the box, a carrier is supposed 
to deliver personally a registered, special, 
or C. O. D. package, and it takes Fon a 
jun to half an hour to make such a 

elivery. 

Sweethearts are fond of special de- 
liveries. What they have to say to each 
other must be said in a hurry. When I 
had sweethearts on my route—which was 
almost all the time—1 had plenty of 
specials. 

I got so I knew pretty well when an af- 
fair was coming to its climax. One morn- 
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going to get married!" 

He turned brick red and 
burst out, *I bet John told you that!" 

But Jobe. who was his pal, hadn't told 
me. Nobody had told me anything! I 
didn't need it. I just knew it was about 
time for wedding bells to begin ringing. 

When I wrote the letters myself, of course 
it was easier to keep up with the progress 
of the courtship. A good many of the 
colored folks in this county can neither 
read nor write, but they are great lovers. 
I'd often ride down the road and find a 
big, fine-looking darky waiting for me at 
a mail box. 

“Boss, you write a letter for me?" 

Now, strictly speaking, writing letters 
is not part of a carrier’s Bend but if I 
had a dollar for every one I've written 
I'd have a considerable bank account. 

“I reckon so,” Pd tell him. 

“I wants to write to my girl. Now you 


begin— 

But I always knew how he was going to 
begin before he said a word: 

“I take my pen in hand to write you a 
few lines to let you know that I am well 
and hope this finds you the same.” 


ORD for word, that is how every 
colored sweetheart on my route, 
male and female, begins every letter. In 
all my twenty-one years of service, I 
never sent one love-letter in which I did 
not use that opening paragraph. Where 
the darkies got it, Í don’t know; but a 
letter without it would almost have 
amounted to an insult. 
Of course, by the time I had written a 
couple of hundred of these love-letters I 
had a shorthand system of my own by 


darky would give me two pennies, and I 
would journey down the line to the mail 
box where his dusky sweetheart would 
stand waiting for the letter. And then 
Pd have to read her what I had written, 
write her reply, and take it back that 
afternoon. It was as near as I ever came 


to writing myself a letter! 
I NEVER wrote any love-letters for 
4 white people, but sometimes I became 
involved in their love affairs. On one trip, 
a pretty girl of eighteen stood waiting for 
me at the box. When I got near her I 
could see that she was excited; her bi 
eyes were blazing at me, and before 1 
stopped she burst out: 

_“You put on a stamp for me yesterday, 
didn't you? I eft the money in the box.” 

“Why, yes, I did," I admitted. 

*Well," she said, and she looked as it 
she wanted to cry, “‘you’ve got me in an 
awful fix. You know I’ve been writing to 
H , and I've been sending messages by 
the stamps. You put that stamp on 
crosswise yesterday, and that means, 'Dis- 
continue your correspondence. And he 
—he's going to do it!” 

I nid di: mi Sn from that 
young lady. I’m glad to say, though 
that she and her over finally Dalched 
things up. However—as I explained to 
her at the time, and I now give public 
warning—you must not expect your 
R. F. D. carrier to be up on the rules of 
stamp flirtation. If you are carrying on 
such aa affair, you had better put on your 
own stamps and not risk leaving your 
pennies in the box. 1 

'The record courtship on my route was 
one in which the whole countryside was 
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interested. It had been going on for 
twenty-five years when I went on the 
route, and I carried letters for the couple 
fifteen years. The man in the case owned 
some property in connection with other 
members of his family, who wouldn’t 
agree to sell. He couldn’t give his sweet- 
heart the home he wanted her to have un- 
til the property was sold. But he always 
said that the day it was sold, he would 
marry her. And he kept his word almost 
exactly: after forty years the sale was 
made; and that same week the two were 
married. Rebecca and Jacob, with their 
measly fourteen years of waiting, weren't 
a patch on this couple for 
faithfulness. 


NE of the pleasantest 

letter-writing jobs I ever 
had was during the war, 
when I wrote for a mother 
and father to their boy in 
France. The young fellow 
finally came home in good 
shape; but we lived through 
months of worry, for we 
got word once that he had 
been wounded in battle. 
These people were of good 
American stock. I don’t 
know how it was that the 
old folks couldn't write, 
but they couldn't. I even 
made out the old man's 
checks, which he signed 
with his mark. 

Another old chap down 
the road—he was foreign- 
born—had me write all his 
business letters for years. 
He raised truck, and I was 
his bookkeeper, I reckon, 
for I wrote his orders for 
seeds and tools, and his 
complaints when mistakes 
were made. I always at- 
tended to money orders and 
things like that for him, too. 

I've had many requests 
which would seem strange 
to anybody but an R. F. D. 
carrier. Now and then I'd 
find a note slipped in the 
box for me. Duall it 
would read something like 
this: “Weve all gone to 
the fair. Please feed the 
pigs. Maybe at the next 

ox, it would be: “Will you 
please leave these eggs at Cousin Jenny’s? 
She just ’phoned that she is short three.” 

Of course I fed the pigs and delivered 
the eggs. Why shouldn't I? The folks 
along my route were always as quick to do 
a favor as they were to ask one. It's easy 
to be accommodating when people are 
like that. 

Before 'phones were in general use I'd 
get notes to leave word for the doctor to 
call. Even now, an occasional message 
of this sort is carried. Sometimes I would 
tuck in a child and take her down to 
grandma's. 

In my twenty-one years as an R. F. D. 
carrier, I’ve seen snow so deep that I had 
to ride horseback, or walk; but only once 
did I fail to get through some way. That 
was several years ago, when the snow 
drifted so that in some places it was eight 
feet high. I think almost everyone will 
remember the time, because of the ter- 


bought. 


along his route, says Mr. Snyder. 
letters, and open up their packages to show him what they have 
At Christmas time his flivver is Santa Claus's sleigh 


` 
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rible catastrophe in Washington, D. C., 
when the roof of a motion-picture theatre 
collapsed under the weight of the snow. 

It began snowing on Tod afternoon, 
but I got along pretty well on Saturday. 
On Sunday it blew a gale, which piled up 
the snow in drifts. On Monday I started 
out but had to turn back. There was no 
getting through. Tuesday there were no 
roads, but the storm was over and I got . 
to my boxes on horseback. 

Many and many a winter’s day I trav- 
eled with an ax and shovel to chop and 
pick my way through. Of course modern 
roads and snow plows make things easier 
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A rural mail carrier gets to be practically a member of every family 


for the carrier. But there are still side 
roads—never plowed and little repaired— 
along which the rural carrier must go; 
and when the snow comes he must still 
carry his ax and shovel. 


INCE I started as an R. F. D. man, 

I've noticed a good many changes 
besides the coming of automobiles and 
good roads. When I began, in 1902, daily 
newspapers were so little read on my 
route that I delivered just twenty-eight 
to the two hundred and thirty families I 
served. Folks didn't bother to subscribe, 
because they couldn't get to the post 
office very often. They took a weekly 
paper, and let it go at that. 

urs is a rural district and the popu- 
lation didn't increase more than ten per 
cent in twenty years. Yet by that time I 
was delivering one hundred and seventy- 
five daily papers to about the same num- 
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ber of families, to whom I formerly took | 
the twenty-eight! 

I also kept an account of the letters 
sent and received by the people on my 
route. In February, 1902, I took out 
twenty-eight hundred letters. In Octo- 
ber, 1922, I made a count, and I was av- 
eraging twenty-three thousand letters a 
month. If anybody doubts that the folks 
in the world are getting to know each 
other. better, and that they are better 
educated and better able to write, that 
ought to settle the doubt. 

When the R. F. D. service began, peo- 
ple couldn't believe it was safe. They 
were slow in giving up their 
old boxes at the post office. 
But one woman on m 
route had a practical mind. 
She thought up a plan to 
test this newfangled mail 
service. She went to Balti- 
more, sent herself a letter, 
and collected it at her box 
the next day. Then she 
gave up her mail box in 
town, and boasted of the 
R. F. D. to all her neigh- 
bors. 

Suspicious people are still 
afraid that a carrier reads 
their letters. But ne 
needn't bother to do that! 
He gets all the news with- 
out going to the trouble of 

rying open envelope flaps. 

ow? Why, because folks 
tell him, whether he has 
time to listen or not! Many 
is the day I've waited for a 
parcel post package to be 
opened so I could pass judg- 
ment on a new suit or frock. 
Seeing folks every day for 
years, as he does, the 

. F. D. man gets to be al- 
most a member of the fam- 


ily. 


R some curious reason 
most people don't like to 
buy stamps. Any R. F. D. 
carrier from here to the 
Pacific coast will stand by 
mein that statement. Those 
pennies in the box! They 
get stuck to letters and we 
lift them out and lose them 
in the grass. In rainy 
weather, we get our hands 
and arms wet fishing around for them in 
the bottom of the boxes; and in cold 
weather they freeze fast. Then we have 
to take off our gloves to loosen them. 
I remember one woman who put a 
quarter and one unstamped letter in the 
box. Every postman carries stamps, and 
as I knew she would need them later I 
left her twenty-three cents change in 
stamps. When I got there the next day 
she was waiting for me. 

“See here," she said, “I don't want 
stamps; I want cash! Whatever did you 
leave me stamps for?" 

“Well, Mrs. X.," I replied, “I kind of 
thought you might have use for them." 

She never fell for it, but demanded her 
cash. And the very next day she left an- 
other quarter and one letter, unstamped! 

A carrier in Pikesville, a neighboring 
town here, says that only two per cent of 
the people buy (Continued on page 107) 


tarted and drew apart, turning startled eyes toward the opposite shore. 
Again came the sound, nearer, sharp and agonized, from the cavernous shadows 


Out of the night comes a message to Sasha 


ocking Moon 


A Romance of Alaska 


By Barrett Willoughby 
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The Story Thus Far ` 


AMONG the islands off Alaska lies Rocking Moon, the island fox ranch of Sasha, daugh- 
ter of Father Anton Larianoff, a descendant of the old Russian settlers and the pastor 
of Rezanoff. While he is away at Juneau, Sasha runs the ranch with the help of Colonel 
Jeff and her native servants, old Seenia, pretty young Zoya, and her brother Feodor. On 
a trip to Rezanoff, Feodor is hurt, and Colonel Jeff brings as substitute a young American, 
Gary Tynan, who has rescued Feodor from drowning. He enters easily into the life of the fox 
ranch. 

Nicholas Nash, the handsome young Irish-Russian who owns the Rezanoff Trading Com- 
pany, comes often to the island to see Sasha, whom he loves, but who still looks on him only as 
her childhood companion. Nick's father advanced the money for the fox ranch, and Nick holds a 
mortgage on Rocking Moon. The Larianoffs once owned the famous Mask of Jade, a relic of the 
native religion, for which a collector has offered eight thousand dollars, but Seenia, for years the 
guardian of the Mask, has either lost or mislaid it ' : 

One night during a storm Nick arrives in wild spirits. He is roused to jealousy by Sasha's 
friendly acceptance of Gary, who declines his offer to secure passage home on the next steamer. 
Gary catches Nick embracing the beautiful native girl, Zoya. Nick announces that he has taken 
for a fox farm the neighboring island of Oo-koon, where there are wonderful caves, which, as 
Seenia and her people believe, are the sacred places of spirits. 

The return of Sasha's father being delayed, Nick insists on leaving his man “Side-money” 
to help with the foxes. He also brings word of fox pirates, and advises a sharp lookout. Just as 


they get the first foxes, Zoya disappears, leaving no trace. 


OR a week Rocking Moon and 

the adjacent coast were scoured 

vainly for the missing Zoya, by 

searching parties, in which Nich- 

olas Nash, with his fast launch, 
lent valuable assistance. The only pos- 
sible explanation of her disappearance 
was that she might have gone to the 
Lookout and have fallen off the cliff. 

Sometimes Sasha, recalling the evening 
in her room when Zoya had acted so 
strangely, wondered if the girl had fallen 
hopelessly in love with some white man, 
and had deliberately taken that way to end 
her grief. As she went about the house- 
work, all of which now fell to her lot, she 
kept searching her mind, seeing the things 
she would have done to comfort the un- 
happy Zoya, had she only known. If 
Father Anton had been home, the anri 
could not have happened, she told herself, 
and found what comfort she could in pre- 
paring for his return. He was expected 
in 
would take the “Starr” to Rezanoff. 
Meanwhile the fox-trapping went on 

slowly. With the colonel unable to move 
from his chair, and Gary knowing nothing 
of foxes, Side-money’s judgment was the 
deciding factor in the choice of breeding 
stock, and so meticulous was he that the 
“Simmie and Ann” seldom brought back 
more than four at a time. 


Gary and the helper took turns patrol- 


ling the outer beach during each tide, ac- 
cording to Nash’s suggestions. But no 
one was ever seen to land on the island, 
nor were any tracks found, except their 
own. Sometimes a launch or a schooner 
was sighted far out, and an occasional 
fishing boat anchored off shore, as the 
herring run had begun late. 

One evening Sasha, in her white wool 
mackinaw and knickers, stood on the 


Seward in two weeks, and from there } 


porch waiting for Gary to bring their 
skates from the shed. They had long 

lanned skating under the Northern 
Lichts on Toyon Lake, but Zoya’s disap- 
pearance had put pleasure from their minds 
for a time. Sasha made a megaphone 
of her hands and sent out a call for Alex- 
ander, who had been missing since noon. 

“Could it be that he’s caught in a box- 
trap?” she worried, as Gary appeared a 
few minutes later. 

“Oh, no!” The young man swung the 
clinking skates to his shoulder. “We 
didn’t set the traps last night, you know. 
He'll come poking round the lake when 
we begin to skate.” 


poer started off through the strangely 
radiant Northem night, under stars 
that mocked and danced through the pale 
awakening flushes of the Aurora. The air. 
fresh and incredibly pure, stung pleas- 
antly in their nostrils as they walked 
along the frozen trail by the corral where 
fifty foxes were confined. : 

“Only ten more to get, Sasha,” Gary in- 
formed the girl. “By the time your dad 
gets here—let's see, he ought to be ar- 
riving in a week now if he makes connec- 
tions—we'll be all set for the fox buyers!" 

“I shall certainly be relieved when all the 
foxes are safely turned over to their new 
owners,” exclaimed Sasha. “Gary,”—she 
looked back at him with a sly little smile— 
“I wouldn't tell Nicolai this for the world, 
but sometimes I think I'm not exactly 
suited for a business life. You know, I'm 
thankful that I'll soon be sharing this re- 
sponsibility with Dad! But don't you tell 

'They went on through the yellowed, 
frost-crystaled grass into the darkness of 
the forest, where thick branches shut out 
the light of the stars as effectively as the 
vault of a cave. In the path of the flash- 


light great gray trunks of trees leaped at 
them from the pungent gloom. 

But it was light again when they came 
out on the low bil of the lake, where 
wood lay piled for a bonfire. Under the 
stars the long stretch of ice 'glittered 
darkly in a border of black and silvered 
trees along the shores. Their breathing 
sent little clouds of vapor before them as 
they busied themselves with the fire. 

he flames leaped high over the crack- 
ling logs, and momentary bursts of light 
drove the shadows deeper into the forest. 
When their skates were fastened, Sasha 
extended her hands. “Come, you Man of 
the South,” she said. “Come, and I'll show 
you the way to the Northern Lights!" 

In silence their long, swinging strokes 
carried them over the ice. Gary felt the 
wonder of perfect rhythm, perfect free- 
dom, perfect companionship. Down the 
lake, above a ragged line of trees, the 
magnetic North was beckoning. It seemed: 
to him that he and the girl were actually 
speeding through ether spaces toward 
that evanescent radiance which grew into 
polar hues. Beryl and amber, violet and 
rose, cardinal and silver tiptoed toward 
the zenith, then, merging into ghostly ori- 
flammes, serpentined in mad revelr 
across the sky. It was a displa splendid, 
immense, but so silent that Gay found 
his ears aching to catch the inaudible 
music of the spheres. Then, of a sudden, 
the whole luminous shimmer stood still. 
The space of a breath, and it slowly flick- 
ered down to a glimmer of ivory mist, 
through which the pale stars shone. 

"Oh-o-o!" Sasha's low voice sounded 
as if she had come a long way down to 
earth. “Come, Gary. Let's skate back 
before it begins over again.” 


H^ALF an hour later they rested on a log 
before the bonfire. Gary found him- 
self watching the girl beside him as the 
alternate bursts of golden light played 
over her. Seen thus, she had that elusive 
touch of mystery that has made woman 
an unanswered question to man ever 
since the world began. As if his concen- 
trated gaze had penetrated her thoughts, 
she suddenly raised her eyes and smiled 
at him in such a friendly, intimate way 
that he found his heart beating faster. 

He had always been a rover in his own 
land, until the war took him to foreign 
countries. . He had known many women, 
alluring, lovable women; but whenever 
his freedom wasthreatened he had achieved 
forgetfulness with little trouble. Mar- 
riage would mean settling down, a dead- 
ening thing for which he had no wish. 
But, it seemed to him, matrimony with 
Sasha would be loosed of its chains. She 
was one of those rare women à man wanted 
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With any other. girl he would have cov- 
ered the hand with his own, but now, 
because he wanted to do it more than any- 
thing else in the world, he sat passive 
outwardly, though the perilously sweet 
consciousness of it caused him to stammer 
as he asked: 

"Do—do you want me to stay long. 
Sasha?" 

"Yes," In the starlight her eyes looked 
into his. “I—like you, Gary." Then, as 
if she read something of his feeling for her, 


she became conscious of the position of 


Nick began pressing against one log 
st after another in the end wall. He 
found the right one at last, and it 
swung slowly in under his strength 


to take with him on joyful, care-free wan- 
derings. Often, when. he jaunting 
about the island with her, afoot or afloat, 
he felt impelled to tell her this. But he 
had never done it. He had no right to say 
anything to a woman which might lead to 
love. He had nothing to offer. .. . Some 
day, when he felt again the ability to 
create, to write, he would— 

Sasha's soft, husky voice broke the 
stillness:'" To-nightit seems as if we are the 
only two in all the wide, mysterious world,” 
she said wonderingly. ‘“To-night, Gary, 
we are comrades of the Infinite." She tilted 
her chin to watch the sky, where the lights 
were again at their quiet, colorful beck- 
oning. "Tell me some of the ponderous 
thoughts that are keeping you so silent.” 


was 


“I was thinking of all this, Sasha, —the 
woods and the sea and the last few weeks 
up here. It’s so utterly different from 
anything I’ve ever known. The coun- 
try—” He stopped. A sudden flash of 
self-analysis told him that his enthusiasm 
for the country was colored, inspired by 
his thoughts of her. He knew that the 
night, without her, would lose its soul. It 
was the glamour of her nearness that 
made it magical for him. 


ER voice recalled him: “Yes, I am 
listening, Gary." She leaned over and 
placed a mittened hand lightly on his 
knee. “I like to hear you say beautiful 
things about my country—for then I 
know you will be staying long among us.” 


her hand, withdrew it and rose quickly. 

“Wait a minute, Sasha!" He sprang up 
impetuously. ‘“‘I—I’m going to tell you 
something—whether I ought to or not.’ 
He put both hands on her shoulders and 
looked down at her. ‘‘Sasha—”’ 

Cutting off his declaration, came 4 
shrill, thin cry that sifted out from the 
gloom of the trees. They started and 
drew apart, turning startled eyes toward 
the opposite shore. Again came the sound, 
nearer, sharp and agonized from the cav- 
ernous shadows. Then into the dimh 
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lighted spaces of the ice staggered a small, 
dark creature. It hobbled a pace or two 
and fell. With one accord Gary and the 
rirl skated toward it. ‘“Why—Alexander! 

t’s my Alexander!” Sasha’s anguished 
voice rang out. "What's the matter with 
my little one?" 

The blue fox looked up at his mistress 
with eyes that were glazed with pain. 
Then he dragged himself slowly erect, his 
tail sweeping the ice. He was standing on 
three legs. His right foreleg, the foot 
gone, was dripping darkly, forming a 


little red pool below. 

An hour later, when 
Alexander, with band- 
aged leg, was lying on the couch in the 
living-room, Colonel Jeff called Gary to 
the kitchen. 

"My boy,"—he cast cautious eyes 
around to make sure they were alone— 
"don't mention this to Sasha, but it looks 
to me as if Alexander had been caught in 
a steel trap, and the plucky little devil 
gnawed his foot off to get away. If so— 
it means but one thing, son. We've got 
poachers on the island." 

"Poachers—" the young man was be- 
ginning, when the door opened and Sasha 
called: 

"Nicolai is coming! The 'Pup' is at the 
float. He must be bringing me news of 
Dad's steamer, for he said hed pass the 
wireless station at Kodiak to-day.” She 


ran hurriedly back into the living-room. 

“We’ll ask Nick what he’s heard about 
fox pirates lately," whispered the colonel. 
*He'll know." 

Quick footsteps sounded on the porch 
and Sasha threw open the door. 

“Why, Nicolai! What's the matter?" 
she cried as he came into the room. His 
face bore such a subdued and serious ex- 


pression that the air was 
instantly charged with fore- 
boding. “Has—has any- 
thing happened?" 

Nick cleared his throat 
and looked nervously about 
him. “I just got in from 
Kodiak,” he said. “The 
wireless picked up— Well, 
you see they’ve been hav- 
ing a lot of fog along the 
southeastern coast lately," 
he went on, halting be- 
tween the words. “They— 
Sasha—" he took a step 
toward her— “Sasha, the steamer your 
father is on is sinking off Cape Yakatag!" 


WELVE hours later the “Seal Pup," 

with Sasha and the colonel aboard, was 
heading through the first snowstorm of 
the season toward the faint yellow squares 
that marked the morning-lighted windows 
of the radio station at Kodiak. When 
Nick had supplemented his news of the dis- 
aster with he statement that the steamer 
“Northwestern,” south bound, was speed- 
ing for the doomed ship, reported slipping 
off the reef where it had struck, Sasha 
had insisted on leaving at once for the 
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wireless station, where she could get in 
touch with the situation. 

Gary and Side-money were left at the 
fox ranch. Helpless old Seenia was placed 
aboard the “Pup” and taken to Rezanoff, 
where Sasha expected to find Feodor and 
send him back to Rocking Moon. The 
creole, however, had gone to the westward 
in response to a rumor which he thought 
might lead to news of Zoya. But Sasha 
was not greatly concerned, for Nicolai as- 
sured her he would send one of his own 
men over to the fox ranch to help Gary. 
Nicolai seemed a tower of stren k to her 
now in her trouble. He attended to every- 
thing. 

He did it with 
more than his cus- 
tomary dispatch, 
and scarcely an hour 
elapsed between the 
arrıval of the “Pup” 
at Rezanoff and the 
departure for Ko- 
diak, even though 
Nick spent fifteen 
minutes talking 
earnestly to the en- 

ineer of one of his 
aunches, just in 
from his own ranch 


at Oo-koon. 
THE ensuing all- 


night’s travel 
over the long miles 
of gray sea had 
passed bie a dream 
to Sasha, but when 
she finally reached 
the government sta- 
tion, she was fully 
awake to the misery 
of the anxious, 
dreary day, which 
passed in vain wait- 
ing for news of the 
“Northwestern.” 
The last message had 
announced its posi- 
tion fifty miles west 
of Cape Yakatag. 
There had been no response since. 

It was a dozen hours after the arrival of 
the "Seal Pup" before messages finally 
began to come through. Sasha, worn 
from wakefulness and anxiety, could 
hardly distinguish the words of the radio- 
gram Nick handed her: 


All passengers safe and well. Landed at 
Juneau on Northwestern. Will be home on 
next steamer. Dap. 


“Dad!” she repeated, holding the paper 
against her face. The sight of the homel 
little word filled her with a surge of warmt 
and comfort. 

In her happiness she began to make 
reparations for going home immediately; 
ut Nick aiste that they all spend the 

night at the station and get some sleep. 
Sasha’s coaxing, however, caused him to 
reconsider. 

**W-e-I-l," he said finally, drawing his 
watch from his pocket. “It’s eight-thirty 
now.” 

There was a hint of the sardonic in his 
smile when he nodded his head and con- 
tinued: “All right, Sasha. All right. This 
is not the first time you’ve kept me from 
sleeping, you little witch. We'll start for 
Rocking Moon— (Continued on page 194) 


Dogs I Have Owned 
And Tried to Understand 


Out of my companionship with them, which started when I was a small boy, 
there have arisen many questions before which I stand in mute amaze- 
ment, because I can find no answer — Stories of loyalty, intelli- 
gence, and of something that, to me, is above instinct 


By Henry Francis Granger 


REMEMBER the time when I 
didn't own a dog, but memory does 
not reach back to the time when I 
didn't want one. 

My father did not approve of dogs, 
and would not let me have one, though he 
did permit me to play with one. This 
dog's name was Carlo. His kind are 
known as “shepherd dogs." They are a 
sort of fourth cousin to the modern 
collie and, from appearance, may 
bear the same relationship to the 
Newfoundland. 

Carlo belonged to the young 
man who delivered meat to our 
house. I do not remember just 
how the arrangement was effected, 
but it came to be understood that 
Carlo was mine upon Saturdays. 
As soon as I could escape from 
breakfast on Saturday morning I 
would hurry to the other end of 
town, where Carlo hved, and get 
him. 

All day he would follow me 
about. If it was a tramp through 
the woods, he was as interested as 
I in the possible occupants of every 
stone wall and brush pile, and far 
more tireless in his explorations. 

If I fished in the river, Carlo 
lay contentedly beside me. In 
winter he drew me on my sled for 
miles over the snow, with no better 
harness than the sled rope looped 
over his collar. No boy ever had a 
better playmate than Carlo. 

The first time I went for him he 
followed me readily, and as the 
weeks passed he began to look 
forward to the week-end as eagerly 
as I did. Then, one Saturday 
morning, Carlo was whining at my 
door before I had eaten breakfast. 
After that, he appeared regularly 
each Saturday morning. He never 
came at any other time. As the 
day drew to a close, I would feed 
him and he would trot away home. 

After a year of Saturdays together, 
Carlo's master moved to a distant town 
and took the dog with him. For some 
time I made no attempt to cultivate the 
acquaintance of another one. Then the 
old desire returned, and once I brought 
home a stray dog, but was not permitted 
to keep her. 

But as I grew older I became more ex- 
acting. Just any kind of dog would not 
do now. It must be a bird dog, a setter or 
a pointer. 
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center about the kennel and field. 
owned dozens of dogs, he has never sold one. 


In our attic hung a rusty, re-bored 
musket. It had belonged to an uncle who 
had moved to the Middle West. I had 

layed with this old gun before I could 
lie it, but now that I was twelve years old 
I carried it proudly afield, my ammunition 
a box of musket caps in a waistcoat pocket. 
I was not permitted to have powder and 
shot, but that didn’t make any difference. 


the family bulldog ''Tinker." Mr. Granger, who is an 
attorney, has been a dog lover all of his life, and has 
written many magazine articles and short stories that 
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I wandered contentedly through the 
woods, the heavy musket chafing my 
shoulder. Now and then I snapped my 
harmless caps at a scampering squirrel or 
a chattering chipmunk. Sometimes, when 
not too startled at the whirring flight, I 
snapped at a disappearing partridge; and, 
to tell the whole truth, more than oc- 
casionally at imaginary Indians. 

My uncle came back upon a long visit, 
and seeing the old musket he grabbed it 
with a cry of joyful recognition. Then he 


Though he has 


went out, bought powder and shot and, 
laughing at my father’s protests—Uncle 
was the elder brother—taught me how to 
load and shoot. 

Soon after that I learned that a man in 
a neighboring village was offering a litter 
of English setter puppies for sale. Uncle 
had given me five dollars—a much larger 
sum than I had ever before possessed. 
“ Burn it up in the old gun,” he 
had told me. But I had a better 
use for the money. 

I trudged the five dusty miles to 
the village where the puppies were, 
and my five dollars paid for one of 
them. He was too young to walk 
far, so I carried him in my arms, 
reaching home completely fagged 
out but unspeakably happy. 

The puppy grew. To my father 
he was but an irritating reminder 
of a boy’s folly. But I was al- 
lowed to keep him. I named him 
“Rock.” 

It was late summer when | 
bought him, and he was too youn 
to hunt that fall. Nevertheless, 
took him to the woods, lifting him 
over stone walls, carrying him 
where the way was rough. He was 
only four months old when he 
made his first point on game. 

But it is not for his hunting 
ability that I remember Rock. It 
is for the almost human sympathy 
and understanding which looked 
out of his fine eyes that I re- 
member him lovingly after a lapse 
of more than forty years. 


Y FATHER came to my 
4*4 bedside early one morning 
before I was awake, and told me 
that he had found Rock, dead, 
upon the doorstep. It was in- 
credible! Rock isoned! And 
tears in my father's eyes! 

had never before imagined 
that he could cry. And then, 
realization that Rock was gone sank into 
my mind and the flood of grief poured out. 
I was sobbing as I strove blindly to get 
into my clothes. Then suddenly another 
fact stood out very clearly—my father. 
too, loved Rock. 

My wild grief subsided into a sense of a 
strange, new possession. The frantic haste 
to get down-stairs to that dead form was 
gone. My father sat upon my bed, put 
his arm around me, and drew me close to 
his side. For a time neither of us spoke 
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With the tears still wet upon my cheeks, I unconscious cruelty of a small boy; pulled 
was strangely happy. I thought of Rock and hauled him about, rode upon him, and 
with regret, but no longer with bitter hit him. Geezer suffered it all, with a 
grief. Something had healed the sharpest smile. You are mistaken if you think a 
sting, and something curiously satisfying dog does not smile. 


had come to me. 


‘That was the day of front yards, instead 


I loved my father—as a boy does— of lawns. Ours was a spacious, shady 
because he was my father; because he was place surrounded by a tight fence. In this 
kind to me; because he was the source of yard the boy and the dog played together 


many pleasures, the embodi- 
ment of security and protec- 
tion. But I knew there was a 
vast gulf between us. I did 
not understand what it was— 
only that he was different. 
He disapproved of the things 
that most interested me. 

Now, suddenly, the gulf 
had vanished. had been 
mistaken. He loved Rock, 
too! He felt as I did; there 
was no difference, no gulf. A 
low of happiness filled me. 
n a moment, I had become 
older. I had lost Rock and 
found my father. 

In after years I came to 
understand what Rock had 
taught him. Before I left the 
old home there were other 
dogs, and my father was never 
indifferent toward them. But 
he sought in vain for just the 


; . This is *Fuku," the Japanese spaniel whose strange sciousness o 
understandings he found in story is told by Mr. Granger in the accompanying article 


Rock. 

I knew that other dogs pos- 
sessed the same discernment, the same 
desire to express the friendliness that 
was in them. But my father could not 
see it so. 

“T have never found another dog 
with the character that Rock had,” he 
insisted. 


AND now I pass over a wide interval, 
+ à to the day when there was a home 
and a boy of my own, a very small boy, 
just beginning to walk. We were living 
in Westchester County, New York. 
One evening I remained in New York 
to attend a dog show at Madison 
Square Garden. I had no intention of 
buying a dog. But I liked the looks of 
an English bull puppy six months old, 
Weg of the great champion, “King 

ud. 

I had never owned a bulldog, and I 
found myself wanting one. I think it 
was the look in his round eyes, as I 
snapped my fingers before the wrinkled 
puppy face, that captivated me. Was 
It poise or stupidity? I decided to find 
out, so I bought this puppy, took him 

ome, and named him “Geezer.” 

Not the least curious thing about an 
English bulldog is that, despite savage 
looks and reputation, he remains gentle. 
Authentic records of the English bull- 
dog reach back to 1209. Bred for over 
six hundred years with the sole view of 

eveloping savagery and pertinacity— 

vull-baiting was not prohibited by Par 
tament until 1835—he remains to-day, 
emblematic of clean courage; gentle, af- 
€ctionate, and tractable, with an extraor- 
inary love for little children. 
eezer’s love for my small boy was in- 
stant and complete. He was not content 
to be away from him by day, and he slept 
side the crib at night. The patient 
ndurance of the puppy was wonderful. 
€ boy domineered over him with the 
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for hours at a time every pleasant day. 

It was when my boy was about two 
years old and the puppy had reached the 
maturity of nine months, that the two 
came to the yard one morning and found 
the gate ajar. 

The boy started to run out into the 
street. Then, suddenly, his shrill cries 
brought the household to the yard. He 
stood in the open gateway, clinging des- 


Despite his looks and his reputation among 
people who don’t know him, the English bull- 
dog, according to Mr. Granger, is one of 
the gentlest of animals and is particularly 
affectionate toward small children. This 
picture shows one of Mr. Granger’s grand- 
daughters playing with “Tinker,” his bulldog 


verately to a post, screaming with rage. 
Vith jaws fastened upon the child’s kilt, 
the puppy was pulling as desperately in 
the opposite direction, straining back- 
ward, fighting for foothold upon the 
smooth pathway. 

How did the puppy know the child 
should not pass that gate? What impelled 
him to prevent it, told him what to do? 

Continually the conduct of 
some dog is calling up ques- 
tions to which I can find no 
adequate answer. I can an- 
swer to my own satisfaction, 
at least, the riddle of my 
fellow men's conduct, but the 
dog baffes me. Where does 
he belong? 

All other animals are con- 
cerned only for themselves 
and, for a brief time, for their 
progeny. But the dog is dif- 
ferent. I have seen things I 
am unwilling to tell because 
they are so incredible. I have 
seen dogs display shame and 
remorse, joy and sorrow, the 
finest consideration, patience, 
forbearance, self-restraint, 
self-sacrificing devotion, love, 
clear courage—an endless list 
of human attributes. And I 
have seen dogs display a con- 

i F things a man 

may not see, nor feel, nor 

hear. 
Geezer was not spectacular, but he 
was an understanding dog. Always I 
think of him as a gentleman. In the 
brief four years of his life he became 
my ideal of what a dog should be. To 
me, there is a strong fascination in the 
make-up of the bulldog: strength and 
indomitable courage combined with 
gentleness, under a mask of ferocity. 

For years Geezer’s nose bore the 
scars Pn house cat's claws, a snarl- 
ing slash delivered when he once at- 
tempted to share her dinner. But he 
only backed away, watching her from 
a distance, without anger. She was 
welcome to share his plate at any time. 


G EEZER was always considerate of 

smaller dogs. If his friendly ad- 
vances met with rebuff, he turned 
calmly away. But if a dog of his own 
size, or larger, threatened him, Geezer 
could be terrible. But I never knew 
him to be the aggressor. Often, when 
larger dogs rushed at him, he would 
but glance at them and keep calmly 
on his way. 

If the other dog really intended to 
attack, Geezer knew it. Then, he 
struck first. There was no growl, no 
gesture of defiance, no hesitancy or 
shrinking. If it had to be a fight, 
Geezer moved with swift, deadly pur- 
pose. 

His heart was curiously free from 
malevolence or ferocity. He fought 

with no hatred of his opponent. 

An incident will illustrate more clearly 
than I can explain. One day, as Geezer 
was trotting along in front of me, a dog 
sprang upon him from a side street. I ha 
not noticed the other dog until the attack, 
and I doubt if Geezer had. The stranger 
was big, standing half again as tall as 
Geezer and outweighing him by many 
pounds. He had, (Continued on page 190) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


“The Birds Sing to Those Who Listen” 


ji HE birds sing 
to those who 
listen," be- 

lieves F. L. 
Hunt, of Law- 

rence, Kansas, who has 
devised a unique method 
of attracting them to his 
doorstep. 
The Bird Man, as the 
children call him, is a 
piano tuner and a for- 
mer piano teacher, and 
knows true tones when 
he hears them. There is 


no music that he likes so well as that 
which comes from the throats of birds. 

So that he might have songsters with 
him all season, he has built for his 
feathered friends a village, which he calls 
“ Birdville.” Passers-by frequently stop 
at his home on the edge of town to admire 
the tiny village set among beautiful 
flowers. 

Since boyhood the Bird Man has been 
interested in birds and insects. When his 
two sons were small, he used to take them 
into the country with him and show them 
the wild creatures at work building their 
homes. 

A few years ago, these two sons, grown 
to manhood, died within two years of 
each other. Sad, lonely days followed 
for the Bird Man. He no longer cared for 
long walks in the country. 

e day while he was watching a wren 
build her nest in a tree in his back yard, 
he was struck with the idea that another 
wren might make her home near by if 
suitable quarters were provided. 
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Above) F. L. Hunt, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, and 
some of the houses he has 
built for his feathered 
friends. Left lonely after 
the death of his two sons, 
Mr. Hunt, a piano tuner, 
turned to the birds for 
comfort, andbuiltforthem 
a complete village in his 
yard. (Left) The ‘‘general 
store" in which food is 
kept, and the ‘‘bird bath,” 
which was visited on one 
afternoon by eighty-nine 
birds. (Right) A church, 
apartment house, and or- 
dinaryresidence, all for the 
inhabitants of Birdville 


In a few afternoons,work- 
ing at odd moments, the 
Bird Man had completed a 
miniature log cabin made 
of old piano keys. This he 
fastened to the top of a 
fence post near his shop. He had made 
the door so tiny that only a wren could 
enter. Within the week one was happily 
sitting on her nest inside the white, 
green-roofed cottage. 

When the Bird Man saw how contented 
his first tenant was, he began to build 
more bird houses. 

There were bluebird houses, just a 
size larger than the wren houses; there 
were redbird houses, and martin houses, 
all cunningly perched in forked tree 
branches, or on the tops of fence posts. 
The martins seemed to prefer an apart- 
ment house, where ten or twelve families 
might live together, so the Bird Man pro- 
vided them with a regular skyscraper. 

As one might expect in a new village, 
not all the apartments were occupied the 
first year. But the following spring every 
one was taken, and there wasn’t a single 
“To Let” sign in the whole village. 

The Bird Man soon learned that birds 
are as particular as people about choosing 
a house to live in. Mrs. Robin frowned 


upon the house that did 
not have at least two 
windows, and Mrs. Red- 
bird was quite as finicky 
about the amount of 
sunlight that reached her 
solarium. 

“No village is com- 
pletewithoutits church,” 
thought the Bird Man,so 
he built “ Wren Chapel,” 
which looks just like a 
village church with its 
thin spire extending high 
above the roof. The 


saucy little wren that came to inspect it 
could not read her name over the door, 
but she moved in, attracted, no doubt, 
by the wren-size dimensions of the tiny 


place. 


So popular has Birdville become that 
the Bird Man has found it desirable to 
add many improvements. The most 
interesting of these are the business 
houses, which include a general store, 
four furniture houses, five meat markets, 
and an open-air cafeteria where food is 
free! 

The meat markets are fence posts, on 
the top of which are nailed large pieces 
of suet. The furniture stores are often on 
the ground floor of the meat markets. They 
have in stock a fine selection of little 
pieces of wire, strings, feathers, bits of 
cotton, and other dainty scraps of mate- 
rial that are useful in feathering a nest. 

The general store is an open house with 
partitions. In it may be found al! kinds 
of grain and some nest-building materials. 
This store and the cafeteria furnish the 


“store” food for the bird community. 
All the stores are of the self-serve 
variety. When supplies run low,the Bird 
Man sees that they are replenished. 
Recent civic improvements include 
public flower gardens and a community 
swimming pool, plainly labeled “Bird 
Bath." Like all swimming pools, the one 
in Birdville is most patronized on hot, 
sultry afternoons and evenings in the 
latter part of July and in August. Then 
it is that gay colors fleck the pool, as red- 
birds, wrens, titmice, canaries, and 
flickers flit here and there. Within a sin- 
le hour one afternoon last summer, Mr. 
Hune observed eighty-nine birds of 
twenty-one different kinds dip in the pool. 
In the summer, when the flowers are 
blooming and the mother birds are sitting 
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on their nests with only their heads peep- 
ing out the open doors, the village is very 
beautiful. Deep red cockscombs, taller 
than little children, reach up to the bird 
houses and invite the patient mother 
birds to come out and sway back and 
forth in the faint breezes. 

From morning until night, Birdville is 
a-flutter with business and pleasure. Get- 
ting food, picking flowers, visiting from 
house to house, or dipping into the cool 
waters of the swimming pool. At night 
lines of birds gather along the branches of 
the trees and sing or twitter until darkness 
tells them it is time to go into their 
homes. 

That many of the same birds return 
annually is proof that they like Bird- 
ville. Some families have occupied the 
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same house for two successive years. A 


bluebird has resided in the same house 
for three years and has returned to the 
village on the same date in two of these 
years. 

One can learn more about birds in a trip 
through Birdville with the Bird Man as a 
guide than he can in the study of many 
books on the subject of ornithology, for 
in his work for the birds Mr. Hunt has 
learned as much about them as he has 
learned from them. 

The Bird Man has turned his loneliness 
into happiness, and this happiness he 
shares freely with all the neighbor 
children and with any traveler who cares 
to hear the birds sing. And the songsters 
of Birdville never lack an audience. 

EMMA MILLS 


A Shoe-Repair Man Who Sends for His Customers’ Footwear 


IGHTEEN years ago Frank Ca- 
pe an Italian immigrant 
boy twenty years of age, had a 


job in a fruit store in Philadel- 

phia. The store was not big and 
Frank’s position in it was 
aminor one. His pay was 
small, and his opportuni- 
ties for advancement ap- 
peared even smaller. 

Most people, looking 
over the field in that 
neighborhood, would have 
said that the chance of 
starting a fortune there 
was slim indeed. But Ca- 
potosto found a neglected 
opportunity, and with 
characteristic initiative 
and energy he made the 
most of it. As he saw the 
situation, a fortune was 
being literally trodden un- 
derfoot by unthinking 
people. 

A number of customers 
coming into the fruit store 
had asked him where they 
could find a good shoe- 
repair shop. There was 
none in the neighborhood, 
and it occurred to Capo- 
tosto that it would be a 
good idea to start one. He 
scraped together a little 
capital, hired a skillful re- 
pair man to help him, and 
opened a shop. 

So far, his establishment 
differed very little from 
that of any other cobbler. 
But Capotosto knew that 
the average man procrasti- 
nates more about taking 
his shoes to be mended 
than about anything else. 
He generally puts it off 
until the footwear, which 
a few stitches in time 
would have made service- 
able, is thrown away. In 
view of this fact, Capo- 
tosto decided to try an 
experiment by sending for the shoes. Then 
the business began to grow rapidly. 
Closets disgorged forgotten stores of worn 
shoes, and on every pair Capotosto made 
his profit. 

o-day, Capotosto has one of the 


largest shoe-repair businesses in the city. 
There are five Capotosto stores, whose 
gross annual income amounts to a quarter 
of a million dollars. These stores em- 
ploy seventy-five repair men, who mend 


Frank Capotosto, who twenty years ago was a hustling 
young bootblack, is now head of five large shoe-repair 
shops in Philadelphia. He doesn’t wait for his customers 
to bring their shoes to him; he sends men out to collect 


them. His shops mend 800 pairs of shoes a day. 
Capotosto was born in Italy thirty-eight years ago 


eight hundred pairs of shoes every day. 

There are many ways in which the serv- 
ice he gives is exceptional. For one 
thing, shoes are called for and delivered 
promptly at a specified time. For an- 
other, you are told what the price will be 


for a job before the shoes leave your house. 
If you want low shoes made from high 
ones, light shoes dyed a darker color, 
suede, kid, satin, gold, or silver shoes re- 
newed, or a certain type of shoe made 
intosports shoes by the ad- 
dition of special soles and 
heels, you can safely en- 
trust the job to one of his 
shops. 

If you want hose, arch 
supports, polish, gaiters, 
heel cushions, bunion pads, 
shoe stretchers—in fact, 
anything you require for 
your feet—you need go 
no farther than the Capa 
Shoe Service, Incorpo- 
rated, the name of his or- 
ganization. 

Frank Capotosto's ex- 
perience is a splendid ex- 
ample of what America 
offers to the right kind of 
immigrant. He was born 
in Itri, a small town forty 
miles north of Naples, 
Italy, and came to America 
when he was twelve years 


old. 

One of the first things 
he did upon arriving in 
New York was to enroll 
for a course in night 
school. He had to have a 
job during the day. His 
teacher happened to know 
that a bootblack was 
needed in the hotel where 
she lived. She recom- 
mended Frank to the hotel 
management, and he got 
the job. For several 
years, the boy continued 
to shine shoes at this hotel 
during the day, and at- 
tend school in the evening. 
Then he went to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and 
got a place in a shoe- 
shining parlor on Market 
Square. 

Now, to most folks, 
shining shoes is not an inspiring vocation. 
Many boys would have been content to 
“get by” and let it goat that. But Capo- 
tosto thought that so long as he was a 
bootblack, he might as well be a good one. 
Soskillful did hebecomethat when his boss 


Mr. 
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at Providence entered him in a shoe- 
shining contest in Boston, he carried off 
the first prize of fifty dollars. 

Frank went on shining shoes until he 
was twenty, when he moved to Phila- 
delphia to bok for the opportunity which 
he had not yet found. Here his persistent 
job-hunting netted him a place in the little 
fruit store where he got his idea of opening 
a shoe-repair shop. 

His first shop was near the fruit store, 
and there he stayed until 1911, when his 
accumulated profits enabled him to open 
a larger and more up-to-date establish- 
ment on one of the principal business 
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streets of Philadelphia. This was fol- 
lowed, within twelve months, by another 
down-town store. In the next several 
years, three more stores were opened, all 
of them occupying choice locations in the 
heart of the city. The five-story building 
which houses one of them is owned by 
Capotosto’s company. It is devoted en- 
tirely to shoe repairing. 

Frank Capotosto’s business career is 
based upon two very simple principles: 
the first is the rendering of an exceptional 
service; the second is telling the world 
about it. Mr. Capotosto was early con- 
verted to a belief in the advantages of ad- 


vertising. His stores are kept attractive 
and inviting. That is in itself an excellent 
piece of advertising. He uses a trade- 
mark which is prominently displayed on 
all his stationery, leaflets, folders, and 
other printed matter. In addition, he 
regularly places large advertisements in 
the local newspapers. 

In 1906, Capotosto sent for his child- 
hood sweetheart from his old home in 
Italy and married her. They have two sons 
and two daughters, all going to school, and 
all members of the Boy or the Girl Scouts. 
The whole family is much interested in 
civic movements. JOHN A. KUDER 


A Blind Girl Who Typed 300 Letters Without a Mistake 


NNIE MENUSKIN is known in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, as 
the typist who never makes a 
mistake. 


“I can't afford to make er-. 


rors,” she explains. ‘‘People who have 
their sight can always go back and check 
up on their work. l can't do that, so my 
work has to be correct from the start.” 

Despite the fact that she is totally 
blind, Miss Menuskin has for several 
years served as a public typist in the 
Grand Hotel, at Chattanooga, filling her 
post to the satisfaction both of the hotel 
management and of her patrons. All of 
her work is re- 
markable for its ac- 
curacy. On one 
occasion, she wrote 
three hundred circu- 
lar letters without 
making a single mis- 
take, and part of the 
time she was writing 
at the rate of thirty- 
six circulars an 
hour. 

“Often I have 
funny experiences 
with the traveling 
men who come to 
my desk to dictate 
letters," laughed 
Miss Menuskin. 
* Frequently I fin- 
ish their work before 
they find I can't see. 
They wouldn't dis- 
cover it then if they 
didn't ask me to 
read a letter, or to 
do something like 
that." 

Annie Menuskin 
has been working all 
her life to overcome 
the handicap of to- 
tal blindness. To- 
day,attwenty-seven 
years of age, she is 
self-sustaining. Besides her work, she has 
a number of active interests, the chief of 
which is music. She believes that a blind 
person can be both useful and happy. 

When she was six years old, she was 
sent to Nashville, to the Tennessee School 
for the Blind. During her twelve years’ 
stay there, she completed the work of the 
grammar grades and a four-year high 
school course, as well as nine years’ 
training in instrumental music. She was 
graduated in 1915. The next few years 
were spent in studying music at the Cadek 


Conservatory, and at the Chattanooga 
School of Music. 

Miss Menuskin didn't plan to be a typist. 

“When I left school, I wanted to be a 
professional musician. But I knew I had 
to make my living. I decided I'd study 
typewriting, because a good typist can 
always get work. It took me five or six 
months to learn the touch system on the 
typewriter and, of course, it took me 
longer to master general office training 
than it did the other girls; but I finished 
the course in nine months. 

“Naturally, there were many difficulties, 
but I found I could usually get around 


Miss Annie Menuskin, the blind public typist at the Grand Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, recording dictation directly on her type- 
writer. Sometimes, she says, strangers don't even know she is blind 
until they ask her to read something they have dictated. In addition to 
her typing, Miss Menuskin, for her own pleasure, is a student of music 


them some way. The really hard part 
came in making other people, especially 
prospective employers, DATUR | Could 
do things. After I had finished the course, 
I had to hang around the business college 
several months trying to keep up my 
speed—and my courage—before Tooca job: 

“Stenographers are always asking me 
how I manage about taking dictation. I 
use the dictaphone mostly. Nobody has 
ever worked out a Braille system of short- 
hand, so I have to make my own con- 
tractions. 


* Fortunately, most of my patrons prefer 
to usc the dictaphone, or to dictate direct 
to the machine. Fifty words a minute is 
the fastest dictation I've ever taken, and 
that was direct to the machine But I 
ar asi many men think faster than 
that. 

Every movement Miss Menuskin makes 
is governed by system. 

“I believe that a blind typist can 
handle office work as well as anyone, ” she 
said. ‘‘But of course she must use her 
head more. See there,"—she opened a 
drawer in her desk. “The way I manage 
is by having a place for everything, and 

by always keeping 
everything in its 
place. 

“T keep my hotel 
paper here, with the 
second sheets just 
under it. In the 
drawer below, I 
keep the paper I use 
for the public; be- 
low that, the paper 
for my own personal 
use. And never 

| get them mixed. 

| "When they 
22| bring me a package 
of hotel paper I put 
it in the drawer, 
with the letter- 
heads toward me. I 
always keep it in the 
same position. 
Then, when I take a 
sheet of paper out 
and put it in the 
machine, I know it’s 
right side up. After 
I put it in, I space 
up eighteen times. I 
have the tabulator 
on my machine set 
at I5; I stop it at 35. 
That gives me the 
correct position for 
my date line. I al- 
ways dothese things exactly the same way, 
so there isn’t much likelihood of a mistake. 

“There are more differences in the fee? 
of two sheets of paper than you'd suppose. 
Why, no two envelopes that come to my 
desk are exactly alike. Now, this"—she 
opened a drawer, ran her hand over a pile 
of letters, and finally extracted one— 
“is a letter from a traveling man, telling 
me he liked my work. As soon as my 
fingers touch it, I know it, because it has 
a little rough place in one corner of the 
envelope.” CAROLYN GORDON 
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ever let a day go by 


without d soup! 
SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


"Soup today”, the children cry 
And chortle in their glee 

Each day they dine on Campbell's fine— 
How healthy they must be! 


After you have eaten a plate of hot, delicious, appetizing 
soup, see how much better all the other food tastes! 


Soup invites and encourages your appetite. It cheers 
and brightens your whole meal. It is splendid food and 
it strengthens digestion. 


Consider how much nourishment—real, hearty food— 
there is in Campbell's Vegetable Soup. Fifteen of the - 
finest vegetables—several of them either whole or in 
tempting toothsome cubes; invigorating broth of choice 
beef; substantial cereals; fresh herbs with their delightful 
flavors; deft seasoning. di da 


People even make this soup practically their whole Decent aah 


meal when they want enough food but not a number of 
different dishes! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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“The Most Important Thing in My Life” 


tu see what kind it was—and, of course, 
being a water snake, it was harmless. 
He brought it to the bank, to prove as 
much to the other boys. 

“He was a boy, too," she continued, 
“who could win and keep the friendship 
of older men. The only time I recall that 
he caused Mother any real worry was one 
night when he did not come home; she sat 
up in anxiety, unable to imagine what 
had become of him. The next morning, 
however, in he came, whistling and happy, 
having been the guest of one of his sur- 
geon fends at an autopsy; he had told 
Mother, but she had forgotten.” 


DOcTor KELLY rejoices in the broad 
f field of nature as God’s other book 
of revelation of His mind to man. He 
has been especially interested in botany, 
astronomy, geology, and particularly— 
following early intimate association with 
Edward Drinker Cope—in snakes. Of late 
years, snakes and fungi have absorbed 
most of his spare time, and have deter- 
mined the character of the holidays taken 
twice a year in Florida and Canada. 

Mrs. Bradford told an anecdote which 
I think is strikingly illustrative of Doctor 
Kelly. He doesn't let a minute go to 
waste, a reason why he, though one of the 
busiest men in the world, can devote from 
one to four hours a day to the Bible. 
At his home, no matter how late the 
others may stay up, Doctor Kelly is likel 
to be busy when they go to bed. Regard- 
less of how early the family arise, he is up 
and at work before them. 

“We had just arrived at Burgos, in 
Spain,” related Mrs. Bradford, “on one 
of those raw, rainy days which chill to 
the bone. The inn was cold and damp, 
but it was the only one available in town. 
I got a fire started in my room and, 
wrapping myself up before it, exacted a 
promise of my brother that he also would 
Bet near a fire. 

“Oh, I won't go out,’ he assured me, 
and left. 

“After an hour or so I slipped over to 
his room to see if he was comfortable. 
There was no fire at all, and the room was 
empty. I hunted the place over, but 
found no sign of him. Neither of us could 
speak Spanish, and I was near my wit's 
end, when a servant, divining my distress, 
motioned me into the kitchen. 

“There, seated at a table, his back 
to the open fire, was my brother. About 
him were the cook, the scullery maid, the 
porter, and some other servants. Howard 
was reading aloud from a Spanish Bible 
the Gospel of St. John. The servants 
were telling him when he made a mistake 
in pronunciation, they being the teach- 


ers, he the pupil, and all enjoying them- . 


selves mightily. Before we left Spain he- 
could speak and write Spanish, and he 
learned it in large measure from the 
Bible." 

This is the man who spent three hours 
the other week talking to me on Chris- 
tianity. During the past ten years he has 
traveled thousands of miles, speaking 
every Sunday in the state of Maryland to 
tens of thousands of people on re same 
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topic—'' Christian Citizenship and Its 
Obligations." 

A summer ago he served as the lay 
pastor of a Canadian union church. He 
is now the regular teacher of a large 
Bible class in a leading Baltimore church. 

Seated in Doctor Kelly's big library, 
literally engulfed by the shelves upon 
shelves of books which filled the room, 
leaving only narrow passage aisles be- 
tween them, I saw before me a medium- 
sized, well-built man in his late sixties, 
grayed, pleasant, rapid in speech, radiat- 
ing an intense nervous energy and with 
a physique suggesting constant contact 
with the out-of-doors. But a few weeks 
before he had returned from a thousand- 
mile trip in Florida, to which he is devoted 
as a collecting ground. The night after 
his return he was to address a meeting 
in Rochester, New York; and in a few 
weeks he planned to leave for the North 
Woods of Canada. 

* A definite Christian faith," he said, 
leaning forward over his desk and regard- 
ing me steadily, “is the one really impor- 
tant thing in life. I mean that literally. 
It is vastly more important than my 
profession, than any scientific research, 
or than any other or all the activities of a 
man's life, and that from a strictly prac- 
tical, common-sense point of view. 

"Why am I a Christian? 

"Let's begin at the beginning. As far 
back as I have any memories, the claims 
of the Christian faith. have been vital 
in my thought. 
daughter of an Episcopal clergyman, and 
she was the most devout Christian I have 
ever known. When I was three years 
old she began teaching me Bible verses. 
'The Civil War was on, and Father was 
away at the front. Doubtless the serious- 
ness of the time and my mother's sincere 
faith registered upon me, small as I was, 
and left indelible memories. 

As a child, of course, I had no doubt of 
the truths she inculcated. Mother taught 
me that the Bible was the best of all 
books. d 
“AS I grew older J naturally continued 

togo to the fountainhead, tothe source 
of highest authority, and so I became a 
student of the Bible. The intimate ex- 

eriences of life have shown me that the 
ible is a living word, just as definitely 
God’s word to me—and to each man who 
reads it—as a letter received in the 
morning's mail from my mother to me, 


, personally. As such, the Bible is its own 
‘defense and needs no apologist. 


“Then there was the example set by 
my mother’s life. The Bible in our home 
was not a book of record of births and 
marriages. It was in constant. use. 
Mother not only asserted its value, but 
she convinced us of it by her own’ life 
and her use of it. As little children, the 
first steps we took in knowledge were the 
illuminating Bible stories. Afterward 
came its teachings and, as members of the 
Episcopal Church, we learned the collects 
and had further teaching in church and 
Sunday-school and Bible class. 

“Some time ago a man was explaining 


My mother was the. 


to me his hopes for his children, whose 
future was his great concern. 

“I want to make sure of them,’ he 
said, ‘by having them grow up under the 
right influences, so I am sending them 
regularly to church and to Sunday-school, 
for I want them to be Christian men and 
women." | 

“He did well in sending them to church 
and Sunday-school; but it was not enough, 
for he remained unconsciously blind to 
the havoc wrought by his own example. 
Too many parents send their children off 
to Sunday-school and to church, while 
they stay at home. What attitude does 
the child then take? When he grows up, 
he too will stay home and read in the 
comfortable arm chair. Example, coupled 
with insincerity, is more than precept. 
It is useless to cry, "Do as I say, and not - 
as I do!" 

“In later years, with wider contacts 
with the world, I often met men who 
scoffed at the Bible. First, while at col- 
lege, I used to hear that it ‘wasn’t prac- 
tical,’ and ‘didn’t mean anything’ in the 
battle of life, or ‘it wasn’t true.” My as- 
sociates were afraid it would take all the 
pleasure out of life by checking their 
natural impulses. It was also too easy to 
point to inconsistent Christians. 


REALIZED, however, from God's 


oe I 
. 4 living word and from experience, that 


Christianity was preéminently adapted to 
our human needs, and that it was a work- 
able proposition. So I made a definite re- 
solveto incorporate itinto my own daily life 
and to show the world its practicability! 

" When I took up medicine and surgery 
as a life calling, I also resolved, by God's 
grace, to attain as high a place in my 

rofession as in me lay, and to hold it as 
ong as possible, that men might not sav 
that being a Christian interfered with the 
due meeting of all life’s obligations. 

“To a Christian the goal to all material 
success must ever be the faithful perform- 
ance of duty. In a very real sense, 
however, there need be no goal of earthly 
attainment, except this: oreover, this 
is required of stewards, that a man be 
found faithful.’ 

“Mere scoffing at the Bible," Doctor 
Kelly continued, “has never disturbed me 
in the least. Scoffing is invariably the 
child of ignorance, and blindness to 
obvious facts. I was disturbed more by 
the critical attitude of sundry learned 
men with large. reputations, often my pro- 
fessional colleagues, than I was by any 
scoffing. But this critical attitude, too. 
has always been due to ignorance of the 
Bible’s teachings. 

“I have never in my whole life met a 
man who really knew the Bible, and re- 
jected it. The difficulty has always been 
an unwillingness to give it an honest 
trial. As our Lord himself says, ‘Ye will 
her come unto me, that you may have 
ife. 

“Very early I felt called upon to pre 
pare to meet sundry of the commoner 
objections. Therefore I consulted many 
of the abler writers in opposition and 
studied the various religions of the world. 
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All this resulted in but a firmer convic- 
tion as to the unassailability of the Word 
of God. In the matter of higher criticism 
of the Book itself, archzology came to 
my rescue to prove, in every single point 
at issue, that the Bible is right. History 
always supported it, and demonstrated its 
minute accuracy. But ‘higher criticism 
was a disease which shook the faith of 
many for two generations and it had to be 
taken seriously. Unfortunately, ‘a favor- 
ite weapon with many of my fellow 
Christians is ridicule, which only produces 
bitterness, and comes back like a boom- 
erang to strike him who threw it. Touch- 
ing the value of and the authenticity of 
the Gospels, I will recall an occasion 
when I was reading my Greek ‘Testament 
on the train. Near me sat a woman 
friend who was a remarkable Greek 
scholar. 

*“I wouldn't read that if I were you, 
Doctor,’ she advised. ‘It is not good 
Greek. There is nothing like it in 
classical Greek.’ 


“THE criticism hurt, but it was not 
without apparent foundation. The 
Greek of the Gospels is unlike that of the 
great Greek of classic writers. But that it 
speaks directly to the heart, and accom- 
plishes its great purpose of salvation is 
only too evident. And how magnificent, 
how heart-searching, how transforming 
is our own splendid English Bible, a 
literal translation of this same Greek 
text! 

“Then, in due time, came the archzolo- 
gists with their excavations about the 
towns of Fayum and Oxyrhynchus in the 
west Nile Valley, digging up kitchen 
middens and mummied rod and 
great discoveries followed. 

“The people of these buried towns, 
like other ancients, had been great letter 
writers. These papyrus letters ultimate- 
ly reached the rub ish heap, and so lay 
buried in the desert sands for centuries, 
until the archzologists found them. 

“ Deissman recognized that these letters 
were in a Greek that was identical with 
that of the New Testament! Since abun- 
dantly verified by English scholars, at 
once the explanation of the text of the 
Gospels was clear: It was the “Koine,” 
the language of the common people in 
their homes and daily intercourse and as 
they wrote familiarly to their friends and 
kin. 

“Let him who will object, but let this 
be plainly stated and widely known—thr 
Bible was spoken to and written for the 
common people, the Samaritan ccoman, 
stnners, blind beggars, and all the outcasts, 
publicans, and harluts - and for all sinners 
it has a deep and abiding meaning. 

“Tf it were not so solemn a matter it 
would be amusing to note the faults found 
with the historical accuracy of the Bible, 
and then the regularity with which the 
archzologist with his spade turned. up 
indisputable evidence of its veracity. 


“But, after all, not even in these 


evidences, welcome as they are, does 
faith find her resting place, but in the 
Person of Christ, to whom the whole 
Bible brings us from Genesis to Revela- 
tions. Experto. credite (believe one who 
knows by experience) is a good old motto. 
I have tried it and I know it is true, the 
very Word of God, which with Christ. 


whom it reveals, is identified. 


“T was early struck with the wording 
of the seventeenth verse of seventh St. 


John: 


“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
l speak of myself. 


“Why, I exclaimed, ‘that’s a challenge” 

“Clear enough in English, even more 
forceful in the original Greek, where the 
word is Thelo, in the sense of the Latin, 
Folo, ‘willeth,’ or is ‘desirous of doing’ 
his will. A challenge to stop speculations 
and prove the doctrine by putting it in 
one's own life! Surely nothing could be 
more scientific and reasonable! Indeed, 
all science is built upon just that experi- 
mental basis. God our Father asks us 
to use the same faculties and methods 
we employ in our common mundane af- 
fairs. d 

"[ accepted this gracious challenge," 
Doctor Kelly went on simply, “in a new 
sense about thirty-three years ago. Those 
years have convinced and made me an 
out-and-out pragmatist, after Pierce and 
Walter James and our own Royce. The 
pragmatist, you know, isn’t satisfied with 
mere theory and speculations; the theory 
must be put to practical tests before it 
is accepted; pragmatism is the thing that 
works hea in human life. i 

“Now the Bible does work, and it does 


Just what it promises to do--transiorms life 


and brings into it new interests and new 
affections, making it, through Christ, 
God-centered. 

“I was not convinced all at once, nor 
by any dramatic incident; rather the 
conviction. grew cumulatively, like the 
growing affection. of one person for 
another. 


"FI HE love of God, shed abroad in the 

heart by Christ's Holy Spirit, both 
confers new interests and establishes new 
standards of right and wrong, a new 
sensitiveness regarding those things which 
grieve the Spirit and choke the channels 
of grace. Forthwith, things that seemed 
small become big, what were considered 
minor details of conduct, of speech, of 
thought, before unobserved, take on a 
new significance. 

“Like all true love, the love of God 
cannot be encompassed by a definition. 
Experience, and not seords, makes it intelli- 
gible. 

“Such a change, in the Word of God, 
is called a ‘new birth,’ and it is just as 
literally a spiritual birth as was the first 
birth in the flesh. For example, a 
Christian who daily obediently follows 
his new Master not only takes grace to 
put off all the more obvious sins—anger, 
malice, jealousy, and those offenses and 
crimes which human law condemns and 
penalizes—but he also puts off such 
D indrances to running the race set before 
him as irritability, vexation, hasty speech, 
impatience, resentment, worry, petulance, 
unkindness, and all their ilk, as he, as a 
branch, perpetually abides in Christ. the 
Vine. 

"[ need not point to the material 
advantages accruing from such a trans- 
formation, both in a man's social rela- 
tions and in his own physical state, for 
the Christian life is not entered upon for the 
sake of. retard, however much its enemies 
assert it. It is simply the response of the 
affections. to a great love manifested in 


Christ's death upon the cross, opening up 
the Way of Approach to God. « 

“It has been one of the curious experi- 
ences of my life to discover that it is 
sometimes easier for a man to give up 
what society calls a big sin than a lesser 
one. For example, a man may find, when 
he becomes a Christian, that his craving 
for strong drink is completely eradicated, 
but if he has it on his conscience that hc 
ought, in order to be perfectly free and in 
full control of his appetites, to give up 
smoking too, he may here find himself 
having a daily battle. 

"[n the same way, the man who has 
yielded his life to Christ to control, loscs 
the temptation to steal and cheat and 
gamble, but may live on a battlefield 
harassed by all those less glaring offenses, 
enumerated above, against the indwelling 
Spirit of God. The penalty of a failure 
to overcome in this field is loss of spiritual 
perception and spiritual power. 

“I repeat this for emphasis—a fil! 
acceptance of the Word of God confers a 
new sensiliveness to right and rong and 
a new vision of life in all its possibilities. 
So-called minor sins then first appear in 
their true perspective and proportions. 

“In like manner, also, after I had 
acquired the Christian faith, I became 
slow in passing judgment upon others. 
Lhe newly developed affections opened 
up invaluable friendships in every corner of 
the world with all who were like-minded. 


“THE Bible does not promise immunity 
from adversity, nor does it offer any 
worldly material profit to the Christian. 
Its rewards are wholly spiritual. 

“There is a disastrous attempt being 
made in these days to show that a man 
who follows Christ becomes successful in 
business, lives in a fine house, and lays 
by much money. It were better to invite 
men to sacrifice, to the battlefield, to the 
loss of friends, of everything, for Christ's 
sake. 

“Riches and lands were the promise 
under the old Jewish dispensation. Our 
riches are those of the spirit and the hope 
of the glories to be revealed.” 

“Ts it literally true," I asked, "that 
Christianity remakes men?" 

"Yes, belief in the Bible gives new 
affection, new eyes, new tastes and 
interests, new expectations and desires. 
It throws a man's horizon far out beyond 
the grave and into eternity. The book 
of nature, astronomy, geology, botany, 
and all the sciences became messengers 
from the Spirit of God. 

" Many of my scientific friends daily 
read what is really a letter from their 
Father, every.line of which carries an 
appeal, but the Christian rejoices over the 
signature at the end, and remembers that 
while the world was being formed Christ 
was with the Father. ‘When he gave te 
the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass his commandment; when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth. 
And ‘Rejoicing in the habitable part of 
his earth; and my delights were with the 
sons of men.’ 

“God had, and ever has, his joy in crea- 
tion, and he invites us to share it with 
Him. 

“ But vou ask for some dramatic, sud- 
den change in men's lives. Let me cite 
two instances which have come under my 
observation in Philadelphia: 
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“I want to tell you of two men whom 
Christianity built anew—not reformed 
but transformed, as the alchemist would 
try to turn the baser metals into gold. 
‘These are not their names, but let us call 
them Wallace and MacLellan. They were 
originally chums in their native town in 
Sand. where Wallace married, while 
MacLellan remained single. Together, 
thirty-odd years ago, they came to 
America as textile workers. 

“They settled in the old mill district 
of Kensington, in Philadelphia, where 
my sister, Mrs. Bradford, was just be- 
ginning her work; and it is from her I got 
their stories. Both were drinking men, 
a habit brought with them from the old 
country, so they drifted naturally into 
the saloons of the mill district. They were 
hale and likable young fellows, capable 
of a good song, or a tough story. 

“Wallace, the stronger of the two, was 
the leader. He was an intelligent man, 

- industrious and capable in his trade, born 
as he was of sturdy Scotch stock. But in 
time he began to slip down the ladder, 
while MacLellan slipped lower. Wallace’s 
wife also became a drunkard, and he 
served time in jail. The two men became 
steeped in sin, and they laughed at all 
talk of God. 


s MY SISTER knew both of them, but 

IVE had more frequent opportunities of 
seeing Wallace in his home, where he had 
two attractive children who, because of 
their father’s life, had to live in a wretched 
dwelling and in evil surroundings. Time 
after time Wallace, with a shrug and a 
growingly bitter laugh, rebuffed my sis- 
ter’s effort to serve them. 

“One day, meeting him on the street, 
he told her in a tone of challenge where 
he had at last come to live. The house 
was in such a notoriously évil quarter 
that he believed she would not care-to go 
there. 

“But she went. Wallace’s house con- 
sisted of three rooms, built one over the 
other and connected by a stairway. He 
was there, and he let her into the first- 
floor room. He and his wife were both 
barefooted, and the children were in rags 
and half starved. Up-stairs were some 
half-drunken women. 

"Wallace, look what you've come to!’ 
my sister pleaded. ‘Why don't you be a 
man and pull yourself out of this? You 
can't sink any lower than you are!’ 

““Oh, it’s no use,’ he shrugged a reply. 
‘I’m done; the booze has got me, I just 
can't stop!" 

"*Have you really tried?' she asked. 

‘Tve signed enough pledges to paper 
this room,’ was his retort. 

‘But have you ever tried God, Wal- 
lace? Have you ever given Him a chance 
to help you? 

“The man shook his head. ‘No,’ he 
admitted slowly; ‘I’ve not tried that.” 

“My sister then asked Wallace to get 
down on his knees. qt then a woman 
came down-stairs with an empty pail, in 
which to get beer from the corner saloon; 
she stopped, astounded at the sight of 
Wallace on his knees. But he did not 
stir, and she staggered out, surprised be- 
yond speech, while my sister and Wallace 
prayed to God for deliverance. 

“The following Sunday he came to her 
Bible class, but without the Bible she had 
given him. 


***We all have our own Bibles, Wallace," 
she reminded. ‘I would like you to go 
home and get yours.' 

"He went and got his Bible. His old 
friends were lined up along the street, and 
as he passed with the Bible under his arm, 
they jeered and hooted and laughed. 

aw, he won't stick,’ they said. ‘He’s 
one o' us.’ 

“But he did stick! 

“To-day,” Doctor Kelly resumed after 
a pause, "Wallace is a highly respected 
man. He owns his own happy home and 
has a fine son and daughter. He is an 
effective public speaker, a leader in his 
section—in short, a substantial, upright 
Christian citizen. And that is but half 
the story! 

“Wallace, now a redeemed man, like 
Andrew, went after his old brother-chum, 
MacLellan. But MacLellan only sneered, 
too weak to make that break which 
Wallace had made, in the face of the jeers 
of the neighborhood. Wallace pleaded 


‘with him, begged him to face about, and 


took him into his own home. He intro- 
duced MacLellan to new friends, and 
for months at a time supported him out- 
right at a heavy personal sacrifice. Wal- 
lace was determined to win him. 

“But MacLellan remained deaf to him, 
and instead of heeding he deliberately 
became worse and worse, and at last un- 
speakable in his vileness. 

"As Wallace’s daughter grew into 
womanhood, realizing his duty to her, he 
had to ask ‘Mac’ to leave his house. For 
more than twenty-five years Wallace had 
worked to save his friend, and, apparently 
had failed. 

* At last MacLellan dropped complete- 
ly out of sight. 

“Then, one late fall day, now about 
a year ago, word reached Wallace that 
‘Mac’ was in the Philadelphia Almshouse. 
He went to him at once, and found him 
segregated in a ward, the final resting 
place of the dregs and derelicts of the city, 
a broken, penniless, embittered old man, 
fast becoming blind. MacLellan cursed 
and reviled him, while he cursed the world 
and society, which he blamed for his lot; 
he hated the sight of Wallace in his 
prosperity. 


“PUT Wallace went back again. and 
again, until at last something 
extraordinary happened inside of Mac- 
Lellan. It was a day or so before the 
New Year when Wallace came to my sister. 
**Mrs. Bradford,’ he said, ‘I’m going 
to bring my old friend 'Mac' to your 
Watch Night services at the Lighthouse 
on New Year's Eve.’ 

“I shall be glad to see him,’ she re- 

lied. And from one of the tables at the 
L hthouse meeting-rooms, New Year's 
Eve, a man called her by name. She 
turned to see an utter stranger, the face 
of a man who seemed supremely. happy. 
She tried hard to place that face, sure 
that she knew every man present, until 
at last, recalling Wallace and his promise 
to bring ‘Mac,’ she realized this man must 
be MacLellan. 

“Even the old lines, she told me after- 
ward, had left MacLellan's countenance: 
the leering, evil, embittered look had gone; 
in its place there had come a certain sweet- 
ness, and, above all, a radiating joy. Be- 
fore her was a man built anew, changed so 
completely that no resemblance to the 


man she had known remained. And when 
she mentioned his approaching blindness 
he said, ‘Thank Goal. I had to become 
blind in order to see.’ 

“MacLellan will probably regain some 
measure of sight,” Doctor Kelly added. 
“Several skillful operations on his eyes 
are proving successful. But, whatever 
the outcome of the next operation, anoth- 
er light than that of day has come to him. 
and he can declare, with the man in thc 
Bible, in the pns of all senses, ‘Where- 


as I was blind, I now see.’” 


I WAS at this juncture that Doctor 
Kelly was called out to the operating- 
room to treat a patient in his private 
hospital. On his return I asked him: 

“Tell me, Doctor, what effect has 
Christianity on the sufferer? Do you sec 
a difference in your Christian and non- 
Christian patients? How does it help 
in bearing the adversities of life?" 

"Some of the happiest memories of 
life," he answered, "are associated with 
a young woman at first afflicted with 
cancer, and who some years later died 
with tuberculosis. 

“One fall, while taking a canoe trip 
down the Connecticut with my nephew. 
we stopped overnight at Northfield. 
Massachusetts, where Moody, the evan- 
gelist, had his headquaters. Daily serv- 
ices were held in the hotel under my 
friend Campbell Morgan. After the serv- 
ices, Mr. Stebbins, the great singer. 
asked me to see a young woman in whom 
he was deeply interested, a Miss Kath- 
arine Gaeng. 

“I found a pale, slight, sweet-faced 

irl with a cancer of the right breast. 

ducated in Northfield, and growing 
into womanhood in the community, sh 
was trained as a Christian worker by th 
elder Dwight L. Moody. In spite of her 
incurable affliction, which she had reason 
to fear would be her early end, she was 
happily devoting her life wholly to the 
service of others, with the aim always in 
view of winning them to a dehnit 
Christian faith. 

“T invited her to come to Baltimore. 
where my colleague, Doctor Finney, oper- 
ated, eradicating the cancer. 

“Always seeking opportunities for sery- 
ice, she at once took hold of my children 
and began to teach them the. Bible most 
efficiently in its personal, intensive appli- 
cation to the individual life. Not mam 
of us are teachers; and few and rare ar 
such teachers as Katharine Gaeng was. 
She had the mental and spiritual equip- 
ment for her task, and brought somethine 
to my wife and myself personally, as well 
as through our children, the value of 
which eternity alone will disclose. 

“Later, tuberculosis set in and Kath- 
arine Gaeng became a great sufferer in 
a physical sense; but her faith sustained 
her in all the ills of the body, and sh 
served to the end. 

"Your mention of adversity may be 
answered by reference to another woman. 
a dear old lady and steadfast Christian. 
For years she lived with some friends in 
Philadelphia, renting a room in their home 
and paying her board from a small in- 
heritance left her by her husband. Th 
day came when her last penny was gone 
Without any fuss or flurry she quieti 
arranged to be moved to the Alms 
house. 
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NOTHER year has slipped by 

3i since you last thought of giv- 
ing her a Hoover. But she has 

thought of it many times. 
As cleaning days come and go she 
struggles resolutely with her only 
*tools" — woefully inadequate, 
wasteful of time and strength. 
As she wields her broom foot by 
foot across the dusty, dirty rugs, 
her arms rebel and her back seems 
near to breaking. 
Yet she tries to greet you with a 
smile when you come homeat night. 
In your heart you pay her tribute: 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps 


— you darling! 


"She's a brave little woman.” 
But why put her courage to such 
an unfair test? Why ask her to bear 
her burdens patiently when they 
can so easily be lifted? 

The Hoover will save her strength. 
The Hoover will speed her work. 
The Hoover will safeguard her 
pride in a clean home. 

You cannot afford to deny her 
these things for the small monthly 
payments which The Hoover costs. 
Show her that you do care, and 
throughout her lifetime your 
thoughtfulness will be in her mind. 


f 


as it Cleans 


““But we can't let you go there,’ cried 
her friends in dismay. ‘We are Christian 
people. You must stay here with us, 
regardless of whether you have money.’ 

* But the old lady’s determination was 
unmoved: her friends could not afford 
to support her, she said, and she refused 
to become a burden upon them. More 
dismayed, they rushed to Mrs. Bradford 
for NE In all haste, an effort was 
started to raise money and to have her 
admitted to a Home for aged women, 
a matter not easily accomplished on short 
notice. 2 

“Through all the hurry and work the 
old lady was serene, the least concerned 
of anyone over her fate. 

“Tf it's the Lord's will that I go to the 


' poorhouse, why,’ she asked, ‘should | 


, my life He has been good to me.’ 


worry? I have implicit faith in Him; all 


“Her admission to the Home was 


| arranged and she lives happily there to- 


day. 
“THE man of the world has no hope 


after death, or rests only in vague 
notions of the goodness and mercy and 
leniency of God—if there is a God. Death, 
if he is conscious of its approach, comes 
as an appalling disaster, as the spirit pre- 
pares to launch out into the darkness of 
eternity, while in the last hour his con- 
futing notions of a God who will admit 
any man, just as he is, into heaven 
shrivels up as a flimsy pretext and brings 
no solace to the affrighted spirit. 

“But the faith which rests upon the 
Word of God does bring solace. 

" [ once underwent a serious operation, 
the outcome of which was uncertain, and 
I well remember the last words I spoke to 
my anesthetist: ‘Nurse, it is a great thing 
to know that if those great eternal gates 
swing open for you to pass through, you 
have a great Friend on the other side!’ 

"] often recall the last serious illness 
of a patient who had been at the hospital 
a considerable length of time, uncom- 

laining in pain, patient, likable, but 
ar from satisfied in her mind. She ex- 
ected to die, and she felt that her life 
had lacked a support for the end. She 
accepted a New Testument I gave her, 
although it was contrary to her faith. 

‘Reading it attentively, gradually the 
light seemed to dawn, and she found the 
medicine her spirit needed, the Balm of 
Gilead of her own Old Testament. Her 
mental restlessness ceased, and in its 
place came a calm and security. ‘The 
light! Can't you see it? she would ex- 


| claim to her puzzled friends. All they 


could see was a poor, ailing woman 
whose going they mourned. ‘I see it as 
clearly as I see you,’ she insisted. She 
had found Him, the only man who ever 
dared to declare, ‘I am the Light of the 
World,’ and, resting in his nished work, 
she had peace.” 


"THOUSANDS of Young Men Tell 
‘Tommy Arkle' Their Troubles,” and 
he can usually help them, because 
as dean of a great university, he has 
learned how to encourage men to 
make the most of themselves. The 
facts he has discovered and the stories 
he relates in this article, next month. 
will be of interest and value to you 


| in your work, no matter what it is. 
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Men ~ Money - Machinery 


NLY nine other motor car makers did as large a 
business as Paige-Jewett in 1924. 


Some forty thousand Paige and Jewett cars were 
made and sold in the past twelve months. 


Forty-three million odd dollars was the total vol- 
ume of business of all kinds. 


And the Company's total assets are more than 
$15,000,000. 


A new mammoth plant— the most. modern in the 
industry — and néw machinery and equipment now give 
facilities unsurpassed. 


An organization whose principal executives have re- 
mained unchanged: since the beginning of the business 
sixteen. years ago assures knowledge and experience 
second to none. 


Here are the men—and the money—and the ma- 
chinery —to produce quality cars. 


SOSSSA) 


Figures estimated for last teo months 


Paige - Jewett 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY ^^ | "Flint" Miller’s Boy 
ee EC Cd Comes Home, 


arront 


ORGANI ATIOK CHART 
dese Fm i 
* 


GENERALMOTORS 


Send for one or all 


Fon the past year you have been reading these 
“Facts about a Famous Family”; and you may 
‘be interested in learning more about General 
Motors and its products. 


There has been printed a series of interesting 
booklets, dealing with the subjects listed below. 


Facrs anp Ficures ABoUT Generar. Morons 
Passencer Cans AND Trucks 
Parts AND Accessory CoMPANIES 
Financia, STATEMENTS 
ORGANIZATION CHART 
Prants AND Propucrs 
Srocks— DEBENTURES, PREFERRED AND COMMON 
GeneraL Motors Accerrance Corporation (GMAC Puan) 
GeneraL Morors ResgARCH CORPORATION 
Dxico-Licur Erecrric PLANTS AND FRIGIDAIRE 
Export ORGANIZATIONS 
CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Any or all of these booklets will be mailed to 
you, if a request is addressed to Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corpor- 
ation, 224 West 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick * Capmrac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND 
Ovpsmosite * GMC Trucks 


(Continued from page 49) 


See—a squirrel! But we won't get ’im, 
Tatters—he's too little and pretty, ain't 
he? Stay still, boy—let 'im go!’ . 

Jen put her hand on his head, pushed 
back the rumpled black hair. She felt 
a great rage against old Flint Miller. Jen 
was not often moved to wrath, but she 
almost shook now with its force. She 
remembered how the old bank president's 
little sandy beard stuck straight out, as if 
he were always on the edge of a contro- 
versy, how his eyes were always looking 
this way and that, as if he could see in 
dark corners all the little hidden-away 
secrets of your life. 

**He's not going to see Chan!” she vowed 
to herself. “Chan can't hurt him, he's 
too thick-skinned; but he'll hurt Chan, 
even if he is dying!" 

Bess came in her little flivver. She was 
a short woman, round and smiling, as 

ood a nurse as there was in the county; 
But she liked to farm better, and stayed 
at her home with her brother most of the 
time. ` 
"What's the matter, Jen? Thought 
maybe you'd took sick!" 

“H’mph! I ain't got time to be sick! It's 
Curt Miller's boy, Bess! He's all in— 
collapsed up by my house. Says he's 
dying; but I guess it ain't that bad! Bess, 
it ll break your heart to hear him go on! 
I'd like to get that Curt Miller by the 
nape of his stringy old neck and shake 
him till he squealed!” 

Jen felt relieved to have Bess there. 
She had not been sick herself in years and, 
except for Steve’s last illness, knew little 
of sickness. But when Bess shook her 
head at sight of Chan, Jen felt a queer 
apprehension. "res 


JEN talked to Bess that night, after they 
had put Chan (*no more heft to him 
"n an armful of. stove wood!") into the 
down-stairs bedroom and to sleep. 

"Do you think I'd ought to get Curt?" 
she asked Bess. “You know how Curt is 
—it won't touch him! He'll just see how 
Chan's come home, looking like a bum, 
with no money or job, and he'll try some 
of his self-righteous phrases on him!" 

"No," Bess me slowly. |. '"No—I 
wouldn't call Curt—not now. It would 
be just like you say. But the boy's 
pretty bad, Jen. I guess, in the morning, 
we'd better call a doctor!" 

“Hoped we could get out of that,” Jen 
said. “Doctor Quinzer's such a snoop; 
he'll go right down to Claremont and tell 
the whole business to the first one he 
meets up with!" 

“That’s so. Well, we'll call Doctor 
Gray, over to Haverford! Don’t know 
as a doctor can do much, though!” 

Jen started. “Is he so bad, Bess?” 

"He's an awful sick boy, Jen!" 

Bess and Jen were two women who had 
fought their[own battles; hard as nails 
they were against the ordinary events of 
life; but, after all, they were two women, 
and Chan Miller was an ill, heartsick boy 
with more suffering in his young soul than 
they could bear to witness. Bess, in the 
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Chocolates io a package 
suggestive of romance and 
adventure, 


An old friend says jute 


ombinations 
in chocolate. 


Dan erry Christmas 


A favorite Christmas gift—the Sampler. 
Now furnished in a bright holiday wrap with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas” and the story of the Yule-tide festival 


done in cross-stitch. The Sampler, made up of assortments of ten DLD TIME FAVORITES = 
* E N : t thoughtful gift to recall 
favorite kinds of Whitman’s chocolates and confections, is the Auld Lang Syne. 
package that just suits the taste of nearly everybody. 
CHOCOLATE COVERED Select a Sampler, a Merry Christmas Sampler, for those people on 


FRUITS AND NUTS- 


A leuy ie bn, your list that would enjoy one, and a fair part of your Christmas 


shopping will be done. Whether you give a five pound, or a seventeen 
ounce Sampler, or an in-between size, your gift will be appreciated. 

There's a Whitman package that gratifies every candy taste, and 
everyone wants the candy they personally like at Christmas time. 
Place your Christmas candy order with the Whitman agent who serves 
your neighborhood—usually the leading drug store. He gets his 


candy direct from Whitman's. Examine the varied line of useful and WONDER BOX—Selected 
. 2. « . , h: i 
ATAM ETS beautiful boxes and baskets for holiday gifts of Whitman’s. ir: Pe rro ac aad PINK 
^worment of chocolates m To make easy the choice of candy that suits write us for the 


artistic mctal box. is E 


illustrated booklet **On Choosing Chocolates. m 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN x SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


STANDARD CHOCOLATES— 
Famous since 1841. 


THE SAMPLER—Chocolates 
and confections in Amcrica's 
most famous candy package. 


CHOCOLATE MESSENGER 
BOYS—Large and small foiled NUTS CHOCOLATE 
Messengers, for the stockings COVERED—Whole nut 
and the tree, meats, heavily coated. 


2 
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Keystone Standard Watch 
No. 10 size. Thin model, 
beautifully made and cased 
in the celebrated Jas. Boss 
Gold Filled Case, in white 
or green. Other styles and 
sizes atcorres pondingly 
moderate prices. 


125 
9 


“Dad! ... Gee, it’s 


just like yours!" 


NP? WONDER the boy's delighted. 
i N A Keystone Standard watch is a 
gift that would please any man of any 
age. It isa thin model—beautifully 
made—and it keeps perfect time. Cased 
in the celebrated Jas. Boss Gold Filled 
Case in white or green. Never before 
has it been possible to buy a Standard 
watch of this character at such an 
extremely moderate price. 

The Keystone Standard is a design 
that will always be in good taste. It’s 
a watch that men take from their 
pockets with pride and intense satisfac- 
tion. Isn't this just the gift for father, 
husband, brother or son this Christmas? 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case 
Company, sold by jewelers everywhere. r 
does not have it, write us direct and give us his name. 
Made in America. 


If your geweler 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Established 1853 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


KEYSTONE 


Standard 


WATCHES 


— 


.drove down 
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days after that, came more than once to 


| the kitchen and stared out of the window, 


her handkerchief dabbed with quick im- 
patience at her eyes. Jen lay awake night 
after night, piecing together his ugly boy- 
hood’s dreams till she’ ached with pity 
from head to toe—pity for Chan, but 
hatred for ‘‘Hard-as-Flint” Miller. 

She tried to soothe Chan by talking to 
him of pleasant things that didn’t matter: 
About the crops, about the men turning in 
to paint the Corners church, about the 
hen that had, at this late day, just hatched 
out fourteen baby chickens. She saw it 
did soothe him, and she got into the habit 
of coming into the room a dozen times a 
day with some trivial bit of news: the 
popar out by the road was shedding its 
yellow leaves; Nip had killed a wood- 
chuck; the 


snow-apples were 
ripe. 


getting 


T WAS when she spoke about the pop- 

lar tree that Chan sáid: 

“There was an oriole's nest . . . once 

. in the elm tree by our house." 

Chan never tried, these days, to get up. 
Sometimes he would rage defiantly against 
his father. But mostly he was quiet, just 
too weak to care. And when he spoke 
about the oriole's nest, Jen's heart leaped. 
It had all been hatred before; but, “There 
was an oriole's nest . . . once . . . in the 
elm tree by our house!" Just a little 
boy's wistful memory! 

Jen took a trip to town that afternoon. 

“It’s really getting fall!" she said, as 
she drove along. ‘The poplars were all 
yellow now, and here and there a leaf or a 
single branch of maple flamed scarlet and 
orange. Jen felt terribly depressed. She 
King. Street to where old 
Miller's place lorded it over its neighbors. 
It was a big house, pretentiously big; but 
it was not beautiful. There was a dark 
hedge and dark spruce trees, and there 
were no flowers. Jen saw the big elm 
tree at once, close to the house at the 
back. And yes, there was the long, sway- 
ing home of the orioles! Jen looked all 
about the house, noting the new garage, 
where there used to be a big barn. There 
was little else that seemed to matter. 
Curt Miller was not one for innovations. 
Jen went, then, to see Sadie Overhiser 
a few minutes. Sadie was a gossip, and 
would tell her more in half an hour than 
most folks could in a week. 

After Sadie's, she went home. She sat 
down beside Chan's bed and began to 
talk to him. She told him, quite casually, 
as if orioles’ nests came regularly into her 
daily conversations, that the nest was 
still there. She told him about the new 
garage. She told him that Mary Hol- 
lister had married Bud Frazier; that 
Professor Winters had left because they 
wouldn't raise his pay; and that a young 
man just out of State College was in his 
place. She told him the new preacher let 
them play games in the church basement. 
She told bin Betty Lake had run away to 
California, thinking to get into the movies, 
and that Johnny S es had gone after her. 
She told him they had planted new trees 
all along in front of the schoolhouse, and 
about the post office being robbed last 
spring, and how little Mr. Poggom, who 
had always been such a coward, had 
caught the robbers. 

As she talked, she saw Chan’s eyes, 
wistfully grateful, intent upon her. Why, 
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. Weight for Weight 
Maxwell is now 
the Sturdiest 
Car in theWorld. 


No other motor car, in proportion to weight, is as 
strong in all its vital parts. Transmission and rear 
axle, for instance, are sturdy enough for hard service 
in a truck. 


All front axle pans transmission and rear axle gears, 


crankshaft and camshaft, and all parts called upon to 
withstand stress and strain, are fine steels—chrome 
nickel, and other alloys, fully heat-treated. 


Maxwell quality is unique in a car of this class. This 
quality is the sound, sure basis for the economical, 
care-free service which literally sets the good Maxwell 
apart into a class of its own. 7 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


There are Maxwell dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend 
the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell's attractive plan. 
^ 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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T the foot of that glorious band of 
color which arches itself across the 


for the happiness it symbolizes. 


Men toil today with the same visions of 
future happiness before their eyes. 


But far too few ever approach the end of 
the rainbow, much less get their hands 
on that glittering happiness which lures 
them on. With their eyes and their 
thoughts on the future, they overlook 
the opportunity of removing the uncer- 
tainty from that future. 


By consulting a Provident Mutual Rep- 
resentative you can assure yourself of the 
fulfillment of practically any dream or 
plan which you may have for the future. 
Perhaps you wish to make certain the 
education of your children. Perhaps you 
wish to guarantee the comfort Mid inde- 
pendence of your wife and yourself dur- 
ing the declining years that are to come. 
It matters not what form your dream of 
the future may take, there is a way to 
make it come true. 


Ask the man who represents Provident 
Mutual in your city. He is not a mere 
seller of insurance. He can offer you a 
definite plan of insurancé drawn up to 
fit your individual needs. And the coun- 
sel which he gives is sincere, based on 
his wide knowledge of the various ways 
in which Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance can be used. 


Call this Provident Representative to- 
day. Or, if you do not know his address 
write to the Company itself. 


nt Mutual 


ipany of Philadelphia, Penna. 


Founded 1865 


she thought, this had been what he wanted 
all the time, and she had only been trying 
to get his mind away from his father! 

“Mary Hollister's sister, Rae—where’s 
she? Is she married?" he asked, then 
turned his head away so Jen could not 
see his face. 


"Rae? Rae Hollister? Oh, no, she’s ° 


not married! She’s in the library; takes 
care of the children’s books. Did you 
know we had a library now, Chan?” 

Jen stored that up in her: mind. She 
must find out more about Rae. She re- 
membered her vaguely, a shy little girl, 
not especially pretty. 

Jen neglected her work after that, 


; telephoning her friends often, d to 
; town on the slightest pretext, hoarding 
sh 


e went into the 
to Rae Hollister. A 


up news insatiably. 
library and talk 


, prettier girl than she'd thought! The 


second time there she even dared to tell 
her about Chan. 

“I'm wanting these books for a boy 
that's sick up to my place!" ^she said. 
“Mebbe you remember him—Chan Mil- 
ler?" She gave Rae a sharp-look, and 
saw the crimson creep up to the girl’s 
brown hair. f 

“I thought I saw him—a month ago— 
but—but.then I thought I must have 
been mistaken!" A 

“He’s an awfully sick boy,” Jen said 
gently. “I’ve thought it best that his pa 
didn’t:know he was at my house!" 

Rae hesitated a little. She didn’t know 
Jen well, and she was shy anyway. But 
she spoke, quickly, as Jen turned to go. 
> "Tell Chan I hope he'll soon be better,” 


‘she said. Stiff, formal words, but under 


them all the wistfulness of youth. Jen 
felt curiously warm toward the girl. 

Jen took all these bits home to Chan, 
who now lay quite still all day, not 
sitting.up at all. -She brought Claremont 
to him as clearly as if he were there 
himself. Then, one day, as she stood in 
the doorway, he made a motion for her 
to come to him. 


"I WAS lying, Mis' Culliton!" he said to 
her weakly. **I—I didn't come because 
—because I wanted to hurt him! I—I was 
homesick. I wanted to—to see the—old 
blue dishes—and the chair with the red 
cushion, out by the kitchen stove, where 
Ma used to set and patch; and Grandma 
Miller's sampler over the bureau in my 
room. ‘God is Love,’ it said—there was 
birds all around it and a rose at the top. 
And the creek where we went swimming— 
down where the willows hang over it. 
And—and I wanted to see the hills with 
the colors on 'em! Seemed like I Aad to 
climb Bush Hill after nuts! And Rae— 
she had a thin blue dress with little pink 
lines on it like satin—" His voice trailed 
off to a whisper. 

Jen went out of the room to the dining- 
room, sat down by the table, and put her 
head down on her arms. Bess came ahd 
found her there, put a kind hand on her 
shoulder. 

Jen looked up, ashamed of the way her 
lips would not stay firm, and of the tears 
that ran down her brown cheeks un- 
checked. 

“T just can't stand it, Bess; he breaks 
me all up!" 

“It won't be much longer," said Bess. 
*He's getting so weak; I had to feed him 
this morning!” 
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Electric starter and generator 


(Tee sah system: 


Single wire system enclosed 


in conduit 


Horn button in steering post 


P 
assembly lifters in cluster 


Hot spot intake manif. 
Detachable cylinder head 


High pressure chassis lubrication 
Drop-forged pinion and shaft 


Annular Clutch gear bearing 


Annula. 

t clut 

[Housed ch 

od revided with na aae Dearing 
pressure lubrication: 


Pioneer of an Industry 


Any automobile manufacturer, any 
long-experienced garage mechanic, 
will tell you that Hupmobile has al- 
ways been in the lead of progressive 
engineering. 


What is meant by Hupmobile pio- 
Neering is its development or adop- 
tion of fundamental improvements 
in motor car practice, which actually 
do better performance and economy. 


Record of Progress 


Note the year by year progress of 
Hupmobile. 


It is a fact that some cars are still 
depending upon the splash of the 
crankshaft in the crank-case to lubri- 
cate its own bearings and other vital 
motor parts. Hupmobile began drill- 
ing its crankshaft for positive, effi- 
cient lubrication, thirteen years ago. 


In{911 Hupmobile developed its long 
stroke motor, its silent chain gear 
drive, and adopted its two unit start- 
ing and generator system. Compare 
these features with the kind of con- 
struction you will find on some cars 
at the present day. 


Improvements Accepted 
As far back as 1909, Hupmobile be- 


gan using the multiple disc clutch; 
and fitted its gasoline tank with a 
fuel reserve. 


Hupmobile was the first car to adopt 
high pressure chassis lubrication. 


It is significant that all these and 
many other engineering improve- 
ments pioneered by Hupmobile, are 
everywhere accepted as the best 
practice. 


Some cars, because of cheaper con- 


struction, have not adopted them. 
Others have clung to old-fashioned 
engineering because of factory 
problems. 


The point isn’t simply that you ob- 
tain these improvements in Hupmo- 


' bile and do not obtain them in other 
.motor cars. 


It isn't even the fact 
that you. may logically expect the 
Hupmobile to be, as it is, the last 


` word in really sound motor car 


engineering. 


15 Years’ Leadership 


Much more important than these 
is the fact that the Hupmobile 
brings to its owners the sturdy self- 
reliance and great economy which 
has been developed through 15 
years of engineering leadership. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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eA thoughtful, helpful, useful gift 


HE Remington Portable is truly a universal gift—welcomed 
by people who write, much or little, the world over. It is 
saving the time of countless women. It is greatly assisting chil- 
dren in their school work, and properly training them for the 
future. It is indispensable to the college student of today. And 
men find in the Remington Portable a little helper always ready 
to lighten every writing task. It is the modern way to write. 
The Remington Portable, complete with case, and in a beauti- 
ful Christmas container, $60. Easy payment terms if desired. For 
sale by all Remington branches and over 5000 dealers. 


Remington Portable DeLuxe 


Adistinctive model in ivory tone finish and handsome brown 
leather case. A limited number available at $75.00 each. 


Write for illustrated **For You— For Everybody” 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 59, 374 Broadway, New York 


Remington 
Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED 
LEADER —IN SALES 
AND POPULARITY 


Jen put her head down again and cried, 


| this time unashamed. 


In the morning she helped Bess move 


| the bed over by the window. 


“The hills is right pretty now,” she 


| said to Chan. ''Mebbe they'd be more 


to look at "n this dark old room!” 

Chan Miller smiled at her, like a tired 
but happy small boy, and his eyes never 
left the window the rest of the morning. 
'That hurt, too, just to see him watching, 
watching Bush Hill, as if he could never 
see it enough—as if its reds and yellows 
and greens were food to his weary soul. 

Jen called Bess to her in the afternoon. 
She was troubled. 

“Bess, I wonder if I'm doing right—not 
to tell Curt. It's been pulling at me now 


_ for three or four dem as if I'd ought to!" 


“Don’t seem right to trouble the boy 


' now," Bess said. “But I don't know, Jen, 
, —] don't rightly know!” 


“It’s hard to tell,” Jen said worriedly. 


| “I feel like I did at the start; but, of 


course, he 7s his pa—mebbe I'm wrong!" 


'T SUPPER-TIME Chan said to Jen, 


or, rather, to no one except himself, 


and apropos of nothing: “Once he let me 


take Tatters and go fishing—all one Satur- 
day!” 

That settled it for Jen. She went out 
and hitched up the horse. Bess hated to 
have her go. : 

"Somehow I feel worried, Jen. | He's 


terrible weak to-night. I don't like to be 


! alone." 


“Tve got to go," was all Jen could say 
to her. "I've done wrong, Bess; I’ve got 
to go!" 

She drove out into the chill dusk, 
hurrying the horse along the road to town, 
going more swiftly yet in her mind. The 


‘ horse's hoofs on the smooth macadam 


kept saying: "Jen—you've done wrong! 
Jen—you've done wrong!” That was 
about all that was in her head till she 
reached Claremont. 

She went first to Hollisters', called 
Rae out and told her, gently. There was 
an instant when the girl's white face 


' glowed with a queer mature fright through 


the October shadows, then she went for 
her coat and hat. They drove down 
Main Street and up King to the big Mil- 


; ler place. There was no light there and 


no one came. Jen felt a little fear. What 
if she couldn't find him! She'd done 
wrong—she'd come between a boy and 
his father—she’d done wrong! Back down 

, Main to the bank. There was a light, and 
en left Rae in the buggy and went in. 

"hey were having a directors’ meeting, 
|! and Curt Miller was just calling them to 
order when Jen opened the door. She 
had not even waited to knock. 

The men about the table all blinked ar 
her surprisedly. She was a grotesque 
| enough figure, but she had a kind of gran- 
deur of dignity as she stood there in the 
doorway. She scarcely saw the other men 
| at frst—she saw only Curt Miller's small, 
| acquisitive, peering eyes, and jutting, 
sandy beard. It seemed queerly im- 
possible to her, after the weeks she had 
just endured, that his eyes should still be 
as hard as that. 

"Mr. Miller, —1 want to see you a 
minute!” she said. 

“Come in, Mrs. Culliton, come right in! 
It's just the directors, and if it’s business 
| it’s all right for them to know." 


What About Your 
Next Inventory ? 


Will you work over- 
time— go through the 
usual "grief" — guess 
how much your stock 
is worth? Or will you 
do as thousands of 
other successful busi- 
ness men have done? 


See Papers 


"Closed /^ Inventory: forte 


Has inventory time always been for you a night- 
mare of overtime and expense? Have you and 
your clerks spent days and nights, every year 
struggling with it— necessarily neglecting cus- 
tomers— spending weary night hours extending 
items— probably even closing the store— and 
finally getting only approximate figures? And, 
have you had to grope blindly through the rest 
of the year with only this vague information about 
your stock to guide you? 


Thousands of business men have done away 
with the turmoil and cut the expense of inventory 
by using a Burroughs Adding Machine. With it 
they list all items and make all extensions at a 
great saving in time over pencil methods. The 
work is printed neatly and clearly. There is no 
chance for errors to creep in and the necessity 
for nightwork and overtime is eliminated. 


Thousands of merchants have testified that if 
used for inventory alone a Burroughs Adding 
Machine would quickly pay for itself, but, every 
day through the year this Burroughs will give 
you the figures you need to make more money— 


Before you take your inventory, see a Burroughs man. 
He will show you how you can do the job easier, quicker 
and at less cost. If you live in one of the more than 200 
cities in the United States and Canada where Burroughs 
offices are located, phone our local office. Otherwise, 
your banker will give you the address of our nearest 
office or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 


figures difficult and costly to get with a pencil. 


Ó Please tell me how a Burroughs 


Adding’ Bookkeeping Calculating” Billin Adding Machine will help me take 


Sm SR BET FIGURES Sle Sf L i| inventory. 
T | MARE |) | TAI Bees | wn. 
\ P 
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Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 

6011 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Whether you say “Merry 
Christmas” with a letter or 
a present, say it with a 
Waterman's—a pen that 
writes a perfect letter and 
makes a perfect gift. 


wis you give a Waterman’s there is no 

doubt about the value or acceptability of 
the gift. For forty years Waterman's has been 
recognized as the pen of all pens. 


Dirrerent sized holders for different sized 
hands; different pen points for different styles 
of writing. May be had from $2.50 to $50, de- 
pending upon size and decoration. Every pen 
is as perfect as a pen can be made. 


Every pen point is 14-carat gold, iridium-tipped, 
to last a lifetime. Every holder is made of pure 
rubber. Every Waterman's is made with a pat 
ented spoonfeed that controls the ink and in- 
sures an even and constant flow. 


Mopzzis illustrated are made with our special 
feature, gold flexible lip-band. Holders red, 
mottled and black. Sell for $4.00, $5.50 and 


$6.50, according to size. 
Ask your merchant to show you a Waterman's. 
Look for this show-card and 


Waterman's pens on display 


in merchants’ windows. 


$0,000 reliable merchants 


fad 
seil them 


$5.50 Pens Actual Size 
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IQI BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


“It’s not business,” Jen said with stern 
evenness. “It’s not business—and I've 
got to see you alone!” 

The faces all stared at her from about 
the table, curious, distorted queerly by 
the shadows. She saw adeny that 
Curt was determined not to come, that he 
thought this meeting was of more im- 
portance than anything she could pos- 
sibly have to say to him! *Hard-as-Flint^ 
Miller! But the rest! For a second she 
had an impulse to say it in front of them 
all—they were all her friends— Butler of 
the drug store, Pritchard of the hardware, 
Mr. Toliver, and Jim Hohn. But she 
didn't. She turned to them. 

"Will you men get out a little while?" 
she dnd: it was almost a command. “I 
want to talk to Mr. Miller, alone.” 

They glanced uneasily at Curt, and 
Jen’s mouth twitched to sudden scorn. 
All under his thumb, were they? But 


" ium 


they got up and filed out. She could hear 
them laughing and talking out in front of 
the bank. 

"Well, what is it, Mrs. Culliton ?" 

“It’s not a mortgage," Jen said grimly. 
She put her big, rough hands on the back 
of a chair and gripped it, hard. “It's your 
boy, Curt Miller-- he's up to my house, 
and he's sick!" 

It seemed to Jen that for the most 
fleeting of seconds she saw something 
replace the hardness of Curt's eyes, but 
almost instantly it was gone. 

"H'mph! aed up and come home to 
sponge!’ he said. 

“You don’t need to worry, Mr. Miller.” 
jen suddenly wanted to be cruel, to hurt 
him so teiribiy that he'd scream. “He's 
hard up, all right, he's been in jail for two 
years! But you don't need to worry, he'll 
never sponge on you again—he's dying!" 

Curt Miller started, almost as if he were 
in fear. But, even then, he only said, 
"H'mph! He was tough as hickory! That 
kind can get awful sick and pull through!” 

Jen shook her head. She searched for 
more hurting words, anything to pierce 
that crusty shield of self-righteousness. 


“HE AIN'T going to pull through,” she 
said. “Bess Beamer’s been there 
five weeks—it’s only hours now!” 

“Only hours? Why didn’t you tell me? 
Only hours?" The fear was suddenly 
quite clear. He was beginning to feel it, 
thought Jen. 

"here's good reason why I didn't tell 
you," she said. “But you're going up 
there, Curt Miller, if you do it at the end 
of a pistol—and you're going to make his 
going easy! Listen—I don't suppose it'll 
touch you—you'ré too hard—but listen!" 

She told him, while he stood there, sud- 
denly queerly shrunken and old, of the 
day Chan had come to her, of how she had 
not dared let them meet, of the pitiful fear 
and hatred and defiance that hod powiecie 
through Chan's delirium. And then of 
yesterday, when Chan had said he had 
ied. 

“And now,” Jen had to bite her lips to 
keep on speaking, “and now he’s just 
watching Bush am that he'll never get 
to climb, and hanging on to the thought 
that once you let him take his dog and go 
off for a day's fishing. It’s the only 
kindness he can seem to conjure up! 
You're a hard man, Curt Miller, everyone 
knows you're hard; but if you let that 
| boy go without telling him vou love him. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG 


ROBERT 


A. 


with a Christmas List 


HE turmoil of last minute Christmas shopping! 

The frantic selection of presents—then the doubts 
—wonder if you selected the right thing for the right 
person. . - + Not so the wise young man whose un- 
erring judgment and good taste prompt him to send 
Johnston's. . . . His Christmas shopping is simple. 
And his is the satisfaction of knowing that besides ap- 
preciating his gift, cach of the recipients is impressed 
by his thoughtfulness in selecting candy that they prefer. 


JOHNSTON COMPAN Y 
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CHOCOLATES 


You will find a special agency for 
Johnston's Chocolates in one of the 
better class stores in your neighbourhood 


MAN 


M IL-W 
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The city 
facturers Ship From the 
Center—Not the Rim, 


whose manu- 


The great home-loving city ~ 

—where modest residences 

may still have lawn, sky and 

air. 
The Municipal Theater—a gem | 
in a setting such as no jeweler 1| 


ever conceived, so beautiful are 
its surroundings. jus 


TE. farmer of the Middle West thinks of St. Louis as a great 
grain and livestock market — the largest horse and mule 

center in the world. The trapper knows it as the Earth's 
greatest bartering place for raw furs. Leather interests study the 
policies of its mammoth shoe factories. 


Sheep raisers see St. Louis as the greatest wool 
market. The metal industries hail its progress in steel 
making. Commerce and finance watch its mighty 
onward step. 


But the people of St. Louis see it as a good city to live in, work 
in and play in. The annual season of outdoor opera in the famous 
Municipal Theater—the yearly Fashion Show—the Fall Festival 
of the Veiled Prophet—the enormous Zoo—the system of Parks, 
Schools, Boulevards, Amusements and Municipal Athletics and 
Playgrounds. These are furnishing inspiration to the citizens of 
St. Louis. That’s why the people have invested in the city’s 
future, by voting a bond issue for further improvements of more 
than Eighty-Seven Millions of dollars. 


Men and women seeking a happy and pros- 
perous future—and forward-minded business 
executives—who would know St. Louis of today 
—should write for our FREE BOOKLETS, 
“St. Louis—the Home City" and “St. Louis as 
a Manufacturing Center.” 


SLLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 


you'll be harder ’n God ought to let live!” 

'To her sudden amazement, she saw that 
Curt was crying—awful, silent tears that 
seemed to burn down his hard old face. 
He did not answer her, but he picked up 
his hat and followed her out of the room. 
The men saw them come out, old Curt 
Miller crying, Jen grim and silent, beside 
him. Curt went past them without a 
word. 

“I didn’t mean to be so hard— I didn't 
mean it!" he kept saying to jens as if beg- 
ging for comfort. Je would not give it 
to him. She turned to the buggy, but he 
said in a stiff, old voice, "My car'll be 
quicker" So they all got in and went 
roaring up over the hills to the Culliton 
place. Jen kept Rae's cold hand in hers 
all the way. 

She didn't know just why she'd brought 
Rae. But she kept thinking about a 
schoolgirl in a thin blue dress with pink 
lines like satin. And Rae was young— 
it wouldn't hurt her. It would even be a 
good and a beautiful thing to remember. 
She hadn't known why she went after 
Curt, either, only that she had to. He 
didn't say anything now. Jen felt hateful 
and stony toward bim till they stood out- 
side the door. Then the old man spoke, 
and Jen was suddenly forgivingly sorry 
for him. She had been wrong! For she 
saw he had been hurt, cruelly hurt, these 
last years, that he was Chan's father, and 
that he cared! He had cared all the time, 
maybe, only he had been a stern, close, 
stony man, unable to say so! 

“Im not fit!" he said, on the thresh- 


old. 


HAN lay quite still. He did not even 

notice chem at first, not till they were 
close beside his bed. Then his young 
eyes, tired-of-life boy's eyes, brightgned 
to a sudden and overwhelming joy. 

“Pal... Rae!" 

Curt Miller went down on his knees by 
the bed, his long-tailed coat, which he 
always wore at directors’ meetings, flop- 
ping like drooped, rusty-black wings on 
either side of him. 

“Chan—Chan—my boy, Chan!” he said 
over and over. “Chan—I’m sorry!” He 
didn’t say for what, but it seemed to in- 
clude everything, so great was Its remorse. 
“Chan—I've got Tatters yet—I’ll bring 
him up to-morrow! Chan! J don’t care 
what you done, Chan—I don’t care a 
mite!” 

Difficult words, verily pulled out of his 
hardness. 

Chan did not answer him. . He was not 
going to answer anyone any more. But 
in his eyes was a sudden, complete con- 
tent. Rae’s hand was in his, and she was 
saying things, little foolish things, that had 
been waiting in her girl’s heart through 
the years. She said them right into Curt 
Miller’s talking. They strangely blended 
—became beautiful and satisfying to- 
gether. 

Jen and Bess crept out and left the 
three of them together. 

"It's right he should just have his own!" 
was what Jen said as she lifted a sleeve 
across her eyes. But, though the tears 
came, she felt queerly glad, not like 
crying at all. Chan, the boy home from 
prison, was climbing Bush Hill of his home 
town at last, and Curt Miller, *Hard-as 
Flint" Miller, was helping him over! 
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Give them Health 


WE are told that three wise men 
followed the Star and journeyed 
to Bethlehem that first Christmas 
night, carrying gorgeous gifts—Gold, 
Frankincense and Myrrh. 

And so the beautiful custom of 
Christmas gift-giving began. But, as 
time went on, many people made 
drudgery of this lovely practice. ; 
Making up Christmas lists became Li 
almost as perfunctory as making 
laundry lists. Tom, Dick and Harry received the 
usual neckties, handkerchiefs and socks. Betty 
was put on Mary's list, and Mary on Betty's, 
because both hesitated to break a social custom. 


Would it not be a sensible thing this Christmas to 
give more as our hearts may prompt? 
* k k * 


YY 


F LAWN 


SIN" 


Twenty-one years ago, on Christmas Eve, a young 
man stood at his work in a post-office in faraway 
Denmark. Thousands of Christmas letters were 
pouring through his hands. And as he worked he 
thought how wonderful it would be if all the happy 
people who were sending glad Yuletide messages 
would add a special Christmas stamp to their letters 
and cards. That extra money would build a hospital 
in his town for the children sick with tuberculosis! 
The young man took his big idea to the King and 
Queen of Denmark. His plan was enthusiastically 
greeted. The first Christmas Seals appeared in Den- 
mark in 1904—and the little children got their hos- 
pital. 

From this simple beginning grew the widespread 
custom of selling Christmas Seals to fight the 
Great White Plague. 


' proper food and care. 


Tuberculosis can be cured—can be 
prevented, and eventually wiped from 
the face of the earth. But the great 
battle against it cannot be left solely 
to those who support our welfare 
institutions. 


Vast amounts of money are needed 
to bring back to health those who 
have been stricken with this most 
cruel of all diseases, - Money for 
open-air camps out in the woods or 
on sunny mountain slopes—money for long, 
restful vacations free from: worry—money for 
Still more money is needed 
for the great work of prevention. And this money 
will be raised through the sale of the little 
Christmas Seals. 


* * * *- 


Plaintive voices are calling to you for help. Will you 
help them? Let's all get together to help rid the 
world of this dread disease that shows no mercy 
for rich or poor. 


Buy Christmas Seals as you never 
bought before. Buy till it makes pre 
you happy. Placea voluntary “health X. e 


tax" on all your cheerful Yuletide Me e 
letters, and thus brighten your gift WC 
packages with these gay little symbols g ET 4 
of hope. The Christmas candles in — * ^: SE 
your heart will burn more brightly FUE eJ 


because you have helped to smooth ( f: 
away some of the troubles of the : 
world. This Christmas give the `% 
greatest gift ofall—the gift of health! — 1*1: 


ata 
Fa ag l 


In spite of the splendid work already ac- 
complished in the way of prevention 
and cure, there are still in the United 
States a million sufferers from Tuber- 
culosis. A majority of these lives can be 
saved if right steps are taken immedi- 
ately. 


In twenty years, the Tuberculosis death 
rate in the United States has been cut 
one-half. In some places, the improve- 
ment has been even greater. For ex- 
ample, for seven years, the Metropolitan 


METROPOLITAN 


has assisted in a demonstration of health 
work in an industrial city, and there the 
deaths from Tuberculosis showed a de- 
cline of 69 per cent. The Metropolitan 
has also been able to obtain most excel- 
lent results in its Mount McGregor san- 
atorium for employees. About 70 per 
cent of the 1,354 sufferers from Tuber- 
culosis discharged from the institution 
during the last nine yearsare still at work. 


Tuberculosis can be detected in its early 
stages and can be checked. If men, 


Published by Vae 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


women and children were given a 
thorough physical examination every 
year and took steps to correct physical 
impairments, 4 out 5 deaths from 
Tuberculosis would be prevented. 


The Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let telling how to prevent and how to 
cure Tuberculosis. A free copy of “A 
War on Consumption" will be dd 
to all who ask for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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‘Hanover 


Shoe 


`“ Exclusively for Men and Boys ` 


Style S383PD 
» Black Scotch Grain 
Oxford—$5 


Style T237 
Tan Thistle Lace Shoe 
with Crepe Sole—$5 


FIVE DOLLARS. 


This price is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in Amer- 
ica who sell exclusively through 
our own stores, in 62 cities. The 
- Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and 
Little Men are staunch, com- 
fortable and good looking. 
They let little feet grow 
right. $2.50, $3 and $3.50 


Style B203 
Boy’s Brown Russia 
Lace Shoe—$3.50 


| Patrick Crowley Was 47 Years on 


His Way to the Top | 


(Continued from page 16) 


in the days when railroading was a 

decidedly rough business; when a conduc- 

tor who couldn't throw a hobo off the train 

wasn't a real conductor, and when brakes 

simply refused to be set without the aid of 

strong language. If this man had fought 

his way through such days, in competition 
| with the strong and shrewd, he must, I 

thought, be hard-boiled. I was prepared 
| for such an individual when I finished my 
| trip down the long hall and wound up in 
the private office. 

And there, behind a flat-top desk, sat 
an unassuming man of rather less than 
medium size. He smiled graciously, al- 
| most a little diffidently, as though he were 
| quite as much afraid of me as f woila be 
| of him. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he said, in the 
| quietest voice I have ever heard in a man 
| of high position, unless it be President 
| Coolidge. 

I told him I was one of the penalties of 
| his high position, that one of the nuisances 
of a big executive’s life is being inter- 
viewed for the public by folks like me. 

“On the contrary, it is one of the 
pleasures,” Mr. Crowley said modestly. 
“TI like to talk to folks.” 

He didn’t offer me a cigar, because he 
| doesn't smoke. All through our talk he 
never raised his voice; in forty-five years 
of railroading, with wrecks and washouts 
and criticisms and all that goes with the 
hard game, no one has ever heard him 
raise it. 


I HAD a curiously familiar feeling right 
off the bat, as though we had known each 
other a long while and as though—strange 

as it sounds—I would like to be helpful to 
| this quiet man if ever the opportunity 
should present itself. It is a curious 
feeling, isn't it, to have come over you in 
the first three minutes of talk? 

But a couple of hundred thousand men 
on the New York Central lines seem to 
have that same feeling. Said one of them: 
| "Mr. Crowley was literally wished into 
| that job. On the morning when the 

directors were to elect a successor to A. H. 
| Smith I said to my wife, 'I don't suppose 

he's got a chance but I certainly wish they 
| would pick Crowley.' I rode down to town 
on my regular train, and the conductor, 
who had known me a long time, came up 
after he had finished collecting the tickets 
and touched my elbow. 'Do you think 
they will give it to Pat Crowley?’ he asked; 
‘Gosh, I wish they would!” 

All over the big system men were 
| pulling for Crowley, trying their best to 
| wish him into the job. Did he wish it for 

himself? Did he expect to get it? With- 
out knowing any of the facts, I doubt it. 
| Certainly if someone else had been chosen, 
Crowley would have been the first to 
| congratulate him, and after that he would 
| have gone right back to his office and 
| quietly carried on. That had been his 
record all those years: quietly, modestly, 
| doing the thing that had to be done, 
loyally supporting the man above. 
As I heard these things I thought again 


of the Scriptural assurance: "The meek 
shall inherit the earth.” 

The New York Central has 20,000 miles 
of track, serving more than 56,000,000 
people—a considerable section of the earth. 
On April gth, 1924, Patrick E. Crowley 
inherited it. 

Consider for a moment the main facts 
of his career: 

His father was a station agent at Cat- 
taraugus, New York. ''You never heard 
of that little town, I suppose," Mr. 
Crowley said, with his characteristic smile. 

I admitted that Cattaraugus has been 
beyond my horizon, but I can picture it 
just the same: a one-street community 
where everyone knows everyone, and there 
is leisure enough for friendliness. There, 
some of the boys stay on the farms, and 
some go to work in the stores which they 
later own; and some—by that miracle 
that is never without wonder, though it is 
so, very old—some go out to Astorii their 
parents and the whole home town and 
even, perhaps, themselves. ‘‘ Why, I knew 
him when—" the home town says, and 
never quite understands. 


ATRICK CROWLEY was twelve 

years old when he took an afternoon 
job as messenger at the station. Two 
years later he went to work on full time 
at a salary of five dollars a month. 

Then he was a telegraph operator, first 
on the Erie and later on the New York 
Central. They liked his work and made 
him a train dispatcher. He was chief 
dispatcher at twenty-six. Ten years later. 
at thirty-six, he was chief trainmaster; at 
forty he was assistant general superin- 
tendent; general manager at forty-eight: 
vice president at fifty-four; president at 
fifty-nine. Now he is sixty. 

he editor of the **New York Central 
Magazine" wanted to print a real human- 
interest story about him in the first issuc 
after his election to the presidency. À 
reporter was sent over the road to meet 
Mr. Crowley's old friends and pick up 
some good anecdotes. Crowley was out on 
the road himself at the time and heard of 
the reporter's pilgrimage. He wired the 
editor: "Please print only photograph 
and service record: He never issues a 
direct command. It is always “please,” 
or "I suggest,” or “if you approve;” but 
they know at headquarters what his 
"please" means, and the editor took this 
as an order. 

None the less, he rebelled a little. The 
story was very good, and the men on the 
lines were eager for something of the sort 
about their new chief. The editor engaged 
the support of the principal vice president 
and one or two directors, who agreed that 
the tale should be published. 

Mr. Crowley returned, and the editor. 
walking with him across the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, made a vigorous appeal. 
Crowley listened and smiled. 

“Just the photograph and the service 
record," he said; “that will be enough, | 
think.” 

The editor was not easily discouraged. 


COLD WEATHER 
Driving Tips 


1 Always push out clutch pedal be- 
fore starting the engine. This re- 
lieves the "drag" of the trans- 
mission on the starter. 

2 When starting in cold weather 
hold choke closed only while 
cranking. Open it part way the 
instant the engine starts and 
fully, as soon as possible. 

3 Allow the engine to warm up be- 
fore attempting to drive your car 
fast. 

4 Use alcohol or other suitable anti- 
freezing mixture in the radiator 
and keep at proper strength dur- 
ing cold weather. 

Keep radiator protected by suit- 
able cover during cold weather. 

6 Be sure you have an adequate 
supply of the correct grade of 
Mobiloil in the crankcase. 


To assure satisfactory operation during 

cold weather have your garage man or 

service station attend to the following: 

1 See that contact points in distrib- 
utor are clean and that breaker 
points are properly adjusted. 
This will result in easier starting, 
with less strain on the battery. 

2 Be sure that spark plugs are clean 
and points properly set. This 
will aid in the same way. 

3 Test to see that battery is fully 
charged. If below 1200 gravity, 
have recharged. 

4 Adjust the carburetor for cold 
weather. 

Lubricate all parts of the chassis 

including the spring leaves. This 

will protect these parts from rust, 
wear and squeaks, and the spring 
leaves from breakage. 

6 Drain the oil out of the crank- 
case. Consult Chart of Recom- 
mendatiohs for correct grade for 
winter driving. Refill with this 
grade of Mobiloil. Change oil 
every 500 miles thereafter. 


Tear out this list. Check what 
you wish to have the garage man 


e: do. Give it to him with your car. 
eck 


t Inspect and adjust contact and breaker 
points. 

(J Clean and adjust spark plugs. 

O Test and fill battery or if below 1200 G, 
recharge. 

(D Adjust carburetor. 

D Lubricate chassis and spring leaves. 

(] Drain oil from crankcase and refill with 
correct grade of Mobiloil for winter. 
o Fill radiator with alcohol or anti-freeze 

mixture. 


L] Supply radiator cover. 


Domestic Branches: 
New York (Main Ofice) Buffalo 


Boston 


VACUUM 
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cAvoid Winter troubles 


Cold weather must be specifically 
reckoned with— particularly in 
regard to lubrication. Why? 

In some cars the oil pump is lo- 
cated above the oil level,in others 
there is exposed oil piping, while 
cars with splash feed systems re- 
quire an oil that will be readily 


atomized. In these cases an oil of 


the proper character and fluidity 
is necessary to complete circula- 
tion of theoil and to assure correct 
lubrication during cold weather. 

The Vacuum Oil Company's 
Board of Automotive Engineers 
has carefully determined the lu- 
bricating oil requirements of all 
cars under winter operating con- 


ditions. Many require an oil of 


different body and character than 
is recommended for summer use. 


Is your car among these? 


For correct lubrication of 
the following automobiles 
during cold weather we — 
recommend the use of 


GNO 


Gargoyle. Mobiloil Arctic. 


Buick ewett 
McLaughlin-Buick Jordan 
Chandler (Canada) Kissel 
Chevrolet Locomobile 
Cleveland Maxwell 
Dodge Moon 

Dort Nash 

Durant Four Overland 
Essex Packard (8 cyl.) 
Flint Paige 

Gray Reo 

Haynes Rickenbacker 
Hudson Star 
Hupmobile Studebaker 


For Fords — use Gargoyle Mobiloil "E" 


If your car is not listed above, consult 
the complete Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 
of Recommendations at your dealer's. 
Then you will be sure of securing the 
oil best suited to your engine for cold 
weather use. 


In winter, drain every 500 miles 


During the winter, frequent use of choke 
and idling of engine permits an increased 
quantity of raw gasoline to get into the 
crankcase, thereby diluting the oil. For 
this reason the crankcase 
should be drained of all oil 
every 500 miles in the winter 
and refilled with the correct 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 


Chicago Detroit 


Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. New Haven 
Milwaukee 
Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis 


Make the chart your guide 


Philadelphia — St. Louis 
Oklahoma City Pittsburgh 


feos’) Portland, Me. Rochester 
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Springfield, Mass, 


ERE 


COMPANY 
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o real truth 


about skin 
beauty 


HERE is more misinformation 

in the matter of skin beauty 
than in almost any,other field of 
women’s interests. It is not, as 
many think, the surface layer of 
the skin that really determines its 
beauty. The under layers contain 
all the active forces, and the whole 


matter of skin beauty comes down: 
to keeping these forces functioning 


normally. 


That is why thousands of women 
have adopted the daily use of Resi- 
nol Soap for the toilet and bath. 
They have found that it does pro- 
tect the skin against those outside 
influences—dust, soot, wind, germs, 
etc.—which interfere with its nor- 
mal activity. 


Don’t wait until your skin begins 
to look old, coarse, oily—before 


trying Resinol Soap. Adopt its 
use now and let the soft Juxuriant 
lather guard you against these dis- 
orders. 


Should blemishes appear. apply a 
little Resinol Ointment and sce how 
quickly it clears them away. ‘This 
healing ointment has also been used 
successfully for years for the relief of 
itching, burning skin troubles. Your 
drugyist sells the Resinol products. 


Dept. C, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol 


Soap and Resinol Ointment. 
Van. 


Street 


| off the hooks, asking questions, adding to 


-Fhe American Magazine 


We can't be discouraged in this business his knowledge of what went on in the 
of writing and editing or we would never business of the road at that point." 

get to first base. He reminded the presi- You would think, perhaps, that the 
dent that all the high officials had seen the president might leave detail to someone 
manuscript and approved it. Again the else. But the presidents of my acquaint- 
smile and the same reply: ance amaze one by the way they eat up 

“Just the photograph and the service detail. Apparently you have to have an 
record, if you please." itch for. knowing all about little things; 

So the editor printed the picture andthe and for continumg to learn about them. 
record; and, following his example, I have It seems to be another. of the requisites 
printed them too. You may look at the for being’a president. : 
photograph—the quiet, rather gentle, de- Tuir. He -always «did more than ke 
cidedly friendly face; and you may read had to do: Of course Crowley didn’t need 
in the paragraphs above by what rungs he to learn telegraphy. Nobody told him to 
climbed the ladder and at what age he learn it. He was getting good enough pay 
reached each one. And when you have for a boy; and after a while he could have 
studied the face, and the record, you will been a section hand, or a brakeman, or 3 
be just about where I was when our inter- > clerk in the office. There are lots of good 
view was over. * jobs you can get without telegraphy, and 
: A -— surely, when a boy has worked all day. 
"AFTER all, there are a couple of hun- he is entitled to fun in the evenings. 

dred thousand men on the Central," I." But P. E. Crowley learned telegraphy. 
said to myself; “and most, if notall,ofthem He did the extra thing which nobody asked 
would have liked to, be president. There him to do. And he did it' extra well. A 
were a good many thousand youngsters few years later, when he was holding a 
who started. as messenger boys at five telegrapher’s job, they wanted a train 
dollars a month when he started at the dispatcher in Buffalo. ‘Send for that 
station in Cattaraugus. How did he—of youn fellow Crowley," someone said. 
so great an army—come up? What makes “He Snows his tràde and he knows every 
a prendent, anyway ?”.- *. - foot of the road." So a man who had 

o one can answer such questions fully, never seen him promoted Crowley, be- 
for there is an element of chance in every cause another man—who knew him only 
career, and there are qualities in every by his results—recommended him. 
man which no other can ever fully know. > I used to wonder how ‘it is that a few 
But talking with folks who have watched men seem to get so many opportunities. 
Patrick Crowley, and watching him my- You read over lists of directors, and you 
self that afternoon; I think I understand | find. the same names bobbing up again 
some of the reasons. Here are six of them, and again. You hear that Mr. Sean 
and what makes them interesting is the so, who is president of the This Company. 
fact that they are so commonplace. "Why, has had five offers to become president or 
I could do all those things," you say to general manager of other things. “It's 
yourself. And if you were to ask P. E. the Interests," I used to think. "The 
Crowley I'll wager that he would smile «want to keep all the power in their hands." 
at you, and say, “Of course you could.” But I've come to have a different view. 

First. He started work early: Crowley It just seems as if there aren't very many 
was twelve years old when he got his first men who are sure-fire. When a new big 
job. Sometimes I think I am in danger of job is open, the men who have to fill it sit 

ecoming a little "touched" on this sub- down and say, ' Who can we get?” And 
ject of the early formation of the habit of one says, "There's Smith "—just as that 
work. There was no dire necessity in the one man said, ‘‘There’s Crowley." So 
Crowley family. No one asked Patrick to Smith, who is already doing well, is given 
put in his afternoons' as messenger. His a chance to do better. 
time after school was his own, to do with t because he seemed to have the 
as he pleased. But something inside him- habit of doing a little more and doing it 
self hungered for work, and it is still little better. A very good habit, appar- 
hungry after forty-eight years. You have ently, if one would lie some day to bea 
to have a hunger like that, I guess, if president. : 
you're going to be a president. 

Seconp. He always kept thinking OURTH. He was never diverted in: 
about his job: Crowley stopped school at side lines: In the very brief “service 
fourteen, but he doesn't seem ever to have record” of Patrick Crowley there is onc 
stopped studying. I caught him at iteven pretty dull, dry stretch. He got to be? 
while we talked. I had to hold him to the trainmaster in August,. 1891, and he was 3 
subject, which was himself; he was always trainmaster until September, 1900. Nine 
tugging away from it, trying to interview years in a rather small town up-state. in 
me, when it was my business to interview a job that must have been monotonous 
him; trying to pick out of my penny bank after the first two or three years. 
of information something about railroads, You can picture the situation and thc 
or advertising, or the habits of folks, that routine: A home, with a growing fami 
might turn up as useful on another day. whose members were needing more all the 

People who have been with him a long time; a minor office; the same round et 
time say that he has always been like that. duties day after day. What was it leading 
"We made a trip to inspect a new to? Hadn't he better look around fer 
bridge," one of the officers told me. “It something better before it was too latc 
was sort of half business and half pleasure, “Have you ever been tempted to leave 
and coming back we all let down a little. the railroad?" I asked Mr. Crowley. 
That is, everybody except Mr. Crowley. “I don't think so," he answered. “! 
Over in one corner he was busy with his course I have had offers, but they nese! 
secretary, and whenever the train stopped really tempted me." Then he added 
he hit the platform promptlyandwasaway simply, "You see, railroading is rea 
to the freight house, pulling the papers all that I know; P're been at it all m 
ife. 
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Christmas is 
—with a Radiola 


hristmas 


Radiola III-a 


Includes four WD-11 Radio- 
trons, Brandes Headset and 


A Radiola stretches away through the narrow 
walls of the city apartment. It makes a new world 
of the old farm kitchen. It reaches out and out, 
and brings home the fun! 

There’ll be Christmas carols on Christmas morn- 
ing. There’ll be music and laughter and lectures 
and sports—day after day—week after. week. The 
new generation will grow up with a bigger world 
to live in. The older generation will get new joy 
out of life. Everybody wants a Radiola! 


« . 
‘There's a Radiola fr every purse” 
From $35 to $425 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices : 
233 Broadway 10 So. La Salle Street 28 Geary Street 
New York Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Radiola 


Z) 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


Or send for the booklet yourself ^, y 


for Christmas ideas. 


Radiola Loudspeaker. Every- 
thing except antenna and 
batteries, i . $90. 


Want a Radiola this 
Christmas? 


A gentle hint does wonders. 
Send us the name of the rela- 
tive who doesn't know what 
to get you, and we'll mail to 
him — or her—a book about 
all the Radiolas from $35 to 
$425. It may help. 
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Rock of Hges 
Hn Ideal Granite 
for 
Your family 
Memorial 


HE record of fleet- 

ing years can be 
preserved by stately 
monuments of enduring. 
granite. Rock of Ages, 
quarried from the rug- 
ged hills of Vermont, 
is famed far and wide 
through the land as a 
monumental material. 
Its natural blue-gray 
color, fine grain and un- 
yielding hardness adapt 
it to memorial purposes, 
especially where a bril- 
liant polished finish is 
desired. Insist upon 
Rock of Ages—there is 
no substitute. 


Ask for our Certificate of Per- 
fection when placing order for 
a Rock of Ages monument 
with your local memorial 
merchant. This protects you 
against inferior granites. 


Particulars about Rock of 
Ages contained in Booklet 
“A.” Write for it today. 


BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 


COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 
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There was something in the straight- 
forwardness of that which reminded me of 
the talk I once had with Henry Ford. I 
asked him what he thought about “‘side 
lines.” 

* A man doesn’t need any side lines,” 
Ford answered promptly. “If he develops 
his own business to its utmost possibilities, 
that will lead him into every other busi- 
ness. Take my case, for example. 
started making motor cars. That meant I 
had to have steel, and so I bought iron 
mines and became a miner; then I needed 
to transport the iron to my factories, and 
so I bought a railroad and became a 
railroad man. And so on. 

"Let a man start to make anything, 
even the smallest screw or nut, and if he 
makes it better and cheaper than it has 
ever been made before, he will build a 
business that will extend into all sorts of 
businesses and reach ultimately to the 
ends of the world.” 

So Ford kept on, and Crowley kept on 
—disregarding every temptation to get 
off onto a side track, traveling steadily 
forward on the main line. 

To keep moving all the time, even in the 
years when it doesn't seem to be getting 
you much; to refuse to believe that other 
helds are greener; to believe that this job 
here, if you do it better than it’s ever been 
done, will somehow lead up—that also 
seems to be an element in the making of a 
president. 

FirrH. He was always loyal to the men 
above him: We had talked only a very few 
minutes when Mr. Crowley spoke of A. H. 
Smith, the late president, whom he served 
| so long, and ultimately succeeded in 
| office. 

: “Did-you know Mr. Smith?” he asked. 

I said that I had seen him often riding 
his big horse in the park, but I had never 
met him. 
| "You missed a great privilege," he 
said, and there was deep emotion in his 
voice. "He was the finest man I ever 
knew.” 

Everyone who has talked with Mr. 
Crowley has heard him say something like 
| that; he has been saying the same thing 
over and over again for years. He loved 
A. H. Smith like an elder brother; there 
is nothing which Smith could have asked 
that Crowley would not have done. 

No one has ever had any occasion to 
doubt the loyalty of Patrick Edward 
Srowley. He was for Smith and the New 
York Central first, last, and all the time. 
Men knew the steadfastness of his devo- 
tion, and instinctively responded to it. 
| They are loyal to him, as he was to Smith. 
| That sort of unshaken, unquestioning 
! loyalty seems to be another requisite 

when you have your eyes on a piésideney: 


IXTH. He was always devoted to the 
\J men below him: Thelate A. H. Smith had 
a favorite saying: “A railroad is ninety- 
five per cent men and five per cent rust 
; and dust." Crowley has operated on that 
basis. He has never forgotten that an 
official deals with human destinies—the 
most sacred trust in the world—that 
every man on the road is of the same stuff 
as himself, with a family for which he 
sacrifices, with ambitions and hopes and 
fears and dreams. There are scores of 
stories about this human side of Crowley. 

When he was trainmaster at Water- 
town, New York, a yard brakeman com- 


mitted an unpardonable offense: The 
brakeman was a “boomer,” one of the 
picturesque company of wandering rail- 
road workers who have disappeared since 
railroading ceased to be a rough-and-tum- 
ble affair and developed into a settled in- 
dustry. The boomers corresponded some- 
what to the tramp printers of the last 
generation—good fellows but hard-boiled, 
with an itch for wandering, and the habit 
of taking good care of themselves with 
their fists. This particular boomer was a 
likable chap, so much: so that the yard- 
master accompanied him to Crowley’s 
office and waited down-stairs while he 
went up to get what was coming to him. 

The Leone strode defiantly in. There 
was a long silence behind the closed doors, 
and nobody knows exactly what took 
place between the violent offender and the 
mild-mannered young boss. But after a 
time the boomer came out, shutting the 
door very softly, and walking on tiptoe 
down-stairs. 

“Well, what happened?” demanded the 
yardmaster. 

" Fired," answered the boomer. ‘“‘He 
tied the can to me good and tight. But 
say, bo, that’s a fine man!” 

‘he yardmaster gazed in amazement. 

“You blithering idiot!" he cried. “What 
d’you mean? You say he cut your sus- 
penders, and yet you call him a fine man!” 

“That’s what I said," the boomer re- 
torted. “A fine man, and anyone around 
here that says he ain't has got a chance to 
fight me." 

The yardmaster pulled hard on his old 
brier pipe. 

"You're right," he said. 
square as they make 'em." 


AN ENGINEER who runs a commuters’ 
train into Grand Central Station, told 
this story on the day of Mr. Crowley’s 
election: i 

“He was assistant general manager in 
Albany when I was running out of there,” 
he ox “One morning I got my call, but 
I didn't show up. Our baby was choking 
with croup, our first little boy. I couldn't 
think of anything else, and so I didn't 
show up, and the trainmaster laid me off. 

“Crowley sent for the trainmaster. 

*' Did you ever have a baby with the 
croup?' he demanded. 'I guess not, or 
you'd been better able to put yourself in 
that fellow's place. I want him rein- 
stated.’ " f 

He was reinstated; he was one of the 
thousands who “wished” the new presi- 
dent into his high place. 

There was a near-wreck one day, when 
Crowley was superintendent. wo en- 
gineers, both veterans in the service, came 
within an ace of running their trains head- 
on together. It was utterly inexcusable, 
and orders came from the top—far above 
Crowley—that both should go at once. 
But Crowley had a different idea. 

“These men have some consideration 
due them,” he protested. “What they 
have just done is unpardonable, and they 
must be disciplined. Do whatever you 
please in that respect; but don’t deprive 
them of their places and their chance to 
make a living at the only trade they know. 
After all, they have been piling up a 
credit in the savings bank of good be- 
havior for many years. Their carelessness 
has made a heavy draft upon that balance, 
but there is still something left. Dis- 
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THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
IN. 156 YEARS! 


You can now buy the large type, large page ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA in the New Form at a saving of 46% 


An ideal Christmas gift 


OW —today—by acting quickly—you can buy the 

latest, complete, revised, large type, large page 
Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form for 46 
per cent less than the price of the famous Cambridge 
issue. 

To you and to thousands of others who have said, 
“Some day I shall own the Britannica,” this announce- 
ment is news of the utmost importance. It means 
that while this issue lasts, you can buy the complete 
Britannica in the New Form at the most amazing 
price reduction it has ever been possible for us to 
make in the 156 years that the Britannica has been 
published. 


Why the price is so low! 


FIRST OF ALL, the experts made a striking innovation 


—they decided to bind this issue of the Britannica in’ 


16 double volumes instead of 32 single volumes. That 
one change enabled us to save nearly 50 per cent of 
the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of 
the famous Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very 
thin but beautifully white and opaque. We placed 
an order for 1200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the 
paper market were at their lowest. 

Then it was determined to print this issue from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, which sells for 
nearly twice as much. By doing this it was possible 
to save thousands of dollars, because we did not 
have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

'The use of these plates is your guarantee that the 
text is identical with the finest de luxe sets. 


Contents identical with issues selling 
for twice as much 


Everyone who has seen the Britannica in the New 
Form has been enthusiastic about it—and no wonder. 
Line for line and word for word, its contents are 
identical with those of the Cambridge issue, which 
sells for nearly twice as much. 

'The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 
is the newest and latest issue, containing not only a 
full and authoritative account of the World War and 
its momentous consequences, but all the latest develop- 
ments in industry, art, science, invention, etc. It con- 
tains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 
illustrations—as much material as 476 books of average 
size printed on ordinary paper. 


Only 5500 sets at this 46% saving 


The early response to our first announcement of the 
Britannica in the New Form has been so overwhelming 
that our stock cannot last much longer. Orders for the 
New Form are pouring in from every quarter of the globe. 
England alone is taking several thousand sets. Of the 
original 20,000 sets less than 5500 remain for sale in the 
United States. : 


This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE 


This handsome bookcase, in dark mahogany finish, 
especially designed for us by Maple & Co. of London, 
will be given free with each set of the Encyclopædia 
Britannica in the New Form while this offer lasts. 
Mail the coupon for full details. 


Easy terms—small first payment 


A very small first payment will put the complete set of 
16 double volumes in your home immediately and yọu can 
pay the balance in easy monthly payments, so small that 
they will never be missed. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


It tells all about the Encyclopædia Britannica in the New 
Form, reproduçes a number of specimen pages (many in 
color), gives the names and shows the photographs of a 
number of contributors, explains the easy terms of payment, 
and tells the fascinating story of how our experts made 
possible such an amazing reduction in price—56 pages of 
interesting, instructive reading. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


pnn 


AM $C 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
56-page book describing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form at the special 46 per cent saving and full details 
of your easy plan of payment. 
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TEP into the legs, slip your arms through 
the sleeves and, quick as you read this, you 
are in the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


There you are ready for a day of ease and com- 
fort. Hatchway is knit to fit—not made to be 
buttoned into shape. You never wore better 
looking, longer wearing underwear. No row 
of buttons to button and unbutton every day. 
No weekly repair and upkeep cost. Try the 
Hatchway and join the million men and boys 
who wouldn't wear any other kind. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every taste. To 
suit every. pocketbook. Medium or heavy, in 
cotton, wool, worsted or mercerized fabrics. 
Most good dealers sell Hatchway Union Suits. 
But, if you have the. slightest. difficulty getting 
exactly what you want, we will gladly see you 
are supplied, DELIVERY FREE, anywhere in 
the United States. 


Men's suits 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; $6.00 


Boys' suits 
Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 


In ordering please write, stating size and en- 
closing check or money order, direct to our mill 
at Albany. A beautiful catalogue illustrating the 
complete line of HATCHWA Y UNION SUITS in 
both winter and summer weights sent free on 
request. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are inter- 
ested in stocking Hatchway Union Suits, or ask to 
In certain localities 


have our representative call. à 1 
exclusive agencies are open to the right kind of 
merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Lid., Toronto, Canada. 
Licensed. Manufacturers of these lines in Canada. 


cipline them, but don't discharge them. 
If you do, you discharge me, too." 

So the men stayed, and are still there, 
loyal and efficient employees. 

Around the New York Central offices 
and yards they call him “Pull Eighty 
Cars Crowley,” and there are various 
explanations of the way in which he got 
the name. Some say Smith gave it to 
him, some that it was wished on him b 


‘the officials of a rival road. But there is 


no question as to its significance. In the 
days when thirty cars were considered a 
fair freight train he began pounding away 
to get his division in such shape that 
eighty cars could travel over it. And by 
everlasting pounding he won his way. 
Eighty cars became a train. 

And that seems to be the secret of him, 
if there is any secret. Thirty cars were a 
train, and he went out for eighty, and won. 


Working as a messenger was a good job 
for a boy, but he decided to add teleg- 
raphy at night, and he did. Promotion 
was slow and wages were none too gen- 
erous, and lots or men got tired of rail- 
roading and drifted off into greener fields. 
But he stuck. Criticism is easy, and the 
folks at the top are often unreasonable, 
and the men below are often foolish. But 
he didn't criticize, and he didn’t scold. 
He was for Smith above and the men 
below. And Smith and the men all knew 
it, and finally he came through. 

Simple things. Old-fashioned things. 
Nine Render things. 

The meek—that is to say, the workers 
—are like that. Their modesty is disarm- 
ing. They create no animosities, leave no 
envyings or soreness behind. “‘They de- 
serve it,” people say, “‘they’ve worked for 
it and it was coming to them.” 


How Mental Tests Can Tell What 
You Are Fitted To Do 


(Continued from page 46) 


asked us to examine a dozen girls for the 
position of stenographer in his office. We 
gave them an intelligence test and listed 
their scores. Then we gave them each a 
speed and accuracy test in typing and in 
akorehands 

“The least attractive girl in the group 
made the highest score both in mental 
alertness and in stenography. The pret- 
tiest and most attractive candidate made 
an excellent showing in speed type- 
writing and in shorthand, but fell below 
the others in general intelligence. 


“THE lawyer, when he saw the scores, 
decided against the brightest but less 
attractive girl and, contrary to our ad- 
vice, employed the good-looking one. 

“Two months later he called us on the 
*phone and asked for the address of the 
other girl. ‘You were right about this 
young woman,’ he told us; ‘she made 
several serious errors in important briefs, 
cost me two days in court, and several 
hundred dollars! " 

“But how do you know that your tests 
are fair, or if they really work?" 

“ By ‘testing the test, '" replied Doctor 
Brimhall. The purpose of the test is to 
select individuals according to their abil- 
ity for certain jobs. The test can be 
tested, therefore, by giving it to someone 
whose ability is already known and 
proved. If test scores agree with the 
known ability of the persons tested, then 
the test is satisfactory. You see it can 
then be used to predict in advance the 
ability of unknown persons." 

“Can you actually predict what a per- 


| son can do in life?" 


“Pretty closely; that is, if a young man 


| should present himself at one of the test- 
| ing stations we could discover, after a 


test, his qualities, such as quickness of 
thinking, accuracy of thinking, and abil- 
ity to learn. We could then tell him 
whether he would do well in professional 
life as compared with engineering or 
mechanics; but we would hesitate to say 
whether he should choose medicine or 
law. We could tell him he would do well 
in either. 


“We can make quite accurate predic- 
tions about clerical workers. Here we are 
in the field of exact measurements. 

“Take the case of Sally Jones. Sally 
graduated from high school twelve years 
ago. Her family would not let her go into 
factory work or become a counter sales 
girl, but clerical work appealed to them. 
She applied for and obtained a position 
with a large company. Several hundred 
other ‘sweet girl graduates’ of that year 
did the same thing. Back in Sally's mind 
was the firm conviction that the work was 
temporary. She thought it was a good 
‘fill-in’ for a year or two—then marriage 
and a home of her own. 

“Sally was given routine work, but she 
rather liked it. It kept her just busy 
enough and did not distract her mind from 
the things which seemed to her the really 
important affairs of life. She liked the 
intimate association with the other girls 
in the office, the stolen chats about last 
night's dance and the lunch-hour discus- 
sions. However, Sally was conscientious 
and gave value received on her job, though 
she used her rather keen mind onh 
enough to satisfy her conscience. 

“At the end of five years, seventy-five 
per cent of the clerks who had entered the 
office with Sally were married. Another 
ten per cerit had gone to some other work. 
But for some reason Sally had not mar- 
ried and, having no special genius for 
other things, had stayed on with the 
company. 


"Cs RADUALLY, very gradually, during 
these five years, Sally's viewpoint on 
what constituted the important things of 
life had changed. She still went to 
dances and to picnics, but the next day 
she thought primarily of the job and not 
of the dance. 

“At the end of four years, because she 
had been conscientious, because at least 
for the last few months she had been 
doing decidedly better work, Sally was 
promoted. 

“The new job was interesting, and her 
mind began to dwell more and more on her 
work. As a result, another promotion 
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“Practically all my life has been spent 
in Alaska. I had a good appetite but 
was losing strength and was told that 
I was troubled with malnutrition. My 
daughter read the Yeast advertisements 
and induced me to try yeast. It seems 
to be that the lack of fresh fruits and 
vegetables gradually affected my sys- 
tem, and that yeast supplied some 
needed element. Anyway it rejuvenated 
me!" 


(Extract from a letter from Mr. Theo- 
dore A. Church of Berkeley, California) 


aru muda c 


uem 


|ncredibly simple! yet - 
thousands are finding their health again in just this way 


HESE remarkable reports 

are typical of thousands of 
similar tributes to Fleischmann's 
Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a ‘‘cure- 
all," not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked with 
the poisons of constipation — 
or when its vitality is low 
so that skin, stomach 
andgeneralhealth 
are affected—this 


has set. 


senior year. 


resolution. 
regularly. 


“Being a physician I realized that I had Chronic Gastritis. 
After eating, I always experienced a dam of distress 
and depression, which led to pain. ife was a 
battle and an agony. en Yeast was suggested, it 
seemed to hold no prospect of final restoration to 
health, but good logic prompted me to take it. I be- 
gan by eating one cake of Fleischmann's Yeast after 
each meal. I triumphed: for, in two months my suf- 
ferings ended, and since then I have felt no pain or 
discomfort." à " 
(A letter from Captain Joseph Finberg, Medical 

Corps, Chicago) 


m ? body has frequently been unable 
to keep the pace my energetic mind 
In college I received the 
honor of Phi Beta Kappa, but with 
an enforced year's rest before my 


“One day while turning the pages 
of a magazine I read a Fleischmann's 
Yeast advertisement. 
I began eating yeast 


“Very gradually at first limproved: 
then with leaps and bounds physical cured. 
vigor came flooding back to me." 

(A letter from 
Miss Stellita Treadwell of 
Memphis, Tenn.) 


simple, natural food achieves lit- 
erally amazing results. _ 
Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann's Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and ac- 
tive. At once they go to work — 
invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them 
healthy and active. 
Health is yours 
once more. 


“I am a regular walking, talking advertisement 
for Fleischmann's Yeast. All my life 

have been practically an invalid, due to 
constipation. When Fleischmann's Yeast 
was recommended to me, I ate three cakes a 
day. And after six weeks' treatment was 


It gave me 


“The cure has been permanent. I don't 
think there is a greater example than my- 
self of what Fleischmann's Yeast can do 
for one, suffering as I was for 37 years 
with chronic constipation and the 
ills that follow.” 

(A letter from Mrs. W. C. Matthews of 
New Orleans, La.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


— before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleischmann's 
Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day — spread on bread or 
crackers — dissolved in fruit juices or milk — or 
eat it plain. 

Fleischmann's Yeast for Health comes only in the 
tinfoil package—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 


All grocers have it. Start eating it today! You 
can order several cakes at a time, for yeast will keep 
fresh in a cool, dry place for two or three days. 

Write us for further information or let us send 
you a free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address: Health Research Dept., J-11, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 
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has caused 

the great change 

in the appearance 
of men’s hair 


OU cannot go into a theatre, 
ora men's club, or a business 
office, without noticing it — 
Somehow, well-dressed men 
have found a way to make the 
hair, the most conspicuous part 
of the appearance, look just as 
they want it to look at all times. 


It was not always so. 


Before Stacomb was intro- 
duced, men tried countless meth- 
ods to make their hair lie smooth- 
ly and stay that way — from old- 
fashioned pomades, which only 
matted the hair and made it 
greasy, to plain water, which 
kept it in place an hour at the 
most and then left it drier and 
more brittle than ever. 


Stacomb has changed all that. 


Now men know how to keep their hair 
constantly in order. Stacomb makes 
their hair stay in place just the way 
they like it best al] day long. 

You can now get Stacomb in two 
forms—the original light, invisible 
cream in jars and tubes, and Liquid 
Stacomb, newly prepared for those who 
prefer it. Non-staining and non-greasy. 
At all drug and department stores. 


ALO. VS. PaT. OFF. 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 
Free Offer 


Standard Labor a "New 
113 West Los me, free of charge, 


Please sen : 
ous sample tube of Stacomb 


came in a short time, which likewise 
directed her mind to her work, and thus 
the inevitable circle of more interesting 
work, closer attention, more interesting 
work, began. 

“Sally was sorry, in a way, for she was 
leaving her best pal, Mary, behind. 
Mary's and Sally's careers up to this 

oint had been die same. Fate had not 

appened to make either of them join the 
eighty-five per cent that had left; but 
from this point their careers separated, 
for ‘Sally had brains,’ as her chief said in 
comparing her with Mary. 

“Mary is still doing the same routine 

work. But to-day Sally is buying supplies 
for the company, her purchases amount- 
ing to a half million dollars a year. Her 
outside interests are a bit more staid than 
they were twelve years ago, but even at 
forty she will not be the spinster that 
Mary is at thirty. 
- “Some time ago Sally and Mary both 
took the intelligence test, their respective 
scores being 140 and 83. With this in- 
formation twelve years ago, any psy- 
chologist could have predicted their fu- 
ture careers, provided they stayed with 
the company. 

“ No one could have prophesied, though, 


. whether they would be of the seventy- 


five per cent to take on matrimonial 


bliss. 


“NJOW PII give you another case," said 
Doctor Bomball “In the same office 
with Sally was a young man named 
Henry, who to-day is well started on his 
way to an executive position. He came 
into the office fifteen years ago, an in- 
experienced man just out of school. 

“Just as Sally had no definite plans 
for the future, neither had Henry. If he 
thought about his job at all he thought 
of it only as temporary. The pay was 
sure and he had plans of saving up a bit, 
and then, perhaps, going on with his edu- 
cation. He had been a bright boy at 
school. 

“The saving was not so easy as he had 
expected. Besides, he took on more re- 
sponsibility at home, and further educa- 
tion became impossible. In the office he 
was promoted twice; but after the second 
promotion he seemed to reach a plateau. 

"He finally talked it over with his 
immediate superior, and for the first time 
he got a real insight into his job and its 
relation to other jobs, and the chance he 
had of working up. After this be began 
to speak of the company as ‘we.’ 

“Promotion came slowly in Henry's 
case, as it almost always does in a big 
company. He became discontented and 
restless many times. But two forces held 
him on the job: the need of steady pay for 
home responsibilities that had ben en- 
larged by two boys and a curly-haired girl, 
and a real liking for the job and the future 
that it might bring. 

“Henry, like Sally, left behind several 
of those who entered with him. For ex- 
ample, there was Peter, who started 
exactly as Henry did. But Peter was a 
misfit. Eventually he acquired a little 

iece of land outside the town. He 
bought a cow and some chickens and 
thoroughly enjoyed farming. He is an 
excellent farmer but a mediocre clerk. 

“There was one man, however, who, 
like Peter, could not get ahead in clerical 
work but has sailed ahead of both Henry 


and Peter financially. He left the com- 
pany, opened up an automobile repair 
shop and made, during the first year, over 
all expenses, three times the salary he was 
getting with the company. 

“These three careers could have been 
predicted accurately from the intelligence 
scores of the three men, had the tests been 
given fifteen years ago. The tests actually 
were given recently, and the scores were: 
Henry 150, Peter 58, the automobile 
mechanic 81. 


*( XIVIL-SERVICE employees are now 

subjected to intelligence tests, you 
know," Doctor Brimhall continued. “A 
new clerical test is being used in several 
of the thirteen civil-service districts and 
throughout the country, for departmental 
service in Washington.” 

“I can understand,” I said, “how you 
can tell, through performance tests, what 
a person can do in life; but isn’t it im- 
possible to predict what he wil? do?” 

* Now that," said Doctor Brimhall, "is 
exactly what we're planning to do." 

“How?” 

“Psychologists are now designing tests 
to measure character. Character tests are 
the very newest things in the psycho- 
logical world. We feel that we've done 
pretty well with the intelligence tests, 
and the next logical step is morality 
tests. 

“TIl confess that it’s dificult! But tests 
are being perfected to determine whether 
a person is instinctively honest, straight- 
forward, and emotionally stable." 

“ But can you determine positively that 
a man is honest or dishonest?” 

“I should hesitate to say ‘positively,’ 
because we’ve found that people are honest 
in spots. We know that a man may be 
unwaveringly honest in one direction and 
quite unscrupulous in another. 

“Take the case of a certain business 
man. In the business world he enjoys the 
reputation of straightforward, frank, and 
open dealing. Hs relations with his 
associates are candid and pleasant. Yetin 
his home he is a fiend of ill-temper, un- 
fairness, and insincerity. His wife and 
children flee from him. Is he quite 
honest? 

“On the other hand, there is another 
man whose relations with his wife and 
children are so open-hearted and kindly 
and so just that they revere him as the 
soul of honor. In the business world he is 
known as a crafty, hard-dealing merchant. 
addicted to sharp practice if not deliberate 
fraud. Is he a moral man? 

“You see,” he explained, ** we find each 
one of these traitsextremely complicated." 

"And yet you expect to measure 
them?" 

“Precisely as we measure intellectual 
abilities. You must remember that psy- 
chologists have only just entered this 
province. 

“ By measuring character we hope to 
determine whether a man is a good risk to 
the concern which employs him. We can 
now tell the head of a concern just how 
bright and competent his typist is, but we 
have never been able to tell him whether 
she is honest and trustworthy. That 1s 
what we hope to do. 

“She might lead the entire office force 
in speed and intelligence, and prove the 
worst choice for an important post 
cause she lacked honesty and emotional 
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What common sense steps can you take 


to prevent Dandruff and Baldness? 


HERE are theories and theories on bald- 
"De And there are nostrums and nos- 
trums which promise miracles: The miracle 
of an instant cure for dandruff! The miracle 
of actually growing hair! 


Yet the facts themselves are quite simple. 


Nothing can grow hair once the hair- 
follicle itself is dead. But, to prevent dan- 
druff and thwart premature baldness, in most 
cases it is necessary only to keep your scalp 
really clean. That is all. 


So we suggest that you employ this sim- 
ple, sensible method: Regularly once a week, 
shampoo with Packer’s Tar Soap. Work up 
an abundant lather and massage the piney 
suds well into your scalp. Then rinse. Now, 
lather again, massage and rinse thoroughly. 


In average cases, thiscommonsense method 
will make the scalp clean and free from dan- 


3 generous Samples of our products for 25c 


Send 25c for generous samples of all three Packer products— Packer's Tar Soap, 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo and Packer's Charm (a soothing skin lotion). Or 


send 10c for a sample of any single product. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our Manual, “How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” gives helpful suggestions 
for proper shampooing and explains the Packer Method. Free on request. 


Address: The Packer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Dept. 86-L, Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


PACKER'S TAR SOAP 


druff—will keep the hair strong and healthy. 
If, however, after a reasonable time, your 
regular Packer shampoos cause no improve- 
ment, do not experiment with various treat- 
ments which promise miracles. Consult your 
family physician. He may find some under- 
lying cause of trouble due to your general 
health. If not, he may recommend you toa . 
scalp specialist for local treatment. 


If you're like most men, you'll enjoy for 
its own sake the refreshing Packer lather 
with its piney fragrance. And you will be 
glad to know that pine-tar and other in- 
gredients as contained in Packer's, have long 
been endorsed by the medical profession. 


You will find Packer's Tar Soap at prac- 
tically every drug and department store— 
each cake in its own sturdy metal soap box. 
Buy a cake for each member of the family. 
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stability. She might pass an extremely  disarranged. The average person makes six 
high intelligence test, and be lacking in mistakes. 
character and social intelligence. 1. cat 11. turtle 

Ba pany for instance, a stenographer 2. deer 12. hound 
gave illness as the reason for a day's ab- 3. lion : 13. elephant 
sence from the office and drew a half- s n s eos 
day’s sickness pay. The following day she >- sku - weasel 
reported at the office with a splendid case $: peat e oe 
of sunburn. It would be fairly obvious & zebra 18. Bioman 
that she had been enjoying a holiday at 9. bison 19. antelope 
the beach. Now, if we had had a character 10, monkey 20. squirrel 


test to give this girl we could have told 
her employer previously that she was not 
a first-class moral risk." 

"How can you test for honesty?" I 


ANSWERS TO TEST NO. z 
IN THIS test of speed and accuracy of thinking 


asked. the average number of questions correctly 
“T’ll give you an example: One of our answered is 5. 
branches was called upon to test a group 4, 4 11. Socks 
of boys to be employed as messengers for 2. 8 12. 6 
a large company. Each boy was givena 3. G 13. 360 
dollar, and told to get it changed at the 4 W I No 
887 K WHITE . . 
ROLLED GOLD PLATE corner drug store: EC H 5: A k "i 
ENGINE TURNED CENTER The druggist had been previously in- 7 Y 17. R 
ae SO PAVE UNEEASE structed to give each boy ten cents too 4 poo SOn 
8. Red 18. Meter 
much change. Consequently, when the 9° 6 19. Sunday 
boy received his change he was in a 10. Hair 20. 6 


predicament, and the manner in which he 
acquiiteed himself was a significant index 
to his character. ; 

"There were only three things he could 
do:: He could give the extra dime back to 
the druggist immediately, or he could 


ANSWERS TO TEST NO. 3 
"Tuis is a test of your ability to play fair. Its 


purpose is to discover whether you can 
trusted not to peep when you are placed on 


ts T 
1885 K WHITE ROLLED | 
GOLO PLATE, HAND 
ENGINE TURNED DESIGN 


return the entire dollar and ten. cents to 
his employers, or he could pocket the 
dime himself. If he failed to notice the 


your honor to keep your eyes closed. 

If vou repost even a single success in five 
trials vou are scored 0. A subject who reports 
only failures is scored 100. Numerous tests 
have convinced the examiners that it is im- 
possible to perform this feat in five trials. One 


examiner, after long practice and fifty succes- 
sive trials, was unable to score a single success. 
No trustworthy subject has yet been found who 
could do it. 


ist. 

“ Another ‘honesty test’ given to a large 
group of school-teachers in a Mid-Western 
university yielded astonishing results. It 
showed fully one third of them to be 
guilty of overstatement in their eagerness 
to make good scores. 

“The examiners included a list of books 
in the test, and asked the teachers to 
check off the titles of the books which 
they had read. On the list were a number 
of fictitious titles. One third of the over- 


[ 


(| 


n 


ANSWERS TO TEST NO. 4 
Tuis test measures your power to hold several 
items in mind and juggle them about until the ` 
problem is solved. Some people become con- 
fused and lost in a mental process involving 
more than one quantity. The average person 
makes two mistakes. 


Always a Welcome Gift 


HEN you give a gift of 
Krementz, whether it is 
a pair of handsome links or a 
set of CorrectEveningJewelry, 


$5.50 PAIR IN CASE 

of PN ce Pe incorrect change altogether he could be 
1894 K WHITE 

ROLLED GOLD PLATE 

HAND BROCADED DESIGN 

be assured that it will be re- 


set-down as-not alert. Most of the eis in 
question returned the dime to the drug- 
$5.50 PAIR IN CASE 


ceived gladly. — ; eager teachers checked fictitious titles, 1- 2 quarters 7. 2 dimes 
Krementz quality is at once thus claiming to have read books which 1 dime 2 nickels 
i dier ra An vog ede didn't even exist! R _ ` 2. 1 quarter 8. 1 half 
fe that od. ite certüin^ to “A Western psychologist gave a series 2 nickels 2 dimes 
find among them something of tests to nine Boy Scout troops to de- 3 cents 
he will like. termine the trustworthiness of the boys. 3. 1 quarter 9. 1 quarter 
The better skon snn A/ full ling He gave an Overstatement Test, a Test of 1 dime 3 dimes 
of Krementz Jewelry. HE comes at \ | Truthfulness and Suggestibility, a Re- 1 nickel 1 nickel 
traerively boxed, fem 33 PA a $25 ceiving Help Test, a Reliability Test, an 1 cent 
for the tuxedo and full dress sets Honesty Test, and a test which showed 4. 1 half 10. 3 quarters 
whether the boy could be trusted to keep 1 quarter 1 dime 
Ye 1441 e nN 1 — his eyes closed when placed on his honor 1 dime 1 nickel 
po to do so. Y 5. 2 quarters 11. 2 dimes 
t Se “He found an average trustworthiness 2 dimes 5 cents 
= of about 75 per cent. 6. 2 halves 12. 2 dimes 
: T 2 nickels 4 nickels 
“J CANNOT predict what psychology 1 cent 
has in store for the future, butit's pret- Norg: Several of these admit of more than 


ty certain that almost every individual 
will be measured. All psychologists agree 
thatindividualdifferencescan be measured, 
though some of them disagree on method. 
But we're getting away from guesswork 


one selection. 


ANSWERS TO TEST NO. 5 


Tuis test is a measure of your ability to carry 


zl | 


bo s | 


and we'll soon be able to give as accurate 
an analysis of ability and character as a 
physician can of the. blood and organs.” 


ANSWERS TO TEST NO. 1 


| Tuts test was designed to measure mental 
alertness in recognizing familiar words when 


out complicated instructions without losing 
track of any of the items. The average person 
correctly answers five questions. 


1. 10 6. 6,17 
2. 4 ^ 7. 3,16 
3. 1,7,19 8. 8 
4. 2,5,18,20 9. none 
5. 11 10. 12 


t t &€ Bo 
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Sore throat ? 


Tablets, containing the anti- 
of Listerine, are now available 
While we frankly admit that no tablet of candy 
lozenge €?! halitosis, the Listerine 
antiseptic í i ets are very valuable 
ief for throa 


5centsa 


Li Throat 
septic 
correc t 


\s in these t ibl 
t irritations. 


as a rel 


They are 2 


package 


ment. 
E * * s 
This 1 2 
valitosts (unpleasant aote the uude e ar the 
elf, rate M \\s I isterine in the origina 
\f ells V. | jour s 
aU t Ww š Sai 
\\ you 


Listerine is 

Pina Cope only by the I 

fraudulent ERR iy eae mn 

eae dhe per page, insist upon pae 

SFE ir > cf tic in the original soe 
g unce, 7 ounce, 3 iboe “ga 
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) BATHROOM with youwillfind a mark worth 


Kohler fixtures! Why | notingand remembering. It 
not haveit? Thinkof the  isthename* Kohler" faintly , 


daily pleasure that a beau- 
tiful Kohler built-in bath 
could bring to this life- 
long business of living! 


Kohler Enameled Plumb- 
ing Ware is fine and satis- 
factory in every way. In 
design it reflects the best 
taste of our day. In the 
smooth integrity of its 
snowy enamel it gives 
promise of years of grati- 


traced in blue—our pride- 
mark—identifying a qual- 
ity to whose improvement 
we have devoted the bet- 
ter part of half a century. 


Though Kohler Ware ap- 
peals to those who always 
buy the best, it is distinctly 
not expensive. It costs no 
more than any other ware 
that you would be likely 
to consider. Ask your 
plumbing dealer to show 


fying wear. 


[ 

you Kohler fixtures. Or I 
write us for Booklet E. | 
| 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In this enamel, by the way, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 
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The Most Resourceful Boy I Ever Knew 103 


The Most Resource- 
ful Boy I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


He Took in Washing—Now He 
Owns a Laundry 


ILLIAM SHAW was just four- 

teen when, after a long illness, 

his father died, leaving a wife 
and four small children. 

The last few years had been hard ones. 
It had been difficult to provide the neces- 
sities of life for the little home. Now 
there was no money left. 

Refusing to beg, borrow, or sponge on 
relatives, the mother solicited from near- 
by neighbors the weekly family wash. 
She had to work twelve to fourteen hours 
a day to make a bare living. No wonder 
she was taken ill that winter. 

William was worried, but he didn't let 
his mother know it. Instead, he put u 
a cheerful front, and set himself the a 
of keeping up the work and her spirits. 
He called early for the washings, and did 
them himself. The ironing he did by the 
soft glow of the old oil lamp. 

“I worked from six in the morning, 
some days, until two the next morning," 
he said to me. "Mother soon got well; 
but I could not bear to see her again at 
the washtub.” 

One day he saw an advertisement of a 
washing machine. He must have money 
for the first payment. Ten dollars was the 
minimum. The largest sum of money 
William had ever handled was five. He 
went to the bank. It was a “big” deal, 
but he finally got the loan. ‘ 

The machine was installed. Work was 
turned out more promptly, deliveries 
made when promis, and the quality of 
the work never varied. Business doubled 
within a month. William hired a young 
woman to help him. As business further 
increased, other machines were added and 
more help employed. 

It is five years since William took in 
his first wash. Now, as you approach a 
certain little village in the foothills of the 
Ozarks, you see a modern laundry build- 
ing, along the upper front of which are 
these words in jet black on a white back- 
ground: 'Shaw's Steam Laundry.” 

MRS. J. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Bob Risked His Life to Save 
His Little Colored Playmate 
SEVERAL years ago, while building a 


toolhouse for a big railroad company, 
I witnessed an incident that I shall never 
forget. 

We were working on a spur which ran 
from the main line to an old quarry, situ- 
ated on a small stream that afforded a 
hne swimming hole for the boys in the 
neighborhood. A frequent visitor was 
Bob Saunders, a lad of about twelve, who 
was always accompanied by his collie 

up and a little colored boy of seven. 

Dhall , while Bob was in the water, the 
sord, boy played on an old handcar 
which stood on the spur. 


o SF (gift within 
everyones reach 
yet one too few enjoy 


Your CHRISTMAS DREAM COME TRUE! A grand piano of 
superb tonal quality, yet it occupies no more space 
and costs no more than a high-grade upright. 


Who has not longed for a grand piano on Christmas 
morning? Yet, how many have denied themselves this 
pleasure because they thought they did not have room 
or because they thought it beyond their means. 


Send for qui y pattern now. See how easily the 
Brambach will fit into even the tiniest corners, and we 


will tell you the name of the nearest music merchant 
where you can hear the Brambach's rich, vibrant tones, 
see its beautiful casing — learn of the 101 years of fine 
pianomaking which make possible that rare quality 
which is in the Brambach. 


BRAMBACH 


DABY GRAND 
S 635 p Mb 635 W. 49th St., New York City 


Please send me paper pat- 
Sold by leading Nam e 


tern showing size of the 
dealers everywhere a 
Address 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 


Brambach Baby Grand. 
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Wing Chair No, 2012 
Leg-rest disappears when not in, 


use, as in models shown below, 


[The World's Easiest Easy Chair] 


A beautiful, restful chair— 
in tapestry, velour, mohair 
or fabricated leather. 


No. 5 Special 
A popular cbair for the 
whole family, Oak, any fin- 
ish; maliogany or walnut fin- 
ish. In fabricated leather 
— brown, blue or black. 


No. 1009, 
A splendid overstuffed wing- 
chair in genuine leather, 
Ideal for den, library or 
private office. 


To All Tired 
Fathers, “A Restful 
Christmas!” 


A'THER Sa tired man evenings 

—too tired to get much rest or 
relaxation in the ordinary chair. 
The “world’s easiest easy chair" is 
looking for him! Bring them togeth- 
er—that tired man and this “‘eas- 
iest" chair—on Christmas! Watch 
him sink into its depths—put his 
feet on the leg-rest—and let the 


back recline until he finds the exact angle 
that brings utter comfort and relaxation! 


They'll be friends for life—father and his 
Royal Easy Chair—and he'll keep his feet 
off the other chairs. Mother'll like that— 
and she'll enjoy the chair, too. Royals 
are made in a great variety of styles, and 
in velour, mohair, tapestry or leather cov- 
erings. Moderately priced, fully guaran- 
teed. Sit in a Royal at your dealers — 
then buy it for Christmas! 


Royal Easy Bed-Davenport 
Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
Royal Easy Spring Units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
dresser drawer. Cedar-covered bedding comparte 
ment. Write for style book “Royal Comfort". 
Manufactured Solely By 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 


Sturgis, Michigan 
Fully Protected by U. S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 


5000 LEADING FURNITURE DEALERS 
SELL ROYALS: SEE YOUR DEALER 


On this particular day, the white 
boys were splashing around and the little 
colored boy had wandered off in search of 
amusement. Suddenly my attention was 
attracted by a woman's screams. Look- 
ing up, I saw an elderly colored woman 
running down the main track waving 
frantically. At the same time, about a 
quarterof a mileaway in theopposite direc- 
tion, I saw a rapidly approaching express. 
Between the woman and the train was a 
railroad bridge. On it sat the little negro 
boy, entirely unconscious of his danger. 

The boys in the swimming hole had 
also heard the woman and seen the train. 
Bob was the first up on the track. A mo- 
ment of quick thinking, and he bolted 
down the spur and tried the handcar. At 
first, it wouldn’t budge. Throwing every 
ounce of his strength against it, che boy 


‘tried again. This time, it moved. 


Fortunately the spur ran down-grade 
to the main line. Bob pushed the car to 
the switch, threw open the switch, shoved 
the car on the main track, closed the 
switch, so as not to derail the approachin 
train, ran after the speeding car, ca 
jumped on it. Sitting on the front of the 
handcar, the white boy grabbed his little 
colored chum and drew him aboard. 

In the meantime, the engineer had 
taken in the situation and had applied his 
brakes. The crash came, but_it was com- 
paratively light. 

Aside from a few scratches, both boys 
were unhurt. G. M. W. 


THIRD PRIZE 


He Trained a Rooster to Earn 
Money For Him 


EVER since he was a little chap, 
“Turkey” Scott's great ambition has 
been to go to college. 

“If you go, my son, you will have to 
earn your own way," his mother said. 

Turkey had a tame rooster, a beautiful 
barred Plymouth Rock, which he called 
"Uncle Sam," in honor of his country. 
The boy made a small seat that extended 
over the back wheel of his bicycle. On 
this seat "Uncle Sam" BaN h perch, 
sitting down comfortably when the wheel 
was going and standing up majestically 
when it came to a stop. 

Turkey would ride at full speed along 
the streets of Pasadena, the bird crouch- 
ing behind him. Whenever there was a 
prospect of a paying “‘house,” he would 
dismount and put “Uncle Sam" through 
his stunts, the most fetching of which was 
what the boy called “bareback riding.” 
The chicken would jump from the wheel 
to the ground, and again from the ground 
to the wheel in ludicrous imitation of a 
circus rider, while Turkey, in the capacity 
of a ringmaster, cracked his whip and 
urged on the bird with truly dramatic 
effect. So good-natured was the boy that 
few could resist the appeal of the cap 
when it was passed round. They felt that 
it was legitimate pay for legitimate en- 
tertainment. . 

During his summer vacation Turkey is 
busy in the fruit orchards and canneries. 
In the winter, he spends his spare time 
working in the big packing houses. 

Turkey expects to have every penny 0 
his college expenses in hand, by the time 
he has finished high school. I, J. R 
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< Why Can't You Live the Way 
You Want to Live? 


It SEEMS real— that barrier between the way you're living 
and the way you WANT to live— but is it actually so solid as 
you THINK? 

That chap who earns twice as much as you — and wears better 
clothes and makes influential friends — what is it that he HAS 
which you HAVE NOT? 

And why can’t you GET it for YOURSELF? 


He isn’t a college man—necessarily. ` 
Some of the most successful men in business never finished 
high-school. 


Neither has heany 
special PULL—ex- 
cept the ability to 
render service. 

But HERE’S a 
clue—walk up to him 
and question him 
about his special 
branch of business. 


—And it's ten to 
one you'll quickly see 
the reason for that 
bigger salary. 

* k k 

Thousands, yes 
millions of men in 
the business offices 
of this country are 
bound to their rou- 
tine jobs—simply be- 
cause of the limita- 
tions they themselves 
have fixed. 

They determine with all 
their might to ‘‘get ahead.” 
They resolve with set teeth to 
‘make good—in a big way.” 

Yet all the time, in the back of their minds, they 
are thinking “I cannot—1 CANNOT.” 

And though the route to achievement is clearly 
charted—and though men of average ability are travers- 
ing that route every day of their lives—advancing to posts 
of responsibility and power, and really getting heaps of 
fun from their daily work — nevertheless, these millions of 
routine men are forever seeing in themselves the LACK of 
certain qualities which they IMAGINE they can never GET. 

And so—by reason of their fatal point of view — they literally 
condemn themselves to failure. 


Why can’t you live the way you WANT to live? 
The answer is very simple: YOU CAN! 


job to another — which will steadily and surely lift you out of the 
ow-pay class and put you on the road to real success. 


How can we make so positive a statement? 


—On the evidence of more than 465,000 ambitious men who 
have enrolled with LaSalle Extension University during the past 
fourteen years and have increased their earning power—as a 
result of that training—to a degree that seems unbelievable to 
the man unacquainted with the Problem Method of home-study 
business training. 


During three months' time, for example, as many as 1,193 
LaSalle members reported definite promotion. The total salary- 
increases of these men amounted to $1,248,526, and THE 
AVERAGE INCREASE PER MAN WAS 89 PER CENT. 
What greater assurance could 

one possibly ask than this 
evidence of what LaSalle 
is doing to develop 
within ambitious men 
the capacity for big- 
ger tlungs? 

x k k 


Why can't you live 
the way you WANT 
to live 

YOU CAN! 


Stop thinking 
merely, “I am DE- 
TERMINED to get 
ahead.’ Think also: 
“I see myself pur- 
suing the TRAIN- 
ING which I NEED. 
I see myself acquir- 
ing a greater and 
greater understand- 
ing of business prob- 
lems. I see myself 
advancing in busi- 
ness power—by the 
shortest route — in 
the least time pos- 
sible.” 


Then —in order 
that you may begin 
AT ONCE to make 
that picture real— 
make your START 

toward that brighter future 
NOW-—by getting from 
LaSalle the further information you should have—the informa- 
tion which wili set you surely on your way. 


The coupon, checked and signed, will bring it to you promptly, 


If you have average intelligence, you can absolutely acquire 
the business understanding which will carry you from one big 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


There is, of course, no obligation. 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people — the 
jergeet and strongest business training institution 
in the world. 

Numbers emong its students and graduates more 
than 465,000 business and professional men and 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, 
colleges and universities. 

LaSalle-trained men occupying important 
with every large corporation, railroad and 
institution in the United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 
PS er without charge. Scores of big organizations 

ook to LaSalle for men to fill high-grade executive 


itions 
usiness 


positions. 

Tuition refunded in accordance with terms of guar- 
antee bond if student is not satisfied with training 
received upon completion of course. 


= — — — — — — — — INQUIRY COUPON —— ————— — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1233-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

o Business Management: Trainin [Q Railway Station Management: o Industrial Man agem ent Effi- 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an Training for ition of Station ciency: Training for positions in 
Departmental Executive positions. Accountant, hier Works Management, Production 

o Modern Sales ship: Training Division Agent, etc. Control, Industrial Engineering etc. 
for position as Sales Executive, [] Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. o Modern Business Correspond- 
ERE IS Sales Coach or Trainer, Degree. ence and Fracticer. Training for 

es Promotion Manager, Manu- position as es or Collection Cor- 
facturers' Agent, Solicitor, and ali (LJ Modern Foremanshi respondent, Sales Promotion Man- 
positions in retail, who positions in Shop Management, such ager, Mail es Manager, Secre- 
specialty selling. as that of Superintendent, General 

LI Higher Accountancy: Training for Foreman, Foreman, Sub-foreman, [] Commercial Law. 
paion. E RU Vh Comptroller, ps o Expert Bookkeeping. 

'ertified . Public Accountant, Cost o ersonnel and Employment Man- E] Business English. 
EN of Personnel Manager, Industrial mmercial Span 

o Ad Done nait Torelen Relations Manager, Employment [m] Co s -— 

Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Employee Service. oc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Freight Solicitor, etc. Banking and Finance. Accountants. 


Agent, 


and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training for 
lesale or 


Accountant, ete. agement: Training in the position 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Manager, and positions relating to [] Effective Speaking. 


NAME i iania OIA kane Present Position. n -ssns a 


P adresses aes 
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LEAD gives to chinaware its beauty and lustre 


LAZED china is nothing more than clay 

shaped in various forms and covered 
with a thin skin of glaze. It is this thin coat- 
ing that transforms the rough porous clay 
body into a beautiful, smooth, lustrous china 
plate or cup or saucer. And in making this 
glaze, lead has always been one of the most 
essential ingredients. 


For twenty centuries pottery has been 
coated with lead glazes. Green pottery made 
in China during the Han dynasty (206 B. C. 
to 220 A.D.) bore a lead glaze, as did the 
pottery of the ancient Assyrians and Egyp- 
tians. For hundreds of years Europe and 
every country influenced by European civili- 
zation have used pottery made of common 
clay covered with lead glazes. 

Today many thousands of pounds of lead 
are used every year in making both trans- 
parent lead glazes for fine chinaware and 
brilliant, glossy opaque enamel glazes put on 
sanitary bathroom fixtures, swimming pool, 
bathroom and kitchen tile and ornamental tile. 

Any one of the three lead products, white- 
lead, red-lead or litharge, can be used in mak- 
ing lead glazes. Makers of fine chinaware will 
use, as does one manufacturer, as much as 
80,000 pounds of white-lead a year and only 
1,000 pounds of red-lead. Others in the in- 
dustry use large quantities of red-lead. They 
will reverse the above figures and use many 
times as much red-lead as white-lead. 


The use of lead 
paint 
v4 IN lead in 
pottery is constant- 
f ly serving and helping to 
____ beautify your home, the 


tonnage of lead used in this way is not so 
great as that used in paint. Everywhere you 
go you see white-lead paint protecting houses 
from the attacks of weather. Approximately 
350,000,000 pounds of white-lead are used on 
wooden and other non-metallic surfaces each 
year. Red-lead paint prevents rust from eating into 
and destroying iron andsteel. 
Many who never before 
seriously considered the 
truth of the maxim, “Save the surface and 
you save all," are now using white-lead and 
red-lead to protect their investments. 


' Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy red-lead 
are the names of the pure white-lead and 
red-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg is reproduced the 
picture of the Dutch Boy Painter shown be- 
low. This trademark guarantees a product of 
the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include linseed 
oil, flatting oil, babbitt metal and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes lead 
products for practically every purpose to 
which lead can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you want information regarding 
any particular use of lead, write us. 

If you wish to read further about this won- 
der metal, we can tell you of some 
interesting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably most com- 
plete story of lead and its many 
uses is * Lead, the Precious Metal," 
published by Century Co., New 
York. Price, $3.00. If you are un- 
able to get it at your bookstore, . 
write publisher or order from us. 


Save the surface and 
you save all Av eug 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.: St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 
California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 487 Chestnut Street. 
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My Twenty-one 
Years as an 


R. F. D. Carrier 


(Continued from page 59) 


and put on their own stamps. I think 
he is about right. At Christmas time we 
put on two or three hundred penny 
stamps on post cards every day for four 
or five days. 

Sometimes there are things in the box 
besides pennies. A carrier near here 
found a woman waiting by her box one 
morning. 

“Don’t you dare to open that box!" 
she cautioned him. ‘‘There’s a bird's 
nest in it." 

And she met himevery day after thatun- 
til thebrood had grown up and flown away. 

Parcel post packages that are sent 
C. O. D. give us a lot of trouble too. They 
have all kinds of queer contents. One 
carrier I know delivered one thousand 
baby chicks, sent from Ohio to Pikesville 
last year. They came in fine shape and 
very few died. At Christmas time our 
cars—for we all use cars now—look like 
Santa Claus's sleigh. Bundles are strapped 
on the running boards and somet.mes 
even on the top. 

People pack their goods much better 
than they used to; but I do wish they 
would get out of the habit of using shoe 
boxes. A heavy paper-wrapped parcel 
carries better than a poor box, which is 
likely to break open. 

All insured parcels are delivered to the 
houses. And this is where the R. F. D. 
man shares in what is the main trouble of 
the city carrier: he has to wait for some- 
one to come to the door. In cold weather 
particularly, this waiting business gets 
to be mighty uncomfortable. Likely as 
not, when we do get the folks to the door 
they won't have the right change on hand, 
although they ought to keep it ready 
after they have ordered a C. O. D. by 
parcel post. Perhaps the carrier will have 
to wait while Johnny runs over to borrow 
fifty cents from a neighbor, or maybe the 
carrier is asked to bring the parcel again 
to-morrow, or even to put up the money 
himself! ‘This last, of course, is outside of 
the regulations. 

The main things sent on my route were 
auto tires, tubes, and accessories, knife 
sharpeners, and ladies’ silk stockings, 
which we carry by the hundreds. 


E CARRIERS call the cards the 
“Cheap Christmas gift,” and we 
have good reason to dislike them. One 
Christmas, for the two hundred odd 
families on my route, I had by actual 
count five thousand, two hundred post 
cards. One thousand a day! You can 
handle four letters in the time it takes to | 
handle one picture post card; that is, it 
takes a carrier four times as long to route 
and deliver a post card as it takes to do 
the same for a letter. 
Maybe you don't believe that. But 
think a moment: The cards are surfaced | 


Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


The swivel 


with some stuff that makes them shiny; | 
this stuff sticks when it gets warm or ' 
damp. Cards stick fast to other cards, 
and have to be pried apart. In this way 


H ; ; The swivel 
says it's a This substantial shell of gold says eg 
Simmons. is drawn over a core of base metal in the making of Simmons. 


Two trim Sim- 
mons link de- 
signs are shown 
twice cnlarged in 
the panels below. 


or every man on your list 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


A MAN can't have too many watch chains— 
certainly not too many Simmons Chains! 
There are styles and link designs of infinite 
variety in Simmons Chains—many that are 
appropriate for every-day wear, some de- 
signed especially for evening wear. 

Each is made with skilled craftsmanship, 
link by link a finished work of art. Into each 
Simmons link long wear is built by the special 
process of drawing gold, green gold or Plat- 
inumgold over stout base metal. 

Your jeweler has the ideal Christmas gift 
"for every man on your list,” $4 to $15. 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


every Simmons Chain. From the original ingot (illus- 
trated actual size) until the smallest link has been 
wrought out, the ratio of gold to base metal is con- 
stant. With this special Simmons process dura- 
bility and clean-cut design follow naturally. 


only comfort 


is in. being sure 
3.—— id 2 2 rd: 


HEN the last word has been 

spoken, you cam be comforted 

by the thouglit £hat.you have proved 

worthy of fine sentiment — only if 

you have provided the utmost of 
urial protection for the loved one. 


The Clark Grave Vault affords burial 
protection that is positive because it 
is made according to a natural law; 
itis permanent because it is made of 
Keystone copper-steel. To accept an 
imitation is to defeat your whole 
conception of protection. For a quar- 
ter of a century no Clark Vault has 
failed. It keeps out every drop of 
moisture. 


It can be supplied by leading funeral 
directors in every part of the United 
States. 


You are assured of Clark protection 
only when you receive the Clark 
Fidelity Certificate covering the 
vault delivered to you and embody- 
ing the fifty year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo 


GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


as 
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they often become attached to another 
piece of mail, and are dropped into the 
wrong box. Sat 

Fully half of the cards are addressed in 
pencil. If the writing gets soiled or wet, 
the address is very dibus to read. Then, 
too, all of the cards seem to have been 
addressed in a hurry; the writing is care- 
less and occupies ouly half the space it 
would on an envelope or on a regular 
ost card. This also makes the address 
ard to read. But no carrier. kicks much 
now. Even at Christmas time people are 
sending more and more cards in envelopes. 

Next to Christmas, Valentine's Day 
and Easter bring the most cards; a few 
are still sent at Thanksgiving, but not 
half as many as were a few years ago. 

One of the fine things about a carrier's 
Rb is that it is never alike any two days. 
“very morning is a new adventure. Any- 
thing may happen along the road. This 
year every carrier around here came in 
with a yarn about a black bear. At first 
we all thought it was a joke. The idea of 
a black bear prowling around fifteen miles 
from the city of Baltimore in the year 
1924! Bue, last week, à man a little way 
up the road met that bear-and killed 
him. aa te A id 

One morning I was just coming up a 
hill toward a house on my route, -when I 
saw Smoke. I got'out of my car ta investi- 
gate, and found.that a fire had started ‘in 
a'smokehouse and, was, raging, With a bad 


‘wind, blowing toward, the” diveHing. I 
fhrtily ard’ a-few.iieighbors in: 


joined the 
fighting the fire; but therë was no water 
supply near, and we didn't have a China- 
man's chance to save the house. We just 
did get the furniture out. I was might 
late that day, but nobody grumbled. 
Folks don't like the mail man to be late; 
but if he has an exciting story to tell he'll 
be forgiven. 


NOBODY likes to get a letter on which 
there is postage due. One of the car- 
riers near here tells a funny yarn about a 
woman, a foreigner, who received a letter 
from the old country marked twenty cents 
due. He offered it to her, asking for the 
twenty cents; she refused it, shaking her 
head. He stayed a moment, not knowin 
exactly what to do. Finally, he noticed 
that he had made a mistake and that the 
postage charge should have been fifteen 
cents. So he called to the woman, trying 
to explain. 

As soon as she heard “fifteen cents” 
she smiled, showing all her teeth, and 
cheerfully gave him the money. She 
thought she had got the best of a bar- 
gain! 

When a house is quarantined for any 
cause, the people who live there are not 
supposed to send out any letters. But al- 
though they will observe the quarantine 
in other ways, they seldom stop sending 
word to their kinfolks. The carrier leaves 
mail at the box before a quarantined 
house, but he does not collect any. So 
some of these quarantined folks will slip 
over to a neighbor's box and drop letters 
in that. Of course when this mail is col- 


lected and sent off it may spread disease 
germs right and left. 

Complaints against an R. F. D. carrier 
aren't very many. Naturally, we run into 
a few cranks, though. One carrier near 
here had a sweetheart on his route, and 
one day an elderly spinster lady, looking 
ny the road, saw ka stop to kiss his girl 

he spinster promptly sent in a com- 
plaint, stating that the carrier was late, 
and why. The official to whom she wrote 
merely observed that if the R. F. D. man 
had kissed the complainant maybe she 
wouldn’t have been so quick to object. 


OLKS who get a lot of mail neve: 

bother to enter complaints. But take 
a man or woman who gets only an occa- 
sional letter, and they will examine the 
date of the post-marks, and if it is a mail 
late a complaint goes in. 

But these little disagreeable features 
are nothing compared with: the generosity 
of folks along the route. On cold winter 
days I’ve found many a bowl of hot soup, 
or maybe a cup of steaming cocoa or cof- 
fee, waiting for me at the mailbox. Some- 
one had seen. me.coming down the road 
and had rushed it out to mé;- In the sum- 
mer time it was cakes and ples, or fruit and 
ice cream... When there was a wedding oi 
a party along my. route, I was sure of get- 
ting my:share of the good things cooked 
for the occasion. At oninia, I usually 
had half a hundred gifts—including stick- 
pins, knives, ties, hendkerchicfe cigars, 
money, ‘chickens, ducks, turkeys—wait- 
ing for me at the boxes all along the 
twenty-four miles of my route. 

Even on the off days some mighty nice 
things would happen. Perhaps a child 
would wait for me, a faded flower clutched 
tight in a moist little fist. 

There is very little stealing from mail 
boxes. Once in a while, children climb up 
and take out something, usually a picture 
post card; and of course this has to be re- 
ported to their parents. Sometimes a 
light-fingered darky takes a chance at 
finding something worth while. Once 1 
had a complaint from a man who had re- 
ceived a letter supposed to contain five 
dollars in payment of a bill. The sender 
of the letter claimed to have put the 
money in; the man who complained said it 
was not in when he received it. Yet the 
seal was not broken. After a little in- 
vestigation I found that the daughter-in- 
law of the sender had written and posted 
the letter. She confessed that she had 
pocketed the five dollars, intending to 
keep it for herself. 

But almost everyone trusts the R. F. D 
carrier. One colored man came to an R 
F. D. postman the other day and asked 

“Boss, you goin’ near the bank?” 

“Why, yes,” said the carrier. 

“Well then, jes’ take my bank book and 
this money, and put it in for me." 

He handed the carrier forty dollars and 
his bank book, and was disappointed 
when he found that he had to be refused 
He understood that he might mail the 
money and book, but he thought it much 
safer in the hands of the carrier. 


‘THE Man Behind the Man Behind 


train dispatcher over whose division 350 trains pass each day. 


the Throttle" is an interview with a 
He relates 


some of his thrilling experiences in handling runaway trains, and in man- 
aging traffic during heavy storms. When you travel by rail, you never see a 
dispatcher—yet, as this article will show, your safety depends upon him. 


Comfortably, 


The beautiful and useful Fuller brushes 
that you select in the quiet comfort of 
your own home are brought to you by 
the Fuller Man at just the time you want 
them. They are neatly packed in holly 
boxes, ready for mailing or to hang on 
the tree. 


And then 1f you find that there is some- 
one you have overlooked, or another 
you wish to remember, the Fuller Man 
still has time to bring more of these 
attractive gifts before Christmas. 


The Fuller Man saves you ever so much 


69 USES — HEAD TO 


weary shopping among the crowds. He 
is scheduled to call on you regularly— 
but is always ready to come at any 
other time you send for him.  Tele- 
phone the nearest Fuller office. Or 
send a card to Hartford and we will 
mail you the “Handy Brush Book,” and 
arrange to have your Fuller Man call 
promptly. 

The Fuller Brush Company, 1098 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. Branch 


Offices in over 200 cities. (In Canada, 
Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Do Your Christmas Shoppin 


PULLER EXQUSHIES 


FOOT— CELLAR TO ATTIC 


Grae r. 8. co 
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“From Dot and Daddy —a Kodak 

It has been hard for Dot to keep the 
big secret but she managed somehow, and 
mother 1s the most surprised person in the 


world. And pleased, too. A Kodak is just 
what she wanted. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


© Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodet cin 
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Good Losers I’ve 
Known 
(Continued from page 7) 


death in an impersonal way. It visits 
the homes we visit. It touches our friends 
and our acquaintances; and our hearts 

o out to them in sympathy and love. 
We are very brave and very faithful then! 
We speak the words of encouragement 
which we hope will soften their grief. We 
beg them—not in these words, but in 
this spirit—to be good losers. ‘Be brave! 
You must be brave now!" we whisper. 
And that really means: ‘Be good losers! 
You must be good losers now!" 

Then we depart to the happy home 
where death has not entered. We never 
understand what has happened to our 
friends, until it happens to us; until our 
turn to lose a loved one has come. 

This is the thing we so easily urged 
them to bear bravely! This is what it 
means to lose! This is the cause of all 
those tears which seemed to us so futile. 
Where are now our faith and our phil- 
osophy? We had them glibly enough for 
others! 

But this is different. That fluttering 
crape is on our door; and these flowers of 
sympathy are coming in to us! Within 
that silent room our Tved one lies—and 
men and women turn to us with one weak 
phrase: “Be brave! You must be brave!” 


ND now the minister is reading the 
ritual for the dead. We've heard it a 
score of times before, but how different it 
sounds to-day. There were beauty and 
consolation in it a year ago, when the old 
lady across the street was buried. We 
noted particularly how tenderly the min- 
ister read the service that day. But that 
was their mother. Now it is our mother; 
and we can scarcely hear the service for 
our sobbing. All that we can think of is 
that we have lost her. She was always 
ours; we cannot recall a day until yester- 
day (or was it the day before?) that she 
was not with us. Now we must face every 
to-morrow without her—and yet friends 
bid us to be brave. 

Will life ever be the same? 

Not quite, of course; but life may still 
be joyous and worth-while. We should be 
false to that lovely mother to despise life 
now. She stood up under uncounted 
blows—for our sake. For us she faced 
even death itself. That we might live, she 
sacrificed comfort, leisure, health, pleas- 
ure. She was constantly “giving up” 
something for our happiness. 

We ourselves did not wholly come up to 
her high hopes for us. She expected us to 
be better than we are. We failed her in 
that, but she loved us to the last. When 
he was taken, who was once her lover, her 
husband, and then our father, life must 
have looked bleak and barren to her. But 
she clung to life, even then; not for what it 
held for her, but for what it held for us. 

She was a good loser! And her entire 
life should be an inspiration to us, her 
children, to be good losers, too. 

And this is what I would teach Bud. 
"There is nothing in victory itself. There 
1s everything in courage and faith and 
self-respect. 


Will This "Ad" Pay? 


This FREE book describes the profitable 
advertising and selling methods of 26 
highly successful advertisers in Retail, 
Manufacturing and other lines. 


Tells Which Advertising Pays— 


No theories! This book contains the author- 
ized statements, results and advertising 
costs of well-known firms. After reading 
it, J. M. Dickson, Mgr., Sterling Wheel- 
barrow Co., Cleveland, wrote us: “A wise 
man learns by others’ experience." 


S. D. Warren Paper Co. States— 


***Does Your Advertising Pay?’ is the best 
‘brass tack’ advertising information we have 
seen in a long time." If you want more 
sales at less cost—regardless of the size or 
nature of your business—read this book— 


It's FREE With Coupon Below— 


Chicago-Brooklyn-Londoo 
CANADA: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO 


8 Distinct Uses 


Selling—speeds out excellently 
filled in letters, circulars, etc., to 
prospects. 
Recording—quickly and accurately 
imprints office records, etc. 


Shipping—a ccurately addresses 
tags, labels, waybills, invoices, etc. 


Comecting- gets out statements on 
time, heads and dates bills. 


5 Disbursing—autom atically lists 


names, numbers, rates, etc. 


6 Routing—lists route sheets. 


Straight Addressing—10to20times 
faster than pen or typewriter! No 
errors! 100% neat and legit 


Identifying—For machines, cream 
cans, shrubs, etc. 
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They'll Last! 
for Months ~ for Miles 


Thousands of motorists have told us. 
Ask them and they'll tell you. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mckevs of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
MoMav Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers 


4O Years 
of Knowing How 


And now we present to the 
RE CHAIN ioctoring public the latest 

' TheBetter McKay standard product 

McKay Red Bead Bumpers. 


TE Cut ¥ ifn 
RAT S | 


There is no. place or game in this 
world where he can hope to win without 


| hazarding loss. Fortune never smiles on 


anyone all the time. That partner, mis- 
fortune, is always to be met. I tell Bud 
that life will expect him to give up much; 
it will even compel him to give up much. 
And when those tests of his character 
shall come to him I want him to meet 
them manfully and graciously. 

“Do your best to win," I say often to 
him; “but be at your best if you lose. 

“ Be neither a quitter nora cry-baby, nor 
a cheat. Take no advantage which you 
would not also give. Fight hard and try 
hard; but if, to win, you must lose your 
self-respect and the esteem of others, 
take the loss, and come home proudly. 

“Hope to win, but be prepared to lose. 
All that has happened to others may 
happen to you. Vou are no exception in 
this world. You are here to bear blows 
and to suffer hurt, disappointment, and 
even sorrow. They are bitter things, but 
they are a part of life. 

"[ cannot teach you how always to 
succeed. For the sake of your soul and of 
zour life on this earth, I would not do it if 
1 could. I would not want you to be either 
so clever, or so strong, as to be invincible. 
You would be the most miserable and 
the loneliest man on earth. All the zest of 
all the games which make this life so rich 
in variety and pleasurewould be denied 
to you. A sport which offered you no 
hazard of defeat would be a tedious bore. 


"SINCE loss is so necessary to you and 
yourhappiness, you must know howto 
lose. You can be as great in your failures 
as you appear in your successes. You can 
win men’s admiration and men’s love by 
the way in which you accept reverses. 
You can rise in the estimation of the 
world if only you will abide manfully by 
the judgments of the world. You must be 
neither a bad winner nor a bad loser. You 
must not let victory make you over- 
proud and boastful or defeat make you 
intolerably miserable. 

‘Therefore, my son, I want you to 
balance your life well. Bear with modesty 
and grace the good things which come 
your way, and all who know you will 
rejoice in your possession of them. Bear 
with courage and fortitude and the self- 
same grace and modesty your losses, and 
all who know you will share with you the 
burden of them. 

“To be a despised winner is the worst 
thing that can happen to you. To be the 
loser, loved, honored and respected, is in 
itself to be triumphant. The despised 
winner has proved his skill or his cunning; 
the good loser may have lost a game, or a 
| match, or a battle; but he has strength- 
| ened his soul.” 


“A MAN Who Lost His Sight But Not 
His Vision”’ is an inspiring story next 
month of a blind man who is now the 
head of a big corporation. *'I never 
even think of myself as blind," he 
says, in telling you how he saved 
$5,000 out of his own earnings before 
he was twenty-one, and how he 
conducts his business to-day. This 
remarkable article will reveal to you 
how a great handicap can be offset, 
and even turned to advantage. 
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THE EDISON-DICK MIMEOGRAPH 


A duplicating machine for offices 


It now employs the new MIMEOTYPE 
Stencil Sheets, which are used without mois- 


tening—our latest achievement—as well as 
DERMATYPE, the stencil paper which first 
popularized stencil printing. 

The Mimeograph rapidly reproduces, by the 
thousands, splendidly printed copies of originals 
which may be typewritten or drawn with a 
stylus, such as Form Letters, Bulletins, Diagrams 

or kindred matter—and at a low cost. 


Sizes of Mimeographs to suit requirements— 
proportionate prices. 

An inquiry from you will bring in reply full 
information concerning its efficiency. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, “Did you 
hear from him today?” They 
should say, "Have you heard 
from him today?" Some spell 
calendar ‘‘calender” or “‘calan- 
der." Still others say "between 
you and I" instead of “between 

ou and me." It is astonishing 
how many persons use ‘who’ 
for “whom” and mispronounce 
the simplest words. Few know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “e's” or “m's” 
or "r8," or with "ie" or “el.” 
Most persons use only common 
words-- colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Thetr speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate Incorrectly, 
when you use fat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
cnormously. A striking command of English enables you 
to present your ideas riearty. forcefully, convincingly, 
If your language is incorrect it hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people ure too polite to tell you about 
your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of 
creating instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
'anguage in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
In two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old tnethods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are 
forgotten, ‘The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make- and 
then showing you the right way, without usking you to 
memorize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course 
is the speed with which these habit-formiug practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes "second nature’ 
to speak and write correctly. 


FRE Book on English 


and 15-Minute Test 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
bustness. and in social life correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day— tn your own home 

you can actually see yourself improve by using the 
100; self-eorrecting method. 


Mr. Cody has prepared a simple 15-minute test with 


correct answers, which you ean take In your own home 
so you ean fell at once just where you stand. If you arc 
emMeaent In. Enelish. it will give you greater confidence, 
Wo you are deficient you surely want to know it. Write - 


today for this test it is free. We will also gladly mail 
"en eur new free book, "How to Speak and Write 
asterty Logbsh.” Merely mall the coupon or a postal 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
912 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
912 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pleas send me vour Free Book 


and Wote Nbasterly PLanalish. and also the Lo-munste 


"How fo Speak 
pu | 


| 
| 
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| 


SHERWIN CODY | 


A Bank President Who Used to Drive 
| a Street Car 


(Continued from page 37) 


those cakes of ice for several hours I 
could almost eat my weight in ham and 
s. 

* Well, that was one job. Another one 
was as time-keeper for a man who was 
building part of a railroad line leading 
into St. Louis. It is now the Wabash. 
‘That work was tame compared with my 
ice wagon experience. 

“Yes, and it was tame compared with 
another occupation which 1 sampled: I 
drove a sprinkling wagon one season. It 
begins to look as if the driving business 
had an irresistible fascination for me, 
doesn't it? 

“ As for the sprinkling job— well, I'll tell 
you. All I had to do was this: Go down 


oe 
73 


to the barns at six in the morning and. 


feed the horses. Then hitch them up, 
drive some distance to a pond, and pump 
water into a high tank d 

When I had pumped the water into the 
tank, it would flow down by gravity 
into the wagon. That was the only part 
of the job that required no effort on my 

art. 

"Having filled the wagon, I drove it 
around the streets where people had paid 
for this service. In those days, the sprin- 
kling was paid for by private subscriptions. 
Now it is taken care of by taxation. 
When the wagon was empty I would drive 
back to the pond and tank up again. As 
to the wagon, I mean! When six o'clock 
came, I called it the end of a more or less 
perfect day, and went home. 

"When it rained, we naturally had a 
vacation from street sprinkling. I spent 
it driving a coal wagon." 


AT SEVENTEEN, as I have already 
explained, young Wade was on the 
front platform of a street car; still driving 
ahead literally, but not figuratively. So 
far as his own prospects were concerned, 
he seemed about on a par with the horse 
he drove. However, they were different 
in several important respects: The horse 
had neither youth nor energy; and it is a 
dead certainty that the horse had no 
light of humor in its patient eyes. The 
young man had all three. 

"When I was about twenty," Mr. 
Wade continued, “I got a job at the Fair 
Grounds. I was really just a day laborer; 
but it was there that i had my first ex- 
perience in being promoted. For after 
about a year 1 was made gate-keeper. 

“At that time, the St. Louis Fair was 
the largest in the country. It was held 
annually, and lasted only one week. But 
there was also a permanent attraction in 
the shape of a very good Zoological Gar- 
den. So my job was an all-the-year-round 
one. As gate-keeper, I collected the ad- 
mission fees, the easiest work I had ever 


' done. 


' 


“The secretary of the Fair Grounds as- 
sociation lived out there. He was really 
the manager. Of course he got to know 
me; and in 1879, When his clerk died, he 
gave me that position." 

“But how," I interrupted, “could yox 
do office wel k ; n 


at stood there.‘ 


For once there was no trace of laughter 
in his eyes as he said: “ Because I had at- 
tended a business school every night for 
three years, except when it closed for the 
summer vacations.” 

“Oh,” I said. “That explains it.” 

“Yes,” he replied simply. “‘ That ex- 
plains it.” 

He made no further comment. But in 
my own mind I recalled the kind of work 
he had been doing in those three years— 
driving a street car, working as a day 
laborer, keeping the gate; jobs that meant 
long hours, to say the least. Two of them 
meant physical fatigue as well. And, be- 
sides, there was the temperament of the 
boy, with even more than the average 
youth’s love of fun and pleasure. It was 
plain that he had learned to drive himself 
as well as to drive a horse. 

“After three years as clerk,” he said, 
going on with the story, “I was made 
secretary of the association. I held the 
position four years. It was a nice job and, 
for those days, a good one. My salary 
was two thousand dollars a year and I had 
a house rent free. That was an important 
item, for by this time I was married. 


ui HILE I was out there, I had my 

first experience trying to put over 
a business deal. There was a nice little 
lake on the grounds; so I decided to en- 
gage a famous swimmer, to give an 
aquatic exhibition. I planned to charge 
special admission, and: ‘hoped to make 
quite a bit of money. i 

“The day of the event came, as beau- 
tiful a May morning as you ever saw. 
had advertised extensively that the ex- 
hibition would begin at two o'clock; and 
at one-thirty the street cars on the way 
out there were packed like sardine boxes. 
Then, at one-thirty-two came a sudden 
and terrific downpour of rain! The result 
was that not a soul got off the cars. 

“I don't think I took in a dollar! Th: 
experience left me not only broke but in 
debt. Something had to be done. So | 
conceived the idea of writing a ‘Guide’ tc 
the Zoo and selling it for twenty-five cents 
a copy. I wrote it, had it printed—but 
nobody would buy it. So I was three hun- 
dred dollars deeper in debt than before. 

“Well, Į thought and thought; and 
finally I went around to the merchants. 
solicited advertising to be printed in thc 
‘Guide,’ and gave it away. Fifty thou- 
sand copies of it! But I made enough out 
of the advertising to pay every cent I owed. 

“After I had been secretary at the Fair 
Grounds four years, I resigned, because | 
didn’t like the racing element that was 
creeping in. I went then with a litho 
graphing concern and did very well as a 
salesman. But I always had liked res! 
estate, always had a fancy for the busi- 
ness. So I got two independent operators 
to come together, and we three formed 2 
new firm. 

“The first sale I made was of an otd 
residence, at the corner of Grand and 
Washington Avenue, for twenty thousand 
dollars, with five hundred dollars as my 
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NOTHING CAN TAKE THE PLACE OF DUOFOLD QUALITY AT CHRISTMAS 
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OVER-SIZE DUOFOLD PEN $7 - NEW “BIG BRO.” DUOFOLD PENCIL TO MATCH $4— Their First Christmas Together 


34 “Inquiring Reporters" 


Settled the Gift Question for You 


When they found more people 
wanted the Parker Pens than any other make 


Yes, and a Parker Duofold with 25-year point will make 
this a 25-year Christmas for those to whom you give it 


uut 


Combination 


Duofold Jr. 
$5 


WHEAT they told the “Inquiring Reporters” 
from 34 newspapers is the answer you 
would get if you asked your friends and loved ones 
to name their Christmas gift. 

Out of 2024 people picked at random more 
named the "Parker" Pen than any other make 
when the reporters asked: What pen will you 
buy next?” 

And there's no finer gesture of affection than 
to send these reigning favorites instead of trifles 
that have no permanent value. 

To the man give the $7 Over-size Duofold 
with the man-size grip, and the extra ink-supply 
that is just like money in the bank when needed. 

To the woman or girl give slender Lady 
Duofold, $5. To the boy give Duofold Jr., $5. 

Duofold pencil to match any one of the pens, 
$3.50. New "Big Bro." Duofold Pencil, $4, a real 


mate for the Over-size Duofold Pen in build and 
finish. The first mechanical pencil with a bal- 
anced over-size grip that doesn't cramp or tire, but 
makes a friend of the hand the instant you grasp it. 


Satin-lined Gift Box De Luxe included with 
Duofold Pen and Pencil sets, called Parker 
Duofold Duettes. 


All Parker Duofold Pens are made in flashing 
plain black, as well as lacquer-red, black-tipped. 
All have the jewel-smooth Duofold point that's 
guaranteed, if not abused, for 25 years’ wear. All 
have the same hand-fitting symmetry and balance 
that inspire writing, and give one’s penmanship 
the speed and character that win with the world. 

But don’t be late in ordering from the first pen 
counter —else there may not be time to have your 


Duofolds engraved with the names of the lucky /* 


ones who're to get them. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY . JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


SPOKANE * LONDON, ENG, 


Lady Duofold 
$s 
piece jor Ribbon $1 extra 


Rivals the j 
\ beauty of the 
Scarlet 


4 anager x 
Y 
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For You Who Care 


The way that brought whiter, cleaner teeth to millions 
the world over 


ANEW way of teeth cleaning has come 
into world-wide use. Dentists of some 
© nations are advising it today. Millions 
Pathe the benefits it brings. 

It is at your command. A ten-day test is 
sent to all who ask. If you have not yet tried 
it, mail this coupon now. 


Don’t neglect film 


Your teeth are coated with a film—that 
viscous film you feel. Unless you combat it 
daily, it threatens constant harm. 

That clinging film, if left on teeth, soon 
becomes discolored. Then it forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Germs breed by 


Protect the 


of formation. One removes it without 
harmful scouring. 
Dental authorities have proved these 


methods effective. A new-type tooth-paste 
has been created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 


Leading dentists everywhere began to ad- 
vise it. Now a large percentage of those you 
meet are enjoying its results. 


New-day factors 


Pepsodent embodies several factors which re- 
search proved essential. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, also its starch digestant. 

This is to better neutralize mouth 
|| acids, to better digest starch deposits. 


'These things mean a new era in 


millions in it. They cause many Enamel teeth cleaning. Tew-bring a now 

serious troubles, local and internal. Pepsodent dis- $ DN d 
Most people have suffered more ateata ihe conception of what clean teeth 

or less from troubles caused by film, then re- mean. The whiter teeth you see 


moves it with an 


everywhere now show one con- 
film. agent far softer spicuous effect. 
H than enamel. 
Now they combat it Never use a You can quickly learn by a 
3 : > ) " 
Modern research has discovered a el delightful : test what Pepsodent 
two ways to fight that film. One harsh grit. means to you. 


disintegrates the film at all stages | 


Why not find that out? 


Papsodeni 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
1104. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ay tube of Pepsodent to 


Dept. 354, 
Mal 10 


Only one tube to a family 


1585 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


This test will show 


Send this coupon for a 10 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth fecl after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 


cous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Then decide your future 


course by what you see and 
feel. 
OUT 


THE COUPON NOW 


commission. After that, I could have 
sold anything! I had found what I liked 
—but 1 was twenty-nine years old before 
I found it. 

“I was in the real-estate business about 
ten years; and it is rather curious the way 
it led to the establishment of this trust 
company. In 1893, a Catholic sisterhood 
out in Detter wanted to borrow three 
hundred thousand dollars to meet a deed 
of trust that was due. I heard of it and 
arranged the loan. 

“That was the beginning of other trans- 
actions of a similar kind. We became 
widely known as a firm that would loan 
money to religious and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. Gradually that feature of our 
business grew, until it was a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. So I organized the 
Mercantile Trust Company and made 
the real-estate business a department of 
the bank. ‘To-day I believe we loan more 
money to religious and similar institutions 
than any other bank in the country. And 
of all these loans, we have lost only one! 

“We lead in one other respect too; we 
have the largest safe deposit department, 
with over fifteen thousand persons renting 
boxes in our vaults. 

“By the way, it may interest you to 
know that ninety per cent of those people 
belong to what we call the working class! 
That is one good result of the war. Wage 
earners began by buying Liberty bonds. 
They found out the advantages of saving 
their money, and they have gone on buy- 
ing other securities.’ 


i^ HAT is the biggest thing you have 
got out of this varied life of 
yours?" I asked. 

“The satisfaction of building up 
things!" was the quick reply. **Accom- 
plishment! That's the only thing that's 
worth while. Some people sneer when a 
business man says it isn't the money that 
counts so much as the satisfaction he gets 
out of achievement. But it is true with 
at least nine out of ten big business men. 

"Why, the things I've done that have 
given me the most satisfaction didn't 
have a dollar in them for me! For ex- 
ample, after the Spanish-American War, 
the Government confiscated millions of 
dollars’ worth of property belonging to the 
Catholic churches in the Philippines. I 
happened to know the Aichbisho of 
Manila. I also knew William H. Taft, 
who was then Secretary of War. Each of 
them, acting separately, asked to have me 
called in to adjust the matter. I spent 
weeks over it. A difficult and delicate 
job it was, too; and I hadn't a cent of per- 
sonal interest in it." 

One day, when I stopped at Mr. Wade's 
office on an errand, he said: “Wait a min- 
ute! We were talking yesterday about a 
sense of humor, you remember? Well, | 
want to tell you how it got me out of a 
bad hole one time in Boston. 

“That was in 1913, when I was on the 
Currency Commission. By the way. 
when I was put on that commission | 
didn’t know much more about the eco- 
nomics of finance than a cat knows about 
how to make a clock. But I studied and 
pluered away at the subject until I thini 

became fairly conversant with it. 

“Well, the commission at that time was 
working to obtain the approval of th 


bankers for the Federal Reserve Bill whict 


| was to come up before Coneress; and vwe 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of 

the nine eminent men of 

letters who created this 
new reading plan 


This famous Book now FREE 


It contains the complete new plan for reading the essential 
literature of the world in only twenty minutes a day 


OW often we promise ourselves to 

do more worthwhile reading! How 

often we resolve to take fuller advan- 

tage of the priceless pleasure and 

rofit that the great literature of the world 

olds for us! And yet how few of us ever find 
time to do it! 


For the world's store of literature is so vast 
that no one can hope to read even a small 
part of it. In the library of the British Mu- 
seum alone, for example, are four million books! 
What to read and where to begin? "This has 
always been the baffling problem. 


Now at last it is solved! A remarkable new 
plan has been created that enables even the 
busiest individual to obtain a comprehensive 
grasp of the world's literature, past and present. 
It requires but twenty minutes a day. 


How nine eminent men of letters created 
this new plan 


Nine eminent men of letters and educators 
contributed to the creation of this new reading 
plan. With Dr. Lyman Abbott as editor-in- 
chief were associated John Macy, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Asa Don Dickenson, Dr. Bliss 
Perry, Thomas L. Masson, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, George Iles, and Dr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


It was a tremendous task that these famous 
authorities set for themselves—to select from 
all that had been written just those »lements 
essential to a well-rounded education. But 
this was not all. The big problem still re- 


mained. How could the fruits of their labor distribute a limited number of S 
be made available to the busy person with little copies entirely without charge, Name 
time for reading? The answer was almost a except for the small sum of 25c 
masterstroke of genius. A Daily Reading to help cover the handling and 
Guide! shipping charges. 
Town ........ 


The Daily Reading Guide is a planned 
course of reading. It tells you exactly what 
to read on each day of the year. And each 
day’s reading is so arranged as to be associated, 
in point of timely interest, with the day for 
which it is scheduled. 

For example, on August 28th, the birthday 
of Leo Tolstoi, you read his famous '' Prisoner 
in the Caucasus.’’ Or on September 29th, the 
anniversary of Emile Zola’s death, you read 
his “Death of Oliver Becaille." Or on No- 
vember 19th, the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, you read this immortal 
masterpiece. 

And so, in but twenty minutes of fascinating 
reading each day, you cover the outstanding 
selections in fiction, poetry, drama, essays, 
biography. You obtain a comprehensive 
grasp of the best in all literature. You deepen 
and extend your acquaintance with the work 
of such immortal writers as Addison, Balzac, 
Barrie, Boccaccio, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, 
Conrad, De Quincey, Dickens, Lord Dunsany, 
Emerson, Galsworthy, Washington Irving, 
Keats, Lamb, Macaulay, Thackeray, Whit- 
man, and a host of others. 


A limited number of 
copies FREE 


Already the Daily Reading 
Guide has met with a tremendous 
welcome. Here surely is just 
such a reading plan as thousands 
have been waiting for. And now, 
in the interest of good reading, 


I 

I 

I 

I thors. 
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the publishers have arranged to i 
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kind. 


"tions, and contains nearly 200 pages. 


AÜGQFPO8s oos E S E 


You have only to mail the coupon below 
and you will receive your copy of the Daily 
Reading Guide. This attractive volume is 
bound in blue cloth, with gold title decora- 
In ad- 
dition to the complete daily outline of reading 
for the entire year, it includes helpful intro- 
ductory articles by Dr. Lyman Abbott, John 
Macy, Richard Le Gallienne and Asa Don 
Dickenson. { 


The Daily Reading Guide will solve the 
problem of worthwhile reading for you as it 
has for so many others. It will provide a 
simple, interesting way to become more fa- 
miliar with those inspiring masterpieces of 
literature that are counted among the finest 
glories of civilization. Surely you will avail 
yourself of this liberal opportunity that brings 
you this remarkable volume FREE. Address 
the coupon to: 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. Y-6712, Garden City, New York 


Pass SSeS lom Een] 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. Y-6712, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me entirely without obligation the Daily 
Reading Guide, containing nearly 200 pages, bound in rich blue 
cloth, which outlines a daily reading course of 20 minutes each day 
of the year on the greatest works of the world's most eminent au- 
1 enclose 25e in currency or stamps to pay for the handling 
and shipping charges. There are to be no further payments of any 
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SHE'S COUNTING ON YOU 


How she has grown. Only yesterday, it 
seems, she was that pink fluff of helpless- 
ness there in the crib. Too young to 
notice even her proud Daddy. Then, 
week by week, signs of quickening in- 
telligence the grip on your finger 

the grab for your watch chain. 


And now she’s Daddy’s Big Girl. Going 
to school and to parties. Interested in 
clothes and books and music. Yet, ac- 
tually, almost as helpless as when she 
cooed and kicked there in the crib. 


Suppose something happened to you. 
It may never happen, of course. But 
suppose could Daddy’s Big Girl 
go on just the same? Would she be sure 
of an education? Could she be sure of a 
comfortable home, clothes and food? 


These are the questions every father 
must face. There is nothing more un- 


certain than life itself. No man knows 
what the future holds, and no man can 
stay the hand of Destiny. 


What you can do is to provide adequate 
insurance; make certain that there will be 
actual money to take care of that precious 
girl . . . and her mother. Actual, 
regular income, beyond possibility of loss 
or mismanagement. Make certain before 
another day passes that everything will 
be well with them, no matter what comes! 


Seek the services of a Phoenix Mutual 
representative—a man who, by expe- 
rience and a required special education, 
knows life insurance in all its phases, and 
who is competent to advise the kind and 
amount of protection you need. Phoenix 
Mutual counsel is always dependable. It 
involves no obligation. A letter to this 
company will bring prompt response. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


HARTFORD CONN. 


First policy issued 1851 
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had gone to Boston to present the matter 
to a bankers’ convention that was to meet 
in Faneuil Hall. We were up until very 
late the night before, getting our case 
ready. So in the morning, thinking m 
work was done, I didn’t go over to the hall 
until about eleven-thirty. Mr. A. Barton 
Hepburn, who was the chairman of the 
commission, saw me come in, and sent a 

age to tell me he wanted to speak to me. 
AANE as I went up to the platform, 
that a great tall fellow, with fiery red hair 
and a voice like a calliope, was haranguing 
the crowd, but I didn’t have time to hear 
what he was talking about; and when Mr. 
Hepburn told me I must answer the fellow 
I promptly said I couldn’t. 

“But you've got to!’ whispered Hep- 
burn. ‘He’s stampeding the meeting.’ 

“I can’t? I said. ‘I haven't heard a 
word of his talk.’ 

““Listen to the rest of it, commanded 
Hepburn; ‘because you’ve got to answer 
him.” 

“But the fellow had quit talking by the 
time I got back to my seat,” laughed 
Wade; “and I hadn't any better idea than 
you have as to what he had said. That 
was the worst fix I ever wasin. But I had 
my orders, so I got up, along with a lot of 
others—and Hepburn recognized me. As 
I started to walk from my seat to the 
front, a distance of perhaps twenty feet, 
I didn't know, any more than a rabbit, 
what I was going to say. But all of a 
sudden a story flashed into my mind, and 
I caught at it as my only way out. 

"Gentlemen of the convention,’ I be- 
gan, ‘I’m not going to take your time, or 
insult your intelligence, by answering 
what the previous speaker has said. You, 
who understand the bill under discussion, 
realize how ridiculous his remarks were. 
He reminds me of a story about an Irish- 
man who went to court to become nat- 
uralized in this country. His name was 
Pat Maguire. 

***Have you read the Constitution?" 
asked the judge. 

*****No, Judge, I have not,” said Pat. 

***Have you read the Declaration of 
Independence?" 

***'* No. Judge, I have not.” 

“Have you read your application pa- 
pers?" 

**** No, Judge, I have not." 

*** Well, Pat, what in heaven's name 
have you read?” 

“<“I have red hair!” said Pat. 

“Gentlemen, I went on, ‘the only 
thing the previous speaker seems to have 
read—is red hair.’ 

"With that, I went back to my seat. I 
don't like to use the weapon of ridicule; 
but in that case I was forced to it. I don't 
know that it had any effect; but the con- 
vention did vote its approval of the bill." 


NOTHER time, when I saw Mr. Wade, 
he said, “ You've started me thinking 
about things that happened years ago, 
and I find I was wrong when I said that 
my ill-starred aquatic exhibition was the 
first business deal I ever attempted. I 
tried one when I was eleven years old; 
and I came out ahead in that one. 

“The day before the Fourth of July 
some good Samaritan took me on a picnic 
out in the country, and we ate our lunch 
in a farmer's apple orchard. Now, I liked 
apples; and it rather pained me to see so 
many of them rotting on the ground. 
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Champion is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealersandowners 
for 12 years as the 
most economical 
and efficient spark 
plug’ Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere, 


A full set of dependable Champion spark 
plugs is a Christmas remembrance that 
every motorist will appreciate because he 
recognizes that changing spark plugs 
once a year is a vital factor in proper car 
maintenance. 


Champions will make certain that the re- 
cipient will get greater pleasure from his 
car because a new set of Champions will 
greatly improve engine performance. 


Mark it on your list now to send a set of 
Champions to your motoring friends. Your 
regular equipment dealer will supply you 
with the sets of Champions for any engine, 
attractively packed for Christmas. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian Prices 80 and 90 cents) 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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When I asked the farmer what price they 
would fetch in town, he said a dollar a 
barrel. 
“Near where we lived there was a little 
ice cream parlor run by an old German 
He had a good many orders for ice cream 
to be delivered on the Fourth, and he had 
hired me, for fifty cents, to freeze it 
They were the old-fashioned freezers that 
you worked with your arms. After you’d 
frozen a few gallons of ice cream that way. 
you were ready to envy the Armless Won 
er! 
" For my fifty cents, I was also to de 
liver the orders; and for this purpose the 
old German furnished me with a sprin 
wagon and a balky horse. I thought 
wouldn't get those orders delivered before 
Christmas! But it gave me time to think 
up a great scheme, anyway. 
“T told the German that if he would 
lend me the horse and wagon for a week. 
I'd cure the animal of its balkiness. He 
agreed to this. Then I borrowed from a 
neighboring grocer three sugar barrels— 
Which are about twice as large as apple 
barrels—and drove out to the orchard 
where we had gone on the picnic. 
“I had also borrowed three dollars, 
which I paid to the farmer. I then pro 
ceeded to fill my three sugar barrels with 
apples, packing them carefully, so as to 
get in al could. The farmer didn't care 
whether my barrels were over-size or not 
He was only too glad to get the three dol. 
ars. 
“Te was a hilly country out that way, 
and the horse balked so often that ] 
thought I’d never get home. I tried all 
the tricks I’d ever heard of to start him 
Finally, when he did it again, I unhitched 
him, got on his back, and rode him as hard 
as I could until he was good and tired 
Then I hitched up again and went on 
Every time he balked I did this. And 
finally he gave it up. I really had cured 
hi 
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“The next day I got six apple barrels, 
and transferred to them the contents of 
my three sugar barrels; and before the end 
of the week, I had sold my stock at a dol- 
lar a barrel—six dollars in all. I repaid 


the three dollars I had borrowed, re- 
turned the sugar barrels, and reported to 
- || | the old German that his horse was cured 
: of balking.” 


3 : 7 F, FROM what I have written here, you 
outfits which will appeal to I that Festus J. Wade iat un 
his pride and pleasure. extraordinary personality, you will be 


: : dead right. And that this personality is 
Gold plated, were Others 2 | one of his great assets no one can ques- 
include aGCOSSOEICS such as | | tion. It is rather hard not to envy him its 
lather brush, soap in case, etc. possession. As I watched him, I kept 
A large assortment of gift sets [HA thinking that it must have made thing: 
pretty easy for him. So one day I said 


is ready for your inspection at ANBAR 
thousands of stores throughout “How much does ít count, in a man's 


the nation. achievement, if he has an attractive per- 
; e sonality?” 

He will welcome such a “I imagine it counts a gcod deal,” he 

thoughtful gift and it will give replied thoughtfully. “But,” he added 

him a perfect shave every day with emphasis, “a man might have the 


Maybe he has a $1 model now. 
Maybe he wishes he had a 
finer set. We offer de luxe gift 


with “the razor that sharpens | most wonderful personality in the world, 
itself” and it wouldn’t enable him to get very 
SCU., 


`| far if he hadn't other things back of it.” 

Shop early. Simplify. Get each i nga? A. ne 
ue zA nergy, integrity, and what we nowa- 
MRE Valet Autostrop Saar 7 days call vision,” he said. “With those 
de luxe. Prices $5 to $25. qualities, a man can accomplish big 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZÓRCO things, even if he lacks personality." 
656 First Avenue, New York Ciry | —, +t bt t t 
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Hamilton 
“The Watch 
| eben Allatch 


oA CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL BE TREASURED 


A Lift that will be used and appreciated for 
many, many years. Its accuracy is nothing short 
ofamaxing. Its beauty is distinEtive and endur in Le 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
On the Lincoln Highway, Lancaster, Penna., U. S. A. 


A hurry call for poles. 
In emergencies like this, 
Western Electric stocks 
of poles and equipment 
help materially in the 
quick restoration of 
public service. 
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Everything from the bottom of the — p A —- 
hole to the top of the pole, including 4 
a machine to dig the hole— Western = — 
Electric backs up the public utilities 


with all manner of supplies, 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS 
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e forest primeval 
moves to Main Street 


"TRE telephone and electric light poles which 
stand along your streets were not long ago 
lofty trees growing in a distant forest. 


These poles, cut under scientific forestry 
regulation, are made available for your service 
by the Western Electric Company. This Com- 
pany supplies telephone and lighting companies 
the country over with poles and with the many 
materials needed to equip those poles. 


All this in addition to the fact that Western 
Electric is a maker of telephones that have long 
been the world's standard. 
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If all the poles delivered by Western Electric last 
year were placed in line, they would reach all way 
'round the U. S.—with only 37 feet between poles. 
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* Didn't We Have a Good Time!" by ALLAN HARDING 


"Didn't We Have a Don’ 


|... Good Time!" 


(Continued from page 43) 


take a dare," I boasted. And I may as 
well report right now that I did try it. 
I dare you to do the same—but let me 
offer one piece of advice: Have the under- 
pinnings of your.house reinforced in ad- 
vance; and be sure that the buttons, 
hooks, eyes, and snaps are securely 
anchored to your clothes. 
. It would be a wise precaution, also, to 
have a supply of safety pins on hand. 
When my neighbor, the deacon-bank- 


president, had been put in a state of 


repair after his first Merry-Go-Round, he 
fairly bristled with safety pins. 

At the time of my first talk with Miss 
Geister, however, I was frankly skeptical 
about it all. 

“How do people act at first?” I asked. 

“Their attitude is just about what 
yours is now,” said Miss Geister, with a 
shrewd smilc. "It's perfectly plain that 
they are saying to themselves, ‘Well, if 
you think you can get me to play chil- 
dren’s games, you're very much mis- 
taken!’ 

“As a matter of fact, these are not 
children’s games. They are games for 
grown-up and dressed-up people. I mean 
that they are not gymnasium exercises 
requiring special costumes. They are sim- 
ply gorgeous fun. I never worry about 
anyone’s air of lofty contempt at the 
start. I know that ‘the higher they come, 
the harder they fall.’ d 

"But I, as the director, must think 
fast all the time. I must know a lot about 
human nature, too. For instance, if it is 
a party where both men and women are 
present, I must be careful about the 
things I have the women do. Most men 
are less self-conscious than women; and 
they are less sensitive about being laughed 
at. Girls and women are not especially 
self-conscious if there are no men present. 
But in a mixed company they don't quite 
like to make themselves ridiculous. 

“It isn't that women are not good 
sports. As far as I can discover, they are 
just as good sports as men are. They play 
fair; and, just among themselves, they will 
go the limit. 


“THERE is one curious thing about 
lay: At first, it seems to reduce the 
Rope who are in it to the same level. 
ut it does more than that, for it puts 
every one of them on his or her trve level. 
“I have found out, simply through 
playing with people, the ones that were 
poor sportsmen, or quitters, or smart 
alecks, or even cheaters. I have found 
that some of the high and mighty folks 
hadn't the real stuff in them; they had 
nothing but ‘front.’ And I have found 
that some quiet, unassuming man, or 
some unpretentious woman, had real 
qualities of leadership. 

“If I were a business man and wanted 
to size up the people in my own organiza- 
tion, I would get up a party and have 
them play together. I don't know of a 
better way to get a line on their real 
characters. 

"However, I have found that these 
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t Envy Successful 


Salesmen —BE One! 


Those fellows who are making anywhere from ten to i 
thirty thousand dollars a year—who travel first class, Woy | 
stop at the best hotels, are in daily contact with pros- R 

rous business men—did you ever figure out what it 
is that enables them to SELL with such success? 


It can’t be size—or good looks? — 


Otherwise keen sales executives would 
specialize in furniture heavers and chorus 
men — whereas some of the best sales- 
men measure less than five feet five 
and are so homely that you actu- 
ally feel sorry for them. 


It can't be schooling — 


Otherwise only college grad- 
uates would hold the records. 


It can’t be any special GIFT 
which they inherit— 


Forthere's many asalesman 
—his father a farmer and his 
father's father before him 
— who fairly astonishes the 
“‘boss’’ at the way he brings in 
the business. 


No —the reason for success in selling is 
nothing more nor less than the knowledge 
and application of SALESMANSHIP. 


GET that knowledge and APPLY it— 
and we predict that your income will 
mount and wil NEVER CEASE TO 
MOUNT-so long as your health is good 
and you stay in business! 


Home-Study Training That 
Will Bring Success 


A bold statement, you may think—but it is based 
on bedrock facts. 

When LaSalle Extension University was pre- 
paring its training in Modern Salesmanship, it made 
acareful study, over a period of years, of the selling 
pfocesses of more than a thousand outstanding 
salesmen engaged in selling a wide variety of prod- 
uctsand many different types of service. These men 
were already rated as exceptional. Their records 
proved it. 

Under the direction of a nationally known sales 
executive—himself a $50,000 man—the particular 
methods which were found to yield the highest per- 
centage of results were sifted out—and for two years, 
and at a time when selling was anything but “easy,” 
more than four hundred salesmen—comprising a 
number of separate sales crews—were instructed to 
specialize in these particular selling methods. 

Out of this test came unusual and often surpris- 
in rresults. The best men on various forces— in lines 
ranging from boots and shoes and electrical appa- 
ratus to motor cars and life insurance policies— 
thru the basics furnished them MATERIALLY 
INCREASED THEIR SALES. 

One salesman stated that what was furnished 
him was responsible for the establishing of more 
than 100 new accounts in his territory and a large 
increase with his old trade. ` 

Increases of 100% and in some cases 500% were 
reported. 


On the strength of these findings, the identical 
principles and methods used by these men, and 
proven sound and practical, were organized and 
incorporated into the present training otfered by 
LaSalle in Modern Salesmanship. 

And-AGAIN they are proving out—as witnessed 
by the following statements, typical of hundreds 
that have been received by LaSalle within the last 
few months: 


“The first.two texts bave given me so much 
that I am firmly convinced that if I never learn 
anything more from the course I would have a 
full return for the entire investment. I tell you 
frankly that 1 would not take $25,000 for my 
scholarship if another could not be bad.” 

C. J. JONES, Ontario, 

“From a salesman in the ranks, in two short 
months my sales have shot up nearly 150 per 
cent, and Í have received a promotion from a , 
company I have been with only six months. I 
am now a district manager with eleven men . 
working under me. Not only have my imme- 
diate sales shown an increase—and right in the 
middle of the summer months— but I have a 
kecner grasp of the principles of selling. I know 
the meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now; I know 
that by theapplication of certain dcfinite truths, 
certain definite results can be attaincd. My 
effort, formerly more or less of an uncertainty, 
is now a certainty. Getting down to brass 
tacks, I know what I am doing now." 

C. RUTHERFORD, Ontario. 


Send for “Modern Salesmanship” 


For the benefit of the man ambitious to dewelop 
as a salesman, LaSalle has prepared a 66: page 
book entitled "Modern Salesmanship"— an inter- 
esting and compelling presentation of the presente 
day opportunities in salesmanship and a clear out- 
line of the way they may be most quickly realized. 

No mah now engaged in selling—or looking 
forward to salesmanship as a career — should be 
without a copy of "Modern Salesmanship." The 
University will be glad to mail a copy to any 
man who marks and signs and mails the coupon just 
below this text. There is, of course, no obligation. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


—— sm en J VOUIRY COUPON SS SSS SS SS 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1233-SR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information re garding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, "Ten Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 
oO Modern Salesmanship: ‘Training for position as Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 

Promotion Manager, Manufacturer's Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty selling. 
Business Management: Trainin Traffic Management — Foreign Modern Business Correspond- 
[m for Official, Managerial, Sales and Dia Domestic: Training for posi- Oo ence and Practice: Training for 
Departmental Executive positions. tion as Railroad or Industria Trame position na Gales or Collection For- 
Higher Accountancy: Training for anager, te pert, FPreigh! respondent, enotion a bay 
D onon as Auditor, Comptroller, Solicitor, etc. ager, Lory Sales Manager, Secre 


Certified Publie Accountant, Cost [] Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
Accountant, ee n LLB duction Methods; raining for o Banking and Finance. 
Law: Traini or Bar; . B. positions in Shop Management, suc! 
o Degree. oe ? as that of Superintendent General Commercial Law. 
[Industrial Management Effi- Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, [] Expert Bookkeeping. 
ciency: Training for positions in ete. 


o Business English. 
Commercial Spanish. 
o Effective Speaking. 


Works Management, Production Personnel and Employmént Man- 
Control, Industrial Engineering, ete. D; ement: "Training in the position 

D Railway Station Management: of Personnel Manager, Industrial 
Training for sition of Station Relations Manager, Employment 
Accountant, Cashier and Agent, 
Division Agent, etc. 


Manager, and positions relating to os. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Employee Service. 


Accountants. 
Name. Present POSit 101 SERRE -" 


Address. 
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YOUR life line tells how long 

you'll live! Look at it! 
That's how long Kum-a-part 
cuff buttons are guaranteed to 
last! In fact, the new, patented 
case-hardened tip will outlive 
you. 


An assuring thought truly when you 
buy for yourself; an impressive one 
when you give a pair to a friend. 
And tho one pairlastsa lifetime every 
man will welcome several designs to 
match his favorite shirt patterns. 


Already over 10 million men are 
Kum-a-part boosters. The smart- 
ness—the convenience, simplicity 
and positive grip of the click-open, 
snap-shut action have won them 
over. 


Now with the new improvements 
and a lifetime guarantee, why 
should anyone accept weak imita- 
tions or fuss with clumsy, old style 
buttons! 


Be sure the buttons you buy are 
stamped Kum-a-part. It's bad 
enough to have an imitation, cer- 
tainly you would not give one. 


At Jewelers’ and Men's Shops 
Up to $25 the pair 
Write for Correct Dress Chart *'13" 
The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass. U. S. A. 


KUMAPAR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


-the snap with the lifetime guarantee 


ames almost invariably bring out certain 
ine qualities: simplicity, for example, and 
sincerity, and kindliness. People forget 
their small jealousies and bickerings. 

“T remember one church pa at 
which the president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society was next to the minister while 
playing ‘I See a Ghost.’ All the church 
members knew, and several of them had 
told me, that the president of the Ladies’ 
Aid didn’t get along very well with the 
minister, and that their chief bone of con- 
tention was the new church kitchen. 

***Not a living soul, except the Ladies’ 
Aid, the prestlent had declared, ‘shall 

o into our kitchen and muss things up! 
lunt care if the Men's League does 
want to give a banquet! We've bought 
new china and silver, and it's all ours.’ 

“Well, after the devastating finale of 
‘I See a Ghost,’ the minister summoned 
enough strength to assist the president 
to her feet, and they staggered hand in 
hand to the nearest chairs, where they 
collapsed, weak with laughter. And the 
sequel of that experience, of playing 
together, was that the president of the 
Ladies' Aid remarked to the minister, as 
they were about to go home: 

““By the way, Doctor Blank, why 
doesn't the Men's League have its annual 
banquet right here at the church, instead 
of going to the hotel?” 

“AND you claim," said I to Miss Geis- 

ter, "that this change of heart was 
wrought by playing what you call ‘I See 
a Ghost’? 

“I do," she declared. 

“Well,” said I, “you. might give me a 
few pointers of that game, too. I'm likely 
to need it.” ° 

Again Miss Geister opened the book, 
“Ice-Breakers,” handed it to me, and I] 
read the following directions for playing 


‘I See a Ghost.’ 


Five or six courageous spirits, who are pro 
fessedly not afraid of ghosts, form a single line, 
shoulder to shoulder, facing the rest of the 
company. The first one says in sepulchral 
tones, “I see a ghost.” The next one asks 
“Where?” And the first one, pointing with 
the right hand, answers, “Over there.” The 
second one tells the third, and so on down the 
line. Still keeping the right hand extended, 
the proceeding is repeated; but this time the 
players point with the left hand. Then, one b 
one, they kneel on the right knee; then on bor 
knees. Finally, when they are all kneeling 
and.pointing with both hands, the leader, at 
the head of the line, pushes the whole row 
over 


. “I understand now,” said I, when I had 
finished reading these directions, “why 
the minister had to assist the Ladies’ Aid 
president to her feet after the grand 
climax. But what I'd like to know is, 
what happens to the person who acts as 
the big push in that game? Is he mur- 
dered, or merely assaulted and battered?" 

"Neither!" declared Miss Geister. 
“Tve been the big push, as you call it, 
times without number; and no one ever 
seemed to thirst for vengeance on me. 
The trouble with you is that you're trying 
to imagine how people would feel if these 
things were done to them in cold blood. 
But that isn’t the way it happens. I tell 
you that the spirit of play is a miracle 
worker. This sort of recreation is literally 
re-creation. At first, I used to be afraid. 
It didn’t seem as if I could ‘get away with’ 
some of the games; not with certain 
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MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
= s o9. 


N the day which Christmas celebrates, threc 
wise men established a custom of generous 
giving. Their example lives today among 
people of good taste who find in a beautiful 

watch a Christmas gift of exceptional fitness. 

The watch you give will be a dependable timekeeper, of 
course—but do not forget that it is the case, after all, 
which determines 'the degree of pride and satisfaction 
with which it will be worn. 

And while a Wadsworth Case will enrich your gift 
with designs of unusual beauty, it need not add to the 
cost. Moreover, with that exacting fit so essential to the 
protection of the watch movement, it will help to make 
your gift a source of lasting pleasure. 

See your jeweler's Christmas selection of watches 
Many of them will probably be dressed in Wadsworth 
Cases. For more than thirty years Wadsworth Cases 
have protected the watch movements of leading manu- 
facturers and importers. 

It will be worth your while, however, to see that the 
Wadsworth namce is stamped in the case of the watch you 
choose. For in Wadsworth quality is your assurance not 
only of correct design but of the finest material and 


workmanship. 


Tue WapswortH Warcu Case Company, Dayton, Ky. 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, Onio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


- 
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“I wish you all the success 
America can offer you!" 


A remember, as a youngster, how insatiably curious 
you were—an eager little plague of burning questions. 


PRATHER was your idol then. Mother you 
‘loved; hers was the warm breast that solaced 
all your little pains. But father was the man of 
glamor. He was out in the big, mysterious 
world, doing difficult, fascinating things all 
day. His verdict on all your questions was the 
final word of wisdom. 


In your first job, how tremulously anxious 
you were to learn, to please, to succeed. The 
fellow who taught you the ropes was a fountain 
d knowledge. You drank in every word of his 
advice. 


We have all come through the same old mill. 
We are still insatiably curious, still anxious to 
know—wherever the knowledge can be applied 
to our own problems and our own lives. 


But few of us have a guide to whom we can 
turn for advice, a wise counsellor to tcach us 
from his greater experience. 


And there lies the function of Tug AMERICAN 
MacazixE. It is life. Through its pages come 
to you all the leaders of thought and action— 
men who themselves have been through the 
fire and now give you the benefit of all the les- 
sons life has taught them. 


What advice or encouragement, what re- 
membrance or gift, could you offer your friends 
this Christmas that would prove more welcome 
or expressive, more dependable or helpful, more 
productive of happiness or good will, than a 
year's subscription to Tug AMERICAN MAGAZINE? 


As though you grasped your friend's hand 
and said: “I wish you all the success America 
can offer you, the best inspiration and help that 
friendship can give you, all the health that 
others have gained through hard-bought expe- 


Sign this 
coupon and 
mail it today 


- 3 Nana 


If vou send more than onc Strect 
Christmas Gift Subscription, list 
the names on a separate shect City 
and attach it to this coupon, 


printed in glowing Christmas colors. 


rience, all the wisdom that comes from the 
oou of men who have fought the good 
ght. 


“But I wish you more than that. I wish 
that you be happy, that you laugh with your 
favorice humorists, that you be entertained with 
stories by the writers you like best. 


*May your journey through the coming 
year be one of full success and happiness—the 
very best wish that friendship can offer you.” 


And Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE as .your 
Christmas gift comes to your friend not once 
only but steadily all through the year, each 
month a pleasant reminder of your happy 
Christmas thought. 


Each friend to whom you send this memo- 
rable gift will receive a beautiful Christmas card 
It will 
announce that you have instructed us to send 
him Tue AmrricAN MacaziNE for a whole year. 


Your own renewal alone costs $2.50 a year. 
But at this season—only during December— 
we can offer you a special Christmas price. You 
can order your own renewal and one Christmas 
gift subscription, both for onl $4.00. And you 
simply add $2.00 for each Sd Und gift sub- 
scription. 


If you or any friend you select should already 
be a subscriber, the new subscription will start 
only when the present one expires. But we shall 
send the Christmas card just the same. 


Send in your orders now. The holiday sea- 
son will soon be here. And you want your 
friends to receive the announcement of your 
gift, in their Christmas mail. So fill in the 
coupon and mail it back to us today. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Department 603, Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I enclose $4.00 to pay for two subscriptions to The American Magazine, one 
ycar each, thus saving me $1.00. 
Renew my subscription to The American 
Murerzaie tor one year. 


Send The American Magazine for one 
p £45 

year Cand the Christmas gift announce- 

ment card) to 

Name 


Street 


whe erased Ad frate us 
Amer. Depi. 633 


“Didn’t We Have a Good Time!” by ALLAN HARDING 


DoYou 


soups But I believe now that when 
people give themselves up to the spirit of 
play they lose all their foolish vanities 
and inhibitions.” 

“Well,” I said doubtfully, “they might 
fall for it once or twice, because of its 
novelty. But doesn’t it soon cease to be 
funny?” 

“T ought to know,” replied Miss Geis- 
ter, “for I’ve been at it ten years. But I 
never go to one of these parties that I 
don't laugh until I almost cry. A young 
man said to me at a party in camp, 'Say, 
lady! Do you really get money for doing 
this sort of thing?” And when I admitted 
that I did, he said, ‘Gosh! you ought to 
have to pay for it instead of being paid 
for it To be perfectly truthful, that's 
the way I feel about it myself! 

" But that isn't all I get out of it. Many 
a time, when I have laughed until the 
tears came, people have brought other 
tears to my eyes by the things they have 
said to me in bidding me good night; 
things that gave me a deep thrill of satis- 
faction and happiness. 

“I went to Hawaii a few years ago, for 
instance; and while I was there we had 
a party for the Japanese women who were 
working on a plantation on one of the 
smaller islands. They had been doing 
hard, outdoor labor all day; and their 
first reaction was one of ‘Oh, we're so 
dead-tired! uus let us alone, so we can 
£o home and go to bed. But after half 
an hour of fun and laughter, they were 
utterly relaxed, ready for really refresh- 
ing rest and sleep. When the party was 
over, one young mother came up to me, 
made a quaint little Japanese curtsey, 
and said, ‘Lady, it don’t seem so bad, 
now, that my baby had to die.' That was 
ker tribute to the healing magic of play; 
and when you consider that this was a 
Japanese woman, in whom self-repression 
was born and bred, it seems even more 
wonderful. 

"I put on a community party not long 
ago at which five hundred people were 
present. Some came in limousines, some 
in flivvers, and some came on foot. By 
the end of the evening I was completely 
exhausted: not because I'd had to work 
hard to break the ice in that heteroge- 
neous crowd, but because I'd had my hands 
full keeping up with them! 

"My reward came, though, when I 
heard the bank president telling his own 
janitor that he, the janitor, was ‘a darned 
good scout.’ 


“ONE of the most side-splitting parties 

lever had was given at.a university. 
When I saw the crowd it looked to me as 
if there were a million young men there! 
If even forty or fifty girls had been 
present it would have helped a lot, for 
men are always easier to handle when 
girls and women are around. 

“I really was scared that time, for 
those boys were just 'rarin' to go. My 
brain did somersaults for a minute or two. 
Then I had an inspiration. Picking out 
the biggest, huskiest chap in the crowd, 
I called to him, ‘Oh, Bessie! come over 
here, please! He was so stunned that he 
came, without a word. 

“T picked fifteen or twenty great strap- 
pine ellows to be the girls, calling them 
y such feminine names as Pansy and 
Liy and Gladys. And the way they 
simpered and giggled and coyly flirted 
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Cold Easily? 


Do the delicate pas- 
sages of your nose, 
mouth, and throat feel 


fresh, clear, and 
healthy? 


It is so easy to keep 
them strong and well 


De you catch cold easily? Do slight throat 
irritations make you cough frequently? 
Are you sometimes troubled with sore throat? 


Strengthen your nose, your mouth, your 
throat. Regular, systematic care—easily and 
quickly given — will do it. Put Glyco-Thymo- 
line diluted with water in an atomizer. 
Spray this solution up into your nose 
morning and evening. Spray your 
mouth and your throat also. 
The taste is extremely 
pleasant, the after-effect 
soothing and freshening. 
For years, physicians 
have recommended 
Glyco- Thymoline for 
the relief of colds; it 
is also a preventive. 


Your blood circu- 
lates through countless 
tiny channels in the 
tissues of nose, mouth, 
and throat. When there is 
trouble, when some part 
of the tissue is attacked by 
germs or suffers from expo- 
sure, Nature rushes to the 
spot an extra quantity of 
blood. Sometimes that ends 
the trouble; but when it 
doesn't, part of that extra 
blood remains to cause con- 
gestion—the direct cause of 
colds and soreness. 

Glyco-Thymoline helps to 
empty the over-full blood 
Vessels, It also prevents the 
growth of germs. It soothes 
irritation. It stimulates local 
circulation. It has the al- 
kaline and saline properties 


LC 


YOUR NOSE. Through this 
sensitive corridor the air you 
must have enters your body. 
It is vital to your health that 
this passageway be kept clear. 
Strengthening the tissues and 
membranes will do more than 
anything else to keep it clear. 


YOUR MOUTH. It is one 
of the most sensitive, vet most 
neglected, parts of your body. 
Glyco- Thymoline keeps it 
clean, neutralizes acidity, 
gives your mouth a fresh, 
healthy feeling, and strength- 
ens the tissues of cheeks and 
gums by stimulating the cir- 
culation. 


of the blood, and thus as- 
sists Nature by Nature's 
own method. Use Glyco- hy moline regu- 
larly and you avoid most of the colds and 
sore throat that come with inclement 
weather. Your head feels clearer, your 
nose and mouth and throat fresher and 
healthier. 

Thousands use Glyco-Thymoline regu- 
larly as a mouth-wash. Smokers particu- 
larly find it gives the mouth a clean, 
fresh feeling. It purifies breath; heals and 
hardens sore and tender gums; and checks 
the formation of acids that cause tooth 
decay. 

Glyco-Thymoline is sold by druggists 
everywhere in small, medium, and large 
size bottles. 


FREE Two 
Weeks’ Test 


© 1924, K.& O. Co 


KRESS & OWEN CO. 
361 Pearl Street, Dept. 2B 
New York City 


Send me free of charge enough Glyco-Thymoline for 
atomizer use morning and evening for two weeks. 
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Four out of Five 


are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking 
crowds or cotton—they all look alike to 
Pyorrhea. Records prove that it has marked 
for its own four out of every five over forty 
years of age, and thousands younger. 


Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding 
gums—before it’s too late. Better still, check 
Pyorrhea before it starts by going to your 
dentist regularly—and brushing your teeth 
twice a day with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is a safe, efficient, refresh- 
ing dentifrice from the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. If used in time and used consistently, it 
will help prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It 
m" safeguards your health, preserves your teeth and 
keeps your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used 
and recommended by leading dentists everywhere. 


This is a tooth paste of proved efficacy 1n the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that many 
thousands have found beneficial for years. For 
your own sake, make sure that you get it. Ask 
for, and insist upon, Forhan's For the Gums. 
dt all druggisis—35c and boc in tubes. 


orhans. 


FOR THE GUMS 


— 
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More than a tooth paste— it checks Pyorrhea 
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with their partners- was the funniest 
thing I ever saw. 

"When we had finished the grand 
march, we all were utterly helpless from 
laughing. I had to give my directions by 
pantomime, because I was too weak to 
talk. How that party ever lasted for two 
hours—or, rather, how we ever lasted that 
long is beyond my comprehension. Those 
men had a reputation for ‘booing’ un- 
mercifully any entertainers that didn't 

uite suit them. But they played games 
am two solid hours in a spirit of fun and 
good-fellowship that, I was told afterward, 
lasted for weeks. 

“There is in play a force that can bring 
out what is best and most lovable in 
human nature; a force that can build us 
up, not only physically but mentally and 
morally as well; a force that will help us 
to face life fairly and squarely and 
generously." 


T WHAT is the best age to begin this 
playing?" I asked. 

“Whatever age you happen to be," 
laughed Miss Geister. “However, I'll 
admit that some are more ready and will- 
ing to play than others are. For instance, 
what kind of a group do you think would 
be the hardest to get started?” 

I thought this over a minute, then said 
that I guessed a bunch of middle-aged 
business men would be about as un-play- 
ful as any crowd I could think of. But 
Miss Geister informed me that I couldn't 
have been further from the truth. 

* Most grown men," she declared, “are 
only boys—very imperfectly camouflaged. 
They will pla Tike a lot of puppies, if you 
give them half a chance. No; the hardest 
group to ‘get going’ is one of girls, from 
perhaps sixteen to twenty-six years old, 
especially a group of working girls who 
suspect you of trying to do them good. 
You know the sort of superior, patroniz- 
ing thing I mean. 

“A year or two ago; I had to spend 
some time in Los Angeles and was asked 
to stay at the Hollywood Studio Club 
while I was there. All the girls who live 
at the club are connected in some way 
with the motion-picture industry. In fact, 
the club was organized as a home and 
social center for them. 

“Of course I was asked to stay there 
because I was a recreation director and 
could help to give the girls a good time. 
That was the grand idea. But the evening 
of my arrival, after Miss Williams had 

resented me to the girls, I found myself 
Mis inspected with a noticeable absence 
of enthusiasm. I couldn't quite under- 
stand their coolly critical attitude, until 
oneof them spilled the beans by remarking 
sweetly: 

“We understand that you have come 
to do us good by teaching us to play nice 
wholesome games like “Spin the Platter" 
and “Musical Chairs." * 

“All I could do was to stutter some- 
thing about ‘having come to Hollywood 
to write a book. But the girls received 
this with an expression which plainly said 
I needn’t try to put anything like that 
over on them. Then they site: 

“IJ decided that the situation called for 
a campaign of masterly inaction on my 
part; so I lay very low, so far as recrea- 


| tion activities went, and simply let the 
: girls find out for themselves that I really 


wasn't a bad sort after all. 
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Every time be starts tbe car — bis k 
—clipped to bis vest pocket where 


stantly. The 2-hook Keytainer holds the four keys drivers 


r4 are at bis fingertips 


e can reacb tbem in- 
keys safely. 


want together: garage, switch, tire-lock and house key. 


Four-hook Keytainer 
in brown or gray suede, 
calf-lined, with 14 kt. 
gold-plated hooks. No. 


0110-4, $2.25. Other 
models from $1.00 to 
$9.50. 


Pin seal, with two 
hooks, and gold fastener. 


Every time she goes out (or comes in) there, clipped 
to the pocket of her handbag, are ber keys smartly 
cased in leather to match any accessories. And in 
ber desk a larger Keytainer holds all ber bousebola 


At theatre or railroad station— tickets tucked away in the 
Keytainer's Handy Pocket are always there when you want 


them. This pocket also carries the Buxton Key Identifica- 
tion Service Card—your protection against permanent loss. 


WITH THIS GIFT 


He (or she) will think of you a 
dozen times a day 


An exquisite leather case for all 
important keys—A nation-wide 
Service to bring them back if lost 


IASHIONED by hand, of rich 

leather and fine gold, Keytainers 
are more than merely beautiful — 
they offer a luxurious new conve- 
nience to be enjoyed a dozen times 
a day. 

Instead of a tangle of sharp steel 
points— bulky, uncomfortable, hard 
on pockets and handbags, often for- 
gotten — your keys are held flat, 
compact, in a slim leather case that 
fits your pocket smoothly and se- 
curely. 

And now,.as a final safeguard against 
permanent loss, each Keytainer pocket 


carries a numbered card offering a re- 
ward for return to Buxton Headquarters. 


gold - plated 
Note INS raf ea la ad 
Handy Pocket. No. 029-2K, $4.75 


> NOE TER FRUI O>. 


When a lost Keytainer is sent there, 
Buxton looks up the owner's number — 
forwards him his missing keys—and mails 
the finder his reward. 


You can get Buxton Keytainers in doz- 
ens of different types and leathers — from 
high-grade cowhide at one dollar and less 
to gold-mounted pin seal at eleven dol- 
lars. 2, 4, 6, or 8 hooks—and each hook 
holds two keys. Combination sets, too 
—a small Keytainer for the keys used 
oftenest (auto keys, house keys) and a 
larger model for all other keys. 


Jewelers, department stores, leather 
goods, stationery, haberdashery, hardware 
and drug stores carry Buxton Keytainers. 
Drop in and examine them —or let us 
send you the Book of Buxton Keytainers 
—free. BUXTON, Inc., 163 Chestnut 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

Y 
Buxton Keytainers are still made in two styles 
—with and without the handy pocket. The 
Key Identification Service of course applies 
only to the Handy Pocket models, which hold 


the card. Protect your keys with this new 
national Service— at once ! 
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Set of one 8-hook and one 
2-hook Keytainer. Pin 
seal, calf-lined. 14 kt. 
gold-plated books, solid 4 
gold mountings. 2-book —^ 
model has gold-plated 
clip. Nos, 049-2K and 
049-8. Insatin-lined 
gift-box, $19.75. 


Six-hook calf-shinKey- 
tainer in brown or 
black, 14 kt. solid gold 
fastener and corners. 
14 kt. gold-plated 
hooks. No. 038-6. In 
satin-lined gift box, 
$7.75. 


D 


Two alligator calf Keytainers in 
brown or gray. Gold-plated hooks (six 
in one, two in the other) and 
gold fasteners. Nos. 027-2K and 027-6. 


14 kt. 


In satin-lined gift box, $9.25. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Boston Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh MX 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED CHAINS 
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s are treacherous. When dry 
5 a bull dog—when wet they 


Make driving safe — use WEED CHAINS 
when conditions make the “going” uncertain. 


Safety lies in WEED CHAINS. 


Put them on with the first drop of rain or 
flake of snow to safeguard your own life as 
well as the lives of others. 


The few moments required to attach WEED © 
CHAINS are not worth considering when one | ^ 
realizes that neglecting to put them on may = < 
mean unending sorrow and regret. 


Your accessory dealer carries WEED CHAINS 
in sizes to fit all tires— Balloon, 


Cord or Fabric. 


Insist on the genuine, time tested WEEDS. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: 


District Sales Offices: 


“One evening they started baiting me 
about my profession. They said that their 
idea of zero in occupations was teaching 
grown people to play ‘Spin the Platter,’ 
which seemed to be their only idea of 
games. I was so tolerantly but openly 
amused at this that they began to be 
curious. And when, a little later, they 
read some rather flattering reports of 
some parties I had in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, their curiosity became acute. 
They very patronizingly asked me to 
teach them a game if I must. 

" But I didn’t ‘must.’ I told them that 
ny time was too mei I wasted. 
'They kept on suggesting that I try some 
of my ‘stuff’ at the club, but I "abrite 
deaf those days. I didn't hear them. 

“Then, one evening, I went to the 

iano and played the march from ** Robin 
Hood;" and instantly the girls began 
cavorting all over the place. I switched 
into the Virginia Reel and they hilariously 
swung through the figures of the old dance. 

“I watched them for a while; then I 
witheringly told them that I was amazed 
that they would do ‘old stuff’ like that. 
Well, that was about the worst insult I 
could have offered that particular bunch 
of girls. They were dumb with the shock. 
I took advantage of their speechless con- 
dition to call out the figures of the new 
Virginia Reel; and before they realized 
what was happening those girls of the 
movies were playing games, and playing 
them as I never before had seen them 
played. 

“In two minutes, every girl in the house 
was down to see what all the uproar was 
about and was adding her bit to the fun. 
I was wise enough to stop before they got 
half enough. Just as I slipped out of the 
room I heard one girl say, “Well, I'll be 
dumfoozled! Here we've been playing 
games, after all, and shrieking for more! 


"THAT was the first night we played 
games at the club; but it wasn't the 
last by any means. I remember one eve- 
ning, when we played 'Ankle Tag, we 
laughed until one girl begged, in panto- 
mime, for us to stop. When she recovered 
enough to speak, she gurgled, ‘If I laugh 
one more laugh I'll simply fall apart!" 

“T told you about the party of college 
boys that had such a gorgeous time with- 
out any girls, except the make-believe 
Bessies and Lilies of their own sex. At a 
Pittsburgh party, through some misunder- 
standing, we had two hundred and eight 
girls and only six men! Imagine what a 
hasco an ordinary party would have been 
under those circumstances. But on this 
occasion one of the girls said to me at the 
end of the evening, 'Say, honest, I been 
going so fast and laughing so hard I 
didn't realize till this minute that I didn't 
have a beau!" 

“That’s about the stiffest story you've 
told me yet," I remarked. 

“Don’t be catty,” laughed Miss Geis- 
ter, “or I'll have to prescribe a course of 
play treatment for you. But, seriously, 
do you wonder at my belief in play as a 
worker of miracles? i have e ues faith 
in the power of good, hearty laughter. It 
is like a day of sunshine and clean breezes. 
It clears away clouds and fogs and leaves 
everything sparkling with life. Laughter 
is the best medicine in the world and the 
easiest to take.” 

+r be + 
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“I would rather see our boy a cripple!” 


How often you see in the papers, or 
hear whispered through theneighbor- 
hood, the name of some boy who has 
utterly disgraced himself. And then 
thinking of your boy, tucked safely 
in bed above stairs, you have said, 
"I'd rather see him a cripple than 
befouled like that.” 


And yet that other boy was as 
straight as your son, once. One 
hundred chances to one, undesirable 
associates met in play or undesirable 
associates met in reading gave him 
his first warped thoughts which in 
time he turned into crooked actions. 
And your boy—the chap who looks 
you square in the face—he some day 
must face and come to conclusions 
with the same temptations, the same 
trials of character, as did the boy 
who wavered and then took the 
wrong road. 


It is the things that get into a 
boy’s mind from ten years old to 
twenty that settle his fate for life. 
In these formative years his imagi- 
nation is at white heat. His energy 
is prodigious. Adventure invites 
him from every corner. The glamor 
of the spectacular and untried is 
seductive. 


The greatest task you will ever 
tackle is guarding and guiding your 
boy through these dangerous years. 
You will give your utmost. What 
more can you do? Hundreds of 
thousands of parents have asked 
themselves that question. And have 
found the answer to be THE AMERI- 
can Boy, the magazine that has 
been chum, guide, counsellor, in- 
Structor and friend to the cream of 


America’s boyhood for more than a 
quarter of a century. Each month it 
will bring your boy a quality and 
quantity of inspiration that you alone 
cannothopetosupply. Giveittohim. 


Into the pages of THE AMERICAN 
Boy are woven wonderful stories 
of adventure in the world your boy 
will face—adventures in business, 
science, nature and public affairs. 
Life is there in all its reality and 
romance. The men and boys who 
live and work and play in its pages 
are real men and boys of the very 
kind your son will know. With them 
he will face temptations and tests of 
character that strain every capacity. 
From every story your boy will learn 
a lesson in life that will strengthen 
the sinews of character. 


None of these stories and articles 
happen by chance. Their subjects 
are selected in editorial conference. 
Writers are picked—men whose abil- 
ity to go straight into the boy heart 
has been tested and proved: Clar- 
ence B. Kelland, William Heyliger, 
Ellis Parker Butler, James B. Hen- 
dryx, Ralph Henry Barbour, Ralph 
D. Paine and a host of others—men 
who draw on their infinite experi- 
ence with boys and love for them, 
and write from the heart as well as 
the head. Such are the men who 
make THe AMERICAN Boy. 


Your boy wants and needs Tue 
AMERICAN Boy. He needs its com- 
panionship—its leadership, its stimu- 
lus to sleeping capacities. He wants 
its corking stories, replete with 
thrills and hearty laughs; its articles, 
chock-full of desired information on 


his favorite sports, interests and 
hobbies. 


Now is a splendid time to find out 
how eagerly your boy will welcome 
Tue AMERICAN Boy. Christmas is 
coming. Give your boy, or any other 
boy you want to see get ahead, a 
year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Sign and send coupon be- 
low. You need send no money. 
We will send him the beautifully 
illustrated current issue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Watch how he de- 
vours story after story, with appetite 
kindled for more. Read it yourself 
and see the multitude of fine in- 
fluences that your boy will absorb 
and make a part of himself. A bill 
for $2.00, covering a year’s sub- 
scription, will be sent you later, un- 
less you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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LA 
The Perfect RadioAerial 
Perfect Reception 
—INDOORS! 


UT Talking Tape around 
the moulding of any room 
—and enjoy perfect reception. 


It is strong, yet flexible and 
easily handled without curling 
or kinking. One hundred feet 
—one roll—can be tacked or 
even pinned around any wall 
in a few moments—and the 
results will be a revelation. 


It's handsome in appearance, 
too, and harmonizes anywhere. 


Talking Tape is equal in results to the 
average outdoor antenna and far 
superior to any type of loop. It brings 
in distance with marvelous selectivity 
and volume — and as to local recep- 
tion — you couldn't ask for more, 
and even lengths of a few feet work 
wonders. 


Talking Tape can be used with any 
type of receiver—tube or crystal. Its 
parallel strands of flat metal, equally 
spaced, provide moximuin receptive 
surface with minimum bulk. You'll 
wonder at the results, no matter where 
you use it—indoors. 


Buy two or three boxes at your de-ler's 
today and use it in different rooms— 
in different places—in different ways. 


You will find many interesting sugges- 
tions for the use of Talking Tape in 
each box. 


Manufactured by 
feet | HOPE WEBBING CO, 
For Forty Years 
The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Electric Tapes 
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He Did Extraordinary Things 
in Ordinary Jobs 


(Continued from page 51) 


to us, so [ organized several buying 
agencies down-town, and we bought 
through them. It was a round-about ar- 
rangement, but the only practicable way 
I could think of to meet the unfair op- 
position. At one time I was operating 
five of these agencies, and through them 
we succeeded in getting all the goods we 
needed. 

“But the druggists’ association never 
gave up hope of winning us back. Every 
little while a committee called on Mr. 
Matheson and persuaded, cajoled, or 
threatened. He used to get shaky and I 
could see he was almost won over. Then 
he would come into the back room to con- 
sult with me. 

**Harry,' he'd say, ‘don’t you think 

> b . est Saar 
maybe we'd better give in and join 'em? 

“No, sir!’ I would reply emphatically. 

“With this fresh dose of courage Mr. 
Matheson would return to the committee 
and say, ‘No, sir!’ 

“Of course, this state of affairs meant 
that I had to work very hard. My regular 
hours were from seven in the morning 
to ten at night. I had Wednesday after- 
noons off; but I had to return to the store 
for relief duty between five and seven. I 
was off every other Sunday until twelve. 
In addition to these regular hours, I used 
to get up three times a week at four 
o'clock in the morning and go from house 
to house distributing circulars to drum up 
business. 


“ DUT we had our reward for all the hard 

work we put in. Sales, which had 
averaged only eight dollars a day when I 
came, rose to fifty-eight dollars a day be- 
fore I left. My salary advanced along 
with the sales, until I was earning one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month, 
which at that time was almost unheard of 
for a mere clerk. 

“Mr. Matheson naturally was very well 
pleased with our results. I gave him good 
value for what he paid me, even if it was 
high. But I got a great deal more out of 
the job than my salary. I’ve always made 
it a point, in every job I’ve had, to try 
to do that. Soren Matheson was not 
strictly a first-class merchant, but he was 
shrewd and taught me several important 
things. One was how to save money. 

“He used to see me come into the store 
once in a while with a bag of bananas or 
oranges, or some luxury like that. Maybe 
it cost me only five or ten cents; but he 
thought I was pretty extravagant. He 

ersuaded me to buy a little memorandum 
book: and insisted that I set down every 
penny I spent and what I spent it for. 
Iwo dollars a month, he convinced me, 
was all I ought to spend for amusement, 
and two dollars was all I did spend! But 
this never harmed me; and during the five 
years I worked for Mr. Matheson I saved 
eleven hundred dollars. Without that 
nucleus I never could have taken advan- 
tage of some important opportunities 
later. 

“T acquired another habit here which 


| later needed some modifying. I remember 


I hired an assistant, whose name was— 
well, I'll call him Charles Hawk. Charlie, 
who was studying to be a pharmacist, 
worked parts of three days, and all of 
Saturday and Sunday. I paid him four 
dollars a week, and when he quit the job 
he said to me: 

“Sanford, if ever I get a drug store of 
my own, I want you for a partner. Any- 
body who would work me as hard as you've 
done, and pay me as little for it, ought to 
make a good one! 

“I still believe in getting a lot out of 
people who work for me," laughed San- 
ford; “but I now believe in paying 
accordingly. By the way, it is a curious 
fact that later, for a while, Hawk and I 
were partners. ` 

“For a long time I had held to a fixed 
idea and definite goal. I don't know where 
it originated; but I was quite determined 
to have my own drug store in the down- 
town section of some city of about fifty 
thousand people, where I'd have a chance 
to become the leader in my line. So, when 
my uncle James W. Humphrey, who 
knew my desires, suggested that I come 
to Grand Rapids, I took the opportunity 
to get experience in a city of the size I had 
always liked." 


It WAS in Grand Rapids that Sanford 
went to work for Mr. West and had the 
experience related at the outset of this 
article, winning what is probably the most 
speedy promotion on record from night 
MAE to manager of a store. And it wasa 
few months after he went there that he 
had his first chance to test the oppor- 
tunities open to the man with even a small 
amount of saved money. 

“Charles Hawk," he continued, “‘had 
owned a farm, which he sold for eight 
hundred and forty dollars. He wanted to 
use his money to buy a drug store, so he 
picked out what he thought was a good 
location. Before I left Mr Matheson, 
Charlie had asked me to go in with him 
on equal shares; but as I didn't think 
much of the location he had chosen, he 
went ahead alone. After I began working 
in Grand Rapids, he urged me to change 
my mind; but I still refused his original 
offer, so he offered to take me on at a 
salary of one hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. 

“That was half again as much as I was 
getting then. But the appeal of salary 
alone was never very strong with me. 
Besides, I knew that if I accepted it would 
destroy any chance of my going in later 
as his partner, in case I wanted to. 

“ But when I had been in Grand Rapids 
a year Hawk made me another offer, which 
I couldn't very well refuse. Although he 
had improved his store until it was worth 
a whole lot more than when he got it, he 
said I could still come in as an equal 
"artner, on the basis first suggested, and 
| did so. 

"I stayed with him twenty-one months. 
Meanwhile, Mr. West was continually 
urging me to come back; and I knew that 
with him I could get the kind of expe- 
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OU’LL never forget the night you first 

tune in your ATWATER Kzwr Radio. 
The thrill of it will live in your memory— 
the sheer delight of filling your room with 
living voices or the music from an orchestra 
perhaps a thousand miles away. 


Its clear reception, and 
the ease with which you 
can bring in distant sta- 
tions will be a revelation 
to you. An added pleas- 
ure will come with the 
knowledge that no one 
possesses better radio than 
yours. 


ATWATER KENT crafts- 
men, guided by the experi- 
ence of skilled engineers, 
have fashioned the finest 


wP$ 
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materials that money can 
buy into ATWATER KENT 
Radio. You will find it 
combines every feature 
that means radio satisfac- 
tion—unusual selectivity, 
sensitiveness, distance, 
volume and tonal quality. 


The ATWATER KENT 
dealer near you will gladly 
help in the selection of 
yourradio. Thereisaprice, 
size and style for everyone. 


Instructive literature on request 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY KS 
S 4702 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Ls à 
A 
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HE true worth of a 

loud speaker is 
judged by its faithful 
reproduction of broad- 
casts. In ATWATER KENT 
Loud Speakerseach kind 
of material used, each 
detail in design is there 
for a purpose—to bring 
about a tonethatis pure, 
clear and natural. 


Atwater Kent Loud 
Speakers bring out the 
best from any set. 


Skilled engineers and 
master workmen have 
set a new standard in 
their production. 
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Further 
Adventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


U. & U. Photos. 


The Shenandoah is 
teries and MacMillan 


uipped with Burgess Bat- 
arried them to the Arctic 


If the quality of any product may be 
judged in part by the standing of its 
users, surely Burgess quality must 
be considered unusually high. 


Burgess Radio Batteries are found 
where there's need for the most effi- 
cient batteries made—in emergen- 
cies where failure brings disaster— 
with explorers in far-off lands—with 
the unsung heroes of the air serv- 
ice—beneath the seas with the crew 
of the submarines. 


* ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER " 


Sendforthe Burgess Radio Compass. 

rising—amusing and interesting 
to the entire family. Sent free of 
charge from 183 Burgess Engineer- 
ing Bldg., Madison, Wis. Write for it. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg.. Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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rience I really wanted. So I finally sold my 
half-interest back to Charles Hawk, and 
cleared seven thousand dollars on the 
transaction. That was the first time I had 
any considerable sum of money of my own. 
It came a lot easier than the eleven 
hundred dollars I had scraped and saved 
to accumulate with Soren Matheson. 

“Returning to Grand Rapids, I man- 
aged all three of Mr. West's stores. I also 
invested half of my seven thousand dol- 
lars in the business. From then until I 
was thirty-five years old, I worked for 
Mr. West. It was not quite nine years 
ago that I bought the first store that was 
wholly my own, and began to realize the 
plan Í had always kept in mind." 


AL THIRTY-FIVE then, Harry San- 
ford had been working steadily at or- 
dinary jobs in drug stores for more than 
twenty years. By scrimping and saving, 
and by one fortunate investment, he had 
accumulated a little more than ten thous- 
and dollars. But in all those years he had 
been preparing very, very carefully; and 
in the next few years results began to ap- 
pear tenfold. The first store he bought 
outright was located in Muskegon, 


| Michigan. 


“The founder of that business,” Mr. 
Sanford went on, *had died, and the store 
was being operated temporarily by a 
trust company representing the estate. It 
could be bought for ten thousand dollars, 
and could be leased for a long term of 
years at a rental of only one hundred 
dollars a month. 

"'Surely there must be something 
wrong here! I told myself while I was 
investigating. 

“However, nothing was wrong, except 
that Muskegon was enjoying a miniature, 
but perfectly healthy boom, and the 
people in town had not yet waked up to 
the fact. I bought the store; and since 
that time we have done a million dollars' 
worth of business in it. Later I bought 
two more stores in Muskegon, and recently 
I have added four more in Grand Rapids." 

In addition, Mr. Sanford is proprietor 
of a billiard-room, a tea-room, and a 
restaurant—all thrown into his hands by 
chance, without his seeking; he does an 
extensive business in real-estate leases, 
and he is the largest single stockholder 
in one of the principal Muskegon banks. 
Every one of these enterprises stands on 
its own feet and is profitable. 

Now, how does it come that Mr. San- 
ford makes money in those ventures, 
particularly his drug stores, at a rate so 
much faster than most people do? What 
nuggets, in an ordinary business, does he 
discover that others miss? What does he 
look for and find, that you and I might 
find in our prosaic jobs? What are du 
secrets? 

There are really no secrets. Mr. Sanford 
says that the explanation lies chiefly in his 
willingness to go to the trouble to /earn 
the facts. A half fact is not enough for him, 
nor is a three-fourths fact, nor even a nine- 
tenths fact, if such a thing can be said to 
exist. 

“When I first went to work as a night 
clerk for Mr. West,” he pointed out, “I 
had to know, for my own peace of mind, 
what time of night we were making sales. 
I was satisfied that while the result as 
a whole probably seemed  satisfactory— 
otherwise Mr. West would never have 


kept the store open—yet there must be 
parts of the whole that were not satisfac- 
tory and were reducing the profits. 

“That’s almost the whole story, right 
there. You may be making money on 
your whole undertaking; but not nearly as 
much as you could make if you got rid of 
unprofitable efforts and unnecessary ex- 
pone If you lose in one place without 

eing aware of it, you have to earn an ex- 
tra lot somewhere else to make up for it. 
At best, it’s grope and guess whether you 
come out ahead or behind. 

“A drug store sells, not hundreds of 
articles, but thousands. This tremendous- 
ly complicates the problem of ‘knowing; 
but it does not make it impossible. We do 
not grope nor guess—especially when we 
don't have to. We get the facts. What's 
more, we get them oz time, so we can do 
something about it if anything goes 
wrong. 

* People look at the blackboards covered 
with figures that line the walls of one of 
my offices, and they say to me: 

_ ""That's very pretty—in theory; but 
it must cost you too much to get those 
figures.’ 

“Tt does cost something, though not as 
much as they suppose; and not as much, 
by thousands of dollars, as it would cost 
to lose what we would by not knowing 
those very facts. 

“Others say: ‘But it’s a lot of trouble!’ 

“Yes; it is some trouble. Not nearly as 
much as they think. But did you ever 
know anything worth while that wasn’t 
some trouble? 


“(CYNLY the other day we had a young 
man start in as an apprentice clerk. 
Our records showed right away that he 
was making too many sales. He was beat- 
ing some of the best of the experienced 
men. There was something about it that 
didn’t seem right, so we investigated. 

“Tt developed that the young man was 
rushing in to make sales where he had no 
business to; where he was not yet quali- 
fied to make them correctly. By doing the 
wrong things, he was endangering policies 
very carefully and thoughtfully built up. 
I talked with him. 

*"*]'m grateful for your initiative,’ I 
told him. ‘Don’t think it isn't appre- 
ciated, because it is. It's just unusual 
enough for us to think it is a mighty good 
sign. But—' And I went on to point out 
that he was an inexperiericed apprentice, 
and did not know enough about drugs, 
and I asked him to slow up a bit until (n 
was thoroughly qualified. : 

" A trifling case in a way, and you might 
say not very important. Yet in one sense 
it i; important, extremely important. 
Trifles made totals, and a lot of wrong 
trifles never make a right total—not as 
right as it could be." 

Sanford adds to his knack of getting 
the facts about his business a very real 
ability to win the confidence of the people 
who work for him. 

“T have never discharged a manager," 
Sanford told me. “I have been sorely 
tempted to, sometimes. But I figure that 
if I can't save a man, no matter what he 
does, there must be something wrong with 
me. I have valuable men who did things 
for which they should have been dis- 
charged; and I've told them so. 

** You'd consider dishonesty a sufficient 
cause for discharging a man, wouldnt 
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a GRI Cie. Less 


Radio 


dico of the boundless delight of that dear old mother, 

dl tothe house by the rigors of winter or the infirmities 

of age, when she listens in for the first time on a Crosley 

Radio. Imagine the joy of the|kiddies, when they awaken you 

Christmas morning with the glad tidings that “Santa has brought 

us a Crosley Radio.” Then decide to make this a Crosley 
Christmas. 


There can be no gift with greater possibilities for continued 
happiness than a Crosley set. It carries Christmas along through 
the year, continual giving new thrills and happiness, and 
bringing pleasant thoughts of the giver. 


It is a delight to operate a Crosley. The immediate response to the turn of 
the dials; the clearness of reception from far distant points; the real ease 
with which local stations may be tuned out; all help to make Crosley re- 
ception distinctive and exceptionally pleasurable. The very low cost at 
which this really remarkable radio performance can be obtained places 
Crosley sets within the reach of all—the ideal Christmas gift. 


BEFORE YOU BUY — COMPARE YOUR CHOICE WILL BE A CROSLEY 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Crosley Regenerative Receivers are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 
Prices West of the Rockies add 10% 


Write For Complete Catalog 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


122 Alfred Street Cincinnati, O. 
Crosley kons and Operates Broadcasting Station W LW 


Crosley One Tube 
Model 50, $14.50 
With tube and Crosley Phones $22.25 


Crosley Two Tube Model 51, $18.50 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $30.25 
Crosley 
Head Phones 
Better —Cost Less 
$3.75 


Crosley Three Tube Model 52, $30.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $45.75 


Crosley Trirdyn Regular, $65.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $80.75 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
At Once 


The Crosley 
i i J Radio Corp'n. 

Crosley Trirdyn Special, $75.00 P 
With tubes and Crosley Phones $90.75 122 Alfred St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Mail me, free of 
charge, your catalog 
of Crosley receivers 
.and parts with booklet 
entitled “The Simpli- 
city of Radio.” 


|" -———— 


Crosley Trirdyn Newport, $100.00 


With tubes and Crosley Phones $115.75 Address nm 
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able ~ Talker 


Joy for the holidays—for all 
the year. Joy for the fellow 
who gets the gift—and for the 
family. Give it all—give a 
Table-Talker. 


You’re sure of its tone. Sure 
that it will always be loud yet 
pleasant, because its hornis 
matched to the unit. It re- 
produces every word, every 
note with vivid clarity 
—it makes the joys of 
radio real! 


Superior 
Matched Tone 


Pas all M to know in Radio 


$04 extra west 
of the Rockies Copynghted by C Brandes 


e- Tn CanadaP2.90 


Matched Tone 
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ou? I think most employers would. 

ell, one of my valuable men a few years 
ago was downright dishonest. But we 
threshed it out and saw straight on it, and 
he is a better man to-day, both for him- 
self and for me. 

* Dishonesty is rare, anyhow. When I 
bought my last group of stores I found 
signs posted announcing that the owners 
were protected from any dishonesty on 
the part of their clerks by a certain detec- 
tive agency. All the employees know that 
every so often an operative from the 
agency spied on them. Well, I won't 
deliberately assume that any man might 
be dishonest. I know very well that most 
people aren't. I took down the signs and 
discharged the agency. 

“One of my men had a terrific temper. 
Sometimes the destruction he wrought 
with it made me so angry with him I 
would have liked to take him out and give 
him a beating. But we got that temper 


: piseidheened out. He still has it, but he 


has learned control. You would never 
know he was mad if you saw him to-day 
at his worst. And of course he is a better 
man now, both for himself and for me. 


e BUT fear, I think, is a worse handicap 
than temper. It is almost as bad as 
dishonesty. In fact, a person who allows 
his fears to govern him ts dishonest—with 
himself and his abilities! He hides his 
talent. Fear shuts people up in little jobs 
and keeps them from making progress. 
“Years ago, when I was starting, I had 
a secretary who was terribly timid about 
all sorts of things. I paid her ten dollars 
a week. Her nerves seemed to be on edge 
all the time; and finally I realized that I 
must make her see there was nothing to 
be afraid of or to worry about. I decided 
to get a second girl to help with the work, 
which was increasing. But the first girl 
was afraid right away that she was goin 
to lose her job, so she fought the idea. 1 
uess it was a month before I convinced 
fer that she really was doing too much 
work and ought to be relieved of some of 
it, for the sake of the business as well as 
for her own good. 

“‘Fearfully she gave in and saw the new 
irl arrive. But when she realized that 
fer own job was not at stake after all, 
that she was a more valuable person, and 
was getting more money because she 
could supervise the helper, she began to 
acquire confidence. Having real ability, 
she at length learned to master her fears. 
To-day she is in charge of our office, with 
many girls under her, and her salary is 
several thousand dollars a year. To look 
at her, or talk with her, you would never 
suspect that she was once the timid per- 
son I first knew. 

“Fear comes from failure to face the 
facts. To know, and to know that you 
know, is the finest aid to honest accom- 
plishment that anybody can have. 

“The greatest business lesson I ever 
learned was from my mother. It was be- 
fore I was twenty. I was trying hard to 
think of ways to build a business, and at 
times would get discouraged, because so 
many of my ficos failed. But my mother 
once said to me: 

*** Sonny, if you get one good idea out 
of twenty you are all right. Never give 
up. Just put an extra effort on the twen- 
tieth and forget the other nineteen.’”’ 
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The FADA Neutroceiver 


VOLUME? The FADA Neutro- 
ceiver will give you all the con- 
trolled volume you can possibly 
desire. Designed to use power- 
ful tubes and operate on either 
indoor or outdoor antenna, it is 
guaranteed to give powerful 
results. - 

Clarity? This wonderful, five- 
tube Neutrodyne offers you a 
tone quality which is unexcelled. 
It reproduces every tone of the 
human voice and of every mu- 
sical instrument with lifelike 
fidelity. 

Selectivity? Separates stations, 
tunes through powerful local 
broadcasting and brings in dis- 
tant concerts—even 
when but a few meters 
apart. 

Simplicity of control? 


Anyone, without previous expe- 
rience, can operate the Neutro- 
ceiver. You can turn your dials 
to previously located stations and 
bring them back night after night. 

Beauty? As a piece of art- 
furniture, the FADA  Neutro- 
ceiver is a masterpiece. The cab- 
inet is solid mahogany, with the 
panel perfectly balanced and 
sloped gently to facilitate easy 
tuning. 

Supplementing the FADA 
Neutroceiver and making a com- 
plete FADA line, are five other 
Neutrodyne receivers. Six mod- 
els in all —three, four and five tube 
Neutrodyne receivers in plain as 
well as artcraft cabinets, 
at a price range from 
$75 to $295. See your 
dealer. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, INC., 1581 JEROME AVE. NEW YORK 
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FADA “One Sixty” 
No. 160-A 
“The receiver that has 
taken the country by 
storm.” The best known 
of all Neutrodynes. Four 
tubes. Price lisse. tubes, 
batteries, etc.) $120. 


FADA Neutrola Grand 
o. 185/90- 

The five-tube Neutrola 

185-A, mounted on FADA 

Cabinet Table No. 190-A. 

Price (less tubes, bat- 

teries, etc.) $295. 
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will surpass anything you have expected of a radio receiver 
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FIVE- TUBE R DIO SE 
“The inherently neutralized 


recevwer 


HE Splitdorf receiver was de-  notradiate under any operating con- 
signed for the man who wantsto dition. The necessity for critical ad- 
enjoy radio reception; the man who  justments has been eliminated; set 
demands clarity and purity of tone tunes sharp and is extremely selective 
and plenty of volume without yet it is simple to tune and operate— 
squawks and squeals and stations always come in on the 
without “tinkering.” same dial settings. Gives ex- 
The Splitdorf 5-tube Radio cellent results with any form 
set represents many marked of JHiteuna- ounide aerial 
improvements in tuned radio ound; inside antenna; 
frequency receivers: The cir- ak alone; or ground alone. 
cuit is permanently balanced; 


1 c SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
it will not oscillate and will 


392 High St., Newark, N. J. 
Write for descriptive booklet 


“W hen a Feller Needs 
a Friend ” 


(Continued from page 53) 


make this my life work. But I don’t 
have to be here. I’ve just been in New 
York for two weeks, and I wasn’t missed. 
The biggest thing I do is to think up fresh 
ideas occasionally. But the boys them- 
selves do it, too. And all plans are car- 
ried out by them. 

“Those boys are a mighty interesting 
lot. There’s one, for instance, who is 
always hungry. He says they usually have 
beans for dinner where he lives, and that 
he can count the beans on his plate. 

“Not long ago, some business men gave 
the B. B. R. a reception, which included a 
feed at a cafeteria. The boys were told to 
help themselves to what they liked. This 
boy loaded his tray with everything in 
sight, and cleaned up. He hasn’t quit 
talking yet about that meal. 

“But it isn’t always a boy’s stomach 
that is hungry. I have seen boys who were 
starving for useful work and for play, with 
brains starving for proper education, and 
for something worth-while to work for. 

“They have energy; a good deal of 
ability and resourcefulness, and a first- 
hand knowledge of one of the most im- 
portant laws of life—the law that to 
possess a thing you've got to win it. The 
winning is often worth more to the boys 
than the thing won. You remember that 
Jack London's dog hero, ‘White Fang,’ 
was an outcast. The pack chose him to 
pick on, and he had to fight for everything 
he got. The result was he grew up twice 
as strong as any other dog in the lot. In 
some respects, our boys are a good deal 
like ‘White Fang. They grow strong 
through fighting for what they want. 


NE motto of the B. B. R. is: ‘So long 
as there are boys in trouble, we are 
in trouble.’ In Chicago, and in every other 
big city, there are hundreds of boys who 
haven't any homes, who are thrown out to 
get along any way they can. Others have 
homes that don't deserve the name; they're 
as bad off as anybody. Often boys are dis- 
missed from the reform farm, or from 
other institutions, and have nowhere to go. 
“Thesa boys come, or are sent, to the 
B. B. R. We have two thousand ‘alumni’ 
on the lookout for those who need help. 
We give a chap a place to sleep if he needs 
it, find him a job, get him some clothes, 
and locate his friends if he has any. In 
short, we put him in shape to help him- 
self. In the winter, we help between 
twelve and thirteen boys a week. 
“Boys are never asked to join the B. B. 
R. They can apply to join, but member- 
ship is hard to get. A key has to win his 
r in, just ahe must in a ‘gang.’ The 
B. R. is their gang. Every app icant is 
inv vestigated by the citizenship committee. 
And as a rule out of ten names under con- 
sideration only one or two will be elected. 
“Most of these boys have grown up 
with the idea that society, especially as 
represented by a policeman, is their nat- 
ural enemy. hay act on this idea, too! 
And they do it with astonishing ingenuity 
and energy. 
“Here is one instance of this misdi- 
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A Gift That 
Continues 
to Give 


Music Master for Christmas! Have [ 
you thought of that? : 


It is a thousand gifts in one. A gift that 
re-creates in pure audible tones all that's best 
in thought and entertainment, broadcast from 
five hundred stations daily. 


Choose from what program you will—the 
variety is limitless. Whether voice or instru- 
ment, the words or musical notes will pour 
forth from Music Master clear and natural 
as though the speaker or artist were there 
before you. 

Music Master is the musical instrument 
of radio. It embodies all of the proved prin- 
ciples of sound reproduction. 


The reproducing unit is extremely sensi- 
tive and responds to the faintest impulses. 
The tone chamber is cast aluminum, un- 
equaled for developing sound waves free 
from distortion. And the amplifying horn is 
natural wood, mellow and resonant like a 
violin. 

Have you heard Music Master? Your 
dealer will be glad to demonstrate it for 
you, or to place one in your home for trial. 


Broadcast reception is at its best only with 
Music Master—the musical instrument of 
radio. 

Dealers Everywhere 


{Music Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


ul s ll C ME Lie IR mi m Em FI Io UE m e, I i m tre NÉ Lore ore ^ 
Connect MUSIC MASTER Model VI, (14" horn) $30 
7 in place of headphones. 
Model VII, (21" horn) $35 
No batteries required. 


RADIO REPRODUCER No adjustments. Model VIII, Cabinet $35 
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CUNNINGHAM 
AMPLIFIER TUBE 
TYPE C 301A 


PATENTED 


Quality plus Service 
Since 1915 


The General’ Electric Laboratories pro- 
duce these tubes which "Since 1915"—2a 
Radio Lifetime—have consistently made 
good their claim of exceptional accuracy. 
Price the same on all Five Types 


C-301A, C-299, C-300, C-11, 


Patent Notice: Cunningham tubes are corered by patents 
dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17, 10-23-17, 
and others issued and pending. Licensed only for amateur 
experimental and entertainment use in radio commu- 
nication, Any other use will be an infringement. 


Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explaining 


care and operation of Radio Tubes now available 
by sending 10c in stamps to San Francisco Office. 


LE NS 


HOME OFFICE 


-12 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Write for our Guide Books & 
"RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 


ATENTS. tino i inventions. Send 


model or sketch and description of inventions for exami- 
nation and instructions. No charge for above information. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


MEN WANTED 


EARN 


you are r t. ng 

weeks. All automobile subjects covered. Actual 

shop work. We hu 245 

of whom are now in business for themselves. 

WRITE for big FREE AUTO BOOK and com- 
plete information. Tell something about 

yourself. Address 


Users fem tere report Miraco 
Tuned Radío Frequency sets get 

rograms coast to coast; outper- 
orm sets 3 times as costly. Send 
for proof t! are radio's most 
amazing values. One tube guaran- 
teed, completety assembled long 
distance outfit, only $14.35. Three 
tube(above),$29.50.Five tube $75 

SEND POSTAL TODAY 

for latest bulletins and special 

offer. It will interest you. 

MIDWEST RADIO CORP"N 


oneer Buildera of, Sets 
431-B E. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
- = SS — — 


Our proposition’s 
a winner. Write. 


COAST fo 
COAST 


rected energy: A bunch known as ‘the 
boundary line gang’ established a dead- 
line at the limit to their territory. Any 
outside*boy who crossed that line had to 
fight. There were sixty-two of those 
fellows, all known to the police. They had 
ho place to.hold. meetings except on 
vacant lots. Finally, they got tired of 
being. chased, off by the police; and as a 
few È. B."R. boys belonged to the gang 
they asked if we couldn't provide a place 
for them to meet. 

“We rented a house in their neighbor- 
hood for twenty-seven’ dollars a month, 
and organized a B. B. R. branch called 
*Central City. There was no furniture in 
the house, no equipment, nor anything to 
keep the boys interested. But that didn't 


. bother them. They set out to get things 


in the only way they knew. 

“At a general meeting they agreed on 
ways and means: The leader of the gang 
got a job in a garage. One of the others 
got a job in a department store; and a 
third found a place in.a sporting-goods 


‘store. To get these jobs they had to be 


dressed right. The gang saw to it that 
they were: . One fellow brought a good 
necktie, another a hat, somebody else a 
pair of shoes, and so on. 

“From time to time, as he got a chance, 
the boy in the department store took 
pieces of furniture and concealed them in 
the basement. He had rugs, pictures, 
tables, chairs—everything the gang could 
use; and he did it so well ee the things 
weren't missed. The boy in the sporting 
goods store stole dumb-bells, boxing gloves, 
and all sorts of things like that, and hid 
them in barrels in the basement. 

“When everything was ready, the plan 
was to have the boy who was working in 
the garage park a truck near the depart- 
ment store on a certain night. The two 
boys in the stores were not to leave at 
quitting time, but were to hide inside in 
order to open up later. 

“To make sure there wouldn't be any 
interference, the members of the gang who 
hadn't anything else to do were to stage a 
fight a block away so as to draw off the 
watchman while the truck was being 
loaded. After the furniture was picked up, 
the stunt was to be repeated at the sport- 
ing goods store. 

“Of course this plan never was carried 
out. The news leaked out at our place, 
and our fellows wouldn't stand for any 
such doings. They told the Central City 
boys that if they didn't drop the scheme 
at once their charter would be revoked 
and they'd get no further support from 
the B. B. R. That put a stop to it. 


* "THIS incident shows both the initiative 

and the executive ability common 
among boys who organize into gangs. It 
takes only a little guidance to divert their 
energy into useful activities. 

“A case in point occurred just recently. 
One afternoon a newly elected citizen, 
pale with fright, ran into my room. 

'*** What's the matter?’ I asked. 

“<The bank where I've been depositing 
my money—’ he gasped—‘it’s closed. 
There's something wrong.’ 

“What bank is it? I demanded. 

“ As soon as he mentioned the name of a 
certain reputable bank, I knew he was 
mistaken. The bank had simply closed, 
as usual, on Saturday afternoon. He 
didn't know of this custom. When I 


explained the situation, he exclaimed, 
"Then my sixty-three dollars is safe!" 

* Before he came to us, a few months be- 
fore, this boy had been incorrigible. He 
had been sentenced in the Juvenile Court 
time after time, and after each period of 
punishment it seemed that he was worse 
than when he went in. 

“After his last term at a reform school, 
he was elected a B. B. R. citizen. Here 
nobody made him do anything. He was 
among boys who governed themselves, 
and who did right because that was the 
law in their gang. What happened? He 
got a job through the B. B. R., worked 
steadily at a salary of thirteen dollars a 
week, and out of that in seven weeks he 
had put sixty-three dollars in the bank. 

“His incentive for saving his money was 
unusual, Until his last trial he had known 
nothing about his parents. However, 
when the papers in his case were read he 
learned that his father was serving a 
fourteen-year sentence in Joliet Peniten- 
tiary. 

"He tried to get in touch with his 
father through a letter. But the man had 
gone in under an assumed name, and the 
letter was returned. That didn't stop the 
boy. When he left the reform school he 
had the records looked up, and found the 
name under which his father had been 
committed. He also learned that the old 
man was soon due to get out. It was this 
fact that caused the boy to save every 
cent of his money. He had got a new 
definition of manhood from the B. B. R., 
and he meant to make a man of his father. 

“He bought clothes and shoes and 
found a room for him—all this for a man 
he didn't remember ever having seen! 
When the old man came to Chicago a 
little later the boy was ready for him with 
a job. He had done everything in kis 
power to help his father go straight. 

“The father took the job. I don't 
know how long he'll hold it. He may not 
last long; but that's not the point. No 
matter what happens to the father, tke 
boy ts a man. 


“THERE are as many kinds of parents 
as there are people; but two kinds 
do more than all the rest to spoil boys: 
they’re the kind that don’t want to be 
bothered, and the kind that want to do 
everything in the world for their children. 

“Lots of times I have something in 
mind that I want to talk over with a boy’s 
father. I call him up, and start to explain, 
but he stops me. 

'**Go ahead, and do anything you like,’ 
he says; ‘I don’t care what you do-—only; 
don't bother me!’ 

"There's another kind of home, where 
the parents want to give their boys every- 
thing. Mothers are especially guilty of 
spoiling boys in this way, pampering and 
petting them until they grow into silly, 
weak men who are no coed to themselves, 
or to anybody else. You can’t help a boy 
much by giving him everything, or by 
doing everything for him. 

“Tf I want to put something over in the 
B. B. R., I don’t stand up in meeting and 
give three cheers for my plan. Like as 
not, I'd be voted down if I did. Ours is a 
self-governing, stand-on-its-own-feet com- 
munity. I can’t thrash the boys into doing 
what Í say! : 

“The organization of our club is mod- 
eled on that of a city government made 
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17% inches High; 10'¢ : Je 
inches Wide; Solid Ma- a P 
hogany Case; Old 
Ivory Colored Art Dial; 
8-Day Movement; 
Hour and Half Hour 
Strike on Cathedral 
Gong ...... $19.50 
Models to harmonize with every type 
of interior decoration, modern or ALDEN my Mano High; 
period—make homes more beautiful RT e 4 Ru Paces 
or Silrer Dial, Silver Bezel 
with Gold Plated Sash; 


eu HERE today you find an increasing 
interest in interior decoration. You 
find thousands studying this practical art, 
and planning to make their homes more 
beautiful. 


One of the interesting and useful dis- 
coveries to which this study has led is that 
clocks have wonderful possibilities in add- 
ing to the beauty and attractiveness of a 
room. **. It adds just that last touch 
which makes the whole room perfect. . . . 
And as a Christmas gift a Sessions Clock 
is a life-long reminder of affection and 
friendship. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK COMPANY, 120 East Main St., 


1750 Woolworth Building; Chicago: 5 


New York: 


celain 
Convex 


Dial; 
Glass 


essions 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE TIME 


TRAYMORE—20% 
8-Day Movement; 
Finish. Hand Carved Scroll; 6 inch Silver or Por- 
Silver Bezel 


to Hi and Half Hour 
Cathedral Gong Strike...............susu $30. 50 


There are Sessions mantel and wall 
clocks, varying in size, shape and design, 
to suit every room, and to harmonize with 
every type of interior decoration, whether 
modern or period. 


Each Sessions Clock is interesting in de- 
sign, well made and an accurate time- 
keeper. You will always find them reason- 
able in price. 

Ask to see them at your dealers. He will 
undoubtedly be glad to hold for vou until 
Christmas, clocks bought now for gifts. 


Write us to-day for booklet, ‘Friendly 
Clocks." 


Glass Panel 
(attic 900.00 


Forestville, Conn. 
North Wabash Avenue 


inches Long; 10 inches High; 
Genuine Mahogany Case; Rich 


with Gold Plated Sash; 


our 


COPLEY-—15:4 inches High; 9:4 inches Wide; 
Solid Mahogany Case; Old Ivory Colored Art Dial; 
8-Day Movement; Hour and Half Hour 

Strike on Cathedral Gong ..............- $16.50 
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Let Iver Johnson 
Be Santa Claus 


Iver Johnson offers something for every 


member of your family—sensible gifts 
that will last and be appreciated for years 
to come. . 


An lver Johnson Bicycle 


Just what brother or sister wants! Made 
to fit all sizes of men, women, boys and 
girls. Built with the famous Truss Bridge 
Frame, or Drop Bar if desired. Vital parts 
drop-forged; high carbon seamless steel 
tubing; two-piece crank set and choice of 
five beautiful colors. 


Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shot Guns 


Something that will give father or brother 
many a good day's sport. Champion 
Single Barrel Shot Guns in various gauges 
and styles including the Matted Top Rib 
and the .410. Also Double Barrel Ham- 
merless Shot Guns. All made in the care- 
ful, thorough Iver Johnson way. 


An lver Johnson Velocipede 


Loads of safe fun for any little boy or girl. 
Made in three sizes, with brilliant baked- 
on enamel finish, either red or blue, with 
white head; full nickel fork; all nickel 


plating over copper. 


An lver Johnson Revolver 


Always a sensible gift for home protec- 


tion. The world-famous Safety "Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Revolvers—made in 
different calibers; choice of blue or 


nickel finish and four grips. 
Write for Free Booklets 


Catalog ‘‘B" illustrates and describes the complete 
line of Iver Johnson Bicycles, as well as Iver John- 


son Velocipedes. 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the com- 
lete line of Iver Johnson "Hammer the Hammer" 

fety Revolvers, as well as Iver Johnson Cham- 
ion Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless 
Doubie arrel Shot Guns. 


DEALERS: We sell Bicycles and Velocipedes 
direct to retailers. A golden opportunity is yours to 


handle this famous line. Write for DEALER PLAN. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
1 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


BICYCLES REVOLVERS 
VELOCIPEDES SHOT GUNS 


up of free citizens. Outside of rent, light, 
and heat, we are self-supporting. The big 
items are paid by the trustees. Each 
‘citizen’ pays an annual tax of three dol- 
lars. A couple of years ago we were 
assessed only fifteen cents a month; but 
expenses increased, and the B. B. R. 
council passed a law raising the tax. 
Recently I heard a rumor that we may be 
assessed thirty-five cents a month next 
year; but I'll bet that would be a hot 
campaign issue! 

“Our officers are a mayor, city clerk, 
city treasurer, judge, business manager, 
prosecuting attorney, and a chief of police 
and his staff. Standing committees are 
the board of education, board of health, 
athletic committee, social committee, cit- 
izenship committee, employment commit- 
tee, investigating committee, and house 
committee. The work is serious. There 
are problems enough to make a real job of 
it. Offices are sought as eagerly as po- 
litical offices anywhere; if anything, more 
eagerly, because of the great honor at- 
tached to them. Of course no officer is 
paid for his services. 

“A man has to win his office by hard 
work. Just being popular and a good 
fellow doesn't get a citizen anywhere in 
our community. Every candidate's rec- 
ord is canvassed; he has to be somebody 
to get by. What has he done for the B. B. 
R.? What boys has he helped? These are 
some of the questions he must be able to 
answer satisfactorily. A boy daren't put 
his name up for an office unless his record, 
since he came to us, is pretty good. 

“The mayor is the chief executive 


officer; but probably the most i ng 
“man, because of the nature of his o 


ce, is 
the judge. Every boy respects him, for it 
is he who decidel what happens to an 
offender against the laws. The severest 
penalty that can be inflicted is to take 
away a boy’s citizenship papers for some 
period. 

“The clubhouse is open every evening 
after six-thirty, and on holidays and other 
days as the mayor decides. It’s usually 
crowded. Every citizen does what he 
wants to. There are no regulations, no 
drill, or anything like that. 


“WERE as free as citizens in any self- 
governing community. But in all 
communities there are duties as well as 
privileges. Here, the mayor has to be in 
his office four nights a week; the fact is, 
he’s there almost every night. The council 
meets every second week, and no council- 
man can be absent without the best ex- 
cuse. There are athletic teams, and they 
hold four championships: boxing, wres- 
tling, basket ball, and baseball. 

“Tell me, if you can, how these boys 
with no coaching at all, except what the 
older boys give, go out and clean up 
championships from teams that have paid 
coaches and all the trimmings? I say it’s 
because they know what it means to fight 
to win! Every place on every team is 
fought for. 

“The B. B. R. 
the City Hall; 


olice maintain order in 
ut there's very little 


fighting. If a quarrel does arise, it must 
not be settled on the spot with bare fists. 
A citizen has the right to challenge an- 
other to fight, but the fighting has to be 
done with gloves, by rules, and with a 
referee. Otherwise, scrappers are arrested 
and brought to trial. 

“One special achievement the boys are 
proud of—and they have reason to be— 
was the removal of an offensive law from 
the Chicago statute books. This law 

rovided that boys and girls brought 
before the Juvenile Court should have 
their finger prints recorded, the same as 
adult criminals, even if they weren’t found 
guilty, or hadn’t done anything worse 
than hitching on the back end of a wagon. 

“The first we knew about the law was 
when one of our citizens was arrested. 
After he was released, he came before the 
council and told what happened to him. 
He said he thought something ought to be 
done. The boys agreed. 

“You know how hard it is, ordinarily, 
to get a law off the books. Well, our 
boys turned the trick in seven weeks. 
They got the newspapers interested, and 
they sent a committee to lay their case 
before the mayor and the city council of 
Chicago. Not only was the law repealed 
but all finger-print records made during 
the time it. was in force were ordered de- 
stroyed. 


Y Bers who have gone out of the B. B. 
R. have done well. There have been 
some failures—we aren’t a hundred per 
cent perfect—but among our alumni we 
have a large number to be proud of: 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, and plain busi- 
ness men. Once somebody, in summing 
up the accomplishments of the alumni, 
remarked that five hundred had their 
names in the telephone directory! 

“T like to think that some of our boys 
who might have grown up with the wrong 
slant got a little help in the right direction 
from the B. B. R. just when they needed 
it most. Almost any boy will learn to get 
what he wants in this world, if he wants 
it badly enough. But his character de- 
pends a good deal on kow he gets what he 
goes after. A boy can steal what he wants, 
or he can depend on somebody to give it 
to him, or he can be trained to earn it for 
himself, and to obey the rules of the game. 

“That last is what we try to do at the 
B. B. R.—teach the fellows to stand on 
their own feet, and to play the game 
fairly and squarely. We give them a 
decent chance in a good environment. 
That’s about all we can do. I will say this 
much for the results, however: By the 
time they are seventeen or eighteen, most 
of our boys know more about law, and 
government, and honest conduct, and 
square dealing than the average grown 
man who thinks he’s running the nation. 

"Give a boy a chance; put him in a 
morally clean environment; let him fight a 
little if he wants to; let him take care o 
himself; let him think and dig things out 
for himself; don't coddle him. Do that, 
and you won't need to worry about him. 
He'll go right in spite of you.” 


"CHARGE IT!" 


is the remarkable confession of a young man who 


formed the habit of reckless buying on credit, and who paid a heavy 
penalty for his folly. In his signed intimate article, next month, theauthor 
traces his financial and social downfall, and tells how hard it was for 
him to ‘‘come back." His experience is a lesson to every careless spender. 
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As they weave the magic spell of fairy- 
land, millions of mothers call upon the 
Perfection Oil Heater's radiant warmth 
to protect their little ones from chill 
and dampness. 


It's welcome too, on frosty mornings be- 
fore the furnace fire wakes up, at baby's 
bath time and a dozen other times a day 
—whenever and wherever heat is needed. 


Clean, economical and dependable. 
Perfection's quick, convenient heat is 
an essential part of winter comfort in 
every home. Get yours today. 


'THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7582 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


ECTI 
Heaters 


Ask your dealer for the Improved Perfection Oil Heater. 
The new automatic safety catch and double loch; the ex- 
clusive rug protecting floor tray, and other important new 
features make it the most convenient and dependable 
portable heater ever built. Models in enamel or plain finish. 


No. 1665, an improved 
model with new two- 
tone finish. 
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A CAP 
hurrying fingers 
can’t drop 
Goer you headquarters 


offer you a new conve- 
nience: a shaving cream 
cap that you can’t lose. No 
other shaving cream has this 
cap, just as no other shaving 
cream has these three qualities 
in the cream itself: 
—a lather that’s heavier, that soft- 
ens all of every hair all the way 
through—quick! 
—a lather that lubricates, that eases 


your razor over the surface of the 
skin without pulling or drawing. 
—last, a lather-ingredient in 
Williams that benefits the skin, 
keeps it smooth and comfortable. 


Williams is a pure, natural-white 
cream entirely free from coloring 
matter. It is made by shaving soap 
. specialists who are the acknowledged 
leaders in this field. 

The Large Size tube of Williams 
is 35c. Double Size tube is 50c, 
containing twice as much cream. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
t. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


can't 
come off 


QUA VELVA is our newest triumph — a scien- 
tific after-shaving preparation. For free trial 
bottle write Dept. 412. 


You Can't Hire a Man's Heart! 


(Continued from page 25) 


known as the American Water Works and 
Electric Company. 

"Among the assets taken over," he 
told me, ‘‘was a quantity of land in the 
West, some of it developed in fruit trees. 
We have disposed of a part of the land, 
but are running a few fruit ranches, as 
they are called. This is an attractive side 
line both in profits and in fun. I had to 
learn something new when I became re- 
sponsible for the growing and marketing 
of lemons, prunes, and pears, but I had a 
good time learning. 

" [f a man doesn't have a good time in 
his work I can’t see how he will ever do 
his best. Of course there are many people 
who never find just the right job. They 
have my sympathy! My advice to any 
man is to have a good time while working. 
And if you can’t do that in the job you 
have, try to find another one. Above all, 
don’t worry, for worry kills happiness, 
initiative, and courage.” 

In spite of his advice not to worry, 
Mr. Porter confesses that there was one 
occasion when he himself was badly wor- 
ried. This was in Mexico, during the time 
he was working at the silver mines. 

After he had been there only a short 
time, he decided to go to a town about 
five hours’ stage ride from the mine where 
he was employed. As he had to work in 
the daytime, he arranged to gə on the 
night stage. He couldn’t speak or under- 
stand a word of Spanish. 

Darkness settled over the country as 
the old bus, without lights, rattled on. 
Finally it came to a stop and some Mexi- 
cans got in, crowding Porter between 
them so that he could scarcely move. 


FTER a while, the Mexicans began 

talking, in low tones at first; but their 
voices soon rose and their argument grew 
hot. Porter, the only American passenger, 
began to wonder what it was all about; 
and he began to wonder, too, if he could 
get out! He tried «o move, but found he 
was too firmly wedged in. 

His efforts seemed a signal for the 
fireworks to start; for almost immediately 
he felt the Mexican on his right—a great 
burly fellow—reach around for the big 

istol that had been digging into Porter’s 
fis. Then the fellow on the other side 
reached for his gun. And the next thing 
Porter knew, he was the storm center of a 
perfect fusilade of pistol shots! 

He hadn't a doubt that he was being 
pumped full of lead. He didn't feel the 
wounds; but that meant nothing, for he 
| had heard that badly injured men never 
| did feel pain; at least, not at first. 
| While he was in this suspense, the 
stage approached a small light that came 
from the store of another American. The 
driver, who had remained impassive 
during the whole business—for kilhage 
didn’t excite Mexicans very much—now 
drew rein. The passengers shifted their 
positions a little, and Porter, deciding to 
seek first aid in the store, scrambled out 
into the road. 


To his amazement he could walk. In 
fact, he could run. And he did! Into the 
store he bolted, and told the astonished 


proprietor ill about the massacre. He 
didn’t know how many men had been 
killed, or why, but he was sure that the 
casualties were heavy. 

The storekeeper, being of an adven- 
turous spirit, hurried out to where the 
stage was standing, and engaged the 
occupants in conversation. When he 
came back, Porter was amazed to- see him 
laughing. 

“What happened?” asked Porter. 

“Nothing,” replied the merchant. 
“Two of those fellows had bought new 
pistols, and they got into an argument 
about which one of them could shoot his 
gun the faster. To settle the question 
they fired the guns out of the stage win- 
dows.” 

That experience took place thirty-five 
years ago, but Mr. Porter has never for- 
gotten it. 

“It looked as if there really was some 
cause for worry that time,” he laughed, 
when he had finished telling the story. 
5s But there wasn’t. And generally there 
isn t. 


B THOSE rules I gave you a while 
ago," he continued, “I spoke of the 
need for getting good men around you. 
The ‘one-man business’ isn’t possible on a 
large scale, or even on a small one. If I 
had attempted it, I would still be tied u 

with some job I undertook years ago. If 
you don’t appreciate what the other fellow 
does, you can’t hope to get loyal support; 
and if -you haven't that, you never can 
accomplish very much. 

“Take the case of the Brooklyn City 
Railroad, for instance. When I was 
appointed manager for that line, one of 
my first thoughts was to get men to run 
it. Clinton E. Morgan came to me with 
an impressive record, for he had worked 
up in city transportation systems. He 
knew the job from the lowest to the 
highest positions, although his experience 
in the highest positions was then limited. 
I put tremendous responsibility on him, 
put the same measure of responsibility 
on others, and it wasn’t long Before the 
company was going excellently. 

“I never gave it a great deal of time. 
That wasn’t necessary. A few hours a day 
in the beginning and, later, short confer- 
ences with the men who were on the scene 
turned the trick. 

“The man at the top, as I see it, has 
two very distinct duties: one is to help 
out his associates when they hit a snag; 
and the other is to encourage them. As 
for the man at the bottom, if he wants to 
rise he must take the same viewpoint. 

“Of course a leader must know the 

rinciples of organization and operation. 
He must be competent to make quick 
decisions. With that background le is 
able to help his fellow workers when they 
find some situation that is too much for 
them; and he is also in a position to know 
just what good men they are, when they 
perform their duties. 

"Mistakes are made by tired brains. 
You can't afford to make mistakes, and 
therefore you ought not to allow yourself 
to become worn out.  Livehness of 
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He may have ordinaryrazors, 
but probably not a NEW 
IMPROVED GILLETTE. 
Give him one! It will show 
him the most comfortable 
way from bath to breakfast, 
and gain for you an apprecia- 
tion of your friendship every 
day in the year. 


The Traveler: 
In Gold Plate, $10 
In Silver Plate, $7.50 


Genuine Leather Case Tist aani 
I In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 


The Bostonian: 
In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 


“The New Improved 


Gillette | 


SAFETY- <x RAZOR 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


The New Standard 
In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 
Genuine Leather- 
covered Case 
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A concise 
guide to good 
card playing: 


Auction Bridge, 500 


Cribbage, 


Pinochle, Solitaire 
Taught at a glance! 


Send coupon 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards. that. can be made. 


designed 
prizes. 


Especially 


gifts, an 


color; gold edges; ha 
scope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle-or Congress 
Cards in single packs or in the 


new two-pack cases 
decks with 
especially convenient 


A of card 


THE U. S. PLAY- 
ING CARD CO. 
Dept. C-2 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Windsor, Canada 
Operating Broad- 


casting Station 
WSAI 
Let us know if you 
hear our programs. 
We invite comments 
and suggestions. 


Exquisite. pic- 
torial and decorative backs in 


contrasting backs, 


requiring two packs 


» | 
No one need 


be a looker-on / 


VERYBODY can enjoy one of the 

greatest recreations in the world—a 
friendly game of cards. It is simply a 
matter of understanding the fundamentals 
of the game you and your friends prefer. 
Our booklet, 


1 


6 Popular Card Games--6 cents 


tells in the tersest, quickest way how to 
play Auction Bridge, Cribbage, Pitch, 
Five Hundred, Pinochle and Solitaire. 


With this knowledge and a fresh new 
pack of Bicycle Cards, it is easy to gather 
around you a congenial group. Everybody 
likes to play with Bicycle Cards. Their 
big indexes, perfect finish and wear-proof 
quality increase the pleasure of any game. 


Pitch 


below 


for parties, 


ndsome tele- 


holding two The greater satisfaction of playing with 
Bicycles and their longer life make them 
the most economical. You can't get Bicy- 


cle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, Canada. 
Please send the books checked. All seven 50 cents. 


Entertaining with Cards—every- 


thing from invitation to menus .____. 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—building, 
puzzles; Cigani i e€ 


Six Popular Card Games—com- 
plete, concise rules as described 
above 


for all games 


S. 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
—teaches all the fine points that 
the expert players know... 10€ 

The cialRules of Card Games 
—300 games, 250 pages... 20c 

Fortune Tetling—with regular cards 6c 

Card Tricks—feats of magic for 
boys and adults... 


Name ....... 
Address .. 


interest, a fresh mind, and the ability 
to have a good time are attributes that 
any man must have, if he wants to rise. 
‘After you have picked your men, the 
only way: to get results out of them is to 
back them up. If a man knows that he is 
canstantly watched, that his decisions, 
large or small, are likely to be over- 
ruled by someone who wants to show his 


i authority or who thinks that his way is 


the only right way—that man is badly 
handicapped. 

"Several years ago our company in- 
tended offering a large block of stock 
for sale in a city where we have a water 
works plant. But before the stock could 
be put out, a business depression had set 
in and that city was especially hard hit. 

“T asked our local manager to study the 
situation and to report on it. He did so, 
and then we had a meeting in New York 
to decide what course to pursue. The men 
who attended that meeting were just 
about unanimous in the opinion that the 
stock couldn't be sold. 

"Finally I said that we could and 
would sell that stock. 

*"What makes you think we can sell 
it?’ asked one of the men present. 

**Because our local manager said so,’ 
I answered. 

“The stock was offered to the public 
of that city, and within a short time it 
was all taken. So, by backing that man 
up, we carried out our own plans; and, 
what is more, we made a better executive, 
because a more confident one, of him. 

“I don't believe there is any personality 
robust enough to keep on working forever 
without some encouragement and praise. 
In our organization there is a man who 
to-day is superintendent of a big plant. 
A few years ago he was one of the helpers. 
But he showed promise, and we gave him 
more work. e did it well, and we 
praised him. 

"Step by step that man has come up; 
and the food he has fed upon was appre- 
ciation of his efforts. Of course he had the 
ability to begin with; but that alone would 
not have made him rise very high. He 
saw that we trusted him, liked him, ap- 
preciated him; and he resolved to prove 
to us that we had guessed right in singling 
him out for promotion. 


“TF THERE is one-type of man I dislike 

above all others it is the one that ‘bawls 
out' his associates in public. To humiliate 
a man is to destroy hie initiative and his 
enthusiasm. Many of our men have made 
errors, of course, but they are not held 
up to their fellow workers as dumb-bells. 
The matter is discussed with them in pri- 
vate, their mistakes are reviewed, and if 
they have been greatly at fault, we don’t 
hesitate to say so. But at the same time 
we let those men know that we like them, 
and that we’re not going to grind the heart 
out of them by trampling on their feelings 
in the presence of others. 

“This policy applies from the office 
boys up. You can do more with a boy 
by encouraging him, by making him like 
you, than you can by driving him and 
making him fear you. Hard-boiled tactics 
just don’t work! 

“The executive who tries to do it all is 
simply tying his own hands. He ought 
not to do anything that an assistant can 
do. He ought to hold himself in reserve 
for big decisions, for keeping up the 
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Choose one of these newest Ansco Cameras 


for more fun 


(Remember this is merely a printed 
reproduction of the real photograph.) 


New and Marvelous— 


The Semi-Automatic 
winds its own film. 
Priced at $30 with R. 
R. lens, $40 ith F.7.5 


MAGINE having to pay 

only $40 for one of the 
finest cameras in the world! 
The Semi-Automatic Ansco 
winds its own film by one 
downward press of a lever 
which is conveniently located 
near your left thumb. 


This fine camera is care- 
fully made, looks like other 
fine Ansco cameras and also 
has a motor that winds the 
film ready to take six pictures 
in quick succession. Now you 
don’t have to turn the camera 
around and lose your subject 
while you wind the film. You 


the Semi-Automatic 
priced at $30 and $40 


just enjoy picture-taking! The 
Semi-Automatic is equipped 
with the choice of either one 
of twolenses. Takes pictures 
size 214 x 44. 


The famous Automatic 


The $75 Automatic Ansco 
is the camera de luxe of the 
photographic world. The 
motor is connected with the 
shutter release so that when 
one picture is taken the next 
exposure automatically winds 
into place. Now you will have 
no blanks and no double ex- 
posures. 


and lots better pictures 


ERE areseven finecam- 

eras ranging in price 
all the way from $1.00 to 
$75.00. They have improve- 
ments that only Ansco can 
offer you. These improve- 
ments make them easy to 
use and sure in results. That 
is why you get more fun 
when you use Ansco cam- 
eras and Speedex film. For 


you don't have to Worry 
about a lot of things that 
formerly took all the cer- 
tainty out of picture-taking. 

Send off the coupon below 
immediately, if your dealer 
hasn't what you want, for 
welcomed gifts as well as to 
“catch” pictures on your 
own hikes and rides and all 
around good times. 


The two Ready-Sets 
are liked by everyone 


Are you bothered by focusing or by 


The $25 Ready- 
Set comes with a 
handsome suede 
case, and takes 
pictures 24%4x3M. 


having to set the shutter? Then either 
one of the two Ansco Ready-Sets— priced 
at $25.00 and $13.50—is just the camera 
for you. There’s no focusing to do, and 
no shutter complications. They’re as easy 
to use as a box camera. 

The $25 No. 1 Ready-Set is a beauti- 
fully made camera equipped with the fin- 
est anastigmat lens. When you set for 
time exposures the lens opening automati- 
cally becomes smaller. 


The $13.50 Ready-Set 


—is less expensively made. It has an 
excellent single lens, an automatic two- 
way finder and is a most popular camera. 


A regular Ansco camera 


that costs only $1.00 The Vest-Pocket Ansco 


HE best buy in America to- —a treat for Christmas 


day! It’s a dandy gift for a 
boy or a girl, or to fill in for your 
own use if you ever forget your 
camera. In fact, 1 it’s just the right 
size and price that makes a gift 
that will be enjoyed by everyone. 

The Dollar Ansco uses regular 
roll film that takes good, clear pic- 
tures. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
there’s the coupon below to bring 
it to you as fast as the mails will 
carry it! 


When you want to have loads of fun taking 
pictures of your good times, slip this little 
beauty into your vest pocket. It fits and is so 
light that you'll hardly know you have it. The 
Vest-Pocket Ansco is beautifully made and is 
a dandy little picture taker. And it’s the only 
self-opening camera made. Press the button 
and it pops right out at you. 

If you want to tickle someone pink at 
Christmas-time this year, just put one of these 
little cameras into his stocking. 


t 


The Vest-Pocket |, 
Ansco takes pic- 
tures 154 x 2X4. 
Price $12.50. 


The Dollar Ansco uses 
regular roll film. Takes 
pictures 1585 x 214. 


So—now —it’s easy 
to get good pictures 
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Here is relief 
Jor you 
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OU feel as young as ever—until those rheumatic twinges 
come, with a sudden change in weather, or after an ex- 


posure to wind and rain. 


Or you feel as limber as a youngster—until some out-of-the- 
ordinary exercise or exertion brings on stiffness, lame and sore 


muscles. 

Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly 
—tonight, or whenever such pain 
or discomfort next threatens. Feel 
it ease the pain in those muscles 
and joints at once. 


And, as if a miracle has hap- 
pened, you wake in the morning— 
none the worse off for the work or 
play of a yesterday. 


Absorbine, Jr. breaks up the 
congestion which causes pain by 
getting nature to respond to the de- 
mand for a quickened blood circu- 
lation. 

Give Absorbine, Jr. a place in 
your medicine cabinet. It will re- 
spond to every emergency call for 
first aid. You will find it safe, clean, 
agreeable and effective. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK REG US.PAT. OFF 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 266 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


spirit of his organization, and for finding 
ways to improve the method of operation. 
I have known some jealous-minded men 
who simply couldn’t turn details loose. 
That is a form of egotism, and one of the 
worst forms. It stunts the development 
of others and, therefore, it stunts the 
growth of any organization. 

"Every executive must choose one of 
two methods of operation: He can con- 
tinually change his force, in the hope of 
hitting upon good men after a while. In 
other words, he can use the trial-and-error 
method, the hire-and-fire idea. But that 
is expensive. Very few men earn their 
salary from the start. Generally it takes 
them from a month to a year, depending 
upon the kind of work they are engaged 
in, before they are worth what they get in 
their pay envelopes. 

“The other method open to an execu- 
tive is to use the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of men in the first place, and then 
develop them for all they are worth. Per- 
haps the severest test of an executive is 
his ability to select good men. 

“This second method saves him the 
expense of labor turnover and also of mis- 
takes made by inexperienced employees. 
But, better than that, it gives the em- 
ployees a sense of security in their jobs. 


"ALL of this may sound as if it were for 

leaders only. But it isn't. Whether 
you are at the top or at the bottom, 
whether you are associated with men who 
are over you, under you, or of your same 
rank—encourage them. Be enthusiastic, 
never jealous, and you will find that your 
attitude not only makes you popular, but 
helps you to rise. 

“The big thing is your relation to peo- 
ple. You can't rise unless you like them 
and they like you. But if you can make 
men a little more enthusiastic and loyal 
by your example and your appreciation 
of them, you are bound to rise. There is 
always a chance for a leader, and a leader 
is a man who makes others want to work. 

“When a man is fired it may mean that 
he is at fault, or it may mean that some- 
one over him has failed in the most essen- 
tial part of every job—the inspiring of 
confidence and loyalty in his associates. 

“You can hire, for a time, a man's physi- 
cal strength, and perhaps his mental 
ability. But these two, without loyalty 
and enthusiasm, are not worth much; and 
you can't hire his heart. You've got to 
win that by treating him as you would 
like to be treated if he were in your job 
and you were in his." 

Some time ago, an old man, who for 
years had been a faithful employee of the 
water works company, came down with 
rheumatism, and his days of usefulness 
were apparently over. Mr. Porter heard 
of him, sent him to a sanitarium, gave him 
an expensive course of treatment, and 
then found an office job for him with the 
company. The old fellow could scarcely 
believe that, in his partially crippled con- 
dition, he not only was to be cared for but 
actually was to have a job that paid him 
better than his former one! 

There are no time clocks in Mr. Porter's 
offices, and there isn't much formality 
about them, either. The loyalty of the 
human heart, when rightly treated, is 
what he depends on to get results. And 
he gets them! 
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Ask the people of the Pacific Northwest why 
they would not change places with anyone on 
earth. 

They will begin by telling you about the 
natural idend they love and enjoy so 
much. Then they will spéak of their climate—a 
climate: both delightful and the most healthful 
in the United States. 

But they will forget, perhaps, to mention 
themselves—and the things they have done to 
make this favored land a still more wonderful 
place in which to live. 


They came here with a purpose 


For these people came to the Pacific Northwest 
with a purpose. And that purpose was to pro- 
vide for themselves and their children a better 
life than they had known before. 


And so they built che Homeland in which they 


The Northern Pacific Ry. 
The Great Northern Ry. 


— built for you by folks 
who sought a 


live. They built better cities, profiting by the 
mistakes of older states. They built the homes 
they had dreamed of having. They built better 
schools, churches, libraries, theaters, hospitals, 
improving on those they had known. 

Starting anew, pooling their varied experi- 
ences, they established new and finer standards 
of living. And they are living up to them. 


This has made it possible 


In the Pacific Northwest they found they could 
do these things. For here, in a rich and swiftly 
growing country, a land of vast resources and 
imitless opportunity, they found it easier to 
get ahead. 

That is why in the Pacific Northwest 24 per 
cent more people can and do own their homes 
than in the rest of the country. That is why 15 
per cent moreown automobiles. Why they spend 
almost twice as much per child for education 
and maintain the finest schools in the country. 

That, also, is why the per capita income in 
the Pacific Northwest is notably higher than in 
the rest of the United States. 


A homeland open to you 


A more prosperous people, a happier people, a 
healthier people, and a people who have come 


Send this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 37-D 

Burlington Railroad Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your free booklet, “The Land of Oppor- 
tunity Now.” 


better place to live 


to a better understanding of the things worth 
while. These you will find in the Pacific 
North west's Homeland. 

And what they have found, what they have 
built, is yours, if you will, to share. 

In the five states of Washington, Orcgon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming there arc now 
but three and a half million people. There is 
room today for ten times that number. If you 
are interested in a place where life offers you 
more, where opportunity is greater, you will 
want to learn more about the Pacific North west. 
Weshould like to givc you detailed information. 


Send for free booklet 


We have prepared a booklet, “The Land of 
Opportunity Now," which gives you complete 
and authoritative information. It is free. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon below and we will 
send it to you at once. 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway 
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HARIS TAMAS The Mystery of 
Room 513 


(Continued from page rr) 


“Did you attend to this young woman's 
luggage when she arrived in Paris this 
afternoon?" he asked. 

The porter took a step nearer Marcia. 
“With a hat a lady appears different,” he 
remarked, “but I think I did." 

“Yes, you did!" Marcia put in hope- 
fully. “And my—" She stopped, fearful 
of the reply her query might elicit. 

“And who accompanied her?” 

It seemed to Marcia that her heart 
ceased beating. If the porter failed her, 
there was no one else. 

He shifted his weight from one bandy 
leg to another; then, clearing his throat 
nervously as though fearful that his an- 
swer might displease the chief, “* Made- 
moiselle was unaccompanied," he stated. 

Claude Willet, who was seated on the 
divan beside Marcia, sprang to his feet. 
" Are you sure?" he asked threateningly. 
“You weren't even sure that you had at- 
tended the young lady!" 

“No, Monsieur, but the young lady was 
sure that I had," was the porter's retort. 

Willet dropped to the divan. “Miss 
Taber," he said in a low folets “you oe 
ges b e happent ve the stubs of 
HE New Ingersoll Yankee in its cheery | vue feles Gece Eod d a 
red box makes a fine Christmas gift. Without answering, Marcia opened her 
purse, found and handed to Willet 
two bits of blue cardboard. Then, with an 
; unexpected cry—a cry that tore at the 


This new model has the dependability that 


everyone expects in an Ingersoll, and in ad- eardrums and the heartstrings of every- 

dition has many new features of grace and one arte the pened girl was over- 
» e * come with a merci ul syncope. 

beauty, such as the antique bow and crown, “The doctor! Bring the doctor!” di 

closer casing and a new dial. Price, $1.75. rected the manager. 

Your dealer can show you Ingersolls to fit THE house physician, à Spe ee 
i . man, appeared promptly. Evidently he 

every purse and purposes Sizes. for HUM and had not retired. While he counted Miss 

women, boys and girls. Radiolite dials that Taber's pulse and administered smelling 

tell time in the dark. Jeweled models in nickel salts, Claude Willet stood about uneasily. 


" Monsieur Chupin, if you've no objec- 
tion, I'll call in my own physician, Doctor 
Gilbert.” 

“Certainly! Certainly!” 

When Doctor Gilbert, an American, 
came, he and Claude Willet arranged to 
have Marcia Taber sent to a private 
hospital in rue Oudinot. 

“ Miss Taber is suffering from fever and 
delirium induced by a shock," Doctor 
Gilbert told Claude the next day when he 
called at the hospital. 

" Shock! I see! The commissaire de police 
and the hotel manager believe that a calam- 
ity befell Mrs. Taber while on the way to 
Paris, and in consequence the daughter is 
temporarily unbalanced. What 1s your 
- opinion, Doctor?” 

zs . “Possible! Entirely possible! But you'll 
Reliance Gold-filled | investigate?" 


and gold-filled cases. 


Prices from 
$1.75 to $11.00 


The RM CE GE $ 00 "Surely. But I've no premise from 
3 11: which to work. I know absolutely nothing 


| of Marcia Taber, who she is, from where 
she came or to where she is going, nothing 
except that she's an American girl." 

* An American girl in need of a friend," 
Claude said to himself. Fate had selected 
him to be that friend. He experienced - 


F E Th) Viva} TRL BEND. thrill of earnest exultation. His was to t 
iU US, F v R* EMERY, L EMI ER JT Ub RM i the privilege of looking after her. 


Handsome, new and The 7-jewel, thin 
improved model. $3.50 model Reliance in a 
green or white 14-k 
gold-filled case. 


Thi . a= 1 Li 1 . 
Thin; 12-size; solid For women: girls 


nickel case. and smal boys. 
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ICanTeach You to Sing 
Like This? -no 


Photograph by 
Paw Thompson 


I do not mean I can make a Caruso out of every 
man—or a Mary Garden out of every woman,—but 
I can teach you in a few short months a basic 


secret of voice development which Caruso dis- 
covered only after years of persistent effort. 


ERE IS THE SECRET! 


This is a picture of the human throat, 

showing the all important Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. Biographers of 
the great Caruso tell us 
` of his wonderful tongue 
control. Caruso himself 
speaks of it in his own 
writings, as the basic 
secret of vocal power 
and beauty. But tongue 
control depends entirely 
on the development 
of your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. 
The Hyo-Glossus in your throat can be strengthened just 
as surely as you can strengthen the muscles of your arm— 
by exercise. 
Professor Eugene Feuchtinger, noted vocal scientist, famous 


in Europe before coming to America, was the first man to 
isolate and teach a method of developing the Hyo-Glossus. 


If you are ambitious to sing or speak, or merely improve 
your voice for social or business purposes, here is your 
opportunity. If you suffer from stammering, stuttering or 
other vocal defect, here is a sound, scientific method of 
relief. Under the guidance of Prof. Feuchtinger himself, you 
can practice these wonderful silent exercises in the privacy 


of your own home. For this method of training is ideally 
adapted to instruction by correspondence. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


Thousands of men and women have already received the 
benefits of the **Perfect Voice" method. If you will practice 
faithfully, your entire satisfaction is guaranteed. In fact, if 
your voice is not doubled in power and beauty, your money 
will be refunded. You alone are to be the judge. 


Send today for the 
Free Book iiiv: 
*Enter Your World." 
It will open your eyes to the possibilities of your own voice. 
It will indeed. be a revelation to you. Get it without fail. 


Mail the coupon now. 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, 


Perfect Voice Institute stuaio 11-89, Chicago, m. 


SAIYAN AMANAN LETT 


Perfect Voice Institute, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-89, Chicago 


Please send me, FR E E, Professor Feuchtinger’s book, “Enter Your World.” 
l have put X opposite the subject that interests me most. I assume no obli- 


gations whatever. 


O Singing (Speaking [O Stammering [C Weak Voice 
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your baggage 
worth? 


CCIDENT, theft and fire loss are tak- 
ing daily toll of baggage throughout 
the country. Is yours worth so little that 
you can afford to forward it here and 
there without any thought of its safety? 
The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America offers 
protection against transportation perils 
and assures prompt payment of claims. 
Send the attached memorandum to us 
today and receive detailed information 
about its advantages. The cost is small. 
Any insurance agent or broker can get 
you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
& A, UR, RR, A, C... 999 
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ortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, 

everywhere, You can open one in your ow! 

hand over fist, or manage one already going. 
te: 


How Soon 
Can You Retire 


on Full Pay ? 


A with nodependentsowes 
it to himself to create a fund 
which will take care of himin com- 
fort after his productive days are 
over—and this time frequently 
arrives before it is expected. There 
is a simple plan, however, which 
will provide both protection against 
interruption during productive 


years and a substantial estate for 
later life, without great 
sacrifice of incomenow. 


The plan is explained 
and thoroughly illustra- 
ted in the book **Build- 
ing AnEstate"—senton 
request. 


Send your name and address 
for complimentary copy 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Claude Willet was a normal young man 
who had been educated at Princeton 
University, had topped this off with a year 
at Oxford, and had then gone into the dip- 
lomatic service. He had a vivid and pleas- 
ing personality which endeared him to 
both men and women. He had fallen in 
and out of love a number of times; but 
the beautiful, enduring passion for which 


| he Sy hoped had as yet not come 
e. 


into his li 


ITH the opening of the Exposition, 

Claude Willet was very busy. There 
were many Americans in Paris, many 
friends and even a few relatives of the 
young vice consul; still he found time, at 
east once a day, to visit the hospital in rue 
Oudinot. There were always flowers in 
Marcia Taber’s room. Willet regu- 
larly visited the florist's shop and carefully 
made his selections. But the days came 
and went and the flowers withered and 
were replaced with fresh ones, and still 
the little American girl, fever-blinded, did 
not see them. 

It was during the third week of her sta 
at the hospital that, standing by her bed- 
side one evening at twilight, Claude Willet 
saw her eyes open. And in their clear blue 
depth was the light of reason. Just as on 
another occasion, he asked: 

“Feeling better, Miss Taber?” 

Marcia did not immediately answer. It 
was obvious that she was trying to place 
her caller. Earnestly she gazed about at 
the strange room, at the bed on which she 
was lying, at the unfamiliar nightrobe 
that she was wearing; then back into the 
eyes of the young man. 

'Then she knew! Just as a baby does, 
she closed her fingers tightly about Claude's 
thumb and looked up at him trustingly: 

"My mother! Hace you found my 
mother?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Willet, the parents of 
Claude, and Miss Gail Bainbridge, the 
friend who had come with them from 
America to visit the Exposition, waited, 
and waited in vain, for the arrival of 
Claude to dine with them. Parents and 
friends and meals were forgotten as the 

oung man sat by the bedside of Marcia 
Taber and heard her story. He had hoped 
that her mind would be clear; but when he 
asked tentatively if anything had hap- 
ened to her mother while on the way to 
aris, she cried piteously: 

“Oh, please, Mr. Willet, don't think 
I'm demented! Mother did come with me 
to Paris and to the Hotel Minervois." 

Willet was keenly disappointed; but 
he reassured Marcia, and tactfully led 
her to talk of the things he was anxious to 
hear. Except that she clung to her delu- 
sion, the account that she gave him 
sounded plausible. He learned that her 
parents had both been missionaries; that 
she had no relatives, that she knew of, in 
the States. Her mother had been an only 
child, thus there were no aunts or uncles 
or cousins on her mother's side. The 
maternal grandparents were dead, and 
Marcia and her mother had not kept in 
touch with Mr. Taber' family. He 
learned the name and address of the 
missionary board that had sent her parents 
to Asia. And he also learned, for the first 
time, that when Marcia had gone down 
to her mother's room at midnight it had 
been stripped of all its furnishings. 

When Claude left the hospital he went 


immediately to the Hotel Minervois and 
asked to be shown to room 513. 

“But 513 is occupied," objected the 
clerk. 

“Occupied?” 
onsieur; but the gentleman is 
out. 
“Then let me see the room.” 

The clerk, recognizing Willet as the 
American vice consul, complied with his 
request. 

Claude ran an appraising eye over room 
513. It was completely furnished, not 
with new things, but with carpet, hang- 
ings, and pieces of furniture that evidently 
had been in use for some time. 

Although fearful of further proof of 
Marcia's delusion, Willet sent a cable- 
gram to the foreign missionary board 
which had sent the Tabers to Asia. Not 
until then did he remember his engage- 
ment to dine with his parents and Gail 
Bainbridge. 

“Where have you been, dear?” greeted 
Mrs. Willet with a note of reproof in her 
tone. It was not possible for her to realize 
that her son was a man in his early 
thirties. To her he was still a boy, to be 
petted and scolded and looked after. 
“Your father is in the lounge and Gail has 
gone to her room with a headache. We 
waited dinner a dreadfully long time." 

* I'm sorry, Mother, but I couldn't get 
here earlier. I was at the hospital. Miss 
Taber regained consciousness. But she 
still insists that her mother came with 
her to Paris to the Hotel Minervois.” 

Mrs. Willet regarded her son with seri- 
ous eyes. "My dear, don't let your ro- 
mantic nature run away with your good 
judgment." 

“Don’t worry! She's the most appealing 
little creature! You must call on her— 
you and Gail." 

“Yes, of course, dear, we'll call on her. 
You must take us," agreed Mrs. Willet, 
thinking it would be well to give Claude 
an opportunity of comparing Gail Bain- 
bridge, a sophisticated, poised young 
woman, whose natural beauty was en- 
hanced by charm and gentle breeding, 
with the unpretentious daughter of hum- 
ble missionaries. 


HEN Marcia was able to leave the 
hospital, Claude arranged that she 
go to a first-class pension on the avenue 
d' Artin, close to the Champs-Elysées. 
Gradually the acuteness of her grief 
abated; but the tragedy of her mother's 
disappearance precluded any real happi- 
ness. In time she came to enjoy the sights 
of Paris, the Civil and Military Build- 
ings, the museums, the libraries and 
universities, and, most particularly, the 
churches. At first she went out only when 
escorted by Willet; but after a while she 
spent whole days alone in the shops, in 
ahs beautiful cathedrals, or strolling along 
the avenues. 

Sometimes she and Claude had delight- 
ful boat excursions down the Seine to 
Saint Germain or up the Seine to Ablon. 
The eagerness with which Claude looked 
lontani te these simple outings caused his 
mother considerable concern. She had 
selected Gail Bainbridge for her daughter- 
in-law, and it was annoying to have the 
success of her plans endangered by this 
friendless, penniless girl—a girl whose 
sanity was seriously in doubt. 


Mrs. Willet went with Claude and Gail 
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to call on Marcia Taber. Never in her 
brief life had Marcia seen a creature so 
gorgeous as Gail. Mrs. Willet and Gail 
were fascinated—fascinated and defeated 
by the spectacle of a beautiful and ob- 
viously mutual love between Marcia and 
Claude Willet. But being gentlewomen, 
they took their defeat without a sign. 

"Miss Taber is a sweet, lovely girl,” 
Mrs. Willet remarked to her son when 
they were alone, “and I can easily under- 
stand your fondness for her; but, Claude, 
until this mystery is cleared up—until— 
until all doubt as to her sanity 1s removed 
— you'll not—?” 

Claude gestured her to silence. “No, 


Mother, not until then." And he kept his 


word. 

Claude and Marcia continued their ex- 
cursions. Claude proffered more sophis- 
ticated forms of entertainment, but Mar- 
cia refused them. And she shrank with 
positive fear from attending the Exposi- 
tion. 


“I can't explain how or why," she said; _ 
"but I know that the Exposition caused , 


my mother to disappear." 

“But, Marcia, what a fanciful idea! 
How could that be possible?" 

“I don't know, I only know that it is.” 

* But how cou'd the Exposition gain by 
the disappearance of your mother? She 
hadn’t any money, or influence?" 

T » 


“Or enemies in Paris?" 

"No enemies or friends. She didn't 
know anyone in Paris, Mr. Willet.” 

“Then how can you think—?” 

“Oh, please, let's not talk about it! 
Only I can't—I won't attend the Expo- 
sition." 

_ "Well, there are lots of other interest- 
my places to go—to the theatre?” 

er face brightened. “Oh, I'd love to 
go to the theatre!" 

“Good! We'll go! And to the opera, 
too, and to the restaurants.” 

Claude was rewarded by a smile and 
a glimpse of a dimple. And although he 
spent much time at the Exposition, he 
omitted any mention of it when he 
talked with Marcia. But this new phase 
of her delusion troubled him deeply. The 
love for which he had sought had at last 
come. But what a tragic coming! 


IN DUE time 'Claude received a letter 

| from the missionary board in answer to 
his inquiry about the Tabers. It stated 
that Mrs. Taber had resigned from service 
pma Ist, 1900. Since then they had not 

eard rom her, but they understood that 
she and her daughter intended to return 
to America. 

Marcia gave him names and addresses 
of acquaintances in Teheran, Persia. He 
wrote to them, and they replied that when 
Mrs. Taber and Marcia left there they 
said that they were going to stop in Asia 
Minor and from there go on to Paris. He 
then instigated a thorough investigation 
of all transportation from Asia Minor on 
the dates of the Tabers' journey; but no 
accidents or irregularities were reported. 

He summed up the situation: The 
Statements of the missionary board and of 
the people in Teheran coincided with 
Marcia's story. Even the railway stubs 

ore mute testimony that she had started 
9n her journey with someone, presumably 
er mother. Claude was convinced that 
Mrs. Taber had commenced the journey 
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COURTESY 


A MUCH ABUSED WORD — courtesy —often 
confused with politeness which is de- 
scriptive of superficial conduct. Cour- 
tesy comes from within. It bespeaks 
a fine regard for the feelings and rights 
of others and is better expressed in 
deeds than in words. 


Courtesy is not a thing to boast of. It 
should usually pass without mention. 
But in this case mention is justified 
because courtesy is an ingredient—an 
inseparable component of the extra 
measure of service normal to this insti- 
tution. 
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to Paris; but he was also convinced that 
she had not arrived in Paris. 

Claude frequented the Minervois and 
assiduously cultivated the acquaintance 
of Monsieur Chupin. Likewise he got on 
friendly relations with the commissaire de 
police. But, although heoften broughtupthe 
subject of Madame Taber—brought it up 
without any show of personal interest—he 
learned nothing. 


N a gray day in the latter part of No- 
vember, six months after the disap- 
earance of Marcia’s mother, Monsieur 
Jean Chupin tipped his chair backward 
comfortably, laced his pudgy fingers be- 
hind his partially bald head, and beamed 
at his friend, Claude Willet, American 
vice consul. The Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion had closed. It had been a tremendous 
success, planned and executed with a 
thoroughness that aroused Willet's pro- 
found admiration. The capability of the 
Paris police, the coóperation, the alertness, 
the obedience, the loyalty of the citizens, 
always noticeable, had been particularly 
conspicuous during the past six months. 
Willet expressed the admiration he 
felt. He warmly complimented Paris, the 
Paris police, the citizens of Paris. Mon- 
sieur Chupin, as the manager of a first- 
class hotel, had benefited greatly by the 
Exposition. His house had been filled to 
overflowing, and at increased rates. He 
was highly gratified. Under Willet's 
appreciation he expanded. 

“Yes, Monsieur," he agreed; “in no 
other city in the world is there to be 
found the ability to think and to act as 
uickly as in Paris. We are Frenchmen, 
in last, and always. 

“Now that there is no longer the need 
for secrecy, I can give you an example— 
an example that will interest you, Mon- 
sieur. It was on the 13th of April, the day 
before the fair opened, that Madame 
Taber, a missionary, and her daughter 
came up from dais Minor" 

Claude Willet instantly stiffened in his 
chair; then, to conceal his excitement, he 
leaned forward and tapped the ash from 
his cigarette. 

Monsieur Chupin continued. ‘They 
desired a suite, but we were unable to 
accommodate them. Madame was as- 
signed to room 513 and Mademoiselle to 
713. When the boy took them up Madame 
Taber asked for ice water, and a few 
minutes later she rang and despatched the 
boy for a doctor. The house physician 
was summoned, and after attending the 
patient, he came directly to me. He was 
greatly agitated, white as a dark man 
could be, his eyes bulging as though he 
had seen a ghost. 

**What is wrong?’ I asked. 

* Without replying he led the way into 
my private ofer and closed the door. 
"The woman in 513!’ he gasped. 

* What woman?’ 

* "The missionary! The missionary from 
Asia Minor! 

**What of her? What has she done? 

“Great beads of perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. ‘She is ill!’ 

“‘ Mon Dieu! What is that to get ex- 
cited about? 

'"** Mais, Monsieur, you do not compre- 
hend! She is ill ofi ihe plague! 

“Monsieur Willet, I give you my word 
that all the strength went out of me. My 
blood congealed. I was petrified. 


"*Yes, went on the physician, ‘Ma- 
dame has the plague in its most infectious 
form.” d 

“That aroused me, Monsieur. Here, in 
Paris, in my own hotel was a case of that 
deadly disease—the bubonic plague! 

“T sent for my friend, the commissaire 
de police. We three, the doctor, the 
commissaire and myself conferred. We 
faced the situation. We decided upon a 
course of action. Had it been known that 
there was a case of this frightful pesti- 
lence in the city, Paris would have been 
deserted. The great fair would have 
been a fiasco. Everyone would have fled 
from the black death as from the devil." 

Monsieur Chupin paused, and Claude 
Willet felt called upon to say something. 
He was literally stunned. This solution of 
the mystery had never occurred to him. 
“What did you do?” he asked. 

" We did the only thing possible: first 
put a drug in drinking water that Made- 
moiselle had sent for—just enough to 
stupefy her, to make her sleep, so that she 
would not be a nuisance. Then Madame 
was removed to a pest-house. Her high 
temperature quickly passed into a leth- 
argy and she offered no resistance. 

“ As soon as the room was vacated the 
carpet was ripped off the floor, the hang- 
ings torn from the windows, the furniture 
removed, and everything was burned. T hen 
the room was fumigated. 

“While these things were being done 
the commissaire got in touch with every- 
one who had seen Madame Taber, the 
concierge at the Gare de Lyon, the coach- 
man who had brought them to the hotel, 
the clerk, elevator man, bell boy, chamber- 
maid. He called them together and in- 
structed them as to what to say, and 
impressed upon them the seriousness of 
the affair, and the importance of playing 
well their parts. The hotel register was 
altered; Madame Taber's signature was 
removed and another substituted. 

“In only one instance did our plans 
miscarry—Mademoiselle awoke sooner 
than we expected. We were not quite 
ready for her appearance. Fortunately, 
she did not tell you of the empty room. 
Even had she done so, you would have 
been permitted to inspect it. Although it 
was after we had sent for you that the 
furnishings of my own apartment were 
transferred to room 513. Everything that 
came out of that room and everything 
that went into it was handled so quietly 
that not even the guests in the adjoining 
rooms were disturbed." 

“What became of Madame Taber?” 
Claude asked. 

“Poor Madame! Everything possible 
was done for her—but of course she died. 
She was decently buried, you may be sure.” 


T WAS some seconds before Willet 

could speak without a display of emo- 
tion. Then, * And Mademoiselle was sacri- 
ficed that Paris might have a festival— 
might entertain the world?" 

“Monsieur Willet, Paris was infected 
eight times between the years 1480 and 
1590. In 1607 two hospitals of reserve, 
St. Louis and St. Anne, were erected on 
purpose to receive patients in times of 
plague and other great calamities. They 
were opened on account of plague in 1619 
'31, 738, '62, and '68. The mortality was 
frightful, deaths occurring with such ra- 
pidity that it was impossible to afford 
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decent burials. Then the streets were 
widened and paved, and the city kept 
cleaner. Since then the disease has been 
unknown here. Still, there is nothing in 
Paris more feared than the plague.” 

Claude Willet got to his feet. “Was 
there no other way?” 

“None, Monsieur. We were terrified 
lest Mademoiselle, too, was ill with the 
plague; but when the physician assured us 


that she merely suffered from shock we | 


did not worry. 

“But the cruelty of it!” 

Monsieur Chupin spread out his fat 
hands, shrugged his heavily upholstered 
shoulders, rolled his eyes, and remarked, 
“Tt was regrettable, Monsieur, but abso- 
lutely necessary. Of what importance is 
the daughter of an obscure missionary in 
comparison with Paris?” 

“But think of the agony of suspense she 
has suffered! Couldn’t you have told her 
what had happened to her mother?” 

“Mon Dieu! No! She could not have 
got the Parisian’s point of view. She 
would have talked! Rumors of a plague 
epidemic would have speedily depopulated 
the city, and the great Exposition—” here 
Monsieur Chupin’s voice rose almost to a 
wail at the distressing thought—" the 
great Exposition would not have been!” 

“From the Parisian’s viewpoint there 
was no other way?” Mr. Willet remarked. 

“No other way, Monsieur,” agreed 
Monsieur Chupin amiably. 


CLAUDE hastened to the pension on 
the Avenue d' Antin. is spirits 
soared. Marcia was sane! 

Espying him, Marcia met Claude at the 
door. “What isit? What has happened?" 
she cried, alarmed by his strange air. 

Taking her by the hand, Claude led her 
to a divan and drew her down beside him. 
“I have something to tell you." Protect- 
ingly he put his arm about her. It was his 
first caress and Marcia sat up stiffly, 
primly, neither yielding to him nor re- 
pulsing him. Claude had often noted and 
admired her sweet primness. Tenderly he 
repeated the story told him by Monsieur 
Chupin, and because he loved the sad-eyed 
girl he deviated a little from the truth in 
the telling—added, invented, softened. 
Mrs. Taber had requested that Marcia 
not be exposed to contagion. She had had 
excellent care, and because of a coma her 
passing had been painless. 

Resting her head against Claude's shoul- 
der Marcia wept quietly. But it was 
obvious that a great burden had been 
lifted. At last, regaining the use of her 
voice she said, “It is so comforting to 
know that Mother is at peace. I have 
imagined everything! The most awful 
things! And then when Monsieur Chupin 
and the others insinuated that I was in- 
sane, I, too, sometimes thought I was 
insane. If it hadn’t been for you, Claude, 
I couldn’t have endured it.” 

"Marcia dear, I hope I'll always be 
with you to help you endure things, and 
now dar this is past, perhaps you'll try to 
learn to care for me— I've—" 

Gone was the sweet primness and in its 
place a sweeter yielding. A soft young 
arm was flung round his neck, a soft young 
cheek pressed against his. For a long, 
happy moment there was silence. But 
Claude Willet needed no words to tell him 
that his conquest was complete. 
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He took an inventory of 
his heirs 


c*EXELL me something about 

your family,” said the trust 

officer. “Is your wife a capable 
business woman?” 


Weldon was making a new will 
and some changes in his invest- 
ments. He wanted to provide 
adequately for each of his de- 
pendents. 

“No, she is all the mother 
and homemaker,” he replied. 
“Never known what it is to lack 
money, and is too sympathetic 
in helping others who are often 
unworthy.” 


“If you were gone, and had 
made no provision, who would 
be the next person to whom she 
could turn?" l 


The only “next of kin” in such 
an emergency were Weldon’s 
two sons. The oldest, John, 
getting established in business 
for himself, would need all his 
resources for the next five years. 
The youngest, Harold, still in 
college, had always been 
“mother’s boy,” and was set on a 
scientific career. 


“Now, when you provide for 


your wife—Who is likely to need 
her help?” 


“Why, my daughter Jennie! 
She married a man of fine mental 
calibre, but absolutely devoid of 
business judgment." - 


The outcome was that Weldon 
arranged with the trust company 
to have the dependent members 
of his family independent of each 
other in the matter of income in 
the event of his own death. 


Heirs may be lacking in busi- 
ness judgment—aged—infirm— 
unsound in mind — married to 
irresponsibles. A trust company 
offers its customers the benefit 
of practical suggestions growing 
out of long and intimate experi- 
ence in the administration and 
management of estates. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


for information 
as to how it can 
serve you. A 24- 
page booklet, 
‘Safeguarding 
Your Family’s 
Future," that 
will be helpful in 
planning for 
your family’s 
poco may 
e obtained free 
from the trust 
company or the 
address below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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We Are Thankful 


(Continued from age 28) 


and these we had on the table, near by, 
where they could be casually picked up 
and eaten out of hand. 

“In the country there is always enough 
of everything," said Harriet. 

Harriet had worked out the whole 
dinner to a nicety, even though our 
cramped quarters offered many difficul- 
ties. No sooner had the last guest 
arrived—it was Knightly, of course, (who 
will, I think, be late to his own funeral) 
—than the sliding doors between our 
rooms were rolled back, and Horace, 
Doctor McAlway, Mr. Tuney and I, who 
had been trained beforehand, stepped 
out and brought in the dining table all 
set. The audience cheered our skill and 
Doctor McAlway, who had one end, cried 
out: 

M a was a sound of revelry by 
night.” 

The only thing that Harriet would 
not trust us with was the turkey. 
She came after us, her face glowing, with 
that noble brown bird upon a vast platter. 
There were little sprigs of green about it; 
and it gave off ambrosial odors which re- 
newed a man’s youth, blessed his days, 
restored his soul! 

Harriet had insisted upon having no 
hired help. 

“What’s a dinner for ten? If I could 
ħave Elviry Moon, that would be dif- 
ferent—but these city girls!” I wish you 
could have seen the look of superiority 
upon Harriet’s face. 

Just as we found our places and before 
we sat down, Harriet said: 

“Doctor McAlway, will you say grace?” 


I? RATHER astonishes many people 
these days, especially in cities, to hear 
God spoken to, openly, as though he were 
real. God has become a Hypothesis, not a 
reality. But when the Scotch Preacher 
talks to God, you know and feel that God 
is there, actually there, to be talked to. 
The Scotch Preacher does not hang his 
head, nor whisper abject entreaties, nor 
cringe, nor apologize. He squares away 
his great shoulders, lifts up his fine old 
face, which begins to shine with a kind of 
glory, and speaks out to God as a tested, 
certain, deeply loved Friend. 

» The Scotch Preacher understands love, 
understands it better than almost any 
man I know: that love is not something 
soft, yielding, sentimental; but something 
strong, true, fine, upon which one can 
rest as upon a rock in a weary land; that 
its tenderness is not weakness, nor its joy 
selfish. 

Something of all this he radiated there 
at our table that night: braced us, liber- 
ated us, made life seem somehow a 
worthier and higher thing than we had 
thought it. 

I cannot begin to report what was said 
that night; but there was something about 
it that was infectious, that set us all laugh- 
ing at everything and nothing. All the 
bonds and bars of strangeness fell down 
between us, and everyone shone at his 
best and keenest, because at his truest. 
I never heard anyone tell better stories 
than Doctor McAlway—nor laugh harder 
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at them himself; nor anyone make wittier 
comments than Mr. Tuney, and in the 
middle of the meal, little Knightly pushed 
back his chair and stood up while he 
recited, “The Coons of Cahoon Hol- 
low." 

In thinking of it since, I have wondered 
if something of this freedom and enjoy- 
ment did not spring from the fact that the 
celebration was a true reversion to the 
youth of all of us, the youth, the naive 
youth—indeed, of America. No holiday 
in all our calendar is comparable to 
Thanksgiving. There is no holiday quite 
like it anywhere in the world. 1t cele- 
brates no battle, no fall of a Bastile, no 
bank or business holiday, the birthday of 
no great man, no political revolution, no 
church ritual. It is the great holiday of 
common people who have worked all the 
year, and now thank God humbly for 
good harvests. We are not celebrating 
Washington or Columbus or the Declara- 
tion of Tadasendefiee c bnc just the true, 
good things, the simple blessings of the 
soil and the common life. Most holidays 
are somehow pagan, and if traced back 
are rooted in the dull and bloody stories 
of some old war; but Thanksgiving is the 
holiday of peace: the celebration of work 
and the simple life. You must go back 
to the old Greeks for anything to compare 
with it—a true folk-festival that speaks 
the poetry of the turn of the seasons, 
the beauty of seedtime and harvest, the 
ripe product of the year, and the deep, 
oe connection of all these things with 

od. 


Something of this came out in our talk. 


"Yes," said Mr. Pitwell, "it is un- 
doubtedly the most American of all our 
holidays.” 

“Even the food,” said Mrs. McAlway. 

“That is true," put in Mrs. Tuney, 
“there is scarcely a don on this table that 
is not peculiar to America, native to our 
soil—and most of them can be had no- 
where else in the world." 


I? WAS truly an old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinner. We had many of the 
things down from our own country, all the 
vegetables except the sweet potatoes— 
celery, onions, and Hubbard squash (one 
cannot properly give thanks without 
Hubbard squash)—from our own land. 
We also had jelly that Harriet herself 
made, and honey from our own hives. 
But the grand event of the meal was the 
pumpkin pie. None of your little, thin, 
emaciated, leather-bound pumpkin pies; 
but deep, thick, golden-yellow, baked in 
a brown crockery plate. Made of a 
special small variety of russeted sweet 
pumpkin which Harriet and I discovered 
years ago, a perfect pumpkin! (I have 
told Harriet since that if she had not 
been born modest, the remarks about 
foa pumpkin pie would have spoiled 

er!) , 

“I have not eaten such a dinner since 
I was a boy," said Mr. Pitwell. 

“I have been trying to think of a 
really appropriate word for it," said Mr. 
Knightly. 

“ Delectable,” said Mrs. Tuney. 

“Salubrious,” remarked her husband. 

“W-all,” said Horace, now breaking 
in—he had been pretty busy all along— 
“Pd call it durned good.” 

One feature of the talk after dinner 
stands out above everything else; and 
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it came from quite an unexpected source. 
We never knew Horace had it in him! 

Somehow, the conversation had turned 
on old New England traditions, of which 
Thanksgiving was so much a part. Mr. 
Tuney observed that it was rather a pity 
that we had not developed here in Amer- 
ica, perhaps because we were so young, 
the folk-stories and songs common in 
other countries. 

“Why,” put in Knightly, “there is no 
body of folk-stories in the world com- 
parable to the negro stories of the South, 
and no songs better than the negro 
spirituals.” 

“But I mean in New England.” 

Here the Scotch Preacher broke in: 

“Horace, sing us the ‘Ballad of Spring- 
feld Mountain.’ That’s New England.” 

Horace looked abashed. 

“Go on, Horace,” I urged. 

“Tf I could sing it," said Horace, “as 
well as my grandfather Horton used to 
do it when I was a boy—” 

“Go on anyway,” we cried. 


O HORACE, with some embarrass- 

ment, cleared his throat, sat up in his 
chair, and began singing in a high, nasal 
voice (deliciously Yankee), with now and 
then a slide and a quaver in it, the mourn- 
ful “Ballad of Springfield Mountain": 


“On Springfield mountain there did dwell, 
A likely youth, who was known full well, 
This youth, his age was twenti-one, 

Was Leftenant Myrick's only son.” 


Horace paused and looked around 
at us. He was just warming up to the 
occasion. 


“On Friday morning he did go 
Into the meadow for to mow, 
And as he turned around did feel 
A pizin sarpint bite his heel.” 


I wish you could have heard the 
unctiousness of Horace's delivery of the 
“pizin sarpint 


“When he received his deadly wound, 
He dropped his sythe a pon the ground, 
Tho’ all around his voys we heerd 
None of his friends to him apeered.” 


~ Horace was lost in the depths of sorrow. 


“This youth he soon give up the ghost, 
And up to Abraham's bosom did post— 
A cryin’ all the ways he went, 
‘Oh crewel, oh crewel; oh crewel sarpint!’” 


Horace, sober as a judge, had to wait 
for the explosion of laughter that here 
broke through. 


“So soon his careful father went 
To seek his son with discontent, 
And there his onley son he faound 
Ded as a stun a pon the ground. 


“His father viewed his track with great 
consarn 
Where he had run acrost the corn. 
Uneven tracks, where he did go, 
Appeared to stagger to and frow." 


Horace’s voice now reeked with un- 
utterable woe. 


“The seventh of August, sixty-one, 
This fatal axsident was done. 
Let this a warning be to all, 
To be prepared when God does call.” 


Horace certainly brought down the 
house. 


“I told you Horace could give you a 
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real taste of the soil" said Doctor 
McAlway. 

But it was little Knightly who was 
most excited. 

“Where did it come from?” he de- 
manded. “Are there any more?” 

Nothing would do but Horace must 
sing it again—which he did, and far 
better than at first, for he had lost all 
embarrassment and entered wholly into 
the spirit of the fun. If old Gran'ther 
Horton could have done it better I 
missed one of the great things of life in 
never having heard him. 

Since then I rarely see Horace that he 
does not recall that evening in our Tower; 
it was truly a red-letter day in his life. 


ONCE, before I began to understand 
who I was, and what I had to do in 
this world, I was sometimes distressed by 
the problems of the Present, and con- 
cerned over the chances of the Future; 
but at such times I would say to myself: 

“One thing is certain—the Past. No 
one can rob a man of his Past, or the hap- 
piness of it.” 

It was one of the early solid things I 
held to; for one can be certain of joys he 
has already had. How I have lived over 
again and again the pleasant, simple hours 
of our Thanksgiving there in our Tower: 
and the more I wear them with thought, 
the brighter they grow. 

And one of the most delightful of these 
memories is the fine enthusiasm of little 
Knightly. He came up to see us a few 
days after the celebration. 

* Grayson," said he, “I want to tell you 
Ilived the other night. I really lived." 

His eyes glowed. 

""Those were great men you had down 
from the country: that old Preacher, and 
Horace the farmer. They were not like 
our City men: all hazy, vague, all cast in 
the same mold. They were as distinct 
and clear-cut as a mountain or a church 
spire. Or like a great solid oak tree that 
has grown for a long time in one place, 
and the wind has blown upon it and tori 
it, and the rain has drenched it and the 
sun has shone upon it—a tree that has 
plenty of room for its roots in the soil, 
and plenty of space in the air to spread 
its branches—” 

“That,” said I, “is what I think, too.” 

(To be continued) 


IDA TARBELL, one of the most 
famous women writers in the world, 
wanted to be a scientist; but many 
years ago she started writing ‘‘just 
temporarily," and has been at it ever 
since. In an inspiring interview 
next month, this remarkable woman 
baad you the story of her life and 
work. 


“HIS Friends Thought Him Crazy, |. 


But They Don't Think So Now” is the 
story of the man who, after making 
50,000 sketches by hand, finally 
worked out the process for animated 
motion-picture cartoons. In this 
article next month he tells you how 
,these funny little movies are pro- 
duced, and reveals the many dis- 
couragements he met with in his 
early efforts to perfect them. 
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Honestly, there were times when I 
almost wished Will had turned out to be 
an epileptic or something, so that she 
couldn't settle any argument by just 
| pointing to him. He must have been as 
strong as a horse, or he'd never have 
pulled through a mere half of the things 
that were done to him. But of course I 
could never prove anything by quoting 
the best baby book ever written. 

“By Dr. William Paul Van Alstyne," 
she'd say scornfully. ''And has Dr. Wil- 
liam Paul Van Alstyne ever been a 
mother?” 

The worst of it all was that, in spite 
of her terrible ideas, she was so wonderful 
when it came to handling a baby. She 
could get both those twins dressed in the 
time it would take me to get one’s band 
pinned on tight enough. This gave her 
such an unfair advantage. She'd say: 

“Heavens, Dotty, you can’t put a 
sleeve on like that!” Then she’d slip the 
sleeve on as easy as nothing at all, and 
smile at me so triumphantly that I knew 
she was thinking that proved there was 
no sense in sterilizing the bottles. 


UT as the days went on, one dead 
tired day after another, the thing that 
kept me unhappy, that ran along under- 
neath my thoughts, no matter what I was 
doing, was not the hard work nor the 
getting tired, nor even the feeling so 
responsible. It was the belief, growing 
upon me steadily and surer, that’ Will 
didn't care a whoop about the babies. 
He was proud of them, of course; but 
that was all. As far as he was concerned 
they were just a kind of stunt. He would 
try to pretend a keen affection, but 
can't fool a mother. I knew he was just 
doing it to please me. He'd come in and 


watch me bathe them Sunday mornings, 
and say: . 
“Husky little beggar, isn't he?" or, “I 


wonder if she’ll be as good-looking as you 
are. 

But, just as often, he’d merely pick 
them to pieces. Say: 

“Tsn’t her stomach all out of proportion 
to the rest of her body?" Or, "What 
makes him keep his mouth open like that? 
It makes him look kind of simple-minded. d 

And in a few minutes he'd get bored 
and go outside and talk to Roger. 

Those babies never bored me. When 
one of them would take hold of my finger 
or drop its little bald head down in my 
| neck, the strangest feeling would come 
over me. À feeling so strong that it made 
my tonsils ache and gave me a queer all- 
gone feeling i in the pit of my stomach. I 
suppose it's what is called mother love. 
And there was no use pretending that W il 
felt anything like it. 

If he had, he could never have been so 
reasonable. 

“Why can't you get in a little nap this 
afternoon?" he would ask, “and then get 
Ella Crowninshield to come and stay till 
ten, so that we can go to the movies with 
the crowd?” 

It would sound reasonable enough. But, 
someway or other, I never once got the 
| nap. One of the babies would sneeze dur- 


Twins! 
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ing the morning or refuse its food or 
break out with prickly heat, and even if I 
lay down I'd be too worried to go to 
sleep. And then if I did get to the movies 
I never saw a thing on the screen. I'd 
suddenly recall Ast had told Ella to give 
the babies a little water in a bottle if they 
cried, and hadn’t told her to warm it. 
Heavens, for all I knew she might at that 
very minute be feeding them ice water! 

Or Will and I would be sitting out on 
our porch, and I'd say, “If John hasn't 
gained any when I weigh him in the 
morning, I’m going to call up the doctor.” 
And I would realize too late with a guilty 
start that Will had been in the very 
midst of telling me about selling the 
Dusenthal place, and that I hadn't been 
listening to a word he was saying. 

And to think that I'd ever criticized 
Rosie's bridge just because she trumped 
my good king! 

I could see that all these things annoyed 
Will. And I couldn't blame him. It was 
reasonable enough. But someway, feel- 
ing as I did about the babies, I couldn't 
seem to be reasonable. If Will only 
loved them, too! He’d understand then 
why I was afraid to leave them a minute, 
why I couldn’t seem to help thinking 
about them all the time. 

But he didn’t understand, and there 
were times when I'd feel that he was 
restless and impatient, times—though I 
wouldn't breathe this even to myself— 
when perhaps he wished we hadn't had 
any babies at all. 

i would urge him to go down to 
Howard’s to fool with sleight of hand of 
an evening, and was glad to have him go 
on over to the Verblen Pavilion to watch 
the bowling tournament without me. 
But, even so, I could see that Will felt 
tied down. So did I, of course; but, being 
so crazy about the babies, they pretty 
much made up for this to me. But I 
could see that they, didn’t to Will. 


THE day that Roger Lane had his 
uncle’s big twin-six sport roadster to 
use, and invited us to drive into the city in 
the evening with him and Dulcie, I made 

up my mind that I would go, come what 


mi 
(die was one of those wiltingly hot days 
when, even if you haven't anything to do. 
you feel too tired to do it. But I just 
forced myself along with my work so that 
I'd have time to get in a little nap and 
be fresh for the evening. Of course I 
didn't get the nap, but f determined to 
be fresh just the same. Will came home 
from the office a little early in high 
spirits, and put on his white trousers and 
blue coat. All through supper he joked 
and was so gay and seemed so pleased 
over our going out together that I real- 
ized with a little regretful pang how much 
he had missed not having any fun at all. 

I was so tired that I couldn’t eat any- 
thing, but I drank a lot of iced tea, which 
is always bracing. Ella Crowninshield 
was coming to stay with the babies, and I 
had told her every little thing to do for 
them, and determined I wouldn’t think 
of them once while I was gone. She was 
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going to do the supper dishes, which 
would give me time to reat, It was a half- 
hour before time to start, and I decided 
to take a cold bath, which would pep me 
up still further. 

“You beat it and start to dress," Will 
said. "I'll put the butter and stuff in the 
ice box. Hasn't to-day been a wilter, 
though!" He looked out the window atthe 
long low car without any top, standing at 
Dulcie's curb, and heaved a grateful sigh. 
“Some boat!” he said. 

I echoed his sigh of relief and anticipa- 
tion. I could just feel the cool breeze 
blowing through my hair. 

While I was sighing, the telephone 
rang. It was Ella Crowninshield. Her 
mother was sick, and she couldn’t come. 

I looked at Will in utter consternation. 

"[sn't there somebody else you can 
get?" he asked anxiously. 

"Who?" I asked. Mother was still 
away; Mother Horton was staying over- 
night with her sister in Verblen. 

* Couldn't you hire America?" 

"Leave my babies with that ignorant 
washerwoman! She always leaves the ice 
box door wide open, and if I don't watch 
her she'll go off leaving gas escaping from 
every burner in the kitchen stove. She's 
afraid of the telephone—she wouldn't 
know enough to call up the doctor if one 
of them should be sick. ” 

“There surely must be somebody we 
can get," Will urged. It was just disap- 
pointment, of course, that made his voice 
sharp. 


ANP at that moment, Roger and Dulcie 
came in the door. Roger was all spick 
and span like Will, in white trousers and 
blue coat, and Dulcie, in a new silk broad- 
cloth sports dress, looked like a million 
dollars, her hair all water-waved, her 
white slippers simply immaculate, with 
new jet bakis. The gingham dress I 
still had on was as limp as a rag, my hair 
hadn't been touched since six o'clock in 
the morning. Dulcie moved one hand, 
and I noticed her shining nails, and re- 
called that I hadn't cleaned my white 
shoes. It was just too much. 

I couldn't think of anybody we could 
get to stay with the babies, and I was too 
tired and discouraged to try very hard. 

“Its a perfect shame!’ Dulcie was 
saying sympathetically. “I suppose 
there's just no way you can go, then?" 

“I guess not," Í answered. 

“How about you, Wilhelm?" Roger 
asked. '" Couldn't you go?" 

“Oh, no," said Will hastily. “I won’t go 
if Dot can’t.” 

In spite of his quick answer, I know 
Will so well that I could see he was 
crazy to go. 

“Oh, go on anyhow, Will," I heard my 
own voice saying. ‘‘There’s no use in our 
both sticking at home just because I have 
to. 

He protested that that didn’t seem fair, 
and I heard myself keep right on urging 
him to go. My own voice came to my 
ears, the way it does sometimes when 
you're awfully tired, as though it were 
somebody else's. And that somebody 
else kept saying things I didn't mean at 
all. It aight be selfish and dog-in-the- 
mangerish and everything else, but I 
didn’t honestly want Will to go. It seemed 
to me that I couldn’t atand it if he did 
go. 


The Oldest Ma 
in the World 


UST part of a skull, two molar teeth and a 
thigh bone! Pieced together they made— 
what? One of the most perplexing mysteries 
in the study of human history. Were these 
the remains of an ape-like man 


who lived 500,000 years ago? 


Scientists believe that they 
were; they call him the “Dawn 
Man," and out of the record 
embedded in the rocks they have 
reconstructed the conditions of his 
life. How he killed his food and 
tore the raw flesh from the bones; 
how he married and fought 
and died! How little by 
little he clawed and clubbed his way 
up to mastery over the beasts. [t is 
a fascinating, gripping story, and it 
is only one of a thousand stories 
that stir your blood in this greatest 
book of modern times— 


H. G. WELLS’ 
Outline of History 


À history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man's rude beginnings 500,000 years ago— 
that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of 
Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England oí 
Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future United States of the 


New 
Illustrated 
Edition— 


World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. 


Wells unifies the past. More—he reveals that 
thread of human purpose which has forever bound 
man to man the world over and from one age to 
another. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the 
common opinion among educators when he 
said—"If you can read but one book during 
the year, that book should be Wells’ ‘Outline of 
History. " 


And the Review of Reviews 

What the Outline is to past history, the Review 
of Reviews is to current events. It interprets 
men and movements in terms that every alert 
American can understand and profit by. [t gives 
you the boiled down sap of world events, equips 
you with a background of facts against which to 
read your daily news. 


While This One Edition Lasts 


The low price we are offering on this great 


Do You Know 


Whether the animal ancestry of man 
is a fact? 

What one man inherited most of 
America? 

What German Emperor had a mania 
for funerals and actually celebrated 
his own? 

What treatment Napoleon accorded 
the Pope who had come to crown 
him? 

Why certain people misshaped chil- 
dren's heads by bandaging? 


FREE The Book 


of 1079 Vital 


History is possible only because we contracted 
for 100,000 sets at once. Perhaps you think that 
leaves plenty of time for you to get your copy? 


With any ordinary book that would be so, but 
not with Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of his 
one-volume edition in little over three months and 
already more than half our 100,000 are gone. The 
remainder won't last long. 


Will you look over this set now—while you can 
get the four volumes, revised and beautifully 
illustrated, at a fourth less than the original two- 
volume set would cost you even now in the 
bookstores—while you can have them sent to you 
postpaid, without expense, for a week's FREE 
examination, to be returned "collect" if you so 
decide, to be paid for only 25c a week if you wish 
to keep them? The coupon below is your 
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Wells’ **Outline of History,’’ in 
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An Exciting Evening 
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Players (the world's first 
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sight. 
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And yet I kept right on urging him to. 
And, little by little, he was yielding. 

“Oh, come on,” Roger urged him, too. 
s Dotty wouldn't care just this once. 

/e'll bring her back some ice cream." 

“Well, if you're dead sure you don't 
mind," Will said doubtfully to me. 

“Nota particle. I'll get into somethin 
cool, and read,” the voice over which 
seemed to have no control said lightly. 

So lightly, so naturally that Will was 
d, 

“Well, 


peated. 


if you’re dead sure,” he re- 


ND in a minute the three of them were 
gone. The two men in their flannel 
suits looking like a pair of care-free college 
boys, and Dulcie looking just as young and 
care-free, and so dainty and gay. They 
waved back at me as the car swung 


| around the corner and away. I went back 


into the house. It was hot, the used 
dishes stood on the supper table, my 
limp old dress stuck hotly to my shoulders. 
I felt old and shabby, and left out of every- 
One of the babies cried, and I 


| went into the sewing-room. 


| 


| two books a month, % hour a da 


I gave the baby some water and turned 
him over. Then Isat down by the window 
and faced the utter failure I had made. I, 
who had started out with such gallant 
plans. Who had vowed to keep fresh 


| and good-looking and gay and interested 


in everything, to be a companion that 
my husband could both enjoy and be 
proud of—here I sat, in a faded gingham 
dress, too tired with tending house and 
babies to do anything else. 

The house, too, after the trim, nifty 
way I had meant to keep it! The table 
full of dirty dishes, a stack of baby 
clothes on the living-room davenport— 
I had been bringing them in from the 
line when the tele phe rang, and had 
forgotten even to Pick them up. Things 
simply couldn't go on like this! I recalled 
Will's going away without me, first to 
Howard's, then to the bowling tourna- 
ment, protesting a little less each time, 
honestly glad to get away from the house. 
Would he sometime, perhaps, be glad to 
get away from me, too? I thought of him 
striding ‘along beside Dulcie to-night. 
With the world full of fresh, dainty, 
pretty girls, could I expect him to keep 
on preferring me, in my wilted gingham 
dress, too tired even to listen to him when 
he talked to me? 

Oh, there must be some way—there 
simply had to be! With a sudden feeling 
of panic, I got out the time budget I had 
made before the babies came. The time 
budget that had left me so much leisure 
for everything 

Slowly I read through the items. No 
wonder the girls had laughed at it: ** Ren 
over that item. It had 
'd had time to look at 
the paper “Ice for complexion—3 min- 
utes!” Ice for complexion—it was all I 
could do to find time to brush my teeth! 

With an aching lump in my throat I 
started in to try to change that budget to 
fit twins. Twice as much washing, twice 
as many bottles, twice the baths, and so 
on. I put down only the things I absolutely 
had to do each day, and for every neces- 
sary item I cut out enough time from 
some unnecessary. In no time, it got to 
where the only items left to cut were 


swallowed bitterl 
been days since 


Twins! by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


sleep and the reading-and-complexion 
sort. I cut sleep to seven hours and a 
half, and didn’t dare go any further than 
that. Then one by one the other items 
went: the items I had counted on to keep 
Will loving me. 

And as I drew a line through one after 
another I felt I was giving up Will. And I 
couldn’t help it. The babies were here, 
and mine—the work couldn't be cut. 
There was the twenty-four hours a day 
that had once seemed so long, and there 
was what absolutely had to be done. I 
looked down at the hopeless figures, and I 
thought of Will, trim and handsome in his 
flannel suit, riding away with Roger and 
Dulcie. The lump in my throat seemed 
to sweep all over me, hot and choking. 

Little John whimpered, and I dragged 
myself across the room to look at him. 
His two fat little hands above his head, 
that dear funny little bald head. The 
faint hope that maybe I could forget the 
babies just a little, maybe even neglect 
them a tiny bit, vanished in a sick drop 
of my heart. That helpless little mite 
lying there, not able to speak or move, no 
matter what happened to him, sick or 
frightened maybe, crying out for help and 
nobody even to hear him—TI felt again 
the feeling of a tiny baby in my arms, soft, 
limp, warm— 

I dropped my head on the edge of the 
bassinet and cried, hot, scalding tears. 
The babies were so frighteningly dear to 
me and life was so hard. 


T Was crying so abandonedly that I 
didn't hear the door. Suddenly I heard 
steps at the sewing-room door. Fright- 
ened, I looked up to see Will. 

“I got out at Verblen and came back 
by street car," he was saying. “Just 
couldn't go off and leave you alone a 
deathly night like this—don't know why 
I ever started—oh, honey girl, what's the 
matter?” 

He gathered me up in his arms and 
carried me back to the window. Hot as 
it was, it seemed to me that all the com- 
fortin the world was there tight in his arms. 

“What’s the trouble, sweetheart? Are 
you just hot and tired, or is it something 
else?” 

“Oh, Will, its my budget,” I choked 
out. “There isn't any use—I can’t make 
one out that will work—” 

“Your budget?” Will picked up the 
page I had been working on, peered at 
it in the twilight. There they were, all 
the one-baby items changed to fit two, 
all the items I had started out so blithely 
were drawn through with heavy lead 
pencil, scratched right out of my life. 

"'Change dress for supper—1o min- 
utes, " he read. '''Ice for complexion— 
3. Chat with Will—ro minutes.’” All 
the things I had meant to do to keep him 
for my lover scratched out! Will read on 
down the list. For a moment, I thought 
he was going to laugh. Then, suddenly, 
his eyes filled with tears. 

"Oh, Doll," he said, “you funny, 
funny darling!" 

“That isn't the worst of it, either," I 
said hopelessly. ‘I’ve cut out every- 
thing but just the absolute necessaries, 
and it won't work out. I’ve added them 
up and added them and—and they come 
to twenty-five hours and twenty minutes 
every day!” 


“Good lord!” said Will. 
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The telephone knows no favorites. 
the country store and of the city bank. 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawing-room of the city 


mansion. 
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It does the bidding of 
It is found in the 


Its wires penetrate the northern forest, stretch across 


the prairie, are tunneled under city streets. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 


Its service to all the 


people is of the same high standard—the Bell System standard. 
Twenty-four hours a day it carries the voices of all. For 
the benefit of all, the long-distance circuits are kept in tune. 
Numberless discoveries and improvements developed by the 
Bell System have made the telephone more useful for all the 


people. 


In America, all can afford the telephone, for Bell 


System service is the cheapest, as well as the best, in the world. 


The telephone knows no favorites. 
one locality or by any particular group of men. 


It is not owned in any 
It is owned 


by 350,000 stockholders, who represent a cross-section of the 
thrift of the whole country. The owners of the telephone are 


those it serves. 


In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 


System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 
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Eat and Be Well! 


CONDENSED set of health rules—many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 

\ Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 

VÀ Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
à diets, and diets used in the correction 
À of various chronic maladies. 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make 
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— all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and —FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 
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| looking after the subscription interests of The 
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Weekly, Woman's Home Companion, The 
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| I did, without saying a word. 
| watched me lots of times; he knew more 


He took the list and read down it, item 
for item. 

“Honey, why in the name of heaven 
haven’t you told me?” 

“Well, I didn’t know what could be 
done. They're my babies and—" 

“They’re my babies, too," said Will; 
“and T'Íl tell you what can be done. Here 
Ive thought I was doing all my share 
because I worked in an office nine hours 
a day. Nine hours, and you working 
twenty-five hours and twenty minutes 
out of every twenty-four! Why haven't 
you told me?" 

“But what can we do?” 

“Do? We can even up this budget.” 

"But it's all housework and baby- 
tending; you don't know how to take care 
of a baby." 

“Neither did you till you learned. I'm 
just as smart as you are, and a darn sight 
stronger. Now let's see those items.” 

Slowly he went down the list, stopping 
every now and then to say, “Now, I can 
do this when I'm home for dinner," and, 
* We'll both get up at six and you can do 
these while I’m getting breakfast." 

* [t doesn't seem right for you to have 
to get breakfast," I protested. 

“Did it all the time we were camping; 
funny thing if I can't do it to help out my 
own babies." 

And, "I'll wring out the clothes and 
hang 'em out while you're getting dinner." 

“Oh, Will, you can’t do bab washing!” 

“Can’t 1?’ Will grinned. “Watch me!" 

His voice sounded so big and strong 
and dear and dependable. It was all very 
modern and scientific, putting down 
items like “sterilizing” and “make for- 
mula” with so many minutes after each 
one, yet someway it made me think of 
Mother being young and worried, and 
Father walking the floor at night with 
me. Bad as it 1s to walk the floor with a 
baby, I felt I never really appreciated 
Father before. 

And, one by one, I saw time coming 
back for some of the items I thought I 
had scratched out of my life forever. Not 
all of them, but plenty. Some of these 
Will laughed at, just as the girls had, but 
I didn't care. Because he'd stop and rub 
the back of his hand against my cheek and 
say, 

"Oh, Dotty, you nut! 
funny, darling little nut!" 

And then, “Well, here's two we can 
double up on. You can chat with Will 
while we're folding the diapers." And 
he laughed again and rumpled up my 
hair, and I felt as though, after all, life 
wasn’t quite so real and earnest and 
depressing. 

" And here's item number one, young 
lady: You go and get your cold bath and 
go to bed. 1 feed these babies to-night." 


You dear, 


JOFENED my mouth to tell him he 
couldn’t, he didn’t know how, he might 
hurt the babies. But something inside 
me told me in time to shut it again, and 


Vill had 


about it than I did when I started. And 
if I pushed him aside and took it out of 
his hands, he'd lose all interest and feel 
the way I do when Mother Horton laugh: 
at my ideas. I choked back all my natural 
instincts, said, "Oh, Will, you peach" 
And walked out of the sewing-room. 

I glanced in at the door fifteen minute: 
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later, all cool and ready for bed. Will was 
fussing with the bottle warmer and didn't 
hear me, and [| just stood and watched 
him. l might nor have understood the 


peculiar look he had on his face so well if 


| hadn't been all through it, myself. He 
looked willing and eager, but serious and 
seared. As though the responsibility of 
the universe had fallen on him like a ton 
of brick. | was just going to tell him to 
cheer up, that that awful first feeling does 
wear off, when he looked up and saw me. 
He beckoned mysteriously, led me over 
to Katherine's bassinet. 

"Look," he whispered. “I was just 
going to go after you. There, she did it 
again! Dot, that kid is smiling!" 

I looked down at little Katherine and 
then „up at Will. And I knew that I 
wasn't alone in the world with those 

babies any longer. The look on Will's 
face was responsible and scared and silly 
and proud. The unmistakable parent 
look. 
ust wait,” said Will in an awed tone, 
" till I tell Frank Kirsted that!" 

I glanced up at Will in surprise. But 
he wasn't even smiling, and I didn't smile 
either, just slipped my hand into his and 
looked down at the baby, too. She was 
too cunning for words. And Will was so 
tickled with her. I wouldn't have said 
a word to spoil it. Not for worlds would 
I have told him that the books all say 
when a child under three months old 
apparently smiles, it is just gas on the 
stomach. Science is all right in its 
way, but Will was taking on enough of 
the work and responsibility of being a 
parent to be entitled to all the fun there 
is in it. 


Just a Little Bit of 
Home 


(Continued from page 57) 


the news-stand appraised him with an 
admiring glance. He could read it all 
evening if he chose, with no one to pro- 
test. Sometimes he played bridge, with- 
out any of the hideous sense of serfdom 
that had dogged him in former neighborly 
games. Now and then he even dropped 
in at a motion picture from choice. 

His only sentimentally reminiscent mo- 
ments of the day, in fact, were those he 
endured during his morning tub and 
shave. Those shabby, too often grimy, 


or, at best, one to a floor, struck dismay 
to his fastidious soul. 

*Min's the girl who put the spot in 
spotless,” he told himself, with a diurnal 
moment of husbandly pride. 

He wrote her with praiseworthy regu- 
larity, faithfully chronicling the externals 
of his daily life, and got frequent missives 
back in Min’s formless hand, in which un- 
failingly Mose sent his very best love to 
his master, and so did she. The day be- 
fore his first Sunday away from home 
there was a bulky package 

“Justa little bit of home,” was scrawled 
in Min’s writing on the enclosed card. He 
opened the tissue-wrapped parcels, one 
after another. His slippers first. 

“You forgot these,” wrote Min. He 


had. Deliberately. 
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radiator hot 
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if your steam radiators, 
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60. 
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Free Book Send Coupon for Free Book and de 


tails of our wonderful offer. 


HOOSIER BETTE, Dept. 106-C, Fort SAI Ind. 


$1800 FOR A STORY 


We Present You With a Gold Mine 


But to get thegold you must work it. We'll both dig. in 
together with ALEXANDER FILM PUBLICITY. lt 
digsdeep. Bec ause It is ie pick. Aloneinitsfleld. F leld's 
tremendous; receptive. Average sale nets $50, Write for 
details, ALEXANDER FILM CO., 3320 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Jack London Said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight- from-the-shoulder 
method of presenting the 


matter, As a veteran in the 
Short Story Game | feel 
justified in giving my judg- 
ment that your course is ex- 
cellently comprehensive and 


oractical.” He endorsed 
Ko OTHER. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW ON 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 106-C. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Without cost or obligation kindly send me 
e of Story Writing’ and details of 


Gentlemen 
n LU da 
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You can! And 


we'll prove it at 
our expense 


New invention gives good 
hearing at once—AT HALF 
THE USUAL PRICE 


A FULL WEEK’S TRIAL—FREE 


Physicians and deaf folks have long 

complained of the high prices of 
hearing aids. Now this protest has 
been answered by a new and tiny 
device called THE AURIS—priced 
at less than half the price of other 
methods. 

But the AURIS has gone further 
than substantial price reduction. 
It has fulfilled the dream of all 
Aurists and ear-specialists for a 
perfect hearing aid—in minimum 
size and weight, 

Although the smalle st device of its kind 
in the world, it is the most powerful and 
efficient. Worn practically concealed, it 
acts as a third ear to the deaf — enabling 
impaired ear nerves to hear any sound a 
normal ear can hear— clearly, distinctly, 
resonantly, without mechanical distortion. 
Gives natural hearing, with full tone val- 
ues. Perfected by Radio Engineers from 
new Radio sound principles. 

Know the happiness of clear, easy hear- 
ing again. End the lonely isolation of 
deafness. You may try THE AURIS a 
full week without a penny of risk or ex- 
pense. Without a deposit or payment of 
any kind. Just send your name, address 


and free trial request to THE AURIS 
COMPANY, Room 405-E, 141 W. 40th 
St., New York City. If the Auris does 
not make you hear, return it and you will 


not be charged one cent 


SCIENCE'S NEW GIFT TO THE DEAF 


TRY IT A FULL WEEK FR.EE 


EARN 


UP TO per 


` POSITION 
GUARANTEED § 


Tinsel se the Country 


remain near home 


can qual 
mastered 


Standard Business Training 
Institute 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee ee ee ee —M 
Standard Business Training losi., 
Buttalo, N. Y 
Send mr, catirely frec, Hooklit N 


Then the silk shade for his lamp. “Try 
this on your piano,” facetiously suggested 
Min. hris tried it on the dresser 
drawer—the inside—and unwrapped the 
wedding photograph which pictured the 
radiant Min and his cowardly self. “Ever 
see them before?" asked Min. Chris 
thrust the picture hastily under a pile of 
soiled shirts, wondering whether he could 
ever place another contract with that 
craven thing in his bag. 

Lastly, a great wedge of chocolate fudge 
cake. "Thought maybe your sweet tooth 
needed filling," wrote Min. Impulsively, 
Chris threw up the window, and tossed 


| the succulent segment of sweetness forth 


into the night, where it fell almost into 
the very arms of a misanthropic small 
colored boy, awakening in him a profound 
belief in a personal God. 

Later, in a fit of remorseful tenderness, 
Chris sat down and wrote Min, with un- 
conscious truth, that every crumb of her 

cake had been enjoyed. He took time to 

answer all her questions, except the one 
about his advance schedule, and he re- 
fused to analyze the reason why he didn't 
tell her that. But the fact was that he 
didn't care to have Min know how near 
home his next Sunday would be passed. 

The next week flew by much as the first 
had done. Life was rich and varied and 
colorful every minute of the time. Sat- 
urday Chris put over a really brilliant 
business coup, and returned to his hotel 
in an acceleratedly jubilant mood. His 

petite for food and fun was keen. He 
planned to eat just what he wanted, and 
then go to a movie he'd seen down the 
street, “The Gold Diggers” by name. 

“T always did like those Alaskan films,” 
said Chris to himself and added, to the 
hotel clerk, "Number 517." 

“Musta left it up in your door," grunted | 
that potentate, after a futile search. 


CHRIS felt inexplicably uneasy as he 
climbed the stairs. There, just as the 
clerk had suggested, was the key in his 
door. The first thing that he saw when 
he entered the room was a French-blue 
hat on the bed; the second was Min, 
rocking and embroidering, with the ut- 
most placidity. She dropped her work. 
jumped up, and ran over to kiss him. 

“Well, see who's here!" she greeted, as 
if Chris had been the intruder. “Mr. 
Pierce at the office told me where you 
were," she added, laughing at his in- 
credulous face. 

“I s-s-see," stammered Chris. “So you 
ran up to pay the old man a call?” 

“Not a call,” contradicted Min. "I'm 
going to travel with you, dearie, just as 
long as that mean old office keeps you out 
on the road. Why should you have to be 
all alone when there’s really nothing to 
keep me at home?” 

“M-Mose?” desperately suggested Chris. 

But Mose had never liked him anyway, 
and refused now to rescue him. 

“Mose is safe with Mother," returned 
Min, though not without a sigh. “Now, 
don’t you try to make me change my 
mind, you silly old dear. It isn’t too hard, 
and it won't bore me at all. I sant to do 
it, Chris.” 

And so began Chris’s wing-clipped ad- 
venture. Min was what is usually known 
as a good traveling companion; she was 


WHAT WILL IT BE? 
J. Gordon says $4,000 Profit in 2 Months! 


I can't foretell your future. But I can help you to big money 
anda bright future. How? With CRISPETTES, They've 
made the future rosy for others. Let them do it for you. 


WE WILL START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equi 
Small capital required, no experience needed. Bull 
n of Your Own. No limit to sale of Crispettes. 
body likes this delicious confection, 


PROFIT $1,000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send for book of facts. Contains 
lett rom othe shows their ^ 
TA. 
S 


places of business, tells he and 
when tostart. Free. Write now! 


K 
H. W. EAKINS D) 
1213 High St., Springfield, 0. 


AVERAGES $100 A WEEK 


Bill Omeis, just an ordinary fellow, averaged $100 
a week during 1923 selling our high grade kitchen 
necessity. Ho is now District Manager. We offer 


e 
you the same proposition. Write at once. 


«X M. H. Tyrer Mra. Co.. Dept. Al, Muncie, Ind. 
| Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mns and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody will 
from you. Write today. Free Samples. 


M. LTON GORDON, 401 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Music Lessons Mars er 


WITH ACCREDITED SCHOOL Wonderful home study music 


(2: At Home- Bl lessons under great American 


and European teachers En- 
dorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

Write naming course you are interested 
Any Instrumen in: Piano, Harmony, Voice, PublicSchoot 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ 
o will send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 

Dept. C12, 111 W. Monroe St, FAN ARTIST = m. 


: E CAN TEACH BE AN ARTIST 22 
YOU DRAWING in 

your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our abil- 


ity. Artists receive large salaries, 
SCH Write Today for Art Year Book 


H@L*APPLLED ART 
ROOM NO. 9 BATTLECAEEK MICA, 


COOKED VIRGINIA 


H A M Direct to You 


A holiday treat—Celebrated Virginia 


nder, sweet, juicy meat, cooked with a = 
E Aged monta 


Virginia Way. 
‘arcels Post prepaid fer 


perfectly. Average size 
Add 60c West of Miss. A de laneo wift suggestion. 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plan 

, hang on the Ly of any 
“sight 
Air Registers and Pipeless 
Furna 
Tens of thousands »w in antisfactory 
use. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING co. 


Keeps 
$1.00. 
Ser "T "heek or money order today. 
Hermann Schmidt, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 
inerit'sa delight. Order now for Xmas for shigenest later. 


You've heard your 

y^ neighbor praise this 

wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
ij world affairs. Chock 
full of just the kind of 
reading you want. Sci- 


always tidy and smiling, she never seemed | 


to get tired or cross. 


She could give a |] 


ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions. 

question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 

te niv for thi s big paper or n trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (S2 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 503 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
——$—$— a eS 

ONEY S 

MONSON HIRTS 

Direct from 

r factory to wearer. 

Easily sold. Over one million sat- 

isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 

required. Largesteady income, Many earn 

$100 to $150 weekly. "Territory now being 

allotted. Write For Free Samples. 
Madison Shirt Mnfrs., 511 B'way, New York 
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FOR COUGHS- 


take a teaspoonful, 


Tickling coughs and sore throat will be 
over sooner if, you take a teaspoonful of 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly at night 
and occasionally during the day. ij is 
tasteless and odorless and stops that irri- 
tating tickling, soothes inflamed mem- 
branes and gives nature a chance to do 
its healing work. As“Vaseline” Jelly is 
absolutely harmless, it may be taken 
repeatedly until relief is obtained. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS’D) 
Dept. 11C, State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline”’ on every 
package, It is your protection. 


Vaseline 


REG.U-S. PAT. OFF. 

PETROLEUM JELLY 

z i „tter for 
+, nothing be i 

plate skin and lipstban 
hop haline” Camphor 1% 
' Try it. 


7rite fornet 
“Inquire Wi 


» booklet 
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To Housewives 


RE Send us your name and 

we will send you, FREE 

and POSTPAID, a 10cent 

bottle of LIQUID VENEER. Wonderful for 

your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts and polishes 

with one sweep of your dust cloth. Renews pi- 

anos, furniture, woodwork, automobiles. Makes 

everything look like new. Makes dusting a 

pleasure. Morcover, we will tell you how to 
obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 NN NWNW MOP 


Has removable swab for washing, all yarn 
center, adjustable handle and many other ex- 


clusive features. You'll be delighted. Every 
housewife needs one. Will not cost you one 
penny. Write now for your FREE sample 
and particulars. 


hardware, furni- 
ture, drug, paint, 
grocery and 
general stores, 
LIQUID VENEER 
COMPANY 
433 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


compartment something of the general 
effect of Briar Rose Bungalow in no time 
at all, and impart an air of comparative 
spotlessness, even to hotel bathrooms. 
Life went on very much as it had done at 
home. She diverted Chris's considera- 
tion to spinach, and told the waiter that 
they didn't care for coffee; not that it 
wasn't good coffee, she added politely, 
but it might keep them awake. She made 
friends with all the tiresome people in the 
hotel, and commandeered Chris as a 
fourth at bridge. Every night at dinner | 
she related the story of the happenings of | 
the day. 

"We might as well go home," Chris | 
told himself drearily every night. “If only 
she wouldn't talk all the while! We might 
as well go home. This has got to end." 

It was Min who precipitated the crisis 
—dear, blundering, unconscious Min, 
meaning well, as she always did, even 
meaning a little better than usual that 
day. At two o'clock that afternoon they 
were to take the train for the next town. | 
About ten that morning it suddenly oc- 
curred to Min that a chocolate fudge 
cake would be a wonderful surprise for 
Chris at lunch. The hotel manager, even 
the terrible cook, smilingly consented to 
let her use the kitchen for a while, when 
she earnestly explained that chocolate 
fudge cake had always been her husband's 
favorite dessert. People almost always 
liked to do favors for Min; it was written | 
so unmistakably upon her face that she 
was the kind who liked to do them for 
everyone else. 

"Well, let's be getting along to the 
train. Let's not wait for dessert to-day," 
proposed Chris. 

“No, let's wait a minute, dearie," op- 
posed Min. “I kind of think maybe 
there's a surprise for dessert." 


XACTLY what makes a man eat for 

years, something that he does not 
want, praising it all the while, then sudden- 
ly and openly and rudely rebel is a problem 
in husband-psychology for someone else 
to solve. The mere incident is all that 
this narrative is able to tell. Chris New- 
ell’s jaw fell as Min rolled that familiar 
sentence on her tongue. For a moment 
he glared speechlessly at her. Then, as a 
beaming waitress approached, bearing 
aloft a glistening four-storied cake, Chris 
arose from his chair. Without a back- 
ward look he bolted from the dining-room. 
He had checked out, paid the bill and 
turned in the key, before he and Min went 
in to lunch. Stopping only for his hat 
and his bag, he strode out of the hotel. 

Min caught up with him at the station, 
only two blocks away. Her hat was a 
little crooked from her haste, her arms 
were full of many things, she looked hot 
and perspiring, and plainly bewildered. 

“Chris Newell!" she chided, rather less 
gently than usual, as she came up to her 
husband on the station platform, ‘“‘what- 
ever made you rush away like that?” 

Chris couldn't go through with it; he 
had known all the while that he would 
never be able to explain to Min. 

“Oh, well," he said, with a false note 
of jauntiness, "it was time to come on 
down to the train. And I didn't want any 
dessert anyhow!” 

“But, listen!" protested Min, still puz- 
zled and annoyed. “You don't know 
what you missed!" | 


“Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 


in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the thousands of students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements won through spare-time study. 


How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. Without cost, without obligation, 
mark and mail this coupon. Do it right now! 

D — — e a es c — c — c— c — ee ee ee ee ow ee = 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 7464-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my 
& copy of your 48-page booklet ‘* 
and tell me 
subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


lease send me 
ns and Why” 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization tter Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) (9 Civil Service 


Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering eae ^ Blue Prints 
t 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer (Comrsctor a and de 


Mechanical Draftsman Archi 
Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil z eid Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Ines 
Metal urgy C) Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering O Radio Mathematics 
Street 3-6-24 
I—É E 
State.. - 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to th 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


The best hair clipper made, Guaran- 
teed blades of best quality cutting steel, 
hardened and tempered. Strong, light 
and durable. Clips fast aad stays 
sharp. Does even, neat work. Snappy 
spring action, Fits hand. Adjustable cutting 
tension. Fine finish. No, 00 or No. 000. Satis- 
faction or money back. At your dealer's or we 
will send one in neat box. Send no money. Pay 
Postman only $3.00 on arrival 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

5690 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, M. 
Canadian Address; 249 Carlaw Ave,, Toronto 
35 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
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» DIAMONDS nrc 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Maas. 
America's leading diamond importers 


For over 48 yeara the house of Jason Weller & Sons, 
of Boston, has Leen one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling direct by mail to customers 
und dealera alike all over the world at savings of from 20 
to 40, ral diamond offers—direct 
rlearly demonstrate our position 
ds that should surely interest 
tor prospective diamond purchaser, 


Fine Blue-White 
Absolutely PERFECT 


DIAMOND RING $135.00 


This beautiful 18k solid white gold 

Ring is exquisitely hand carved 

And pierced with the latest style 
Platinum hexagon top. The fine 
blue-white absolutely perfect dia- 
mond is of rare brillianey. Money re- 
funded if this ring can be duplicated 


elsewhere for less than $200.00. 
Our price direct to" you $135.00 
“The wearing of a diamond 
ring bespeaks prosperity” 


any pres 


Vine, full eut. bluewhite 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set in 
solid platinum ring, which 
i^ richly carved and ez- 
qnisitely pierced in 


ly carved men's ring. A 


Tae tee” $200.00 cnet: $200.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings 

| carat. $31.00 1 carat . $145.00 

34 carat . . 50.00 2 carats . 290.00 

1j carat . 73.00 3 carats . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our din- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time gocs 
with every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 43- 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


*HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS'' 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds, 
‘Tella how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 


Write fi 
for 


showing weights, i JASON Win pg Sons | your 
sizes, prices and ||| Bowron NS D 
qualities, $20.00 to | {sks i ! T 
$20,000.00, i» con- zx] today 
sidered an authority. Free 
e 
Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


$ Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


T Y.P.E.W R I T.E R 
Your $3.00 unconditionally 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL X27 $2.09 unconditionally 


days you are not satisfied with thia late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitcct, to you from the 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. 

EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS £o» that 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS (sine Shivman 
system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
about the typewriter industry botb instructive and entertaining. 


DOWN 


Act Today! 
Mail 


Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Company 


y of your 
^k of facts 


2069 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chica zo. 
Magius scito erect 
state 


"We'd better get on the train if we 
want a good seat," suggested Chris. 

Ile settled Min and her belongings, ad- 
justed the curtain, put her hat in the rack, 
and then got up again. 

Going out after a paper,” he explained. 
“Train doesn't leave for seven or eight 
minutes yet." 

“If you can't find one you haven't read, 
have them run off an extra for you!" as- 
tonishingly snapped Min. 

"Lots of time," said Chris. 

There was, as he said, plenty of time 
for him to get his paper and get on again. 
But he had no intention whatever of 
doing it. There was another train, a 
wretched local, that would leave just ten 
minutes after this one, and he meant to 
follow Min on that. It would give him a 
three-hour interval, a breathing-space. 
Chris felt that he needed it. 

He dodged into the waiting-room while 
Min's train pulled out, to elude the blue 
eyes that he felt sure were frantically 
straining for a glimpse of him. He knew 
that he was a villain, and he didn't care. 
Dara chocolate fudge cake, anyhow! Darn 
everything! 

In the local he settled himself defiantly 
with his paper, and read it grimly through. 
But nothing interested him. Interna- 
tional gossip bored him for once. The 
wheat crop in Russia left him cold. Sam 
Posonby, from his home town, had eloped 
with his stenographer and some Peu 
terian funds, but Chris got very little 
enjoyment even from that. 

"À rotten thing to do!" something 
within him kept assuring him, over and 
over again. “You ought to be ashamed, 
the way you got up and went off and left 
her like that! Right before the other 
folks in the dining-room! If a man is 
going to treat his wife like the devil he 
ought to have the decency to do it in 
private! And Min worked hard to make 
you that cake!" 


HE local shivered to a stop with a 
screech and a jar. 

*What water-tank's this?" Chris asked, 
with the natural contempt of one who 
hailed from a metropolis of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand. 

He looked out of the window but saw 
no more excuse for the halt than a way- 
side flagman afforded. Of course the 
darned local had to poke along like this 
just when he was on! And Min was prob- 
ably worrying her head off in the train 
ahead! Chris joined the little parade of 
men who jerked inquiringly down the 
aisle. 

*What are we doing here, brakeman?" 
he angrily demanded. 

“We ain't doin’ nothin'," the official 
laconically answered. “Accident up 
ahead! Number Ten went off the trestle! 
There’s the devil to pay!" 

Number Ten! Min’s train! Blackness 
and bitter nausea enwrapped him for a 


minute. Then he began to storm at the 
brakeman. 

"Number Ten? You're sure? What 
are we standing here for, then? Darn 


you, my wife's on that train!" 

"Sorry, sir," the brakeman pityingly 
accepted the abuse. "We're only waiting 
for Twenty to pass. Then we'll run on, 
no stops—they've wired ahead—and pick 
up the passengers of Number Ten . 
What's left of them." 


How to care for 


Dull Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally de- 
void of lustre to look brilliant or exceptionally 
bright after an ordinary shampoo. You must usc 
a sham that is dif/erent—a shampoo that tri 
add real beauty to your hair—GOLDEN GLINT 
Shampoo. This shampoo will make your hair look 
somuch prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just Los to fuss with it. [n additionto the clean 
freshness any good shampoo gives, it offers some- 
thing unusual, something new, something more 
than a promise. This “something” is a secret you'll 
discover with your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 
25c a package at toilet counters or direct. **” 
J. W. Kon Co., 638 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 


LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! Special Short Time  Offer— Fay 

* Lessons Free—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, Singing, ei. 
You pay only for music and postage—which is small. No 
extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, 
systematic, ‘'wenty-five years’ success. Start at onec. 
Send for special short-time offer and free booklet and 
Ilustrated folder by return mail. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 4412 Brunswick Building, NEW YORK CITY 


NEM, 


Yope on-niuoson " 


IRK MI 


|| Baro. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superintendent 
| LLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scho- 

$ Cisie Srandardi, orma) Milica Training. Sane dis 

[| cipliae. Supervised athletics, Infan Cavalry, Cad 

4 Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training, xs E 
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THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT SB 
TheNew Improved Writes like peneil with 
INKOGRAPH IU um $ 


andas, Makes 

" 14 kt. gold point, shaped like fine lead 
nt. Guaranteed. SEND NO MONEY. Puy 

postman £1 PE postage. Agents wanted. 

INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 169-H Centre St.,New York 


Automatic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKE 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of tireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove. | 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 


Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. Mo special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 


———— sf 


Dept. 97 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Low-Cost, Long-Life Floors 


These floors will outwear many ordinary floors and are at the sam 


time good-looking, sanitary, washable, absolutely seamless and cost 
less than other good floors, Floor is quickly laid, seta in a few hoo 
good for years of hardest service. 
Eve E 
oorin g [- 
Special directions and superior ingredients assure & / 


perfect, satisfactory Ll of laying. Choice of three col- 
ors or a pleasing combination of two colora If preferred. 


Write for deseriptivebooklet, ¢— 


Everlasbestos Flooring Ca. £ 9 


Dept. A, 95 North SL 


Just a Little Bit of Home, by BLANCHE BRACE AND VERA CONNULL) 


How Mrs. Briggs | 
i Makes Her Money i 
n Go Farther n 
H Like many another thrift MN 
M, housewife, she is always find. 
ing ways to make her dollars | 
buy just a little bit more. | 
One of her best economies is to make | 
| 
| 


her own polish mops ont of ordinary 
twine mops and | 


. 

|  3-in-One 
M The High Quality Household Oil } 

First, Mrs. Briggs cuts off the strands M 
of her mop about 8 inches from the 
handle. Then she sprinkles the re- 
mainder with enough 3-in-One to 
moisten them. Inashorttime theoil \{ 
has penetrated thoroughly and her 
Polish Mop is ready to use! i{ 
How easily it reaches under beds, be- T 
| hind radiators, into dark corners—al- 
M ways after dust and always getting it. 

Fine Dustless Dust Cloths are also i 
easily and quickly made by sprink- 
ling any soft cloth with 3-in-One, M 

S | d Dicti | 

FREE-5o oa 
for 3-in-One in the home. Write for 
them. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


| 130 LE. William St., New York, N.Y. 
MCN Rahway, N.J. and Montreal 
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Christmas 


The' different gift for 


—a_ beantiful parchment 


te lamps, with shades 
Sat bens Erato to hat- 
monize with draperies, other 
, etc.. are easily, quickly 
oct a at home. vee s nt d 
experience; you ve 
bean artist. We tell you how. 
It's fascinating. too. Our new 
catalog. 56R. shows over 2000 illus- 
trations of shades, vases, white china. 
materials, etc., everything you need 
to make parchment shade lamps at 
half price or less! sey 
book, ''How to e 
Parchment Shades." with over 150 
designs and color combinations, A. 
reveals the  - 


FREE; book only 


venings. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
. 0 40 Ya b 
CHINA PAINTERS: 452575 4 "ou 
us —toe are America’s largest white china importers! 


“What’s left. . . . What’s left.” The 
words moaned themselves like a dirge. in 
Chris Newell's ear. Min was on Number 
Ten. Min. His wife. Always had liked 
to work hard for him. Cheerful and 
sweet all the while. Hummed her happ 
little songs while he grouched around wit 
his nose in the paper. Min always had 
meant well, and that was more than you 
could say for him. She'd made him a 
chocolate fudge cake three times a week, 
or so, just because she wanted to please 

! him. And he hadn't been pleased. Only 
' just now he'd run away from Min. And 
| now . . . maybe... Min . . . had 
run away from him. 

The local crawled on. In reality it shot 
forward as it never had done before, and 
never would do again. But Chris doubted 
| if it moved at all. “Min! Min! Min!" 

It slid to a slow standstill at last. Ahead 

| was the broken trestle. A few feet down 
in the gulch below, the twisted engine 
still panted in the stertorous gasps of its 
death-agony. Several untidy piles of 
firewood were all that was left of former 
cars. Two coaches, untouched by the ac- 
cident, stood stolidly there in the gulch, 
and a third teetered drunkenly on the 
side of the bank. 


ASENE hand shut tight on Chris New- 
ell’s heart as he began his gruesome 
search. Once he came upon a blubber- 
ing young woman seated on the side of 
the sandy bank, what looked like blood 
all over the front of her pale blue dress. 

“I was ta-taking this ras-raspberry jell 
home to my mother!” she wailed. the 
fir-first jelly I ever ma-made! And look 
at itnow! Just look at it now!” 

“Shut up!" commanded Chris, shaken 
with white anger that this woman, alive, 
unhurt, was not Min. 

Once he caught a glimpse of something 
blue, under a pile of debris. Somethin 
blue, like Min’s hat! Chris tugged an 
pulled, tore away the wood with fingers 
that bled. . . . He gave thanks to God 
that that was not Min. 

He hurried on and on, like a man in the 
grip of some dreadful dream. 


“Tve got to wake up!” he kept think- 
| mE T be all right il I could just wake 
up 


But he couldn't wake. He went me- 
chanically on, stopping here, tugging 
there, staring fearfully at the next pile of 
debris. Then he bent over to peer with 
terror at another huddle of blue. And as 
he bent, two tempestuous arms suddenly 
encircled him. 

“Chris! Oh! Chris!" sobbed Min. 

Slowly Chris turned and stared at her. 
Then he put out an experimental hand 
and gripped her wrist. It was a rounded, 
substantial wrist, plump and white. It 
wasreal. It was Min. 


*Min!" he cried. It sounded like an | 


accusation. 

"Oh, Chris, aren't you dead? Aren't 
you hurt?" wailed Min. “Oh, honey, I 
thought you were killed! I’ve been 
looking and looking! Oh, it was awful! 
Oh, Chris!” i 

*But—" 
had spoken. 

“T felt as if it were all my fault for get- 
ting off the train and on that old local," 
sobbed Min. 

“What!” cried Chris. He sounded furi- 
ous. “What was that you did?” 


It was the second word he 
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Why Limit Your 
Selection of 
Home Furnishings? 


No matter how good it may be, your 
“second” or“third” choice isn’t good 
enough. Because he realized this, 
Mr. Jay C. Hills originated, over a 
quarter century ago, the plan which 
permits buying from your neighbor- 
hood furniture dealer, even though 
he may not have just what you want. 


Merely ask your dealer for a Card of 
Introduction to one of the ten dis- 
plays of fine furniture and floor 
Coverings maintained by PECK & 
HILLS. Ifyou prefer, ask to see the 
PECK & HILLS 448 page Catalog, 
with its large variety of latest styles. 


This plan enables your dealer to add 
to his volume without adding to his 
operating expense. The manufacturer 
is helped too. These economies mean 
savings for you. 


Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings," thirty-two pages of helpful 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 


See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 
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There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 


is to dissolve it. 


t Then you destroy 
entirely. 


it 


To do this, just apply a little 


Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 


it in gently with the finger ti 


8. 

By morning, most if not ali, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 


solve and entirel 


destroy every single 


sign and trace of it, no matter how much 


dandruff you may have. 


You will find, too, that all itching of the 


scalp will stop instantly, and your 


hair 


will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 


You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


| LIQUID ARVON 
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“Gifts for Golfers” is a special booklet 
which will prove most helpful in selecting 


gifts for your golfing friends this Christmas. 
It contains appropriate offerings for any 
golfer—husband or wife; son or daughter; 
business or personal friend. 


Write us today for this booklet. And 
when you go to’your Pro or Dealer for 
whatever finds your fancy, be sure it bears 
the good old name MACGREGOR — it's 
assurance of QUALITY. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established. 1829 Dayton, Ohio 


ou PARE RECORDS wi CES) MACGREGORS 
New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there 
is a scientific method in 
child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the | V7 
basis of control. This new system 
shows you how in your own home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, 8 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and other 
dangerous habita which, if not prop- 
erly remedied. lead to dire conse- 
quences. The trouble in most cases 
now is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new 
method removes the cuuse—not 
by punishment or scolding but by 
confidence and co-operation along 
lines which are amavingly easy for 
any parent to instantly apply 

s tem, which has been put 
Highest Endorsements 75: 1: torm ot an entrate Couret 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
snd immediate resulta for the thousands of parents 

in all parts of the world. It is also en- 

dorsed by leading educators. It cove 
all ages from cradle to eighteen y 
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useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


Individaal Name 
Pencil Sets 


This De Luxe Set is 
a truly beautiful gift. 
A genuine glazed leather 
case with coin pocket, en- 
£raved in 18 kt. gold, filled 
with pencils and penhold- 
er in assorted colors, ruler, 
point protector and pencil 
sharpener. Price $1.00. 
JUNIOR SET 3 pencils, name 
engraved, in leather case. 
Price 60o. 

Bend cheok, money order or U. B. Postage. 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 
530 Broad way, New York, N. Y 
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4e te Coqe Fate! 


| it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear bere again 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 912 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The Parents Association, 
Dept. 912, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


ease send me your book "New Methods i» Child Training.'' 
This does not obligate mo in any way. 


Au 


g Check this squsre {f you would like lee to receive full infor- 
tion pu pery E ti X, &n amazi new kind 
of Play. now being offered at & Special Low Price ad 


“T got off the train, and on the local, 
while you were gone for your paper," 
Min piteously confessed. “I was mad at 
you, Chris. Y felt as if I never wanted to 
see you again! So I got off, and pretended 
to be left, and took the other train, so that 
I wouldn't have to see you for three hours, 
anyhow. Oh, Chris! Can you ever for- 
give me?" 

Her husband stared at her. His fallen 
jaw lent a look of feeble-minded aston- 
ishment to his face. He did not answer 
her question, And, because there are 
times when a woman must bare her heart, 
even if it is to her own undoing, Min 
hurried on. 


“(THAT isn't the worst!" she wailed. 
“Oh, Chris, I’ve beenso bad! Youcan’t 
forgive me when you know! Chris, when 
you went away—” Her voice died out. 

“Yes?” harshly rompted Chris. 

“I—I—was g-gl-glad!” gurgled Min, 
wrenched by her sobs. * m Chris, you 
can't think how nice it seemed to have 
you away! Not to have to spend the 
whole time cooking and cleaning! To go 
somewhere all the evening, instead of 
just sitting around and watching you read! 

o have as much time to sew as [ wanted! 
Not to have to eat any more cake!" 

"Listen, Min," solemnly interrupted 
her husband. “Don’t you like chocolate 
fudge cake?" 

"] loathe it! It makes me fat!" whim- 
pered Min. “But I had to eat it to keep 
it from drying out. Men are so funny, 
Chris; they are! They want the same 
thing all the while! As soon as I realized 
how glad I was to have you gone, Chris, 
I couldn't bear to feel that way, so I just 
packed up and came on to you P 

“T see," said her husband. He did. He 
saw how different Min's course of action 
had been from his own, how much more 
loving and sweet. 

"I'll never be horrid again!" sobbed 
Min. "I won't care if you do read the 
paper all the time! I'lI—TI'll love to make 
the same old cake for you! I'll—" 

Still that blankness on Chris Newell's 
face. Hangdog humiliation. A flash of 
honest wrath. A gleam of unwilling 
mirth. And then a smile, blended of 
understanding and of love. 

*Oh! Oh! Oh! You might have been 
Killed Do you hate me, Chris?” wailed 

in. 

He stooped down and kissed her. He 
had not kissed Min like that for years. 

“Does this seem as if I did?” he wanted 
to know. “Min, I’m glad—glad, do you 
hear?—that you felt that way! It—it 
makes me feel a lot better acquainted 
with you, Min! But after this we're 
going to tell each other such things. We're 
going to be perfectly honest with each 
other. Every time. Aren't we?" 

"Ye-es," murmured Min happily, cud- 
dling a little closer to him. 

Chris looked down at the blue hat, 
hopelessly crushed against his coat. He 
tilted the hat backward, and kissed her 
again. 

“It may have taken a wreck to make us 
know how we felt about each other, Min; 
but I don't think we'll ever forget," de- 
clared Chris. “Come on, old honey girl. 
I’m going to get a hack and drive you 
down to Spencerville. And to-morrow 
we're going home for good.” 

LI NE E + 
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Good Samaritans of 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 33) 


using the 2,300-meter wave length. Each 
message is repeated twice, at intervals of 
two minutes, and has an effective radius 
of soo miles. At 7 P.M. a radiogram giv- 
ing definite ice news is sent by way of 
the shore stations at Glace Bay and Bar 
Harbor to the Hydrographic Office in 
Washington for distribution by it to ship- 
ping offices. 

But this routine radio work is far from 
being all that is done by the patrolling cut- 
ters. Inspring and early summer theregion 
of the Grand Banks is one not only of ice 
but of frequent fogs and gales. In thick 
weather and at night—even a clear, star- 
lit night—the navigator cannot depend 
with entire safety on either vision or 
temperature of water or air to give him 
timely forewarning of the presence of a 
berg. However, he knows that somewhere 
off in the fog or darkness is one of the 
little Coast Guard cutters; and he can call 
on her for special information and expert 
advice. 


AS AN example of the countless calls of 
this kind, here is a message received 
by à cutter one April midnight.: 

. S. ‘Homer City,’ 45 degrees, 25 
minutes north, 46 degrees, ro minutes 
'west. Stopped for three days in dense fog. 
Bound New York. Water 41 degrees. 
Have you information of bergs near me?" 

"If" replied the cutter, "you will 
steam to 44 degrees north, 46 degrees 
west, you will get clear weather. Then 
steer to 4I degrees, 30 minutes north, 47 
minutes west, when you can change course 
for New York. By doing this you will 
dud fog and bergs and need not further 
elay. 

You see, the cutter could tell from her 
charts not only where the ice was but 
also where the fog extended. Knowin 
this, she could furnish the steamer wid [A 
directions as explicit as any that could 

given on land to a motorist who had 
gone astray on bad roads and was seeking 
à way out. 

One day a steamship broadcasted a 
report that a berg had been sighted close 
to the westbound steamer track. It wor- 
ried every vessel in the locality mentioned, 
and the air at once became laden with 
inquiries directed to the cutter on patrol. 

‘Please confirm,” said the giant 
steamer *Olympic." 

i Meis immediately," the “Cedric” 
requeste 

And similar messages came from the 
"United States," the “Tuscania,” and 
the “Orduna.” 

" Report erroneous," the cutter prompt- 
ly replied in each case. “Your course is 
clear." 

"Thanks," the big ships responded. 
"Knew you could give us the facts." 

In reporting to the patrolling cutter the 
Water temperatures taken by them, pass- 
ing vessels give not only their position at 
the time but also their course and their 
Speed. Frequently the cutter sees from 
one of these reports that a vessel is head- 
Ing straight into danger; and when this 


Jhe FLORSHEIM SHOE 


From the first to the last day's wear 
FronsuzmM Shoes satisfy. They give 
loyal service—the kind you will 
enjoy—value for what you pay. 


Most Styles $ 1 0 
Gall Booklet, “Styles of the Cimes” on *Reque& 
[us FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Wanted, all or 
spare time. Earn AN 
$1500 to $3600 

Earn 


yearly We train RETO HING ph Men 
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IRON CLAD socks! Why is it you find them in the 
shoes of so many married men? The answer is easy. 
Every wife acquainted with Iron Clad socks insists on 
Iron Clad socks for her husband. She knows that the 
style end beauty of Iron Clads are combined with a 
strength and durability that simply can't be approached 
by ordinary socks. 


Wives, mothers, and every woman who hates todarn—If you want 
a present that will just please a man to pieces, get him a few pairs 
of Iron Clad No. 351—the beautiful new drop stitch sock woven of 
twisted worsted and artificial silk. You'll not only be giving him a 
gift of outstanding beauty, but you'll begiving yourself asplendid gift 
as well—for these Iron Clads have the same wear-resisting strength 
that has made Iron Clads the choice of wives for the past 46 years! 
If your dealer can't supply you with No. 351, send us your remit- 
tance, stating size (9 1-2 to 12, $1.00a pair east of the Rockies) and 
color (Black, Cordovan Brown, Navy, Grey, Airedale, and Black 
and White mixture). We'll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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IE most popular Daisy 
** isthe Pump Gun shown 
in the illustration—a 50- 
shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models priced 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Ask 
your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer to show them 
n or p e sent 
irect from factory, if your 
dealer does not have it, on 
receipt of price. Descrip- 
tive circular free 


Daisy Air Rifle.” 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Hitchcock Military Academy EE 


Ix milles from San Francisco. Everythinz to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced Instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in 
separate building. 47th year opened first Wednesday in 
September. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
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A YEAR TO PAY i25 501658 
Guaranteed Five Years 


do the tnost perfect and highest class job of rebuilding known to 

tbe typewriter indus ur machines d. last for 
years and years. e L.C 

to operate and you ca: ssons 

on typewriting. aiso our e uarantee with every machine. 

'.. Send today for Free Booklet of Valuable Typewriter 

Information, Big Catalog and our Special i fer. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


354-360-E. East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 


Watch Your Boy’s Play Hours 


NOUR boy's character depends as much on the way 
he uses his play time, as the way he studies. Clean, 
manly, out-of-door sport is the best insurance that he 
will become a strong, courageous, self-reliant man. 
Thousands of parents now realize that a boy's de- 
sire for a rifle of his own is a wholesome, natural 
impulse that is sure to come to every boy. Millions of 
men first learned how to handle a gun and shoot 
straight with a Daisy Air Rifle. At the same time, 
they learned lessons of self-control, alertness and self- 
reliance that meant more to them in character building 
than most lessons learned from 
Let your boy look back and say—as you so often 
hear successful men say today—“My first gun was a 
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We. Theatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 
STAGE DANCING 
and SINGING. 
pyrmonglity essential for any calling in 
ife. Alviene Art Theatre and Stock Co 

(appearances while learning). N. Y 


Developing poise and 


larve Y. de- 
J J. Shubert buts and careers stressed. For Pro- 
Marguerite Clark — spectus write study desired to Secretary, 
Rose Coghlan 43 West 72nd St., N. Y., EXT. 40. 


learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30—$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians. Ès- 
tablished 25 years. 
Earn While Learnin 

If you are over 18 and under years 
write for illustrated catalog and 52 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE ont 


of oney-back Guarantee and 

NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 
Recome Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 712 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard «+ Chicago 


XMAS 


| SEND NO MONEY 


5 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
“INVINCIBLE” Rebuilt & 
Guaranteed Standard No. 
10 Self Starter Model 
REMINGTON $48.50 
All late improve- q 
ments. Many other 
standard makes. 
Order NOW or 
write for circular. 
Terms if desired. Resident salesmen wanted. e| 
American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 9° 
Factory, 450-R Central Ave., Newark, N. J ab 


is the case due warning is flashed to her 
instantly. In cases of special danger, the 
cutter, like a guardian angel, will keep 
track of a vessel all along her course and 
advise her what to do from time to time. 

Vigilance of this kind is exercised over 

assenger ships particularly. All un- 
[nown to the passengers themselves, the 
little cutter—which perhaps is separated 
from them by many miles of darkly- 
looming, stormy, ice-infested sea—keeps 
watch over them, guiding them safely 
through the darkness. 

One night a cutter was anchored west 
of a large berg that had grounded on the 
east slope of the Banks. The night was 
calm, but very black, with a dense fog. 
Suddenly there loomed up through the 
fog the lights of a passenger steamer, 
bound east. 

“See your lights,” spoke up the cutter. 
"Large berg grounded eleven miles east 
of us. Advise cautious lookout to-night.” 

“Many thanks,” replied the surprised 
steamer. 

A few days later a Japanese steamer, 
evidently a stranger in those parts, was 
heard calling Cape Race and asking ice 
information for vessels bound for Mont- 
real. The cutter at once broke in with its 
special St. Lawrence information, kept on 
file and corrected to date. 

“What is the charge?” asked the Japa- 
nese. 

“No charge. All free." 

“Surprised and delighted,” said the 
polite Tarini “A thousand thanks.” 

In the years—almost thirteen—since 
the sinking of the “Titanic,” no vessel en- , 
gaged in the great transatlantic traffic 
has met any disaster from the ice off the 
Grand Banks. People of many nations 
have reason to be grateful to the men of 
the U. S. Coast Guard cutters for their 
share in making this record possible. But 
we Americans have a right to feel a 
special pride in it. 


LTHOUGH the cutters are there 
primarily to give ice information, 
they render any service within their 
power. And this brings me to one of the 
most novel uses of the radio. Knowing 
that the cutters carry first-class medical 
officers, passing ships of the smaller kind 
frequently appeal to them to prescribe 
in cases of sickness or injury. 

One day in June a cutter received a 
message from the steamship “Western 
Plains” that an engineer officer on that 
vessel had been ill for two days, “with 
high temperature, slight pain in left groin, 
general feeling of nausea," and other 
symptoms. e advice asked for was 
given and gratefully acknowledged. 

On the very next day the steamship 
“Eastern Tempest" reported that a sea- 
man had dislocated his shoulder and that 
they were unable to get it back in place. 
The cutter's medical officer told them 
just how to do it, and it was done. 

Only five days later this message came 
through the air from the steamship 
" Luxpalite: 

“Please have doctor prescribe for man 
with strained back. Symptoms as fol- 
lows: Severe pain continually at second 
vertebra from base of spine, more so 
| when coughing, cannot sit up or raise 
head without causing extra severe pain. 
some relief when pressure is applied to 
second vertebra from base, cannot move 


The Gift Without the Giver, by PRisciLLA Hovey 


limbs. Accident happened while in bent- 
over position while picking up weight.” 

Though described quite intelligently, 
this case was something of a poser, since 
the “ Luxpalite" had no medicines aboard. 
However, the cutter's doctor did the best 
he could—not only then, but on the fol- 
lowing day, when he called up by radio 
to find out how the patient was doing! 

Still another very unusual medical case 
occurred while the cutter *Modoc" was on 
her way from Halifax to the ice zone for 
the last patrol of the season of 1923. 

Shut in by a dense fog, the cutter had 
reached a point about fifty-five miles off 
Sable Island, Nova Scotia, when she re- 
ceived a message from the officer in charge 
of the radio station on that isolated 1s- 
land that his baby, born the day before, 
was in a critical condition, and that it 
would take two days for a doctor to make 
the trip from Halifax. 

The father described the baby’s con- 
dition, and the cutter’s medical officer 
gave directions. Without the treatment 
prescribed, the baby surely would have 
died before a doctor could have reached 
the island. As it was, a message came 
from the father a few hours later that the 
child had completely recovered. 

I have given only a few brief glimpses 
into the lives of these men of the Coast 
Guard service; lives in which danger and 
hardship are the only relief from the 
wearisome monotony. Those men, I know, 
are of the common clay of all human 
beings. They are like unto ourselves. And 
that is the greatest inspiration I get out 
of their story—a renewed faith in the 
fundamental fineness of the human heart 
and soul. 


The Gift Without 
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As he left the room, Peg quickly drew 
aside the screen, and with Dars assist- 
ance brought forth the tool kit. Then in 
came Ned, pushing the sewing machine. 

Peg rushed to the sewing machine, Ned 
to the tool kit. There were cries of, “How 
did you ever! . . . Just what I wanted. 

... I bet you never got that suit, 
Ned Stanley”... “How about that 
coat, you little sinner?” 

Ruth, looking at Ned as he delightedly 
fingered the shining tools, saw Dal as he 
had raptly gazed on the law books, that 
first Christmas. She looked at Peg, 
happily humming over the sewing ma- 
chine, and saw herself ecstatically ex- 
claiming over the gold wrist watch. Then 
Peg was in Ned's arms. She remembered 
how she and Dal— Was Christmas only 
for children and the mentally inferior? 

Later in the morning, she had an op- 
portunity to see Peg alone. Ned had 
gone to make a few calls and Dal had 
accompanied him. The baby was asleep: 
Nat and Joan were playing with their 
toys. Ruth sat contentedly in the sun 


by the kitchen window. She had for- 


gotten how good turkey, squash, and 
turnips smelled while they were cooking! 
*Ruth," said Peg suddenly, 
tentatively poked the vegetable with a 
fork, ^I've got something to tell you." 


as she | 
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Flexible Flyer 


Rosy cheeks, bounding health, wholesome 
outdoor fun for years to come—you give all these 
when you give some boy or girl a Flexible Flyer 
for Christmas. The strongest, speediest, safest 
sled made. Good-looking, graceful, with all- 
steel front, grooved runners and natural 
hardwood top. 


Ask your dealer, or us, for 
FREE cardboard model 
showing howFlexibleFlyer 
steers, and how to get an 
"expert coaster” button. 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 17 
Philadelphia 


The only 
sled nation- y 
allyknownand , 
asked forby 


So SEN 


The sled that really steers 


Look for this trademark 
on the sled you buy. 
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For Christmas — The Treasured Gift 


For a gift of permanent value; a tribute to the good taste of the one who 
gives and the one who receives, Webster's Collegiate Dictionary is ideal. It 
is a gift to delight anyone who reads, writes, or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed most frequently. This Christmas give 
the handsome Bible Paper edition of 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
It Is Based upon Webster's New International 


A gift of lasting, everyday value with its vocabulary of 106,000 words 
— its dictionary of Biography — its Gazetteer department its guide 
to rules of punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. — its 
foreign words and phrases — its wealth of other information. A 
handsome book with 1700 illustrations. 1256 pages; printed on 
Bible Paper. Full limp leather, $7.50; flexible fabrikoid, $6.00; 
ert canvas, $5.00 

Purchase of your bookseller; or send order 

and remittance direct to us; or write 

for information and sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
42 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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So Easy Now, to 
Know that You Can Play 


Y measuring your natural musical 
ability, this famous, free, new 
Holton Talent-Test tells you how 

easy it may be for you to win success on 
this easiest-to-learn of all saxophones, 


In just a. few interesting minutes any unsus- 
pected gift is brought to view. You determine, 
to your own satisfaction, how near you reall 
are to new and endless hours of pleasure, socia 
eminence, and even increased incune if you 
choose. Thousands have doneso. In fairnessto 
yourself, accept this opportunity. 
Your request for copy of this booklet brings 
you Appointment rd entitling you to the 
Talent-Test in the privacy ofany 
FREE BOOK Holton dealer's studio, or in 
—tellshow your own home, with the aid 
test is of our copyrighted phonograph 
given. record, on which the Talent-Test 
is recorded. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
Elkhorn, Wis. 
America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


Holton 


SAXOPHONE 


^ frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. © 

Without OSupition, 1 ninie to ditariiine my talent 
for the -to- Holton New Revelation Saxo- 
ploa.: (Chak if loobeakeed Leur diac rane! 
Cornet ( ) Trombone ( ) Baritone ( ) Trumpet ( ) 
Name 
Street Address 


Town 


State (1) 


Start every work day—or 
play day with a pair of Ber- 
nards (No. 102) at your fin- 
ger tips. You'll find a dozen 
uses for them. They grip 
like a vise because of the 
parallel jaws. The outside 
cutting blades bite cleanly 
through metal. They are 
great for bending or stretch- 
ing wire. Insist upon 


. Standard High-Power Cutting 


PLIERS 


T * "S l 


No. 502 ''Vulcan'*' Side- No. 454 “Ideali” Long Nose 
Cutting Pliers Cu'ting Pliers 
atalog ''A'' free on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Ruth stifled a sigh. Every time Peg 
made that remark it was as a preliminary 
to—another baby, a mortgage on the 
house, or something equally cheerful. She 
waited in apprehension. 

“Nat plays the violin,” replied Peg in a 
low voice. For a moment she looked out 
of the sun-flooded window, and Ruth 
knew that she was seeing things that were 
not there: a great auditorium, lights, 
many people, a slender figure on the 
stage, violin under his chin. 

" He's been playing almost a year now,” 
she went on. “Pn teaching him; and, 
Ruth, he’s good! We bought him just an 
inexpensive little violin; but I’ve promised 
him he shall have mine when he’s twelve.” 

“Oh, Peg!” exclaimed Ruth. 

She said it sorrowfully. She supposed 
she should be glad, but she wasn’t. Why 
should she rejoice because Nat, squirm- 
ing, question-asking youngster, was going 
to play the violin? Was he not usurping 
Peg’s place, taking the talent that was 
rightfully hers? 

“Silly old duck,” said Peg, coming to 
her and squeezing her, “I 
haven’t forgiven me for marrying and 
destroying all the plans you had for me.” 

* No, I haven't," admitted Ruth. 


BUT Peg didn't seem to hear. An inner 
radiance shone in her eyes and 
trembled in her voice. 

“Oh, my dear," she exulted, “every 
time I see Nat, I feel just like singing. I 
see myself struggling with my first les- 
sons. 1 look forward to what he is going 
to be in a few years, when I'll still see 
myself in him. It's rather hard to explain, 
but I've taken a big, important part of 
myself and given it to Nat. It's my gift 
to him. And the giver goes with it, too. 
When I see Nat playing, when he is 
famous, as I know he is going to be, I 
shall be in him, I shall be guiding his 
fingers across the bow. 

“T’ve never told you this before,” she 
continued slowly, “but I would never 
have gone very far or very high myself. 
Oh no, I wouldn't," she repeated in 
answer to Ruth's vigorous denial. “I had 

un to feel that Í had come to an un- 
yielding wall. Before I married Ned, I 
went to Lamar, who had taught me ever 
since I was ten, and asked him for his 
honest opinion of me. He said"— she 
made a grimace of distaste—“‘he said I 
would always be a ‘nice player; that I 
would very likely do concert work and 
make a very comfortable living. 

“I took Nat to Lamar a few months 
ago. He says Nat is the pupil teachers 
dream about. He wanted to take him on 
then, but Ned and I preferred to wait a 
little longer. He's only a baby yet. You 
see, I'm going to the top in Nat, whereas, 
I would have remained on the middle 
round if I had stayed in myself. There's 
quite a bit of selfishness in it." 

Selfishness! Ruth sat by the window 
looking out on the glistening white lawn. 
'The sun caught tiny white particles and 
transformed them into diamonds. ‘‘ And 
the giver goes with it too," Peg had said. 
The gift . . . the giver. What was she 
thinking of? Some troublesome quota- 
tion or other. Oh yes, she remembered 
now. She had learned it at school, years 
ago. “The gift without the giver . . ." 

But that wasn’t all. There was some- 
thing more. She drummed her fingers on 
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COMMERCIAL 
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Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Degahization ih the 
World offers you an unusual opportunity for 


practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact and 
experimental theory. his well paid profession equally open 
to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
youabout us. Wr.tefor our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20thSt., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note— To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
calartistsamong our graduates. Write us. 


How Men Succeed 


N 


E! 
The Book That Has Shown 
Hundreds the Road to Success 
Get this book of vital facts.—Shows 
how you can succeed— Ma big 


Se 
rite today 
AMERICAN STHOOL 
i». Dept. G-91 Drexel Ave, & 58th St. 
- Chicago, II. 


WILL $12.00 HELP? | 


If you want to add $12.00 to your income during 
spare time in December, and do it easily, write me to- 
day. A few spare hours are all you need. Subscrip- 
tion Chief, Desk 15-A, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


—No obligation.— 


X The ORIGINAL 
|} Malted Milk 4 
/ 3 D For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


The little matter of 15 cents In stamps or coin will 

bring you on trial the PATHFINDER, an iilustrated 

weekly, published at the Nation's capital, for the 

Nation; a magazine that prints all the news cf the 

world and tells the truth and on!y the 

truth. If you want to keep posted this Is 

your means. If you want a mogarine 

2 4 xt in Toe watoa is entertaining and 
whol . 

Will bring esome, the PA’ ER is yours. If you 


appreciate a aper which puts everything clearly, 
briefly—here itis. Send 15 cents to show that you might 


like such a magazine and we willsend the PATHFINDER 
on probation 13 weeks—13 big issues. The 15 cents does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 


THE PATHFINDER, 628 Langdon Sta., Washington, 0. C. 


No Hair Offends 
Where Neet is Used 


Science has finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair pleasantly 
without discomfort to the skin or 


complexion. This with NEET, a mild 
and dainty cream, You merely spread it 


on and then rinse off with clear water. That's all; the 
hair will be gone and the skin left refreshingly cool, 
smooth and white! Old methods, the unwomanly razor 
and severe chemical preparations, have given way to 
this remarkable preparation which is already the ae- 
cepted method of well-groomed women everywhere. 
50c at Drug and Department stores or by mail. 

Money back if it fails to please you. 


HANNIBAL PHAR. CO., 629 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Gift Without the Giver, by PuisciuLLA HOVEY 


How Much 


can you save with 


aFairbanks ? 


Easy-Reading arm 
Poise 


casts no shadows 


Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 


1000 Ibs. capacity 
1. o. b. factory 


$18.90 


Small shortages when you buy, small over- 
weights when you sell—and you quickly 
pay the small price of this Fairbanks Port- 
able Platform Scale. The 500-lb. model 
costs only $16.15— and it is a genuine 
FAIRBANKS, the world's standard of 
accuracy. The lowest-priced, dependably 
accurate scale made. 


Why bother with an inaccurate scale? 
Why guess—when one of these scales costs 
so little? If it’s weighed ona FAIRBANKS, 
there’s no argument. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these scales are in use—in stores, 
in factories, on farms, wherever there is 
weighing to be done. See your dealer or 
write us now for literature and his name. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
900 South Wabash Ave. Broome and Lafayette Sts. 
And forty other principal cities in the United States 641 
BIG P A teed trees, shrubs, etc. Orders easy 
under our plan. Part or fi ll time. 


Start now building big business for f pring. Write for de- 
tails. Purtell-Burke Nurseries, Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


Letting Reedsdale 
Smokers Tell It 


ROM BALTIMORE, MD.: 
“Received your sample box 
of Reedsdale Cigarettes and think 
they are a wonderful smoke. I am 
writing you to let you know that 
my future smoke will be ‘ Reeds- 
dale,' and will recommend sáme 
to all my friends." 
(Original letter in our file) 


Reedsdale Cigarettes are 20c for twenty! They 
are put upin a new and specially designed pack- 
age that keeps them fresh, unbroken and un- 
crushed to the last one. 
E If not at your dealer's, 
a carton of 5 pack- 
ages (100 cigarettes) 
sent for a dollar. 
Smoke one 
package. If not 
satisfied return 
remainin 
packages ana 


get your money 
a 


Reed Tobacco Co., 312 So. 21st St., Richmond, Va, 


Pleasant work. fell our guaran- 


the window sill: “The gift without the 
giver is bare.” That was it. Then there 
was something about “Who gives him- 
self . . ." but she couldn't recall that. 
“Bare.” A desolate word—a cold, lonely 
word! 

She watched Peg bustling about. 
Nothing bare about Peg’s gifts. She 
thought of the negligee. Many hard- 
working hours of Peg's hands in that. The 
tool kit. The giver in that, too; for a 
much needed coat had been sacrificed for 
it. She thought of Ned and the humidor 
for Dallas; Ned and the sewing machine, 
for which a new suit had been disregarded. 


A generous bit of Ned in both. There had 


‘been nothing of her in that stickpin for 


Dallas; nothing of Dallas in that check 
for her. They had been bare gifts; gifts 
without the givers. 

She thought of Peg's great gift to Nat. 
Peg was going higher in Nat than she 
would have gone in h^rself. The beating 
of her heart quickened. Was it possible 
that she could go higher in her painting 
in someone else! 

She had never confided her disappoint- 
ment to Peg, never told of the long 
night she had sat wide-eyed by the win- 
dow after she had learned that she would 


never bé more than a "pretty painter.” 


Her instructor had advised her to do 
designing, commercial work, and she had 
followed his advice. To be sure, she had 
done well with ic; but if she could give 
her meager talents to someone else, in 
whom they would grow to glorious frui- 
tion, if she could one day see a canvas in 
the art gallery— 


“How do you like Dallas?” she asked 
suddenly and sharply. 

“I think he's just splendid," replied 
Peg warmly. ''He's stunning-looking and 
awtully nice. How soon shall I begin to 
save up my money?" she queried mis- 
chievously. 

* Pretty soon," returned Ruth quickly. 
* Maybe before New Year's." 

What was the matter with her! Yes- 
terday she had sung “Jingle Bells." To- 
day ahe was casually announcing that she 
was going to be married! 

“Not really!" exclaimed Pe 
ment. "You sly old thing. 
you told me?” 

“We just decided it," answered Ruth 
lamely. “Don’t say anything to Dal. 
We weren't going to tell: e 


in amaze- 
hy haven’t 


anyone.” She 
brushed a hand across her forehead. Was 
it she, Ruth Loring, who was making 
these preposterously mad statements? 

Peg kept her word. She said nothing 
to Dallas, but she evidently could not 
forego the pleasure of whispering the 
news to Ned, for at dinner Ned said 
regretfully, “I hate to see you folks leave 
this afternoon. But we'll be looking for 

ou at least one day on your honeymoon. 
Won't we?" he added jovially, grinning 
at Dallas. 

Dal's face grew red, as red as the cran- 
berry sauce he was eating. 

“Why—yes—er—of course—be glad 
to,” he muttered. 

Ruth suppressed a guilty smile. Poor 
Dal. He did not know that his fate had 
been decided while the turnips and 
squash were being poked! ; 

Four o’clock, the time they were to 
leave, came with depressing haste. Only 
twenty-four hours ago, Ruth had been 


“Pm making real 
money now" 


“(CEE that coupon? Remember the day you 
urged me to send it to Scranton? It was 
the best thing I ever did. 


“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. Said he'd 
been watching my work for some time—ever 
since he learned I was studying with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I thought I could take 
over Bill Stevens’ job. I told him I was sure . 
that I could—that I had had that goal in view 
ever since I started my I. C. S. course. 

“I start to-morrow, Mary, at an increase of 
$60 a month. It’s wonderful how spare-time 
study helps a man to get ahead.” 


OR thirty-three years, the I. C. S. has been help- 
ing men to win promotion, to earn more money, 
to get uhead in business and in life. 


You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can. 


All we ask is the : hance to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-paze booklet “Whe Wins and Why" and tell 
me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject be- 
fore which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management OSalesmanship 

O Industrial Management O Advertsing 

O Personnel Organization O Detter Letters 

QO 7raffie Management OShow Card Lottering 

C Eusiness Law D Stenography and Typing 
O Banking and Banking Law O Euziaess En;lish 

O Accountancy (in-luding C. P. A.) D) Civil Service 

O Nicholson Cost Accounting ORalway Ma:l Clerk 

O Dookkecping O Common S8-hool Subjects 
D Private Pochta D Kich 8 hool Subjects 

O Spanish O French O Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


D Electrical Engineering O Architect 

Q Electric Lighting O Architects’ Blue Prints 
D Mechanical Engineer Q Contractor and Builder 
O Mechanical Draftsman O Architectural Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice O Concrete Builder 

O Railroad Positions OStructural Engineer 

O Cas Engine Operating D Chemistry QO Pharmacy 
O Civil Engineer D Automo. ile Work 

O Surveying and Mapping D Airplane Engines 

OM etallurgy D Mining O Agriculture and Poultry 
OS8team Engineering O Radio O Mathematics 


Occupation 

Persons rs:ding in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Y 
hi 
th. Every 
them ^w Auto Owner, Store and Factory j Live 
Prospect Karton, Howard, and others, never sold 
tinguishers before. Our special training course starts’ou on 
rosi to success first day. If now employed, we can s}w you 
how to make big money during spare time. No Expience 
Necessary. Get our new Sales Plan—find out bow » make 
Teal money, Territory fast—write todav! s 
THE FYR-FYTER CO., 851 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., D7 o. 
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“The Old Razor 
was O. K. after all" 


Just needed Barbasol 
to produce a quick, 
clean, cool and silky 
shave. No brush. No 
rub-in. The modern 


way. Try it— three 
times — according 
directions. 

65c tubes. 


tc 
35c and 


Co. 
Indianapolis 


your Free Trial 
Tube of Barbasol. 


Make This 30 


Minute Test 
med 


HERE is an opportunity for you to prove 

to yourself that the new York Saxo- 
phone is the easiest of all instruments to play. Send 
no money. Simply take advantage of our offer. You 
will get the surprise of your life when you have played 
it 30 minutes. Many play popular music in a few days 
Why not? The York blows easily—fingering is almost 
as simple as the piano keyboard. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


Why not give yourself this opportunity to make 
spare time money, to increase your popularity or even 
enter the pleasant money-making musical profession. 
If you decide to keep the Saxophone you have nearly 
a year to pay, under the easy York Plan. This also ap- 
plies to any other York instrument. Mail coupon im- 
mediately for interesting catalog and full particulars. 

J. W. YORK & SONS 
Dept. 724-L Grand Rapids, Mich. 


W. York & Sons, 
pt. 724-L, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
lease mail without cost or obligation your beauti- 
illustrated literature and Free Trial Easy Pay- 
t Offer. 
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Cutti.ns 
State 


anticipating this very moment. Now she 
felt emptily lonely at the prospect of 
ing back to the city, to her room at the 
ved to her work in the morning. 
Before they went, Nat played. When 
she saw him, one knickerbocker knee 
pulled six inches below the other, hair 
tousled, a bit of modeling clay on his 
cheek, place the violin under his chin, she 
forgot her wrath at the small interloper. 
He played with childish crudeness, to be 
sure, but with that mysterious something 
which defies definition, a something which 
must have been Peg. Nat was going to 
be great! 


our o’clock came. Ned, in his cowlin- 


sky, sat behind Doubtful. Dal was be- 


side Ned. In the back seat were Ruth, 
Nat, and Joan. Peg had had to stay home 
with the baby. 

"We'll see you soon,” whispered Peg 
meaningly. Ruth smiled wanly. 

Ned stayed with them until the train 
came. Then fervent and hurried farewells 
were said, for even the democratic local 
does not tarry long in Elmwood. The 
wheels of the big engine were beginning 
to turn and the conductor was gesticulat- 
ing wildly when Dal set down small Joan 
and caught Ruth’s hand in his. 

“We’ll have to run for it,” he laughed. 

Like a couple of care-free youngsters 
on a holiday, they scrambled up the steps 
of the slowly moving train and stood 
breathlessly clinging to the iron support 
and to each other during the inevitable 
business of waving hands and throwing 
kisses to the children. 


AS THE dingy little station and the 
shabby sleigh disappeared behind the 
first curve, Ruth saw Dal’s hand stray 
in a familiar gesture toward his upper 
left-hand cket. That -meant—the 
smoker. he shuddered. Suddenly 
she knew that she couldn’t face the long, 
tiresome journey back to New York with 
only her thoughts and Dal’s overcoat on 
the empty seat beside her to keep her 
company. 

She realized without the smallest sense 
of shame that she wanted Dal with her, 
that she wanted to lean a little against 
his sleeve, her hand snuggled in his, and 
watch the bright cottage lights flash by 
in the fasair winter dusk. 

She put an arresting hand on his arm. 

“Please don’t, Dal.” 

At the look in her eyes and the un- 
mistakable pleading in her voice, he 
thrust the cigar back into his pocket and 
followed her to their seat in the coach. 

As they settled themselves into place, 
Dal spoke casually, but with an under- 
current of boyish eagerness: 

" Peach of a time. I hated like thunder 
to leave. You know, I'd sort of forgotten 
Christmas could be like that." With a 
turn of his head, he indicated the square 
bundle he had just consigned to the rack 
above them. “Quite a stunt of Ned's, 
making that for me himself. He makes a 
lot of stuff: chairs for the kids, shelves 
for the kitchen. This spring he's going 
to build a henhouse.” 

Dal paused and pushed out his chest, 
then went on: 

" Don't know as it's so hard, at that. 
He's got every tool under the sun in that 
darn kit. l bet I could make things too, 

if | had that. I know I could," he con- 
| cluded in a rush of confidence. 
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Davey Tree Surgeon 


Toa few sturdy young men—lovers of the great 
outdoors—who want to travel and get away 
from the grind of indoor work— John Davey’s 
national organization, The Davey Tree Expert 
Company, offers an exceptional opportunity. 
Constantly increasing demand will create a 
limited number of . Those young men 
selected will be thoroughly trained by the com- 
pany and given a permanent position if they 
make good. If you are single, between 20 and 
30 years of age, free to travel, healthy, indus- 
trious, having a high school education or its 
equivalent, and able to furnish satisfactory 
references, you have good chance to qualify. 
Pay is good at start, advancement assured on 
merit. We make a large investment in train- 
ing so we want only men who desire permanent 
employment in a growing organization. We 
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work. Write for additional information and 
qualification blank toservein place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Inc., 78 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


French and Spanish Made Easy 


New Conversational Method. You learn to speak, 
read and write as if you were living in France or 
Spain. Records fit any phonograph. An easy, fas- 


cinating way to learn a new language. 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7466-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Save YourFeet 


Stop those aggravating aches and pains, Don'texhaust 
your energy through hurting feet. Wéar our 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 


` (Fully Patented) 
s SUD write tor tree folder and testi- 
1) E monials from doctors and users. 
Heefner Arch Support Co., 172 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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rat ignified, exclusive profession. Litte 
competition -000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. Easy to r 
under our correspondence methods, Assistance extended to students 
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HOME 
COMFORT 


E ia comfort of your new 
home will depend greatly 
upon the material used for its 
walls. Before building you 
should investigate Natco Hol- 
low Building Tile and assure 
yourself a warm-house in win- 
ter and a cool one in summer, 


Free Home Book 
Our Free Héme Book "Natco 
Homes” contaihing many pic- 
j tures of attractive homes and 
i garages will be mailed free at 
your request. Write today. 
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National Fire Proofing Co. 
1406 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fishburne Military School 
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Prepares for universi- 
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a [87,4 [2] Become More Efficient 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 


21 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill. 


MISS TAKEACHANCE : 
(who uses in; 
*"Nothing has ever 
MISS PRUDENCE: 
**But when it does happen you may be disfigured for 
life or killed outright, then it’s too late for advice.” 


For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 
REMOVES GREASE Spots NG 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color : 
This absolute guarantee is printed on the labels 
uaranteed not to contain Benzine, 
Naphtha, Gasoline, and to be Non-| 
Combustib! d_Non-Inflammabl 


20¢ 30£ 60¢ & $1 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 


mmable cleaning fluid) 
ppened to me yet.” 


Ruth stared at him. Dal, who never 
so much as polished his own shoes— Dal 
was thmking of making furniture and 
henhouses! 

He broke into her thoughts with, “That 
was a mighty pretty pin you gave me." 
And Ruth knew that he feared he had 
been a little too enthusiastic over the 
humidor. 

She grimaced. It was a horrid present, 
that pin! 

“Thanks ever so much for the money,” 
she said quickly. “I think I'll get a sew- 
ing machine with it.” 

"Sewing machine?" It was Dal's turn 
to register shock. 

" M-m-mh. One like Peg's. She let 
me hem Joan's apron on it this morning. 
It's as easy as anything. I could make 
heaps of things on it.” 


LL at once they were silent. Somehow 

there was nothing to talk about. Half 

the people in the coach were asleep. But 

Ruth didn't dare slip her hand in Dal's 

as she had planned. He seemed remote, 

wrapped in thoughts in which she had 
no part. 

But presently he grew restless. Auto- 
matically, his hand went again to the 
pocket in which he kept his cigars. Ruth 
saw it go. . 

* Dal," she said, with a sort of desperate 
courage, “I think I'll stop working in a 
little while." 

"Vacation?" he queried lamely. 

" No," she faltered, hating herself be- 
cause her voice would tremble, “I just 


| thought that I—that you—” 


There! She had done it. Absolutely 
given herself away. She edged closer to 
the window and looked blindly out, her 
hand to her eyes. 

After what seemed ages, Dal pulled her 
hand down. His eyes were still uzzled, 
but his voice was as tender as Ned's when 
he spoke to little Joan. 

"Look at me," he commanded gently. 
Then, as she obeyed, he added wonder- 
ingly, “ You don't mean—do you mean—" 
His voice stumbled and broke.'* Oh, Ruth!” 

Ruth looked out the window again. 
She could feel the absurd warm oe 
gathering under her stinging lids. “‘If 
you still want to—” 

* Want to!" echoed Dal, almost angrily, 
and he squeezed her hand so tightly that 
she could have cried aloud with joy. 

He was still speaking: “If you knew 
what it did to me—this Christmas with 


| folks who aren't afraid to live. Why, I 


saw you, honey, in everything that Peg 
did. Last night when she tucked in the 
kiddies!—” 

Suddenly his arm dropped to her 
shoulders, and her cheek was against his 
coat sleeve. Jumbled bits of things 
flashed through her mind: “Jingle Bells” 

. . . people with bundles . . . getting 
Mrs. Larsen in tune . . . hanging stock- 
ings . . . the smell of turkey browning 

Nat... going higher in some- 
one else than you could in yourself . . . 
the gift and the giver... . i 

Dal’s arm tightened. “Well begin 
looking for a house right away, a real one 
in easy distance from the office,” he said 
excitedly, “and I'll get that tool kit. Soon 
be time to—” 

“S-h-h, Dal,” warned Ruth happily, 
* we're on the train.” 

++ et + GM 
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` Oh Boy! 
Money and | Prizes 


for YOU 


'M looking for some real live- 

wire boys! Fellows who are 
anxious to give a few hours of 
their time each week to secure 
single-copy orders for Woman's 
Home Companion, The American 
Magazine, and Collier's, The 
National Weekly. 


For doing this pleasant work 
you get a cash commission on 
each sale, and in addition to 
commission you get dandy prizes. 


You don’t need experience to 
make a success of this work. All 
you need is pep and a determi- 
nation to succeed. If you are that 
kind of a fellow, I’m interested 
in you, and want to help you 
along. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, and 
Collier’s, The National Weebly, 
are America’s three leading pub- 
lications. They are all easy to 
sell because they feature articles 
and stories in which everybody 
is interested. 


A Crowell Junior Sales Agency 
in your town is open to you. If 
you are a go-getter 


Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. G, Springfield, Ohio 


Money 


We offer you $16 a day and an 
auto FREE. Nocapital or ex- 


Agents — Big 


perience required. Start now and 
make big cash profits first day. 
Jenni; Guaranteed Hosiery gets 
orders in every home. All members 
of family are customers. pea: 
business-steady income. 


Brings $ aW. 

The wonderful Jennings Plan makes 

big profitsfor beginners. Nodelays 

—no wal . You can work spare 

time or ] time. Profts right 

away. Write for sample and Auto 
Offer. 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Hose Y-13, Dayton, Ohio 
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COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY * BOSTON AND WHITMAN * Mass. 
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$7 to $10 
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Ask your dealer 
to show you the 


New 
Unit-Box 


It's one of the 
many reasons 
why 


LONGMARCH —Winteris just around the corner. Stepintoit with *Longmarch"— 
rich tan calf, tailored with fine decoration—a gentlemen's shoe in quiet good taste. 


M. ORE than a million men wear 
BOSsTONIANS because of their 
style and lasting comfort. 


SIONI 


Shoes for Men 


I'm Strong for 
Christmas, But— 


(Continued from page 13) 


be a good gift. Now, there's Uncle George, 
who lives in Denver. What do you think 
he'd like?" 

“A beaded—I mean a pair of bedroom 
slippers," I stammer. 

“Oh dear! You've sent him bedroom 
slippers for the past five years." 

“He probably has enough then." 

“I should hope so.” 

* Why not send him a book or some- 
thing? We've never sent him a book, and 
a book would be quite a change to a man 
who's been getting nothing but bedroom 
slippers." 

“What kind of book?" I ask. 

“The book the agent sold you the 
other day." 

“That was a child's book!" I admit. 

jt wouldn't do for Uncle George at 
all. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Te’s feed deciding what to give Uncle 
George. He's so far away and you haven't 
seen him in years. And he never sends you 
much." 

“Very little, in fact," I say sorrow- 
fully. 

“Well, what shall we select?” 

“Why not make it a necktie?” 

“Tf I couldn't think of something be- 
sides a necktie, I wouldn't send him any- 
thing at all." 

“Well, perhaps you’re right. Anyway, 
just hit on something that strikes you 
right and send it to him with my card.” 

"Oh well, here's another evening 
wasted. I think it's pitiful, throwing all 
the responsibility on me," says Mrs. 
Phillips, as she leaves the room. 

And there's an adjournment to the next 
evening. ' 


I ADMIT I'm a useless person in this 
matter of First Aid to Gift Choosers. 
My inclination is to throw it all on the 
wife, with some such remark as ** You have 
very excellent taste and judgment, dearie. 
Just go ahead and buy whatever you 
think would make proper gifts from both 
of us." 

For many years I belonged to the 
American Christmas Society for the Dis- 
tribution of Ties, Slippers, and Socks. I 
used also to present smoking jackets, 
bathrobes, silk shirts, pajamas and gloves 
pretty promiscuously to my relatives on 
Christmas. Curiously enough, they had 
the same idea in gift selection, with the 
result that often I would send an uncle an 
eleven-dollar bathrobe and get a nine- 
dollar one in return. This wasn't even a 
fair exchange. 

Once I got from a certain relative a 
bathrobe of exactly the same color and 
design I had sent him. To this day I 
think he economized by sending it back to 
me with his own card in it. If he had 
plenty of bathrobes I don't blame him. 
l here is too much of this catch-as-catch- 
can Christmas giving. 

Jokes about slippers and neckties as 
Christmas gifts fill the newspapers every 
year, yet they probably continue to be 
among the ten best sellers during the 
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holiday season. I seldom fail to get at 
least three pairs of slippers, although 
two years ago I got only two pairs and a 
half. One of the bundles contained but 
one slipper. 

I was inclined to think the giver had 
done it purposely, and that gh would 
send the other slipper the following Christ- 
mas. It never came, so probably it was an 
error on the part of the store clerk. It 
made no difference. I had more than 
enough slippers that year, and have had 
ever since I can remember. What annoys 
me particularly about Christmas slippers 
is that they always are a size or more too 
small, and I never can get my heel in. 

If I had my way I would sit down the 
week before Christmas and send out 
letters along this line: 

Dear Unc re Oris: Enclosed find $10.68. 
Buy yourself something for Christmas, or put 
the money in the bank as you choose. This will 
save you the annoyance of speculating as to 
how much I was set back through my gift to 
you, and it also will spare you the pain of 
having added to your collection another article 
that you wouldn’t be caught wearing, smoking, 
or carrying. 

Don’t think, dear uncle, that I remember 
you only on Christmas. I recall distinctly 
thinking of you last Fourth of July. You also 
were in my mind on Labor Day. 

Love, Henry. 

Dear Aunt Carrie: Were I to go chasing 
through the store in search of a gift for you, I 
know I would select some article of which you 
already had eight. I have been trying to 
decide upon $18 worth of something for you, 
but without success. Several times I have hit 
upon articles that would hook me for no more 
than $10 or $11. So, all things considered, I 
think it best to rush you the enclosed check for 
the first mentioned sum. Go as far as you like. 

Your Loving NEPHEW. 

P.S.—Cash this check inside of ten days, as 
the account is getting lower and lower. 

But such a course would be considered 
crude, impolite, and unrefined. Precedent 
requires that I give a maximum amount of 
physical and mental strength to the busi- 
ness of crawling on hands and knees 
through the full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements in search of useless gifts that 
will in most cases cause my relatives and 
friends to lose any and all regard for me 
as a man of discrimination, taste, and 
judgment. 


I ALWAYS had a highly sentimental 
regard for Santa Claus. 

I don't think he ever intended that men 
and women should carry Christmas shop- 
ping to such extremes that they elbowed, 

icked and cuffed fellow beings all over 

the main streets and department stores, in 
order to send Brother Benjamin, aged 46, 
a purple and olive necktie; Sister Sadie, 
aged 50, a boudoir cap, and Grandpa 
Pinchbottle, now in his seventy-second 
year, a sports vest. 

A Christmas shopping throng is no 
place for a male person. f belongs to the 
female of the species, which, as Kipling 
said, can take more punishment than the 
male. Man has no chance in the Great 
American Stampede of the Battering and 
Benevolent Order of Buffeting Bundle 
Balancers and Bargain-counter Belea- 
guers. A man has to know under what 
rules he is fighting. Christmas shopping 
has been one form of conflict that has been 
conducted through the ages without any 
rules whatsoever. 

My heart isn’t what it used to be. 


To order a Winterfront installed on your car is about the most sensible 
thing you can do. For it guarantees Summer-time service and satisfaction 


from your motor all through the cold weather by control- 
ling the amount of cold air admitted under the hood— 


—the metal shutters are closed to hold the heat under the 
hood when you start and until the motor reaches the highest 


efficiency 


—thereafter they open and shut themselves, a little or com- 
pletely, as necessary to produce ideal conditions. It’s always 


Summer behind the Winterfront. 


This is done automatically without thought 
or attention on your part. 


Any dealer can install in 10 minutes and the first low 
cost is the only cost—for cars with small radiator 
22.50; for medium radiator $25; for large radiator $28. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 


406 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Free Booklet 


Let us send you, without 
obligation, this booklet 
with many helpful sug- 
gestions, 


Pines Winterfront Co., 406 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, IIL 
| Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet 
J as advertised in the December American. 


The Most Widely Used Reference 
Book in the World 


Specialists in every line 
of activity, Supreme 
Court Judges, College 
Authorities, Librarians, 
the world over recognize 
The Merriam Webster 
as standard. 


EN 


Calvin Coolidge, while 
Vice President wrote: 
“ Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary 
has been the oficial 
Teference and authority 
in my office.” 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Thousands of 
New Words 
Included 


power of 
Try The Merriam Web- 
ster on such modern 
ones as audio-frequen- 
cy,paravane,mud gun, 
vitamin, irredenta, 
sterol; on such names 
as Ibanez, Fascisti, and 
Einstein; on such 
places as Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Chemin des 
Dames, Zeebrugge. 


erriam 


Springfield, 


DICTIONARY 


—in constant use wherever men or women 
need to develop the strongest e 
their ideas, for in it is concentrate 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Magic of Words" 


It is an interesting story about the power of 
words. Full information also rega 
Merri ebster. Send the coupon. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


A Whole 
Library in 
One Volume 


indictionary form, 
equivalent in its materi- 
al to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. It contains 
407,000 vocabulary 
rding The terms and their correct 
use besides 12,000 bio- 
graphical and 32,000 
geographicalentries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations 
supplement the text. 


ression of 
the whole 


Massachusetts 


'G& C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obli; 
booklet ‘*The 


illustrated 


tion, the 
of W ,"afree 


Bet of pocket maps, and full information about 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


i 


City and State 
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The Albright Rubberset— 


For Lasting Satisfaction 


HREWD imitators know 
that the buying public 
creates its own standards of 


excellence. That is why so 
many ''nameless" shaving brushes 
are now made up to look exactly 
like the Rubberset. 


But Rubberset quality cannot be 
imitated so easily. There is only 
one manufacturer who can guaran- 


tee unconditionally that the bris- 
tles will never come out—Rubberset 
Company. The  bristles are gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber—they stay Inl 


For real shaving brush economy, comfort 
and satisfaction, demand a genuine 
Albright Rubberset—and get it. Made 
by Rubberset Co., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 


Look for the Bull Dog Tag attached 
to every brush. 


ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


the world’s standard 


"SHAVING BRUSH 


W-LDouglas 


$5,°6,°7 < °8 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women of fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 
shoes at reasonable prices. N 


a552 Jul | 
Wo 


t = EE 2 4 RA Ne 
Tan Oxford "Bess... << Wy Efe French Toe 
Fibre attern in light "T W. L.DOUGLAS PEGGING à mart st M ya 
Russia calf with Storm Welt, $6.50 SHOES AT 7 YEARS OF AGE Russia calf at a popular price, $6.00 
WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 

FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE demand W. L. Douglas shoes.They are sold in 120 of our stores in 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe‘dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas' name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
e W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 144 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


It hasn't been, since the last time I went 
Christmas shopping. The minute I found 
myself inside the department store, I 
knew I'd never be the same man again. I 
was caught in a maelstrom of big women, 
little women, stout women, angular 
women, tall women, and short women, 
pushing, plowing, pulling, panting, and 
perspiring. None of them seemed to be 
going any place in particular, but they 
were very determined to get there. The 
mass expression was one of acute anguish, 
extreme peevishness, chronic hysteria, 
and fast-fading mentality. 

I had the impression I was in a Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases during a fire drill. 

A battle was going on around a counter 
in the center of one of the aisles that was 
fiercer than anything ever I had seen on 
a football field. All that was needed was 
a group of cheer leaders in white sweaters 
on the side lines yelling **Fight! Fight! 
Fight!" and, “Hold 'em, Harvard!” 

All these Christmas shoppers were 
operating under the two cardinal rules of 
football: 

1. Knock out the interference. 

2. Smash the line hard. 

It is a well-known fact that every 
modern department store in the larger 
cities has a hospital room during the 
Christmas season. Doctors and nurses 
are in constant attendance in the interests 
of gift seekers who get hurt on the 
premises. This is good business. In the 
old days, when a shopper became badly 
tied de the crush, she was through for 
the day. And often she hadn’t purchased 
half the articles in that store she had 
intended to. Now, with the hospital on 
the spot, the lady shopper can be quickly 
repaired and put back into action at 
whatever counter she left off. This saves 
time for the shopper and for the depart- 
ment-store proprietor. It keeps her in 
circulation. 


EVERTHELESS, the department 

stores haven’t begun to handle the 
shopping situation properly. Not until 
they establish one-way aisles, safety 
zones, signal towers, and hire traffic police 
will Christmas shopping become safe as 
an indoor pastime. 

I am for the direction of shoppers in all 
the larger stores on a system of “Stop” 
and “Go” signs, whistles, and lights. 
Shoppers bound east and west should be 
forced to come to a full stop when the 
signal is given for shoppers to move 
through north and south aisles. Heavier- 
moving shoppers should keep to the ex- 
treme right, allowing lighter and faster 
shoppers a clear road. 

There also should be state and muni- 
cipal control of shopping through the 
issuing of Christmas shopping licenses and 
permits. Every Christmas shopper 
should be compelled to fill out a blank 
along this line: 


APPLICATION FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


LICENSE 
Heightozissessssisa Weights osisisisxiosisies 
Reach cacractascinges Biceps.22.. 2: sass 
Length forearm....Fist circumference. ..... 
Size of wrist..... Shoulders..... Neck... 
Are you an experienced shopper?............ 


Have you ever been complained against for: 
(a) Assault of another shopper? .......... 
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Are you familiar with the state rules and regu- 
lations governing Christmas shopping as 
adopted by the House and Senate 1623, and 
amended 1924? 


Were you ever cited for violence at a bar- 
What disposition was 


Have you ever been convicted of careless 
operation of bundles?...................... 


Give names of three character witnesses who 
are willing to certify you are a fit person to be 
turned loose in a crowded store. 


Persons satisfying the license body 
would then get a license. 

I would have woman Christmas shop- 

ers carry the shopping license plate, 

Font and rear, at all times. Traffic is 
traffic, whether it's at a street crossing or 
in a department store. 

' Tt seems to me there should be some 
form of additional permit card in all cases 
where the lady shopper wished to shop 
accompanied by her husband. Every 
husband will agree that this is made too 
easy under present conditions. He is 
entitled to protection. I suggest a card 
like this: 


SUPPLEMENTAL CHRISTMAS SHOPPER’S CARD 


The: beater. eorr hes certifies 
that the gentleman accompanying her on this 
trip is her husband, Mr...............22005- 
(here give brief description................. ) 
that he is accompanying her of his own free 
will and not under any threat or fear. 

It is further certified that he indulges upon 
any and all Christmas shopping trips at his own 
risk and will not hold the State responsible for 
any injuries sustained. 

This permit must be countersigned by 
husband and wife. It is revocable upon com- 
plaint and evidence of any disturbances or per- 
sonal combats between them while shopping. 


There never will be any order among 
Christmas shoppers until some such sug- 
gestions as these are carried out. And 
until they are carried out I shall con- 
tinue to throw my allegiance to the 
“Safety First” propagandists rather 
than to those who are behind the “Do 
Your Christmas Shopping Early" move- 
ment. 


“IT’S Not the Original Cost: It’s the 
Upkeep!” says H. I. Phillips, popular 
humorist, in telling how easy it is 
for him to make good resolutions on 
January first, but how hard it is for 
him to keep them. In this unusually 
funny article, next month, he gives 
you the history of his good resolu- 
tions and explains why he has “‘fallen 
down" so often. ‘But this year,” he 
declares, ‘‘it will be different!’ And 
then he adds, ‘‘At least, I hope it will.” 


Extra Fine Elastic 
Pen No. 128 


A fine pointed pen 
ofelastic action, pop- 
ular with many who 
take a pride in their 
penmanship. 


Alway 


1858, when Richard Esterbrook made the first steel 

pens in America, he did more than to found what is 
today the largest steel pen business in the world. He made 
it easy for anyone to acquire good handwriting. 

A clear, readable hand, however, calls for something 
more than a fine steel instrument dipped in ink, It calls 
for a willingness to take pains. 

American business men pride themselves on their applica- 
tion ofthe Golden Rule to business transactions. Needed— 
an application of the Golden Rule to penmanship: “Write 
to others as you would that others should write to you"! 


FREE *100 Famous Signatures" 


Upon receipt of 15 cents for the 12 favorite Esterbrook 
models, we will also mail you an interesting booklet of 
signatures of famous men and women. 


Address Department A 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Send useful building book and free sugges- 


tions on building for. 


Length Width. Height. 
Name : 
* Address. A.M..12-24 


A Roof that Can't Leak 


The detail of the eave connection of the slop- 
ing roof, shown above, is typical of the all- 
round durability and weather-tightness of 
Truscon Standard Buildings. 

(1) Interlocking, weather-tight eave joint. (2) 
Wedge draws joint tightly together. (3) Sidewalls 
of copper steel plates. (4) Durable copper steel 
roof plate. (5) Roof overhangs 9-inches at eave. 


In Truscon Standard Buildings you have a com- 
plete choice of types, sizes and arrangements. 
Return coupon for catalog and suggestions. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
to Atlantic 


Warehouses and Offices from Pi 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div: New York 
; Walk: , Ont., Foreign : New York 


USCON 


DARD BUILDINGS 
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FREE to the 


DEAF 


10 Days Trial of the 
World Famous 


Acousticon 


Every one who is troubled with 
deafness is now invited to en- 
joy Ten Days of Good Hearing 
with the world-famous Acous- 
ticon. Let us send you our latest 
' improved model for 10 days free 

use entirely at our risk and ex- 
pense. No deposit uired—no obligation on your 
part. Just try it—10 days Free and let results 
convince you. 


Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard University, says: 
“We who suffer from impaired hearing have 
cause for profound gratitude to you." Rev. G. 
M. Rainey, the Evangelist, gays: “The results 
have been all you claim.’’ Mr. A. Hollander, of the 
Equitable Life, New York, says: ‘Not a day 

asses but what I recommend the Acousticon to 

riends or business acquaintances—it has made a 
new man of me.” In like manner write thousands 
of others, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in pi ically every civil- 
ized country on earth. Yet we don't ask you to 
believe. We simply ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acousticon in your own case, to 
your own complete satisfaction without a penny 
of expense or risk on your part. Just try it—free, 
that's all we ask. Send name and address today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1301X Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


NEW VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a 
$300 machir et fits th st pocket 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 


nothing to get out of order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one 
Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 


Don't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
»aper to do your figuring. Carry a Ve-Po-Ad. 


10 Days’ Trial Send no mon 


Just name 


dress and we will send machine pc 

Pay postman on delivery $2.05. Use it for 
10 days to prove it docs all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send order today. 


liable Adding Mach. Corp., Dpt. 24 
j 170 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
Here's a money maker, Everybody 


wants one, Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 


Lack of High School training bars you fron a ¢ 
successful business career. This simplified and 

complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading profe rs—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 


ing professions 
30 Other No matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can't 
hope to succeed without spe- 
ourses clalized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for free 


Bulletin. 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


A.R 
É Dept. H-91, Chicago 


1924 
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should adjust himself to things as they 
are. He must take other human beings 
as he finds them. Why not his wife? He 
cannot expect her to be a perfect angel; 
if she were, she probably would not be 
living with him. He must recognize her 
limitations, her peculiarities; and if he is 
the right kind of man he will come to 
regard even these with affection. 

Permanent love and friendship do not 
depend upon brilliancy of mind, force of 
character, or physical attractions. Many 
a man has been devotedly attached to a 
wife who is a chronic invalid, or to one 
who is foolish and weak. And some of the 
happiest couples I have known have been 
those that have weathered the storms of 
years and retained their love even when 
the charms of face and form have dis- 
appeared with youth. : 

If you want to retain the friendship of 
your wife, you must keep up the love- 
making. You must remember the es- 
sential difference that nature has written 
into: the characteristics of men and 
women. The man is the seeker, the 
woman is the sought. She therefore nat- 
urally expects attention, consideration, 
courtesy, tenderness, and all the winning 
arts of the lover. 


ITTING the other evening in a restau- 

rant, my wife and I noticed a young 
couple at another table. They were well 
dressed and well mannered. After our 
custom, we fell to discussing them. 

Finally my wife gave it as her opinion 
that they were newly married. “I know 
it," she said, "from the way they act. 
The woman is perfectly self-possessed and 
cool, while the man is awkward and em- 
barrassed. " 

In so saying, my wife called attention 
to a very fundamental difference in the 
sexes, which is that in love men are a 
bit crazy, while women are never saner. 

When men are in love they do not know 
what they are doing. But a woman never 
knows quite so well what slfe is doing as 
when she is in love. Her feet are always 
on the ground. 

Perhaps the reason is that love is wom- 
an’s realm. There she is undisputed mon- 
arch. 

Therefore, to retain her affections, you 
must express yourself. You must not re- 


press any affectionate impulse. You must | 
remember that love is necessary to a wom- | 


an’s life. She feeds upon it. 

She can stand any kind of abuse; but 
she cannot stand indifference! The one 
thing that wounds her to the heart is 
coldness. 

If we keep on manifesting love, it will 
keep on growing. Leafage is necessary to 
the life of the tree. If you would strip off 
all the leaves, the tree would die. 
you persistently refrain from loving words 


and deeds, by and by the feeling will | 


atrophy. 

And there is a difference between being 
in love and falling in love. A great many 
people imagine they are in love no longer 
simply because the thrill of falling in love 

| is past. Falling in love is likely to come 


| to any one of us at any time, at any age. | 


So if | 
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I suppose I have fallen in love a thousand 
times. It never hurt me any, because my 
intelligence and common sense got to 
work and stopped things before any dam- 
age was done. 

I am confident that I am no different 
in this romantic respect from other men. 
Even bishops and college presidents have 
doubtless felt the warm breath of a 
strange south wind in their faces at times. 

It is well not to forget also that no kind 
of human relationship can remain pleas- 
ant without compromise. You cannot 
always have your own way. "There must 
always be give and take. You cannot 
dispense with the exercise of forbearance, 
patience, courtesy, and respect. You 
cannot get along with your fellow-work- 
men in the factory, nor your playfellows 
in the football team without exercising 
this sort of self-control; still less can you 
expect to get along without it in the mat- 
rimonial game. 


RIENDSHIP is a plant that needs 

tending. It is not a roadside weed. You 
have to dig about it and prune it, feed 
and shield it. In other words, if you want 
to retain the friendship of your wife, you 
must consider it your job; you will have 
to work at it every day. And it is worth 
working for. It is a plant that will give 
fragrance and beauty to your life, and 
fruit that will refresh you on many a 
weary day. But if you have good sense 
you will recognize the fact that it does 
not amount to much in the way of either 
flowers or fruit if you neglect it and ex- 
pect it to grow vili 

After all, this matter of marriage is 
simple, as life is simple; it is also complex 
and difficult, as life is complex and dif- 
ficult. The honest-minded couple who 
truly love each other and are loyal to 
each other can sweep away the whole mass 
of problems, difficulties, and complica- 
tions by getting down to bedrock and say- 
ing: "Why should we be fearful and 
troubled about many things? But one 
thing is needful. e love each other, 
and what matters anything else in the 
world?" 

There will always be cynics and pessi- 
mists on marriage, just as there are cyn- 
ics and pessimists about life itself. But 
life to the normal and wholesome portion 
of the human race is sweet. Likewise 
marriage, to those who are not sodden in 
egotism, nor swamped in false sentimen- 
tality, to those who want to be fair and 
decent, and will cheerfully accept their 
due responsibilities, will grow naturally in 
beauty and in satisfaction the longer it 
lasts. 

The right friendship, the comfortable 
understanding, the dependable comrade- 
ship, the restful confidence, the clear and 
unwavering love that have been gained 
by the man and woman who have lived to- 
gether for forty years, who have stood 
firm, shoulder to shoulder, against the 
attacks of an outrageous fortune, and 
and who, hand in hand; have laughed to- 
gether in the days of sunshine, are worth 
more than all the thrills of young love. 
The rapturous delights of courtship and 
the honeymoon are beautifully human; 
but the rich treasure of that love which 
has endured to old age and has a back- 
ground of years of friendship is more than 
human. It is divine. 
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reply. It was all true; and I was doubly 
unhappy. Why—” 

or a moment she silently watched the 
flickering flames, which made an almost 
inaudible but cheerful little singing 
sound. Then she looked up and said 
quietly, “ Before I was seven years old, I 
tried to commit suicide. 

“Oh, not in any of the usual ways!" 
she went on. “I knew nothing about them. 
But one day I realized that a little boy, 
with whom I used to play, had somehow 
disappeared. When I asked what had be- 
come of him, they told me he had taken 
a severe cold, which brought on pneu- 
monia, and now he was dead. I wanted 
to know what that meant— being ‘dead.’ 
And they said he had gone to sleep and 
hadn’t waked up. 

“T thought this over and decided that 
I should like nothing better than to go to 
sleep and never wake up! Pneumonia, 
whatever that was, would do the busi- 
ness. And one got pneumonia by catch- 
ing a severe cold. 

“So the first stormy night, after every- 
one was in bed, I stole down-stairs, went 
out into the rain, and crept under a big 
yew tree. I lay there all night. 

“Toward morning, soaked to the skin, 
for I had nothing on but my nightdress, 
I went back to the house and up-stairs. 
But, as luck would have it, I encountered 
the governess before I reached my room. 

“I didn't get pneumonia," she added. 
“All I got was a good whipping!" 

It was only a little later, when she was 
not yet eight years old, that the “doubly 
unhappy" child was sent to a convent 
school in Paris. 


WHILE she was still at an age when 
most girls are in school, she married. 
And inside of two years she was a widow. 
Curiously enough, her husband, a Rus- 
sian named Petronovitch, died of pneu- 
monia. 

"As I wasn't of age," she went on, 
"my husband had made my father my 
guardian—and again I was at home, still 
unwanted, and more than ever rebellious 
and unhappy. I stayed a few months, but 
could endure it no longer and told my 
parents that I was going away. 

“Whether they behaved me or not, I 
don’t know; but I meant it! As soon 
as possible, I left home and went to Lon- 
don. I don’t suppose they ever under- 
stood my going, any more than they had 
understood me. They never tried to get 
me to come back, and I never went. 

“When I reached London, I had five 
pounds—about twenty-five dollars. I 
didn’t know whether that was much or 
little. Never having handled money, I 
knew almost nothing about its value. 

“T took a room—lodgings, they sa 
over there—in Kensington Park Roa ; 
and paid four shillings a week rent. What 
to do next was a problem. But I happened 
to know a few persons in London, so I 
went to them for advice. 
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“Of course I wasn’t fitted to earn my 
living. 1 hadn't been trained for that. 
I always had wanted to write, always had 
thought in a vague sort of way that 
sometime I would try it; and when my 
friends asked me what I could do I had 
nothing to suggest except this extremely 
hazy idea of writing. 

“Through their influence I got a job 
as a reporter on the London ‘Tribune, 
at a pound a week. That was less than 
five dollars; but I managed not only to 
live on it, but actually to save a little. 

“I would buy a pound of meat and a 
few pennies’ worth of mixed vegetables, 
and these would last me three days. By 
being very nice to the landlady, I per- 
suaded her to let me cook my own food 
in her kitchen. I taught myself to cook; 
and I also taught myself to make my own 
clothes. For several years, I made prac- 
tically everything I wore. 

"I stayed on the paper for eight months. 
But it seemed to me I could never make 
much progress there, so I left and tried 
to support myself by writing stories— 
and poetry! The little money I had 
saved barely kept me from starving. 

* Finally, in despair, I became a gov- 
erness, with the munificent salary of 
thirty pounds a year! 

“It is strange how things happen. The 
family with whom I took this position had 
a place near the estate of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, who was a very eccentric man. 
He had converted his chapel into a thea- 
tre, where he produced plays, in which he 
acted the leading parts. Before long 
we were invited to attend one of these 
productions; I became interested, and the 
result was that I took part in several of 
the plays, sometimes having the leading 
female róle. 


"THAT experience, which came by mere 
chance, decided my whole future. 
Before the year was out I gave up my 
postion as governess and returned to 

ndon, with the idea of going on the 
stage. Not because it had any glamour 
for me, but because I thought it might 
support me until I could carry out my 
original plan of writing. 

“Then came weeks and weeks of going 
from one manager’s office to another, 
without ever getting further than the 
dismal ante-rooms. Finally, however, I 
did see Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and 
persuaded him to give me a chance. Al- 
though the salary was only thirty shil- 
lings a week, I knew, by experience, I 
could live on it. But month after month 
went by, without my appearing in even 
the most insignificant part. 

“It seemed to me auf just sitting 
around waiting for somebody to die! And 
meanwhile I was hungry and shabby— 
and in a hurry! 

“I thought it all over, and decided that 
the best way to achieve a quick success, 
one that would open other opportunities, 
was to go into the music halls. So I left 
Mr. Tree—and found that I had jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire. 

“At the cheaper music halls, they had 
what were called 'try-outs' one night a 
week. I made myself a dress and went 
on in one of these try-outs at the Canter- 
bury Music Hall, intending to do a scene 
from *Romeo and Juliet.' The audience 
was accustomed to see girls in gay short 
skirts—what would now be called ‘some- 
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inasteady, healthy growth. 
"Today, Cochran&McCluer 
is recognized as one of the 
foremostconservativeFirst 
Mortgage Banking Houses 
of the country. 


106 Bonds We Now Offer 


We have for your sclection issues of 7% Bonds all 
secured by new high-grade Apartment "Buildings in 
the exclusive North Shore district of Chicago. The 
city that has a 3 gc Popilation than any one of 36 
States in the he city that has a greater 
yearly y growth than the total population of the Capital 
of the State of Illinois. The city whose unique natural 
location has made it the third largest city in the world, 
and assures continued prosperity. Titles to all proper- 
ties securing Cochran & McCluer Bonds are guaran- 
teed by Chicago Title & Trust Company (Capital and 
Surpius over $22,000,000). As Trustee it certifies each 
hond as a genuine first lien. Maturities from 2 to 10 
years are offered in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1000—normal income tax paid. 


Our 44th Anniversary Gift Lamp 


Symbolical of the light of safety, which has guided our 
investors, is the beautiful Multi-lite Electric pwith 
which we commemorate our 44th anniversary. This 
lamp, by the operation of an inconspicuous switch, 
gives any degree of light from a faint glow to full in- 
tensity—a feature found in no other lamp. 

As a token of appreciation to our old customers, and 
as a welcome to new investors, on the occasion of our 
44th anniversary, we are presenting one of these 
Multi-lite Electric Lamps to each purchaser of a 
Cochran & McCluer First Mortgage d. 


Cochran & McCluer Service 


There are Cochran & McCluer First Mortgage Bond 
Investors in every State of the Union. Our service 
includes Cash Bond Sales and Monthly Payment 
Plan. Our anniversary gift lamp, sent to each investor 
is an additional reason for immediate action. We 
employ no salesmen to urge you. 


FREE BOOKLETS — Helpful to Investors 
Write for them today.Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
p= FREE LAMP OFFER -—--—--—-4 
COCHRAN & McCLUER CO. 

N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Cenan Please send me without obligation 
your “44th Anniversary Gift Lamp Offer” and 
information about your 7% Certified First 


Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds. 
P No salesman will call. 


Address 


(———————— ÀJ 


Cochran &M Clutr Co, 


40 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$$$4$655454544444564446444555555: 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America's Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for . s 
cActing Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

New Winter Class Begins January 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 266X. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
'99999999999999999999999991 


thing snappy.’ My costume was black, 
very long, and with long sleeves; and 
when I walked out on the stage, the 
crowd booed and hissed and howled. They 
wouldn't even let me speak a word! I 
waited—until they began to throw un- 
pleasant missiles at me. Then I walked 
off, without having opened my mouth." 

Again there was a short silence, while 
Madame Petrova sat watching the fire. 
It seemed almost uncanny: this young, 


beautiful, famous woman, quietly telling | 


of the failures of the obscure, unhappy, 
half-starved girl she once was. 

“Oh, well," she said, after a moment, 
“that was the way things went. Finally 
it came to be November. . . . Have 
you ever been in London in November? 

. .. Yes? Then you know what it's 
like. Rain, and slush, and a chill fog that 
penettates to the very marrow of your 

ones. 

“But you don’t know what it is to have 
the slush come through the holes in your 


shoes; or how the fog can freeze you if 


your clothes are threadbare. 

“One day I was waiting in a manager’s 
office—had been waiting since ten in the 
morning, and it was then past two in the 
afternoon. Another woman was waiting 
there too. We had seen each other before 
this, had spoken casually; and now she 
asked me if I wasn't feeling well. 

“<Not too well,’ I told her. 

“You ought to see a doctor,’ she said. 
‘I can tell you of a good one.’ 

"*[ haven't the money to pay him,’ 
I replied. As a matter of fact, all had in 
the world was two shillings and sixpence. 

“““He’s very kind,’ she said. ‘He won't 
charge you more than you can afford to 
pay.’ ; 

‘I knew I was really ill. I had a bad 
cough; and sometimes there was bleeding 
from the lungs. So I went to the doctor 
she recommended and asked if he would 


accept a fee of two shillings. 
would, if it was all I could afford to pay. 


* When he had finished the examina- | 


tion, he began to give me directions. I 
must have fresh eggs, beaten up in milk; 
I must eat plenty of nourishing food; 
drink a little port wine every day, and 
just as soon as parkie I must go to the 
south of France. . . began to laugh. 
Then, as he seemed to heir was laugh- 
ing at him, I explained. 

““T am laughing,’ I said, ‘because— 
when I’ve paid you your two shillings, 
I shall have just sixpence left." 

“ After that, he refused to take my two 
shillings; and as I felt pretty` weak I 
spent a precious 'tuppence' riding part 
way home in a bus. That night Tent 
to bed to keep warm—with my few 
clothes spread over me to help out the 
scanty covers. 


ND now,” 
change of tone, 

strange thin 
I faced the ct that I had about come to 
the end. Well, what of it? If I died, it 
wouldn’t be anything so very terrible. 
I had done the best I could; at least, the 
best I knew how to do. I had tried to 
lay the game, but I had lost. All right! 

eua: t cry about it. 

“ By the way, I don’t cry. 


she said, with a quick 
“I want to tell you a 


anything that goes very deep. I learned 
this when I was a child, desperately un- 


He said he | 


that escas That night | 


Over super- | 
ficial things—yes, perhaps; but not over | 


Miami! 
Always a safe : 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS | 


Interest collected and 
forwarded semi-an- 
nually, and all services 
rendered without charge to client. 
References: All Miami Banks. Write 
today for our illustrated book, “8% 
and Safety,’’ descriptive of Miami 
and our current offerings. 


THEFiLER-DLEvELAND PoMPANY 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


OPINE 


COUGH DROPS 


if ale CORPORATION — Philadelohi Pa. 


Information Bureau 


y WEEK 
Anderson of Minn. made $200 one week taking taking 
orders for John MacGre cor & Sonssultsand over- 


coats. Stylish, guaranteed pure wool, worth $50. 
Sell at amazing low price of $22,501 


FREE SAMPLES—JUST SENO NAME 


for beautiful samples Free, Also Boys’ line two- 
pena suits and overcoats, you sell for $11.75. 
fake $10 first day. Write „ohn MacGregor & 


Sons, -M Crown Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OH, BOY! 


Can you imagine caging one from the 


middle of the court with this dandy Basket- 
ball? What wouldn’t you do for such a prize? 


You can get this prize and earn your 
spending money besides. You are eligible 
for membership in the Crowell Junior Sales 
Organization. As a member your duty will 
be to get customers for Woman's Home 
Companion, The American Magazine and 
Collier's, The National Weekly. For doing 
this, you get cash profits and dandy 
prizes. Enroll now! 


Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. E Springfield, Ohio 
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happy. I determined then that I would 
not Keiray my unhappiness by tears. 
And,” she looked up, that curiously un- 
flinching, unafraid expression in her eyes, 
“I keep my tears to myself. 

“The next morning,” she went on, 
“the little scullery maid brought me a 
letter and waited excitedly while I tried 
to open it. My hands trembled so I 
could scarcely do it; and at first I could 
see nothing, except something printed in 
green ink across the top. 

“I always use green ink now," she 
said, with a little laugh. “You'll under- 
stand why, when I tell you about that 
letter. The green printing read: "Sidney 
Hyman's Enterprises, South Africa.’ 
And the letter asked whether I would 
consider an engagement! 

“With the maid’s help, for I was 
shaking with excitement, I put on my 
few clothes. Then I hurried to Sidney 
Hyman’s office. And here is another 
strange thing: He had seen me that 
night, at the Canterbury, when the 
crowd wouldn't even let me speak. I 
don't know what had impressed him, 
perhaps it was the way took their 
treatment of me; but, at any rate, he had 
remembered me from that night. 

*We signed the contract that after- 
noon. He proposed our doing it the next 
morning—but I was afraid to wait! He 
asked if I had the necessary clothes for 
a warm climate. I told him I hadn't. I 
didn't mention the fact that I possessed 
none at all except those I had on! . . . 
Did I have a trunk? . . . I hadn't—but 
I merely said I didn't think I had one 
that would be just the right thing. So he 
gave me an advance of twenty pounds— 
and I felt rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

“Whether I really would have died if 
I had stayed in London, of course I 
cannot tei But at least that strange 
turn of the Wheel of Fortune seems to 
have saved my life. I gained seven 
pounds during the voyage. In South 
Africa, I got over my cough, and I never 
since have had the slightest trouble with 
my lungs. 


“THE engagement out there was for 
eight months. Then I came back— 
to find my hard luck waiting for me. 

“During the time I was in school at 
Paris I had studied singing with the 
famous teacher, Madame Marchesi. She 
had said I never would be a great singer, 
but that I could earn a living with my 
voice. So, as the music-hall managers 
didn’t want me and my scenes from plays, 
I tried to get an engagement to sing. 

“I went to the auditions, where they 
tried out applicants; but I was always 
unsuccessful. On one of these occasions 
the accompanist hadn’t come, so I played 
my own accompaniment. I made no im- 
pression, and was about to leave when 
someone told the manager that the 
accompanist was sick and wouldn’t be 
there at all. I promptly offered to take 
his place; and after that I picked up a few 
shillings occasionally by playing accom- 
paniments. 

. “That went on and on, until I was 
in as desperate straits as before—except 
that my health was not broken. And 
then I met Leon Zeitlin, who controlled 
eleven music halls in London and other 
cities. He gave me an engagement, and 


If You Want 


This FREE TEST 


There's a sure way to increase your earning 
power. And here is such an opportunity. 
Look into it—you may recognize it as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


RE you ready for a shock? 

Then, let me tell you that if you have 

average intelligence and can read and 
write, there is a quick and easy way for you 
to earn enough money to satisfy any average 
ambition. And after reading this offer, if you 
do not quickly make more money, you have 
no one to blame but yourself. 


Don't take my word for it. By a simple test 
—you can make in the privacy of your home 
—you will know that every word I say is 
true—or otherwise. 'The test does not obli- 
gate you or cost you one penny. But make 
it! Then judge for yourself. It has proved 
to be THE opportunity for thousands. They 
have found the way to bigger pay—are now 
earning from five to 
twenty times as much as 
formerly. And thebeauty 
of it is they enjoy every 
minute in the day'swork. 
They are their own 
bosses. " 


State of pats) e 
County of Cook na 


The thousands who have 
made this test before 
you, and who are now 
making the money you 
would like to make, are 
now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per centonce thought 
they were not “cut out 
for selling,” that salesmen were ‘born” 
and not made. They found it was a fallacy 
that had kept them in the rut. They dis- 
covered that anyone with proper training 
can sell, and they are making from $5,000 
to $10,000 a year, because they had the 
vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


For instance, A. H. Ward, Chicago, held a 
small-pay job. Now he averages $12,000 a 
year as a salesman. Made $1,350 last 
month. H. D. Miller, another Chicago boy, 
was making $100 a month as a stenog- 
rapher in July, 1922. In September, 3 
months later, he was making $100 a week 
as a salesman. W. P. Clenny of Kansas 
City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a month 
clerkship into a selling job at $500 a month. 
In one month he mace $850. M. V. 
Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 
a week. He took up this training and now 
makes 5 times that much. J. H. Cash of 


I, Js E. Greenslade, President of 
the National Salesmen's Training ^seocia- 
tion, of Chicago, Illinois, state under 
oath, that between January lst, and June 
30th, 1923, this Association received 
calls for 29,236 Salesnen 
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Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a month 
job for one which pays him $500 a month. 
O. H. Malfroot of Boston, Mass., stepped 
into a $10,000 position as a SALES MANA- 
GER—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this easy, fascinat- 
ing and rapid way to master certain invinci- 
ble secrets of selling. 


Simple as A B C 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. There are cer- 
tain ways to approach different types of 
prospects to get their undivided attention— 
certain ways to stimulate keen interest— 
certain ways to ọvercome objections, batter 
down prejudices, outwit competition and 
make the prospect act. If you will learn 
these principles there is awaiting you a bril- 
liant success and more money than you ever 
thought of earning. 


As you will see by the 
affidavit to the left, 
thousands of reputable 
selling organizations in 
America turn to this 
Association for their 
Salesmen. We can never 
take care of all the de- 
mands made on us for 
this better type of 
trained salesmen. 


Make This Free 
Test at Once 


Don’t turn this page until you have clipped 
the coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its 
way. The test is contained in a free book 
“Modern Salesmanship,” which we will 
gladly send you without obligation. After 
reading the book through you will ask 
yourself the questions it brings up. The 
answers will prove whether this is your 
opportunity or not. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 
Dept. 23-W, 1139 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 
Dept. 23-W, N. S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation your free book, 
“Modern Salesmanship,” and full information 
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Tobacco that says 
“Merry Christmas" 
to pipe-smokers 


Each year a number of Edgeworth Club 
members make a practice of distributing 
their favorite tobacco among friends as a 
Christmas remembrance. 


In some cases 
Edgeworth hap- 
pens to be the 
recipient’s 
cds Mi to- 
bacco. In other 
cases the gift 
serves as an in- 
troduction to 
Edgeworth—in 
fact, we know 
of instances 
where it has 
created arabid 
| new member 
| of the Edge- 
; worth Club. 


To supply 
the gift spirit 
` to Edgeworth 
at Christmas 
time the mak- 
ers have provided appropriate wrappings 
for the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and the 
8-ounce tin. Each contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. Each is packed in a good- 
looking decorated gift carton printed in 
colors. Prices—$1.65 for the 16-ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce tins are 75c each. Please ask 
your tobacco dealer for the Edgeworth 
Christmas packages. If he will not supply 
you, we gladly offer the following service 
to you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, and 
5c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, 
also a list of the names and addresses of 
those you wish to remember, together with 
your personal greeting card for each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 


For yourself—it’s just possible that 
ou are not personally acquainted with 
dgeworth. If that is so, send your name 

and address to Larus & Brother Company. 

We shall be glad to send you free samples— 

generous helpings both of Edgeworth Plug 

Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for your- 
self whether or not you wish to become a 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Club. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude the name and address of your regular 
tobacco dealer, your courtesy will be ap- 
preciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Read y-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


things looked a little brighter for a while. 

“Tt seemed to me that I might do 
better if I could appear in a different 
type of theatre. The only ones I had 
been able to get into were something like 
the burlesque theatres over here. Í was 
doing serious things; and those houses 
were not the right place for them. 

" When I suggested this to Mr. Zeitlin, 
he said, ‘I’ve been getting very bad 
reports about you. The audiences don't 
seem to like what you do. And yet'—he 
stopped and thought a moment— T've an 
idea you would do better with another 
name,’ he said. 

"All this time, you see, I had been 
using an English name; not my father's, 
but one I had selected at random. Mr. 
Zeitlin and I talked over various others, 
and finally he asked my real name. I 
told him I had been christened Elaine 
Olga Nadjesdda. 

““Olga would be all right,’ he said; 
‘but the rest is impossible.’ 

“T hesitated a moment, then told him 
that my husband's name had been 
Petronovitch; and that in Russian my 
name would be Petrova. He immediatel 
said we would try ‘Olga Petrova'—and 
have been Olga Petrova ever since. 

“T made this arrangement with him: 
I was to go on at the Pavilion—a very 
good house—on Monday night. I was not 
to appear until nine-thirty, for a London 
audience is late in arriving at the theatre. 
If I was well received that night I would 
play two weeks for nothing. Then, if I 
continued to do well, I was to have a 
salary. 


“THE Monday night came. I did 
exactly the same things I had been 
doing, and which had failed so miserably. 
But in the right sort of theatre, under the 
right conditions, and with another name, 
they were instantly successful! The next 
day, when I went to the Pavilion, I found 
myself featured on twelve-sheet posters. 
Overnight I had become a star. I did my 
two weeks at the Pavilion without pay, 
but stayed on at a good salary. Then I 
went to the Tivoli, where I continued 
to be successful. 

“But I wasn't yet through with my 
failures! The late William Harris saw 
me in London, and I came to America 
under contract to Mr. Harris and Jesse 
Lasky. But when I arrived in New York, 
I found that I was to appear at the Folies 
Bergéres, as the chief attraction in a 
cabaret program! I was in despair. To 
do scenes from serious plays for an 
audience seated at tables, eating and 
drinking—this was in 1911—was hope- 
less! However, I did it. 

“It was an utter and complete failure. 
I didn't receive any applause! Not even 
a ripple! I would have preferred to have 
them throw things at me. Anything, 
rather than that freezing silence. 

“All night I walked the floor of my 
hotel room, watching the hands of an 
illuminated clock a little way up the 
street, waiting for morning. As soon as 
iege I went to my agent and asked 

im what I should do. My impulse was 
to take the next steamer for England. 
But he advised me to 'stick it out, until 
Friday'—which was pay day. 

“T did ‘stick it out’ for a week or two 
—during which I continued to be a failure; 
then the Folies: Bergères itself failed. I 


still had my contract, so I asked to be 
allowed to work it out by taking a part 
in ‘The Quaker Girl,’ a musical comedy 
which Mr. Harris and Mr. Lasky were 
producing. They consented; and this 
gave me a chance to study American 
audiences and to think over my own 
problem. 

“T could go back to London, yes; but 
as one who had failed and had not 
redeemed that failure! 

“T would not do this. Even then I 
liked this country. It seemed to me that, 
especially to the artist, it was a Land of 
Opportunity. One did not have to sit and 
wait for someone to die. In spite of my 
own reception, I believed the people here 
were generous and sympathetic. And 
they were not hidebound by traditions. 

“That meant they had courage. I 
was ready to match this with courage on 
my own part. It: meant that I must make 
my fight all over again. I must, perhaps, 
face poverty, for I had very little money. 
The coming over here had been expensive 
and the cost of living had been much 
more than I had expected. But I hadn't 
enjoyed prosperity long enough to make 
me afraid of poverty! 

“The vaudeville houses in this country 
take the place of the music halls cud 
so I tried to get an engagement in vaude- 
ville. But the managers wouldn't have me. 

***[s that the woman who made such an 
awful “flop” at the Folies Bergères? the 
managers would say. ‘No, thank you!’ 

“Things were looking pretty hopeless 
for me when I finally met Edward V. 
Darling, who was connected with the 
Keith circuit. I cannot say too much in 
appreciation of Mr. Darling; not only 
because of his kindness to me but because 
he has been helpful to so many others. 

“With him I made the same arrange- 
ment I had made with Mr. Zeitlin in 
London: I was to go on at the best 
vaudeville theatre in New York and work 
two weeks for nothing. Then, if the 
audiences liked me, I was to have an 
engagement with a salary. 

" Again, as in London, I was an over- 
night success. Yet 1 was doing the very 
same things which had failed flatly at the 
Folies Bergéres only a short time before. 
It only shows how foolish we are when we 
son failure as final. 

“After making a tour of the country in 
vaudeville I was about to go back to 
England, for I had freed myself of the 
stigma of defeat. But the Shuberts 
offered me the leading róle in ‘Panthea,’ 
and I was very glad to accept it. It was 
when I was in Chicago, playing this róle, 
that I was asked to appear in motion pic- 
tures. 


“LIKE most ‘legitimate’ actors at that 
time—about eight years ago—I was 
rather contemptuous of he screen. I knew 
too little about it. So I named what I 
thought would be a prohibitive salary 
two thousand five hundred dollars a week. 
To my surprise, and somewhat to my 
dismay, this figure was accepted and I 
found myself ‘in pictures.’ 

“Tt is a great held and can be made to 
serve great purposes. But it is also a 
field that is dominated by very compli- 
cated internal politics; and after a few 

ears these internal politics led to my 
bus pictures and going back to 
vaudeville. 
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“For one thing, I wanted to find out 
how the public felt toward me. So I 
played in seventy-eight cities, throughout 
the United States and Canada, going 
into many parts of the country I never 
before had visited. In sixty-two of those 
cities, we broke all records for attendance 
at the theatres; and before my tour ended 
I was receiving the highest salary ever 
pa to anyone appearing alone in vaude- 
ville. 

“I don't speak of this to exploit my- 
self," she added, “I have told you frankly 
of my repeated failures. I doubt if anyone 
has failed oftener, or more discouragingly, 
than I did. And perhaps for that very 
reason I was more grateful for success 
when it did come. 

“Tt was especially welcome for another 
reason: it brought the fulfillment of the 
dream with which I started fifteen years 
ago. For when my tour ended, I came 
home and began to write! For some time 
I had been doing stories and poems, 
many of which were published in maga- 
zines. But now I undertook to write a 


lay. 
P The result was ‘The White Peacock.’ 
When I produced it I was assured that it 
could not last four weeks. But I refused 
to lose faith in it—and it played for 
eighteen months! Then I wrote and pro- 
duced ‘Hurricane.’ After the first night = —— 
in New York, the theatre manager would, 
I am sure, have closed it immediately if 
I had been willing. But I persisted, and it 
ran eighteen weeks in New York. This 
fall I took it on tour for several months. 


e stipe ace eae DE Petrova A 
earnestly, “that nd my own story 
interesting, for this reason: All my life, witl H a Syl | pl Ol Ly 


thew 
things have happened to me that hurt alse 
terribly at the time. Unhappy condi- Saxophone 


| 
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So denon oi si of Sweetest Music ' 
of the things that hurt me was a help to 


me. The Buescher Saxophone harmonizes perfectly 
with your piano. It puts the dash and swing of 
a full orchestra in your home. 
: À Never before such a wonderful versatile instrument as the 
told in that first talk we had in front of Saxophone. It expresses every mood; it meets every demand. 
the open fire. But I want to go back now | It sounds like stringed instruments, but is stronger and 
to one thin she said that day. You mellower, it sounds like brass instruments, but is softer 
remember the highly emotional dog!| and sweeter. It supports and blends with voices or other 
He was a Belgian police dog, only a puppy | instruments, yet gives beautiful effects in solo. Every young 
and not yet as well trained as I later saw | man and woman should be able to play a 
him grow to be. When I entered the room 
he made a disconcerting dash toward me, 
but subsided at Madame Petrova's com- 
mand. 

“Pve had him only a little while," she 
apologized. “He almost ate up the cook 
the first day he was here." 


aia cooks so scarce!" I sym- SAX O P H O NE CJree 


“Yes,” she laughed; “and this one is a Surely you can play - Don't let anyone tell you that you can't. You don't 
family institution. I have had one cook | need to be talented. You don't need to *'know music." You don't need a 
f Ir teacher. You can “pick it up’’ yourself. A few minutes a day of fun and in h 
or ten years, one personal maid for seven a few weeks you, too, wit te playing the po ylar stra. Phe ease with which iy Aaa ge A bs 
— a ars!’ it comes to you is charming. - EA. : ry 
years—and one husband for eleven years! one of these sweet-toned Bueschers in your own home for 6 days without ob- Buescher. In it you 


HAVE given Madame Petrova’s story 
l 


without a break, although it was not a 


. 
This beautiful book 


Later, I met the “one husband"— ligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms. Pay while you play. PU ind cu ^" 
Dr. John D. Stewart, a well-known sur- shows all the difer- 
geon in New York, typical of our best BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ent models and teile 

. . eac. - 
American ideals. I saw Madame Petrova Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments Hundredsof pictures, 


again and again; in her home, among her 
friends, and at work rehearsing a play. 
And always I said to myself: “So this is 
Olga Petrova! This woman, who is 
neither artificial, nor sensational, nor ° 
super-emotional, when you see her real ail 


219 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 137 perar: fon book, 


f Buescher Band Instrument Co., 219 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
1 Gentlemen: I am Interested in the instrument checked. Saxophone....--- 


self; but sincere, humorous, loyal, un- 
affected—and unafraid.” Á L^ S Con Gath tt TS Trombone.....--- Trumpet........ Mention any other- ~--~- —— 
b t p p p 1 Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below 
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-.* Joe - this little book 


is a complete inventory | 
of all I possess!” 


Twelve Pages Tell 
You Every Detail ! 


O you know exactly when John 
D Smith's note falls due? Do you 

know just what your life insur- 
ance policies are worth today? Can you 
tell at a glance the exact date when 
each premium is due and the precise 
amount of it? Do you remember which 
of your bonds are callable and when? 
How about the dividend records of the 
stocks you've owned for years? Are you 
sure you make the proper deductions 
from income when making out your 
tax returns? 


Let Mi-Reference keep all these facts before you 
—all the time. You don't have to know book- 
keeping to handle these twelve simple records. 
Every form is self-explanatory and gives you con- 
cise, complete information on every transaction. 
All the facts of your affairs are available at the 
touch of a finger. Insurance records, real estate 
matters, the details of stock and bond trading, 

our net worth—are all kept in ship-shape fashion. 

Ai- Reference reflects a daily picture of your ex- 
act financial condition—and is a permanent, per- 
petual inventory of all your assets. 


Mi-Reference is a handsome book with flexible, 
leatherette cover, gold stamped, and a three ring 
loose leaf style. Price, including a year’s supply 
of forms, $5.00. Additional forms can be furnished 
when needed at three cents per sheet. 


All orders received by December roth will be 
shipped special delivery—without extra cost—if 
desired. Your money will be promptly refunded 
tf this book does not prove its worth to your entire 
Satisfaction—you to be the judge! 


Start the new year with facts. Mail the coupon 
today for this valuable, personal aid to every 
business man. An ideal gift to yourself or 
for your friends, 


Pfening & Snyder, Inc. 


1890 Coventry Road 


Columbus, Ohio 


! 
Í Pfening & Snyder, Inc., 
1890 Coventry Road, Columbus, Ohio, I 
Gentlemen: ! 
Enclosed find check for $5.00. Please send me one 8 
I copy of “Mi-Reference” and complete set of forms. p 
f Itis understood my money will be refunded if I am I 
p ^ot completely satished with the book on its receipt. 
B NAatfies Ss cases dedu noo es cues aureae ia eia) ree ! 
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Dogs I Have Owned and Tried 
to Understand 


(Continued from page 65) 


it was evident, bulldog blood in him, too. 

Rushing forward with a shout, I at- 
tempted to drive the strange dog away. 
'The effort was unavailing. I was fearful 
for Geezer, for I did not want him injured 
or scarred, and I hate a dog fight. 1 

They were sparring for a hold, swirling 
about, Geezer silent and deadly, the 
larger dog snarling. I searched frantically 
for a stick or some other weapon, but 
failed to find it. Then I did my best with 
my hands, voice, and feet. 

The bulldog does not slash, he crowds 
in, maneuvers for a hold and grips. But 
this stranger was not all bulldog, and he 
slashed, springing in and out. Watching 
my chance, I srabbed Geezer by the loose 
skin of his back and swung him up. He 
did not struggle but, even so, a sixty- 
pound dog, lifted by a grip upon the skin 
of his back, is a difficult object with which 
to move quickly. I had taken but one 
backward step and half turned, when the 
larger dog sprang upon us, seized Geezer 
by a leg and fastened there. 

Geezer made no sound. Even now he 
did not struggle in my grasp. But his 
round eyes turned beseechingly to my 
face. I held to him and kicked the other 
dog loose. But the stranger sprang again 
as I attempted to turn away, and this 
time his teeth seared my arm, tearing 
away half a coatsleeve. The situation was 
becoming complicated, and I was losing 
my temper. Before the larger dog could 
spring again I set Geezer upon the ground. 


DO not know how long the fight lasted. 

It seemed an interminable time. Butat 
last Geezer secured his hold, and my anx- 
iety for him was over. He had borne his 
heavier opponent to the ground, his tre- 
mendous jaws locked upon the side of his 
enemy's neck. Such a hold, by such a dog, 
could end only in death. 

I seized Geezer, dragged him backward, 
commanded him to let go. He turned his 
eyes to my face—eyes in which burned no 
lust of battle—and wagged his tail. But 
the heavy jaws refused to open. I beat 
him, choked him with my hands, lifted 
him until his antagonist hung, half raised 
from the ground, beating the air with im- 
potent feet. But Geezer held fast to his grip. 
All the time his eyes were upon me, and 
his twisted stump of a tail was wagging. 

Determined to save the other dog, I 
knotted my handkerchief around Geezer's 
neck, and with a short stick someone 
handed me, formed a tourniquet, with 
which I slowly, but relentlessly, choked 
him. Finally the heavy jaws relaxed, but 
it was too late to save the other dog. 

Remorseful now, I rubbed Geezer’s 
neck, pressed and pulled him, sought to 
aid his fluttering breathing. And as his 

asping breath came stronger, he turned 
Fis head and licked my hands. 

He never glanced toward the dead body 
of his late foe. Geezer knew the thing he 
had to do was finished, and there was no 
rancor, no enmity toward the dead enemy, 
as there was none toward me for the part 


I had played. 


“Do you know how many dogs yqu 
have brought home since we were mar- 
ried?” my wife demanded of me one day 
when I showed up with a new one. 

I did not. 

“Here is the list!” she continued. 
“Twenty-seven, not counting the dogs 
you have kept elsewhere, and almost 
twenty-seven different varieties!” 

I took the list. They were there, twenty- 
seven of them, beginning with the bull 
terrier I bought the first Sunday after we 
set up housekeeping in New York City. 
Incidentally, I had never sold one of 
them. 


WHAT memories that list awakened! 
There was a period when I was breed- 
ing pointers. e were living in New 
England then, and I determined to test my 
theories of selective breeding, in the hope 
of raising a pointer good enough to win in 
the Eastern field trials. At intervals, I ac- 
quired two or three pointers, in whose 
breeding intermingled the blood of “King 
of Kent," “Croxteth,” “Bang,” and 
"Graphic," with a long list of other 
stanch performers. 

One of these I purchased after she had 
been in the hands of several trainers. She 
was strong in “Croxteth” blood, and be- 
cause of a strain back to “Lass of Bow," 
on the distaff side, she had been named 
“Queen Bow.” 

Queen was a statuesque animal of al- 
most solid liver color, beautiful in action 
or repose, and she had a wonderful sense 
of smell. Upon a point, with the sunlight 

linting upon her through the naked 
Branches of the woods, she appeared an 
immortal bronze statue of the pointing 
dog. But if the birds were wild and flew 
up, as they often did, she could not be 
held back. Fast as the wind, one moment 
there would be a tawny gleam flashing 
through a thicket, and the next she was 
gone. 

“Idstone”’ tells of pointers that did not 
break their point for five and twelve hours 
respectively; and of another who froze to 
death on point. I believe Queen may have 
broken i bake the last record. I have lost 
her on the first cast in the morning, and 
never seen her again until she returned 
home alone late at night. Probably she 
had held a point all day. 

During a period of four or five years, 
before I gave up shooting, I raised and 
trained many Gillet pointers, and some of 
them developed into fine shooting dogs. 
But in one, a puppy of Queen Bow’s, 
burned the spark of genius. 

In all save color this puppy was a min- 
iature replica of her mother. She was 
black-and-white ticked, and from her 
habits she came to be known as “Dainty.” 

From the first, Dainty’s individuality 
stood out, marking her among her brothers 
and sisters of the litter. When but six 
months old she was perfectly yard-broken. 
She was always courageous, but nervous, 
andabnormallysensitive. Tohavewhipped 
her would have ruined her, and to scold 
her was cruelty. 
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Make 3199 do the work 
of °329 this Christmas 


I trained her with the greatest care. I 
have never held with the force method of 
training, and no force collar ever encircled 
Dainty's neck. Yet at eighteen months 
she was a finished shooting dog. Her nose 
was as keen, and she was as fast as her 
mother, but she was not headstrong. Her 
long-striding gallop was tireless, and she 
carried her head hi h, confident of her 
ability to catch the faintest bird scent. 

Always she would range as far and wide 
as the nature of the cover permitted her to 
do and still keep the gun in sight. She 
understood as well as I that it was useless 
to find birds unless I could find her. 

One day as I was hunting I came through 
a grove of small hemlock trees, high up on 
a Fillside, to a stony pasture that on the 
grove side had grown up with a scattering 
of witch-hazel and thorn-apple bushes. 

Dainty tore across the pasture at a 
terrific clip, and came to a point at the 
edge of the swale. 

As soon as I saw her stiffen on point, 
I stepped back among the close-growing 
trees, where I could watch, but remain 
hidden from her. For a time she pointed, 
motionless; and then, without stirring a 
foot, she turned her head and looked back. 
I remained quiet, watching. 

Failing to locate me, she backed cau- 
tiously away. For a dozen feet or more, 
she moved slowly backward, and then she 
turned and raced up the hill. I let her 
come half-way across the pasture before I 
stepped out of my hiding place. Dainty 
saw me as I stood at the edge of the grove, 
whirled instantly, galloped Packs andagain 
pointed. 

On another day I saw Dainty come to a 

int with a dead bird in her mouth—a 
eat that showed what a wonderful nose 
she had. 

At the end of her second season, I felt 
that, at last, I had a dog who could win 
in the field trials. But the following 
spring Dainty came down with a severe 
case of distemper. She was desperately 
ill, but finally she seemed to have re- 
covered. 


HAT autumn, before hunting season, I 

took her out. I had no gun with me. To 
my amazement, she flushed three birds, 
one after the other. This puzzled me, for 
Dainty's nose had been perfect. Each 
time a bird rose she dropped, but plainly 
she had not scented them. 

I took her home. I was greatly troubled; 
but I hoped that the dry, hot weather was 
the cause of her failure to smell the birds. 
A scent isn't strong in such weather. But 
when the season opened, I had not entirely 
forgotten, and I went out the first day 
with some foreboding. 

Dainty flushed her first bird. I cau- 
tioned her, but I felt then that it was use- 
less. She flushed another, and then the 
third. After that she came back to me, 
whining, her soft eyes full of troubled 
questioning. Before noon she refused to 
leave my side. I went home and called in 
a veterinary. ' 

“Perhaps her nose is gone; but there is 
nothing to indicate it," he said. ; 

It was a fortnight later before I tried 
her again. It wasa foggy morning, prom- 


ising a day when the bird scent would be 


strong. When we reached the shooting 
round, Dainty started off confidently. 
Tess than two hours later, she was walking 
dejectedly at my heels, refusing to hunt 


ON’T remove the names of any of 

your friends from your Christmas 
list because you lack funds. Nobody need 
be left out. American Individual Station- 
ery solves your gift problems. You can 
make one dollar do the work of three cas- 
ily. Everybody likes this fine stationery, 
and as a gift it is most acceptable. Just 
send us the names and addresses of those 
to whom you want the stationery sent. 
Send your Christmas or personal cards 
with your order and we will enclose one 
with each gift package. We take care of 
the mailing for you. It’s simple, easy, eco- 
nomical, yet practical. 


More than a Million 

Customers 
are ordering American Individual Station- 
ery regularly direct from us. It is not for 
sale in retail stores. You would be amazed 
if you were to see the important names in- 
cluded in our list of customers, and most 
of them have ordered regularly for two, 
three, five, and some for seven and eight 
'years—social leaders, the most prominent 
in the world, families of bankers, states- 
men of international fame, literary lights, 
and captains of industry—entire families 
of past presidents and vice-presidents of 
the U. S., even foreign nobility is in- 
cluded. These people are not buying Amer- 
ican Individual Stationery only because of 
its economy, but because it answers their 
needs in a way which has never been sur- 
passed. 


Only Butler’sWatermarked 
National Bank Bond 
Paper is Used 
A smooth surface, easy for the pen to glide 
over, never causing a smudge, yet crisp 
and aristocratic in its appearance — just 
what you would expect in stationery cost- 
ing three or four times as much. It’s wa- 
termarked, too, which makes it even more 
impressive. You never bought so much real 
quality in stationery for so little money. 


200 sheets 
[OO envelopes 


printed with name and address 
on Butler’s Watermarked National 
Bank Bond Paper 
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We Take All the Chances 
Not You 

Frankly, we do not expect to make money 
on your first order. It is only by pleasing 
you that we can hope to include your 
name on our list of regular customers and 
have you re-order regularly, not only for 
yourself but for your friends as well — 
that is where our profit comes from. Our 
guarantee of money back without question 
if you are not satisfied, is ironclad. You 
simply cannot lose. You will never have 
occasion to complain of the treatment you 
receive here. The fact that in the past ten 
years we have built up a business running 
over a million dollars a year and serving 
more than a million customers direct by 
mail, is conclusive proof that you will be 
served satisfactorily. 


Don’t Experiment—Order 
*American'' Stationery 
Avoid possible disappointment by ordering 
direct from Individual Stationery head- 
quarters today—you will then be doing 
business with the oldest and largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. Order for 
yourself and remember your friends with 
this most economical, practical, and most 

acceptable gift at Christmas time. 


Send your order today 

It is easy to order — just print or write 
your name plainly on the coupon below. 
We print it attractively on 200 sheets and 
100 enve'opes and deliver the order pre- 
paid to you for $1.00. If you live west of 
Denver or outside of the U. S. A., enclose 
$1.10. In ordering for your íriends for 
Christmas delivery, don't forget to en- 
close a card for each gift package. 


Sent C. O. D. if you prefer 


If it is more convenient to have your own 
stationery sent C. O. D., we will gladly 
do so in the U. S. A. Just pay the post- 
man when the order is delivered. Send 
your order now and use this coupon for 
convenience. 


AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


108 PARK AVE. zc oro ihe" 5) Mar PERU, INDIANA 


| prr rum ETIQGT TI T2 veni ie EE —À —— —Ó —Ó — — — 
108 Park Ave., Peru, Ind. 


Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.10 if you live 
{ t e U.S.A.) 


west of Denver or outside of thi 5 
Please send 200 sheets and 100 enrel- 
opes printed with my name and address 
as follows: 


City and State 
If you want us to ship C.O.D. just put a cross here []. 
For additional orders use the above form on any paper you have handy. 
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Test your 
own tires 


Don’t ask the garage man. 
He’s busy. 


Test the air in your tires 
regularly with your own 
Schrader Gauge. Then 
you'll get utmost tire serv- 
ice and riding comfort. 


There’s a Schrader 
Gauge for your type of 
wheel. Ask your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


further. Again, she had flushed bird after 
bird. 

But still I refused to be convinced that 
her wonderful nose was gone. A week 
later I prepared to try again. Always be- 
fore, Dainty had been whiningly eager to 
ride in an automobile. But this day, when 
I put my gun in the car she ran back to the 
house and refused to come at my call. I 
was obliged to put a leash upon her and 
drag her out. 

The other failures had been on ruffed 
grouse, and this day I was going to try her 
on woodcock. When we reached the 
shooting ground, Dainty refused to leave 
the car. [ied her upon the leash across a 
meadow to the edge of likely cover, and 
there I took the leash off Abd ordered her 
on. But she crowded close against me, 
searching my face with appealing eyes. 

“Go on,” I said, waving my hand. 

She wagged her tail, whining softly, but 
refused to budge. For a moment I hesi- 
tated. I knew this was not stubbornness. 
I knew that Dainty understood that to go 
on was but to fail. We both knew it. But 
still I turned and walked slowly forward, 
this time calling sharply for her to come. 

But at the sharp command, Dainty 
turned and bolted back to the car. When 
I reached her side she was shaking as with 
a nervous chill and whining bitterly. 

“Ies all right, girl,” I said. “I under- 
stand." The shaking stopped, but still 
she whined softly. When (ge into the 
car she crowded under the wheel and lay 
half across my lap, and all the way home 
her eyes never left my face. 


AINTY was never the same after that. 

She appeared to have lost interest in 
everything. At the sight of a gun she 
would slink away and hide. Then one 
morning she was dead. 

I did not attribute Dainty's death to 
other than natural causes. She had been 
desperately ill and the disease that de- 
stroyed her sense of smell might well have 
affected her heart also. I saw nothing 
unusual about it. 

But one day I told the story of Dainty 
to a friend who understands and loves 
dogs. 

"She was ashamed, and it broke her 
heart," he said with conviction. 

At first I was skeptical. Then I re- 
called a story told me long before by J. 
Otis Fellows. There are no old cocker- 
spaniel men who will not remember Otis 
Fellows, who, for over forty years, bred, 
exhibited, and judged cocker spaniels, and 
wrote about them under the pseudonym of 
“Uncle Dick." 

He told me of one of his cocker spaniels 
that became hopelessly crippled. 

“T told him that he was done for," said 
“Uncle Dick"—he had a way of talking to 
his dogs as though they were human, and 
he claimed they understood and answered 
him in dog language—‘‘and that same day 
the spaniel hobbled away to the railroad 
tracks and killed himself. The engineer 
told me. He saw the cocker standing on a 
bank beside the right-of-way. When the 
train drew near the crippled dog crawled 
down the bank, onto the track, and lay 
down between the rails. He was a bird 
dog, and he couldn't stand it to know that 
he was of no further use," Uncle Dick 
concluded solemnly. 

A friend whose veracity I do not ques- 
tion told me another story of this kind. 


Ponto was a shaggy yellow dog of collie 
and unknown ancestry. For many years 
he lived the life of an active, useful farm 
dog. He brought hoine the cows, and he 
could lead a horse to water and bring him 
safely back. 

In time he grew old, and was crippled 
with rheumatism. One day he was sleep- 
ing in the sun, while, near by, a hen 
scratched destructively in a flower bed. 

Ponto's master saw her and called to 
the old dog, 

“Catch her, Ponto!” 

Ponto tried, but the hen escaped his 
crippled effort. 

“You are a worthless old dog!" growled 
his master. “You have outlived your use- 
fulness.” - 

Ponto turned and walked slowly away. 
The last time his master saw him alive the 
dog was walking along an open ditch that 
drained a nearby field. Later, when Ponto 
failed to return, his master sought him, 
and found him with his head in the ditch, 
dead. 

“He was an old dog. His time had 
come, and he died,” I said. “He just 
hap ened to be in the ditch.” 

jT thought that, too," answered my 
friend. “I wanted to think so. It was the 
only reasonable presumption, for there 
was less than six inches of water in the 
ditch. But I sent for a veterinary and he 
performed a careful autopsy. His verdict 
was that the dog had drowned." 

These were only dogs, but who may 
doubt that the heart that can love can 
also break? 

I had never been interested in "toy" 
dogs, but when my daughter grew up she 
wanted one. She had no preference ex- 
cept that it be "small and woolly." I 
found such a one at a poultry show in 
Madison Square Garden, where I had 
purchased eset years before. 

A curious place to buy a dog, at a 
poultry show, perhaps, but this was a 
curious dog. A man there had two puppies 
in a basket: a smooth and a woolly one. 
The later resembled a small bundle of 
soiled cotton waste, but his tail curled 
proudly over his tiny back and he looked 
upon the world with confident eyes. The 
man who owned him called him a “ Jap- 
anese spaniel,” and said he was four 
months old. I bought the dog, but before 
many days I grew doubtful and curious. 
My wife was interested, too. We strove to 
fit the puppy to the standard of a Jap- 
anese spaniel. Our conclusion was that, 
apart from his tail, there was no re- 
semblance. But our daughter was pre- 
pared to adore him whatever he was. 

The study, however, had aroused a new 
interest in my wife. She decided to own 
a real Japanese spaniel. I agreed that two 
toy puppies would be vastly more inter- 
esting than one. And so in a few weeks 
there was a real Japanese spaniel; this 
one the son of a champion. He was named 
Fuku, and the bond between him and my 
son became very strong. 


CAN never forget the day the bundle 

containing his “‘ Cit’s clothes” came back 
from my boy’s first army training camp. 
Fuku pounced upon it, tearing frantically 
at the wrapper. Then, when the wrapper 
was removed, he searched its contents, 
tossing them about, whining in eaget 
expectation, refusing to believe that the 


loved one was not hidden somewhere 
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about them. And when, at last, he under- | @ 


stood that nothing was there but the 
outer covering of the one he loved best, he 
threw himself down upon the garments 
and wouldn’t let anyone touch them. 

The months of uncertainty passed, fol- 
lowed by ‘endless days of waiting for a 
letter from France. And always when the 
letter came there was loving inquiry for 
Fuku. And each day our letters went out 
to the boy, “‘somewhere in France,” and 
each told of Fuku. 

Then the day came when we strove to 
make our letters more interesting, more 
complete, without mention of Fuku and, | 
for some reason we did not understand, | 
our boy’s letters to us ceased to mention | 
the little dog. 

Some time before this change in our 
letters, Fuku’s ears began to give him | 
trouble. We treated him unavailingly, | 
and then called in a veterinary. But the 
professional home treatment failed to 
cure the trouble, and at last we reluctantly 
took him to a dog hospital in New York 


City. 

ETETA AN how lonesome he would | 
be, I visited him daily. But the visits left 
the little fellow frantic with desire to 
accompany me. So, after a few calls, the 
veterinary in charge suggested that it | 
would be better for Fuku if I came but 
once a week. 

A week later, when I went again to the 
hospital, I found the building in ruins. 
The hospital had burned only a few hours 
after I was last there, and not a dog had 
been saved. The office records too had 
been destroyed, and because of that we 
had not been notified. 

]t was after this that we strove to 
make our letters to France complete with- 
out mention of Fuku. And it was after | 
this that the letters from France ceased to 
make inquiry for him. 


HEN the day dawned that brought our 

boy home. What a reunion that was! It 
was when we had grown calmer, were 
prepared to believe that it was really true 
that we were all together again, that our 
son suddenly asked: 

“How did Fuku die?" 

We were too amazed to answer. He was 
searching his pockets. “I have it down | 
somewhere, but I remember when it 
happened." And he calmly gave the day 
and date. 

* How did you know?" I cried. 

“T knew it that night. I got up from 
my bunk and wrote down the date. I 
have it somewhere." 


How did he know? We never told him. |. 


It could not have been thought-trans- 
Pines for he knew it a week before we 
id. 

I have learned that there are many 
things in life that we shall never under- 
stand, and this story of Fuku is one of 
them. 

The world is gaining in knowledge and 
wisdom, but still there are questions be- 
fore which we stand in dumb amazement, 
because we can find no answer. Our 
horizon is even now very close to us, for 
our understanding is limited by the range 
of our mental and spiritual vision. Sur- 
rounded by the incomprehensible, man 
remains his own greatest mystery. But 
there is another that is like unto it—the 
mystery of the Dog. 
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*Merry Christmas," says the Armstrong. 
*Let me cook your Xmas breakfast". . . 


ImacineE the surprise and delight on Christmas morning at 
finding this dainty Armstrong Table Stove all ready to 
cook breakfast. Certainly you couldn't have chosen a more 
useful gift. The Armstrong Table Stove is sure to be 
appreeiated every day throughout the coming year. 

Preparing Christmas breakfast will prove how easy it is to 
cook the Armstrong way. This little gem of nickel and white 
enamel does the work of a three-hole range right at the table. 
It fries, boils, broils, steams and toasts—bakes waffles too. 

For quickly prepared luncheons and suppers, the Arm- 
strong Stove is always ready. The patented heating arrange- 
ment supplies sufficient heat to cook three things at once, but 
uses no more electricity than an ordinary toaster. 

Put the Armstrong Table Stove on 
your Christmas list now. Ask to see them 
at your electrical or hardware dealer's. 
Price $12.50 with aluminum griddle, 
toaster, deep boiling pan, four egg cups 
and rack. Waffle mold $4.00. 

Write for our free folder, *A Week of 
Menus”—with suggestions for breakfast, 
dinner and late supper for seven days. 


Our new book of suggestions and directions, “Table Cookery 
the Armstrong Way,” contains a fund of useful information. We 
will be glad to send you a copy of this book post-paid for 10c. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1212 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE 
STOVE 
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Doubled His Salary 
—then Doubled it AGAIN! 


Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? 
Nevertheless, it /s true — and that's the wonderful 
thing about the field of Higher Accountancy, once a 
man is ready to take advantage of his opportunities. 
What's more, many a LaSalle-trained man will zell 

you so—from his personal experience. 

W. A. Twelkemuir, of Missouri, writes as follows: 

* As n result of my taking the LaSalle course in Higher 

my ry increased 400 per cent, 
and through your training in Income Tax I have 


tremendous thing to me in mental development and 
financial profit." 

Charles S. Jones, of Texas, was earning oniy. $100 

a month when he undertook LaSalle training. Three 
years later, on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
Certified Public Accountants, comes the following 
enthusiastic message: 

*'My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000, and I am just 
beginning to grow. I can hardly find words to tell 
you of the inspiration that the course has given me.” 

Samuel Bonow, Head Accountant of the Standard 

Process Steel Corporation, has had much the same 
experience, He writes: 


was when I si 

expects to hold a managing position at some time in 
Uu 

complete your course in Hig! 


You Have the Same Big Opportunity 


Men like Twelkemuir and jones and Bonow are 

pointing the way to business leadcrship., They are 

making good not because of "pull" or "luck," but 
ause of zraining. 

Why step aside while these other men step ahead 
—to the big-pay jobs? Yo can train just as well as 
they! Right in your own home, by the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, you can master ‘Higher Accountancy 
under the dircct supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large staff of 
Certified Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You will be 
guided step by step through every phase of modern 
Accounting Practice — Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance 
and Income Tax Procedure. You will handle prac- 
tical accounting problems lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life. You will be given special preparation for 
the C. P. A. examinations. 

Send today for our book entitled "Success Re- 
ports," showing hundreds of letters from LaSalle- 
traincd men who are making good in the field of 
Higher Accountancy. With it we will send you full 
particulars of LaSalle training, togcther with details 
of our joka ose 3 Sop blan; also your copy of 
that inspiring book," Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
all without obligation. 

Nothing is so important to your future happiness 
as real achievement. Will you "put it off"—or “put 
it over"? Mail the coupon NOW MENSAE 


La Salle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 1233-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTratfic Management 

ORailway Accounting & 

Station Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
GCommercial Law 
DIndustrial Manage- 


OBanking and Finance 
DModern Foremanship 
and ProductionMethods 
D Personnel and Em- 
ployment Management 
OExpert Bookkceping 
OBusiness English 
ment Efficiency OCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Cor-  DEffective Speaking 
respondence and PracticeOC. P. A, Coaching 


Present Position.. ........ 


Address uarie 


Rocking Moon 


(Continued from page 63) 


just as soon as I get the engine to turn- 
ing over. 

But the “Seal Pup's" engine refused to 
"turn over," despite the muttered en- 
couragement or disparagement of Nick 
working away on the other side of the thin 
partition that separated him from the tiny 
cabin where Sasha and the colonel were es- 
tablished. That the perfect mechanism 
of the “Pup” should refuse to respond 
was a distinct surprise to both of them. 

After a while the girl grew sleepy and 
curled herself up in the top bunk. 

When she awoke, the steady vibration 
and the rocking told her that the launch 
was under way. She leaned her tousled 
head over the edge of the bunk. The 
clock ticked loudly that it was an hour 
after midnight. From the bunk below 
came the colonel’s gentle snore. 

Descending cautiously, Sasha stepped u 
into the darkened wheelhouse, where Nick 
stood, a tall, slim silhouette against the 
dim light beyond the window. The snow 
had ceased. Fresh, cool air from illimit- 
able stretches of ocean drifted past him, 
and his hands rested lightly on the wheel 
as he watched the “Seal Pup's" prow 
lift and fall on the long, slow swells glim- 
mering under the light of northern stars. 

Nick turned toward her. "Hello, there, 
Sasha!" His cheerful greeting surprised 
the girl, for Nicolai was apt to be sulky 
after condescending to do the thing he did 
not want to do. His manner now en- 
hanced his action immeasurably, forcing 
her to feel a sense of gratitude all out of 
proportion to the value of it. 

“I'm quartermaster now, Nick." She 
shoved him gently aside. “You go lie 
down, please. I feel like a wretch, making 
you travel all night like this.” 


E CAUGHT both of her wrists in one 

hand. “Slap! Slap!” he said with mock 
ferocity, as he administered two quick 
strokes on her palms. “Don’t you know 
people get put in irons for trying to run a 
ship against the captain’s orders?” Then 
he continued in his natural tones: “But 
I'll tell you what you can do, Sasha. You 
can stay here and talk to me. We've got 
a long run ahead of us, and I didn't get 
away from the station until half an hour 
ago. The engine—but let's forget it. 
Here—let me fix this stool for you." He 
moved the high seat over to his com- 
panion. “Gee! but this is great, Sasha!” 
he exclaimed. 

Sasha laughed happily. Now that her 
mind was at ease about her father, she 
was keenly alive to the magic of the night, 
the easy, undulating movement of the 
launch, and to Nick's astonishing, cheerful 
friendliness. For the first time since she 
had repulsed his rough advances that 
August day by the Lookout tower, she be- 
came herself with him. 

Nick liked to tell Sasha about the world 
— when she would listen. Though in his 
ill-natured moods he often said things to 
her which carried a hint of scornful pity 
because she had never been out of Alaska, 
secretly he was pleased to have her know 
so little of the land to the south. It made 


| him feel masterful. 


“Poor fellow!” Sasha laughed, after he 
had finished a tale of New York. "You're 
always wanting to be where you are not, 
and longing for the things you can’t have, 
Nick!" 

* But I can have you, Sasha!" 

One step from the wheel brought him 
against the high stool on which she sat. 
She became aware of a faint aroma of 
clean wool and expensive cigarettes. In 
the dusk his face was close to hers, and for 
the first time in her life she felt the mag- 
netic quality of his somnolent eyes. There 
was a startled moment when she found 
herself unable to look away, a moment 
when the compelling power of him drew 
her involuntarily. Slight as the move- 
ment was, the man saw it, and his caution 
burst all bonds. Leaving the launch to 
drift where it would, he caught her to him 
and buried his face in her wind-blown 

air. 


JOR an instant, sheer astonishment 
held the girl passive, then she roused to 
struggling indignation: 

“Nick! Let me go—how dare you, Nick! 
When you do things like this you make 
me hate you!" 

"Id rather have you hate me than 
laugh at me, as you always do!" he was 
retorting, when the girl found herself re- 
leased so violently that she staggered; 
and Nick had barely stepped to the wheel 
again when she heard the fumbling his 

uick ear had caught before, and Colonel 
Jett poked his ead out of the door. 

“How’s she heading, Cap?” he asked 
cheerfully. “Rocking Moon ought to be 
showing up pretty soon, eh?” 

There was a long moment of silence be- 
fore Nick’s surly voice replied: 

“Not yet a while. I'm cutting through 
the channel to Rezanoff first." 

"Great Mahogany Ghost, Nick!" the 
colonel shouted, glaring over his glasses. 
*What kind of a trick is that? Rocking 
Moon is fifteen miles this side of Rezanoff. 
By the lord, / want to get home and rub 
some oil of wintergreen on this confounded 
leg of mine!" 

"Sorry, Colonel. Should have told me 
sooner. We're going to run in and have a 
bite of breakfast with Feodor's mother, 
pick up Seenia, and be on our way again.” 

Sasha kept her face turned toward the 
sea, trying to still the beating of her heart. 
If Nick Nash thought she was going to 
beg him to take her straight home, he was 
mistaken, she told herself; and she told 
herself, too, that she hated him for the 
way he had forgotten himself just now. 
But even as she thought of it, her blood 
tingled to the rough impetuousness of his 
embrace. 

The blundering colonel felt the tension 
in the air, and after a long stare withdrew 
with offended precision. Then Sasha 
heard a step behind her and, though she 
did not turn, nor did he lay a hand on her, 
she knew that Nick was close. 

“Sasha—lubimaya—”’ his voice was low 
and pleading, yet still filled with the 
deeper timbre it had known a few minutes 
before—‘‘Sasha, I forgot myself. Ishouldn't 
have done it. I’m sorry—” 
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This coupon for merchants only 
Retail Sales Director, Suite 17-C, 


| "uv to Made The Crowell Publishing Company, 
— in Yew Comma, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
be. Gentlemen: Please send your new book, “Three Tested 


Plans to Get More Farm Trade,” without cost to me. 


d Ones Sales amd Firongght Us 


jew Comme 


Name ... iesu enitn ae = S 


Addres 


qo A E: Yuma, Arizona. Held a 


THIS BOOK 


—sent free to merchants— | 
tells how to get more farm trade 


S THERE a way to make more of the 
farmers in your community do their 
trading at your store? 

This is the question which Farm & Fire- 
side, The National Farm Magazine, set out 
to answer. Our interests are identical 
with yours; our subscribers are the sub- 
stantial farm families who constitute your 
best customers. It was our job, therefore, 
to try to find a way to bring these farm * 
families to the better stores which carry 
the standard merchandise (see list below) 
advertised in Farm & Fireside. 

We have found the way. We have 
tested it in hundreds of stores, large and 
small, north, south, east and west—we 
have proved that it is a sound, usable 
principle of merchandising. 

We tried it in the store of the Southern 
Escambia Hardware Company, Atmore, 
Alabama. It increased their sales in one 
week from $1,442.63 to $3,392.60. 


In three days it helped to make more 


Werk. Which Producad 
de pss 


than 400 cash sales of paint (total, $690.91) 
for Fred W. Kohl, Ripon, Wisconsin. It 
helped to produce a $21,000 week for the 
B. & O. Cash Store, Temple, Oklahoma; 
sales of $22,824.33 for the Zion Depart- 
ment Store, Zion, Hue: a $12,000 week 
for the Chandler Hardware Company, 
Sylvania, Ohio. 

It sold 700 packages of corn flakes in 
one day for Earl S. Parks, Willow Creek, 
Montana; increased the sales of E. F. 
Sanguinetti, Yuma, Arizona, by $8,000; 
doubled sales for Curfman's Store, Liberty- 
town, Maryland; enabled the Rogers Drug 
Store, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, to “ bring to 
town" the largest crowd on record. 


You'll want this book 


And so these incidents might be told in- 
definitely. All are fully described in the 
new 36-page book, “Three Tested Plans 
to Get More Farm Trade," which we will 
gladly send to responsible merchants. 


This book is a book of facts. It has cost 


you. 


m — 


c thousands of 
miles of traveling, weeks and weeks of 
time, to develop and prove the plans 


us thousands of dollars, 


which it describes. And these plans are 
now placed at your disposal, without 
charge, as our contribution to better 
merchandising. 

A copy of this book is ready for you. 
When you send for it, your only obliga- 
tion is to read it carefully. If it proves to 
you that there is a way to get more farm 
trade, it has accomplished its purpose. 

Tear off the coupon at the top of this 

age, or write us on your business letter- 

ead. Your copy of “ Three Tested Plans 
to Get More Farm Trade” will go to you 
by return mail. Write to Retail Sales Di- 
rector, Suite 17-C, at address below. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Magazine 


Send today 


The coupon above entitles 
I 10 à FREE copy of a 

ook which may be worth 
thousands of dollars to 
Send for it—today 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine Clark's Mercerized Crochet Cotton Essex Cars Jell-O Paramount Ranges 

Agricultural Gypsum Chesebrough “ Vaseline" Products Eveready Flashlights Kelloge's Corn Flakes Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

American Chain Co. ‘Weed Chains) Chevrolet Cars and Trucks Eveready Radio Batteries pus dp Planet Jr. Implements 

American Fence Chilean Nitrate of Soda Faraway Radio Landers, Frary & Clark Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fire- 

American Pad & Textile Company Clothcraft Clothes Ford Automobiles and Ford Trucks —'"Unirersal" arms, Ammunition, & Cutlery) 

American Radiator Company Colgate's Toilet Preparations Forhan Co. Lee Union-Alls Reo Speed Wagons 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. Collis Process Pure Dried Butter- General Electric Co. Luden's Menthol Cough Drops Royal Fence 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. milk General Motors Corporation Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- Ruckstell Axle 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Columbia Dry Cells & Batteries astenbury Underwear ments Savage Arms 

American Tobacco Co.—'"Tuxedo" Congoleum Rugs Great Northern Ry. M avox Co., The Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

Rothon p Fanos Corn Products Refining Co. (Karo) Hall, Hartwell & Company, Inc. Mellin's Food - Sloan’s Liniment 

Bag B Crescent ''Mapleine" (Collars, Shirts, and Underwear) Midwest Radio Co., “M iraco" Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Spray Pumps Crescent Tools Harley-Davidson Motorcycles Monarch Ranges “Star” Car 

Bean ag Insect Powder Crosley Radio Corporation Hartshorn Shade Rollers Monitor Furnace Co., "Caloric Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Boss Stoves and Ovens Dandelion Butter Color Henderson Mulsified OSCAR ut ou Stevens’ Shotguns 

Brown's Beach Jacket DeLaval Separators & Milkers Hinds Honey & Almond Cream Music Master Co Stewart Clipping and Shear- 


Natco Hollow Tile Silos and Farm ing Machine 


Buckeye Incubators Maid Raisi 
Sun-Ma ns 


Devoe Paint & Varnish Products Hires Roo nd Gi Al 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. PME dca SEU SY 


Dietz Lanterns Extract Buildings 


Burpee's Seeds Douglas, W. L., Shoes Hohner Harmonicas Nesco Perfect Oll Cook Stove Swift's Products 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic Hudson Cars Nesco Royal GRANITE En- United States Tires 
Canadien, Government— (Dept. of Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A Ingersoll Watches ameled Ware Vellastic Underwear 


Victor Talking Machine 
Westclox 

Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


International Harvester Farm Op- New Perfection Oll Ranges 
Edgeworth Smok Tobacco erating Equipment Northern Pacific Ry. 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and International Motor Trucks Nujol 

Sausage Stuffers International Tractors Overland Cars 


tion & Colonization) *'Durant" Car 


Gapewell Hor orseshoe Nails 
R. Company 
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SOFT FOODS 


cause tender 


tender gums bring 
trouble to teeth 


RROUGH, COARSE FOOD once 

gave to the gums a healthy 
stimulation, but modern food, soft 
and creamy, gives little or no exer- 
cise, and gums today are growing 
soft and flabby. 

They are unable to cushion and 
nourish the teeth correctly, and in 
consequence teeth today are less 
healthy—more subject to decay, to 
pyorrhea and to other infections. 


Does your toothbrush 
"show pink”? 


Ask any dentist. He will tell you how 
tooth troubles due to soft gums are on the 
increase. Probably he will also tell you 
that Ipana is the great enemy of the ‘‘pink 
tooth brush” and how he prescribes its use 
to keep the gums healthy and firm. 

In stubborn cases of soft and spongy gums, 
he may also advise a gum massage with 
Ipana after the ordinary cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of the presence of ziratol, 
has a decided tendency to strengthen soft 
gums and to keep them firm and healthy. 


Send for a Trial Tube 


Ipana not only takes care of your gums, 
but cleans the teeth perfectly. And its 
taste, as you will find if you send for a 
trial tube, is unforgetably good. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, enough 
to last for ten 
days, will be 


Bristol- sent gladly if 


Myers Co. you will for- 
ward cou- 
Dept. J-12 pon below. 


42 Rector St. 
New York 
N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube 
cf IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without obligation on my part. 
Name 


Address 


City 


Sta‘e 


She would have been less than woman if 
she could have withstood that. In a stiff 
little voice she answered him, and with 
a gradually returning friendliness the 
headed in across the harbor of Rezanoff. 

It was quite daylight when the “Seal 
Pup," with Seenia in the cabin, left for 
Rocking Moon. As the launch was mov- 
ing away, Nick called to a dark-browed 
fellow on the wharf. 

“TIl be over to Oo-koon to-night,” he 
shouted. “And in the meantime"—he 
made a motion with his hand—“you know 
what to do." 


S THE man nodded, the "Pup" shot 
away over the bay, Sasha guiding it. 
Though she had not been gone from home 
quite thirty-six hours, it seemed like a 
month. She wondered about Alexander's 


maimed leg, and if any of the fox buyers ` 


had arrived. If so, how had Gary handled 
them? She was glad to forget Nick in her 
thoughts of Gary. She visualized him 
now—the deep gray of his black-lashed 
eyes set close to his straight brows, and 
his way of looking down while he listened 
to her, a slow smile growing on his lips. 

Gary was like Nicolai, in that he was 
deep-chested, strong-limbed, and possessed 
of untiring energy; yet Sasha always felt 
that he was not of the breed of men who 
delight primarily in action. He could en- 
joy gayety and adventure without him- 
self playing a leading part. She felt in 
him a spirit of detachment, as if he stood 
to one side, as it were, and watched life go 
by, and thought about it. She found this 
singularly restful after Nicolai's capably 
insolent way of dashing into things, ut- 
terly unable to see anyone's viewpoint but 
his own. If life were all high moments, 
Nick could be a hero, because he plunged 
into every situation with little thobiht. 
Nick did things with the sweeping ges- 
ture, one eye always on the grand-stand. 
But Gary—Sasha wondered how he would 
meet the hazards of the North—if he 
stayed. 

Engrossed in her meditations, Sasha 
guided the “Seal Pup" through the maze 
of little islands that lay between Rezanoff 
and Rocking Moon. The sun was silvering 
the blue of the water and striking crystal 
radiances from the snow-laden spruce 
trees along the shore. Suddenly, Nick, 
who had been standing in the bow, came 
striding back along the deck and into the 
wheelhouse. He reached for the control of 
the engine and slowed it down. 

“Sasha, look in that little cove to the 
right. Isn't that the 'Simmie and Ann'? " 

One glance verified his words. In a few 
minutes the “Seal Pup" was alongside the 
anchored craft. Nooneappeared in answer 
to Nick's shouts. The wheelhouse was 
empty; the doors were all closed and no 
smoke came from the short black pipe 
protruding from the snow-covered top of 
the cabin. 

A thorough search of the “Simmie and 
Ann" revealed that there wasn't a soul 
aboard. 

“Engine trouble," announced Nick from 
the deck of the anchored launch, where he 
stood wiping his hands on a piece of waste. 
“The ‘Simmie’s’ been bucking again, and 
the blamed fool who had her out has been 
tinkering with the thing until the parts 
are all scattered. But he can’t have been 
gone long. There’s still warmth left in 
the ashes of the galley stove." 


“This has all the earmarks of that Side- 
money's work," put in the colonel testily. 
“I suppose he's taken the skiff and rowed 
home. Gary knows that engine as a 
mother knows her babe." 

“Well, we might as well take her into 
the ranch, I reckon." Nick was alread 
stepping about the snow-covered dec 
getting ready a tow line. 

A quarter of an hour later both launches, 
with the tow rope tightening and slacking 
between them, were slipping over the 
ground swells, headed toward Rockin 

oon. It was not long before they sighte 
a small dark object rising and falling on 
the waves ahead. It proved to be a skifF 
with Side-money, in mackinaw and fur 
cap, rowing mightily. 

"By tosh, I'm glad to see you folks!" 
he burst out, as his stubby hands grasped 
the guard rail of the “Pup.” “I’m about 
tuckered out with them dummed oars—" 

"What happened to you, man?" inter- 
rupted Nick. "Can't you run a launch 
without laying it up for repairs?" 

Side-money shot an ablique glance at 
the trader's scowling face. His own hairy 
countenance assumed an injured expres- 
sion. “That’s right,” he said plaintively. 
“Jump on me. I'm the fall guy, I am. pus 
as if J wanted the engine to go dead on 
me in the middle of a snowstorm. Me liv- 
ing on fox grub, too, and nothing to drink 
but snow water and—” 

“How long have you been gone from 
Rocking Moon, Side-money?” sharply the 
colonel cut off his jeremiad. 

“Gosh, J don’t know. I ain’t got no 
watch. All I know is that I left about 
noon yesterday.” 

“Nearly twenty-four hours!" broke in 
Sasha. “Why, Side-money, then you 
never went to Rezanoff for an extra man 
—and Gary has been alone on the island, 
and my foxes on the outer beach have 
been without food !" 

"Oh, no, ma'am. I put the fox food in 
the traps all right. It was only when I 
starts for Rezanoff after Feodor that I 
got lost." 

The girl turned with an impatient ges- 
ture: "Come, let's hurry home, Nicolai. 
I'm—I'm worried." 


HEN they were again under way, 
Sasha, with her elbows on the narrow 
sill of the wheelhouse window, dropped her 
chin in her hands and looked thoughtfully 
ahead. A vague presentiment of more 
trouble was taking life in her mind. How 
had Gary managed alone on the island? 
Strong and trustworthy she believed 
him to be; but yet—at ihe back of her 
consciousness there now spoke the faintest 
voice of uncertainty. Hers was the Alas- 
kan’s attitude toward the capability of the 
cheechako who has not yet proved himself 
able to battle successfully with the North. 
Although she was aware that he had 
“roughed it” in many countries of the 
world, she could not rid herself of the idea 
that he was primarily a "city man.” She 
knew that in the hazards of the North she 
would trust to her own judgment, rather 
than his. She would even trust to the 
judgment of Nicholai Nash, wild and 
reckless though she knew him to be. These 
thoughts weighed on her. She told her- 
self she was not in love with Gary—but 
she never allowed herself to think of the 
time when he should be gone from Rocking 
Moon. 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of 

equal position and busi- 

ness income. Which of them 
represents you? 


They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the 
year he has little or nothing 
to show. 


'The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, 
though he has never been out- 
side of the United States. 


He knows something of 
Science, though he had to 
stop school at fifteen. He is 
at home with History, and the 
best biographies, and the really 
great dramas and essays. Older 
men like to talk to him be- 
cause he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 


What's the secret of his 
mental growth? How can a 
man in a few minutes of pleas- 
ant reading each day gain so 
much? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 


his lifetime of reading, study, 


and teaching, forty years of it 
as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that 
question in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 


“For me," wrote one man 


who had sent in the coupon, 
"your little free book meant 
a big step forward, and it 
showed me, besides, the way 
to a vast new world of pleas- 
This free booklet de- 
plan 


ure.” 
scribes the contents, 
and purpose of 


DR. 
ELIOT'S || 
FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF 
BOOKS 


Every well-in- 
formed man and 
woman should 
at least know 


Dos 


something 
about this famous library. 


The free booklet tells 
about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
"the essentials of a liberal 


education," how he has so 
arranged it that even “‘fifteen 
minutes a day" are enough, 
how in pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the read- 
ing courses Dr. Eliot has pro- 
vided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and 
life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every univer- 
sity strives to give. 


Every reader of this magazine 
is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining 
little book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it to-day. 


This Free Booklet gives . 
Dr. Eliots own plan 
of reading 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


| 
| 
Mail me the Free Book, “Fifteen Min- | 
utes a Day," telling about the Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books and containing the valu- | 
able article by Dr. Eliot on what and | 
how to read for a liberal education. | 
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GREAT BRNE 


tected by | 


As the “Seal Pup" snorted into the 


| little home bay her eyes swept the waters 
| ahead. The 
| on the sparkling blue. 


oat lay barren and white 
She could see a 
ath shoveled out through the snow 
eading up to the house, which was Wearing 
its white roof like a new turban. But 
there was a queer inactivity about the 
ranch. No smoke rose from the wide red 
chimney of the house, nor from that of the 
barn. There was no sign of life anywhere. 

“Gary must be at the barn, or over on 
the other side of the island,” Sasha told 
the others, as they all entered the living- 
room. "Br-r-r-r! It's cold in here. Side- 
money, build up the fires, please." She 
drew out Seenia's chair and shook up the 
pillows before she established the old 
woman in it. “TIl be back in a few min- 
utes. I’m going to the barn.” 


HE bare brown branches of the alder 

grove were creaking in the rising wind 
as she hurried through them, but other- 
wise it was strangely stilleverywhere about 
the ranch. Not- even a fox yelped from 
the corral. 

“Gary!” she called, as she opened the 
barn door. She listened a moment be- 
fore advancing into the dusky interior, 
but there was no sound. 

When she stepped inside she was met 
by the pungent, homely smells of hay, the 
cow, and fox food. She never before had 
known it to be so still in the barn. But 
just as she was turning to leave, a move- 
ment in the darkest corner drew her at- 
tention; then low in a bed of straw some- 
thing heaved, broke in two and part of it 
advanced in her direction. 

“Why, hello, Sampson!" she exclaimed 
fondly. 

The tiny animal, grotesque in his “‘out- 
fi" tiptoed toward her on incredibly 
skinny lese, and she caught him up in her 
arms. “What’s the funny little thing 
doing with his overcoat all askew?” An 
impatient bark from the corner inter- 
rupted her, “Oh, my poor Alexander!” 
She ran to the straw where Alex stood 
waiting, his bandaged leg held out stiffly. 
The fox looked up with shining eyes, 
whining and letting out soft yelps of de- 
light at her return. She sat down beside 
him, with the wriggling Sampson in her 
lap. while her favorite nuzzled his head 
under her chin. Convinced that Alex- 
ander’s leg was healing without compli- 
cations, ae cuddled both affectionate 
creatures. 

Nick called to her from the veranda, 
but she answered him with a backward 
wave of her hand and hurried over the 
trampled snow, her eyes on the corral. 
None of her foxes was visible through the 
wire meshes of the enclosure, and a chill 
swept her as she shot the bolt on the door 
and went inside. For a moment she stood 
looking across the soiled snow; then in a 
panic she darted toward the wooden dens 
at the back of the corral. 

Every den was empty! 

She felt suddenly ill. **Oh-o-0! . 
Oh-o-o! . . . " Her voice came in whis- 
pered gasps as her unbelieving eyes again 
swept the row of vacant dens. She did 
not see Nick standing in the gateway of 
the corral watching her. His face was 
pale as her own, and it wore a strange look 
of mingled fear and compassion as he 
covered the distance between them. 

Hesitatingly he laid a hand on her 


shoulder. “Sasha . . . Sasha. . . ." 

The girl breathed deeply, steadying 
herself. When she looked up there was a 
mist in her eyes and her chin quivered. 

“They’re gone, Nicolai, . . . stolen." 
The words came quietly, but they were 
weighted with the crushing consciousness 
of disaster. A moment later, however, 
she squared her shoulders and spoke as the 
daughter of a race which considers it un- 
sportsmanlike to dwell on financial loss: 
“But—but—TI still have sixty foxes left.” 

Not until the news had been broken to 
the colonel was Gary Tynan mentioned. 
Side-money, standing by the mantel, un- . 
easily fingering one of his painted shells, 
was questioned, but could add nothing to 
his story already told on the launch. 
Colonel Jeff, with pursed lips and frowning 
brows, sat thinking, while Nick paced up 
and down the living-room, volubly plan- 
ning the arrangement of his affairs so that 
he could go to Kodiak and report the 
theft to the nearest marshal. 

*But Tynan ought to be here some- 
where," he asserted, in a tone that showed 
he refused to consider any other possi- 
bility. “He must have put up some sort 
of a fight to protect your property, Sasha, 
and in that case the pirates would have 
bound him and put him out of business 
until they finished their work.. Side- 
money, we'll go out to the barn and make 
a thorough search." 

Sasha watched the two men hurrying 
through the grove toward the barn. She 
would not allow herself to think of pos- 
sible danger to Gary, nor of the Efty 
stolen foxes that represented two years of 
sacrifice and hard work. Instead, her 
thoughts went to the fox colonies on the 
outer beach, where, she estimated, she 
must have sixty animals left—fifty of 
which she had planned to keep for her 
own increase. But now—there was no 
other way out of it—she must sell them to 
Ray her debts: the money borrowed from 

icolai, and the bills contracted for su 
plies at his store. Even then she would 
still be in his debt. She could not sell all 
her foxes—she must keep at least five 
pairs, including Alexander, if she would 
go on with her business. And she must 
go on. 


JUST when she thought she would be 
free and financially independent, she 
must go back to the old ways of rigid 
economy; the buying on credit at the 
store, the burdening sense of her obliga- 
tion to Nicolai. For a frightened moment 
she nearly lost faith in herself and, like 
many another woman venturing alone on 
the sea of business, longed poignantly for 
some man to whom she could turn over 
the wheel of her responsibilities. This in- 
stant of weakness was put to rout by her 
innate common sense, and she sternly 
forced herself to consider what she had 
left to go on with. When Nicolai came in 
from the barn she would accompany him 
and Side-money to the various feeding 
stations. The traps must have been 
sprung hours ago, and the imprisoned 
foxes would be undergoing discomfort in 
their narrow quarters. 

As she thought, she noted the move- 
ment of the bare alders. The wind was 
rising, indicating a blow—one of the clear, 
cold kind that made the sea a bitter way 
to travel in winter. 

When the two men came in from the 
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The Glass Tea Pot test 
demenstrates bow locking 
eut the air insures beat 
comfort. 


The thief that lurks 
in your home! 
AR is the thicf of heat. When 


steam pressure goes down, air 
sneaks back to fil its place 
through your present venting 
valves put there to let air out. 
All this air must be driven out 
again before radiators can heat. 


If every radiator has a No. 2 Hoffman Air 
and Vacuum Valve, your steam heating 
system will be changed to a vacuum system. 
It will be kept free from air. You will 
have red-hot steam on bitter cold days— 
hot steam on cold days—warm steam on 
mild days. The No. 2 Hoffman Air and 
Vacuum Valves let the air out of the radi- 
ators—and kcep it out! 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves can be installed 
by any steamfitter in a few hours. When 
this is done, you will be amazed at thechange 
it will make in the performance of your 
boiler. Your ideal of heat control and heat 
comfort will be realized—because the heat 
thief (AIR) is out of your heating system. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


WRITE for the booklet, “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief,” which gives com- 
plete information about what these valves 
do and how they do it. Every valve is 
backed by the Hoffman s-year written 
guarantee. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
$12 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


"TITLE 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. I, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Will you kindly send me the booklet, “Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief," and information 
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barn and Nick announced that they had 
found no trace of Gary, Sasha had never 
seen the trader look so troubled. His sym- 
athy with her misfortune surprised her, 
nowing, as she did, that he had never ap- 
proved of her attempt at fox farming. 

Half an hour later the “Seal Pup” was 
on its way to the feeding station with 
Sasha and the two younger men aboard. 
The cold wind had blown thin dashes of 
white across the blue of the sea, and as the 
launch shot forward, wavelets spanked 
against the bow with vigorous, slapping 
sounds. Rounding Lampadny Point they 
ran into a flock of black sea birds bobbing 
and rocking on the water. These scat- 
tered with fast-beating wings, dragging 
their fat bodies along the wave crests. 
Sasha stood in the wheelhouse and with 
the binoculars swept the shores of Rocking 
Moon in the hope that she might see 

ary. 

The low rolling dunes of the point were 
covered with snow and an occasional 
tree stood out black-green against the 
white. The glasses brought the tomb of 
Father Paul close and with such sudden- 
ness that Sasha exclaimed involuntarily. 
A second later she cried: 

“Look, Nick! There’s a trail through 
the snow and it seems as if an army had 
been tramping about the tomb!” 

The trader grasped the glasses and 
trained them on the great three-barred 
cross. “By George, you're right! Some- 
one’s been ashore there within the past 
twenty-four hours." 

Side-money walked hurriedly toward 
the bow and stood braced to the wind, the 
ear laps of his cap fluttering about his 
face. When Nick told him to get ready to 
throw the anchor, as they were going 
ashore, his mouth fell open. 

“‘Gosh-a-mighty!” he exclaimed. “What- 
'cha want to do that for? It’s breezing 
up, and we ought to get the feeding over 
as soon as we can. It’s getting lumpy out 
here a'ready." : 

"Get forard and throw the hook," 
ordered Nick. 

Side-money, with displeasure written 
large on his broad face, tossed the light 
anchor overboard, and a few minutes 
later stood watching the skiff spank the 
water as Nick's powerful strokes sent it 
shoreward. 


HEN the bow squashed into the 
sand, Sasha sprang out. While Nick 
arranged the oars and drewthe craft up on 
the beach she ran ahead along the path al- 
ready made in the snow. Without waiting 
for him to assist her, she scrambled to the 
top of the tomb. When he came up she 
was opening the glass door of the lampada. 
*Someone's had this new lam burning, 
Nick. The wick is charred and the oil is 
gone. I wonder who put that horrid re- 
flecting thing there. Someway, I've never 
felt right about it. I'm not superstitious, 
but it seems as if all my bad luck began 
when Father Paul's old lamp was taken 
away." 

“Nonsense, Sasha!" Nick took the new 
lamp from her. 

"Anyway, while we're here, I'm going 
to put the other one back, Nicolai. Before 
the snow came I saw it lying close to 
the end wall" She paused thoughtfully. 
“Whoever was here came after we left the 
island to go to Kodiak. There was no 
snow when we left, you remember. . . . 


Nick, you hold the lamp till I hop down. 
We won't leave the thing to rust in the 
snow. There's a loose log at the end of 
the tomb—Seenia showed it to me years 
ago, and it swings on a hinge. We'll put 
the lamp in there for the present." 

Nick began pressing against one | 
after another in the end wall. He foun 
the right one at last, and it swung slowly 
in under his strength. 

“Its funny you never told me about 
this, Sasha," he began, as he thrust his 
head in the narrow opening. “I— Good 
lord! Someone’s using this for a cache!” 
He pushed the log farther back and scram- 
bled in, followed closely by the astonished 

irl. It was true. The yellow eye of 

ick’s pocket flashlight revealed a bundle, 
and a pile of gunny sacks in the middle of 
the sandy floor. 

Nick knelt down and began lifting the 
loose sacks. They were stained and damp, 
and used evidently as a covering for some- 
thing that lay beneath. The something 
proved to be two small steel traps and a 
board, which he held up to Sasha. 

“Fox traps!” they exclaimed in unison. 

“Yes, and a stretcher for the skins, too, 
Sasha. Some snide outfit has been setting 
steel traps along the beach and using these 
sacks to carry home the catch—or to carry 
it here. By George! That’s what hap- 
pened to Alexander!" Nick’s voice was 
vibrant with honest indignation. ‘They, 
or he rather—for anyone can see it’s a 
one-man job by the meagerness of the out- 
fit—has been using this place for a skin- 
ning shed—the sacrilegious hound!” Nick 
snapped a trap viciously, as if he were 
mentally closing it on the neck of its 
owner. ‘Pass over that bundle, Sasha." 


Wim a dizzy sensation of helpless- 
ness, Sasha put out her foot and 
shoved the small bundle along the sand 
toward Nicolai. He was so engrossed with 
his recent discoveries that he seemed hard- 
ly aware of her as he thrust the flashlight 
into her hand with a request that she hold 
it. He unwrapped the oilcloth cover and 
the package unrolled with a soft crackling 
sound, disclosing the dried, pale surface of 
two fox skins turned fur side in. 

"Oh! . . . Nick!" Sasha’s voice quavered 
as she caught up the pelts. "Think of it 
—my blues in a steel trap!" 

“The scoundrel! The petty, low-down 
sneak! One stretcher—come on, dear—" 
Nick looked at her for the first time as if 
he realized that this was primarily her 
affair and not his. “Come. Let's get out 
of here. I left word for Feodor to come 
over this afternoon, and when he gets 
here, we'll put him on guard to nail this 
thieving dog!” He rose to a stooping 
position, tucking the two skins under his 
arm. “Let me take the light, Sasha." 

He flashed the light about the small 
chamber and stooped to pick up some- 
thing from the sand. His hand closed 
over it as he stepped out into the windy 
sunshine. A second later he was staring 
incredulously at the thing in his palm. 

“Good—God!”’ he ejaculated. 

With a quick, unceremonious move- 
ment Sasha drew his hand low enough so 
she could see what lay there. Then the 
snowy world and the blue sky blended in 
a sickening whirl. 

Cupped in Nicolai’s palm lay Gary 
Tynan’s battered old wrist watch. 

(To be continued) 
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The illustration above was made 
from a photograph taken in a 
Willard Service Station. 

It shows a CHARGED BONE- 
DRY WILLARD BATTERY 
about to begin its life. 

The battery has been sold. Ina 
few minutes it will bein the owner's 
car and he will be on his way. 

The Willard Service man is 
filling the cells with acid solution. 
As he fills the last cell the pointer 


*Watch the pointer 
and you'll see this 
battery begin its life. 
No other automobile 
battery like it." 


You Get All the Life Out of This Battery 


rises, showing the battery is now 
ready to start his car. 

Why do Willard Service Sta- 
tions keep the acid out of this bat- 
tery until it is sold to the car 
owner? 

Because the life of a battery 
starts when acid is put into it. 

Willard Service Stations keep 
the acid out until the owner can 
use the life. Consequently he gets 
all the life. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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William Muldoon Has Brought Thousands 


of course, find obedience in anything the 
most difficult matter in the world, be- 
cause they never have been accustomed 
to holding themselves up to any kind of 
standard; they never have learned that 
there is a right way of doing everything. 

“I remember one man in particular. 
Because of lack of parental training and of 
self-discipline, he seemed to have become 
constitutionally averse to doing anything 
according to a set rule. 

“He never had kept regular office hours, 
nor paid strict attention to any kind of 
business. He was not vicious in the ac- 
cepted sense. He smoked a great deal— 
far too much. He would spend part of the 
day at his desk; then run away to enjoy 
some pastime. 

“Two or three o'clock in the morning 
would find him in bed reading and smok- 
ing. His nerves were on edge. He had 
reached the point where he wanted to 
assume responsibilities in his father's 
business, yet the habits of years prevented 
him from sticking at any task requiring 
concentration. 

“When this man came to me, he found 
it almost impossible to do the little things 
he was told to, without asking questions. 
His self-indulgent life had developed a 
kind of vanity that made him want to ask 
in every case just why that particular 
thing was desirable. 

“I might have told him that I was re- 
quiring certain things of him in order to 
teach him a sense of order and regularity. 
But I did not. I simply told him that he 
could either follow instructions, without 
questioning, or get out. 

“He did try then to give strict obedi- 
ence; but he was not half as quick as 
some of the other men. He had to be 
told half a dozen times how to do some 
little thing connected with work in the 
gymnasium. I had to correct him con- 
tinually as to his posture when sitting and 
his carriage when walking. His easy- 
going habits had cost him an enormous 
loss in mental alertness and stamina. 


SEHE really big men who come here 
almost never find it difficult to give 
implicit obedience. People often ask me 
how Theodore Roosevelt adapted himself 
to the scheme of things here. They seem 
to think that because Roosevelt was used 
to giving orders he might have disliked 
obeving them. 

“Exactly the contrary was true. No 
man ever showed greater promptness in 
obeving orders than Roosevelt when it 
was his business to obey. 

“That was because Roosevelt was a 
stern. self-disciplinarian. He had de- 
veloped self-control to a marvelous degree. 
Discipline was the habit of his life. He 
didn't need me to teach him this. He came 
to me to learn what I knew about 
hygiene. 

“When I have to tell some man six or 
seven times to do a thing, and he still 
doesn't seem to understand, I don't hesi- 
tate to speak sharply to him. And if I do 


Back to Health 


(Continued from page 15) 


speak sharply, I expect the man to keep 
his temper, no matter how aggravating 
my comment may be. That's part of the 
discipline, too. Again, it is the little man 
who cannot stand up under a stern re- 
buke. 

"| remember one of my guests, an 

international lawyer, famous in America 
and. Europe. One day I found him in the 
shower bath after exercising in the 
rmnacuim: He was just standing there, 
etting the water run over him. 
“That isn’t the way to bathe,’ I said. 
‘When you’re in a shower you ought to ex- 
ercise. Move about; bend over; use the 
muscles of your back.’ 

"As he simply stood there, without 
moving, I repeated: ‘Bend over! Reach 
down to your ankles!’ 

“Still he didn’t seem to understand 
that I was telling him to do something 
then and there. 

*** Bend over and touch your feet!’ I 
directed him, in a tone of voice that was 
sufficient to wake him up. ‘Rub your 
ankles! Now do as you're told! Quick!" 

“For a moment he looked at me resent- 
fully. Then he said, ‘Well, I’m supposed 
to be a gentleman, anyhow!’ 

'"** [f you are,’ I answered, ' you'll cer- 
tainly do as you're told without any more 
delay.’ 

Instantly he carried out my instruc- 
tions. A few minutes later, when he 
passed me in the corridor after his 
shower, he said, ‘I want to apologize for 
what I said just now. You were abso- 
lutely right.’ 

“Under the same circumstances a 
smaller man might flare up and threaten 
to leave the institution. 


ELIBERATE disobedience is the one 
thing Muldoon will not tolerate. 
Some time ago a celebrated novelist, and 
also a young doctor who had inherited a 
fabulous number of millions, went to 
Muldoon's. They learned that one rule 
of the place is that a man shall eat what 
is set before him. At dinner, the over- 
weight novelist was served a very small 
portion of lean meat, plenty of green 
vegetables, a very small potato, and one 
little roll. His lean friend, the doctor, got 
a large portion of fat meat, a big baked 
potato, and plenty of bread and butter. 
“Look at that!" exclaimed the young 
doctor. ''Muldoon knows I don't like 
potato! I don't believe it does me a bit 
of good to eat a lot of potato and does you 
good to eat almost none." 

It happened that the novelist was very 
fond of baked potato. So he proposed that 
they shift their portions when Muldoon 
was not looking. For a few days the ex- 
change system worked. Then, one noon, 
as the novelist was getting his extra 
ration of potato, the head of the institu- 
tion arose and addressed the culprits 
before the assembled diners. 

“ Don't think I am unaware of what has 
been going on at this table," he declared. 
“And I want to say to you two men that 


if you want to stay here you'll have to cut 
it out! Here's a man who is a writer, and 
supposed to have a little horse sense. Yet 
he hasn't brains enough to see that when I 
plan a thing it is for his benefit, not for 
mine! 

“As for this medical man, it was just 
three weeks ago he was begging to know 
what I could do for him. Yet here he is, 
playing a petty little game of potato 
Cheating! 

"Discipline is a cardinal principle of 
the work here. It isn't important to me 
that I should have obedience. But it is 
important to you that you should give it. 
If you can't do the little things you 
ought to do here, when do you expect to 
grow up and be able to look after your- 
selves? 

“The man who has any sense will real- 
ize that the obligations he is under here 
are to himself, not to me. And as long asa 
man stays here I'm going to see that he 
does the right thing by himself! 


“TF a man is going to accomplish any- 
thing," Muldoon said to me when he 
had related this incident, “if he is going 
to have a character that is worth the 
name, he must practice self-discipline. 
“Some years ago the head of a promi- 
nent legal firm in New York consulted me 
about a young lawyer who had been taken 
into the firm at a time when he seemed to 
have a brilliant future. He was then 
thirty-three years old and was still with 
the firm, but it was doubtful how long he 
would stay. 

“He had abilities of a high order. He 
had begun his career by handling some in- 
tricate matters very capably and by win- 
ning several cases. Recently, however, he 
had lost a case which he should have won 
easily. He was slighting his duties and in 
other ways had begun to slip. 

“‘ But, said the head of the firm, ‘if 
something could make him pull himself 
together he would be invaluable to us.’ 

“The man in question consented to 
come to see me. He knew he was in dan- 
ger of losing his place in the firm. He 
confessed that he had tried to pull him- 
self together, but didn’t seem able to do it. 

"When I first talked with him you 
could see self-indulgence and weakness of 
will written all over him. He weighed two 
hundred and sixty pounds. He nad once 
been athletic, but now he was soft and 
flabby. He was even careless about his 
personal appearance. He had been pav- 
ing no attention to his diet and had 
acquired all sores of bad habits. 

“The first thing I did was to have him 
outfitted with new clothes, even to his 
underwear. I wanted to give him the 
feeling that he was a new man outwardly, 
at any rate. Then I impressed upon him 
the fact that he must pav the strictest 
attention to his personal appearance 1n 
every way. He was not allowed to sit ot 
to walk in a slovenly way. I even cor 
rected his bad table manners and hs 
habit of slouching when eating— habits 
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p EVERY community there are hundreds of well built 
old homes that can be modernized to provide comfortable 
homes for thousands of families who have been longing to 
build. The walls and ceilings of such houses present a 


most vexing problem. 


Upsonizing is the secret of quick, easy, satisfactory remod- 


eling. 


Especially good for re-covering cracked plaster 


Architects will tell you re-plaster- 
ing is never satisfactory. The new 
plaster is bound to crack in time. 
And you know the irritating dirt 
and delay of re-plastering. 


Why not, then, use a permanent 
material that can never crack or 
fall? Why not UPSONIZE? In 
a day or two, your carpenter can 
easily transform unsightly plaster 
into walls and ceilings of lasting 
beauty — without dust and dirt 
seeping and sifting all through 
the house. 

Upson Board is simply refined 
lumber, which comes inbig, sturdy 
panels. These panels are applied 
right over old plaster or direct to 


paint — and your troublesome 
wall and ceiling problem is solved. 
But do not confuse Upson Board 
with other wallboards ! 


It is not easily broken, hard-to- 
apply, paint-absorbent nor dust- 
creating, like substitutes contain- 
ing plaster. 


Upson Board is light in weight, 
easily handled, pre-sized and inex- 
pensive to paint, fire-resisting, 
waterproofed, and when popel 
applied lies flat on the walls with- 
out warping or buckling. 


It offers unlimited decorative pos- 
sibilities and a most appropriate 
background for furnishings. 


studs in new construction. Then Mail the coupon for samples and Upson Fibre-Tile for a wainscot, with upper walls 
they are given a coat or two of details. BOARD and ceilings of plain Upson Board, make it possible 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre Board Authorities 


1221 Upson Pt., Lockport, N. Y. 


SZ 


for every home to have tile-like walls in kitchen, 
bathroom or laundry. 


x AX po X 


Whenever you see or hear of color used as an identification of 
«wallboard, think of dependable Upson Board with its famous blue center. In 
Upson Board was first conceived the idea of color with wallboard as a trademark, 
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that had grown upon him because of his 
disorganized way of living. ' 

* For two months this man lived just as 
I did, as far as he was able. He got up 
early in the morning and went to the gym- 
nasium when I went. He had his shower 
and breakfast and accompanied me out- 
doors. If I did anything he wasn't equal 
to, I told him to sit down and wait until 
I was through. Then he went on to do the 
things we both could do. 


“Tn the main, you would say that he 


simply lived a strictly normal life under | 


admirable conditions in the country. He 
had regular hours for reading and study. 
He went to bed early. No indulgence of 
any kind was allowed him, not even 
smoking. 

Under this régime I could see that he 
suffered both physical and mental tor- 


tures, but he never whimpered. Once he. 


said, ' I'll give this thing a good try, any- 
how. You'll have to give me credit for 
that!’ 

“When he went back to work, the head 
of the firm passed him in the hall without 
recognizing him! Later I heard from his 
employer and from the mayor of New 
York, who also had been interested in the 
young fellow: They were astoriished at 
the change, but a little fearful that he 
would not ‘stick to what he had learned. 

“I believed that he would. At the time 
of his departure I told him very plainly 
that the big thing for him to do was to 
demand of himself the same strict regu- 
larity and propriety of conduct that I had 
required of him. He promised to do so, 
and he did. 

“Fortwo years he lived the life of a clean, 
upstanding citizen. Then he married 
and, at about this time, was nominated 
for one of the highest offices of the state, 
made a good campaign, and was elected. 
After a period of honorable service, he re- 
turned to the practice of the law, in which 
he has made a distinguished success. 

“I don't claim that I saved this man. 
All I did was to teach him how to save 
himself. The one thing that put him back 
on his feet, physically, mentally, and 
morally, was self-discipline. If he had 
learned it earlier, he never would have had 
his humiliating breakdown of body and of 
mind. 

* Remember this! Any man can save 
himself from most of the ills and unhappi- 
ness of life if he will live according to the 
right principles and will guard himself 
against the habits that weaken his will." 


[ 45KEbD Mr. Muldoon to tell me the 
things of outstanding importance which 
experience has taught him and which the 
average person can apply in his own life. 
7 “What most people fail to realize,” he 
said, "is that nerve energy is the motive 
power of the body, and also a product of 
the body. The ld habits most of us 
acquire are a tax on this supply of nerve 
energy. If you don't arrange your work, 
diet, sleep, and recreation so that you 
are regularly renewing your supply of 
nerve energy in every period of twenty- 
four hours, you are bound to suffer serious 
consequences. 

"Without a good supply of nervous 
energy none of the organs can function 
properly. The heart action and the circu- 
lation are disturbed. The stomach and 
the entire gastro-intestinal tract lose tone. 


“When your way of living keeps you 
somewhere near the line of nervous ex- 
haustion, your judgment becomes im- 
paired. You make mistakes, and so begin 
to lose confidence in yourself. You are 
fretful and easily irritated. You become 
disorderly, careless about your personal 
appearance. 

“Now, every man who is living in such 
a way as to exhaust more energy than he 
recovers in the course of a day doesn't 
show all these symptoms at once. The 
come on etaduallis as one harmful habit 
leads to another. 


“ONE of the most destructive things a 


man can do is to follow the easy way. 
in little things! It becomes a habit with | 


him to make a pretense of doing things, 
instead of actually doing them. He grows 
careless about his table manners; he sits 
down to eat in any old kind of clothes, 


instead of making a decent ceremony of a - 


meal, as a man should. He becomes ac- 
customed to all kinds of little evasions, 
which have a most insidious influence in 
destroying his efficiency for the bigger 
things. 

“Take a little thing like getting up in 
the morning. Perhaps this man ought to 
get up at seven o'clock. If a friend were 
to ask him at what time he does get up, 
he probably would answer, ‘Seven o'clock.’ 
Just the same, he is regularly turning 
over for another nap, so that when he 
finally gets up, perhaps at half-past seven, 
he must make up for his tardmess.. 

“He hurries into his bath. But instead 
of the water being cold or lukewarm, it 
is almost hot. He dawdles over his bath, 
instead of making it a smart exercise with 
a brisk rubbing afterward. Then he puts 
on his clothes, which doubtless were left 
in disorder the night before. In his 
haste, he slights the small but important 
details of his dress. A day begun thus, 
on the plane of self-indulgence, will con- 
tinue on that plane. Weakness in little 
things is a moral gangrene, which slowly 
eats into and destroys the will. 

“The man who lacks a true conception 
of self-mastery doesn’t even walk, stand, 
and sit properly. You see him slouching 
in a chair with his legs crossed. Has he 
ever stopped to think that all. the main 
blood vessels that supply the extremities 
run down the back of the legs? He doesn’t 
know that when he crosses his legs he 
shuts off the arteries in just about the 
same way as if he took the garden hose 
and put a kink in it! This position puts an 
unnecessary strain on the heart, by in- 
creasing the amount of nerve energy re- 
quired to send the blood through his body. 

"He knows that the digestion of a 
hearty meal requires a tremendous 
amount of nervous energy. Yet he takes 
the attitude that a heavy meal won't hurt 
him, just this once. His own common 
sense tells him that he ought not to 
overload his stomach; but his will has 
abdicated in favor of his appetite. 

"Perhaps the time comes when this 
man and his friends think he is breaking 
down from overwork. But I've never yet 
known a man to break down from over- 
work alone! The work would have been 
only a stimulus to him had all the other 


conditions in his daily life been whole- 


some and normal. : 
"Very often, when a man goes home 
t + è > $ 


from business, having exhausted all the 
energy he can afford to lose in any one 
period of twenty-four ‘hours, he faces a 
situation which puts an added strain on 
him. His family, loving but thoughtless, 
has planned that he shall go to a dinner or 
some other social diversion. This calls for 
the expenditure of nervous energy, when 
his supply already is almost exhausted. 

“Nature demands that he take a very 
light meal, relax, and then retire for a 
good night's rest to equip him for his next 
day's duties. But he can't bear to dis- 
appoint his family. So he whips up his 
exhausted nerves—by a stimulant, if nec- 
essary. And this may be one of the first 
steps toward undermining: his physical 
ánd mental balance. 

"Let me emphasize this point! The 
mind, or the body, that is forced beyond 
itself by artificial stimulants, inevitably 
suffers injury. In my opinion, the habit 
which most commonly brings a man to.the 
verge of disaster is overeating. The next 
most common cause is the use of narcotics 
—smoking and drinking. - 

“So far as smoking 1s concerned, it is 
excess that does the harm. e cigar, or a 
pipe, after a meal is not what I refer to 

ere. If a man smokes in that way, and 
then lets it alone until after the next 
meal, he is not inviting serigus: conse- 


quences. However, the man: who never 
indulges in narcotics will stand up under 
a test that tries him mentally and physi- 


cally where the other man may fail. 


“WHEN a man is mentally tired by 

Y honest work, he ought to seek re- 
laxation in solitude. Don't do anything! 
Just relax! 

“You will be surprised at the freshness 
and zest with which you come to the end 
of your day, if you arrange your work so 
as to spend some part of it in complete 
relaxation of this kind. 

""There is another reason why we should 
all make it a rule to spend some part of 
every day alone. The bad habits I have 
been speaking about often come upon us 
slowly, so that we are scarcely aware of 
them. They grow because we are not tak- 
ing time and thought to get a true con- 
ception of what life ought to mean. 

“Take time to think about yourself! 
Examine your habits so that you will 
reaily know what you are about, from 
the time you wake until you retire. You 
will discover where you are wasting ef- 
fort, in what ways you are indulging 
yourself, the habits you need to correct, 
and whether you are providing for sufh- 
cient rest to prepare you for your next 
day's duties. 

‘I believe that the greatest happiness 
on earth is to have health, self-approval. 
that sense of triumph which comes from 
being your own master, able to do the 
things, little and big, which you know you 
ought to do and can do. j 

“ But this joy of living will come only 
to the man, or to the woman, who has 
learned self-discipline. Most of us ir: 
what we ought to do, and what we ought 
not to do. In nine cases out of ten. 
physical breakdowns are not due to ign 
rance. They are due to lack of self-contro!! 
Watch yourself for one single davy. See 
how often you transgress what vou ix 7 
to be the principles of health. “There tes 
the secret of physical well-being.” 
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$e frame of a Mec unde the binding of a rare 
book, the case of a BuLova Watcu — they are beauti- 
ful in themselves, yet they are only the settings for master- 
pieces inside. 
Within the exquisite case of a Butova WarcH is the 
treasure of truthfulness— the ability to tell time on time. 
The best jewelers everywhere will be glad to show 
hag ne wrist watches and pocket watches—for $25 
. or $2500. 
Butova WarcH Company, Manufacturing since 1875, 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, New York City. 


DOT 


XL 
Wy 


— . solid white or green 474—14 kt. solid white gold case, 
Mon ur hath "vedi thin hand carved; very thin " jewel 
17 jewel movement.......- 85.00 t 2 
BULOVA Quality white or green filled 

engraved case. ..... sees $40.00 
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Open 
Sesame 
to Success. 


Tue road to fortune 
consists simply of spend- 
ing less than you earn, 
and investing the differ- 
ence in securities of un- 
impeachable character 
affording a fair interest 
return. 


Since 1882, when this 
House was founded, 
S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
has played an impor- 
tant part in the for- 
tunes of thousands of 
investors. 


Never has an investor 
in the securities of this 
House waited a day 
for payment, in full, 
in cash, of the monies 
due him, not only the 
interest, but principal 
as well. 


STRAUS BONDS con- 
stitute an investment 
thecharacter of which 
cannot be questioned, 
and always the inter- 
est is the highest pos- 
sible consistent with 
safety. 


A request — today — for 
complete information re- 
garding these time-tested 
securities is your first step 
to investment success. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET L-1421 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


stablished 1882 Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
310 $. Michigan Ave. 
at Jachsen Boul, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th Ss. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


®© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


How Housekeepers in My 
Neighborhood Save Money 
on Their Grocery Bills 


AM one of a group of twelve women 

who have found that they can cut 

from fifteen to twenty per cent off 
the high cost of food coóperative 
cash buying. We are all near neigh- 
bors, living within two blocks. 

Mrs. Green, who has a good head for 
figures, took the lead. First of all, she 
made a trip to the wholesale houses of 
our town. There she discovered approxi- 
mately what our retail dealers were 
paying for goods. She then proceeded to 
work out a table of commodities, bal- 
ancing the wholesale against the retail 
prices obtaining in our neighborhood. 

Here are a few items from her list, 
which was made up of first-quality goods. 
(The prices vary from season to season, 
and in different localities.) 


Irems Reratl WHOLESALE 
Butter, per lb. 49-63c 31-37¢ 
Eggs, per doz. 5059c 3036c 
Coffee, per lb. 42748c 23-27c 
Apricots, per lb. 24-30€ 11-16c 

(dried) 

Oranges, per doz. 4050c — $4.50-$6.00 
per 15-doz. crate 

Sugar, per lb. 8-10c 7-9c 
"lour, per bag $1.00-$1.10  $6.00-$6.50 
2414 lbs.) per 196-lb. bag 
Potatoes, per lb. 5-7¢ $2.65-$3.00 


per 150-lb. bag 


Mrs. Green now suggested that each of 
us make out a tentative list covering our 
approximate monthly purchases in sup- 
plies that can be bought in bulk. From 
our lists, she compiled a sample order 
which, with her comparative table of 
wholesale and retail prices, she took to 
nearby store owners for consultation. 


HE simply put the matter up to them 

by saying that twelve women had de- 
cided to purchase their groceries coópera- 
tively, placing on the first of each month a 
single large order which would entail a 
single delivery. She made it clear that we 
intended to pay cash. 

“Now,” she concluded, “what is the 
best you can do for us?” 

The replies varied; but one man's pro- 
posal met our unanimous acceptance. He 
agreed to give us a straight fifteen per 
cent discount on the retail price. How- 
ever, in case each of us laid in a winter's 
stock of flour, potatoes, canned goods, 
and certain other commodities, he said he 
would guarantee twenty per cent reduc- 
tion on these staples. 

Accordingly we ordered flour, potatoes, 
and all canned and packaged goods on 
that basis. 

Take the item of potatoes alone. The 
average family of four which consumes a 
150-lb. sack in about four months would 
consider it both inconvenient and waste- 
ful to buy in this quantity, even though 
there would be a saving from the retail 
price of from five to seven dollars on the 
sack in so doing. And right here is where 
the advantage of the coóperative plan 
comes in. A 150-lb. sack distributed 


among twelve families means only about 
a week's supply of potatoes for each. 

Our plan has been in operation now for 
six months. Under the old system, I had 
always allowed $45 each month for table 
expenses. In six months this would 
amount to $270. According to the actual 
figures in my household expense book, our 
food for this period cost $215.19—a saving 
of twenty per cent! MRS. G. H. G. 


Our Income Fell Off, 
But Our Savings Didn't 


AST year our income was $1,702. Crop 

failure, the high cost of threshing, and 

a number of other causes made times 
pretty hard with us. 

To keep even with the world and to 
save a dollar a day, which we had de- 
termined to do, meant a complete change 
of program for my husband and me. 

he largest item of expense for the ten- 
ant, of course, is rent. Our land rent, 
including house rent, last year was one 
third of the value of our growing crops, or 
$439.20. Our expenses for the year were: 


Rent $439.20 
Telephone service 12.00 
Light 3.60 
Fuel and oil 30.00 

‘Taxes (personal, poll, and auto- 
mobile) 36.00 
Life insurance 16.73 
Miscellaneous dues 25.00 
Clothes 130.10 
Doctor and dentist 12.00 
Auto expenses and upkeep 150.00 
Feed for stock 200.00 
Staple groceries 100.00 
Milch cow 40.00 
Railroad fare 12.00 
Torar $1,206.63 


We produce our own vegetables, eggs, 
butter, cream, poultry, and meat on the 
farm, so those items are not recorded on 
the expense list. 


Income for the vear $1,702.00 
Expenses 1,206.63 
BALANCE $ 495.37 


From this balance we paid a dollar a 
day into the Building and Loan Fund. In 
the course of a year this amounted to 
$365, yet it left us a small bank account. 

We ranked “C” on the merchants’ 
rating books; '' C" meaning a cash buyer. 
Neither my husband nor myself was 
undernourished or overworked. 

I'll mention a few of the devices we 
used in cutting down our expenses: Our 
rooms in the farmhouse needed papering; 
we papered the rooms ourselves. My hus- 
band half-soled our work shoes, savin 
fifty cents on each pair he repaired. Í 
made winter house dresses out of cast-off 
clothing, thus saving my summer ging- 
hams. 

I saved considerably by buying my 
staple groceries in large quantities at 
wholesale prices. We raised all of our 
vegetables, and canned enough to last 
until the following year. 

In short, thrift in everyday living is 
responsible for the good showing we made 
this vear. MRS. J. P. 
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This Essex Six with s 
Vibrationless Motor 1000 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


Why Pay More? Thousands of former users of larger ESSEX 
and costlier cars now prefer the Essex Six. TOURING 


Its smooth performance, vibrationless motor—built on the O00 
famous Super-Six principle—long lasting quality,and mod- Freight and Tax 
erate price make Essex the astounding value of the year. UNES 


More than 1800 Deliveries Weekly 
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There can be no halt! 


A new day creeps across the continent. Dawn 
breaks successively upon New York, upon 
Pittsburgh, upon Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco. 

A hundred million people awake. Great 
cities, villages, and tiny hamlets bestir them- 
selves. A nation turns to lathe, to plow, to 
pen—to its multitudinous tasks. 

A hundred million workers must be fed. 
Whatever the new day brings, this fact re- 
mains unalterable. Food must be forthcom- 
ing. Life must be sustained. 

In the early half-light a great American 
industry is already bent upon this colossal 
task. In twenty or more large packing cen- 
tersthe wheels of the meat supply are turning. 

The shriek of locomotives, the trampling of 
hoofs, and the clatter of horses! From near- 
by farms and distant ranches thousands of 
cattle are coming to market. 


Today thousands of animals will be turned 
into meat—clean, wholesome, appetizing. 
Thousands of refrigerator cars will carry this 
meat hundreds of miles to every city and vil- 
lage in the nation. All will be served—un- 
failingly. 

Day after day, month after month, year 
after year, the work goes on. There can be no 
halt. There can be no “if” in the language 
of the meat supply. 

The needs of the nation must be supplied. 
From the humblest of beginnings America 
has evolved slowly and logically a means to 
this end. We have glimpsed it at work. It is 
the American meat packing industry. 

* * * 


It has been the privilege of Swift & Company 
to bear an important part in this tremendous 
work, and to share in the responsibilities 
which attend it. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


This company alone has twenty-three 
packing plants adjacent to live-stock pro- 
ducing centers, from which meats are dis- 
tributed through a system of branch houses, 
refrigerator cars, and car routes to every part 
of the nation. 

Swift & Company has ever sought im- 

provement in the service which it renders. 
Its contributions to finer quality foods and 
more economical operation have been many. 
Yet the latest is never counted as the utmost. 
The search for even better quality and even 
greater economies, and hence for even better 
service, goes forward unceasingly from day 
to day. 
Note: This is the final advertisement of a series which 
has traced the development of the American meat 
packing industry from earliest times. Upon applica- 
tion, Swift & Company will supply to interested read- 
ers without charge a complete set of the sixteen 
advertisements which have constituted this series. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


© S. & Co. 
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Swift & Company's profit from 


CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; 


An enclosed shower bath, lighted, venti- 
lated, free from clinging curtains, yet 


entirely splash- proof, has long been the 
ideal of discriminating home makers. 
Costly built-inconstruction seldomresults 
in the perfect comfort desired. 


The Crane Crysta/ shower satisfies the 
most exacting standards of beauty, luxu- 
ry and convenience. Plate glass encloses 
three sides. Four horizontal sprays sup- 
plement the overhead needle spray. In 


CRANE 


QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


combination with the Tarnia bath, no 
more space is required than for an ordi- 
nary tub. They can be installed in the 
most interesting of all settings, in the 
open, away from walls and corners. In- 
expensive plaster or tiles may replace 
theblack marble hereencasingthe Tarnia. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials, 
sold by contractors everywhere, include 
fixtures within reach of all. Write us 
for *The New Art of Fine Bathrooms." 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Franctsco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lro., LONDON 


CLE CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Crane long turn elbow with cleanom 


Victrola No. 360 
Walnut, $235; electric, $275 
Other styles $25 to $1500 


The finest sift of all! 


The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on giving 
something new. For no matter what kind of music you 
may want or when you may want it, a Victrola Instrument 
and Victor Records give you every kind of music—better. 

The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer 
no such great company of artists as that shown above, but 
every Victor Record made is made by anartist of distinction 
insome particular field. From the great music of the world 
to the most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the 
names that everybody knows, the names that really count 
—are found on Victor Records. Let the nearest dealer 
show you. Victrolas are listed from $25 up—and any one of 
them will play any of the nine thousand Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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